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Subject. 


A. 

Allen,  Mr.  Resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  fur- 
nish the  Senate  fall  information  as  to  redemption  of  silver  or  coin 
certificates  in  silver  as  provided  for  by  the  act  of  July  14,  1890; 
amount  in  coinage  value  of  silver  bullion  on  hand;  paper  money 
redeemed  and  canceled  since  March  4,  1893 

Allen,  Mr.  Submitted  memorial  of  A.  Wolcott,  of  Wolcott,  Ind., 
"No  international  bimetallism  including  Great  Britain  is  possi- 
ble"    

Allen,  Mr.  Resolution  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  directed 
to  inform  the  Senate  whether  the  Government  at  any  time  since 
March  5,  1885,  has  borrowed  any  money,  etc    

Ajnending  Rule  XXII.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Mills,  as  to  pre- 
cedence of  motions  when  question  is  pending 

Anaheim  Cooperative  Beet  Sugar  Company,  of  Anaheim.  Orange 
County,  Cal.  Petition  of,  protesting  against  the  repeal  of  the  sugar 
bounty  law 

Appropriations.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Chandler,  calling  on 
the  Secietar;?  of  the  Treasury  for  information  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  various  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  

Architect  of  the  Capitol.  Letter  from  the,  concerning  the  safety  and 
condition  of  the  Maltby  building 

Armed  Bodies  of  Men  for  Private  Purposes.  Supplement  to  Report 
1280  (Fifty-second  Congress),  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Employment  of 

B 

Back  Creek  route.  Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Secretary 
ot  War  to  cause  to  be  furnished  to  Congress  revised  estimate  and 
report  of  the  survey  of  the  Back  Creek  route  connecting  the  harbor 
of  Baltimore  and  Delaware  Bay 

Banking  system  of  the  country.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Peffer  provid- 
ing for  a  select  committee  of  three  Senators,  whose  duty  it  snail  be 
to  consider  and  report  whether  an^  and  what  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  improve  the 

Bimetalism,  international.  Memorial  of  A.  Wolcott,  of  Woloott, 
Ind.,  **  No  international  bimetallism  including  Great  Britain  is  pos- 
sible " , 
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INDEX   TO   SENATE   MISCELLANEOUS   DOCUMENTS. 


Sabject. 


Bonds,  Goyemment.  Resolution  Bubmitted  by  Mr.  Peffer,  calling 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  information  relative  to  pur- 
chase of  Government  bonds  since  the  year 

Borrowed  any  money.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Allen,  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be  directed  to  Inform  the  Senate  whether  the  Govern- 
ment, at  any  time  since  March  6,  1885,  to  the  present  time,  has 

Butler,  Mr.  Amendment  to  the  resolution  (Mis.  Doc.  10)  introduced 
by  Mr.  Lodge,  Augusts,  1893,  relative  to  repeal  of  tax  on  State 
banks  of  circulation ;  also  relative  to  free  and  tinlimited  coinage  of 
silver.    (Part  3) 

C 

Cameron,  Mr.  Memorial  Irom  the  business  men  of  Philadelphia  in 
relation  to  tariff  and  financial  legislation,  submitted  by 

Chandler,  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  calling  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  various  appro- 
priations for  the  erection  of  public  buildings 

Chandler,  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  calling  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  fur  information  relative  to  an  investigating  commission 
employed  in  the  New  York  custom-house  inquiring  into  the  methods 
of  doing  business  therein ' 

Chandler,  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  be  directed  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  a  national  com- 
mission is  investigating  the  New  York  custom-house  and  making 
reports  and  recommendations  concerning  same 

Chinese  laborers  in  this  country.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Dolph, 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  be  directed  to  inform  the  Senate 
whether  the  Government  of  China  has  requested  of  the  United  States 
an  extension  of  time  for  the  registration  of 

Circulating  notes.  Letter  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommend- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bill  (S.  294)  to  provide  for  the  issue  of  ciron- 
Inting  notes  to  national  banks 

Claims,  Private.  Letter  of  Anson  G.  McCook,  Secretary  Senate,  sub- 
mitting Index  of 

Cockrell,  Mr.  Memorial  of  Charles  Mousso,  praying  the  passage  of  a 
law  to  perfect  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  tract  of  land 
lying  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Pepin  and  the  Mississippi  River,  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  which  belonged  to  the  half-breeds  or  mixed 
bloods  of  tlie  Dakota  or  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians 

Cockrell,  Mr.  Letter  from  R.  E.  Preston,  Acting  Director  of  the 
Mint,  transmitting  statements  of  the  production  and  coinages  of 
tlie  principal  countries  of  the  world  for  the  years  1873--'92 

Cockrell,  Mr.  Monetary  systems  and  approximate  stocks  of  money  in 
the  aggregate  and  per  capita  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 

Cockrell,  Mr.  Statement  of  production  or  gold  and  silver  in  the 
world.  1792-1892 

Cockrell,  Mr.  Statement  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1893 , 

Cockrell,  Mr.  Letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Mint,  giving 
the  amount  and  cost  and  coining  value  in  silver  dollars,  and  amount 
coined,  of  silver  purchased  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  to  Sep- 
tember 1,1893 

Coinage.    Letter  from  Ernest  Seyd  to  Samuel  Hooper  on  the  subject  of 

Coinages.  Letter  from  R,  £.  Preston,  Acting  Director  of  the  Mint, 
transmitting  statements  of  the  productions  and  coinages  of  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world  for  the  years  1873-*92 

Coinage  are  now  in  force.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Morgan,  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  to  inquire  and  report  what 
provisions  of  the  act  approved  January  18, 1837,  relative  to 

Coinage  of  gold  and  silver.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Wolcott, 
that  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  directed  to  report  a  bill  for  the.. 

Coinage  of  silver.  Herschell  report  on  the  coinage  of  silver  In  India. 
(Parts  1,  3,  3). 

Congressional  Directory  (Fifty-third  Congress,  first  session) , 

Cotmllnate  departments  of  the  Government.  Resolution  submitted  by 
Mr.  Stewart  relative  to  the  independence  of  the , 
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INDEX   TO   SENATE   MISCELLANEOUS   DOCUMENTS. 


Sabject. 


Court  of  Claims.  Letter  from  the  clerk  of  the^  transmitting;  the  find- 
ings of  facts  in  the  case  of  Randolph  &  Stark  v$,  the  United  States 
(No.  8,704) 

Coart  of  Claims.  Letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mittiu«;  the  findings  of  fact  in  the  case  of  Lovell  et  aL  vs.  United 
St4ite»(No.a244) 

Collom,  Mr.  Annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  made  to  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
War,  for  the  year  1893 

Currency.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Kyle,  calling  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  information  as  to  the  custom  of  national 
banks  in  retiring  or  increasing  their 

Currency  Problem,  The.  Paper  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  by  J.  Barr  Robertson,  presented  by  Mr.  Teller 


D. 

Daniel,  Mr.  Memorial  of  the  Washington  College  (now  Washington 
and  Lee  Uniyersity)  for  compensation  for  injury  to  property  during 
the  late  war 

Davenport,  Isaac,  jr.,  and  other  claimants,  v«.  the  United  States.  Letter 
from  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  transmitting  certified  copy  of  the 
findings  of  Court  of  Claims  in  the  case  of 

Debate.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Piatt  to  the  ruhw 
of  the  Senate  limiting  debate  and  providing  for  vote  on  any  bill  or 
resolution  pending  before  the  Senate  as  unfinished  business  upon 
request  of  majority  of  Senators' 

Debate.  Notice  submitted  by  Mr.  Hoar  of  amendent  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate  limiting 

Debate.  Notice  submitted  by  Mr.  Hill  of  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate  limiting  debate  on  any  bill  to 
thirty  days 

Debate.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Piatt,  amending  Rule  XX  of 
the  Senate  so  as  to  limit 

Debate.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Voorhees  to 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  limiting 

Deficiency.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  relative  to  defici- 
ency in  the  revenues  of  the  Government  duriug  the  current  y»*!ir 

District  of  Columbia.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Vsiuce,  directing 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  inquire  and  report 
as  to  nuisance  at  the  foot  of  Capitol  street 

District  of  Columbia.  Letter  from  the  Commissioners  of,  in  reply  to 
Senate  resolution  of  September  5,  1893,  in  regard  to  garbage,  etc., 
destroyed  within  the  city  limits 

Dolph,  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior be  directed  to  inform  the  Senate  what  regulations  have  been 
made  and  what  action  taken,  if  any,  since  March  3,  1893,  concern- 
ing payment  of  pensions  to  pensioners  whose  post-nilice  addresses 
are  now  or  have  been  temporarily  in  foreign  countries 

Dolph,  Mr.  Resolution  that  the  Secretary  of  State  be  directed  to 
inform  the  SenatiC  whether  the  Government  of  China  has  requested 
of  the  United  States  an  extension  of  time  for  the  registration  of 
Chinese  laborers  in  this  country 

Dolph,  Mr.  Resolation  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  bo 
directed  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  whether  a  direction  of  the  Sen- 
ate, less  than  a  quorum  being  present,  is  sufilcient  warrant  and 
authority  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  authorize  him  to  use  force  in 
bringing  absent  members  to  Senate 

Dolph,  Mr.  Ordered,  that  the  names  of  Senators  Allen  and  Kyle  be 
recorded  in  connection  with  the  roll  call  to  show  their  presence, 
they  being  present  and  not  answering  when  their  names  were  culltid. 

Dubois,  Mr.  Resolution  postponing  the  consideration  of  legislation 
which  materially  afiects  the  partially  unrepresented  States  until 
Monday,  the  loth  of  January,  1894 
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INDEX   TO   SENATE   MISCELLANEOUS  DOCUMENTS. 


Subject. 


E 

Engrossed.  Concurrent  resolution  from  the  House  of  Representatiyes, 
providing  for  the  printing  of  bills  and  joint  resolutions  in  each 
nonse  in  lieu  of  being 


Finance.  Concnrrent  resolution,  submitted  by  Mr.  Morgan,  to  raise  a 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  who,  together^  shall  constitute  a 
joint  select  committee  on 

Financial  and  industrial  depression.  Letter  from  Frederick  C.  Waite, 
relative  to  cause  of 

Financial  legislation.  Memorial  submitted  by  Mr.  Cameron  from  the 
business  men  of  Philadelphia  in  relation  to  tariff  and 

Ford  Theater  disaster.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Harris  that  a 
select  committee  of  five  Senators  be  appointed  to  investigate  the.... 

Q. 

Gallinger,  Mr.  Amendment  proposed  by,  to  the  resolution  (Mis.  Doc. 
No.  10)  introduced  by  Mr.  Loclge,  August  8,  1893.     (Part  2) 

Gallinger,  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  relative  to  the  suspending 
and  dropping  names  from  the  pension  rolls  of  soldiers  duly  enrolled 
thereon 

Gallinger,  Mr.  Supplement  to  Report  1280  (Fifty-second  Congress) 
from  Select  Committee  on  the  Employment  of  Armed  Bodies  of  Men 
for  Private  Purposes,  submitted  by 

Gallinger,  Mr.  >iotice  of  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
rules,  relative  to  limitation  of  debate 

Geary  law.  Memorial,  presented  by  Mr.  Hoar,  from  Rev.  Gilbert 
Reid,  formerly  missionary  to  China,  protesting  against  the  legisla- 
tion of  May  5,  1892,  known  as  the *. 

George,  Mr.  Resolution  that  the  Secretary  of  State  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  directed  to  communicate  to  the  8euate  the  status  of  the  claim 
of  W.  L.  Hardy,  John  L.  Curtis,  and  William  T.  Holland  against 
the  Spanish  Government 

Gold  and  silver.  Statement  of  production  in  the  world  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  of 

Gold  and  silver.    Statement  of  production  of,  in  the  world,  1792-1892.. 

Gold  and  silver,  production  of.  Statement  from  the  Actin<;:  Director 
of  the  Mint,  presented  by  Mr.  Teller,  showing  the,  of  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico.. 

Gordon.  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  relative  to  repeal  of  purchas- 
ing clause  of  the  Sherman  law ;  also  prohibitory  10  per  cent  tax  on 
State-bank  issues 

Gorman,  Mr.  Letters  from  C.  S.  Hamlin,  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  T.  A.  Mah an,  captain  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  secre- 
tary of  Engineers,  in  relation  to  appropriation  for  completion  of  light- 
house at  Solomons  Lump 

H. 

0 

Hale,  Mr.    Resolution  fixing  the  hour  of  meeting  of  the  Senate 

Hardy,  W.  L.,  John  L.  Curtis,  and  William  T.  Holland.  Resolution 
by  Mr.  George,  directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  communicate  to 
the  Senate  the  status  of  the  claims  of,  against  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment  

Harris,  Mr.  Resolution  that  a  select  committee  of  five  Senators  be 
appointed  to  investigate  the  Ford  Theater  disaster 

Hirschell.  Report  on  the  coinage  of  silver  in  India,  with  the  accom- 
panying correspondence  and  testimony.     (Parts  1, 2, 3) 

Higgins,  Mr.  Concurrent  resolution,  requesting  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  cause  to  be  furnished  to  Congress  revised  eatimat'C  and  report  of 
the  survey  of  the  Back  Creek  route  connecting  the  harbor  of  Balti- 
more and  Delaware  Bay 
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VII 


Subject. 


Hill,  Mr.  Resolntion  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  legis- 
lation other  than  legislation  pertaining  to  finances  be  considered 
daring  present  extraordinary  session  of  Congress 

Hill,  Mr.  Notice  of  amendment  intended  to  \^  proposed  to  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  limiting  debate  on  any  bill  to  thirty  days 

Hill,  Mr.  Notice  of  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  relative  to  the  making  a  quorum , 

Hill,  Mr.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  rules  relative 
to  the  counting  Senators  present  ana  renisin^  to  respond  to  their 
names  npon  roll  call  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  quorum. 

Hill,  Mr.  Amendment  intended  to  be  prox>o6ed  to  t&s  rules  r^ative 
to  the  question  of  a  lack  of  aquorum 

Hoar,  ]^r.  Letter  from  Ernest  Seyd  to  Samuel  Hooper,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  coinage 

Hoar,  Mr.  Notice  submitted  of  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  limiting  debate 

Hoar,  Mr.  Memorial  from  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  formerly  a  missionary  to 
China,  protesting  against  the  legislation  of  May  5,  1892,  known  as 
the  Geary  law , 

Hour  of  meeting.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Voorhees,  fixing  hour 
of  meeting  oiSenate  after  September  7  at  11  a.  m 


L 

Indian  Currency,  The.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Indian  currency,  commonly  known  as  the  Herschell  report  on 
the  coinage  of  silver  in  India.      (Parts  1,  2,  3) 

Interest  on  Government  bonds  outstanding.  Resolution  submitted  by 
Mr.  Peffer,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ate when,  in  what  amouuts,  and  under  what  circumstances  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  anticipated  the  payment  of 

Interest  on  Government  bonds  since  July  1,  1880.  Resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Teller  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Tfeasury  to  in- 
form the  Senate  when,  in  what  amounts,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances the  Treasury  Department  has  anticipated  the  payment  of 
the  annual 

Interstate  Commerce,  Committee  on.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Peffer,  in- 
structing the,  to  inquire  whether  and  what  legislation  is  necessary  to 
prevent  interruption  of  interstate  railway  traffic  by  lawless  and 
unauthorized  persons 


J, 

Jacobus,  John  W.,  marshal  southern  district  of  New  York.  Resolution 
by  Mr.  Kyle,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  the 
Senate  with  a  statement  of  the  expenses  incurred  by,  on  account  of 
deputy,  assistant  deputy,  and  special  deputy  marshals  appointed  by 
him  in  and  about  the  Presidential  and  Congressional  election  of  1892. 


K. 

Kyle,  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  relative  to  the  custom  of  national 
banks  in  retiring  or  increasing  their  currency 

Kyle.  Mr.  Resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  fur- 
nish the  Senate  a  statement  of  the  expenses  incurred  bv  John  W. 
Jacobus,  United  States  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
on  account  o^  deputy,  assistant  deputy,  and  special  deputy  marshals 
appointed  by  him  in  and  about  the  Presidential  and  Congressional 
election  of  1892 

Kyle,  Mr.  Statement  of  the  gross  earnings,  operating  expenses,  net 
earnings,  interest  and  dividends  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central 
Pacific  railroads  from  1864  to  1892 
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L. 

Land  offioes.  Resolution  Bubmitted  by  Mr.  Manderson,  calling  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  information  relative  to  land  offices  in 
the  States  of  Nebraska  and  Oregon 

Legislation.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Hul  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
uiat  no  legislation  other  than  legislation  pertaining  to  finances  be 
considered  daring  present  extraordinary  session  of  Congress 

Librarian  of  Congress,  Annual  Report  of^  for  the  calendar  year  1892. .. 

Librarian,  assistant.  Letter  of  Anson  G.  McCook,  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  transmitting  letter  of  E.  T.  Crissey,  assistant  librarian,  sub- 
mitting catalogue 

Lodge,  Mr.  Resolution  instructing  Committee  on  Finance  to  report  a 
biU  to  repeal  the  purchasing  clauses  of  the  silver  act  of  1890 

Lodge,  Mr.  Notice  of  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
rules,  relative  to  the  reading  of  speeches  and  the  counting  of  Sen- 
ators who  decline  to  vote  for  the  purpose  of  a  quorum ' 

LoveU  et  aU  vs.  United  States  (No.  9244).  Letter  from  clerk  of  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  transmitting  findings  of  fact  in  case  of 

M. 

MoCook,  Anson  G.,  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Letter  submitting  index 
of  private  claims.... 

McCook,  Anson  G.,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Letter 
from,  submitting  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Senate  from  July  1,  1892,  to  July  1, 1893 

MoCook,  Anson  G.,  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Letter  relative  to  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States  in  his  possession,  Auj^ust  7, 1893 

HcCook,  ijison  G.,  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Transmitting  letter  of 
E.  T.  Crissey,  assistant  librarian,  submitting  catalogue 

McCook,  Anson  G.,  Secretary  United  States  Senate.  Letter  submitting 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate,  the  items 
of  expenses  under  proper  appropriations,  and  the  aggregate  thereof, 
and  exhibiting  the  exact  condition  of  all  public  moneys  received, 
paid  out,  aod  remaining  in  his  possession  from  July  1,  1893,  to 
August?,  1893 

Maltby  Building.  Letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  concern- 
ing the  safety  and  condition  of. 

Manderson,  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  calling  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  information  relative  to  land  offices  in  the  States  of 
Nebraska  and  Oregon 

Manderson,  Mr.  Notice  of  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
to  the  amendment  of  the  rules  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hill, 
relative  to  the  counting  of  Senators  present  and  paired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  quorum.    (Part2) 

Manderson,  Mr.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  to  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  providing  for  the  counting  of  Senators  present  and  not 
Yoting  when  necessary  to  a  quorum 

Military  Academy.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United 
States,  made  to  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  War  for  year  1893 

Mills,  Mr.,  Annual  Report  of  Librarian  of  Congress  for  year  18i)2 

MiUs,  Mr.  Resolution  amending  Rule  XXII  of  Senate,  as  to  precedence 
of  motions  when  a  queston  is  pending 

Mint.  Letter  of  the  Director  of  the^  submitting  a  statement  relative 
to  the  cost  and  coining  value  of  silver  purchased  under  the  acts  of 
February  28,  1878,  and  July  14,  1890 

Monetary.  Systems  and  approximate  stocks  of  money  in  the  aggre- 
gate and  per  capita  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world 

Morgan,  Mr.  Concurrent  resolution  submitted  by,  to  raise  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  to  consider  questions  of  finance , 

Morgan,  Mr.  Resolution  that  it  be  referred  to  Committee  on  J udiciary 
to  Inquire  and  report  what  provisions  of  the  act  approved  January 
18, 1837,  relative  to  coinage  are  now  in  force 

Mousso,  Charles.  Memorial  of,  praying  the  passage  of  a  law  to  per- 
fect the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  tract  of  land  lying  on  the 
west  side  of  Lake  Pepin  and  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  which  belonged  to  the  half-breeds  or  mixed  bloods  of  the 
Dakota  or  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians 
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IX 


M 


Subjeot. 


N. 

Kfttional  banks.  Resolutioif  submitted  by  Mr.  Kyle,  calling  apon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  information  as  to  custom  of  national 
banks  in  reUringor  increasing  their  currency 

National  banks.  Kesolution  by  Mr.  Peffer,  calling  on  Secretary  of 
Treasury  for  information  as  to  whether  ant^in  what  respect  the 
national  banks  of  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
are  now  conducted  in  violation  of  law 

National  banks.  Petition  of  Mr.  John  Overmyer,  of  North  Vernon, 
Ind.,  relative  to  tax  on  average  deposits  of  national  banks,  and  to 
Te]>eal  tax  on  circulation 

Kational  banks.  -  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Peffer.  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  at  any  time 
or  times*  within  three  months  last  past  the  national  banks  of  the 
cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  failed  to  keep  and 
maintain  their  bank  reserve  as  required  by  law 

National  banks.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Stewart^  providing  for 
committee  to  inquire  if  any  Senator  is  or  has  been  a  stockholder  or 
direetly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  national  bank 

Navy.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  relative  to  remission  of  duties  on 
naval  ordnance  and  ordnance  supplies  and  materials  purchased 
abroad 

New  York  custom-house.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Chandler, 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  information  relative  to 
an  Investigating  Commission  employed  in  the  New  York  custom- 
house in  inquiring  into  the  methods  of  doing  busihess  therein 

New  York  custom-house.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Chandler, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  directed  to  inform  the  Senate 
whether  a  national  commission  is  engaged  in  investigating  the 

Northeast  Washington  Association.  Report  of  the  committee  on  pro- 
posed legislation  by  Congress  of  the 

O.^ 

Order.  By  Mr.  Dolph,  that  the  names  of  Senators  Allen  and  Kyle  be 
recorded  in  connection  with  the  roll  call,  to  show  their  presence, 
they  being  present  and  not  answering  when  their  names  were 
called 


P. 

Pacific  railroads  from  1864  to  1892.  Statement  presented  by  Mr.  Kyle, 
of  the  g^oss  earnings,  operating  expenses,  net  earnings,  interest,  and 
dividends  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Central 

Peffer,  Mr.  Petition  of  the  Anaheim  Cooperative  Beet  Sugar  Com- 
pany, protesting  against  the  repeal  of  the  sugar-bounty  law 

Peffer,  Mr.  Resolution  calling  on  Secretary  of  Treasury  for  informa- 
tion as  to  violations  of  law  by  national  banks  in  the  cities  of  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Philadelphia 

Peffer,  Mr.  Resolntion  submitted  by,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  at  any  time  or  times  within 
three  monthB  last  past  the  national  banks  of  the  cities  of  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  failed  tg  keep  and  maintain  their  liank 
reserve  as  required  by  law 

Peffer,  Mr.  Resolution  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
information  relative  to  purchase  of  Government  bonds  since  the 
year  1879 

Peffer,  llr.  Resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce to  inquire  whether  and  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent interruption  of  interstate  railway  traffic  by  lawless  and 
unauthorized  persons 

Peffer,  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  inform  the  Senate  when,  in  what  amounts,  and  under 
what  circumstances  the  Treasury  Department  has  anticipated  the 
payment  of  interest  on  Government  boude  outstanding 
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Peffer,  Mr.  Resolution  providing  for  a  select  committee  of  three 
Senators,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider  and  report  whether 
any  and  what  legislation  is  necessary  to  improve  the  banking  sys- 
tems of  the  country , 

Pension  Rolls.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Gallinger,  relative  to 
the  dropping  names  from  the  pension  rolls  of  soldiers  duly  enrolled 
thereon • 

Pensions,  payment  of.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Dolph,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  directed  to  inform  the  Senate  what 
regulations  have  been  made  and  what  action  taken  since  March  3, 
1893,  concerning  the  payment  of  pensions  to  pensioners  whose  post- 
office  addresses  are  now,  or  lately  have  been,  temporarily  in  foreign 
countries 

Piatt,  Mr.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  to  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  limiting  debate  and  providing  for  vote  on  any  bill  or  reso- 
lution pending  before  the  Senate  as  unfinished  business,  upon 
request  of  majority  of  Senators 

Piatt,  Mr.  Resolution  submitted  by,  amending  Rule  IX  of  the  Sen- 
ate, so  as  to  limit  debate 

Postponing.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Dubois,  the  consideration 
of  legislation  which  materially  affects  the  partially  unrepresented 
States  until  Monday,  the  15th  of  January,  1894 , 

President,  pro  tempore.  Letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  reply  to  Senate  resolution  of  September  5,  1893,  in 
regard  to  garbage,  ete. ,  destroyed  within  the  city  limits 

Preston,  R.  £.,  Acting  Director  of  the  Mint.  Letter  from,  trans- 
mitting statements  of  the  productions  and  coinages  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  for  the  years  1873-'92 

Printing.    Concurrent  resolution  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 

SroTiding  for  the  printing  of  bills  and  joint  resolutions  in  each 
[ouse  in  lieu  of  b^ing  engrossed 

Property  belonging  to  the  United  States  in  possession  of  the  Sergeant- 

at-Arms,  United  States  Senate,  on  the  7th  day  of  August,  1893 

Property  condemned.     (See  Sergeant-at-Arms. ) 

Property  of  the  United  States  in  possession  of  the  secretary  of  the 

Senate  August  7,  1893 

Public  buildings.    Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Chandler,  calling  on 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  information  as  to  condition  of  the 

various  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings 

Quorum.  Notice  of  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hill 
to  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  relative  to  the  making  a 


R. 

Randolph  &,  Stark.  Letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
transmitting  the  finding  of  facts  in  the  case  of,  va.  The  United 
States  (No.  8704) 

Receipts  and  expenditures.  Letter  from  Anson  G.  McCook,  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  submitting  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Senate  from  July  1,  1892,  to  July  1,  1893 

Receipts  and  expenditures.  Statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of,  from  July  1.  1893  to  August  7,  1893 

Receipts  and  expenditures.  Statement  showing  the,  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  1893,  presented  by  Mr.  Cockrell 

Reid,  Rev.  Gilbert,  formerly  a  missionary  to  China.  Memorial,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hoar,  from,  protesting  against  the  legislation  of  May 
5,  1892,  known  as  the  Geary  Law 

Repeal,  unconditional.  Resolutions  adopted  at  a  convention  of  busi- 
ness organizations  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  praying 
for  the  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause 
of  the  act  of  July  14, 1890 
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XI 


Subject. 


Rnle  IX.  Kesolntiou  snhmitteil  by  Mr.  Piatt,  amending  Rule  IX  of  the 
Senate  so  as  to  limit  debate 

Rules.  Notice  submitted  by  Mr.  Piatt  of  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  to  the  rales  of  the  Senate,  limiting  debate 

Rules.  Notice  submitted  by  Mr.  Hoar  of  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  limiting  debate 

Rules.     Notice  by  Mr.  Manderson  of  an  amendment  intended  to  be 

Proposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  rules,  intended  to  be  ]>roposed  by 
[r.  Hill,  relative  to  the  counting  of  Senators  present  and  paired,  for 
purpose  of  making  a  quorum.     (Part  2) 

Rules.  Notice  by  Mr.  Lodge  of  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  the  rules,  relative  to  the  reading  of  speeches  and  the  counting 
of  Senators  who  decline  to  vote,  for  the  purpose  of  a  quorum 

fiules.  Notice  by  Mr.  Stewart  of  an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  rules  relative  to  the  ownership  of  national-bank  stock 
by  Senators 

Bules.  Notice  by  Mr.  Gallinger  of  amendment  intended  to  bo  pro- 
posed to  the  mjesy  relative  to  the  limitation  of  debate 

Rules.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  rules  qf  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Manderson,  providing  for  the  counting  of  Senators  present 
and  not  voting,  when  necessary  to  make  a  quorum 

Sules.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Voorhees  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  limiting  debate 

Rules.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hill  to  the  rules, 
relative  to  the  counting  Senators  present  and  refusing  to  respond  to 
their  names^upon  roll  call,  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  quornm. . 

Rules.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  rules  by  Mr.  Hill, 
relative  to  the  question  of  a  lack  of  a  quorum 

Rules  of  the  Senate.  Amendment  intended  to  be  prox^osed  by  Mr. 
Piatt  to,  limiting  debate  and  providing  for  vote  on  any  bill  or  reso- 
lution pending  before  the  Senate  as  unfinished  business,  upon  re- 
quest of  majority  of  the  Senators 

Rules.    Notice  submitted  by  Mr.  Hill  of  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  limiting  debate  to  thirty  days. .. 
Rules  of  the  Senate.    Notice  of  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  Mr.  Hill  to  the,  relative  to  the  making  a  quorum 

Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Letter  from  Anson  G.  McCook,  submitting 
Btatenieut  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate  from  July  1, 

1892,  to  July  1,  1893 

Secretary  of  Treasury.  Letter  of,  recommending  the  passage  of  the 
bill  (S.294)  to  provide  for  issue  of  circulating  notes  to  national 
banks 


Seigniorage.  Correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Sherman,  relative  to  the  disposition  of  the  seigniorage 
arising  from  the  coinage  of  silver  purchased  under  the  act  of  July  14, 
1890 


Senate.    Resolution  fixing  hour  of  meeting 

Sergeant-at-Arms  Lettter  of,  submitting  statement  of  money  received 
from  sale  of  condemned  property ! 

Sergeant-at-Arms  of  United  States  Senat-e.  Letter  of,  with  complete 
list  of  all  property  belon.ging  to  United  States  in  his  possession  on 
theTthday  of  Au^st,  1893 

Sergeant-at-Arms.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Dolph,  that  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary  be  directed  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  authority  of  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  to  use  force  in  bringing  absent  members  to  Senate. . 

Seyd,  Ernest.  Letter  from,  to  Samuel  Hooper,  on  the  subject  of 
coinage 

Sherman,  Mr.  Report  of  "  The  Committee  on  Proposed  Legislation  by 
Congress,"  of  the  Northeast  Washington  Association - 

Sherman,  Mr.  Correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
relative  to  the  disposition  of  the  seigniorage  arising  from  the  coinage 
of  silver  purchased  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890 

Sherman  law.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Gordon,  relative  to  repeal  of  pur- 
chasing clause  of 

Silver.  Amendment  submitted  by  Mr.  Butler  to  the  resolution  (Mis. 
Doc.  10)  introduced  by  Mr.  Lodge  August  8^  1893,  relative  to  free  and 
Qnlimited  coinage  of.    (PartS) 
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No.      Vol. 


Silyer.  Letter  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  submitting  a  statement 
relative  to  the  cost  and  coining  value  of  silver  purchased  under  the 
acts  of  February  28, 1878,  and  July  14,  1890 

Silver.  Statement  of  production  in  the  world  since  the  discovery  of 
America  of  gold  and 

Silver.  Statement  of  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world, 
1792-1892 

Silver  act  of  1890.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Lodge  relative  to  the  repeal  of 
the  purchasingclanse  of  the 

Silver  bullion.  Kesolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Allen,  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  the  Senate  full  information  as  to 
redemption  of  silver  or  coin  certificates  in  silver,  as  provided  for  by 
act  of  July  14,  1890;  amount  in  coinage  value  of  silver  bullion  on 
hand;  paper  money  redeemed  and  canceled  since  March  4,  1893 

Silver  bullion  purchased  under  act  July  14,  1890,  during  month  of 
September,  1893.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Teller,  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  the  Senate  with  statement  giv- 
ing aggregate  amount  of 

''  Silver,  Give  us  Free."  Editorial  printed  in  the  New  York  Recorder 
of  August  13, 1893 

Silver  or  coin  certificates.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Allen,  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  the  Senate  full  informa- 
tion as  to  redemption  of  silver  or  coin  certificates  in  silver,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  act  July  14, 1890;  amount  in  coinage  value  of  silvec  bul- 
lion on  hand ;  paper  money  redeemed  and  canceled  since  March  4, 
1893 

Silver  purchased  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  to  September  1,  1893. 
Letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Mint,  giving  the  amount  and 
cost  and  coining  value  in  silver  dollars  and  amount  coined  of 

Silver  purchased  under  the  act  of  July  14, 1890.  Correspondence  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitted  by  Mr.  Sherman  relative 
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ud  bound  in  cloth  6,000  copies  of  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Indian  currency^  commonly  known  as  the  "Herschell  Report  on  the  Coinage 
of  Silver  in  India,"  with  the  accompanying  correspondence  and  testimony,  of  which 
unmber  2,000  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  4,000  for  the  use  of  the  Hoose. 


WASHINGTON: 

0OTE:RIOfENT  PRINTING   OFFIOE. 
.   1893. 


INDIAN    CURRENCY    COMMITTEE. 


REPORT 


OF 


THE  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE 

INDIAN  CURRENCY. 


ftiantod  to  both  Hobsm  of  Psrliament  by  Comiiuuid  of  Her  KiO^stj. 


8 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA  TO  THE  LORD  HIGH  CHANCEL- 
LOR, DATED  INDIA  OFFICE,  21ST  OCTOBER  1892. 


My  Lobd  :  I  inclose,  for  your  lordship's  perusal,  a  copy  of  a  corre- 
spondence which  has  recently  passed  between  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India  in  council  and  the  government  of  India,  in  which,  as  you  wiU 
observe,  that  government  submits  proposals  for  stopping  the  free  coin- 
age of  ailver  in  India  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  a  gold  stand- 
ard. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dweU  upon  the  grave  difficulties  with 
which  the  government  of  India  are  confronted  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  Ml  in  the  gold  value  of  silver,  or  upon  the  serious  nature  of  the 
measures  which  they  propose. 

It  is  on  account  of  the  great  importance  of  these  measures,  the  effect 
of  which,  if  they  are  adopted,  will  by  no  means  be  confined  to  India, 
that  I  have  decided  to  request  your  lordship  to  preside  over  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  prox>osals  of  the  government 
of  India  as  contained  in  this  correspondence,  and  to  advise  whether  it 
i&  exx)edient  that  Her  Mcgesty's  Oovemment  should  allow  them  to  be 
carried  into  effect. 

In  case  the  committee  should  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient ground  for  overruling  the  government  of  India,  but  that  the 
measures  by  which  they  propose  to  attain  the  object  which  they  have 
in  view  require  modification,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  suggestions 
which  the  committee  may  have  to  offer. 

The  committee  will  meet  at  this  office,  and  its  proceedings  must,  for 
obvious  reasons,  not  be  open  to  the  public,  but,  subject  to  this  condi- 
tion, the  committee  will  proceed  in  the  manner  which  they  think  best. 
Tour  lordship  having  already  intimated  to  me  that  you  will  accede 
to  my  request,  the  committee  will  be  constituted  as  follows : 
The  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

The  Eight  Honourable  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.  P. 
Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Bart. 
Sir  Reginald  Earle  Welby,  a.  o.  b. 
Arthur  Gk)dley,  esq.,  o.  b. 
Lieutenant-General  Eichard  Strachey,  c.  s.  i. 
Bertram  Wodehouse  Currie,  esq. 
I  trust  that,  as  the  matter  is  urgent,  and  as  the  inquiry  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  points  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  committee  may  be  able 
to  report  upon  an  early  day,  and  that  their  meetings  may  be  arranged 
accordingly. 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  monetary  conference  will  meet  at  Brus- 
sels on  the  22nd  of  November,  and  it  would  be  very  advantageous  if  I 
could  receive  the  report  of  the  committee  before  that  date. 
I  have,  &c., 

KiMBEBLET. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  INDIAN  CURRENCY  COMMITTEE. 


lOB  nn>iA. 

India  Office,  31st  May^  1893. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

1.  The  question  referred  lo  the  committee  by  your  lordship  is 
whether,  having  regard  to  the  grave  difficulties  with  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  are  confronted  through  the  heavy  fall  in  the  gold 
value  of  silver,  it  is  expedient  that  Her  Mi^esty's  Government  should 
allow  them  to  carry  into  eftect  the  proposals  which  they  have  made  for 
stopping  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India,  with  a  view  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  gold  standard.  And,  if  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  suf- 
ficient ground  for  overruling  tiie  government  of  India,  but  that  the 
measures  by  which  they  propose  to  attain  their  object  require  modifica- 
tion, we  are  asked  to  offer  aoy  suggestion  that  we  think  fit  for  the 
purpose. 

2.  The  expediency  of  allowing  the  government  of  India  to  carry  into 
effect  the  proposals  which  they  have  made  must  depend  on  the  view  of 
the  present  and  future  situation  of  that  government  as  regards  their 
revenue  and  expenditure,  as  well  as  upon  a  just  estimate  of  the  effect  of 
a  varying  and  possibly  much  lower  exchange  upon  the  commerce  and 
people  of  India. 

FINANOIAL  DIFFIOUIiTIES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA. 

3.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  government  of  India  have  ex- 
perienced serious  difficulty  owing  to  the  fall  of  exchange,  which  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years.  The  government  have  yearly  to  remit 
a  very  large  sum  to  this  country  in  discharge  of  their  gold  obligations. 
In  1873-'74,  before  the  fall  commenced,  the  amount  remitted  was 
13,285,6782^  which,  at  a  rate  of  exchange  of  Is.  10.351d.,  was  repre- 
sented by  Bx.  14,265,700.  During  last  year  (1892-^93)  the  amount  re- 
mitted was  16,532,2152.,  which,  at  the  average  rate  of  exchange  in  that 
year,  viz.  Is.  2.985<l.,  required  a  payment  of  Ex.  26,478,415.  If  this 
could  have  been  remitted  at  the  exchange  of  1873-'74  it  would  have 
needed  only  Bx.  17,751,920.  The  whole  of  this  difference  of  ^Bx. 
8,726,495  can  not  properly  be  regarded  as  a  loss  to  the  government  of 
India  arising  from  the  difference  in  exchange.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  India  has  actuaUy  to  remit  in  1892~'93  upwards  of  Bx.  8,700,000 
more  than  if  the  exchange  had  been  at  its  former  point. 

4.  At  an  estimated  exchange  of  Is,  4d.  per  rupee  for  the  past  year  a 
surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  was  shown  of  Bx.  146,600;  the 
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exchange  having  fallen  to  an  average  of  rather  less  than  la.  3.,  thiB 
surplus  has  been  converted  into  an  estimated  deficit  of  Bx.  1,081,900, 
notwithstanding  the  improvement  of  the  revenue  by  Ex.  1,653,300  over 
the  budget  estimate. 

5.  Nor  is  this  all.    The  government  are  compelled  to  contemplate  a 
further  fall,  the  eftect  of  which  can  not  be  forecast.    There  has  b^'en. 
for  some  years  past  an  almost  continuous  fall  in  exchange,  though  it 
was  varied  by  a  sharp  rise  in  the  year  1890.    The  average  rate  in  1889-'90 
was  U.  4:M6d.    In  1890-'91  the  average  rate  was  Is.  6.089<2.,  but  in 
1891-'92  it  fell  to  Is.  4.733(1.,  in  1892-^93  to  Is.  2.985d[.,  and  exchange  has 
been  of  late  scarcely  maintained  at  Is,  2^d.  by  the  refusal  to  sell  bills 
on  India  below  that  rate.    The  extent  to  which  the  financial  position  o'€ 
the  government  of  India  is  affected  by  exchange  is  emphasized  in  th^ 
following  passages  of  the  recently  published  statement  of  Sir  David 
Barbour: 

The  immediate  eatue  of  our  financial  difficnltiee,  and  the  canse  which,  by  com. — 
pariBon  and  for  the  time  being,  dwarfis  all  others,  ia  the  faU  in  the  gold  valne  of  ail — 
▼er,  which,  aa  I  have  already  riiown,  has  added  to  the  Indian  expenditure  in  twc^ 
years  more  than  fonr  crores  of  rupees.    If  that  faU  could  be  stayed  and  the  rate  of 
exchange  with  £n^]and  fixed  permanently  at  even  its  present  low  figure,  the  diffl — 
culty  of  dealing  with  the  present  deficit  would  be  comparatively  light.    The  reye— 
nne  continues  to  grow  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  even  under  the  influence  of  indif — 
ferent  seasons  and  poor  harvests  it  has  made  fair  progress.    If  we  could  feel  asaureS 
that  there  would  be  no  further  fall  in  exchange,  I  have  little  doubt  that  increase  oC 
revenue,  restriction  and  reduction  of  expenditure,  with  possibly  some  taxation  of  ^ 
temporary  nature,  would,  in  a  ver^  short  time,  reestablish  ecjuilibrium.    A  serioa» 
effort  would  no  doubt  be  required  in  the  first  instance,  but  with  a  fixed  rate  of  ex- 
change we  would  have  a  definite  task  before  us,  and  our  measures  could  be  regu- 
lated accordingly.    But  it  unfortunately  happens  that,  unless  some  settlement  of 
the  currency  question  is  obtained,  there  is  no  prospect  of  even  the  most  moderate 
degree  of  stability  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 

•  •  •••••• 

Our  financial  position  for  the  coming  year  is  at  the  mercy  of  exchange,  and  or 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  affect  in  any  way  the  price  of  sUver.  If  we 
budget  for  the  present  deficit  of  Rx.  1,595,100,  and  exchange  rises  one  penny,  we 
■haU  have  a  surplus;  if  it  falls  a  penny,  we  shall  have  a  deficit  of  more  tttai  three 
erores ;  if  we  impose  taxation  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a  half  crores  of  rupees,  a  turn 
of  the  wheel  mav  require  us  to  impose  further  taxation  of  not  less  magnitude; 
another  turn,  and  we  may  find  that  no  taxation  at  aU  was  required.  It  will  be 
obvious,  from  what  I  have  just  said,  that  what  we  have  got  to  consider  in  making 
our  arrangements  for  next  year,  is  not  so  much  the  question  of  increasing  the  public 
revenue,  or  restricting  that  portion  of  the  public  expenditure  which  is  under  our 
control,  but  the  chances  of  a  settlement  of  the  currency  question. 

VAIiTTE  OF  SILYEB. 

6.  The  production  of  silver  has  largely  increased  of  late  years,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  based  as  regards  the  earlier  years 
on  the  statistics  compiled  by  Professor  Soetbeer,  and  as  to  the  more 
recent  years  on  the  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  in  the  United 
States: 


Avenige  ananal  prodaction  of  silver. 


1876  to  1880 

1881  to  1885 

1886  to  1890 

1890 

1891 

1892 < 


Approximate 
equiTslent  in 

Kilos. 

OBS.  at  32.15  to 

the  Idlognunme. 

2,460,252 

78,776,000 

2, 812. 908 

00,435,000 

8,450,201 

111,213,000 

4, 144, 233 

133.237,000 

4,493,100 

144,453,000 

4.731,000 

152,102,000 

to 

to 

4,000,000 

157,585,000 
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7.  In  the  year  1878  what  is  known  as  "  the  Bland  aef  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  which  required  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  to  purchase  not  less  than  24,000,000  and  not  more 
that  48,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  silver  per  annum,  which  would  be 
equal  to  a  consumption  varying  from  20,625,000  to  41,250,000  ounces 
(641,000  to  1,283,000  kilos)  in  the  year.  Under  the  authority  of  that 
act  the  Government  purchased  yearly  the  minimum  amount  'required. 
Notwithstanding  these  purchases,  the  price  of  silver  fell  from  52-^-<i. 
per  ounce,  the  average  of  1878,  to  43fjd.  in  February,  1890. 

8.  In  that  year  what  is  known  as  ''the  Sherman  act"  was  passed 
by  the  United  States  Legislature,  under  which  the  duty  was  imposed 
on  the  Government  of  purchasing  no  less  than  54,000,000  ounces 
(1,680,000  kilos)  a  year,  in  lieu  of  the  amount  required  to  be  pur- 
chased under  the  Bland  act. 

9.  The  effect  of  this  obligation  to  purchase  silver  to  the  value  of 
about  six  millions  sterling  beyond  the  purchases  required  under  the 
earlier  law,  coupled  probably  with  the  anticipation  that  further  legis- 
lation, and  perhaps  free  coinage  of  silver,  would  follow,  was  a  sudden 
and  considerable  rise  in  the  value  of  silver,  which  culminated  in  the 
month  of  September,  1890,  when  it  reached  the  price  of  54|d.  per 
ounce.  There  was,  however,  a  speedy  decline  from  this  price,  and 
since  July,  1892,  silver  has  realized  not  more  than  an  average  of  SS^cL 
per  ounce,  the  present  price  being  37fjd. 

10.  Even  if  the  increased  production  is  kept  in  view,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  why,  with  the  increased  purchasing  by  the  United  States 
to  the  amount  of  six  millions  sterling  per  annum,  and  the  simultaneous 
large  increase  of  the  Indian  imports  of  silver,  which  averaged  from 
August,  1890,  when  the  Sherman  act  came  into  force,  to  March,  1893, 
upwards  of  46,500,000  ounces,  the  price  should  be  sixpence  per  ounce 
lower  than  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  1890.  It  has,  indeed,  been  argued 
that  the  recent  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  was  due  to  the  blow  which  the 
passing  of  that  act  gave  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  desired  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  But  against  this  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  price 
of  silver  in  London  rose  during  the  time  that  the  Sherman  act  was 
passing  through  Congress,  and  continued  to  rise  for  some  weeks  after 
it  became  law.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  that,  although  the 
United  States  Government  have  under  that  act  made  purchases  vary- 
ing from  34  to  42  per  cent  of  the  estimated  production  of  the  world, 
and  India  has  increased  and  not  diminished  her  imports  of  the  metal, 
the  price  of  silver  has  fallen  to  its  present  low  level,  is  beyond  question 
and  of  grave  moment. 

11.  Supposing,  even,  that  no  change  were  made  in  the  currency  ar- 
rangements of  the  United  States,  the  experience  of  the  past  would 
forbid  the  conclusion  that  the  price  of  silver  would  be  stationary  at  its 
present  level.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  act  on  the  assumption  that 
no  further  fall  is  possible  or  even  probable. 

12.  The  International  Monetary  Conference  which  recently  assembled 
at  Brussels  has  not  led  to  any  change  in  the  situation,  and,  although 
it  adjourned  to  a  fiature  day,  that  day  is  now  past,  and  it  seems  uncer- 
tain whether  there  will  be  any  further  meeting. 

13.  Moreover  a  strong  agitation  exists  in  the  United  States,  with 
respect  to  the  law  now  in  force  providing  for  the  purchase  of  silver. 
Fears  have  been,  and  are,  entertained  that  there  may  come  to  be  a 
premium  on  gold,  and  a  strong  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Government  of  that  country,  with  a  view  to  bring  about  an  alter- 
tion  ofthatlaw^ 
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14.  In  December  last  a  bill  was  iutarodxieed  is  the  Senate  to  ft|i^ 
the  Sherman  act,  and  another  to  suspmid  purchases  under  it.  Whetiuar 
any  such  measure  will  pass  into  law  it  is  impossible  to  foretell,  but  it 
must  be  regarded  as  possible;  and  although,  in  the  light  of  past  exper- 
iencCj  predictions  on  such  a  subject  must  be  made  with  caution,  it  is 
certainly  probable  that  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act  will  be  followed 
by  a  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  silver. 

15.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  fall  in  price  which  would  be  effectual 
largely  to  check  the  production  of  silver.  From  time  to  time,  as  the 
price  of  silver  has  continued  to  fall,  the  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  the  jMunt  had  been  reached  at  which  production  must  be  checked. 
Experience  has,  however,  falsified  aU  these  predictions.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  the  fact  that  the  working  of  a  mine  has  become  un- 
profitable does  not  ensure  that  the  output  shall  be  at  once  diminished 
or  the  mine  closed.  But,  if  this  state  of  things  were  long  to  continue, 
and  owing  to  a  progressive  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  mining  operations 
could  only  be  carried  out  at  an  increasing  loss,  one  would  expect  to 
find  the  working  abandoned  before  any  very  long  period  had  elapsed. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  a  period  of  continually  increasing  Ml 
in  the  price  of  silver  has  been  coincident  with  a  large  increase  in  t^e 
production  of  that  metaL  In  the  quinquennium  187^1880,  the  annual 
average  price  of  silver  ranged  from  54f|^.  to  51Jc2.,  the  average  for  the 
quinquennium  being  52J{2.  In  the  next  quinquennium,  1880-1885,  the 
range  was  from  51|^c{.  to  48|d.,  the  average  for  the  quinquennium  being 
50|d.,  whilst  from  1886  to  1890  the  price  ranged  from  47^(2.  to  42ii({., 
the  average  for  the  quinquennium  being  44|d.  And  yet  the  annual 
average  production  of  silver  at  the  last  quinquennium  was  3,459,201 
kilos  (111,213,000  ozs.)  m  compared  with  2,450,252  kilos  (78,776,000 
ozs.)  in  the  quinquenmum  1876-1880,  being  an  increase  of  41  per  cent. 
Ana  with  an  average  price  in  1891  of  45-^.,  and  in  1892  of  39||^*9  or 
an  average  for  the  two  years  of  42^^.,  the  production  of  1891  has  been 
estimated  at  4,493,100  kilos  (144,453,000  ozs.),  and  that  of  1892  at 
4,731,000  to  4,900,000  kilos  (152,102,000  to  157,535,000  ozs.).  This  may 
show  that,  even  at  the  present  price,  the  production  of  silver  is  still  profit- 
able in  a  large  proxK)rtion  of  the  mines,  and  that  in  some  it  is  suffi- 
ciently so  to  stimulate  increased  development,  and  that  even  a  further 
&11  would  not  necessarily  diminish  l^e  total  output.  The  phenomena 
may,  indeed,  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  pointed  out 
in  the  report  of  the  gold  and  silver  commission,  that  investments  in 
the  mines  of  precious  metals  are  largely  of  a  speculative  character,  and 
that  many  such  mines  may  be  opened  out  and  worked  for  a  consid- 
erable time  at  a  loss  in  the  hope  that  such  rich  deposits  of  the  ore  wUl 
be  found  or  that  altered  circumstances  may  so  change  the  value  of  the 
metal  that  great  gains  will  be  reax)ed  in  the  future. 

16.  A  review  of  the  changes  in  the  price  and  production  of  silver  which 
have  characterised  the  last  12  years  certainly  forbids  our  entertaining 
any  confidence  that,  if  a  further  heavy  fsJl  in  the  price  of  silver  were  to 
take  place  it  would  be,  at  any  point  capable  of  estimation,  checked  or 
counteracted  by  diminished  production.  It  must  be  remembered,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  gold  and  silver  commission,  that  the  effect  of 
throwing  a  large  quantity  of  silver  upon  the  silver  market  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  proportion  which  that  quantity  bears  to  the  whole 
stock  of  sUver  in  the  world,  but  by  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the 
stock  of  silver  in  the  world  after  deducting  from  that  stock  the  very 
large  amount  of  silver  money  now  kept  in  circulation  by  countries 
which  have  a  silver  token  currency,  since  all  of  this  money  circulatea 
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at  an  artificial  value,  and  none  of  it  is  subject  to  the  flactnations  od 
the  market  It  can  not  be  reg^ded,  then,  as  otherwise  than  within  the 
reasonable  bounds  of  possibility,  that  a  repeal  of  the  Sherman  aet 
might  lead  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  of  even  6d.  per  ounce,  or 
more,  and  that  there  might  be  no  substantiid  reaction  &om  the  level 
thus  reached.  Such  a  mil  would,  it  may  be  said  with  practical  cer^ 
tainty,  reduce  the  exchange  to  about  1«.  Od.  per  rui>ee9  and  involve  the 
necessity  of  raising  at  least  Bx.  6,612,000  more  than  would  be  required 
by  the  government  of  India  to  effect,  even  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of 
If.  3d.  per  rupee,  a  remittance  of  the  amount  drawn  last  year,  namely, 
16,530,0001.;  while  the  payment  of  19,370,0002.,  which  is  the  present  esti< 
mate  of  the  drawings  for  1893-^4,  would,  at  Is.  M.  per  rupee,  require  Bx. 
30,992,000,  and  at  Is.  Od.  per  rupee,  Bx.  38,740,000,  involving  an  increase 
of  Bx.  7,748,000, 

CLAIMS  OF  INDIAN  OFFIOIAIiS. 

17.  The  dilBculties  which  the  Indian  government  have  in  meeting 
the  home  charges  are  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  fiohll  in  exchange 
has  led  to  claims  on  the  part  of  their  officers,  civil  and  military,  who 
receive  salaries  in  rupees,  to  some  compensation  for  the  loss  which 
they  sustain  owiog  to  the  fall  in  exchange.  Many  of  those  officials  are 
under  the  necessity  of  remitting  a  considerable  portion  of  their  income 
to  this  country  for  the  support  of  their  fEumlies  and  the  education  of 
their  children.  It  has  been  said  that  prices  have  Mien  in  this  country 
during  the  last  15  years,  and  that  a  smaller  sterling  remittance  will 
now  purchase  more  than  formerly.  This  is  no  doubt  to  some  extent 
true,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  all  xuices.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  how 
far  the  &11  of  prices  in  this  country  compensates  for  the  smaller  ster- 
ling remittance  which  the  same  number  of  rupees  wiU  procure;  but  it 
is  certain  that,  when  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  this,  the  pur- 
ohasing  power  of  the  incomes  of  Indian  officials  has  been  largely  re- 
duced. 

18.  It  appears  that  some  European  employers  have  felt  themselves 
bound  to  make  an  allowance  to  the  Europeans  in  their  service  in  India, 
sufficient  to  counterbalance,  to  some  extent*  the  loss  which  they  expe- 
rience owing  to  the  fall  of  the  rupee;  ana  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  even  in  existing  circumstances,  and  still  more  if  the  fall  of  ex- 
change continues,  the  government  of  India  can  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  appeals  of  their  servants  for  similar  treatment,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  engendering  serious  discontent,  apart  from  the  question  whether 
such  appeals  are  just  and  reasonable. 

EXPANSION  OF  BETSNIJX. 

19.  Hitherto,  the  expanrion  of  the  revenue  has  largely  provided  for 
the  additional  calls  which  the  fall  of  exchange  has  made  on  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  There  has  been,  in  spite  of  these  additional  caJis,  an 
average  surplus  during  the  last  10  years  of  Bx.  261,550.  It  is  true  that, 
but  for  the  expenditure  rendered  necessary  by  the  fall  in  exchange,  there 
might  have  been  further  remissions  of  taxation,  and  more  might  profit- 
ably have  been  spent  upon  public  works.  Though  upon  the  whole  the 
government  have  not  been  compelled  to  impose  increased  taxation  in 
order  to  discharge  their  liabilities  whilst  the  fall  in  exchange  has  been 
in  progress,  cer^n  alte/ations  have  been  made  in  the  taxation  of  the 
eoantry-'-aome  in  the  direction  of  remission,  others  of  aniactQaAb-*m\k 
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the  net  result  that  the  amount  of  the  increase  has  not  greatly  exceeded 
the  amount  of  the  remission.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that,  whilst  the  re- 
missions were  all  prior  to  1882,  the  increased  taxation  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  imposed  since  that  date.  The  addition  to  the  salt  tax,  which 
was  the  principal  source  of  increased  revenue,  produced  a  sum  of  Bx. 
1,726,000. 

20.  In  the  past  year  the  fall  in  exchange  of  about  one  penny  has 
added  Bx.  1,635,300  to  the  expenditure,  with  the  result  of  an  expected 
deficit  of  Bx.  1,081,900,  instead  of  the  anticipated  surplus:  and,  the  rate 
in  1893-^94  being  estimated  at  Is.  2^d.  per  rupee,  an  addition  of  Bx. 
2,229,400  is  caused  to  the  expenditure  beyond  the  charge  for  exchan^ 
entered  in  the  budget  of  March,  1892.  If  a  further  heavy  fall  in  ex- 
change were  to  take  place,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  a  financial 
equilibrium  would  be  brought  about  by  an  expansion  of  the  revenue 
alone. 

EFFECT  OF  FiXL  IN  EXCHANGE  ON  THE  PEOPLE  OF  INDIA  AND  ITS 

COMMERCE. 

21.  Before  considering  how  the  government  of  India  can  meet  the 
difficulties  which  they  experience  and  which  they  feel  compelled  to  an- 
ticipate, it  will  be  well  to  inquire  what  effect  the  variations  in  exchange 
to  which  attention  has  been  called  have  produced  upon  the  commerce 
of  India  and  the  prosperity  and  condition  of  its  people. 

22.  In  estimating  the  effect  upon  the  people  of  India  of  its  being 
necessary  to  raise  an  increased  number  of  rupees  to  meet  the  sterling 
remittances  of  the  government  of  that  country,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  extent  of  the  burthen  imposed  upon  the  people  of  India 
by  these  remittances  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  produce  which 
they  represent,  for  it  is  by  the  export  of  produce  that  the  debt  is  in  re- 
ality discharged.  In  so  far  as  the  necessity  of  exporting  more  produce 
arises  from  the  circumstances  that  gold  prices  are  lower,  the  people  of 
India  are  in  the  same  position  as  those  of  Australia  or  any  other  coun- 
try which  has  to  export  produce  for  the  purpose  of  pajring  the  interest 
on  its  gold  debt.  The  question  to  be  considered  is,  what  effect  has  the 
fall  in  exchange  upon  the  amount  of  produce  which  must  be  exported 
to  meet  a  given  gold  liability  t  To  determine  this,  the  gold  price  of 
the  produce  must  be  assumed  to  be  stationary.  When  silver  falls  in 
relation  to  gold,  the  greater  number  of  rupees  which  is  required  to 
meet  a  given  gold  payment  wiU  not  represent  a  greater  quantity  of 
produce  than  l^fore,  if  the  silver  price  in  India  of  the  produce  exported 
responds  to  the  changed  value  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold,  t.  e.,  if  it 
has  risen  or  has  been  prevented  from  falling.  Silver  prices  must  ulti- 
mately thus  respond,  although  an  interval  may  elapse  before  the  cor- 
respondence is  complete;  and  during  this  time,  whilst  more  produce  is 
exi)orted,  the  Indian  ryot  is  getting  proportionately  less  in  silver  for 
his  produce.  It  has  indeed  been  alleged  that  the  fall  in  the  gold  price 
of  certain  Indian  products  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  rupee,  but  this  allegation  is  strongly  controverted^  and,  having  re- 
gard to  the  phenomena  presented  in  the  case  of  Indian  products  not 
greatly  open  to  competition,  and  to  the  necessary  effect  of  competition 
in  the  case  of  those  which  are  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  it  seems 
far  from  clear  that  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  Indian  products  would 
have  been  materially  less  if  the  exchange  had  not  fallen. 

23.  Even  if  the  burden  upon  the  people  of  India  as  a  whole  has  not 
been  increased  by  the  fall  in  exchange,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
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has  been  to  some  extent  shifted  from  one  class  to  another.  The  burden 
of  those  who  pay  a  fixed  land  revenue  under  a  permanent  settlement 
has  been  lightened,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  those  whose  land 
revenue  has  not  been  resettled  in  recent  years,  or  resettled  with  ad- 
justment to  meet  the  most  recent  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
increased  salt  tax  presses  upon  the  people  at  large,  and  renders  more 
heavy  the  taxation  of  those  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  suffered 
rather  than  benefited  from  the  higher  rupee  prices  due  to  the  fall  in  the 
gold  value  of  silver. 

24.  We  pass  now  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  commerce  of 
India  is  alleged  to  have  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  variations  in 
exchange. 

25.  It  is  said  that  the  legitimate  trade  is  replaced  by  mere  specula- 
tion and  gambling.  There  seems  to  be  a  common  agreement  amongst 
those  who  differ  in  their  views  upon  almost  all  other  points,  that  tr^e 
is  seriously  harassed  by  these  fluctuations,  though  the  estimates  do 
not  all  agree  as  to  the  character  and  the  extent  of  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  this  cause.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  certain,  even  in 
the  view  of  those  who  are  most  strongly  sensible  of  the  mischievous 
effect  of  fluctuations  of  exchange,  that  the  volume  of  trade  over  a 
series  of  years  has  been  diminished  fr*om  this  cause,  though  there 
seems  a  common  agreement  that  any  sudden  or  violent  fluctuation 
almost  paralyses  business  for  a  time.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is 
not  so  much  the  fall  of  exchange  which  is  complained  of,  as  the  fluc- 
tuations, whether  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  Some  of  those  who 
admit  the  mischief  to  trade  of  exchange  fluctuations  allege  that  the 
extent  of  the  mischief  is  not  serious,  since  provision  can  be  largely 
made  against  the  effect  of  those  fluctuations  through  the  medium  of 
banks;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  traders  cannot  completely  safeguard 
themselves  in  this  way,  and  that  such  security  as  they  obtain  in  this 
respect  must  be  paid  for.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  before  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  silver  began,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange 
dependent  upon  it,  the  rates  of  exchange  varied  very  considerably  dur- 
ing particular  years,  though,  no  doubt,  the  fluctuations  have  been 
much  more  frequent  and  considerable  since  that  time. 

26.  Upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would  be  well  if 
commerce  were  free  from  the  inconveniences  of  fluctuations  which  arise 
from  a  change  in  the  relation  between  the  standard  of  value  in  India 
and  in  countries  with  which  her  commerce  is  transacted.  It  must  not 
be  assumed  that  the  adoption  of  the  same  standard  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  India  would  remove  all  the  disquieting  causes  of  the 
disturbance  of  trade  of  which  complaint  is  made.  If  the  commodity 
wliich  lies  behind  the  exchange  transaction  is  one  that  continues  to  fall 
in  relation  to  gold,  the  risk  which  arises  from  bargains  in  a  falling 
market  will  still  be  present.  The  liability  of  the  standard  of  the  one 
country  to  faU,  in  relation  to  the  other,  causes,  however,  an  additional 
risk,  and  consequently  increased  disturbance  to  trade. 

27.  It  is*  said  that  the  tendency  of  a  faUing  exchange  is  to  stimulate 
exports;  that,  inasmuch  as  more  silver,  i.  a.,  a  higher  silver  price,  is 
received  in  respect  of  the  same  gold  price,  whilst  wages  and  the  other 
factors  in  the  cost  of  production  do  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion, 
production  becomes  more  profitable,  and  is  therefore  stimulated.  As- 
suming this  to  be  true,  the  effect  of  each  successive  fall  must  be  transi- 
tory, and  can  continue  only  until  circumstances  have  brought  about  the 
inevitable  adjustment.    Although  one  may  be  inclined,  regarding  the 

MtBtter  tbeoretically,  to  accept  the  proposition  that  the  SUggealte^  ^\mxx- 
B.Mia.  23 2 
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lus  would  be  tKe  result  of  a  falling  exchange,  an  examination  of  tbe 
statistics  of  exported  produce  does  not  appear  to  afford  any  substantial 
foundation  for  the  view  that  in  practice  this  stimulus,  assuming  it  to 
have  existed,  has  had  any  prevailing  effect  on  the  course  of  trade;  on 
the  contrary,  the  progress  of  the  export  trade  has  been  less  with  a 
rapidly  falling  than  with  a  steady  exchange.  For  example,  from  1871- 
72  to  1876-'77  the  gold  value.of  the  rupee  fell  constantly  from  23.126d, 
to  20.50Sd.j  or  about  11 J  percent;  the  exports  of  merchandise  were 
actually  less  in  the  latter  year  than  in  the  former,  although  in  1876-'77 
their  rupee  value  exceeded  by  about  10  per  cent  that  of  the  exports  of 
either  1870-'71  or  1872-73.  From  1878-79  to  1884-^85  exchange  was 
fairly  steady,  the  average  rates  varying  only  between  19.96l5.  and 
19.308d.  per  rupee,  or  about  3J  per  cent;  and  during  those  six  years 
the  exports  rose  by  no  less  than  36  J  per  cent.  Again,  between  1884-'86 
and  1888-^89  the  fall  of  the  rupee  was  very  rapid,  from  19.308^  to 
16.379^.,  or  over  16  per  cent,  and  the  exi)orts  increased-  during  those 
four  years  by  16 J  per  cent;  out  in  the  single  year  1889-'90,  when  there 
was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  exchange,  ihe  exports  increased  by 
more  than  6^  per  cent.  It  is  said,  too,  that  whilst  a  falling  exchange 
tends  to  stimidate  exports,  there  is  a  corresponding  tendency  to  check 
imports.  Here  again  statistics  do  not  seem  to  show  that  diminished 
imx)orts  have  been  coincident  with  a  lower  exchange.  Taking  the  same 
periods  as  before,  from  1871-72  to  1876-77^  when  exchange  fell  llj 
per  cent,  imports  of  merchandise  into  India  increased  by  17  per  cent: 
from  1878-79  to  1884-^85,  when  exchange  was  steady,  the  increase  oi 
imports  exceeded  47  per  cent;  between  1884-'85  and  1888-^89,  when  the 
rupee  fell  about  15  per  cent,  the  imports  were  augmented  by  nearly  25 
I)er  cent;  while  in  1889-'90,  when  exchange  slightly  rose,  tJie  imports 
were  rather  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Upon  the  whole  we  can  not 
see  any  evidence  that  the  effect  of  a  falling  exchange  on  the  country  at 
large,  in  influencing  either  exports  or  imports,  has  over  a  series  of  years 
been  very  considerable.  Some  trains  of  a  priori  reasoning  would  seem 
to  lead  to  the  same  conclusions,  and  also  to  the  frirther  conclusion  that, 
even  if  a  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  does  stimulate  exports,  the 
result  is  not  necessarily  to  the  benefit  of  India  as  a  whole,  though  it 
may.  temporarily  benefit  the  employer  at  the  expense  of  the  wage- 
earner,  because  wages  rise  more  slowly  than  prices. 

28.  The  want  of  a  stable  exchange  between  England  and  India,  and 
the  fiEbct  that  it  has  fallen  so  heavily,  has,  it  is  alleged,  greatly  checked 
the  investment  of  British  capital  in  India,  and  the  development  of  the 
country  which  would  have  been  the  fruit  of  such  investments.  Lon- 
don is  the  lending  market,  and  London  thinks  in  gold.  London  is 
ready  enough  to  lend  upon  contracts  for  repayment  in  gold,  but  hesitates 
to  enter  upon  silver  transactions,  or  to  engage  in  industrial  enterprises 
in  a  silver  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  uncertainty  as  to  the 
interest  which  would  be  received  for  the  investment,  and  as  to  the 
diminution  which  the  invested  capital  might  suffer  if  it  were  desired  to 
retransfer  it  to  this  country,  tends  to  check  British  investments  in 
India.  This  is  a  real  evil,  the  importance  of  which  we  do  not  desire 
to  underrate.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  a  great  number 
of  industrial  enterprises  have  been  established  in  India  during  recent 
years,  such  as  collieries,  cotton  mills,  jute  mills,  woollen  mills,  and  paper 
mills,  in  which  much  capital  has  been  invested;  and  that  large  sums 
liave  been  spent  upon  tea  plantations  is  evidenced  by  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  tea  grown  in  and  exported  from  India.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  adoption  by  India  of  the  same  standard 
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which  exists  in  England  might  not  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  that  country.  Capitalists  have,  of  late,  been  slow 
to  invest  in  many  kinds  of  industrial  enterprise,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
prices  are  falling,  or  have  fallen,  very  generally.  If  a  gold  standard 
were  adopted  for  India,  and  similar  phenomena  of  falling  prices  ensued 
there,  capitalists  might  still  be  unwilling  to  provide  capital  for  indus- 
trial enterprises.  In  connection  with  the  point  under  discussion,  it 
may  be  well  to  observe  that  a  falling  exchange,  owing  to  its  effects 
upon  their  salaries,  savings,  and  pensions,  renders  it  more  difficult  to 
procure  and  arrange  for  the  services  of  the  European  employes  required 
for  the  carrying  on  of  industrial  undertakings  in  India. 

29.  There  is  another  i>oint  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  It  is  said  that,  by  making  silver  the  standard,  and  keeping 
the  Indian  mints  open  to  silver,  the  Anglo- Indian  government  have 
attracted  to  India  that  depreciating  metal,  and  have  thus  made  India 
purchase,  at  a  comparatively  high  cost,  an  enormous  quantity  of  it, 
which  is  now  of  less  value  than  when  it  was  bought.  In  this  there  is 
some  truth,  but  also  much  exaggeration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
an  open  mint  in  India  offers  a  market  into  which  silver  could  be  con- 
tinuoosly  poured  without  regard  to  the  currency  requirements  of  India, 
until  such  an  alteration  in  prices  of  commodities  was  brought  about  as 
to  make  its  importation  no  longer  profitable.  It  is  only  when  and  so  far 
as  the  opening  of  the  mints  to  silver  has  led  to  the  importation  and 
coinage  or  hoarding  of  useless  and  now  depreciating  silver,  tliat  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  can  be  considered  to  have  inflicted  a  loss  ui>on 
India.  What  this  loss  amounts  to  we  can  not  determine,  but  we  are 
not  without  indications  that  India  is  becoming  surfeited  with  silver. 

30.  The  net  imports  of  silver  into  India  in  the  23  years  from  1870-'71 
to  1892-^3  have  been  Bx.  165,226.000,  or  dn  average  of  Bx.  7,134,000  a 
year,  and  the  coinage  demands  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  Bx. 
6,500,000  annually,  so  that  we  may  infer  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
newly  imported  silver  has  during  these  years  passed  through  the  mint. 
Since  1877-^78  the  net  yearly  imi)orts  ranged  from  about  4  to  11  millions 
Bx. ;  bnt  in  1890-^91  there  was  an  abnormal  rise  to  more  than  14  mil- 
lions. Much  of  this  silver  appears  to  have  remained  in  the  currency 
department,  causing  at  the  same  time  a  great  and  sudden  inflation  of 
the  paper  currency.  Between  March  and  December,  1890,  the  note 
issue  increased  from  about  15|  crores  of  rupees  to  27  crores,  an  increase 
of  71  per  cent.  The  inflation  was  yet  further  aggravated,  and  at  the 
end  of  August,  1892,  the  notes  issued  stood  at  more  than  29  crores; 
but,  according  to  recent  returns,  there  has  been  some  contraction,  and 
the  amount  in  circulation  is  now  about  26  crores.  With  this  sudden 
expansion  of  the  issue  of  notes  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  silver 
coin  and  bullion  reserve  took  place,  viz,  from  Bx.  9,771,782  at  the  end 
of  March,  1890,  to  Bx.  21,440,022  at  the  end  of  January,  1891,  an  ad- 
dition of  more  than  11^  crores  of  rupees.  It  deserves  novice  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  that  throughout  1892  the  import  of  gold  not 
only  ceased  to  be  in  excess  of  the  exports,  but  the  current  was  reversed. 
During  the  five  years  ending  with  March,  1890,  the  average  net  import 
was  aljout  Bx.  3,000,000.  In  1890-'91  it  was  Bx.  5,636,172,  in  1891-'92  it 
was  Bx.  2,413,792,  whilst  in  1892-^93  the  net  import  ceased,  and  the 
excess  of  exjMrts  was  upwards  of  Bx.  2,800,000. 

31.  Down  to  a  comparatively  late  date  it  was  generally  believed  that, 
notwithstanding  a  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver,  prices  in  India  had 
been  practically  unaltered^  but  the  evidence  before  us  points  to  the 
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conclusion  that  during  recent  years  the  silver  price  of  Indian  produce 
has  risen.  If,  as  experience  shows,  wages  respond  more  slowly  to  the 
alteration  in  the  value  of  the  standard,  this  rise  in  the  price  of  produce 
must  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  wage-earning  classes. 

32.  The  above  facts  give  reasons  for  believing  that  the  recent  fall  in 
silver,  coupled  with  the  open  mint,  has  led  India  to  import  and  coin 
more  silver  than  she  needs,  and  the  worst  of  the  evil  is  that  it  is  a 
growing  one.  Every  unnecessary  ounce  of  silver  which  has  been  or  is 
being  imported  into  India  is  a  loss  to  India  so  long  as  silver  is  de- 
preciating in  gold  value;  for  it  is,  ex  hypothesis  not  needed  for  present 
use,  and  it  can  be  parted  with  only  at  a  sacrifice.  So  far  as  the  open 
mints  attract  unnecessary  silver  to  India,  they  are  inflicting  a  loss 
upon  the  people  of  the  country,  and  benefiting  the  silver-producing 
countries  at  the  cost  of  India. 

•  33.  So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  past.  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider the  effect  to  be  anticipated  from  a  continued,  and  not  improbably 
heavy,  fall  in  the  exchange  between  India  and  England. 

34.  All  the  evils  to  which  attention  has  been  called  would,  of  course, 
be  aggravated  and  intensified.  If  prices  continued  to  rise,  while  wages 
were  more  slowly  advanced,  the  material  condition  of  the  wage-earning 
class  would  be  continually  deteriorating.  As  respects  the  Gk>vem- 
ment,  we  have  already  point'Cd  out  that,  if  no  change  be  made  in  the 
currency  arrangements  of  the  country,  and  a  heavy  fall  were  to  take 
place,  such  as  we  have  referred  to  as  possible,  they  would,  unless  they 
could  largely  reduce  their  expenditure,  be  compelled,  in  order  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  upon  them,  to  impose  increased  taxation  to  a 
very  serious  extent.  It  has  been  snggcsted  that  economy  in  the  civil 
and  military  administration  of  India  is  still  possible,  a  point  whichdoes 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry;  but,  even  assuming  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  Indian  government  might  without  impairing  effi- 
ciency of  administration  be  diminished,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  this 
could  be  done  suddenly  to  a  very  great  extent,  so  as  to  meet  the  an- 
ticipated difficulty.  The  net  expenditure  of  the  government  of  India 
is  about  Ex.  50,000,000.  Supposing  the  deficiency  which  had  to  be 
met  should  be  from  Rx.  8,000,000  to  Rx.  10,000,000,  it  is  not  conceiva- 
ble that  an  equilibrium  could  be  brought  about  by  reducing  the  ex- 
penditure. When  we  pass  to  consider  whether  the  revenue  required 
to  meet  the  defficiency  might  be  raised  by  increased  taxation,  we 
encounter  at  once  a  position  of  great  delicacy.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  several  directions  increased  taxation  is  |K)ssible,  but  the  difficulties 
connected  with  it  are  grave,  and  its  political  danger  is  said  to  be  a 
matter  of  serious  moment. 

POSSIBILITY  OP  INOREASINa  TAXATION. 

35.  Inasmuch  as  the  Indian  producer  has  so  far  benefited  by  the  taXL 
in  exchange,  that  he  has  received  a  higher  silver  price  for  his  produce 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  and  the  burden  of  the  land 
revenue  he  has  to  pay  has  thus  become  less,  it  would  be  natural  to 
seek  in  an  increase  of  the  land  revenue  a  large  contribution  towards 
the  deficiency.  !N^early  one-fourth  of  the  land  revenue  is,  however,  per- 
manently settled.  Of  the  remainder  the  greater  part  is  fixed  on  assess- 
ments for  30  years,  most  of  which  are  of  recent  date.  It  is  impracti- 
cable, therefore,  to  derive  from  this  source  the  revenue  required. 

36.  An  increase  of  the  salt  tax  has  been  before  now  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  additional  revenue.    But  the  objections  to 
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^     this  tax  have  long  been  recognized.    It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  poll-tax, 

which  falls  on  aU  classes,  but  presses  most  heavily  on  the  very  poor. 

It  is  tnie  that  the  price  of  salt  has  been  redaced  in  recent  years,  bat 

the  tax  is  now  about  600  per  cent  ad  valorem^  and  any  increase  would 

chiefly  affect  those  who  have  suffered  rather  than  benefited  by  the 

fall  in  exchange.    It  has  been  strongly  pressed  upon  us,  too,  that  it  is 

the  main  reserve  of  taxation  in  case  of  war  or  any  other  emergency, 

and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  exhausted  in  order  to  meet  the  present 

difficulty.    Even  an  addition  of  20  per  cent  to  the  existing  tax  would 

not  yield  more  than  from  Bx.  1,500,000  to  Bx.  1,750,000. 

37.  An  addition  to  the  stamp  duties  is  deprecated  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  largely  a  tax  on  the  administration  of  justice  and  that  it 
would  not  be  right  materially  to  augment  taxation  of  this  description. 

38.  Doubts  are  entertained,  and  probably  with  reason,  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  raise  a  largely  increased  revenue  by  means  of 
excise.  It  is  said  that  it  would  stimulate  illicit  practices,  and  any 
attempt  to  augment  the  excise  revenue  would  be  attacked  as  calcu- 
lated to  increase  drinking  and  to  promote  intemperance. 

^.  Of  all  the  suggested  methods  of  adding  to  the  revenue,  the  re- 
imposition  of  import  duties  would,  according  to  the  evidence  before  us, 
excite  the  least  opposition;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  it  would  even  be 
popular.  The  duties  on  cotton  goods  have,  however,  only  recently  been 
abolished.  They  were  the  subject  of  vehement  attack  in  this  country 
Any  attempt  to  reimpose  them  would  meet  with  great  opposition. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  reimposition  of  such  duties  would 
provoke  a  demand  for  a  countervailing  excise  upon  all  cotton  goods 
manufactured  in  India.  Although  such  an  excise  duty  might  be  col- 
lected without  serious  difficulty  in  respect  of  goods  manufactured  in 
the  cotton  mills  of  Bombay  and  elsewhere,  it  is  alleged  that  it  would 
be  wholly  impracticable  to  enforce  it  generally,  in  view  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  on  a  small  scale  prevails 
throughout  India. 

40.  The  arguments  urged  against  the  reimposition  of  export  duties 
are  strong,  and  sound  in  principle.  The  only  duty  of  that  description 
now  in  force  is  imposed  on  the  export  of  rice.  Any  increase  of  it  is 
said  to  be  impracticable,  in  view  of  the  competition  of  other  countries; 
the  desire  of  the  government  of  India  to  abolish  it  has  been  often  ex- 
pressed; and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  existing  duty  can  be 
maintained. 

41.  If  the  income  tax  was  raised  to  twice  its  present  rate,  it  would 
probably  produce  about  Bx.  1,500,000  more  than  it  now  does.  The 
minimum  income  liable  to  the  tax  is  500  rupees.  An  increase  in  the 
rate  would  produce  very  great  discontent  amongst  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  and  criticising  the  actions  of  the  government  and 
of  promoting  agitation  when  they  are  prejudicially  affected.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  class  which  suffers  most  from  the  fall  in 
exchange  would  be  most  affected  by  an  increased  income  tax. 

42.  We  have  passed  in  review  the  means  of  taxation  which  have  been, 
or  are  now,  in  use  in  India.  It  remains  to  consider  the  new  sources  of 
taxation  which  have  been  suggested.  The  only  articles  so  largely  con- 
sumed that  taxation  of  them  would  afford  the  prospect  of  any  great 
augmentation  of  the  revenue  are  tobacco  and  sugar.  These  are  grown 
very  generally  throughout  India  in  small  quantities.  To  procure  a 
remedy  from  them  by  means  of  taxation  would  involve  constant  and 
rexatious  interference  with  the  x)eople,  and  the  cost  of  collecting  and 
enforcing  the  tax  would  be  enormous  in  proportion  to  the  sum  realized. 
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Those  who  have  ^ven  evidence  on  this  subject,  and  who  entertain  the 
gravest  objections  to  an  increase  of  the  salt  tax,  are  nevertheless  of 
opinion  that,  with  all  its  evils,  this  would  be  preferable  to  an  attempt 
to  raise  a  revenue  by  a  taxation  of  sugar  or  tobacco. 

43.  Although  it  is  recognised  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  prin- 
ciple in  favour  of  imposing  a  succession  duty,  the  difficulties  connected 
with  its  imposition  are  enhanced  in  India  by  the  many  different  laws 
which  regulate  succession,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  the  family  sys- 
tem affects  the  distribution  of  property  in  case  of  death.  This  has 
hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  its  introduction,  and  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  develope  any  practical  scheme ;  moreover,  whether  it  would  be 
found  possible  to  add  largely  to  the  revenue,  by  means  of  it,  must  be 
matter  of  speculation.  For  these  reasons  it  could  not  be  adopted  to  in 
order  to  meet  the  present  emergency. 

44.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  determine  whether  the  apprehensions 
expressed  to  us  that  increased  taxation  cannot  be  resorted  to  without 
grave  mischief  are,  to  the  full  extent,  well  founded,  or  whether  they  are 
exaggerated.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  burden  of  the  added 
taxation,  which  would  be  requisite  to  counterbalance  the  fall  in  ex- 
change, could  be  made  to  rest  on  those  who  might  with  the  most  justice 
be  subjected  to  it,  or  how  the  added  revenue  could  be  provided  except 
in  a  manner  opposed  to  sound  principles  of  taxation.  Even  if  it  be 
thought  that  the  political  dangers  anticipated  are  the  offspring  of 
somewhat  exaggerated  fears,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  they  may  be 
under-estimated.  Eepresentations  that  a  great  increase  of  taxation 
was  due  to  what  has  been  erroneously  called  the  "tribute"  paid  to  this 
country  would  add  sensibly  to  the  danger,  and  afford  an  inviting  theme 
for  agitators.  It  is  of  importance  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  public 
revenues  of  India,  as  of  most  Asiatic  countries,  largely  consist  of  ele- 
ments of  income  which  have  not  the  character  of  taxation,  as  that  term 
is  used  in  western  Europe,  and  that  it  has  been  through  the  natural 
growth  of  these  revenues  that  the  increased  expenditure  of  recent 
years  has  been  met  to  a  considerable  extent. 

POSSIBILITY   OF  EEDtTOINO  EXPENDITtTRB. 

45.  We  have,  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  indicated  the  results  of 
the  evidence  which  has  been  placed  before  us  upon  the  quesdon 
whether  the  deficiency  caused  by  exchange  may  be  met  by  increase  of 
taxation.  There  is  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  another  way  in 
which  a  deficiency  may  be  met,  viz,  by  reduction  of  expenditure.  We 
are  quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  resource,  and  to  ihe  expe- 
diency of  urging  economy  in  every  practicable  way,  more  especially  as 
there  is  no  such  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  government  of  India 
as  that  to  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  this  country  is 
subjected  by  the  representatives  of  the  taxpayers.  But,  difficult  as  it 
is  for  us  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  possibility  of  raising  additional 
revenue,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  possibility  of  reducing 
expenditure.  In  order  to  do  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  an 
examination  of  the  policy  and  action  of  the  government  of  India,  both 
in  military  and  civil  matters,  a  task  which  is  beyond  our  province. 
Experience,  however,  shows,  as  regards  military  expenditure,  that  it  is 
at  all  times  difficult  to  resist  its  growth,  and  that  occasionally  the  cir- 
cumstances which  call  for  it  are  beyond  the  control  of  any  government; 
while,  as  regards  civil  expenditure,  advancing  civilization  brings  with 
it  constantly  increasing  demands  fi>r  government  action  and  enterprise, 
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demands  which,  are  not  the  less  urgent  when,  as  is  the  case  in  India, 
they  must  orignate  with  the  government,  rather  than,  as  in  Europe, 
with  the  people.  Although,  therefore,  we  feel  strongly  the  necessity 
for  the  utmost  care  in  restricting  expenditure,  we  are  certainly  not  in 
a  iMsition  to  conclude  that  any  economies  are  possible  which  would 
enable  the  Indian  government  to  meet  successfully  the  great  aud 
growing  deficit  caused  by  falling  exchange. 

46.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  government  of  India  might  with 
propriety  charge  more  of  its  public  works  expenditure  to  capital,  and 
thereby  reduce  the  deficit  shown  in  the  revenue  account.  On  this  point 
we  can  only  say  that  the  government  of  India  have  for  a  long  time 
acted  on  the  sound  principle  of  charging  to  capital  only  such  outlay  as 
is  incurred  for  productive  works,  and  that  a  policy  of  allowing  unpro- 
ductive exx>enditure  to  be  so  charged  is  obviously  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion. 

PROPOSALS  OF  THE  OOVERNHENT  OF  INDIA. 

47.  We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  situation  is  a  very  critical 
one,  and  that  the  proposals  of  the  government  of  India  are  entitled 
to  the  most  careful  and  anxious  consideration.  We  proceed  to  state 
the  nature  of  those  proposals.  In  a  despatch  of  the  2l8t  of  June,  1892,* 
the  government  of  India  expressed  their  deliberate  opinion  that,  if  it 
became  dear  that  the  Brussels  Oonference  was  unlikely  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfiBkctory  conclusion^  and  if  a  direct  agreement  between  India  and 
the  United  States  were  found  to  be  unattain&ble,  the  government  of 
India  should  at  once  close  their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and 
make  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard.  The  gov- 
ernment forwarded  as  an  enclosure  in  this  despatch  a  minute  by  Sir 
David  Barbour,  the  financial  member  of  council,  giving  an  outline  of 
the  method  he  proposed  for  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard  into 
India,  if  such  a  measure  should  become  necessary.  The  nature  of  the 
plan  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  that  minute: 

6.  The  onlT  meMores  for  the  introdnction  of  a  gold  standard  into  India  whioh  seems 
to  me  feasible  are  the  foUowing : 

(1)  The  first  measure  would  be  the  stoppage  of  the  free  coinage  of  sUver.  Govern- 
ment would  retain  the  right  of  purchasing  silver  and  coining  it  into  rupees. 

(2)  The  next  measure  would  be  to  open  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold. 
Any  man  bringing  gold  to  the  mints  would  be  entitled  to  have  it  coined  into  gold 
coins,  which  would  be  legiU  tender  to  any  amount.  It  would  be  desirable  to  stop 
the  free  ooinaee  of  silver  some  time  before  opening  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of 
gold.  It  would  be  a  valuable  guide  to  us  in  subsequent  proceedings  to  know  ex- 
actly what  effect  the  stoppage  of  the  free  coinage  of  sUver  had  on  the  gold  value  of 
the  rupee. 

The  new  f^ld  coins  might  be  a  10-rupee  piece  and  a  20-rupee  piece. 

7.  The  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  to  be  issued  from  the  mint  would  be 
such  that  the  par  of  exchange  between  them  and  the  sovereign  would  be  the  ex- 
change which  it  was  desired  to  establish  between  India  and  England. 

For  example,  if  we  wished  the  rupee  to  be  worth  1«.  4d.,  the  10-rupee  coin  would 
contain  as  much  gold  as  was  worth  (1m,  4d[.)  X  10  =  160  pence.  The  quantity  of  fine 
f;old  in  the  10-rupee  piece  would  be  HS^hs,  or  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  contained 
in  the  sovereign. 

8.  The  question  of  the  ratio  at  whioh  we  should  exchange  from  the  silver  to  the 
gold  standard  would  require  careftil  consideration. 

We  ought  not  to  think  of  going  back  to  the  old  ratio  of  1  to  15^.  Neither  ought 
we  to  adopt  the  very  lowest  price  to  which  silver  may  have  fallen  at  any  time,  or  to 
consider  ourselves  bound  to  accept  the  market  ratio  of  the  very  moment  at  which 
the  change  was  made.  A  ratio  based  on  the  average  price  of  silver  during  a  limited 
period  before  the  introduction  of  the  gold  standard  would  probably  be  both  the 
safest  and  the  most  equitable. 

'Appendix. 
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48.  In  a  telegram  of  the  22nd  of  January,  1893,*  the  Govemmenfc 
made  this  further  statement  regarding  their  prox>osal8: 

We  propose  to  take  power  to  declare  by  notification  that  English  gold  coinago 
shaU  be  legal  tender  in  India,  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  13^  rapees  for  one  sovereign, 
and  we  have  provided  for  that  in  the  draft  bill.  We  think  that  an  interval  of  time, 
the  length  of  which  cannot  be  determined  beforehand,  shonld  elapse  between  closure 
of  the  mints  and  any  attempt  to  coin  gold  here.  The  power  to  admit  sovereigns  as 
legal  tender  might  be  of  use  as  an  ad  interim  measure,  and  need  not  be  osed  except 
in  case  of  necessity. 

49.  A  copy  of  the  draft  bill*  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  free  coin- 
age was  afterwards  forwarded.  It  proposed  to  repeal  the  free-coinage 
provisions  of  previous  legislation,  and  to  enact  that  the  governor-gen- 
eral in  councH  might,  by  order  notified  in  the  Gazette  of  ludia,  declare 
that  any  gold  coins  whi«h  were  for  the  time  being  a  legal  tender  in 
England  should  be  a  legal  tender  in  India  in  payment  or  on  account, 
at  such  rate,  not  being  less  than  13^  rupees  for  one  sovereign,  t.  «.,  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  rupee,  and  so  for  any  greater  or  smaller  coin,  as 
should  be  fixed  in  such  order,  and  might,  in  like  manner,  cancel  or 
vary  such  order. 

50.  In  the  minute  of  Sir  David  Barbour,  forwarded  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  proposals  are  stated.  He  observes  that, 
although  it  is  proposed  to  stop  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  to 
establish  a  gold  standard,  it  is  no  part  of  the  plan  to  substitute  gold 
for  silver  as  the  ordinary  currency  of  the  country.  It  is  contemplated 
that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  Indian  transactions,  silver  would  still  be 
used  as  the  medium  of  exchange.  He  refers  to  the  example  of  France 
and  other  nations,  as  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  gold 
standard,  though  a  large  percentage  of  the  circulation  consists  of 
overvalued  silver  coins,  which  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  He 
concedes  that,  in  order  that  the  gold  standard  may  be  effective,  a  limit 
must  be  placed  on  the  number  of  such  coins,  and  they  must  be  con- 
vertible into  gold  coins,  either  without  payment  of  premium  or  on  pay- 
ment of  a  trifling  premium,  whenever  any  person  wishes  for  gold  coins 
in  exchange  for  silver  coins.  Gold  coins  would  only  be  required  in 
exchange  for  silver  when  they  were  wanted  for  hoarding,  or  export, 
or  for  melting  down  into  ornaments.  It  is  pointed  out  that  one  mode 
in  which  the  scheme  might  be  carried  out  would  be  by  adopting 
measures  for  accumulating  a  store  of  gold,  and,  when  sufficient  had 
been  obtained,  opening  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold  coins,  that 
metal  being  then  made  legal  tender,  and  the  exchangeability  of  silver 
for  gold  coins,  according  to  their  face  value,  guaranteed  by  means  of 
the  accumulated  stock  of  gold.  This,  it  is  said,  would  be  an  expensive 
plan,  and  there  would  be  a  great  risk  of  the  whole  stock  of  gold  being 
drained  away  in  exchange  for  silver  rupees.  Sir  David  Barbour,  there- 
fore, does  not  recommend  this  plan ;  but  the  measures  which  appear  to 
him  feasible  are  those  described  in  the  passage  from  his  minute  already 
quoted.  It  is  said  that,  under  the  proposed  scheme,  if  the  govern- 
ment treasuries  were  required  to  give  gold  coins  for  silver,  whenever 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  there  could  not  be  any  considerable 
premium  on  gold  coins  so  long  as  there  were  any  in  the  public 
treasuries  or  in  the  paper-currency  reserve,  and  the  gold  standard 
would  be  effectively  maintained.  After  the  proposed  measures  had 
been  carried  out,  it  might  happen  that  no  gold  was  brought  to  the 
mints  to  be  coined  and  to  be  put  into  circulation,  and  that  the  rupee 
fell  in  value  below  Is.  4d. — supposing  that  to  have  been  the  ratio 

*  Appendix. 
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fixed — or  it  might  happen  that,  thoagh  gold  was  brought  to  the  mints 
for  a  time  and  the  rupee  was  worth  Is,  4^.,  yet,  subsequently,  gold 
ceased  to  be  brought  to  the  mints,  gold  coins  ceased  to  be  found  in 
circulation,  and  the  rupee  fell  below  Is.  4td.'y  in  either  case  it  would  be 
a  sign  that  the  rupee  was  redundant;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there 
were  too  many  silver  rupees  in  circulation,  and,  consequently,  their 
value  had  fallen  below  sixteen  pence  each,  and  that  the  gold  standard 
was  no  longer  effectively  maintained.  The  remedy,  in  such  a  ca«e,  it 
is  said,  would  be  to  contract  the  rupee  currency,  and  to  adopt  any 
feasible  measures  for  improving  the  general  financial  position  of  the 
country.  Such  an  improvement  would  give  increased  confidence,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  rupee  currency,  if  carried  far  enough,  must  ulti- 
mately restore  the  value  of  that  coin.  The  greatest  danger,  it-is  said, 
would  arise  .immediately  after  the  first  introduction  of  the  gold 
standard,  and  would  be  brought  about  by  silver  rupees  being,  as  they 
certainly  would  be,  returned  to  India  from  foreign  countries,  and  by 
their  being  thrown  into  the  active  circulation  from  Indian  hoards.  It 
is  thought,  however,  that  the  existing  hoards  in  India  would  practi- 
cally remain  unaffected.  The  reduction  of  the  rupee  currency,  it  is 
said,  might  or  might  not  prove  a  very  expensive  measure.  It  could 
be  spres^  over  a  number  of  years,  and,  until  it  had  been  carried  out  to 
a  si^cient  extent,  the  gold  standard  would  not  be  effectively  main- 
tained. Of  course,  while  the  reduction  of  the  rupee  currency  was  in 
progress,  there  would  not  be  an  effective  gold  standard;  but  even 
during  that  period  of  uncertainty  it  might  be  expected  that  the  ex- 
change with  England  would  remain  much  steadier  than  it  had  been 
during  the  last  few  years. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  PROPOSALS. 

61.  We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  proposal  of  the  government  of 
India  to  close  the  mints,  in  the  first  instance,  without  adopting  a 
gold  standard,  but  coupled  with  the  provision  that  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment should  have  the  power  of  declaring  English  gold  coins  to  be 
legal  tender  in  India,  at  a  rate,  to  be  fixed  by  proclamation,  such  that 
the  value  of  the  rupee  so  fixed  shaft  not  exceed  Is.  6d. 

62.  Let  us  consider  what  would  be  the  immediate  effect  of  these 
proposals.  First,  then,  as  to  their  effect  on  the  gold  value  of  un- 
coined silver,  and  on  the  future  relation  of  uncoined  silver  to  the 
coined  rupee. 

63.  Minting  of  silver  would,  for  the  time,  be  at  an  end,  and  this  use 
of  or  demand  for  uncoined  silver  would  cease  to  exist.  What  has  been 
the  use  or  demand;  and  what  would  it  be  likely  to  be  in  the  future t 
Some  notion  may  be  formed  on  this  i)oint  by  examining  the  quantity 
of  rupees  coined  in  the  last  few  years  and  of  silver  deposit^  in  the 
currency  reserves  against  the  issue  of  notes. 

64.  The  average  amount  of  the  new  coinage  in  India  has  been  as 
follows: 

Bx. 

1870-'71  to  1874-76  (annual average) 2,931,282 

1875-'76  "  1879-'80        "  "  8,493,881 

ISSO-'Sl  "  1884-^85        "  "  4,480,408 

1885-'86  "  ISSd-W        "  "  8,310,788 

1890-'91  (one  year) 13,163,474 

1891-'92      "      "     5,553,970 

1892^^     "      '*     12,705,210 

TearJj^ average,  IS7a-^l  to  1892-'93 .. ft.^S^^^'i^ 

''  ''       187&-'76  "  1892-'93 l,«S^,73a 
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55.  The  annual  average  of  silver  bullion  in  the  paper  currency  reserve 
has  been  as  follows : 

ISTO-Tl  to  1874-75  (annual  average) 1,468,771 

1875-76  "  1879-'80        "            "          1,319,060 

1880-*81  "  1884-'85        "            "          756,894 

1885-'86  "  1881f-'90        "            "          1,019,828 

1890-'91  (one  year) 747,974 

OntheSlstofMarch,  1892,itwaa 1,775,669 

The  average  for  the  22  years  being 1,152,106 

56.  Looking  to  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  absorption  by 
India  of  silver  for  currency  purposes  since  1875  has  averaged  more  than 
Ex.  7,700,000  a  year.  The  coinage  from  1885-'86  to  1892-'93  was 
Ex.  72,976,594,  making  an  annual  average  of  about  Ex.  9,122,000.  This 
is  equivalent  to  34,200,000  ounces  of  silver. 

57.  The  net  imports  of  silver  into  India  have  been  as  follows: 

Bx. 

1870-71  to  1874-75  (annual  average) 8,063,082 

1875-76  "  1879-'80        "  "         7,054,200 

1880-'81  "  1884-'85        "  "         6,080,527 

1885-'86  "  1889-'y0        "  "         9,635,134 

1890-'91  (one  year) 14,175,138 

1891-'92     "      "     9,022,184 

1892-'93     "      "     12,863,569 

Yearly  average,  1870-71  to  1892-'93 7,183,722 

"  "         1875-76"  1892-'93 8,328,344 

So  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  silver  imported  into  India  has  been 
absorbed  by  currency  demands  or  has  passed  through  the  mints. 

58.  The  United  States  currency  demand  is  54,000,000  ounces  of  »ilver 
a  year. 

59.  The  production  of  silver  iu  the  world  is  estimated  for  1822  to 
have  been  from  152,102,000  to  157,535,000  ounces. 

60.  The  currency  demands  of  India,  therefore,  have  during  recent 
years  been  nearly  a  quarter,  and  those  of  the  United  States  rather 
more  than  a  third,  of  the  whole  world's  production.  If,  therefore,  either 
the  one  or  the  other  were  to  cease,  there  ought,  according  to  general 
laws,  to  be  a  great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  if  both  were  to  cease 
the  fall  ought  to  be  very  great  indeed,  until  the  reduction  of  the  demand 
had  produced  a  similar  effect  on  the  supply.  We  have  already  ex- 
plained that  this  reduction  in  supply  might  not  follow  for  some  time 
the  diminution  of  demand,  and  the  fall  might  be  protracted  for  a  long 
time. 

61.  Ko  safe  inference,  however,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  cessation  of 
the  Indian  or  American  demand  can  be  founded  exclusively  on  these 
figures.  Apprehension  of  the  future  often  operates  on  the  minds  of 
men  and  produces  an  efi'cct  on  the  market  greater  than  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  demand  and  supply  would  seem  to  warrant.  The  closing 
of  the  Indian  mints  would,  no  doubt,  make  it  more  likely  that  the 
United  States  would  give  up  buying  silver,  and,  if  the  apprehension 
of  this  were  added  to  the  cessation  of  the  Indian  demand,  the  effect 
might  be  a  panic  in  the  silver  market.  Eventually  the  price  of  silver 
v'ould,  no  doubt,  settle  down  to  the  new  circumstances  of  demand  and 
supply. 

62.  There  is  still  another  element  to  be  considered.  If  the  effect  of 
the  proposal  of  the  Indian  Government  were,  sooner  or  later,  to  cause 
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a  demand  for  gold  in  India  which  does  not  now  exist,  it  might  raise  the 
yalae  of  gold  as  against  all  other  things,  including  silver.  In  other 
words,  the  gold  price  of  silver  might  be  still  further  diminished. 

63.  All  the  factors  of  the  problem  are  so  uncertain  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict,  with  any  confidence  or  in  Tiuinerical  terms,  what  the 
effect  of  closing  the  mints  would  be  on  the  value  of  uncoined  silver. 
The  greater  the  effect  the  greater,  of  course,  would  be  the  difference 
in  value  between  coined  and  uncoined  silver  in  India,  and  the  greater 
the  dangers,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  might  arise  from  that  source. 

64.  Next,  as  to  the  effect  of  simply  closing  the  mints  on  the  future 
value  or  gold  price  of  the  rupee.  If  there  be  already,  as  there  is  reason 
to  suppose,  a  quantity  of  unused  rupees  in  India,  they  would  have  to 
be  absorbed  before  the  closing  of  the  mints  produced  an  effect  on  the 
value  of  the  rupee.  In  that  case  there  might  be  some  time  to  wait  be- 
fore there  was  ahy  increase  in  its  value.  .  The  apprehensions  of  men 
concerning  the  future  might  cause  an  immediate  effect  of  a  serious 
character;  but  we  cannot  venture  to  say  for  what  length  of  time  this 
would  be  maintained.  Neither  could  we  trace  the  progress  of  the  en- 
hancement of  the  value  of  the  rupee,  in  respect  of  time  or  place,  which 
we  should  expect  to  follow  the  closing  of  the  mints. 

65.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  rupee  might 
be  raised,  if  the  Indian  mints  and  Indian  currency  were  to  remain  closed 
against  both  precious  metals.  The  government  of  India,  however,  add 
the  proposal  to  make  English  sovereigns  legal  tender  at  a  ratio  which 
is  not  to  exceed  Is.  6d,  to  the  rupee;  and  it  remains  to  be  considered 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  stopping  the  free  (*x)inage  of  silver,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  this  condition.  The  proposal  would  leave  it  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Indian  government  either  to  fix  that  ratio  at  once,  or 
to  proceed  by  successive  stages.  If  the  higher  ratio  were  adopted,  if 
the  government  were  not  itself  to  add  rupees  to  the  currency,  and  if, 
in  consequence  of  the  closing  of  the  mints,  exchange  rose  rapidly  to 
that  ratio,  the  difficulties  and  evils  arising  from  an  appreciation  of  the 
currency,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  call  attention  hereafter,  would  be  so 
much  the  greater;  if  a  lower  ratio  were  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  and 
if  exchange  were  to  rise  more  gradually,  these  difficulties  and  evils 
would  be  less;  but,  whichever  plan  were  selected,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment would  probably  be  deemed  by  the  public  to  have  decided  that 
eighteen  pence  was  to  be  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee;  which,  conse- 
quently, would  be  regarded  as  a  limit.  When  that  limit  was  reached 
the  currency  would  again  become  automatic,  since  gold  sovereigns 
could  be  freely  exported  to  India  to  serve  as  currency  there. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PROPOSALS:  (X)  AS  TO  THEIR  PRACTICABILITY. 

66.  The  first  objection  taken  to  the  scheme  of  the  Indian  government 
is,  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  maintain  the  rupee  in  the  manner 
suggested,  on  a  ratio  to  gold  much  higher  than  that  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  silver  of  which  it  consists.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  reliance  placed  by  the  Government  of  India  upon  the  phenomena 
exhibited  in  the  currency  system  of  France  and  other  nations.  It  will 
be  important,  therefore,  to  direct  attention  to  the  essential  features  of 
the  present  Indian  currency,  and  to  consider  what  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  proposals  of  the  Government  of  India  by  the  experience  derived 
from  the  currency  arrangements  of  other  countries. 
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DIFFERENT  OURRENOT  SYSTEMS  OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 

1.  United  Kinodoic. 

67.  The  present  Indian  monetary  system  is  snbstantiany  modelled  on 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  essential  features  of  which  are — 

(1)  The  standard  coin  to  be  of  one  metal,  gold. 

(2)  The  mint  to  be  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  this  metal,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  current  coin  shall  be  regulated  automatically,  and  not  be 
dependent  on  the  action  of  the  Oovemment. 

(3)  Token  coinage  to  be  of  a  different  metal,  or  metals,  subsidiary  to 
the  standard  coin,  legal  tender  only  to  a  limited  amount,  and  its  face 
value  and  the  price  in  the  standard  metal  at  which  it  can  be  obtain^ 
from  the  mint  being  greater  than  the  market  value  of  the  metal  con- 
tained in  it. 

It  may  be  added  that,  under  the  act  of  1844,  paper  money  is  convert- 
ible on  demand  into  gold,  its  quantity  above  a  fixed  amount  varying 
with  the  quantity  of  gold  against  which  it  is  issued. 

68.  Lord  Liverpool  and  other  authorities  would  have  added  that  the 
standard  metal,  gold,  should  be  the  principal  medium  of  exchange,  but 
this  is  no  longer  the  fact.  Gh)ld  is  the  standard  or  measure,  but  for  the 
most  part  not  the  medium  itself.  Though,  however,  in  wholesale  trans- 
actions, and  in  a  great  many  retail  purchases,  gold  is  no  longer  the 
medium  of  exchange,  the  use  of  gold  coins  is  probably  greater  in  the 
United  Kingdom  than  in  most  other  countries. 

69.  As  regards  the  stocks  of  gold  and  silver  (other  than  mere  token 
money)  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  India,  such  inlbrmation  as  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  leads  to  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  two 
following  paragraphs. 

70.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  available 
for  the  purposes  of  currency  is  uncertain,  but  the  mint  estimate  of  the 
gold  in  circulation  is  91,000,0002.,  of  which  the  amount  in  banks  (in- 
cluding that  in  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  in 
other  banks  against  which  notes  are  issued)  is  stated  to  be  25,000,0002. 

There  is  also  the  fiduciary  issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England 
and  other  banks,  which,  at  the  close  of  1892,  stood  at  27,450,0002. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  gold  held  by  the  issue  de- 
partment of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  gold  held  by  the  Scotch  and 
Iri^  banks  in  respect  of  notes  issued  beyond  the  authorized  limits, 
can  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  currency,  since  i£ 
can  not  be  used  at  the  same  time  with  the  notes  which  are  issued 
against  it;  but  the  amount  is  included  in  the  sum  of  91,000,0002. 
above  mentioned,  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  with  foreign  coun- 
tries which  keep  a  gold  reserve  against  their  notes,  though  not  under 
conditions  so  strict  and  specific  as  those  of  the  English  act  of  1844. 

Iin>iA. 

71.  In  the  Indian  currency  system,  as  established  in  1835,  silver 
takes  the  place  which  gold  occupies  in  the  English  system.  Cheques, 
bankers'  money,  and  other  credit,  have  not,  in  India,  replaced  the  me- 
tallic currency  to  the  same  extent  as  has  been  the  case  in  England. 

The  Indian  mint  is  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver;  the  rux>ee  and 
the  half  rupee  are  the  only  standard  coins,  and  are  legal  tender  to  an 
unlimited  amount.  It  is  uncertain  what  is  the  stock  of  rupees  in  India, 
but  it  must  be  very  large;  Sir  David  Barbour  says  that  tiie  amount  in 
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active  drcalation,  in  which  of  conrse  the  hoards  are  not  included,  has 
been  recently  estimated  at  Bx.  115,000,000;  and  by  some  writers  it  has 
been  placed  mnch  higher.  Mr.  F.  G.  Harrison,  who  has  taken  great 
pains  in  the  investigation,  puts  it  at  Kx.  134,170,000,  besides  Bx. 
30,000,000  of  the  coins  of  native  states. 

Oold  is  not  legal  tender,  and  there  are  no  current  gold  coins. 

There  is  a  subsidiary  silver  fractional  coinage,  which  is  legal  tender 
only  to  the  limit  of  one  rupee. 

Paper  money  may  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  8,00,00,000  rui>ees 
against  securities,  and  beyond  this  only  against  a  reserve  of  coin  or 
bullion  deposited.  The  amount  of  notes  so  issued  was  Bs.  26,40,18,200 
on  the  31st  of  March,  1893,  and  the  reserve  was  constituted  as  follows: 

Sa. 

Coin 17,53,85,744 

Bullion 86,82,456 

Seooritiei. 8,00,00,000 

For  the  purposes  of  the  paper  currency  India  is  divided  into  circles, 
at  present  eight  in  number.  The  notes  are  legal  tender  for  five  rupees 
and  upwards  within  the  circle  for  which  they  are  issued,  and  are  con- 
vertible at  the  office  of  issue  and  (except  in  the  case  of  British  Burma) 
at  the  principal  city  of  the  presidency  to  which  the  circle  of  issue  be- 
longs. 

72.  When  we  proceed  to  examine  the  currencies  of  other  countries 
we  find  that  many  of  the  conditions  which  have  been  considered  essen- 
tial in  the  English  and  Indian  currencies  are  either  wanting  altogether 
or  have  been  replaced  by  other  conditions.  The  following  is  a  short 
statement  of  the  most  important  features  in  these  currencies,  and  of 
the  stock  of  gold,  silver,  and  notes  available  for  currency,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  them,  as  they  stood  at  the  close  of  1892;  but 
we  must  guard  ourselves  against  being  supposed  implicitly  to  accept 
all  the  figures. 

United  States. 

73.  The  standard  is  gold,  and  the  mint  is  open  to  gold. 

There  is  little  gold  coin  in  circulation,  at  any  rate  in  the  Ea-stern 
States,  but  a  large  reserve  of  gold  in  the  banks  aud  in  the  Treasury  : 

Stock  in  the  banka £82,250,440 

Stock  in  the  Treasury 48,852,290 

Silver  dollars  in  the  Treastiry 70,948,080 

Silver  dollars  in  circulation 12,334,490 

and  these,  or  the  certificates  issued  against  them,  circulate  at  a  gold 
value  at  the  old  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

There  was  also  in  the  Treasury,  of  silver  bullion,  an  amount  valued 
at  17,874,430{.,  against  which  paper  certificates  are  issued,  which  cir- 
culate at  a  gold  value  at  the  same  ratio. 

The  aggregate  paper  currency  was  about  210,000,0002. 

The  sUver  currency  and  paper  based  on  silver  are  accepted  as  legal 
tender  to  any  amount,  and  there  is  no  premium  on  the  gold  and  gold 
certificates  in  comparison  with  them. 

74.  In  this  case  a  very  large  amount  of  silver,  or  certificates  repre- 
senting such  silver,  has  hitherto  been  kept  in  circulation  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1.  But  there  is  considerable  apprehension  concerning  the  diffi- 
culties which  may  arise  if  the  compulsory  purchase  of  silver  by  the 
Treasury  for  currency  purposes  should  continue.  Under  the  Bland 
act,  passed  in  1878,  these  purchases  amounted,  as  above  stated,  to 
sbont  20,600,000  ounces  in  the  year^  whilst  under  the  SVx^m^xi  \ay(!>^ 
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which  was  passed  in  1890,  these  purchases  have  been  increased  to  an 
annual  amount  of  54,000,000  ounces. 

Canada. 

76.  The  standard  is  gold;  but,  though  there  is  a  provision  for  coining 
gold  dollars  at  the  rate  of  4.86 J  to  the  British  sovereign — that  is,  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1 — there  is  no  Canadian  gold  coin,  and  little  or  no  gold 
coin  in  circulation. 

Canada  has  no  mint.  Fractional  sUver  currency  is  supplied  from 
England. 

The  stock  of  gold  is  said  to  be  about  2,400,000^. 

There  are  about  3,700,000Z.  worth  of  Dominion  notes  of  various 
amounts,  from  25  cents  up  to  4  dollars;  and  the  banks  may  issue  notes 
for  5  dollars  or  any  multiple  thereof,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  their 
^'unimpaired  paid-up  capital,''  such  notes  being  redeemable  in  si>ecieor 
Dominion  notes.    The  present  issue  is  about  7,000,000^. 

The  Dominion  notes  (unless  it  be  for  small  amounts)  are  redeemable 
in  "coin  current  by  law  in  Canada'' — ^that  is,  in  such. dollars  as  above 
mentioned.  The  American  silver  dollar  circulates  at  par,  at  the  ratio 
of  16  to  1,  although  a  Government  proclamation  was  issued  in  1870  de- 
claring it  to  be  legal  tender  up  to  the  amount  of  10  dollars,  but  only  at 
80  cents  per  dollar. 

Silver  is  not  convertible  into  gold. 

76.  This  is  a  vQry  remarkable  case,  since,  without  any  gold  currency, 
and  without  even  a  mint  for  gold,  dollar  notes  and  silver  dollars  circu- 
late at  the  United  States  gold  dollar  value. 

West  Indies. 

77.  All  the  West  India  Islands  and  British  Guiana  have  adopted  the 
English  currency,  gold  being  the  standard  but  silver  being  the  legal 
tender  without  limit.  In  practice  British  gold  is  never  seen  there, 
but  the  circulating  medium  consists  of  shillings  and  colonial  bank 
notes.  Except  in  British  Honduras  no  silver  dollars  are  legal  tender, 
but  gold  doubloons  remain  legal  tender  at  64  shillings  (the  rate  fixed 
in  1838)  throughout  the  West  Indies. 

In  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  gold  doubloons  and  United  States  gold 
coins  are  not  uncommonly  seen;  they  come  from  the  Isthmus  and  Vene- 
zuela, and  go  to  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  a  steady  current. 

In  the  Bahamas  the  United  States  gold  dollar  (worth  4«.  1.316(2.)  is 
popularly  overrated  at  4«.  2d.,  and  consequently  American  eagles 
circulate  freely  (or  did  so  until  notes  were  introduced). 

British  Honduras  has  as  its  standard  the  silver  dollar  of  Guatemala, 
which  is  a  5-franc  piece  without  any  gold  behind  it. 

78.  This  is  an  instance  of  a  gold  standard  without  gold  and  a  silver 
token  currency  circulating  to  an  unlimited  extent  at  a  value  based  on 
that  gold  standard. 

Germany. 

79.  Germany,  in  adopting  a  gold  standard  in  1873,  adopted  most  of 
the  features  of  the  English  currency  system.  The  mint  was  opened  to 
gold,  and  a  subsidiary  silver  token  coinage  was  introduced,  limited  in 
quantity  by  reference  to  population,  and  legal  tender  only  to  a  limited 
amount.  Tlie  peculiarity  of  the  case  of  Germany  is  that  20,000,000i. 
w^ortli  of  old  silver  thalers  are  retained  in  circulation  at  a  ratio  of  15^ 
to  1,  and  are  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  extent.    Of  the  new  coinage 
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of  gold,  the  banks  hold  34,250,000;.,  in  addition  to  6,000,0002.  stored  at 
the  fortress  of  Spandau,  while  the  amoant  in  circulation  is  estimated 
to  be  from  65,000,0002.  to  70,000,0002. 

The  amoant  of  paper  currency  issued  is  6,000,0002.  by  the  Imperial 
Goyemment,  53,790,0002.  by  the  Beichsbank,  and  8,950,0002.  by  other 
banks,  making  a  total  of  68,740,0002. 

80.  On  the  whole,  the  German  system  approximates  more  closely 
than  any  other  to  our  own,  though  it  is  said  that  there  are  not  equal 
facilities  for  obtaining  gold  for  export. 

Scandinavia. 

81.  The  standard  has  been  gold  since  1873,  and  the  mints  appear  to 
be  open  to  gold,  but  there  is  little  gold  in  circulation.  Bank  notes 
convertible  into  gold  are  the  ordinary  currency. 

Silver  is  only  subsidiary  token  currency.  Tbe  stock  of  gold  held 
by  the  banks  appears  to  be  about  5,500,0002.  and  of  notes  about 
13,000,0002. 

The  Latin  Union. 

(a)  France, 

82.  The  mints  are  open  to  gold. 

Silver  coinage,  except  of  subsidiary  coins,  has  since  1878  been  and 
is  now  prohibited  under  the  rules  of  the  Latin  Union. 

There  is  a  large  quantity  of  gold  coin  in  actual  circulation. 

The  i^eculiarity  of  the  French  currency  is  the  large  amount  of  5-franc 
pieces,  which  circulate  at  the  old  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  They  are  legal 
tender  to  any  amount,  and  are  accepted  as  freely  as  the  gold  coin. 
They  are  not  legally  convertible  into  gold. 

The  stock  of  currency  appears  to  be  as  follows: 

Gold,  aboat...... £171,0C0,000 

SUver 140,000,000 

Notes 132.000,000 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  convertible  into  gold  or  silver, 
at  the  option  of  the  bank.  The  bank  pays  gold  freely  for  home  use, 
but  if  gold  is  required  in  large  quantities,  especially  for  exportation, 
special  arrangements  must  be  made. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  either  the  silver  or  the  notes  at 
their  gold  value. 

83.  Here  is  a  currency  which  for  all  practical  purposes  appears  to  be 
X>erfectly  sound  and  satisfactory,  but  which  differs  from  our  own  in 
most  important  particulars.  It  is  sometimes  called  '^^talon  boiteux," 
or  Umpiug  standard;  but  inasmuch  as  the  mint  is  open  to  gold  and 
closed  to  silver  the  standard  is  really  gold,  whilst  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  currency  is  either  inconvertible  silver  or  notes  payable  (at 
the  option  of  the  bank)  in  silver  or  gold^  maintained  without  difficulty 
at  the  above-mentioned  artificial  ratio. 

(h)  Belgium. 

84.  The  mint  is  open  to  gold. 

The  rules  as  to  5-franc  pieces,  as  to  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver, 
and  as  to  legal  tender  are  the  same  as  in  France. 
The  stock  of  currency  appears  to  be  as  follows: 

Gold,  about •£5,000,000 

Silver,  5-fir 8,000,000 

TSoieB 15,0QQ,0C» 

-■  -  *■       '  -  ■    ,  . 

•  Or  more. 
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The  notes  appear  to  be  convertible  into  either  gold  or  silver,  at  the 
option  of  the  bank. 

85.  The  situation  is  the  same  as  in  France;  but  inconvenience  migh 
be  exi)erienced  if  the  Latin  Union  were  to  be  terminated  and  the  se^ 
eral  members  were  obliged,  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  that  Union 
to  liquidate  in  gold  their  silver  currency  held  by  Franco. 

(o)  Italy. 

86.  The  mint  is  open  to  gold. 

The  rules  as  to  5-franc  pieces,  as  to  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silve 
and  as  to  legal  tender  are  the  same  as  in  France. 
The  stock  of  currency  appears  to  be — 

Gold £23,600,0 

Silver,  6-frano  pieces 4,000,0 

Notes 57,000,0 

There  is  very  little  metallic  coin  in  actual  circulation;  the  paper  isi 
a  discount,  and  the  exchange  below  par. 

87.  The  state  of  this  currency  is  unsatisfactory,  not,  however,  on  a 
count  of  the  artificial  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  but  on  account 
the  want  of  both  metals,  owing  probably  to  the  state  of  the  finano 
and  credit  of  the  country.    The  same  difficulty  would  arise  as  in  B< 
gium  if  the  Latin  Union  were  terminated. 

Holland  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

88.  From  1847  to  1873  Holland  and  its  dependencies  had  the  sing 
silver  standard.  In  consequence  of  the  changes  in  Germany  and  oth 
countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  adopted  the  gold  standard  : 
1873,  Holland  suspended  the  coinage  of  silver  in  that  year.  Silv 
could  no  longer  be  brought  to  the  Dutch  mint,  and  gold  coin  could  n< 
be  issued,  because  the  Dutch  Parliament  had  not  agreed\)n  a  gold  coi 
or  a  gold  standard.  There  was  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  coins  i 
circulation,  and  their  value  at  this  period  was  regulated  neither  I 
the  market  value  of  gold  nor  by  that  of  silver.  The  demand  for  coi 
was  increasing  in  the  years  1873  to  1875,  and  the  result  was  tha 
whilst  the  value  of  silver,  as  a  metal,  was  going  down  in  the  marke 
Dutch  silver  coins  were  appreciated  as  against  gold.  The  rate  of  e 
change  on  London,  which  oscillates  now  on  the  gold  basis  between  12 
and  12.3  florins  to  the  £  sterling,  shrank  to  11.12  florins. 

In  1875  the  gold  standard  was  adopted,  at  a  ratio  of  15|  to  1,  and  tl 
Dutch  mint  was  opened  to  gold,  whilst  the  coinage  of  silver,  except 
subsidiary  token  coins,  was  prohibited,  and  remains  so  at  the  prese] 
time.  A  considerable  quantity  of  gold  coin  was  minted,  which  wa 
however,  kept  in  reserve  and  not  used  for  internal  circulation.  Silv 
florins,  at  the  gold  value,  were  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  and,  wil 
paper  florin  notes,  which  were  also  at  a  gold  value,  formed  tne  intern 
circulation  of  the  country.  Neither  silver  nor  paper  is  convertible  in 
gold,  but  the  Netherlands  bank  has  always  been  willing  to  give  goi 
for  exportation.  In  1881  and  1882  the  balance  of  trade  turned  again 
Holland  and  the  stock  of  gold  ran  down  to  about  600,000^.  Und 
these  circumstances  an  act  was  passed  in  April,  1884,  which  enabh 
the  Government  to  authorize  the  bank  to  sell,  at  market  prices,  a  qua 
tity  of  25,000,000  silver  florins  whenever  the  state  of  the  curren< 
might  demand  it.  This  act  has  never  been  brought  into  operation,  bi 
it  has  restored  confidence;  the  necessary  stock  of  gold,  amounting  no 
to  upwards  of  5,000,000 !.,  has  been  maintained;  the  bank  gives  go 
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ftecly  for  export,  and  the  exchange  has  continued  steady  at  from  12.1 
to  12.3  florins  to  tlie  £  sterling.  No  diflBculty  has  been  experienced 
either  in  Solland  or  in  her  eastern  dependencies.  The  system  of  cur- 
rency baa  always  been  and  still  is  the  same  in  both.  There  is  no  mint 
and  little  or  no  stock  of  gold  in  Java;  and  at  the  same  time  the  rate 
of  exchange  between  Java  and  Europe  is  always  at  or  about  par.  It 
shoald  be  added  that  Java  merchants  can  always  do  their  business 
with  gold  countries  through  Holland. 
The  stock  of  currency  is  as  follows: 


Gold,  about. 

saver 

F»per 


In  Holland. 


£5, 200, 000 
11, 000. 000 
16,000,000 


In  JftT*. 


£500,000 
2,773,000 
4,250,000 


89.  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  standard  is  gold,  with  little  or  no 
gold  in  circulation.  The  silver  is  kept  at  an  artificial  ratio  much 
higher  than  its  market  value,  although  neither  it  nor  the  paper  is  con- 
vertible into  gold  except  for  purposes  of  export.  This  artificial  ex- 
change is  maintained  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  where  there  is  little 
or  no  gold^  as  well  as  in  Holland,  where  there  is  a  limited  stock. 

Austria-Hungary. 

90.  Before  1879  the  standard  coin  was  the  florin,  which  was  equal  to 
-^jth  part  of  a  pound  of  fine  silver.  The  mint  was  open  to  silver,  and 
sUver  florins  and  silver-florin  notes  were  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited 
amount.  The  actual  circulation  consisted  of  florin  notes,  which  were 
inconvertible;  their  amount  was  52,500,000^.  in  1879  and  69,500,0002.  at 
the  beginning  of  1892.  The  average  exchange  on  London  for  101,  ster- 
ling was  141.78  in  1861,*  after  the  Italian  war.  It  became  109  in  1865, 
but  rose  to  125.98  in  1867,  after  the  Austro-Prussian  war.  It  fell  to 
110.63  in  1872,  continued  at  111  till  1875,  but  rose  to  122.26  in  1877, 
117.89  in  1878,  and  116.63  in  1879.  It  seems  that  in  the  earlier  years 
there  had  been  a  premium  on  silver,  the  paper  money  being  depreciated 
below  its  face  value,  so  that  no  silver  was  brought  to  be  coined.  But 
silver  fell  in  price  from  59 J^.  per  oz.  in  1873  to  61^^  per  oz.  in  1879; 
the  notes  ceased  to  be  depreciated ;  and,  as  the  Austrian  mint  was  open 
to  silver,  it  became  worthwhile  to  bring  silver  to  the  mint  to  be  coined, 
so  that  between  August,  1878,  and  November,  1879,  the  silver  circular 
tion  had  increased  by  7,000,0002.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government,  in  March,  1879,  stopped  the  coinage 
of  silver  on  private  account,  but  continuea  coining  it  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion. The  quantity  so  coined  between  1880  and  1891  appears  to 
have  amounted  to  126J  millions  of  florins.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued tin  1891,  when  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  determined 
to  propose  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  and  to  open  the  mint  to 
gold,  for  which  the  necessary  measures  were  passed  by  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  legislatures  in  August,  1892.  From  1879,  when  the 
mints  were  closed  against  the  private  coinage  of  silver,  the  average 
exchange  for  102.  sterling  rose  from  117.83  fl.  in  1880  and  1881  to  126.61  fl. 
in  1887,  and  then  fell  to  116.80  in  1891  and  119.29  in  1892.    The  whole 

'  Table  given  by  M.  Soetbeer  {see  Appendix  to  Gold  and  Silver  Commisaicm's  Re- 
port, page  209)^  wbicli  differs  slightly  from  the  figures  of  exchange  0&  lioadon  |p:Teai, 
which  haye  been  fhmiahed  by  the  Anglo-AuBtrisLn  Bank. 

a.  Mia.  23- 3 
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oscillation  between  1879,  when  the  mints  were  closed,  down  to  1891, 
when  the  resolution  to  adopt  a  gold  standard  was  taken,  was  less  than 
9  per  cent,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  it  stood  at  nearly  the  same 
figure  as  at  the  beginning,  though  in  the  meantime  the  price  of  silver 
had  fallen  by  nearly  12  per  cent,  and  in  1891  it  was  more  than  6d.  per 
oz.  lower  than  in  1879.  The  basis  for  conversion  to  a  gold  standard, 
which  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  an  average  of  this  exchange, 
is  a  ratio  of  18.22  silver  to  1  gold,  or  1  gold  florin  =  2  francs  10  centimes, 
making  120.1  florins  equal  to  10^.    The  mint  is  now  open  to  gold. 

The  Austrian  Government  have  now  at  their  command  a  reserve  of 
about  361,000,000  florins  (or  nearly  30,000,000?.)  in  gold,  and  it  appears 
to  be  intended  that  a  certain  quantity  of  paper  and  of  silver  florins 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  and  that  the  paper  florins  remain- 
ing in  circulation  shall  be  convertible  into  gold. 


1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 - 

1880 

1881 

1882 , 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 


Animal 
average 
of  ex- 
change 
on  Lon- 
don in 
Vienna. 


110.89 
110. 91 
111.  78 
121.32 
122.17 
118.99 
117.30 
117.83 
117.83 
119.60 
120.00 
121.89 
124.92 
126.01 
126.61 
124.22 
ll{k55 
116.05 
116.80 
119.29 


ATenge 

priee  of 
bar  sflyer 

per  OS. 

m  Lon- 
don. (Pix- 
ley& 

Abeil.) 


91.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  case.  The  fall  in  exchange,  which 
would  have  accompanied  or  followed  the  fall  in. the  market  value  of 
silver,  has  been  averted  by  closing  the  mints  against  free  coinage  of 
silver.  Fair  steadiness  of  exchange  has  been  maintained  for  more  than 
a  decade,  although  the  paper  currency  was  inconvertible,  and  silver 
was  coined  on  government  account  alone;  and,  in  the  end,  a  law  has 
been  passed  for  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  a  gold  reserve  has 
been  accumulated,  and  the  mint  has  been  opened  to  gold. 

A  fra(ctional  subsidiary  coinage  of  silver  is  provided  for,  but  the  cur- 
rency will  probably  consist,  in  the  main,  of  paper  notes  convertible  into 
gold. 

Brazil. 

92.  The  case  of  Brazil  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  as  show- 
ing that  a  paper  currency  without  a  metallic  basis  may,  if  the  credit  of 
the  country  is  good,  be  maintained  at  a  high  and  fairly  steady  exchange, 
although  it  is  absolutely  inconvertible  and  has  been  increased  by  the 
act  of  the  government  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  of  tihe  popu- 
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lation  and  of  its  foreign  trade.    The  case,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  not 
quoted  as  a  precedent  which  it  is  desirable  to  follow. 

The  Brazilian  standard  coin  is  the  milreis,  the  par  gold  value  of  which 
is  27d.  A  certain  number  were  coined,  but  have  long  since  left  the 
countiy,  and  the  currency  is  and  has  since  1864  been  inconvertible 
paper.  The  inconvertible  paper  was  more  than  doubled  between  1865 
and  1888,  but  the  exchange  was  about  the  same  at  the  two  periods, 
and  very  little  below  the  par  of  21d,  It  had  gone  down  to  14d.  in  1868, 
the  date  of  the  war  with  Paraguay,  but  had  risen  again,  and  was  in 
1875  as  high  as  28|d.  In  1869,  when  the  quantity  of  paper  money  was 
increased  from  12,468.000L  to  18,322,0002.,  the  mean  rates  of  exchange 
showed  an  advance  or  about  119  per  cent.  Since  the  revolution  which 
displaced  the  Empire  and  established  the  Eepublic,  the  paper  issues  of 
the  banks  were  increased  by  more  than  30,000,0002.  in  less  than  three 
years,  so  that  the  paper  issue  in  1892  amounted  to  51,372,7002.,  and,  as 
the  result  of  this,  and  of  diminished  credit,  the  exchange  in  that  year 
ranged  from  lO^tZ.  to  15f(2. 

BESUIiTS  OP  EXAMINATION  OP  DIFFERENT   SYSTEMS   OF   CURRENCY. 

93.  It  is  impossible  thus  to  review  foreign  systems  of  currency  with- 
out feeling  that,  however  admirable  may  be  the  precautions  of  our  own 
currency  systein,  other  nations  have  adopted  different  systems  which 
apx>ear  to  have  worked  without  difficulty,  and  have  enabled  them  to 
maintain  for  their  respective  currencies  a  gold  standard  and  a  substan- 
tial parity  of  exchange  with  the  gold-using  countries  of  the  world, 
which  has,  unfortunately,  not  been  the  case  with  India.  This  has  been 
effected  under  all  the  following  conditions,  viz : 

(a)  With  little  or  no  gold  coin,  as  in  Scandinp^via,  Holland,  and 
Canada; 

(b)  Without  a  mint  or  gold  coinage,  as  in  Canada  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies; 

(c)  With  a  circulation  consistingpartly  of  gold,  partly  of  overvalued 
and  inconvertible  silver,  which  is  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount, 
as  in  France  and  other  countries  of  the  Latin  Union,  in  the  United  States, 
and  also  in  Germany,  though  there  the  proportion  of  overvalued  silver 
is  more  limited,  the  mints  in  all  these  countries  being  freely  open  to 
gold,  but  not  to  silver,  and  in  some  of  them  the  silver  coinage  ha^dng 
ceased;. 

(d)  With  a  system  tfhder  which  the  banks  part  with  gold  freely  for 
export,  as  in  Holland,  or  refuse  it  for  export,  as  in  France; 

(e)  With  mints  closed  against  private  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold, 
and  with  a  currency  of  inconvertible  paper,  as  has  been  temporarily  the 
case  in  Austria; 

(/)  With  a  circulation  based  on  gold,  but  consisting  of  token  silver, 
which,  however,  is  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  extent,  as  in  the  West 
Indies. 

The  case  of  Holland  and  7ava  is  very  remarkable,  since  in  that  case 
the  gold  standard  has  been  maintained  without  difficulty  in  both  coun- 
tries, although  there  is  no  mint  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  no  stock  of 
gold  there,  and  a  moderate  stock  of  gold  in  Holland;  whilst  the  cur- 
rency consists  of  silver  and  paper  legally  and  practically  inconvertible 
into  gold,  except  for  purposes  of  export.  The  case  of  Canada,  which 
maintains  a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  coinage,  is  also  very  remark- 
able. 
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94.  The  case  of  Anstria- Hungary  is  also  interesting,  and  presents  & 
remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  India,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table: 


Yeun. 

Ay«rage  valne  of 

florin,  deduced 
trom  the  table  of 
exchange  on  Lon- 
don in  Vienna, 
glTen  at  para- 
graph DO. 

Average  valne  of 

rupee  in  London, 

for  bills  in  India 

(for  official  years 

1873-74.  etc.). 

Comparison  of  the  two  tables,  taUiif 
the  first  year  as  equal  to  100. 

1873 

21.64 
21.64 
21.47 
19.78 
19.64 
20.17 
20.46 
20.37 
20.37 
20.07 
20.00 
19.69 
19.21 
19.05 
18.96 
19.32 
20.08 
20.68 
20.55 
20.12 

d. 

22.35 
.     22.16 
21.63 
20.51 
20.79 
19.79 
19.96 
19.96 
19.89 
19.52 
19.54 
19. 31 
18.25 
17.44 
16.90 
16.38 
16.57 
18.09 
16.73 
14.98 

Auitrianjlorin. 
100 
100 

99.21 

91.40 

90.76 

93.21 

94.55 

94.13 

94.13 

92.74 

92.42 

90.99 

88.77 

88.03 

87.62 

89. 2g 

92.79 

95.56 

94.96 

92.98 

100 

1874 

99.13 

1876 

96.76 

1876 

9L75 

1877 

98.02 

1878 

98.  S6 

1879 

89.81 

1880...... 

89.28 

1881 

89.01 

1882 

87.36 

18&3 

87.41 

1884 

86.39 

1885 

81.67 

1886 

78.03 

1887 

75.60 

1888 

7128 

1889 

74.12 

1890 

80. 9d 

1891 

74.86 

1892 

67.04 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  country  with  a  silver  standard  and  a  currency 
consisting  partly  of  overvalued  silver  but  chiefly  of  inconvertible  pa- 
per, has  been  able,  by  closing  its  mints  against  pnvate  coinage  for  a 
series  of  years,  and  whilst  still  continuing  to  coin  silver  on  govern- 
ment account,  to  maintain  a  fairly  steady  rate  of  exchange  with  gold- 
using  countries  for  a  considerable  period,  preparatory  to  adopting  a 
gold  standard. 

96.  Concerning  the  currency  of  Eussia  we  have  less  information  than 
in  the  case  of  other  countries.  But  it  appears  that  there  is  little  or  no 
silver  or  gold  coin  in  the  country,  and  that  the  currency  consists  of 
Inconvertible  paper  roubles,  based  on  silver.  The  Russian  mint  is  now 
closed  against  the  coinage  of  silver  on  private  account.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  paper  rouble,  being  in  form  a  promise  to  pay  silver, 
is  now,  owing  to  the  fall  in  silver,  exchanged  for  a  higher  value  in  gold 
than  the  silver  which  it  promises  to  pay.'  Taking  silver  at  38^.  per 
ounce,  the  silver  rouble  would  be  worth  23.774  pence,  whilst  the  paper 
rouble  is  quoted  at  25  pence.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  a 
similar  experience  in  the  case  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  phenomenon 
can,  of  course,  only  arise  when  the  amount  of  the  paper  currency  is 
limited. 

96.  It  would  thus  appear  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to  introduce 
a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  circulatiQU ;  without  a  large  stock  of 
gold  currency ;  and  even  without  legal  convertibility  of  an  existing 
silver  currency  into  gold.  Before  concluding,  however,  that  these 
precedents  are  directly  applicable  to  the  condition  of  things  existing 
in  India,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  them  carefully.  There  is  no  one  of 
the  countries  above  referred  to  in  which  silver  has  been  so  largely  and 
so  exclusively  used  as  in  India  during  the  last  half-^century ;  and  In 
most  of  them  the  people  have  been  for  long  accustomed  to  deal  with 
their  silver  coins  on  the  basis  of  a  double  standard.  To  the  French- 
man 5-fi:anc  pieces^  to  the  American  dollars,  have  for  generationfl  been 
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not  only  so  mucli  silver,  but  the  equivalent  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
gold ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  shock  to  his  habits  and  mode  of  think- 
ing to  treat  them  otherwise.  It  may  be  easier  to  maintain  an  old  and 
well-known  silver  currency  at  a  gold  value  in  countries  which  have 
been  bimetallic  and  in  which  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  are 
already  in  circulation,  than  to  introduce,  such  a  system  into  a  mono- 
metallic silver  country  such  as  India.  The  case  of  Austria-Hungary 
again  differs  firom  that  of  India  in  some  important  particulars.  In 
Austria-Hungary  the  standard  was  silver  with  an  inconvertible  paper 
currency ;  and  the  state  of  this  paper  currency  was  probably  one  of 
the  chief  fiEU)tors  which  made  a  fundamental  change  necessary.  Ill 
making  the  change  the  relation  of  Austria  Hungary  to  the  neighboring 
countries  was,  no  doubt,  an  important  consideration,  and  the  fact  that 
Germany  and  other  states  had  adopted  a  gold  standard  rendered  it 
erpedient  to  take  a  similar  course. 

97.  Even  in  the  case  of  Holland  and  its  East  Indian  colonies,  which 
is  prima  fade  very  much  in  point,  there  are  differences  which  detract  " 
from  its  value  as  a  precedent  for  India.  At  the  time  the  change  of 
standard  was  adopted,  the  relative  values  of  silver  and  gold  had  not 
parted  as  they  have  since  done;  and,  as  regards  Java,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  although  it  is  an  Eastern  country  dealing  largely  with 
silver-using  countries,  it  has  always  had  the  same  standard  and  the 
same  currency  as  Holland,  the  change  being  made  in  the  standard  of 
both  at  the  same  time. 

98.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  that  whilst  the  differenceirwe  have 
IM>inted  out  prevent  the  cases  of  the  countries  referred  to  from  being 
applicable  in  all  respects  as  precedents  to  the  case  of  India,  and  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  country  must  be  studied,  yet  the  ex- 
I>6rience  derived  from  the  currencies  of  those  countries  is  not  without 
value  as  bearing  on  the  questions  which  we  have  to  consider,  and  is 
imx>ortant  as  showing  under  what  various  conditions  the  exchange 
value  of  a  currency  may  be  maintained. 

X7SE  OF  PRECIOUS  METALS  AS  CURRENCY  IN  INDIA. 

99.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  natives  of  India  are  accustomed  to 
silver;  that  the  transactions  are  small  in  amount,  so  that  silver  is  better 
suited  to  their  use  than  gold ;  and  that  they  will  not  willingly  give  up 
the  rupee.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  substitute 
the  gold  sovereign  for  the  rupee  as  currency  in  ordinary  use,  and  that 
the  case  would  in  this  resx>ect  resemble  that  of  many  of  the  countries 
above  referred  to,  where  the  standard  is  gold,  but  the  ordinary  currency 
is  silver  or  paper. 

100.  Moreover,  gold  has  never  been  entirely  out  of  use  in  India.  It 
is  true  that  in  India  silver  has  for  the  last  30  or  40  years  been  more 
exclusively  used  than  in  many  of  the  countries  referred  to.  But, 
though  gold  coins  have  not  been  in  use  as  legal  tender,  and  no  fixed 
ratio  has  been  established  between  gold  and  silver  coins,  there  is  no 
part  of  India  in  which  gold  coins  are  not  well  known  and  procurable 
and  recognized  as  a  form  of  money,  the  value  of  the  chief  gold  coins 
being  regularly  entered  in  the  "Prices  current."  Until  1835  or  there- 
abouts gold  coins  constituted  a  recognized  part  of  the  Indian  currency, 
and  they  were  received  by  the  government  in  payment  of  its  demands 
till  December  1852 :  and  as  late  as  1854-55  gold  coin  to  the  value  of 
412y000L  was  sent  oy  the  government  from  India  to  London.     Th^ 
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value  of  the  gold  imported  into  India  in  the  eight  years  from  1862-63 
to  1869-70  was  no  less  than  50,000,000i. 

101.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  writing  in  1864  in  support  of  a  proposal 
to  make  sovereigns  legal  tender  in  India,  referred  to  the  large  impor- 
tation of  gold  since  1800  as  indicating  <^  the  determination  of  the  peo- 
ple to  have  gold,"  and  added  that  it  <^  shows  that  the  government 
"  would  be  cordially  seconded  by  them  in  any  attempt  to  introduce  a 
"gold  currency  on  a  sound  footing."  The  Secretary  of  State,  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  when  replying  in  the  same  year,  wrote:  "It  is  obvious, 
from  the  information  collected  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  that  there 
is  a  very  general  desire  for  the  introduction  of  gold  coins  in  India," 
and  "that  the  people,  even  in  the  upper  and  remote  parts  of  India,  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  sovereign."  There  is  little  question  but 
that  these  observations  are  as  applicable  at  the  present  time  as  when 
originally  made. 

102.  The  introduction  of  gold  coins  on  an  important  scale  would 
necessarily  take  place  through  the  banks,  and  the  complete  success  of 
the  paper  currency,  as  to  the  acceptance  of  which  by  the  people  of 
India  there  had  been,  on  the  part  of  many  persons,  serious  doubts, 
shows  that  there  need  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  introduction  of  a  gold 
legal  tender  coinage  on  the  ground  of  its  novelty. 

103.  It  may  be  added  that  the  value  of  the  net  imports  of  gold  into 
India  since  1880  has  amounted  to  more  than  Bx.  44,00(h000;  audit 
might  be  expected  that  much  of  the  uncoined  gold  now  in  India,  which 
must  be  very  considerable,  would  be  brought  to  the  mints  if  a  gold 
coinage  were  introduced  on  a  proper  basis. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PROPOSALS  (2)  ON  THE  GEOUND  OF  INEXPEDI- 
ENCY. 

104.  So  far  we  have  been  considering  whether  the  proposals  of  the 
government  of  India  are  practicable.  We  turn  now  to  consider  the 
objections  taken  to  those  proposals,  even  assuming  that  they  would  be 
effectual  to  maintain  a  stable  exchange.  Some  of  these  objeetions  are 
equally  applicable,  whether  the  exchange  is  or  is  not  materially  raised 
above  its  present  level.  Others  are  only  of  force  on  the  assumption 
that  exchange  is  to  be  so  raised.  We  will  deal  first  with  those  which 
are  diiected  against  the  scheme  generally  on  the  assumption  that  the 
rate  of  exchange  is  not  to  be  raised,  but  that  a  continued  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver  is  likely  to  create  a  considerable  divergence  between  the 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee  and  that  of  thesUverof  which  it  consists. 

OBJECTIONS    (a)   SUPPOSINa   THE    RATIO   NOT   TO    BE    BAISED    AND 

SILVER  10  FALL. 

105.  It  is  anticipated  by  some  that  a  serious  amount  of  spurious  coin- 
age would  result.  If  spurious  coins  to  a  large  amount  could  be  put  in 
circulation  the  transaction  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  profitable  one;  but 
in  countries  where  silver  coins  having  an  intrinsic  value  much  below 
their  nominal  value  are  in  circulation,  spurious  coinage  would  be  an 
extremely  profitable  enterprise,  and  experience  shows  that  the  appre- 
hended danger  has  not  been  realized  in  these  countries.  Against  this, 
however,  it  is  maintained  by  some  persons  that  this  aflbrds  no  guide 
as  to  what  would  be  likely  to  happen  in  India,  the  natives  of  which 
country  might,  in  their  opinion,  be  expected  to  display  great  skill  in 
the  manufacture  of  spurious  coins,  while  the  people  who  receive  them 
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are  guided  more  by  the  weight  of  metal  in  the  coin  than  by  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  precision  the  real  extent  of  the 
alleged  danger,  but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  order  to  carry  out 
operations  on  an  extended  scale  expensive  and  specially  constructed 
machinery  would  be  requisite,  we  doubt  whether  the  danger  of  India 
being  flooded  with  a  large  amount  of  spurious  coin  would  really  be  a 
grave  one. 

106.  The  effect  that,  on  the  assumption  with  which  we  are  now  deal- 
ing, the  closing  of  the  mints  would  have  upon  the  hoards  of  natives  of 
India  and  upon  their  silver  ornaments  is  more  free  firom  doubt.  Coined 
rupees,  of  which  it  is  said  that  the  hoards  chiefly  consist,  would  be  un- 
afiected  except  in  so  far  as  any  further  fall  in  their  gold  value  would 
be  prevented ;  but  the  uncoined  silver  and  silver  ornaments  would  cease 
to  be  convertible  into  rupees  and  would  certainly  be  depreciated  in 
value.  In  times  of  scarci  by  and  famine  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver 
ornaments  has  found  its  way  to  the  mints.  During  the  period  of  the 
great  famine  in  1877  and  the  following  years,  for  example,  large  quan- 
tities of  such  ornaments  were  minted.  In  three  years  no  less  than 
Bx.  4,500,000  were  thus  turned  into  money.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
transaction  of  converting  silver  ornaments  or  hoarded  silver  into  money 
is  not  at  the  present  time  effected  by  the  owner  himself  taking  them  or 
sending  them  to  the  mints  for  conversion  into  rupees ;  it  is  through  the 
intervention  of  the  village  money-lender  that  the  transaction  is  carried 
out  Uncoined  silver  would,  it  is  asserted,  still  be  converted  into  money 
in  .the  same  fashion.  This  is,  no  doubt,  true,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
ornaments  would  not  be  converted  on  terms  as  favourable  to  the  seller. 
It  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted  that  the  closing  of  the  mints  would  in 
this  case  depreciate  the  silver  ornaments  and  the  uncoined  silver  hoarded 
by  the  i)eople  of  India.  Such  a  use  of  ornaments  is,  however,  said  to 
be  rare. 

107.  A  further  objection  is  to  the  effect  that  the  proposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  would  perpetuate  the  burden  hitherto  experienced 
by  India  owing  to  the  fall  of  exchange,  and  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
stereot3ri>e  the  loss  of  persons  entitled  to  be  paid  in  rupees,  and  to  de- 
prive them,  by  act  of  the  government,  of  the  chance  of  a  rise.  To  this 
it  may  be  answered  that,  having  regard  to  the  future  prospects  of  the 
silver  market,  so  far  as  they  can  be  gauged  at  the  present  time,  all  per- 
sons concerned  would  probably  be  glad  to  lose  their  chance  of  a  future 
rise  on  the  terms  of  being  secured  against  the  effects  of  a  fall. 

108.  Another  objection  is  that  the  proposal  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment will,  if  there  should,  in  future,  be  a  divergence  between  the  value 
of  the  rupee  and  the  market  price  of  silver,  have  the  effect  of  convert- 
ing the  whole  of  the  currency  of  India  into  a  token  currency,  which 
would  in  no  way  differ  in  principal  from  an  inconvertible  paper  currency. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that,  although  a  nation  possessed  of 
a  fairly  satisfactory  monetary  system  might  well  hesitate  to  exchange 
it,  even  temporarily,  for.  an  inconvertible  currency,  yet  India  already 
labours  under  difficulties  the  gravity  of  which  is  admitted.  One  of  the 
greatest  risks  connected  with  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  is  the 
temptation  which  it  afibrds  to  the  government  unduly  to  expand  the 
amount  in  circulation;  the  proposal  of  the  Indian  government,  how- 
ever, does  not  involve  this  danger.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  in 
the  ITnited  States,  in  Germany,  in  the  Latin  Union,  and  in  Holland,  a 
very  large  amount  of  silver  coins  has,  with  mints  closed  against  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  been  maintained  as  ftiU  legal  tender  at  a  goVd. 
value  j&r  exceeding  that  of  the  silver  they  contain  j  whilst,  in  AnattVa^- 
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Hungary,  during  the  recent  fall  in  silver,  a  forced  paper  currency^ 
founded  originally  on  that  metal,  has,  in  exchange,  more  nearly  cor  — 
responded  with  the  original  gold  value  of  the  silver  on  which  it  w 
ba43ed,  than  has  the  silver  itself. 

109.  Again,  strong  objections  are  urged  to  the  power  being  pi 
in  the  hands  of  the  government  to  close  the  mints  to  the  public,  whil 
retaining  to  itself  the  power  to  coin  rupees,  and  thus  to  its  bein 


enabled  at  will  to  contract  or  expand  the  currency.    But  the  sLssump 

tion  we  are  now  making  is  that  the  exchange  is  not  to  be  materiall; 
raised  above  its  present  level.    If  the  rise  were  checked  by  the  recep- 
tion of  gold,  as  suggested  by  the  government  of  India,  the  discretion- 
ary power  vested  in  that  government  would  be  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits,  because,  if  the  rupee  were  to  rise  above  the  fixed  rati* 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cover  the  expenses  of  transmission  and  of  coin 
age,  it  would  become  profitable  to  take  gold  to  the  Indian  mint,  or 
send  sovereigns  to  India,  and  thus  the  currency  would  be  rendered  autd^ — 
matic  on  a  gold  basis. 

110.  It  is  further  objected  to  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  governments^ 
that  they  would  make  the  value  of  the  rupee  greater  than  it  other- 
wise would  be,  and  that  thereby  the  burden  of  Indian  taxation  would 
be  increased.  That  part  of  the  revenue  which  consists  of  fixed  pay- 
ments would  remain  unaltered  in  nominal  value,  whilst  each  rupee 
which  the  ryot  pays  would  be  worth  more,  and  the  rupee  prices  of  the 
goods  he  produces  would  be  less,  than  they  would  be  if  silver  continued 
to  fall.  The  argument  is  no  doubt  sound  ;  but  there  are  answers  to 
this  objection  which  would  have  no  little  weight. 

111.  Whether  silver  is  falling  or  gold  rising  in  value,  or  both  move- 
ments are  taking  place,  and  whether  an  appreciating  or  a  depreciating 
standard  is  the  less  open  to  objection,  are  questions  of  great  difficulty. 
We  are  dealing  with  the  assumption  that  the  present  ratio,  or  some 
ratio  differing  but  Uttle  &om  it,  is  maintained.  On  this  assumption, 
the  present  level  of  rupee  prices  would  not  be  at  once  altered;  and  if, 
in  future,  rupee  prices  became  less  and  the  burden  of  existing  fixed 
taxation  became  heavier,  than  they  would  have  been  if  a  silver  standard 
had  been  maintained,  this  result  would  not  be  arbitrarily  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  government,  but  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
new  standard  was  depreciating  less  or  appreciating  more  than  that  for 
which  it  was  substituted. 

112.  In  the  next  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  alteration 
in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  has  so  increased  the  liabilities 
of  the  Indian  government  in  comparison  with  its  revenues,  as  to  make 
it  necessary,  in  the  absence  of  other  remedies,  to  impose  fresh  taxa- 
tion. The  evidence  we  have  had  from  men  whose  experience  qualifies 
them  to  judge  points  distinctly  to  the  conclusion  that,  supposing  the 
choice  to  be  between  an  indirect  increase  of  taxation  arising  from  ar- 
rest of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee,  or  even  from  a  considerable 
increase  in  its  value,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  imposition  of  new  taxa- 
tion on  the  other,  the  latter  of  these  courses  would  be  far  'more  likely 
to  lead  to  popular  discontent  and  political  difficulty  than  the  former. 

113.  The  proposal  of  the  government  of  India,  in  so  far  as  it  renders 
the  exchange  between  India  and  gold-using  countries  stable,  would 
introduce  into  the  trade  of  India  with  silver-using  countries  the  same 
disquieting  influences  which,  it  is  alleged,  at  present  hamper  the  trade 
of  India  with  gold-using  countries.  It  must,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  trade  of  India'  with  silver-using  countries  only  amounts  to 
about  half  of  her  trade  with  gold-using  countries. 
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114.  Another  objection  strongly  urged  is  thfot,  if  the  proposal  of  the 
Ck)vemment  were  carried  out,  and  there  should  arise  a  great  diverg- 
ence between  the  ratio  borne  to  gold  by  the  rupee  and  by  silver  re- 
spectively, this  would  seriously  affect  the  trade  of  India  with  silver- 
using  countries,  and  stimulate  in  tliose  countries  the  production  of 
commodities  which  compete  with  Indian  commodities  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  that  the  effect  of  such  increased  competition  would 
be  seriously  felt  by  India. 

116.  To  deal  first  with  the  point  as  it  affects  the  trade  between  India 
and  the  silver-using  countries  which  now  take  her  commodities.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  China,  which  now  takes  from  India  a  large 
quantity  of  manufactured  cotton  goods.  China,  it  is  said,  would  not 
give  more  silver  for  these  cotton  goods  than  it  did  before,  but,  if  the 
divergence  between  silver  and  the  rupee  were  considerable,  the  same 
silver  price  would  mean  a  lower  rupee  price.  It  is  true  this  lower 
rupee  price  might  represent  a  greater  purchasing  power  than  if  the 
rui>ee  had  bejBn  allowed  to  fekll  pari  passu  with  silver;  but  the  manu- 
faicturer,  it  is  contended,  would  find  a  difficulty  in  diminishing  the 
rupee  cost  of  production.  Some  of  his  expenses  would  consist  of  fixed 
payments,  and  the  difficulty  of  diminishing  the  number  of  rupees  paid 
in  wages  would  be  considerable.  In  the  Tesult,  the  trade  would  be 
less  profitable,  and  its  volume  would  be  diminished.  The  reply  made 
to  this  argument  is  that  the  Indian  produce  imported  into  China  is 
paid  for  ultimately  by  goods  exported  by  China  to  other  countries,  and 
that,  if  the  gold  price  of  these  commodities  does  not  fall  owing  to  a  fall 
in  the  gold  value  of  silver,  they  would  realize  a  higher  silver  price,  and 
that  China  would  thus  be  able  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  Indian  im- 
X)ort8.  We  have  already  given  our  reasons  for  doubting  whether  the 
fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver  does  operate,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
in  reducing  the  gold  price  of  commodities  exported  from  silver-using 
countries. 

116.  It  is  suggested  further  that  if  the  fall  of  silver  should  continue 
to  be  considerable  it  would  afford  a  great  inducement  to  promote  the 
manufacture  in  China  of  cotton  goods  in  substitution  for  those  now 
imported  from  India,  and  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton  goods  in  Japan  has  already  become  considerable.  To 
this  it  is  answered  that  China  is  slow  to  move,  and  that  the  impedi- 
ments and  burdens  which  are  imposed  upon  industrial  enterprise  in 
China  are  such  as  to  render  the  fear  that  the  suggested  change  in  the 
currency  system  of  India  would  greatly  stimulate  the  production  of 
cotton  goods  in  China  unreasonable.  Fears  have  been  also  expressed 
lest  the  production  of  cotton  goods  in  Japan,  where  there  is  practically 
a  silver  standard^  should  be  further  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
advantage  which  that  country  would  gain  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver  as  compared  with  India  if  the  exchange  there  remained  station- 
ary. As  to  this  argument  we  may  refer  to  the  remarks  in  paragraph 
27,  in  which  we  have  expressed  our  view  that  the  stimulus  thus  caused 
to  the  export  trade  of  a  country  can  only  be  transitory,  and  can  con- 
tinue only  until  circumstances  have  brought  about  the  inevitable  adjust- 
ment. In  the  same  paragraph  we  examined  the  trade  statistics  of 
India,  and  could  not  see  any  evidence  that  a  relation  existed  between 
a  fall  in  exchange  and  the  volume  of  exx)orts. 

117.  It  is,  moreover,  objected,  ard  for  the  same  reasons,  that  the 
opium  trade  between  India  and  China  would  be  seriously  affected  if  the 
currency  proposals  of  the  Government  came  into  operation,  and  that 
India  mnat  be  content  to  receive  fewer  rupees  for  the  opium  e;x.poi\^ 
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to  China.  The  average  annual  valae  of  opinm  so  exported  is  aboul^ 
Ex.  10,000,000,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  decrease  in  its  export  value^ 
supposing  such  decrease  were  realized,  would  fall  upon  the  Govemmeut. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  that  event  the  eflfect  upon  the  revenue  would  b^ 
very  serious.  In  the  case  of  opium,  as  well  as  cotton  goods,  it  is  argued 
that  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  replace,  to  some  extent,  the  use  of^ 
Indian  opium  by  opium  grown  in  China.  The  same  answer  which  has 
been  given  to  this  argument  in  relation  to  the  trade  in  cotton  goods  is 
equally  applicable  with  regard  to  the  opium  traffic.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  the  production  of  opium  in  China  is,  at  the  present 
time,  very  large.  The  amount  imported  from  India  forms  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  consumption.  Indian  opium  is,  in  truth,  a  luxury; 
its  use  in  preiierence  to  Chinese  opinm  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  depends 
upon  its  real  or  assumed  superior  qualities.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  considerable  diminution  in  the  rupee 
value  of  opinm  exports  to  China  would  be  likely  to  result  from  the 
adoption  of  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  government. 

118.  Those  who  object  that  the  trade  of  India  with  other  silver-using 
countries  would  be  diminished  in  volume  and  profit  by  the  adoption  of 
the  government  proposals,  lay,  perhaps,  even  greater  stress  upon  the 
advantage  which  a  great  divergence  between  silver  and  the  rupee  would 
give  to  those  countries  in  their  competition  with  India.  Some  of  the 
articles  exported  by  India  are  also  produced  in  and  exported  from  sil- 
ver-using countries,  and  other  important  articles  of  Indian  trade  are, 
it  is  said,  capable  of  being  produced  there — ^notably  in  China.  If  there 
came  to  be  a  great  divergence  between  the  value  of  silver  and  of  the 
rupee,  a  considerably  lower  gold  price  would,  in  China,  represent  the 
same  amount  of  silver  as  before,  whilst  to  India  it  would  givefewer  ru- 
pees. The  Chinese  would  be  content  to  take  the  same  amount  of  silver, 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  silver  price,  that  they  have  hitherto  done,  so  that 
the  Indian  producer  must  rest  satisfied  with  a  lower  rupee  price,  or 
perhaps  be  driven  out  of  the  market  altogether  through  the  stress  of 
this  competition.  One  reply  given  to  this  objection  is  that  it  involves 
the  proposition  that  the  continuous  depreciation  of  the  currency  of  a 
country,  in  relation  to  that  of  others,  is  advantageous  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country  whose  currency  is  thus  depreciated  and  adds  to  its  pros- 
I)erity.  This  answer  is  not  absolutely  conclusive,  because,  even  it  be 
true  that  the  cost  of  production  in  wages  and  otherwise  would  ulti- 
mately adjust  itself  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that,  until  this  adjustment  has  been  brought  about,  the 
exi)orterin  the  silver-using  country,  who  continues  to  pay  the  same  nom- 
inal wages  and  whose  nominal  expenditure  for  production  and  other- 
wise remains  the  same,  has  an  advantage  in  competition  with  the 
exporter  who  receives  a  lower  price  than  before,  and  who  can  only 
retain  to  himself  the  same  advantages  by  a  reduction  of  nondnal 
wages ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  a  country  whose  civilization 
is  backward  and  whose  industrial  institutions  are  but  little  developed, 
the  interval  may  be  considerable  before  such  an  adjustment  can  be 
jBffected.  But,  allowing  that  the  argument  of  those  who  raise  the  objec- 
tion with  which  we  have  been  dealing  is  not  without  foundation,  con- 
sideration of  the  experience  derived  from  a  study  of  the  history  of 
Indian  exports  during  the  period  characterized  by  a  fall  in  the  gold 
value  of  silver,  as  noticed  in  paragraph  27,  leads  us  to  doubt  whether 
the  suggested  advantage  is  not  much  less  than  those  who  urge  the  argu- 
ment suppose. 
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119.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  tea  plantations  of  India,  the 
produce  of  which  is  now  exported  in  large  quantities,  maintain  that 
their  industry  might  be  greatly  crippled,  if  not  extinguished,  by  the 
competition  of  China  and  Ceylon,  if  a  gold  standard  were  adoi)ted  in 
India  only  and  silver  continued  to  fall  heavily.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  transfer  of  the  commerce  in  tea  from  China  to  India, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  some  years,  has  taken  place  whilst  the  two 
countries  have  shared  alike  the  changes  produced  by  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver.  But  it  is  stated  on  behalf  of  the  tea  planters  that 
even  though  their  success  may  be  due  to  the  Indian  tea  better  suiting 
the  wants  of  the  consumers,  yet  the  difterence  in  the  relative  price  in 
gold-using  countries  of  Chinese  and  Indian  tea  might  be  sucU  as  to 
overbalance  any  advantages  possessed  by  the  Indian  products  and 
cause  the  competition  to  be  a  disastrous  one  for  the  Indian  producer. 
It  must  be  added  that  the  qualities  of  the  Ceylon  tea  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  Indian  tea.  It  can  not  be  denied  that,  if  the  proposed 
currency  change  were  adopted  in  India  alone,  its  tendency  might  be 
for  a  time  to  benefit  the  producer  in  Ceylon  and  perhaps  the  Chinese 
in  his  competition  with  the  Indian.  To  what  extent  this  tendency 
would  prejudice  the  Indian  producer  it  is  impossible  to  forecast,  and, 
even  so  far  as  it  did  so,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  would  not  neces- 
sarily entail  disadvantages  on  the  country  as  a  whole;  and  having 
regard  to  the  history  of  the  Indian  tea  trade  and  to  its  great  progress 
in  recent  years  under  existing  conditions,  we  can  not  think  it  likely 
that  any  very  serious  prejudice  would  result. 

120.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  ai'gument  that  China  might,  in 
the  altered  circumstances  anticipated,  produce  for  her  own  consump- 
tion commodities  which  she  now  imports  from  India.  It  is  alleged 
that  not  only  would  she  do  this,  but  that  she  would  also  increase  her 
production  of  cotton  and  other  articles  for  which  her  soil  and  climate  are 
said  to  be  suitable,  and  send  them  into  the  market  to  com])ete  with 
Indian  products.  To  this  it  is  replied,  and  we  think  with  force,  that 
the  want  of  railways  and  other  means  of  communication  in  China,  the 
heavy  and  arbitrary  imposts  to  which  production  is  there  subjected, 
and  other  causes,  deprive  these  apprehensions  of  any  very  serious 
foundation. 

121.  It  is  further  objected  that  the  balance  of  trade  would  be  dis- 
turbed ;  that  the  export  trade  of  India  would  be  injured  by  a  gold 
standard,  and  that  India  would  thus,  pro  tantoj  lose  her  power  of  pay- 
ing her  debts;  that  the  Indian  government  would,  in  consequence,  be 
unable  to  sell  their  bills  in  London;  and  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
send  silver  from  India,  at  a  ruinous  loss,  to  pay  their  gold  debt. 

122.  This  objection  seems  to  depend  on  the  question  whether  the 
exx>ort  trade  of  India  will  be  injured  by  the  proposals  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  with  which  we  have  already  dealt  in  paragraphs  27  and 
114  to  120.  As  to  the  council  bills,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  are 
only  a  financial  mode  adopted,  as  the  simplest  and  best,  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  gold  debt  to  England, 
which  in  any  case  they  must  pay,  and  which  other  nations  owing  gold 
debts  to  England  pay  in  other  modes.  They  are  orders  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rupees  in  India,  and  the  same  end  would  be  attained  if  the 
government  of  India  bought  sterling  bills  of  the  exporting  merchants 
in  India  and  sent  them  to  be  cashed  on  its  account  in  London.  Where 
a  country  has  debts  to  pay  it  must  pay  them,  and  it  will  do  so  by  means 
of  exports^  the  transaction  being  efl'ected  in  wnatever  methods  are  found 
to  be  most  convenient. 
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123.  So  far  as  concerns  their  effect  on  the  imx)ort  of  silver  into  India 
the  council  bills  now  compete  with  silver  ;  the  closing  of  the  mints  to 
silver  would  relieve  the  council  bills  from  this  competition,  and  the 
immediate  effect  would  be  a  tendency  for  the  bills  to  aeU  at  a  higher 
price.  The  merchant  wishing  to  pay  for  Indian  goods  would  have  to 
pay  more  gold  for  the  council  bills.  If  their  price  should  rise  so  far  as 
to  make  the  business  of  buying  Indian  goods  unprofitable,  it  would  no 
doubt,  pro  tantOj  check  the  export  trade  of  India  and  the  price  of  the 
bills  must  fall.  But  it  would  only  fall  so  far  as  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  trade  again  profitable.  In  short,  India  must  pay  her 
debts  by  exports,  and  the  Indian  government  can  not  in  anyway  avoid 
whatever  expense  is  necessary  in  order  to  pay  them.  That  thede 
exports  should  ever  consist  of  silver,  depreciated  as  silver  is  in  the 
Western  world,  is  highly  improbable;  but  if  this  should  turn  out  to  he 
the  case  it  would  be  because  silver  was  the  article  which  India  could 
best  spare. 

124.  Fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  restriction  of  the  coinage  of 
rupees  at  the  British  mints  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  use  of  the 
coins  of  native  states  in  the  British  provinces.  There  are  numerous  na- 
tive  states  in  different  parts  of  India  which  exercise  the  right  of  coin- 
ing, a  privilege  of  which  they  are  most  tenacious,  regarding  it  as  an  indi- 
cation of  sovereign  authority.  The  currencies  are  very  various  in  their 
details,  the  chief  silver  coin  being  the  rupee,  but  with  many  variations  in 
intrinsic  value  in  the  different  states.  In  1835,  when  the  existing  system 
of  currency  was  adopted,  a  list  of  the  various  rupees  then  existing  in- 
cluded no  less  than  300  different  coinages  (many,  no  doubt,  obsolete), 
for  the  most  part  showing  greater  or  less  variations  of  value  inter  se. 

125.  The  attempt  made  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  a  common  cur- 
rency throughout  India  by  an  act  passed  in  1876  has  had  no  material 
effect.  It  provided  that,  on  a  native  state  agreeing  to  abstain  irom 
coining  for  at  least  thirty  years  and  not  to  allow  coins  resembling  those 
of  British  India  to  be  struck  under  its  authority,  the  government  of 
India  would  coin  for  the  state  rupees  identical  in  weight  and  fineness 
with  those  of  British  India,  but  with  a  device  differing  from  that  before 
used  by  the  state.  Such  coins  would  be  legal  tender  in  British  India. 
Up  to  the  present  time  only  four  of  the  minor  states  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

126.  Suf&cient  information  on  the  subject  of  the  currencies  of  the 
various  states  is  not  available  to  admit  of  our  giving  any  precise 
account  of  them,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  their  issues  are  not 
on  a  scale  of  any  considerable  magnitude.  The  coinage  of  Hyderabad. 
the  largest  of  the  native  states,  is  stated  to  have  been,  in  1887-'88,  81d 
tolas  of  gold  and  15,051  tolas  of  silver,  and  in  1888-'89, 784  tolas  of  gold 
and  17,76,421  tolas  of  silver,  the  tola  representing  the  weight  of  a  rupee; 
the  value  of  the  Hyderabad  rux)ee,  commonly  called  the  H^li  Sicca 
rupee,  is  about  14  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  rupee  of  British  Inda. 
The  Baroda  state  coined  8  lakhs  of  rupees  in  1883~'84  and  9  lakhs  in 
1884-'85,  but  in  the  three  following  years  there  was  no  coinage.  New 
machinery  for  the  mint  was  supplied  in  1891.  The  Kashmir  mint 
appears  to  be  no  longer  in  operation,  and  the  states  of  Mysore  and 
Bewah  also  are  said  to  have  no  mints.  The  coinages  of  Ho&ar's  gov- 
ernment at  Indore,  of  Bhopal,  and  of  Travancore  are  reported  to  be 
very  small  in  amount. 

127.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  annual  addition  to  the  coinage 
of  the  native  states  is  of  little  importance.  The  coins  of  these  states 
have  a  free  circulation  among  the  population  of  the  border  districts  of 
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tliose  states  and  the  British  provinces,  and  at  times  are  found  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  their  place  of  origin.  They  are,  however, 
always  liable  to  a  charge  for  discount  when  circulating  beyond  the 
state  from  which  they  issue,  and  in  no  case  are  received  at  British 
treasuries,  by  the  railways,  municipalities,  or  other  local  bodies,  nor- 
are  they  legal  tender  in  British  territory. 

128.  On  this  subject  the  government  of  India,  in  a  telegram  of  the 
16th  of  March,  1893,  stated  their  opinion  that  tney  could  easily  over- 
come any  difficulty  that  might  arise  in  connection  with  rupees  coined 
under  the  native  coinage  act,  1876,  before  mentioned;  and  that  they 
did  not  think  that  any  serious  difficulties  could  arise  in  connection 
with  the  coinages  of  native  states  generally. 

120.  We  have  had  evidence  from  x>ersoiis  interested  in  the  trade  of 
Ceylon,  expressing  apprehensions  that,  if  the  proposed  change  of  stand- 
ard were  to  be  made  in  India,  and  the  present  currency  arrangements 
were  to  be  continued  in  Ceylon,  the  effect  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
trade  of  that  island.  These  apprehensions  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  we  have  already  examined  on  the  part  of  the  planters  in  India, 
tt  is  obvious  that,  indei>endently  of  these  apprehensions,  both  Ceylon 
and  Mauritius,  which  have  the  rupee  as  their  standard  coin,  which 
have  no  mints  of  their  own,  and  which  import  their  rupees  from  India, 
would  be  affected  by  the  closing  of  the  mints  and  by  the  adoption  of 
a  gold  standard  in  India.  It  would,  in  that  event,  be  open  to  the 
governments  of  those  colonies^  to  acquiesce  in  the  action  of  India,  or 
to  establish  currencies  of  then*  own,  with  or  without  local  mints.  If 
they  should  adopt  a  currency  of  their  own,  and  if  in  India  the  rupee 
should,  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  changes,  rise  above  its  silver 
value,  it  v^ould  become  profitable  to  export  Indian  rupees  from  those 
colonies  to  India.  Such  an  export  would  operate  in  the  same  way  as 
a  release  of  the  hoards  of  coined  rupees  in  India,  and  might,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  delay  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  rupee.  But,  according  to  the 
best  information  we  can  obtain,  the  stock  is  not  so  large  as  to  be 
likely  to  have  any  considerable  disturbing  influence.  It  is  no  part  of 
our  duty  to  advise  what  action  should  be  taken  by  the  colonial  gov- 
ernments, except  to  point  out  that  they  ought  not  to  allow  any  coins 
which  they  issue  to  be  so  similar  to  the  Indian  rupee  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  it,  ana  thus  become  current  in  India. 

OBJECTIONS   (h)  8UPP08INO  THE   RATIO  TO  BE  RAISED   MATERIALLY 

ABOVE  THE   PRESENT  LEVEL. 

ISO.  We  have  been,  hitherto,  dealing  with  the  proposals  of  the  Indian 
government  on  the  assumption  that  exchange  is  at  once  fixed  at  a  point 
not  materially  above  its  present  level.  The  suggestion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India  is  that  no  ratio  should  be  fixed  immediately  on  the  clos- 
ing of  the  mints.  Their  proposal  to  take  power  to  declare  that  English 
g(ud  coinage  shall  be  legal  tender  in  India,  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  13^ 
rupees  to  the  sovereign,  would,  if  acted  upon,  prevent  the  exchange 
fit)m  rising  to  any  great  extent  above  Is.  6<!.,  that  is,  a  ratio  of  silver 
to  gold  a  little  less  than  20  to  1.  As  the  present  exchange  value  of  the 
rupee  is  Is.  2f  d.,  and  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  about  24  to  1,  the  Indian 
government,  though  it  may  be  that  they  would  act  gradually  and  ten- 
tatively, suggest  the  possibility  of  raising  the  ratio  materially  above 
the  present  level. 

131.  We  have  now.  therefore,  to  consider  what  are  the  objections  to 
these  proposalBy  on  the  assumption  that  the  exchange  were  so  raised. 
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132.  All  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  as  existing  in  the  case 
of  the  assumption  that  the  ratio  were  fixed  at  a  x>o]nt  not  materially 
above  the  present  level  are  at  least  equally  applicable  in  the  case  of 
that  which  we  have  now  to  consider;  but  the  answers  which  have  been 
given  to  them  in  the  former  case  are  not  all  of  equal  force  where  the 
ratio  has  been  materially  raised. 

133.  The  dangers  of  si)urious  coinage  and  of  depreciation  of  Indian 
hoards  must  increase,  in  proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  rupee  and  the  market  value  of  silver;  and  the  trade  difficulties 
due  to  ft  rising  exchange,  such  as  they  are,  would,  of  course,  be  the 
greater  the  higher  the  ratio  was  taken.  Moreover,  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  an  inconvertible  token  coinage  as  full  legal  tender  at  a  par 
value  tends  to  increase  with  the  difference  between  the  legal  value  of 
the  token  coin  and  the  metal  it  contains ;  but  the  cases  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies quoted  above  show  that  difficulties  similar  to  those  which  are 
apprehended  in  the  case  of  India  have  been  successfully  encountered. 

134.  We  pass  to  the  objections  founded  upon  the  effects  on  rupee 
prices,  on  taxation,  and  on  other  fixed  burdens.  These  effects  would 
be  such  as  result  from  an  appreciating  currency,  namely,  first,  to  make 
prices  lower  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been;  then,  though  more 
slowly,  to  lower  money  wages,  and  to  increase  the  burden  of  debts  and 
of  all  fixed  payments.  It  has  been  urged,  in  answer  to  this,  that,  what- 
ever these  evils  may  be,  they  are  not  greater  than  those  which  have  in 
recent  years  been  experienced  from  a  depreciating  currency,  namely, 
prices  higher  than  they  would  have  been  but  for  such  depreciation,  and 
debts  and  other  just  burdens  lightened,  to  the  benefit  of  the  persons 
who  pay,  and  to  the  injury  of  those  who  receive,  including  the  gov- 
ernment. It  has  also  been  urged  that,  if  future  appreciation  were  due 
to  the  act  of  the  government,  past  depreciation  has  also  been  due  to 
the  adoption  by  the  government  of  an  unstable  and  depreciating 
standard.  But,  even  assuming  that  these  answers  are  true  in  x>oint  of 
fact,  it  is  no  less  true  that,  since  the  adoption  of  the  silver  standard  in 
1835,  the  depreciation  of  the  silver  currency  has  arisen  from  causes 
over  which  the  government  have  exercised  no  control,  whereas  any 
appreciation  resulting  from  the  raising  of  the  rupee  would  be  due  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  government. 

135.  It  is  impossible,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  not  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  to  close  the  mints  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
value  of  the  rupee  is  open  to  much  more  serious  objection  than  to  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  further  fall. 

136.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  by  the  China  Association,  the 
chambers  of  commerce  at  Hongkong,  Singapore,  and  others  interested 
in  the  Eastern  trade,  that  a  change  such  as  ^as  been  proposed  by  the 
government  of  India  would  be  likely  to  be  prejudical  to  their  interests. 
Although  some  of  the  facts  to  which  we  have  already  drawn  attention 
indicate  that  the  apprehensions  expressed  are  excessive^  and  although 
some  of  the  arguments  which  we  have  adopted  are  not  inapplicable  to 
their  case,  we  have  not  thought  it  within  the  limits  of  your  lordship's 
reference  to  enter  in  detail  upon  the  considerations  suggested  by  these 
representations. 

iXTEBNATrVE  SCHEMES. 

137.  Amongst  the  suggestions  made  for  preventing  a  further  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  rupoe,  for  counteracting  the  effect  of  the  fall  which  has 
already  taken  place,  and  tor  adding  to  the  resources  of  the  govern 
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ment  of  India,  is  a  proposal  to  impose  a  charge  on  silver,  which  might 
take  the  form  either  of  an  increased  seigniorage  oi\the  coinage  of  the 
rupee  or  of  a  duty  on  all  silver  imported.  It  is  claimed  for  this  pro- 
posal that  it  would  avoid  direct  and  obvious  interference  with  the 
standard  of  value,  whilst  it  would  bring  in  additional  revenue  to  the 
Government.    It  is  therefore  desirable  to  examine  it  carefully. 

138.  Let  us  first  assume  the  charge  to  be  a  seigniorage.  In  that 
case,  it  would  be  imposed  only  on  the  silver  brought  to  be  coined.  It 
might  take  either  of  two  forms,  viz,  a  fixed  charge  of  so  much  per 
ounce,  or  a  charge  varying  inversely  as  the  gold  value  of  silver,  so  as 
to  keep  the  rupee  at  a  certain  fixed  ratio  to  gold.  A  fixed  seigniorage 
would  be  no  remedy  for  a  fluctuating  exchange;  because,  whatever 
might  be  its  present  efiect,  it  would  fail  to  maintain  a  parity  of  ex- 
change between  the  rupee  and  the  sovereign  if  silver  should  fall  fur- 
ther or  should  rise  in  yaluej  and,  although  it  might  afford  some  pres- 
ent relief,  a  continued  fall  m  exchange  would  leave  India  subject  to 
the  same  difficulties  as  beibre. 

139.  A  seigniorage  varying  inversely  with  the  gold  value  of  silver  is 
not  open  to  the  same  objection.  If  this  were  adopted,  so  as  to  make 
the  gold  price  of  a  given  weight  of  silver  plus  the  duty  always  equal 
to  a  given  weight  of  gold,  it  would,  no  doubt,  tend  to  maintain  the 
rupee  at  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  sovereign.  But  to  provide  from  time  to 
time  for  the  necessary  alterations  in  such  a  varying  seigniorage,  so  as 
not  to  embarrass  trade  or  to  encourage  undesirable  speculation,  would 
be  an  administrative  function  of  some  difficulty.  An  intermediate 
course  might  be  taken,  making  the  seigniorage  vary,  not  with  the  daily 
rate  of  exchange,  but  at  fixed  intervals,  say  froni  year  to  ye^r,  so  that 
the  annual  charge  should  vary  inversely  as  the  annual  average  gold 
value  of  silver  for  the  preceding  year.  Though,  judging  by  recent  ex- 
perience, this  method  would  lessen  considerably,  without,  however, 
entirely  removing  the  administrative  difficulties  above  mentioned,  yet, 
towards  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  the  seigniorage  had  been  fixed, 
speculators  would  be  encouraged  either  to  pour  silver  into  India  or  to 
abstain  from  importing  it,  according  as  they  expected  the  seigniorage 
to  be  raised  or  lowered. 

140.  The  imposition  of  a  seigniorage  necessarily  enhances  in  an  arti- 
ficial manner  the  value  of  the  rupee  above  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
silver  it  contains,  and  tends  to  reduce  the  amount  coined.  Many  of 
the  objections,  therefore,  which  have  been  urged  to  the  proposals  of 
the  government  of  India  apply  equally  in  principle  to  such  a  scheme. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  indirect  method  of  attaining  the  end  which  the  Indian 
government  propose  to  attain  by  closing  the  mints. 

141.  A  ten  per  cent  seigniorage,  that  is,  an  addition  of  eight  per  cent 
to  the  present  rate,  even  on  the  assumption  that  its  imposition  had  no 
effect  in  reducing  the  amount  coined,  would  only, on  theaverage  coinage 
since  1875,  produce  annually  about  Ex.  600,000 ;  and,  therefore,  regarded 
as  a  mode  of  raising  revenue,  the  relief  afforded  to  the  Indian  exchequer 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  the  government 
have  to  encounter.  It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  that,  with  so  heavy 
a  sei£:iiiorage,  the  amount  coined  would  be  as  large  as  on  the  average  of 
recent  years;  nor  could  any  fixed  amount  be  relied  on,  since  it  would 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  exchange,  and  on  the  quantity  of  silver 
brought  to  the  mint.  It  is,  in  fact,  open  to  the  objection  in  principle 
which  applies  to  many  other  forms  of  taxation  imposed  for  purposes 
other  than  that  of  revenue,  viz,  that,  in  proportion  as  it  eifects  the 
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object  of  restricting  the  coinage  of  silver,  it  ceases  to  be  profitable  as  a 
source  of  revenue;  ^ 

142.  It  remains  for  us  to  consider  tlie  effect  of  imposing  a  duty  on  all 
silver  imported,  whether  for  coinage  or  otherwise.  Such  a  duty  would 
tend  to  restrict  the  supply  of  uncoined^  as  well  as  coined,  silver;  but, 
looking  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  silver  Imported  in  recent  years 
has  been  coined,  this  difference  is  not  at  the  present  moment  of  great 
imi>ortance.  Subject  to  this  distinction  the  observations  we  have  made 
on  the  proposals  for  a  seigniorage  apply  also  to  the  proposal  to  levy  a 
duty  on  uncoined  silver,  with  the  addition  that  such  a  tax  would  be 
difi&cult  to  enforce  and  would  be  an  encouragement  to  smuggling;  and 
that  if  it  were  made  to  vary  constantly  with  the  gold  price  of  silver 
the  administrative  dif&culties  would  be  even  greater. 

143.  The  coinage  of  a  new  rupee  of  greater  weight  than  that  at 
present  existing  has  been  suggested  as  a  remedy  for  the  difficulty.  If 
for  this  purpose  the  plan  were  adopted  of  recoining  the  existing  rupees 
it  is  evident  that  the  expense,  which  must  be  calculated  on  at  least 
1,000  to  1,500  millions  of  rupees,  would  be  very  heavy,  even  if  the 
measure  did  not  attract  to  the  mints  hoards  in  excess  of  tne  amount  in 
circulation;  and  after  the  recoinage  had  been  completed  there  would 
be  no  security  that  it  would  be  effectual,  since  a  further  fall  in  the  gold 
value  of  the  rupee  would  produce  difficulties  of  the  same  kind  as  have 
now  arisen.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  the  existing  rupees, 
heavier  rupees  were  issued,  there  is  the  objection  that,  for  some  time 
at  any  rate,  two  kinds  of  coin  would  be  in  circulation,  of  different  in- 
trinsic worth,  yet  professedly  of  the  same  value;  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  advantage  in  this  plan  over  that  proposed  by  the 
government  of  India. 

144.  Other  plans  which  have  been  suggested  are  the  introduction  of 
a  ^old  standard  with  a  gold  currency,  the  ratio  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  being  notified  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  market  rates 
of  exchange;  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  with  a  Very  high  unit, 
rupees  being  made  token  coins,  and  currency  notes  of  large  denomina- 
tion  being  issued  for  gold  alone,  but  payable  in  either  gold  or  rupees; 
the  issue  of  currency  notes,  expressed  in  gold,  but  exchangeable  only 
into  rupees  at  the  foreign  exchange  rate  of  the  day;  the  establishment 
of  a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  coinage,  based  on  the  credit  of  a 
reserve,  to  be  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  India;  the  gradual  in- 
troduction of  a  gold  standard,  by  placing  the  rupee  debt  on  a  gold 
basis,  and  providing  for  the  discharge  of  debts  partly  in  gold  and  partly 
in  silver,  the  proportion  of  the  former  being  annually  increased  until 
the  whole  became  fixed  in  gold ;  the  adoption  of  a  given  amount  of  gold 
bullion  as  a  standard  for  foreign  and  wholesale  transactions,  leaving 
the  coins  to  be  used  as  tokens  for  internal  trade;  the  declaration  that 
rupees  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  the  United  Kingdom;  the  issue  of 
coins  of  mixed  gold  and  silver;  the  basing  of  the  currency  system  on 
a  certain  amount  of  government  sterling  stock;  the  adoption  of  inde- 
pendent standards  of  gold  and  silver,  to  be  in  use  at  the  same  time. 

146.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  indicate  in  the  briefest 
maimer  the  nature  of  these  proposals.  Some  of  them  are  not  within 
the  power  of  the  government  of  India,  and  others  are  impracticable 
for  various  reasons;  while  no  one  of  them  appears  to  be  so  free  from 
objection  as  to  justify  us  in  advising  your  Lordship  to  reject  in  its 
favor  the  proposal  of  the  government  of  India. 
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POSSIBLE  MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PBOPOSAIiS  OF  THE  (K)yEBNMENT 

OF  INDIA* 

146.  Tour  Lordship  will  observe  that  we  have  given  most  carefol 
and  anxious  consideration  to  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  scheme  of  the  government  of  India;  we  feel  that  some  of 
them  have  weight,  and  we  regret  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that  govern- 
ment, it  should  be  necessary  to  propose  a  measure  which  would  un- 
doubtedly be  attended  with  some  risks  and  inconveniences.  We  pro- 
ceed to  consider  whether,  in  case  it  were  decided  to  adopt  such  a  pro- 
posal as  that  made  by  the  government  of  India,  it  would  be  x>ossible, 
by  any  modifications,  to  remove  or  diminish  the  objections  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

147.  It  appears  to  be  desirable  that  any  such  scheme  should  afford 
security  against  any  sudden  and  considerable  rise  of  exchange.  If  the 
closing  of  the  mints  were  thought  likely  to  lead  to  such  a  rise  the 
opposition  to  the  measure  would,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  augmented.  In 
sh  probability  the  cessation  of  free  coinage  of  silver  would  be  immedi- 
ately followed  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  that  metal.  If  at  the  same  time 
exchange  rose  considerably  the  divergence  between  the  rupee  and  its 
intrinsic  value  would  become  at  once  very  marked.  The  difficulty  of 
maintaining  the  rupee  at  its  higher  exchange  value  might  be  increased, 
and  the  apprehensions  of  disaster  which  are  entertained,  even  if  they 
be  exaggerated  or  unreal,  would  bo  intensified. 

148.  Moreover,  the  rise  in  exchange  would  be  calculated  to  lead  to 
a  fall  in  the  price  of  Indian  produce.  And  if  this  were  seen  to  follow, 
and  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Government,  public 
opinion  might  be  disturbed  and  the  situation  might  become  critical. 
The  view  has  been  expressed  that,  even  though  the  native  producers 
might  not  be  likely  to  be  actively  hostile  to  a  scheme  which  left  prices 
unaffected,  they  would  be  far  from  indifferent,  and  the  state  of  things 
might  become  dangerous  if  prices  began  to  fall  very  sensibly. 

149.  What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  of  the  scheme  suggested  by  the 
government  of  India  f  Closing  the  mints,  even  if  the  government  of 
India  were  to  issue  the  proposed  notification  that  gold  coins  would  be 
made  legal  tender  at  a  rate  of  13^  rupees  to  the  sovereign,  might  bring 
about  a  rise  in  exchange  to  the  level  thus  indicated,  viz,  Is.  6d.  per 
rupee.  It  is  true  that  those  who  think  that  exchange  would  not  for  a 
considerable  time  rise  at  all,  and  that  even  the  existing  ratio  might 
not  be  maintained,  may  be  right  in  their  anticipations.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  on  such  a  point  no  one  can  predict  with  certainty; 
exchange  might  rise  suddenly  and  considerably,  unless  the  govern- 
ment were  to  interfere  actively  to  prevent  it,  and  the  pubUc  would  not 
feel  any  certainty  as  to  the  course  they  would  take. 

160.  The  scheme  might,  however,  be  so  modified  that  the  exchange 
could  not  immediately  rise  much  above  its  present  level.  It  might  be 
provided  that  the  mints  should  be  closed  to  the  public  for  the  coinage 
of  silver  but  should  be  used  by  the  government  for  the  coinage  of 
rupees,  if  required  by  the  public  in  exchange  for  gold,  at  a  ratio  to  be 
fixed  in  the  first  instance  not  much  above  that  now  prevailing,  say  1«. 
id.  the  rupee.  Any  fear  of  a  considerable  rise  would  thus  be  allayed, 
and  any  evil  effects  of  such  a  rise  would  be  prevented.  Moreover, 
even  if  silver  fell,  the  divergence  between  the  nominal  and  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  rupee  would  not  be  so  great  as  if  exchange  at  the  same 
time  rose.    There  would  be  these  additional  advantages :  First^  the 
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emrenoy  would  not  cease  to  be  antomatio.    Kext,  it  would  be  a  less 
violent  step  than  closing  the  minte  altogether.  They  would  practically 
remain  open,  subject  to  certain  conditions.    It  would  be  the  smallest 
departure  firom  the  status  quo  which  conld  accomplish  the  object  the 
government  of  India  have  in  view.    Besides  these  advantages  there 
would  be  the  ftirther  gain  that  it  would  still  leave  the  volume  of  the 
rupee  coinage  dependent  on  the  wants  of  the  people  of  India;  and  the 
fact  that  rupees  might  continue  to  be  coined  would  tend  to  prevent 
silver  falling  as  much  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  supposed  that 
the  coinage  of  rupees  was  to  cease  altogether. 

151.  The  government  of  India  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  carrying  such  a  modified  scheme  as 
this  into  effect.  It  would  not,  of  course,  he  essential  to  the  plan  that 
the  ratio  should  never  be  fl^ed  above  Is.  4d.^  circumstances  might 
arise  rendering  it  proper  and  even  necessary  to  raise  the  ratio;  and 
the  Indian  government  might  be  empowered  to  alter  it  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  state.  Such  a  scheme  would,  indeed,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  tentative,  and  wouM  not  impede  further  action  if  cir- 
cumstances should  render  it  desirable. 

152.  It  would  be  consistent  with  this  scheme,  and  would  serve  as  a 
means  of  familiarizing  the  public  with  the  use  of  a  gold  currency,  if  tha 
government  were  to  accept  gold  coins  at  the  same  ratio  in  payment  o 
all  dues. 

153.  Inasmuch  as  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  the  matter* 
referred  to  us  will  come  before  Her  Majest^s  Government  for  decision^ 
the  chairman  thinks  it  right  to  abstain  from  taking  any  part  in  deter- 
mining what  recommendation  should  be  made  to  your  lordship. 

154.  We  desire  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the  benefit  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Waterfi^d  to  act  as  secre- 
tary to  the  committee.    His  knowledge,  ability,  and  zeal  have  been  of* 
the  greatest  assistance  to  us  throughout  our  protracted  deliberations. 

HEBSGHEI.L. 
LEONABD  OonBTNBY. 

T.  H.  Fabbbb. 
Beginald  B.  Wblbt. 

ABTHUB  Gk)DLBY, 

B.  Stbaghet. 

B.  W.  CUBBIE. 
BEOOMMENBATIOKS  OP  THB  OOMMITTEE. 

155.  It  remains  for  us  to  state  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have 
arrived.  While  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  the  suggestion,  we  can  not,  in 
view  of  the  serious  evils  with  which  the  government  of  India  may  at 
any  time  be  confronted  if  matters  are  left  as  they  are,  advise  your 
lordship  to  overrule  the  proposals  for  the  closing  of  the  mints  and  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard  which  that  government,  with  their  respon- 
sibility and  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  measures  suggested, 
have  submitted  to  you. 

156.  But  we  consider  that  the  foUowing  modifications  of  these  pro^ 
posaJs  are  advisable.  The  closing  of  the  mints  against  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  should  be  accompanied  by  an  announcement  that,  though 
closed  to  the  public,  they  will  be  used  by  government  for  the  coinage 
of  rupees  in  exchange  for  gold  at  a  ratio  to  be  then  fixed,  say  1«.  4d. 
per  rupee,  and  that  at  the  government  treasuries  gold  will  be  received 
in  satisfaction  of  public  dues  at  the  same  ratio. 
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167.  We  do  not  feel  ourselves  able  to  indicate  any  special  time  or 
contingency  when  action  should  be  taken.  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
difficulties  to  be  dealt  with  have  become  continually  greater;  that  a 
deficit  has  been  already  created  and  an  increase  of  that  deficit  is 
threatened;  that  there  are  at  the  present  moment  peculiar  grounds  for 
apprehension,  and  that  the  apprehended  dangers  may  become  real 
with  little  notice.  It  may  also  happen  that,  if  action  is  delayed  until 
these  are  realized,  and  if  no  step  is  taken  by  the  Indian  government 
to  anticipate  them,  the  difficulty  of  acting  with  effect  wUl  be  made 
greater  by  the  delay.  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  should  be  done  prema- 
Sirely  or  without  full  deliberation;  but,  having  in  view  these  consider- 
ations, we  think  that  it  should  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  government 
of  India,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  council,  to  take 
the  requisite  steps  if  and  when  it  appears  to  them  and  to  him  neces- 
sary to  do  80. 

Leonard  Ooxtrtnby. 
T.  H.  Farrer. 
Beginald  B.  Welby. 
Arthur  Godley. 
R  Strachey. 

B.  W.  CURRIB. 

Henby  Watsbfield,  Seeretary. 


It  seems  to  me  that  our  judgment  of  what  the  home  Government 
should  do  in  reference  to  the  proposals  of  the  government  of  India 
must  depend  upon  the  view  we  take  of  the  cause  of  the  divergence  in 
value  that  has  arisen  between  gold  and  silver.  The  Indian  government 
has  to  make  large  annual  payments  in  gold,  whilst  its  receipts  are  in 
silver.  Has  gold  become  more  valuable  in  itself,  or  silver  less  valuable 
in  itself,  or  if  both  movements  have  Happened,  which  has  been  rela- 
tively greater  f  If  gold  has  become  more  valuable,  the  burdens  of  India 
have  Income  greater  than  was  contemplated  or  intended,  and  we  must 
ask  ourselves  whether  they  can  be  in  any  degree  reduced.  If  silver  has 
become  less  valuable,  the  taxation  of  India  is  made  lighter,  and  we  may 
^eely  examine  the  means,  direct  or  indirect,  of  raising  it.  If  an  inter- 
mediate hypothesis  is  adopted,  our  way  of  viewing  the  problem  must 
be  modified  accordingly.  In  our  report  we  have  not  examined  this 
preliminary  question,  but  I  hold  it  the  first  to  be  determined.  For 
reasons  upon  which  I  do  not  now  enter,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cQvergence  between  gold  and  silver  has  been,  to  a  large  extent, 
due  to  an  appreciation  of  gold,  and  this  opinion  necessarily  affects  my 
judgment  of  the  policy  of  the  Indian  government,  which  is  to  adopt  a 
gold  standard  instead  of  one  of  silver.  This  is  to  accept  as  unalterable, 
&  not  to  intensify,  the  aggravated  burden  thrown  upon  India.  It  may 
be  that  no  other  course  is  possible,  but  the  home  Government  should 
ask  itself  whether  it  is  through  its  own  action  that  no  other  course  is 
possible,  and  whether  the  Indian  government  might  not  propose  a  very 
different  course  if  there  was  any  chance  of  its  being  favorably  con- 
sidered by  the  supreme  Government.  I  am  myself  drawn  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  home  Government  is  the  greatest  obstacle,  perhaps 
the  only  substantial  obstacle,  to  the  establishment  of  an  international 
agreement  for  the  use  of  silver  as  money,  which,  without  attempting  to 
restore  tiie  position  of  twenty  years  since,  would  relieve  India iSL0m\2[i^ 
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anxiety  of  a  farther  depreciation  of  its  revenue  in  relation  to  its  liabili- 
ties. The  problem  may  be  thus  stat^ed:  The  Indian  government  asks 
permission  to  adopt  a  certain  course,  but,  as  is  well  understood,  not  the 
course  it  would,  of  its  own  free  will,  first  desire  to  be  adopted.  In  con- 
sidering whether  the  course  actually  proposed  should  be  sanctioned, 
we  cannot  refuse  to  consider  whether  there  are  invincible  obstacles  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  course  which  would  be  the  first  preference  of 
India. 

If  I  am  to  put  aside  the  previous  question  and  confine  myself  to  the 
proposition  whether  the  Indian  government  should  be  allowed  to 
suspend  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  so  as  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
coined  rupee  till  it  reached  a  certain  relation  to  the  sovereign,  such  as 
1  to  15  (1«.  4i2.)  or  1  to  13^  (1«.  6(1.),  I  concur  in  the  report  of  my  col- 
leagues, subject  to  the  foUowing  reservation:  In  paragraph  139 1  think 
we  have  overrated  the  difficulty  and  deUcacy  of  the  administrative 
function  involved  in  the  plan  there  discussed.  I  believe  action  would 
be  fairly  simple  if  the  plan  were  practically  tackled.  The  mints  of 
India  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  a  daily  telegraphic  message 
of  the  seigniorage  to  be  charged,  if  such  frequency  should  be  deemed 
necessary.  The  embarrassment  to  which  a  person  in  London  wishing 
to  make  a  remittance  in  India  would  be  exposed,  from  his  uncertainty 
as  to  what  the  seigniorage  would  be  when  silver  reached  an  liidian 
mint,  would  be  of  the  same  character  as  his  present  embarrassment  in 
not  knowing  what  the  exchange  would  be  when  silver  reached  India  if 
he  sent  it  out. 

Leonard  Courtney. 


1.  In  the  year  1878  the  government  of  India  made  a  proi>osa1  that 
the  mints  should  be  closed  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver  until  the 
rupee  should  rise  in  value  to  2«.,  or  one-tenth  of  an  English  sovereign. 
In  making  this  proposal,  and  on  other  occa^sions,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment expressed  themselves  in  very  strong  terms*  concerning  the 
dangers  and  difficulties,  present  and  prospective,  caused  to  India  by 
the  fall  in  silver.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
of  which  we  were  members,  reported  unanimously  against  the  above- 
mentioned  proposal,  and  it  was  rejected  by  the  home  Gk)vemment.t 
Further  experience  shows  that,  whilst  the  views  expressed  by  the  gov 
ernment  of  India  concerning  the  future  of  silver  have  been  ftilly  justi- 
fied by  the  fall  which  has  since  taken  place,  the  present  condition  of 
India  is  Soarcely  such  as  to  justify  their  estimate  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  the  country  which  they  believed  would  arise  from  it. 

2.  The  following  facts  relating  to  the  recent  progress  of  India  are 
taken  from  a  paper  read  by  Sir  W.  Hunter  (one  of  the  greatest  existing 
authorities  on  the  subject)  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  16th  Febru- 
ary, 1892. 

Between  1881  and  1891  the  whole  number  of  the  army  had  been 
raised  from  170,000  to  220,000,  and  the  number  of  British  soldiers  in  it 
from  60,000  to  71,000,  or,  including  reserves,  volunteers,  &c.,  to  very 
much  more.  Many  large  and  costly  defensive  works  had  been  con- 
structed both  on  the  northwest  frontier  and  on  the  coasts.    In  recent 

*  See  despatch  of  9th  November,  1878,  para.  22,  and  despatch  of  4th  September, 
1886.  para.  24. 

t  See  Treasury  letter  of  24th  November,  1879. 
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years  almost  ail  pnblic  buildings  have  been  reconstructed  on  a  large 
scale. 

Bailways,  both  military  and  commercial,  have  been  very  greatly  ex- 
tended. Notwithstanding  these  extraordinary  expenses,  there  were, 
during  the  25  years  which  followed  1862, 14  years  of  surplus  and  11 
years  of  deficit,  yielding  a  net  surplus  of  Bx.  4,000,000.  In  1889  the 
public  debt  of  India,  exclusive  of  capital  invested  in  railways,  showed 
a  redaction  since  the  mutiny  period  of  Bx.  26,000,000.  The  rate  at 
which  India  can  borrow  has  been  reduced  firom  4  or  5  per  cent  to  a 
little  over  3  per  cent.  The  revenue  of  India,  exclusive  of  railways  and 
municipal  funds,  has  grown  between  1856-'67  and  1886-'87  from  Bx. 
33,378,000  to  Bx.  623859,000,  and  in  1891  it  had  increased  to  Bx. 
64,000,000,  or,  including  railways  and  irrigation  receipts,to  Bx.  85,750,000, 
and  this  increase  is  due  to  the  growth  of  old  revenue  rather  than  to 
new  taxation.  Further,  whilst  the  rent  or  land  tax  paid  by  the  people 
has  increased  by  one-third,  the  produce  of  their  fields  has  more  than 
doubled,  iu  consequence  partly  of  higher  prices  and  partly  of  increase 
in  cultivation.  Further,  in  1891  there  were  nearly  18,000  miles  of  rail- 
way open,  carrying  121,000,000  of  passengers  and  26,000,000  tons  of 
goods,  and  adding  a  benefit  to  the  people  of  India,  calculated  as  far 
back  as  1886,  at  Bx.  60,000,000.  Further,  the  Indian  exx>ortB  and  im- 
ports at  sea,  which,  in  1858,  were  about  Bx.  40,000,000,  amounted  in 
1891  to  about  Bx.  200,000^000,  and  the  produce  thus  exported  has  in- 
creased in  quality  and  variety  no  less  than  in  amount. 

3.  Considering  facts  such  as  these,  we  should  even  now  have  diffi- 
culty in  recommending  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  against  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  if  it  were  not  for  the  circumstance  that  a  further 
heavy  tdJl  in  sDver  is  possible,  and  in  certain  ex)ntingencies  imminent, 
and  that  any  such  fall  may  bring  with  it  mischiefs  and  difficulties  much 
greater  than  any  which  have  yet  been  experienced. 

4.  Under  these  circumstahces,  having  regard  to  the  part  we  have 
already  taken  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  to  the  present  exigencies  of 
the  case,  we  are  anxious  to  state,  more  fully  and  explicitly  than  is  done 
in  the  report  we  have  signed,  what  is  the  full  effect  of  the  immediate 
step  which  we  have  agreed  in  recommending,  and  what  precautions 
are,  in  our  opinion,  desirable,  with  a  view  to  its  ulterior  consequences. 

The  step  recommended  is,  that  the  Indian  government  should  be  em- 
powered to  close  the  Indian  mints  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
until  the  rupee  rises  in  value  so  as  to  stand  at  a  given  ratio  with  the 
sovereign,  such  ratio  to  be  a  little  above  the  ratio  which  has  recently 
been  current,  say  Is,  4d.y  and  that  they  should  then  be  required  to  give 
rux>ees  at  that  ratio  for  all  gold  brought  to  their  mints.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  step  will  be  to  alter  the  Indian  measure  of  value.  As 
long  as  the  Indian  mint  is  open,  the  measure  of  value  is  the  market 
value  of  the  weight  of  silver  contained  in  the  rupee,  but  as  soon  as  the 
mint  is  closed  we  can  no  longer  be  sure  that  this  will  be  the  case. 
Further,  so  soon  as  the  rxipee  has  risen  to  the  given  ratio,  the  fraction 
of  an  English  gold  sovereign  represented  by  1«.  4^.  will  become  the 
measure  of  value.    This  is  in  itself  a  most  important  change. 

5.  To  alter  the  measure  of  value  by  substituting  one  metal  for 
another  is  at  all  times  a  matter  of  great  gravity,  and  to  do  so  at  a 
lime  when  the  relations  between  the  two  metals  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant fluctuation  renders  the  alteration  still  more  serious. 

6.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  step  which  we  rec- 
ommend will  produce  the  least  possible  immediate  change.  Its  object 
is  not  so  much  to  raise  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  as  to  prevent  a 
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farther  fia.ll.  It  does  not  materially  alter  the  present  relations  between 
debtor  and  creditor,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  prevents  those  relations 
being  altered  in  the  fatare  by  a  ftirthar  fall.  Moreover,  it  provides  a 
means  whereby,  in  case  there  should  be  a  demand  for  correncyy  that 
demand  will  be  snpplied  aatomatically,  and  not  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Indian  government. 

7.  This  closing  of  the  mints  is,  however,  only  the  first  step  in  the 
process  contycmplated  by  the  Indian  government,  and  that  process  will 
not  be  complete  until  gold  is  made  full  legal  tender^  and  is  received 
into  the  Indian  currency  as  freely  as  gold  is  received  m  England,  or  as 
silver  is  now  received  in  India.  This  may  be  effected,  ei&er  by  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  at  the  Indian  mints,  or  by  the  free  reception,  un- 
der arrangement  with  the  Imperial  Government,  of  gold  sovereigns 
coined  in  England  or  in  Australia  as  legal-tender  currency  of  India. 
When  this  is  done  the  change  will  be  complete,  and  India  will  then 
have  a  gold  standard  of  value,  and  a  gold  automatic  currency,  the 
quantity  of  which  will  depend  on  the  demand  for  it.  What  that  de- 
mand may  be  is  uncertain.  Sir  D.  Barbour  estimates  the  outside  of 
the  quantity  needed  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  at  15,000,000/.,  or 
one-fifth  in  value  of  the  estimated  present  rupee  currency.  But,  what- 
ever the  precise  amount,  the  gold  currency  is  not  expected  to  be  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  actual  currency  in  circulation. 

8.  This  currency  will  in  the  main  consist  of  rupees,  each  of  which  is 
intended  to  circulate,  not  at  the  value  of  the  silver  contained  in  it,  but 
at  the  value  of  the  gold  contained  in  the  fraction  of  the  sovereign  (1«. 
4^.)  which  it  represents.  With  the  exception  of  the  small  quantity  of 
gold  in  actual  circulation,  the  currency  of  India  will  thus  become  a 
token  currency  of  unparalleled  magnitude;  and,  if  the  market  value  of 
silver  should  fall  considerably,  its  value  would  become  very  much 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  silver  contained  in  it.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  will,  to  a  great  extent,  resemble  a  paper  currency,  and 
if  it  were  not  made  exchangeable  for  gold  on  demand,  would  resemble 
in  many  respects  an  inconvertible  paper  currency.  The  question  then 
arises  whether  it  is  certain  that  such  a  currency  will  be  maintained  at 
its  gold  value  without  further  precautions. 

9.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that^  until  the  rupee  has  risen  in  value  to  this 
adopted  ratio,  the  scheme  will  not  have  come  into  full  operation,  and 
that^  when  it  has  come  into  full  operation,  the  restriction  placed  upon 
the  issue  of  silver  rupees  will  tend  to  keep  the  rupee  currency  at  the 
fixed  gold  value.  But  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  this  restric- 
tion is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  gigantic  token  currency 
will,  under  all  circumstances,  be  kept  at  par  value.  Sir  David  Barbour 
himself  holds  that  eventually,  if  the  scheme  is  to  be  successful,  gold, 
when  required,  must  be  given  for  the  rupee,  either  without  a  premium 
or  at  a  small  premium. 

10.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  a  great  country  like  India,  if  she  un- 
dertakes a  token  currency,  is  under  an  obligation  to  maintain  its  value, 
and  that  she  ought  to  discharge  that  obligation  by  making  it  reasonably 
certain  that,  where  gold  is  needed  in  exchange  for  rupees,  it  will  be 
possible  to  obtain  it  at  the  fixed  ratio. 

11.  It  has  been  argued  that  this  object  might  possibly  be  effected 
without  requiring  the  government  of  India  to  give  gold  for  silver  at 
that  ratio,  and  without  the  public  confidence  in  their  ability  to  do  this 
which  would  arise  from  their  accumulating  and  possessing  a  stock  of 
gold  available  for  the  purpose.    Instances  may,  no  doubt,  be  selected 
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in  which  goYemments  have  maintained  their  inconvertible  token  cnr- 
rency  at,  or  nearly  at,  par,  without  these  precantions.  Bnt  a  silver 
token  currency,  though  not  in  form  a  promise  to  pay,  really  implies,  as 
we  have  already  said,  an  obligation  to  maintain  its  par  value;  and 
prudence  as  well  as  ezperieuce  suggest  that  this  obligation  should  be 
supported  by  the  obvious  means  of  fidfilling  it. 

12.  The  obligation  on  the  government  to  coin  silver  rupees  when  the 
rax)ee  is  at  1<.  4d.  does  not,  in  itself,  carry  with  it  a  corresponding  obli- 
gation on  the  government  to  give  gold  for  rupees,  and  is,  therefore,  if 
we  are  right  in  what  we  have  stated  above,  imperfect  without  some 
expression  of  that  obligation.  But  that  obligation  will  not  arise  until 
the  rupee  reaches  the  exchange  value  of  Is.  M.^  and  it  may  therefore 
not  be  necessary  to  provide  a  reserve  of  gold  before  this  exchange  is 
reached.  This  exchange,  indeed,  may  not  be  reached  at  all,  and  in 
that  case  no  gold  reserve  will  be  needed.  But,  if  the  measure  operates 
as  we  exx>eet,  gold  will  probably  flow  in,  and  will  replace  silver  as  the 
reserve  against  the  government  paper  issue.  If  gold  thus  flows  in 
automati<^y,  the  Indian  government  will  be  thereby  enabled  to  ac- 
cumulate a  moderate  reserve;  but,  even  if  it  does  not,  a  reserve  should, 
we  contend,  be  provided  befmre  the  Indian  government  takes  the  final 
step  of  announcing  gold  as  the  standard,  coupled  with  the  correlative 
obligation  to  give  gold  for  silver. 

13.  What  amount  of  gold  reserve  may  be  necessary  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  but,  in  order  to  have  the  desired  effect^  it  must  be  substantiid. 
Nor,  consideriug  that  it  will  in  all  probability  be  generally  resorted  to 
for  purposes  of  export,  is  it  necessary  to  decide  in  what  form  or  in  what 
place  it  should  be  kept.  The  circumstances  of  India  are  favourable  for 
&e  accumulation  of  the  necessary  stock.  India  imports  more  of  the 
precious  metals  than  she  exx)orts;  her  inhabitants  no  doubt  possess 
already  a  stock  of  uncoined  gold;  and,  if  the  Indian  government  receive 
gold  in  payment  of  debts  due  to  them,  gold  ought  to  come  to  their  treas- 
uries. 

14.  At  any  rate,  the  expense  necessary  to  procure  and  retain  the  req- 
uisite amount  is  one  that  can  not  be  avoided  by  any  government  which 
desires  to  maintain  the  credit  of  its  currency,  and  will  be  insignificant 
compared  to  the  loss  of  which  the  Indian  government  now  complain. 

16.  Under  these  circumstances  we  could  not  join  in  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  the  report,  without  at  the  same  time  recommending 
that  the  government  of  India  should,  in  view  of  the  ultimate  adoption 
of  the  whole  of  their  plan,  be  prepared  to  secure  the  eonvertibihty  of 
their  token-silver  currency,  and  should,  with  that  object,  accumulate  a 
sufficient  reserve  of  gold. 

16.  We  think  it  right  to  add  that  the  questions,  whether  gold  has  be- 
come more  valuable  in  itself,  or  silver  less  valuable  in  itself,  or  whether 
both  movements  have  taken  place,  and  to  what  extent  each  movement 
has  gone,  as  well  as  the  fhrther  question  between  bimetallism  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  universal  gold  standard  on  the  other,  are  questions  of 
which  we  have  taken  no  notice,  as  we  do  not  think  that  they  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  reference  to  as. 

T.  H.  Farrer. 
B.  E.  Welbt. 
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While  cordially  concurring  with  the  views  of  my  colleagues  so  far  as 
they  support  the  proposals  of  the  government  of  India,  I  should  have 
preferred  to  approve  those  proposals  without  imposing  the  condition 
that  the  closing  of  the  mints  should  be  accompanied  by  an  announce- 
ment that  rupees  will  be  coined  in  exchange  for  gold  at  the  ratio  of 
Is.  ^d. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  the  minimum  of  state 
interference  is  desirable. 

The  only  excuse  for  any  action  on  the  part  of  government  is  that  the 
evils  from  which  they  are  suffering  are  becoming  intolerable,  and  that, 
apart  from  the  closing  of  the  mints,  no  practical  remedy  has  been  pro- 
posed or  is  attainable. 

In  my  opinion  the  proper  course  for  government  to  adopt  is  to  issue 
a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that — 

Having  regard  (1)  to  the  redundancy  of  silver  money  in  India,  as 
evidenced  by  the  accumulation  of  rupees  and  paper  currency  in  the 
banks,  and  (2)  considering  the  uncertain  policy  of  other  nations  with 
respect  to  silver,  the  governor-general  in  council  has  resolved  to  sus- 
pend for  the  present  the  coinage  of  silver. 

One  effect  of  such  a  measure  must  necessarily  be  that  the  London  ex- 
change banks,  in  tendering  for  council  bills,  will  be  compelled  to  quote 
the  price  in  sterling  which  they  are  willing  to  pay.  Another  probable 
effect  will  be  that  gold  will  be  sent  to  India  in  increased  quantity  on 
private  account  in  order  to  be  exchanged  in  to  rupees;  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  price  in  each  of  these  cases,  when  extended  over  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time,  and  after  a  certain  degree  of  stability  has  been 
attained,  will  afford  the  best  guide  to  government  in  estimating  the 
gold  value  of  the  rupee,  whenever  they  are  called  upon  to  open  their 
mints  to  the  coinage  of  gold. 

The  Government  of  Austria- Hungary  closed  their  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  in  1879,  but  did  not  declare  a  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver  tilll892.  It  seems  likely  that  an  interval  of  time  more  or  less 
prolonged  may  elapse  before  the  government  of  India  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  declare  a  ratio,  having  regard  to  the  great  uncertainty  of  the 
effect  which  its  action  may  produce  upon  the  rate  of  exchange. 

I  prefer  to  leave  full  discretion  to  that  government  to  take  such 
measures  as  occasion  may  require  and  experience  may  dictate,  subject 
to  the  consent  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  council. 

I  fear  that  any  arbitrary  action  on  the  part  of  government,  in  a  mat- 
ter respecting  which  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  facts  can  be  present 
to  their  consideration,  might  lead  to  reclamations  both  from  the  public 
creditor  and  from  others  whose  interests  depend  upon  Indian  exchange, 
and  I  am  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of  attempting  to  ffx  a 
rate  if  the  object  can  be  practically  accomplished  by  the  natural  action 
of  the  market. 

Moreover,  I  fail  to  Bee  what  advantage  would  be  gained  by  selecting 
the  ratio  of  22.37  to  1  (one  and  fourpence  the  rupee),  rather  than  that 
of  18.22  to  1,  which  has  been  adopted  with  apparent  success  in  Austria, 
or  that  which  is  in  use  among  other  nations. 

If,  contrary  to  expectation,  exchange  should  rise  suddenly  in  an  in- 
convenient degree,  I  would  meet  the  difficulty  in  the  way  proposed  by 
the  government  of  India  (quoted  at  paragraph  47  of  the  committee's 
report),  by  declaring  that  English  gold  coins  shall  be  legal  tender  in 
India  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  thenu 

B.  W.  GlTBBIX. 
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INDIAN  CURRENCY, 


COBBESPOVDEHCE  BETWEEV  THE  OOVEBHMEHT  OP  INDIA  AHD 

THE  SEGRETART  OP  STATE. 

No.  !• 

The  government  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India^  Calcutta^ 

March  23j  1892^  No.  68. 

Hy  Lobd:  We  have  the  honor  to  forvrard,  for  your  lordship's 
information,  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  noted  on  the  annexed  sched- 
nle,^  with  the  Bengal  Ohamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  the  chamber 
inquires  what  we  propose  to  do  with  reference  to  the  heavy  fall  in  the 
vsdne  of  the  mx>ee  which  has  followed  on  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver 
in  the  United  States. 

2.  Yonr  lordship  is  aware  of  the  anxiety  with  which  we  regard  this 
question,  and  of  its  high  imx>ortance  in  our  estimation  as  affecting  the 
interests  of  India.  We  have  at  various  times,  for  instance,  in  our  let- 
ters No.  46  of  the  2nd  February,  1886,  and  Ko.  277  of  the  4th  September, 
1886,  fully  expressed  our  views  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  them  here.  But  we  desire  to  say  that  the  violent  oscillations  in 
the  price  of  silver  since  1890,  and  its  rapid  decline  during  the  last  year 
to  the  lowest  point  yet  reached,  cause  us,  as  they  have  caused  the  mer- 
cantile community,  the  gravest  anxiety  for  the  future. 

3.  We  are  desirous,  as  we  have  always  been,  of  aiding  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  silver  question  by  international  agreement,  and,  if  propo- 
sals should  be  made  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  other  government 
for  the  holding  of  an  international  conference,  we  trust  that  your  lord- 
ship win  lend  those  proposals  your  strongest  support. 

4.  In  our  opinion  it  is  not  oi>en  to  question  that,  if  international  agree- 
ment is  not  arrived  at,  the  United  States  Government  will  sooner  or 
later  be  driven  either  to  the  adoption  of  a  silver  standard  or  to  the 
abandonment  of  its  purchases  of  silver.  It  is  certain  that  the  cessation 
of  the  purchases  of  silver  by  the  United  States  could  not  fail  to  depress 
still  farther  the  price  of  that  metal,  and  the  jjolicy  to  be  followed  by 
India  in  that  event  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  on  an  early 
date. 

5.  The  stoppage  of  the  coinage  of  silver  by  the  United  States  will 
probably,  if  it  should  come,  come  suddenly,  and  if  we  defer,  until  it 
has  taken  place,  the  consideration  of  the  measures  which  in  that  event 
it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt,  we  shall  find  ourselves  unprepared  and 
left  with  no  time  for  due  consideration. 

6.  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  subject  should  be  consid- 
ered in  all  its  bearings  beforehand,  and  we  recommend  that,  in  view 

*  Not  printed. 
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of  the  possible  action  of  the  United  States  in  the  fdtare.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  now  take  into  consideration  the  question  whether 
any^  and  if  so  what,  measures  can  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of 
Indian  interests  against  the  further  decline  in  the  gold  value  of  the 
rupee  to  which,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  given,  we  may  be  at  any 
moment  exposed,  and  the  violent  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  to  which,  under  present  circumstances,  we  cannot 
assign  any  limit  either  in  time  or  amount. 
We  have,  &c.| 

Lansdownb, 
p.  p.  hutohins, 
D.  Barbour. 

A.  E.  Miller. 

H.  Braokenbury. 

B.  O.  B.  Pemberton. 


Ko.  2. 


The  secretary  of  state  for  India  to  the  governor-general  of  India  in 

councilj  June  2^  1892^  No.  92. 

FALL  IN   THE   GOLD    VALUE    OF    SILVER— MONETARY    OONFERPNCE. 

My  Lord  Marquis  :  On  the  receipt  of  your  excellency's  letter,  dated 
the  23rd  of  March,  No.  68,  respecting  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the 
rupee  which  has  followed  on  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  in  the  United 
States  of  -America,  I  caused  copies  thereof  to  be  laid  before  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  order  that  they  might  be  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  question  to  the  interests  of  India. 

2.  Your  excellency  will  have  observed  with  satisfaction,  from  a  reply 
given  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the  llth  ultimo  to  a  depu- 
totion  which  had  an  interview  with  him  and  the  prime  minister  on  the 
subject,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  decided  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  a 
conference  which  is  about  to  be  assembled,  in  order  to  consider  by  what 
means,  if  any,  the  use  of  silver  can  be  increased  in  the  currency  sys- 
tem of  the  nations. 

3.  A  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  treasury  on  the  13th  of  May 
is  enclosed  for  your  information. 

I  have,  &Cy 

Cross. 


[Enclosure  in  No.  2.] 

The  under  secretary  of  elate  for  India  to  the  eeoretary  of  ike  IfMunrsf,  ISth  May,  189S, 

F.  14£0. 

Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  in  cooncil  to  transmit,  for 
the  information  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  treasury,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  *  received  from  the  government  of  India  on  the  subject  of  the  very  heavy  faU 
which  has  recently  occurred  in  the  valne  of  the  rupee  as  measured  in  gold. 

Their  lordships  are  well  aware  of  the  extreme  importance  of  this  question  to  the 
government  of  India,  whose  views  have  been  from  time  to  time  expressed  in  de- 
spatches published  m  the  documents  mentioned  in  the  margin.t    ViBConnt  Cross 

*  23rd  March,  1892,  No.  68,  with  enclosures. 

f  Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  449,  of  1881;  Command  Paper,  No.  4868;  Royal  Oom- 
mission  on  Gold  and  Silver,  1887,  Ist  Rei»ort,  Appendix  No.  12. 
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does  not  desire  at  the  present  moment  to  discnss  the  question  of  the  mefurares  that 
it  may  become  necessary  to  adopt,  but  he  feels  sure  that  the  government  of  India 
will  peruse  with  satisfaction  the  report  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  speech 
on  the  Ilth  instant,  in  which  he  stated  that  Her  M^esty's  government  had  decided 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  a  conference  assembled  to  consider  whether 
any  means  can  be  adopted  for  increasing  the  use  of  silver  in  the  currency  of  the 
nations. 

As  illustrating  the  enormous  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  taxation  in  India  to  the 
expenditure,  which  arises  from  the  great  fluctuations  in  exch<inge,  I  am  desired  to 
mention  the  following  facts:  In  December,  1890,  the  rate  of  exchange  was,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  treasury,  fixed  for  I89W 92  at  1b.  6id.  the  rupee,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  gold  value  of  silver  at  that  date;  in  about  four  months  the  rate  for 
selling  bUls  on  India  had  fallen  to  1«.  4fd.  the  rupee,  causing  an  increased  charge 
in  the  remittances  from  India,  estimated  for  the  year  then  commencing  of  Rx. 
2,168,000.  From  the  middle  of  February  to  the  18th  March  last,  when  the  budget 
for' 1892-^  was  under  consideration,  the  value  of  the  rupee  ranged  between  1«.  4d. 
and  l9,  Sid.,  and  the  government  oi  India  adopted  the  nigher  of  these  two  rates: 
within  U  days  fh>m  the  publication  of  the  budget  the  market  rate  in  India  haa 
fallen  below  Ic.  3d.,  at  which  rate  the  drop  of  a  penny  in  the  rupee  would  cause  an 
additional  charge  for  remittance  in  1892-93  exceeding  Rx.  1,700,000. 

Thus,  within  a  few  weeks,  the  government  of  India  is  liable  to  find  itself  exposed 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  a  sum  greater  than  the  whole  of  its  receipts  from  either 
the  customs  duties  or  the  assessed  taxes  or  f^om  the  recent  increase  of  the  duty  on 
salt;  and  this  result  ensues  from  causes  over  which  neither  the  government  nor  the 
people  of  India  have  any  control,  but  which  arise  for  the  most  part  from  legislation, 
eitiier  actual  or  threatened,  by  other  nations. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  the  government  that  this  most  serioas  inconvenience 
is  caused.  The  disadvantage  to  trade  in  India  is  shown  by  the  letter 
from  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce^  which  the  government  of  India 
have  forwarded,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  equally  felt  by 
the  merchants  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  have  transactions  with  India. 
Any  measures,  therefore,  which  can  bring  about  a  comparatively  stable 
rate  of  exchange  are  to  be  cordially  encouraged  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  India  and  of  the  mercantile  community  trading  between 
this  country  and  our  Eastern  possessions. 
I  have,  &c., 

A.  GODLEY. 

The  Secbbtabt, 

Treasury* 


No.  3. 

The  government  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  Bimlaj  June 

21, 1892,  No.  160. 

Mt  Lord:  In  our  financial  despatch,  No.  68,  dated  23rd  March 
1892,  we  requested  your  lordship  to  lend  your  support  to  any  pro- 
posals that  might  be  made  by  the  United  States  of  America,  or  by  any 
other  country,  for  the  settlement  of  the  silver  question  by  internation- 
al agreement.  At  the  same  time  we  called  attention  to  the  probability 
that,  failing  an  international  agreement,  the  United  States  would  be 
forced  to  stop  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver,  and  we  requested 
that  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment,  in  view  of  this  contingency,  should 
now  take  into  consideration  whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  measures 
could  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  Indian  interests. 

2.  Since  that  despatch  was  written,  we  have  learnt  with  satisfaction 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
United  States  to  take  part  in  an  international  conference  to  consider 
measures  having  for  their  object  the  more  extended  use  of  silver  as  cur 
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rency,  and  that  your  lordship  agrees  with  us  in  the  importance  of  In- 
dian interests  being  prox)erly  represented. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  overlook  the  strong  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  donble  legal  tender  into  Great  Britain 
that  has  been  manifested  in  certain  quarters,  and  we  observe  with  re- 
gret that  the  conference  has  been  summoned  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  more  extended  use  of  silver  as  currency  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  adoption  of  an  international  agreement  for  the  free 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver  and  the  making  of  both  gold  and  silver  coins 
legal  tender  at  a  definite  and  uniform  ratio. 

3.  We  fear  that  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  adc^t  the 
system  of  double  legal  tender  may  be  fatal  to  an  international  agree- 
ment for  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  on  a  sufficiently 
wide  basis:  and  we  believe  that  a  limited  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
silver  used  as  currency  will  exercise  a  very  trifling  influBnce  (if  any) 
in  raising  or  preventing  a  &11  in  the  gold  price  of  silver,  while  it  will 
be  wholly  without  effect  in  the  far  more  important  matter  of  prevent- 
ing fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals.  We  greatly 
regret  this  state  of  affairs,  both  because  we  believe  tiiat  no  other 
country  is  so  deeply  interested  in  or  would  benefit  so  greatly  by  a 
uniform  standard  of  value  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  Great 
Britain,  with  her  vast  system  of  trade  and  the  great  extent  of  her 
finance,  and  because  the  final  rejection  of  an  international  agreement 
for  free  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  will  leave  this  country  j&ce  to 
face  with  a  problem  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 

4.  If  the  forthcoming  international  conference  fails  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  decision  regarding  the  silver  question  we  apprehend  that 
it  will  very  soon  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  decide  eitiier  to 
accept  a  diver  standard  or  to  abandon  the  purchase  and  coinage  of 
silver  on  a  scale  in  excess  of  what  is  required  to  keep  up  the  necessary 
subsidiary  coinage. 

If  the  United  States  abandon  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  use  of 
silver  as  standard  money  there  must  be  an  immediate  and  very  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  which  would  react  on  the  Indian  exchanges 
and  increase  indefinitely  the  rupee  burden  of  our  sterling  obligations. 

The  recent  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange  has  already  imx>ose(d  upon 
our  finances  a  burden  which  we  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  meeting, 
and  we  cannot  contemplate  without  dismay  the  prospect  of  another  fall 
of  indefinite  amount,  attended  no  doubt  with  great  and  sudden  fluc- 
tuations in  the  gold  price  of  silver  and  to  be  followed  iMMSsibly  by  fur- 
ther falls  in  the  future. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  if  the  present  conditions  continue, 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  government  of  India  will  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  loss  by  exchange.  The  fall  in  silver  causes  distress  to  a 
very  large  number  of  our  Euroi)ean  officers  of  all  services,  but  espe- 
ciaUy  of  the  army,  who  have  to  remit  money  to  their  families  in  Eng- 
land. This  distress  is  rapidly  becoming  acute.  It  has  been  borne 
hitherto  with  great  patience.  But,  in  the  case  we  have  just  supposed, 
we  shall,  unless  the  efficiency  of  the  service  is  to  suffer,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  satisfy,  in  a  reasonable  manner,  claims  involving  compensation 
to  a  large  amount. 

5.  We  have  carefuUy  reviewed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
we  desire  to  place  on  record,  for  your  lordship's  information,  our  de- 
liberate opinion  that,  if  it  becomes  evident  that  the  international  con 
ference  is  unlikely  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  if  a  direct 
agreement  between  India  and  the  United  States  is  found  to  be  unat- 
tainable^ the  government  of  India  should  at  once  close  its  mints  to  the 
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inage  of  silver  and  make  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of  a 
iandardi 

rriving  at  this  conclusion  we  have  been  mainly  influenced  by  a 
oration  of  the  fact  that  the  abandonment  of  silver  by  the  United 
of  America  would  involve  the  perpetuation  of  all  the  evils  from 
we  have  suffered  during  the  last  20  years,  and  possibly  their  per- 
ion  in  an  aggravated  form,  unless  steps  are  taken  for  the  estab- 
nt  in  India  of  a  gold  standard. 

believe  that  public  opinion  in  India  is  ripe  for  the  adoption  of 
'e  measures,  that  the  stoppage  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would 
erally  approved,  and  that  we  might  safely  count  on  receiving 
reasonable  assistance  from  the  commercial  and  banking  dasses 
attempt  to  introduce  a  gold  standard. 

Te  forward  as  an  enclosure  to  this  despatch  a  minute  by  our 
*able  colleague,  Sir  David  Barbour,  which  gives  an  outline  of  the 
i  he  would  propose  to  adopt  for  the  introduction  of  a  gold  stand- 
X)  India  if  such  a  measure  should  become  necessary.  It  will  be 
lat  he  does  not  support  the  proposal  to  stop  the  free  coinage  of 
if  the  conference  fails  and  a  direct  agreement  between  India  and 
dted  States  is  found  to  be  unattainable,  but  that  he  would  adopt 
easnre  as  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  the  United  States  will  not 
the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

nr  honourable  colleague,  Sir  A,  Miller,  fears  that,  if  all  action  be 
^  until  it  is  known  to  what  conclusion  the  conference  will  prob- 
)mey  the  effect  of  such  knowledge  on  the  silvw  market  will  be 
B  to  make  it  then  too  lato  to  act  with  effect.    Failure  on  the  part 

conference  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  will  find  the 
iment  of  India  in^  a  very  much  worse  position  for  introducing  a 
!;andard,  if  it  has  not  in  the  meantime  taken  stops  to  prepare  the 
^  an  alteration  in  the  terms  on  which  it  coins  silver  for  the  public, 
t  is  at  the  present  moment.  He  thinks  that  measures  ought 
aken  at  once  which  would  enable  the  government  of  India  to 
ts  mints  against  silver  at  any  moment,  and  to  introduce  a  gold 
rd  if  and  whenever,  from  the  course  of  proceedings  at  the  con- 
)  or  otherwise,  they  may  d^em  it  desirable  to  do  so. 

may,  perhaps,  be  de^able  to  make  known  at  some  stage  of  the 
lings  of  the  conference  our  views  regarding  the  introduction  of 
standard  into  India.  But  this  question,  as  well  as  the  question 
)xx)ediency  of  India  negotiating  directly  with  the  United  States 
mcsh,  as  suggested  in  our  telegram*  of  19th  May,  may  stand 
tU  the  conference  has  assembled  and  the  representatives  of  India 
ft  position  to  report  what  the  prospects  are  of  a  satisfactory 
I  hei'ng  attained* 
Ve  liave,  &c. 

Lansbowioi. 

BOBEBTS. 

p.  p.  HUTCHINS. 

D.  Babboxjb. 

A.  E.  MiLLEB. 

H.  Bhaohenbuby. 
0.  H.  Cbosthwaitb. 


We  desire  to  call  your  lordship's  attention  to  jmra.  1S3  of  part  ii  of  the 
port  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission,  and  to  suggest  that,  failing*  an 
onal  a^eement^  it  may  be  possible  for  India  and  the  United  States  to  come 
st  agreement  as  to  coinage  of  silver.  .  .  .  We-  are  of  opinion  that  the 
»  merely. academic  discusBion  of  tii^e  problem  ia  paat,  and  urge  that  a  detar-^ 
Ibrt  be  made  to  settle  the  queation  by  the  adoption  of  praoUoai  meaaTixea. 
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[SnokmiM  in  aboT*.] 

Kinute  hy  ihs  hamourahle  Sir  David  Barbour,  K.  C.  8.  L 

In  dealiDg  with  the  cnrrency  of  British  IndlA,  it  is  neoessaiT  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  actlYe  mpee  circalation  and  the  totai  nnmber  or  rapees  in  existence. 
A  large  portion  of  the  rupees  issued  from  the  mints  and  not  melted  down  are  kept 
as  permanent  hoards,  and  fulfil  none  of  the  functions  of  money.  This  distinction 
cannot,  however^  be  sharply  drawn,  as  rupees  are  always  liable  to  pass  from  hoards 
into  the  active  circulation  and  viae  veraa.  What  I  call  the  active  mpee  circulation 
may  be  held  to  include  all  the  rupees  which  at  some  period  of  each  year  are  used  as 
money. 

The  total  active  rupee  circulation  has  recently  been  estimated  at  Rx.  115«000,000. 

Without  accepting  these  figures  as  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  they 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  a  gold  standard  with  a  purely  gold  currency  is  imxMMsible 
in  India.  To  establish  a  gold  currencv  in  India  with  a  fnU  legal  tender  currency 
composed  entirely  of  gold,  it  would  be  necessary  to  withdraw  from  circulation 
about  1,150  millions  rupees,  to  melt  them  down,  and  sell  them  for  what  they  would 
fetch  as  silver  bullion,  and  then  to  replace  them  by  about  77,000,0001.  worth  of  gold. 

In  the  present  conditions  of  India  and  of  the  silver  and  gold  markets,  this  would 
be  an  impossible  operation. 

Moreover,  a  gold  standard  with  a  purely  gold  currency  of  ftiU  legal  tender  coins 
would  not  suit  India  (even  if  it  were  possible  to  introduce  it),  because  the  gold  coins 
would  in  practice  be  of  too  great  value  to  suit  the  vast  majority  of  Indian  transac- 
tions. 

2.  It  follows,  from  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  that,  if  we 
are  to  have  a  gold  stahdard  in  India,  a  larse  proportion  of  the  circulation  must 
consist  of  silver  coins,  and  these  coins  must  oe  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  The 
example  of  France  and  other  countries  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  gold 
standard  although  a  large  percentage  of  the  circulation  consists  of  overvaluea  sil- 
ver coins  which  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount. 

In  order  that  the  gold  standard  may  be  effective,  a  limit  must,  however,  be  placed 
to  the  number  of  such  coins,  and  they  must  be  convertible  into  gold  coins,  either 
without  payment  of  premium  or  on  payment  of  a  trifling  premium,  whenever  any 
person  wishes  for  gold  coins  in  exchimge  for  silver  ^oins. 

So  lon^  as  the  suver  coins  are  freely  exchangeable  for  gold  coins  in  accordance 
with  their  face  values  the  gold  standard  is  effectively  maintained. 

3.  I  have  no  doubt  that  even  with  a  gold  standard  the  people  of  India  would  in 
almost  all  their  transactions  prefer  to  employ  silver  rupees.  It  is  improbable  that 
a  gold  coin  of  less  than  Rs.  10  in  value  would  be  issued  in  India,  and  such  a  coin 
would  be  quite  unsuited  for  ordinary  Indian  transactions.  Rs.  10  represents, 
generally,  much  more  than  a  cooly's  wages  for  a  month,  and  if  a  cooly  received  his 
wages  in  the  form  of  a  single  coin  he  would  immediately  exchange  it  for  smaller 
coins.  We  could  not  pay  our  soldiers  or  police  in  gold  coins.  Payments  to  the 
opium  cultivators  could  not  be  made  in  gold;  neither  oonld  the  ryots  pay  their  rents 
in  ffold. 

There  would,  also,  be  a  not  unreasonable  dread  among  the  common  people  that 
gold  coins  might  be  of  light  weight,  the^  would  generally  be  unwilling  to  accept 
uiem,  and  for  monetary  purposes  in  ordmary  life  gold  coins  would  hardly  be  used. 
This  would  be  the  case,  I  believe,  even  if  gold  coins  of  the  value  of  only  Rs.  5  each 
were  issued. 

4.  It  may,  then,  be  taken  for  granted  that  with  a  gold  standard  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Indian  currency  must  continue  to  be  silver  rupees,  and  that,  for  monetary  pur- 
poses there  would  ordinarily  be  uo  considerable  demand  for  gold  coins  in  exchange 
for  silver.  On  the  contrarv,  the  demand  for  monetary  purposes  would  rather  be  tor 
silver  coins  in  exchange  for  gold  coins.  Gold  coins  would  only,  as  a  role,  be  re- 
quired in  exchange  for  silver  coins,  when  gold  was  required  for  hoarding,  for  export^ 
or  to  be  melted  down  for  omamento. 

It  follows  that  with  a  gold  standard  India  would  require,  and  would  use,  a  very 
large  amount  of  silver  rupees,  and  would  neither  require  nor  use  a  large  nnmber  of 
gold  coins. 

Any  gold  coins  that  were  put  into  circulation,  and  were  not  melted  down  or 
hoarded,  would  very  quickly  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  bankers  anp  dealers 
in  bullion,  into  the  government  treasuries,  and  into  the  paper  currency  reserve. 

5.  For  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  gold  standard  into  India,  we  might  stop  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  adopt  measures  for  accumulating  a  store  of  gold,  and,  when 
what  was  considered  a  sufficient  stock  of  gold  had  been  obtained,  we  might  open  the 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  make  gold  coins  a  legal  tender,  and  guarantee  by 
means  of  our  accumulated  stock  of  gold  the  exchangeability  of  silver  ror  gold  coins 
according  to  their  face  valnes.    I  do  not  recommend  this  plan;  the  aooomnlation  p( 
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a  sufficient  store  of  gold  woald  be  a  measure  too  expensive  for  a  conntry  situated  as 
India  is,  and,  wlien  it  Iiad  been  accnmnlated  and  the  exchangeability  of  the  silver 
coins  for  g^ld  coins  had  been  guaranteed  by  means  of  it^  there  would  be  a  very  great 
risk  of  the  whole  stock  of  gold  being  drawn  away  in  exchange  for  silver  rupei'S.  If 
this  should  happen,  and  I  think  it  would  happen  unless  our  stock  of  gold  was  very 
large  indeed,  the  gold  standard  would  cease  to  exist,  and  we  should  find  ourselves 
exactly  where  we  started. 

6.  The  only  measures  for  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard  into  India  which 
seem  to  me  feasible  are  the  following : 

(1.)  The  first  measure  would  be  the  stoppage  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Grov- 
emment  would  retain  the  right  of  purchasing  silver  and  coining  it  into  rupees. 

(2.)  The  next  measure  would  be  to  open  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold. 
Any  man  bringing  gold  to  the  mints  would  be  entitled  to  have  it  coined  into  gold 
coins,  which  would  be  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  It  would  be  desirable  to  stop 
the  tree  coinage  of  silver  some  time  before  opening  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of 
gold.  It  would  be  a  valuable  guide  to  us  in  subsequent  proceedings  to  know  exactly 
what  effect  the  stoppage  of  free  silver  had  on  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee. 

The  new  gold  coins  might  be  a  10-rupee  piece  and  a  20-rupee  piece. 

7.  The  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  to  be  issued  from  the  mint  would  be 
snchtbat  the  par  of  exchange  between  them  and  the  sovereign  would  be  the  exchange 
which  it  was  desired  to  establish  between  India  and  England. 

Fox  example,  if  we  wished  the  rupee  to  be  worth  1«.  Id.,  the  10-mpee  coin  would 
contain  as  much  gold  as  it  is  worth  (1«.  4d.)  X  10=160  pence. 

The  quantity  of  fine  gold  in  the  10-rupee  piece  would  be  USths  or  |rds  of  the 
quantity  contained  in  the  sovereign. 

8.  The  question  of  the  ratio  at  which  we  should  change  from  the  silver  to  the  gold 
standard  would  require  careful  consideration. 

We  ought  not  to  think  of  going  back  to  the  old  ratio  of  1  to  15^^.  Neither  ought 
we  to  adopt  the  very  lowest  price  to  which  silver  may  have  fallen  at  any  time,  or  to 
consider  ourselves  bound  to  accept  the  market  ratio  of  the  very  moment  at  which 
the  change  was  made.  A  ratio  based  on  the  average  price  of  silver  during  a  limited 
^riod  before  the  introduction  of  the  gold  standard  would  probably  be  both  the 
safest  and  the  most  equitable. 

9.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  on  the  introduction  of  the  gold  standard  bankers 
and  bullion  dealers  away  from  the  presidency  towns,  and  perhaps  in  the  presidency 
towns,  would  charge  something  for  changing  silver  coinvS  for  gold  ones.  The  general 
public,  however,  would  very  seldom  require  to  make  such  exchanges ;  and  if  all 
government  treasuries  were  required  to  give  gold  coins  for  silver  coins  whenever  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  do  so  there  could  not  be  any  considerable  premium  on  gold 
coin  so  long  as  there  were  such  coins  in  the  public  treasuries  or  in  the  paper  cur- 
rency reserve,  and  the  gold  standard  would,  subject  to  the  above  condition,  be  effect- 
ively maintained. 

10.  After  the  above  measures  had  been  carried  out,  it  might  happen  that  no  gold 
was  brought  to  the  mints  to  be  coined  and  put  into  circulation,  and  that  the  rupee 
fbll  in  value  below  1«.  id. 

Or  it  might  happen  that  though  gold  was  brought  to  the  mints  for  a  time  and  the 
rupee  was  worth  Is.  id,,  yet  subsequently  gold  ceased  to  be  brought  to  the  mints, 
the  gold  coins  disappeared  from  circulation,  and  the  rupee  fell  below  Is.  id. 

If  gold  were  not  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined  and  put  into  circulation,  or  if 
gold  coins  disappeared  and  gold  ceased  to  be  brought  to  the  mints  it  would  be  a  sign 
that  the  rupee  currency  was  redundant,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  were  too  many 
silver  rupees  in  circulation,  that  consequently  their  value  had  fallen  below  la.  id,  each, 
that  gold  coins  had  been  driven  out  of  circulation,  and  that  the  gold  standard  was  no 
longer  effectively  maintained. 

Ae  remedy  in  such  a  case  would  be  to  contract  the  rupee  currency,  and  to  adopt 
any  feasible  measures  for  improving  the  general  financial  position  of  the  country. 
An  improvement  in  the  general  financial  position  would  give  increased  confidence, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  rupee  currency,  if  carried  far  enough,  must  ultimately  re- 
store the  value  of  that  coin. 

11.  The  greatest  danger  from  the  cause  Just  indicated  would  arise  immediately 
after  the  first  introduction  of  the  gold  standard,  and  would  be  brought  about  by 
silver  rupees  being  returned  into  India  from  foreign  countries,  and  by  their  being 
thrown  into  the  active  circulation  from  Indian  hoards.  I  think  that  Indian  ru])ees 
would  certainly  be  returned  to  India  from  abroad  when  their  value  in  India  became 
greater  than  their  bullion  value,  but  I  now  doubt  very  much  if  Indian  rupees 
would  be  largely  brought  out  of  hoards.  It  is  more  likely  that  existing  hoards  of 
rupees  would  practically  remain  unaffected.  I  formerly  held  a  different  opinion 
on  this  point,  and  believed  that  rupees  would  be  largely  brought  out  of  hoards  when 
they  were  given  a  value  exceeding  that  of  the  metal  contained  in  them* 
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12.  The  rednction  of  the  mpee  onrrenoy  in  the  manner  Jnst  indicated,  if  it  became 
necessary,  might  or  might  not  prove  a  very  expensive  measure.  It  could  of  coarse 
be  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  but  until  it  had  been  carried  out  to  a  sufficient 
extent  the  gold  standard  would  not  be  effectively  maintained.  When  the  rupee  cur- 
rency had  once  been  sufficiently  reduced,  I  should  not  expect  any  serious  difficulty 
in  the  future. 

Looking  to  the  increase  of  population  in  India,  to  the  rapid  openine  out  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  comparatively  small  part  which  credit  plays  m  Indian  trade,  it 
may  fairly  be  held  that  even  with  a  gold  standard  an  increase  of  the  rupee  currency 
would  be  required  every  year,  and  that  increase  I  place  at  not  less  than  Kx.  1,000,000 
yearly.  It  might  be  considerably  more,  twice  or  three  times  as  much.  When  the 
coinage  of  rupees  was  stopped,  any  redundancy  of  the  silver  currency  would  be  di- 
minished yearly  by  this  amount  without  any  action  on  our  part.  It  is  also  not 
impossible  that  rupees  would  continue  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  active  circulation 
to  be  hoarded  as  at  present;  they  would  certainly  be  hoarded  by  persons  whose  sav- 
ings were  small.  This  cause  would  still  further  reduce  any  temporary  redundancy 
of  the  silver  currency  at  first  starting.  Of  course,  while  the  reduction  of  the  mpee 
currency  was  in  progress  we  would  not  have  an  effective  gold  standard,  but  even 
during  that  period  of  uncertainty,  I  should  expect  the  exchange  with  England  to 
remain  much  steadier  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  few  years.  It  would  cease  to 
be  blown  up  and  down  by  every  breath  of  speculation,  and,  if  we  could  establish 
confidence  in  our  measures^  the  rate  of  exchange  would  tend  strongly  towards  the 
rate  we  had  decided  to  maintain,  and  would  omy  diverge  from  it  under  the  pretfauie 
of  real  economic  forces. 

A  nation  that  possessed  a  fairly  satisfactory  standard  of  value  might  well  hesitate 
to  expose  itself  even  temporarily  to  the  evils  of  an  inconvertible  standard,  but  no 
such  argument  applies  in  the  case  of  India.  We  already  labor  under  difficulties 
which  are  quite  as  great  as  those  to  which  an  inconvertible  paper  standard  would 
expose  us.  The  prospect  of  being  unable  for  a  time  to  effectively  establish  the  gold 
standard  need  not,  therefore,  deter  us  from  the  attempt  to  do  so,  if  we  see  a  pros 
pect  of  success  in  the  future. 

13.  It  is  also  possible  that  under  certain  conditions  of  trade  there  might  be  mofie 
gold  brought  to  the  mint  and  put  into  circulation  than  was  required  for  ordinary  use 
as  currency. 

In  that  case  the  public  would  get  rid  of  the  gold  coins  by  paying  them  into  the 
government  treasuries.  Gold  might  accumulate  in  these  treasuries,  and  the  govern- 
ment could  not,  in  practice,  relieve  the  treasuries  by  forcing  gold  coins  on  persons 
who  preferred  to  receive  payment  in  silver.' 

The  proper  remedy  for  any  such  accumulation  of  gold  would  be  for  the  treasuries 
to  pass  the  gold  coins  into  the  paper-currency  reserve,  which  could  absorb  several 
millions  without  difficultv,  and  the  paper-currency  reserve  could  be  relieved,  when 
necessary,  by  remitting  the  gold  to  England  in  payment  of  debts,  its  place  being 
taken  by  silver  rupees. 

No  serious  difficulty  arising  from  an  oversupply  of  gold  coin  need,  therefore,  be 
feared. 

14.  It  is  important  to  consider  what  the  additional  demand  for  gold  would  be, 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard  in  India. 

Taking  the  active  circulation  at  Rx.  115,000,000,  I  think  that  gold  coins  to 
the  value  of  one-fifth  of  that  amount  would  be  an  ample  proportion  of  the  active 
circulation  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  gold  standard.  This  would  be 
Rx.  23,900,000  worth  of  gold,  or  say,  15,000,000(.  sterling.  I  believe  that  the  gold 
standard  would  be  maintained  effectively  with  a  smaller  amount  of  gold,  and  that 
gold  in  excess  of  15,000,0001.  in  the  active  circulation  would  be  unnecessary  and 
mi^ht  be  a  source  of  positive  inconvenience.  When  we  had  arrived  at  normal  con- 
ditions, the  yearly  additions  of  gold  required  for  the  active  currency  would  be  small, 
and  would  probably  not  exceed  200,0002.  yearly. 

15.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  substitution  of  a  gold  standard 
for  a  silver  standard  would  lead  to  an  increased  use  of  gold  instead  of  silver  for 
hoarding.  On  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  this  substitution  of  gold  for  sil- 
ver would  ultimately  be  carried  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  opinion. 

Silver  is  at  present  used  for  hoarding  (as  a  store  of  value)  and  for  ornament. 
When  it  ceased  to  be  the  monetary  standard  of  India  it  would  be  less  suitable  for 
hoarding,  but  it  might  continue  to  be  largely  hoarded  in  the  form  of  ru]pees  and  on 
the  other  hand,  silver  bullion  would  fall  considerably  in  value  and  price,  and  its, 

freater  cheapness  would  tend  to  increase  its  use  for  purposes  of  ornament.  It  must' 
e  uncertain  to  what  extent  gold  would  begin  to  take  the  place  of  silver  for  hoard- 
ing and  ornaments  after  the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard,  but  in  the  first  in- 
stance, at  any  rate,  the  extent  of  the  change  would  probably  not  be  considerable. 

It  is  held  by  some  that  if  a  gold  standard  were  established  in  India  a  great  deal  of 
the  gold  that  is  now  hoarded  or  held  in  t)ie  form  of  ornaments  would  be  brought  to 
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the  mlnte^eoined,  «nd  pnt  Into  eircnlatioii.  I  hare  never  been  able  to  accept  tbis 
theory.  Why  shonld  a  native  of  India  (pve  np  bis  babit  of  boarding,  or  an  Indian 
lady  ceaae  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  wearing  or  possession  of  £old  ornaments,  merely 
because  the  government  of  India  bad  establisbea  a  gold  standard  f 

lliere  is,  however,  a  large  amount  of  gold  imported  into  tbis  country  eveiy  year, 
and  there  must  always  be  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  in  the  bands  of  bnllion 
dealers.  I  think  that  if  we  had  an  effective  gold  standard  it  is  very  likely  that  all 
this  ffoldy  which  is,  as  it  were,  waiting  till  the  time  for  absorption  arrives,  would 
be  coined  and  become  part  of  the  circulation  for  the  time.  To  lacilitaie  tbis  result, 
I  would  propose  not  to  charge  any  seignorage  on  gold  coins. 

16.  In  this  i>aper  I  have  dealt  with  the  question  of  a  gold  standard  for  India  from 
a  practical  point  of  view.  Many  objections,  founded  on  considerations  not  of  an 
immediately  practical  nature,  may  be  raised  to  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard 
into  India.  Some  of  these  objections  appear  to  me  to  possess  weight,  others  I  be- 
lieve to  be  imaginarjy.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  an  international  agree- 
ment for  the  free  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold,  and  for  the  making  of  them  full 
legal  tender  at  a  fixed  ratio,  would  be  far  better  for  India  and  all  other  countries 
than  the  establiabment  of  the  single  gold  standard,  even  if  the  latter  course  be. 
possible. 

Under  the  former  system  the  worst  result  that  could  happen  would  be  the  disap- 
pearance ^  one  of  the  metals  from  circulation,  but  this  would  only  happen  by  the 
other  metal  takinf(  its  place  and  gradually  driving  it  out,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances all  countries  would  have  the  same  standard. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  system  of  double  legal  tender  would  be  a  perfectly 
•afe  measure,  and  would  be  a  final  settlement  of  the  question.  The  attempt  to 
establish  a  general  gold  standard  is  not  free  ftom  risk.  History  affords  instances 
of  the  eBtablisbment  of  a  sold  standard  in  one  or  more  countries,  but  sooner  or  later 
ihe  standard  was  changed.  It  may,  however,  be  that  the  conditions  of  gold  mining 
have  so  greatly  ehanged  that  a  gola  standard  can  now  be  maintained  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

17.  With  rei^ard  to  the  ouestion  of  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  introduce  a 
cold  standard  into  India,  i  do  not  go  further  than  saying  that,  if  a  general  agreement 
for  the  free  coinage  of  both  silver  and  ^old  at  a  ratio  can  not  be  obtained,  and  if  the 
United  States  does  not  adopt  free  coinage  of  silver,  I  think  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  establish  a  g^ld  standard  in  this  country. 

I  believe  that  a  perpetuation  of  the  difference  of  monetary  standards  between 
England  and  her  Indian  Empire  would  be  a  source  of  incalculable  mischief  to  both 
England  and  India,  and  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  not  be  accepted  until  it 
has  been  proved  by  actual  experiment  to  be  absolutely  unavoidable. 

D.  Barboue.  . 

8i«T  juHB,  isoa. 


No.  4. 

Telegram  from  ihe  seoretary  of  state  to  the  government  oflndioj  July  24y 

1892. 

With  the  view  of  my  bein^  in  a  position  to  jndge  of  your  proposal 
Inspecting  a  gold  standard,  I  wish  for  your  opinion  regarding  the  prob- 
able effect  of  such  a  change  upon  prices  in  India,  and  also  on  the  trade 
both  as  regards  imports  and  exports,  on  industries,  on  the  land  and  the 
opium  revenue,  on  the  railways,  and  on  the  debt  contracted  either  in 
gold  or  in  silver.  Tell  me  also  whether  the  claim  of  the  officers  for 
comi>en8ation  would  be  affected  by  your  proposal  t 


No.  6. 

The  g&vemment  of  India  to  ihe  secretary  of  state  for  Indiay  SimlOj  August 

2j  1882,  No.  205. 

My  Lobd:  We  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 

Iord8hii>^8  telegram  of  July  24,  quoted  in  the  margin,*  requesting  our 

- — -  _■         -■- — ~  -  .  •■  .      -.  .      -    ■  ■  ■     •     >  1  - 

•See  No.  4 
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opinion  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard 
into  India. 

Any  discussion  of  the  probable  effects  of  such  a  change  must,  firom 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  be  of  a  somewhat  speculative  character, 
and  we  would  suggest  for  your  lordship's  consideration  that  a  more 
satisfactory  judgment  on  the  general  question  of  the  probable  effects  of 
a  change  from  a  silver  to  a  gold  standard  can  be  formed  by  examining 
the  actual  working  of  the  gold  standard  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  other  countries  where  that  standard  prevails,  rather  than  by  a  con- 
sideration of  any  theoretical  arguments  which  we  may  be  able  to  bring 
forward. 

From  the  fiu3t  that  Boumania  has  recently  adopted  a  gold  standard, 
and  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is  making  arrangements  to 
follow  the  same  course,  we  infer  that  the  working  of  the  gold  standard 
'  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  not  unsatisfactory  in  Europe;  and, 
if  we  are  right  in  this  view,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  gold  would 
prove  to  be  equally  satisfactory  as  a  monetary  standard  in  India.  In 
Java  also  we  understand  that  the  system  we  propose  has  not  been  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  that  country.  Six  years  ago  it  wa<s  held  by  a 
few  persons  that  Java  had  suffered  by  comparison  with  the  neighbouring 
countries  which  have  a  silver  standard,  but  we  believe  that  fuller  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  this  view  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  the 
change  of  standard  has  in  no  way  arrested  the  development  of  trade 
and  industry.  Your  lordship,  however,  is  in  a  position  to  obtain  much 
fuller  and  more  accurate  information  on  these  points  than  is  at  our 
disposal,  and  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  stating  the  views  which  we 
hold  on  the  specific  questions  which  have  been  put  to  us  in  the  telegram 
of  July  24. 

2.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  money  is  required  to  perform  four 
separate  and  important  functions,  according  as  it  is  employed  as  (1)  a 
medium  of  exchange,  (2)  a  store  of  value,  (3)  a  common  measure  of 
value,  and  (4)  a  standard  of  value  for  deferred  payments. 

We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  gold, 
supplemented  by  silver  coins  and  notes,  would  prove  thorougMy  satis- 
factory in  India,  while  it  is  well  suited  lor  the  purpose  of  storing  value, 
since  it  possesses  great  value  in  little  bulk,  and  appears  less  likely  to 
depreciate  than  any  other  metal  which  could  be  adopted  as  the  standard. 

As  a  common  measure  of  value,  gold  would  possess  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  giving  India  the  same  measure  of  value  as  England:  the 
existence  of  a  common  monetary  standard  in  England  and  in  India 
would  facilitate  both  the  import  and  export  trade,  by  preventing  ex- 
cessive fluctuations  in  exchange;  would  encourage  the  flow  of  English 
capital  to  India,  and  would  consequently  facilitate  the  construction  of 
railways  by  private  enterprise  and  stimulate  all  industries;  with  gold 
as  the  Indian  standard,  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  present  silver 
debt  of  India  could  also  be  largely  reduced. 

3.  It  is  only  with  regard  to  the  i)ossible  results  of  adopting  gold  as 
the  standard  of  value  for  deferred  payments,  that  there  can  be  any 
room  for  doubt  regarding  the  expediency  of  the  introduction  of  a  gold 
standard  into  India. 

On  this  point  we  have  already  said  that  your  lordship  is  in.  the  best 
position  to  form  a  judgment  If  gold  has  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  value  for  deferred  payments  in  Europe,  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  equally  satisfactory  in  India. 

It  is  of  course  possible  for  those  who  hold  that  there  has  hitherto 
been  no  appreciation  of  gold,  to  argue  that  there  might  now  be  appro- 
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dafion  if  India  adopted  a  gold  standard.  We  are  not  disposed  to  at- 
tach mach  force  to  this  argmnent,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
has  alre^y  been  an  injurious  appreciation  of  gold  in  Western  countries. 
If  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by  Germany  and  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  of  less  importance,  and  the  closing  of  the  mints  of 
the  Latin  Union  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  have  not  caused  an  in- 
jurious appreciation  of  gold,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  the  adoption  of 
a  gold  standard  by  India  would  be  attended  with  serious  results.  We 
understand  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is  preparing  to  adopt 
a  gold  standard,  and  that  this  example  will  probably  be  followed  by 
other  nations;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  worse  results 
would  attend  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by  India  than  have  fol- 
lowed the  change  of  standard  in  Germany  or  the  United  States,  or  than 
would  now  follow  in  the  case  of  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by 
Austria-Hungary  or  any  other  country  of  equal  extent.  It  will  be 
obvious  to  your  lordship  that^  if  the  gold  standard  is  to  be  universally 
adopted,  India  will  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  if  she  is  not  allowed 
to  make  the  change  until  every  other  country  has  supplied  itself  with 
the  gold  which  it  requires  for  this  purpose. 

4.  Apprehensions  have  been  expressed  in  many  quarters  that  the  in- 
troduction of  a  gold  standard  in  India  would  involve  a  serious  disturb- 
ance of  existing  contracts  and  financial  obligations,  and  a  dangerous 
derangement  of  the  course  of  trade.  We  desire,  however,  to  have  it 
clearly  understood  that,  if  it  were  decided  to  adopt  a  gold  standard  in 
India,  we  should  propose  a  rate  for  the  transfer  from  silver  to  gold 
which  did  not  greatly  differ  from  the  market  ratio  of  the  day.  We  are 
ci  opinion  that  in  such  case  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  would  not 
have  any  serious  effect  in  lowering  prices,  or  reducing  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  land  revenue,  and  tiiat  it  would  not  materially  affect  either  the 
opium  revenue,  or  the  burden  of  our  gold  or  silver  debt. 

5.  Even  if  we  assume  that  there  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  some 
appreciation  of  gold,  your  lordship  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  India, 
After  substituting  a  gold  standard  for  a  silver  one,  will  be  in  a  better 
IN>sition  to  withstand  the  possible  effects  of  any  future  appreciation  than 
tiie  countries  which  have  always  had  a  gold  standard,  or  which  have 
adopted  a  gold  standard  at  the  old  ratio  of  1  to  15^  or  1  to  16.  In  the 
present  day  we  should  propose  a  ratio  for  conversion  probably  not 
greatly  differing  from  1  to  ^  and  India  would  consequently  escape  the 
effects  of  any  appreciation  of  gold  which  may  have*  wholly  or  partially, 
led  to  the  alteration  of  the  ratio  of  value  from  1  to  i5^  to  1  to  20.  Such 
countries  as  England,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States,  would 
have  to  bear  the  cumulative  effects  of  both  the  past  and  the  future  ap- 
preciation of  gold ;  and,  if  the  prospect  of  a  possible  appreciation  of  gold 
does  not  afford  sufficient  reason  to  justify  any  modification  of  their 
standard,  i^fartiarij  such  possibility  of  appreciation  does  not  afford  a 
valid  excuse  for  preventing  a  change  of  standard  in  India  on  the  con- 
ditions we  have  proposed* 

6.  In  the  telegram  which  we  have  quoted  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of  this  despatch,  your  lordship  inquires  how  our  proposal  would  affect 
the  proposed  claim  for  compensation.  We  understand  your  lordship 
to  refer  to  the  remark  in  paragraph  4  of  our  despatch,  No.  160,  dated 
21st  June  lasl^in  which  we  stated  that  the  distress  of  large  numbers  of 
officers  of  our  Euroi)ean  s»*vices  owing  to  the  fall  in  exchange  is  rapidly 
becoming  acute,  and  that,  unless  the  efficiency  of  the  services  is  to  suffer, 
we  may  be  compelled  to  satisfy  claims  involving  compensation  to  a 
largeamoonlte    Id  reference  to  tibis  matter^  we  desire  to  explain  that^  if 
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the  ratio  at  which  we  pass  from  the  silver  to  the  gold  standard  appraxi- 
mates  to  the  ratio  now  prevailing,  the  question  of  compensation  will 
stand  approximately  where  it  stands  at  this  moment,  and  that  in  any 
case  there  could  be  no  further  fall  after  the  gold  standard  was  effect- 
ively established,  and  consequently  no  claim  for  compensation  on 
account  of  future  falls  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  could  arisOi 
such  as  we  must  expect  if  the  exchange  value  is  not  fixed. 

7.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  again  calling  your  lordship's  special 
attention  to  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  present  position — ^a  iM>sition  so 
fraught  with  danger  that  inaction  involves  at  least  as  great  risk  uid 
as  much  responsibility  as  would  the  undertaking  of  an  enterprise  even 
more  haztCrdous  than  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard  into  Indiik 

A  great  fall  has  already  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  as 
compared  with  the  pound  sterling,  and  sudden  and  violent  fluctuations 
have  been  far  from  unfrequent.  In  evertheless,  we  have  neither  as  yet 
seen  the  en^  of  the  &11,  nor  are  we  able  to  look  forward  to  anytime  at 
which  the  fluctuations  may  be  exx)ected  to  cease. 

On  the  contraiy,  if  the  approaching  International  Oonference  does 
not  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question,  we  shall  proba- 
bly experience  very  shortly  a  still  greater  fall  in  value  and  more  vio- 
lent fluctuations  than  any  that  have  occurred  in  the  past.  Without 
a  change  of  standard  we  can  never  hoi)e  to  secure  any  guarantee 
against  further  falls  and  continual  fluctuations. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  we  have,  after  full  considera- 
tion, proposed  to  your  lordship  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  eertain 
contingency,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  introduce  a  gold 
standard  into  India,  and  we  trust  that  our  proposals  will  obtain  your 
lordship's  full  support,  and  will  be  pressed  on  Her  Ms^esty's  Govern- 
ment  in  view  to  a  prompt  and  final  settlement  of  the  question. 

8.  It  would,  we  submit,  be  wholly  unreasonable  if,  in  face  of  the 
calamities  which  we  are  now  experiencing  and  of  the  still  greater 
calamities  which  are  likely  to  come  upon  us  in  the  future,  and  of  the 
fact  that  our  difficulties  must  continue  until  England  and  India  have 
the  same  standard  of  value.  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  to  prevent 
the  government  of  India  from  making  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  gold 
standard  into  this  country  on  the  ground  of  the  actual  or  possible  ap- 
preciation of  gold,  and  were  at  the  same  time  to  refuse  to  support  the 
proposal  for  a  general  system  of  double  legal  tender,  on  the  ground 
that  there  had  been  no  appreciation  of  gold  in  the  past  and  that  there 
was  no  likelihoodof  any  such  appreciation  inthefuture.  If  Her  Miyesty's 
Government  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  proposals  which  we  have 
advocated  for  more  than  ten  years  as  the  best  remedy  for  our  difflcultieSi 
we  consider  that  they  ought  not  now  to  refuse  to  let  us  adopt  the  only 
other  remedy  open  to  us,  namely,  the  adoption  of  the  same  monetary 
standard  as  that  of  the  country  with  which  we  have  our  most  intimate 
financial  and  commercial  relations,  that  standard  being,  as  we  iinder- 
stand,  considered  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  have  worked  sosat- 
IsfEUitorily  in  England  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  encourage  any 
hope  of  a  departure  firom  it  being  approved  by  them. 

We  have,  eto.| 

Lansbownb, 

BOBERTS. 

p.  p.  HUTOHBfS. 

D.  Barbour. 
A.  E.  Miller. 

E.  Braokenbttrt. 

a  H.  T.  QftosxHWAira. 
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Fo.6. 

The  ueretary  of  state  far  India  to  the  governor-general  of  India  in 

councily  June  2^  1893y  Ifo.  106. 

My  Lobd  Mabquis:  I  enclose,  for  the  consideration  of  your  excel- 
lency's government,  a  copy  of  the  report  which  I  have  received  from 
the  committee  which  I  requested  to  advise  me  upon  tiiie  question  of 
the  currency  of  India,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  opinion  upon 
it  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
I  have,  &c., 

KniBEBLBY. 


ISO.  7. 

Telegram  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  tieeroy^  June  7, 1893. 

The  purport  of  the  currency  committee's  recommendations  is  as  fol- 
lows: They  accept  your  proposals  for  closing  the  mints  and  adopting 
a  gold  standard;  but  they  recommend  that  a  simultaneous  announce- 
ment be  made  that  the  mints,  although  closed  to  tiie  public,  will  be 
used  by  the  government  in  order  to  coin  rupees  in  exchange  for  gold 
at  the  ratio  of  sixteenpence  to  the  rupecj  and  that  gold  will  be  received 
at  government  treasuries  at  the  same  ratio.  The  object  is  to  guard 
against  a  sudden  and  considerable  rise  of  exchange;  but  the  committee 
think  that  hereafter  the  ratio  might  be  rais^  if  circumstances  should 
make  it  advisable.  They  do  not  feel  themselves  able  to  indicate  any 
8i>ecial  time  or  contingency  when  your  government  should  take  action, 
but  they  think  it  should  be  in  the  discretion  of  your  government  with 
the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  council  to  take  the  requisite 
steps  if  and  when  it  appears  to  them  and  to  him  necessary  to  take 
action.  The  chairman,  while  otherwise  signing  the  report,  abstains 
from  joining  in  the  recommendations,  because  ttie  final  decision  must 
rest  with  the  cabinet,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  other  six  mem- 
bers concur  in  the  recommendations,  but  four  of  them  add  separate 
notes,  to  the  following  effect :  Mr.  Courtney  would  have  preferred  bi- 
metallism. Sir  Thomas  Farrer  and  Sir  Beginald  Welby  urge  the  for- 
mation of  a  gold  reserve.  Mr.  Ourrie  objects  to  any  announcement  of 
a  ratio  and  would  merely  close  the  mints,  leaving  in  other  respects 
full  discretion  to  your  overgnment  to  act  subject  to  my  approval.  Her 
Majesty's  Oovemment  think  it  advisable  that  you  should  not  telegraph 
your  opinion  until  you  have  the  report  in  your  hands,  but  would  be 
glad  that  you  should  telegraph  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  you  have 
receiyed  and  considered  the  report  of  th»  committee. 


Ko.& 
Telegram  from  ike  secretary  of  state  to  the  viceroy^  June  7, 1893. 

[Sxtnet.] 

The  draft  report  which  was  sent  to  you  on  the  26th  of  May  is  virtually 
identical  with  the  report  as  signed.  Perhaps,  after  considering  the 
diaf^  you  may  be  able  to  telegraph  your  opinion  without  waiting  for 
the  uniYal  of  the  signed  copy. 
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No.  9. 

Telegram  from  the  viceroy  to  the  secretary  of  state j  June  15 j  1893* 

The  draft  report  of  Lord  HerschelPs  committee  has  been  received 
and  considered  by  us.  The  proposals  stated  in  my  telegram  of  22nd 
January  last  and  embodied  in  the  draft  bill  subsequently  forwarded 
were:  To  close  the  Indian  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  while 
retaining  the  power  of  coining  silver  rupees  on  account  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  take  power  to  declare  by  notitication  that  gold  coin  which 
is  legal  tender  in  England  shall  be  legal  tender  in  India  at  a  rate  of 
not  less  than  13J  rupees  for  one  sovereign.  We  understand  from 
pargraph  165  of  the  draft  report  that  the  currency  commit- 
tee accepts  our  proposals,  but  that  it  further  recommends 
that  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  announcement  by  the  Government  that,  till  further 
notice,  gold  will  be  received  at  the  mints  in  exchange  for  silver  rupees 
at  the  ratio  of  Is,  4(i.per  rupee,  and  also  that  sovereigns  will  be  receive 
in  payment  of  public  dues  at  same  rate.  This  modification  we  accept, 
considering  that,  on  the  whole,  sufficient  reasons  are  shown  for  prefer- 
ring it  to  the  proposal  which  we  originally  made,  that  free  coinage  of 
silver  should  be  stopped,  and  the  course  of  events  awaited  before  deal- 
ing in  any  way  with  the  question  of  rate  of  exchange.  We  concur  in 
the  committee's  opinion,  expressed  in  paragraph  135,  that  the  object  of 
resorting  to  the  closing  of  the  mints  is  to  prevent  a  further  fall,  rather 
than  to  raise  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee.  The  proposal  made  in  our 
telegram  of  the  22nd  of  January  was  intended  to  fix  a  maximum  hmit 
beyond  which  exchange  should  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  allowed 
to  rise,  and  we  should  have  been  prepared  to  accept  a  lower  ratio  if  the 
results  of  closing  the  mints  should  have  shown  the  expediency  of  such 
a  course.  We  therefore  think  that  the  announcement  proj^osed  in  par- 
agraph 155  of  the  conmiittee's  report  is  desirable,  and  we  attach  much 
weight  to  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  proposal  contained  in  parar 
graph  150.  Its  adoption  will  probably  occasion  less  apprehension  and 
inconvenience  to  commercial  interests  than  our  own  recommendation. 
Compared  with  the  fluctuations  which  trade  has  experienced  during 
recent  years,  a  rise  from  the  present  rate  to  Is,  4d.  will  not  be  serious. 
The  arrangement  for  giving  out  gold  in  exchange  for  silver  rupees,  and 
for  receiving  gold  coin  in  payment  of  government  dues,  could  either  be 
brought  into  elfect  by  executive  order,  or  the  necessary  provision  might 
be  made  in  the  bill ;  but  we  prefer  the  former  course.  As  soon  as  your 
lordship  has  arrived  at  a  decision,  we  trust  that  if  you  concur  with 
the  committee  you  will  authorize  us  immediately  to  take  the  necessary 
action.  If  the  scheme  is  supported  not  only  by  the  weighty  authority 
of  the  committee,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
the  government  of  India,  and  the  influential  commercial  interests  which 
have  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  this  policy,  we  submit  that  effect 
should  be  given  to  it  at  once  without  further  discussion.  Suspense 
would  be  injurious,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  information  at  all  com- 
parable in  value  with  that  already  before  your  lordship  will  be  elicited 
here.  Sir  Philip  Hutchins  and  Sir  Alexander  Miller  prefer  the  original 
proposal  made  by  the  government  of  India,  but  ore  willing  to  accept 
the  committee's  modification. 
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No,  10. 

Tdegramfrom  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  viceroy j  June  JSOthj  1893. 

We  have  considered  your  letter  of  the  2l8t  of  June,  1892,  and  your 
telegram  of  the  15th  instant  respecting  currency.  Her  Msgesty's  Gov- 
emment  have  decided  to  approve  the  proposals  of  your  government 
to  close  the  mints  to  free  coinage  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  subject  to  the  modifications  recommended 
by  Ix>rd  HerschelPs  committee,  which  your  government  have  accepted. 
You  are  therefore  empowered  forthwith  to  take  the  necessary  steps. 


BSD  OONGBESS,  >  SENATE.  (  Mis.  Doa  23, 

lit  Session.      ]  \       Parts. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EVIDENCE. 


MR.  BOBXRT  HARDIB 

Is  m  member  of  the  Connoil  of  India;  formerly  secretary  of  the  bank  of  Bengal,  1, 2. 
Difficulties  of  the  Oovemment  from  &11  in  exchange: 
Not  very  aerions  so  far,  S-^. 

Can  be  met  by  imposing  customs  duties,  without  serious  objectioui  126-133. 
Gold  standard : 

Very  disadvantageous  to  India,  owing  to  magnitude  o^her  gold  obligations,  10, 

98. 
Introduction  would  create  a  considerable  demand  for  gold  for  India,  11, 15-17. 
Advantage  of  present  sj^stem  of  currency,  in  not  increasing  demand  for  gold,  98. 
Object  of  demanding  it  is  to  raise  exchange,  12-14. 

Requisite  that  silver  currency  be  exchangeable  for  gold,  as  in  Austria  and  Ger- 
many, 17, 26. 
India  would  have  insufficient  gold  to  maintain  it,  23. 
Natives  would  exchange  rupees  for  gold,  and  prevent  gold  circulating  actively, 

24, 35. 36, 142-144. 
No  gold  circulation  as  currency  at  present  in  India;  ingots  are  hoarded  or  melted 

into  ornaments,  135-144. 
Gold  is  hoarded  as  jewels  for  a  reserve,  and  would  not  be  coined;  more  would  be 

hoarded  if  coinage  of  silver  were  stopx>ed ;  as  to  estimate  of  amount  of  hoarded 

sUver,  38,  41, 42. 
Banks  would  buy  rupees  with  gold^  perhaps  below  the  standard  rate,  36. 
France :  Value  of  5-minc  pieces  maintained  by  large  amount  of  gold  in  tiie  bank, 

18-28. 
France:  Gold  is  available  for  export,  28. 

United  States :  Silver  certificates  have  ade<juate  gold  basis.  25. 
Austria  accumulated  gold  to  ffive  convertibility  to  her  whole  circulation,  27. 
Holland  and  Java:  Not  parallel  to  India;  silver  coinage  of  Java  is  legal  tender 

in  Holland,  28-33. 
Bulk  of  transactions  in  India  smalL  would  need  subsidiacT  sUver  currency. 

34,  35. 
Balance  of  trade : 

Sufficient  to  pay  foreign  debt  must  be  maintained.  ) 

Variations  in  exchange  maintain  it;  effect  would  be  lost  >  ^-48, 86, 90-95, 97, 100. 

with  a  gold  standard.  ) 

A  fall  stimulates  exports  and  ohecks  imports,  and  viee  vena,  73-78, 83-86, 97, 101- 

108. 
Are  both  cause  and  effect  of  conditions  of  trade,  83-86, 108. 
Do  not  take  place  between  gold  standard  counmes,  87-90. 
SuipluB  of  exports  not  entirely  due  to  exchange,  but  regulated  by  it,  92, 93. 
Price  of  silver: 

Fluctuations  considerable  before  1871;  eomparison  before  and  after  that  date, 

5^72. 
And  of  council  bills  determined  by  same  considerations  unless  there  is  some 

special  cause,  49-51, 79-82, 94. 
Council  bills: 

Sale  forces  exchange^  45-48, 93. 

Undnly  high  price  can  not  be  exacted,  as  demand  would  fsil,  93, 100, 108. 
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Foreign  debt: 

InGrease  lowen  exchange  and  lenders  neceBsary  a  larger  sorploB  of  exports,  94, 

85. 
Large;  no  country  with  it  can  maintain  gold  standard  without  protectiye 

duties,  95. 
Australia,  acUustment  of  trade  balance  with  England,  90. 
Australia  has  to  impose  import  duties  and  borrow  abroad,  96, 97. 
India  discharges  in  gold  by  selling  produce,  not  in  depreciated  silver,  96-100. 
Fall  in  value  of  silver  does  not  reduce  gold  price  of  exports  (which  depends  on  sup- 
ply and  demand),  except  so  far  as  it  stimulates  their  production,  134. 
American  legislation  caused  large  imports  of  silver  into  India  in  1890, 109, 110. 
Currency  notes : 

Great  increase  in  1890  due  to  accumulation  of  silver  in  hands  of  banks,  owing 

to  American  legislation.  111,  112, 122. 
Banks  and  their  customers  remitted  silver  largely  to  India,  believing  its  value 
would  be  steadier;  and,  when  exchange  fell,  diwed  not  bring  it  bacx,  112-118. 
Accumulation  of  money  in  India  owing  to  absence  of  Oovemment  loaui  and  new 
investments,  and  to  purchase  of  securities  by  currency  department,  119-123. 
Policy  of  letting  matters  alone  seems  the  best,  124, 128. 

Mr.  BoBBRT  Campbell. 

Is  manager  of  the  National  Bank  of  India,  which  is  largely  concerned  in  exchange 

business,  145,  146. 
Qold  standard : 

Without  gold  is  a  fiction ;  and  gold  can  not  be  obtained  and  kept  in  ciroalation, 

154,  180-183,  250. 
Evil  of  reducing  present  silver  coinage  to  a  token  currency,  156,  183. 
Evil  extent  would  depend  on  ratio  adopted,  156. 

Evil  if  exchange  fixed  at  1«.  id.,  price  of  silver  would  be  much  lowered,  158. 
Circulation  of  rupee  at  artificial  value,  above  silver,  would  injure  industries  com- 
peting with  silver  standard  countries,  15^162. 
Tea  industry ;  effect  on,  159-162. 

Wheat;  Indian  producer  might  be  undersold  by  American,  163-168. 
Gold  would  not  come  to  the  mints  or  get  into  circulation,  251-253. 
Silver  would  continue  to  be  largely  used  in  India,  and  possibly  be  sold  for  export, 

188-190. 
Capitalists  might  remit  capital  to  Europe  through  bank  bills,  191-198. 
Council  bills  might  be  refused  by  banks,  193. 

France :  Circulation  of  5-franc  pieces  is  maintained  by  her  stock  of  gold,  184-186. 
France :  Notes  are  issued  against  both  silver  and  gold,  but  can  not  be  exchanged 

for  gold^  186,  254,  255. 
France :  Silver  not  available  for  foreign  debt,  187. 
France:  Silver  circulates,  but  there  is  no  foreign  debt,  256. 
United  States :  Situation  unhappy,  but  gold  is  not  driven  out  of  circulation,  257, 

258. 
Holland  and  Java:  Silver  coinage  of  Java  is  legal  in  Holland;  perhaps  gold  may 
be  refused,  25^265. 
Eise  in  exchange  would  check  exports,  encourage  imports,  and  prevent  sale  of  Coun- 
cil bills,  and  reduce  amount  of  new  currency  required,  156,  160,  161,  169,  236. 
Excess  of  exports  is  necessary,  to  fulfil  sterling  obligations,  156. 
Fall  in  value  of  silver  is  advantageous,  giving  India  more  rupees  for  her  produce, 
169-174. 
Beduction  in  value  of  rupees  is  not  soon  felt  in  wages,  etc.,  in  interior  of  India, 

174-175. 
Check  to  production  must  come,  if  fall  continues,  175-179. 
Silver  is  largely  held  by  bankers,  or  hoarded,  apart  from  what  is  in  circulation,  199- 

208. 
Closing  of  mints  to  free  coinage  of  silver,  objectionable,  209. 
Import  duty  on  silver  might  be  imposed  ad  valorem:  better  than  heavy  seigniorage, 

Would  depress  silver,  raise  exchange,  and  give  revenue,  216-220. 

Would  reduce  price  of  silver  in  America,  but  not  check  its  import  into  India.  228, 
224,233. 

Step  could  be  retraced,  if  desirable,  224. 

Would  not  prevent  fluctuations  in  exchange,  225. 
International  bimetallism  the  only  remedy  for  fluctuations  in  exchange,  225. 
Fluctuations  in  exchange  were  very  considerable  during  Europe's  bimetallism,  and 
must  always  exist,  225-230. 

The  fewer  the  better,  229. 

Downward,  advantageous  to  the  Indian  producer,  227-228. 

Upward,  oheck  exports  and  stimulate  imparts,  231, 236. 
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Sarplns  of  exports  creates  demand  for  silver  or  Coancil  bills,  which  are  the  nltimate 

ineaus  of  balancing  trade,  232-235. 
Method  of  settling  balances  between  two  countries,  237-247. 

Demand  for  precious  metals  arises  sonietimes,  especially  in  times  of  pressure,  243-248. 
Gold  goes  to  India  as  a  commodity,  249. 
Currency  notes:  Great  increase  in  1890-'91: 
Use  of  notes  is  increasing,  266. 
Partly  caused  b^  absence  of  Goremment  loans  and  meana  of  inTestment;  largely 

held  as  deposits  in  bnnks,  266-286. 
Partly  canseid  by  speculative  remittance  of  silver  to  India  daring  the  American 

boom,  275-278, 287. 
Partly  caused  by  bad  trade,  and  eooMqiiant  aeoumolation  of  money,  289, 290. 

Mr.  Jamxs  Thobbubh 

Is  a  partner  in  Forbes  &  Co.,  Baat  India  merohants ;  has  been  director  of  the  Banic 

of  Bombay,  and  chairman  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  291-297. 
Flnctnations  of  exchange : 

Harass  traders  and  render  their  iraosaotiena  apeeulative,  299*902. 

Have  perhaps  not  Aiminished  volume  of  tsade,  bnt  the  oeoasioual  stimnlns  is  not 

lasting,  303-307. 
Are  now  relatively  much  greater  than  formerly,  808. 
Pitfveikt  inveetment  of  oapital  «n  India,  309,  810,  874. 
Native  traders  much  more  alive  to  risk;  case  of  Knrrachee;  belief  of  Afghan 

traders  that  the  Government  had  iignred  the  rupee,  811, 812. 
Harm  is  eansed  by  nncertaintv,  rather  than  by  the  tale  being  lew,   814-*817. 
General  fear  that  matteaa  will  become  worse,  318. 
CMmoil  biUa :  Wesk  position  of  secretary  of  state  as  seller,  823. 
saver  is  sent  to  India  for  coinage,  whether  needed  for  currency  or  not,  328. 
Gold  standard  is  necessary,  unless  international  conference  finds  a  remedy,  818,  819. 
Closimg  of  mints  to  free  eoigsaue  of  silver : 

And  declaration  of  gold  standard,  must  be  the  first  step,  826, 881-840. 
Would  give  secretary  of  state  command  of  the  market:  extent  to  wkieh  he  should 
seU^ls,888. 
G«ild  standard : 

Need  not  involve  holding  much  ^old;  agrees  ffenecaUy  witk  Mr.  Cox,  820-823. 
As  to  gold  currency  being  requisite  at  first,  3^. 

If  ennpleii  with  gold  currency,  aeeretary  of  state  most  temit  to  India  gold 
bongbt  with  surplus  bills,  323. 
Closing  of  mints  to  free  coinage  of  silver: 

Does  not  involve  total  cessation  of  silver  coinage,  826^828. 

6Uv»r  woald  fall,-832, 333. 

As  to  prohibitory  duty  on  import  of  silver  bullion,  323, 348^862. 

Notice  to  be  fff ven,  on  aooonnt  of  existing  forward  contracts  tar  silver,  384-^7* 

Without  deolaring  ratio,  leaving  that  for  competition  of  the  marked  34^-847, 

869-362. 
Ratio  should  be  raised  gradually  to  point  determined,  announcement  being,  how- 
ever, made  at  onoe,  and  some  ratio  tesd,  828, 882, 8SiB^  887, 868-868. 
Geld  standard: 

Batio  for  silver: 

A  fixed  rather  than  a  high  rate  reqfuk«d,  828. 
2f .  per  mipee  impractieable,  868. 

Some  fair  rate  could  probably  be  maintained,  386, 387. 
Must  not  be  too  high :  It.  6d.  suitable,  but  it  might  be  lower,  or  raised  grad- 
ually to  that  rate,  443-446. 
Effect  on  the  public  creditor  of  fixing,  447-465. 
Would  not  disturb  trade,  384-385. 
ElFect  on 

Exports  from  India,  especially  in  competition  with  China,  863-873,  878-402L 
Trade  with  China  and  the  Straits,  386. 
Opium  revenue,  364. 
Trade  in  tea,  364-395. 

Trade  in  tea  in  Ceylon,  877,  882,  388,  891-896,  469. 
Trade  in  indigo,  374. 

Trade  in  IndiSh  cotton  manufiiotnres,  397-402. 
Manohester  cotton  manufactures,  403^-407. 
British  capital  would  be  attracted  to  India,  where  it  is  needed,  44|2. 
Seignorage  on  silrer,  eiK)ct  of  a  heavy  rate,  or  an  import  duty,  42(HL27« 
Ba^ks  aocnstomed  to  buy  silver  forward,  328-88L 
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Gold  coinB : 

Natives  accustomed  to  thcin,  427, 428. 

Ingots,  429-431. 

Would  come  to  the  mint  for  coiiinge,  432,  433. 

Won  111  be  remitted  to  India,  to  buy  rupees,  434-437. 

Would  be  remitted  to  India,  but  not  so  as  to  form  important  drain  on  supply  of 
gold,  438-441. 

Indian  produot  would  be  retained  in  India,  instead  of  coming  to  England,  441, 
442. 
Currency  notes: 

Greater  use  among  natives,  323-325. 

Large  amount  in  circulation,  with  silver  looked  up,  825. 
China:  Currency  in,  408-419. 
Ceylon:  Change  of  standard  would  have  to  be  extended  to,  466-46L 

Mr*  Charles  Gairdnkb 

It  general  manager  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  462. 
Loss  to  Government  from  fall  in  exchange  exaggerated: 

Builway  revenue  account  should  be  excluded,  469,  471,  600. 

Charge  for  stores  is  a  question  of  price,  not  exchange,  470. 

Many  loans  were  contracted  with  low  rate  of  exchange,  471. 
(Government  should  have  borrowed  for  railways  in  rupees,  not  sterling,  542-64i» 
Bervants  Of  Government:  Difficulties  of,  538. 
Difficulties  of  Government: 

Would  be  intensified  by  pronosed  remedy,  538,  560. 

Interference  would  do  more  narm  than  good,  476-481. 
Harassment  of  trade  by  fluctuations  in  exchange  and  instability  of  standard,  exag- 
gerated, 472-475. 
Unitea  States: 

Action  has  added  to  difficulties:  Its  character  and  effect;  public  apprehension 
of  its  being  changed,  476^18,  552. 

Notes  are  popular,  537. 
France :  History  of  currency :  large  amount  of  gold  in  bank,  and  large  issue  of  notes, 

523-536,  549-552. 
Holland  and  Java:  Currency  system,  553-555. 
Gold  standard: 

Involves  gold  coinage  and  convertibility  of  silver  into  gold,  to  maintain  ratio, 
520-522,  525-526,  529. 

Would  cause  great  demand  for  gold,  538. 

Gold  will  be  hoarded,  537,  548. 

Danger  of  absorption  of  gold  by  countries  like  India,  which  have  no  effective 
system  of  banking,  538. 

Would  cause  fall  in  gold  prices,  and  so  increase  burden  of  sterling  debt,  538. 
;    Injury  to  other  countries :  Civilized  nations  should  oppose  it  in  India,  545-548. 

Injury  to  persons  who  have  hoarded  silver,  559. 

Injury  firOm  raising  ratio,  559. 
Silver  circulation  in  India  is  redundant,  including  hoards,  528,  556-559. 
Investment  of  capital  in  India  has  not  been  hindered  by  fall  in  vnJue  of  silver,  539- 

541. 
Currency  notes :  India  is  not  accustomed  to,  537,  538. 
Indian  Government  should  be  required  to  produce  a  complete  scheme,  548. 
Bimetallism  is  a  delusion,  661. 

Mr.  Charles  Macdonald 

is  a  partner  in  Macdonald,  Miller  Sd  Co.,  of  Manchester,  long  engaged  in  trade  with 

,    .   Bombay,  and  resided  there  many  years,  562,  563. 
PltictiratiOns  in  exchange: 

Harass  trade,  564-569,  574. 

Embarrass  native  dealers,  564-569. 

Have  not  reduced  volume  of  trade,  568. 

Bestrict  investment  of  capital,  570. 

Benetit  cotton  mills  in  India,  in  competition  with  Lancashire,  571-573. 
Fall  in  exchange  has  not  increased  exports  from  India,  575-577. 
Gold  standard : 

Is  practicable,  but  would  prefer  it  without  gold  currency,  as  in  Mr.  Lindsay's 
scheme,  579-584,  589-693, 596, 597. 

Should  be  applied  in  London,  598. 
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Gold  standard — Continued. 

Wuiild  injure  trade  of  India  in  competition  with  ailyer-nsing  conntries,  aa  tea 

and  cottou-spiuning,  647-649, 655-663. 
But  to  some  extent  this  would  be  only  the  loss  of  a  previous  gain  throngh  the 

fall  in  exchange,  660,661. 
Case  of  Java,  584, 650-654. 

Advantage  to  Government  and  all  taxpayers,  662. 
Ratio  should  not  be  lower  than  18<f.,  585-588. 
Batio  would  vary  if  price  of  silver  rose,  589-598. 

Batio  oould  not  be  fixed  at  once:  as  to  arriving  at  it  by  gradfttions,  594,  638-640. 
Batio  would  be  fixed  by  price  or  council  bills,  598MS46. 
Mint  must  be  closed  to  free  coinage  of  silver,  602-609. 
Gold  not  to  be  capable  of  being  demanded  fh>m  Government.  601. 
Currency  should  remain  silver,  but  gold  be  coined  if  demanaed|  598. 
Stiver: 

Should  be  purchased  with  proceeds  of  bills  sold  beyond  Government  require-' 

ments,  and  sent  to  India  to  be  coined,  605-611|  641-646;  this  would  take  the 

place  of  recent  large  imports  of  treasure,  646. 
Government  might  coin  more,  if  it  thought  it  were  required,  605-610. 
Council  bills : 

Aa  to  limit  of  discretion  of  Government  aa  to   amount  to  be  sold,  609-612,. 

632-645. 
Bate  ftl  which  they  should  be  sold,  612-640. 

Mr.  JOTtH  AUEXANDBft  BkITH 

Is  ft  partner  in  Beith,  Stevenson  A  Co.,  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  financier  and 
intermediary  between  manufacturers  in  Lancashire  or  Lanarkshire  and  mer- 
chants in  the  East,  664-669. 
Objects  to  India  iMoing  treated  apart' firom  Eastern  trftde  generally,  671,  672. 
Fluctuations  in  exchange : 
Not  low  exchange,  injurious  to  Lanoaahirej  890-900. 

Gold  standard  not  a  remedy,  because  restnctioxi  of  India's  aborts  would  prevent 
her  importing,  900-902. 
Difficulties  of  Government  to  be  remedied  by  increase  of  taxation,  903-^05. 
Import  duty : 
OnsUver;  its  effect,  906-911. 

On  goods  entering  India;  pubbo  opinion  in  England  would  not  Sllow  it,'  949,  950. ' 
Gold  standard: 
Objects  of:    ' 

To  distribute  the  loss  of  Government  by  exchange  over  the  whole  popnla- . 

tion.  673, 674, 677)  678. 
To  relieve  Government  servants;  remedy  should  be  to  pay  part  of  salaries 

in  sterling,  674, 678a,  906, 907. 
To  enable  (^vemment  to  borrow  cheaply  in  Europe;  capital  would  not  long 
be  attracted,  674, 678a,  681-684. 
Will  not  remove,  but  greatly  increase,  harassment  of  traders,  675,676,699-705.* 
Impracticable,  under  Mr.  Lindsay's  or  any  scheme,  without  backing  of  gold, 

685-688, 697, 698, 851. 
Costly  to  producing  classes  in  India,  700. 
Capital  would  be  at  once  withdrawn  from  India,  678a-683. 
Balance  of  trade  might  turn  against  India,  and  compel  her  to  export  treasure, 

694-698. 
Gold  would  be  hoarded,  in  place  of  silver,  698, 822-828. 
Would  raise  exchange,  and  depreciate  silver,  700-703. 
Government  might  coin  silver,  or  not,  as  it  pleased,  and  manipulate  exchange, ' 

704. 
Ii^urious  to  exports. to  gold^using  conntried,  700, 705. 
Injurious  to  export  tra^: 

In  competition  with  silver-using  countries,  705-757,  883-^889. 
Opium,  707-722,  781. 
Bice,  726-730. 
Indigo,  743. 

Cotton,  744-750,  789a,  797,  798. 

Cotton  goods:  mills  would  spring  up  in  China  and  Japan,  781-791. 
Coffee,  TO7-762. 
Hides,  768. 
Wheat,  795-798. 
Effect  on  trade  with  Ohlna  and  the  far  East;  mode  of  settling  balance,  705-756, 
769,  770,  773-791,  833-848,  875-879,  909,  918, 922,  923,  937-945. 
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Cbina  iiii«;lit  pay  in  unsalaUe  silyer,  713-721,  780,  785-787,  875,  9C9. 

Injurious  to  iiii)mrt  trade,  794,  800,  801. 

liijiirioiis  ii'  Imlin  increases  importo  without  inoreftsing  exports,  shA  would  lose 

biilauce  of  trade,  803-806. 
Effect  on  English  cotton  manafaotnres,  792. 
Effect  on  Australian  silver-producing  coloaiea,  833. 
Effect  on  tea  trade,  837a,  838. 

Would  injure  large  investments  of  Britiah  capital  in  China,  Japftn,  and  Straits, 

inteiiests  of  which  ara  larger  than  those  in  India  or  in  Argentina,  833-84^  879, 

902. 

Would  enormously  increase  piesent  tendency  of  gold  to  be  appreciated,  ^SS-'STS. 

Evils  less  if  §xed  rata  approximated  to  present  ratio,  but  woald  not  be  ramoved, 

875-875. 
Would  not  secure  a  par  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver  countries,  87&-8rB. 
Closing  of  mints  to  ooiaage  of  silver: 
Qreat  danger,  owing  to  hoards  of  silvery  would  cause  ssnunblie  for  ^Ml  in  place 

of  silver  hoards,  822-828,  832,  875,  909. 
Would  coa^raot  eurrency ;  and,  prices  being  baaed  on  gold,  wooMl  oaoaa  i^precia- 

tion  and  great  distress,  807,  814-^820. 
Risk  would  be  lessened)  ^f  Govef^tfoent  eontiniied  coiaing,>81D. 
Rupee  has  not  fallen  in  Duying  power  in  India,  807-809. 
Coinage  is  now  largely  absorbeo,  811. 
Prices  largely  depend  on  amount  of  currency,  812,  813. 

With  appreciating  currency^  rente  andl%nd  revenue  must  be  reduced,  820,  821,  829- 
83L  938-948. 

great  fall  in  csch)»nfp  i^iticipated  from  proposals,  847-850. 
kcliange  will  not  fall  much,  or  only  gradually,  if  things  are  loft  alone,  8i8b 
Bimeitaulsm  deeitable,  otherwise  silver  should  be  left  free  to  &I1,  802,  803. 
Limit  of  extent  to  woiQh  a  fall  i^  the  pziee  of  silviir  would  Wnefit  sUve^iising  4mhui- 

tries,  887-869. 
France:  Has  a  larse  stock  of  gold  and  liUle  inteniational  trada,  090-Q99b 
Holland :  Has  littlo  intem^^oual  tradei,  690,  693,  9l8. 
Java.  689, 912-921. 

South  America:  |:ffeet  of  faU  in  exchange,  757-709^  919. 
Russia:  EfiTeot  of  fall  in  exchange,  771,  772. 
United  States:  Gold  standard,  880-882. 
Jiq^an:  Cnxxencvy,  928-^3$. 

Mr.  James  Ltxjb  Haokat^  C.  I.  E., 

Is  a  partner  in  Maokinnon,  Mackenzie  A  Co.,  in  Calcutta  and  Bombaiy,  aumagers  oi 
the  Britisli  India  line  of  steamers,  owneis  of  Jute  and  oottotn  milla  smd  tea 
properties,  and  general  merchants'  agents,  951-^7. 
Is  prssidfliii  of  the  Indian  Currency  Assooiati<«  formed  in  oonseqaenoe  of  th6  depre- 
ciation and  fluctuation  of  silver,  958-964. 
•   Fluctuations  in  axchange  i 

Effeot  on  th^  Govornment:  Difficulty  of  inoreaaiu^  tacatioa,  965-970, 1344-1848. 
Advantage  of  taxation  being  indirect,  1347-1349. 

Effect  on  the  officers  of  Government  and  on  aU  Europeans  ia  India,  971-977. 
Effect  on  trade,  which  is  diminished  for  want  of  a  oommoa  standard,  976-963. 
Pepraoiatiag  standard  gives  illegitimate  stimulus  to  trade  «f  la^^  with  China, 

as  against  trade  of  England  with  China,  106^1074. 
Prevent  capital  from  lowing  in  India,  and  hindar  devcilOTmiant  of  the  country, 
984-989, 1272-1273, 1295-1296. 
Poverty  oi  India  owing  to  want  of  a  eonunon  standard,  and  ^soiisequent  bad  trade. 

Depreciating  standard  or  fJBdliag  s«rh«nga  not  an  advantage,  1962-1064, 1066-10V4. 
Free  coinage  of  silver  to  be  stopped ;  first  step,  till  exehange  vises  to  some  fixed 

point,  1191-1193. 
Gold  standard : 

Would  remedy  the  present  evils:  India  should  adopt  it,  992, 966, 667. 1674-1277, 

1286, 1339. 
Retaining  rupees  as  token  coinage: 

With  unlimited  legal  tender,  10B8-1()99,  USCL  114(Mlli6. 
As  much  as  evef  would  be  required,  994, 1278. 

Value  of  rupee  would  be  maintained  by  limiting  quantity,  1186-41ST. 
Stopnaf^e  of  free  coinage : 

WiM  i^mB  Acaroity  of  fupees^  and  so  i«lM  their  Iptrloa,  1616-ltl& 
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Mnst  mine  prire  of  conucil  bills,  and  woald  not  nndalv  affect  Bilver,  1208- 

1212, 1254, 1255. 
Silver  must  be  sent,  owing  to  large  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  India,  120&- 

1207. 
Gold  could  not  be  sent  to  a  great  extent,  till  gold  coinage  is  adopted,  1220- 

1226. 
Gold  price  for  mpees  mast  be  declared,  and  gold  coined,  995, 996, 1221-1226. 
Gold  coins  to  be  10  and  20  rupee  pieces,  1309. 
Sovereign  might  be  made  legal  tender,  but  identical  coinage  unnecessary,  1310- 

1321. 
Reserve  gold  needed,  to  make  scheme  effective,  but  not  much  required,  1121, 

1255, 1297. 
Gold  would  be  remitted  to  India,  1110. 
Ratio: 

Ought  to  be  fixed  at  once : 
Government  have  the  control,  but  should  notiix  too  high  a  rate,  1194-1201. 
Otherwise  effect  would  be  pure  speculation,  1195-1199. 
As  to  banks  competing  against  one  another,  if  none  were  fixed,  1200-1205. 
Of  2«.  per  rapee ;  Government  could  force  it  up  to,  by  making  rupees  scarce, 

1197, 1198, 1221-1237. 
Of  1«.  &{.  preferred  as  being  average ;  immediate  adoption  would  not  seri- 
ously affect  trade,  or  give  rise  to  claims  on  Government,  1100-1104, 1202, 
1256-1271, 1339-1343/. 
Once  fixed,  little  divergence  need  be  expected,  1105-1107. 
Market  rate  of  the  day  would  cause  least  dislocation  of  trade,  but  ratio 

must  be  above  the  intrinsic  value,  1202,  1260. 
If  currency  became  redun<lant  or  scarce,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  rectify  the  supply  of  rupees,  1108-1119,  1149-1167. 
Effect  on  trade : 

Would  somewhat  injure  that  with  China,  but  it  would  not  be  BQxious, 

99&-1032, 1283-1286. 
Extent  of  Eastern  trade,  1363a. 
Opium,  1000-1001. 

Cotton  goods  and  cotton  mills  in  China,  1002-1005, 1029-1030, 1283-1284,1356. 
Tea:  Rivjilry  of  India  and  China,  1005, 1008-1011, 1031-1032, 1070, 1075-1076, 
1283-1286, 1350. 
Trade: 

Of  India  with  silver-using  and  with  gold-using  countries,  1012-1020, 1071-1074. 
Of  China,  1002-1005, 1021-1030, 1069-1076, 1283-1286, 1356. 
Wheat,  not  stimulated  by  a  low  exchange,  1036-1049, 1065-1069. 
Gold : 

To  be  paid  by  Government,  when  practicable,  in  return  for  silver,  after  the  ratio 

is  establinhed,  but  not  to  be  compulsory,  1117o-1119, 1222-1234. 
Power  of  obtaining,  for  export;  some  small  premium  might  have  to  be  paid, 
1131)-!  145. 
Silver  would  not  be  much  depreciated,  1172-1174. 
Govcrnmi-nt  not  likely  to  issue  rupees  in  excess,  any  more  than  they  do  notes;  no 

difliculty  in  providing  control,  1175-1190. 
Effect  of  coni])ellinL;  Government  to  coin  a  fixed  amount  annually;  difliculty  of 

getting  tjje  rupees  into  cin^ulatiou,  123?<-1255. 
Ojien  uiintH  cause  some  artiticial  demand  for  silver,  1279-1281, 1287. 
Imports  of  silver  recentlv,   with  accuuiulution  of  money  in  the  banks,  and  low 

rates  of  tliscouut,  1288-1292. 
Silver  has  depreciated,  as  compared  with  commodities  and  gold,  1325-1328. 
Prices  in  India: 

Silver:  alterations,  1329-1338. 

Retail:  rise  in,  without  corresponding  rise  in  wages,  1054-1055. 
Rico:  increase,  1056-10r>7. 
Jute:  increase,  lOGl,  1068. 

Connexion  with  standard,  is  difficult  to  follow,  1068. 
Capital  would  not  be  withdrawn  from  India,  1170-1171. 
Closing  oiniints  would  be  little  noticed  by  natives,  1079,  1305-1307. 
Native  freliuj;  in  favourof  <;ol«l  standard,  ii'IK^  -12D-1. 
Alteration  would  have  little  ell'ect  on  the  people ;  no  perceptible  increase  of  taxation, 

1339-1343Jt. 
Hoards 

lu  rupees  now  exist,  1298. 

In  rupees  not  much  brought  ont,  in  seasons  of  distress,  10T9. 
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Of  silver:  gain  on  coined  rupees  onder  gold  standard  would  connterbalance  loM 

on  uncoined  silver,  1077-10  J9, 
Of  gold : 

Natives  would  have  no  reason  to  take  to,  after  clinn<;e  of  Htnndard,  1080. 
Gold  would  come  out  and  be  coined,  1080-1082,  1297-1299. 
Habit  dying  out,  1082-1083,  1299-1303. 
Savings  are  used  to  let  out  on  mortgage  at  high  rates  of  interest,  1084-1086. 
Redundancy  of  coinage  in  India,  no  evidence  at.  present,  1164. 
Rapees: 

Amount  of  new  coinage  required  annually,  1233-1237. 
Amount  in  circulation,  1120. 
Currency  notes:  great  increase,  due  to  their  popularity,  1168-1169. 
Gold  ingots:  use  of,  1322-1324. 
Opposition  in  India  to  the  scheme  is  not  great;  some  mannfactorers  object,  1282-1286^ 

1350-1363. 
Officers  of  Government:    claims  ought  to  be  satisfied,    with  a  ratio  of   1$,   6(1., 

1262-1264. 
Public  creditor:  claims  onght  to  be  satisfied  with  a  ratio  of  la.  6d.,   1265-1268) 

1270-1271. 
Former  fear  that  gold  would  become  too  cheap,  1269. 
France:  comparison  with  system,  1125. 
Japan:  Btandard,  1016-1018. 

Mr.  Neil  McNeill 

Ib  a  partner  in  Messrs.  Maclaine,  Watson  &  Co.,  merchants  in  Java  and  London; 

has  resi  led  long  in  Java;  and  is  British  Consul  in  Batavia,  1364-1369. 
JftYa: 

Free  coinage  of  silver  stopped  in  1873,  and  gold  standard  finally  established  in 

1877,  1371-1381,  1388-1389. 
Gold  standard : 

Adoption  has  not  interfered  with  circulation  of  silver  money,  which  prac- 
tically is  the  only  coinage  seen,  1382-1383. 
Bank  notes  payable  in  silver  are  common,  1383. 
Silver  over- valued,  at  15*  to  1,  1376-1377,  1884-1388. 
Gold  will  be  given  by  bank  in  small  amount-s,  but  can  not  be  claimed,  1420-1421. 
Gold  bills  on  London  can  be  bought  at  12  guilders  to  XL ;  no  premium  on  gold, 

1422-1424. 
Gold  is  not  remitted  to  Europe;  very  little  in  Java;  stock  in  the  bank,  1413- 

1418. 
Gold  is  little  known  to  the  natives,  1425. 
Gold  standard : 

No  sudden  change  in  yalnos  took  place,  1386. 

No  reduction  of  wa^es,  that  can  be  attributed  to  its  adoption,  1412» 

Trade  has  not  diminished,  but  possibly  lias  not  increa8ed  so  much  as  it 

might  have;  no  rapid  growth  recently,  1392-1395,  1419. 
Commercial  crisis  in  188£-85  attributed  to  fall  in  price  of  sugar,  rather  than 
to  the  suspension  of  free  coinage  of  silver;  subsequent  recovery,  1393- 
1394,  1408-1410. 
Fall  in  price  of  imported  articles,  1436-1440. 
Trade  relieved  by  absence  of  fluctuations,  1458-1459. 
Natives  not  consulted  in  its  adoption,  1426-1427. 
Free  coinage  of  silver  would  give  natives  more  money,  raise  wages,  and  stimu- 
late demand  for  exports,  1442-1449,  1453-1457. 
Free  coinage  of  silver  with  falling  exchange,  would  not  attract  capitaliats  in 

HoUand,  1450-1452. 
Competition  with  silver-using  countries  small,  except,  perhaps,  in  tea,  1396-1403. 
Competition  with  silver-using  countries,  sugar-planting,  1396,  140^1407,  1409, 

1410, 1419,  1429-1436,  1443. 
No  mint  in  .Java;  coinage  is  entirely  in  Holland,  1390-1391. 
Flow  of  coin  both  ways  between  Java  and  Holland;  keeps  exchange  steady, 

1460-1473. 
Balance  of  trade  is  in  favor  of  Java,  1417. 
Exports  are  largely  on  Government  account,  1466. 
Cheapness  of  labor,  and  of  articles  consumed  by  laborers,  1401, 1407, 1411,  1412, 

1428-1440. 
Fluctuations  in  price  of  rice,  1440-1441. 

Want  of  cash  bv  laborers  to  pay  taxes,  owing  to  absence  of  free  coinage  of  silTer, 
1441-1442,  1474-1476. 
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Official  interests  opposed  to  any  farther  alteration  of  standard,  1457. 
Sagar  is  liuauced,  but  not  conBumedy  in  England,  1470-1472. 

Mr.  Stephen  A.  Ralli. 

Messrs.  RaUi  Brothers  have  large  export  and  import  business  with  India,  1477-1483. 
Fluctuations  of  exchange : 

No  difficulty  has  arisen,  owing  to  all  rupee  assets  having  been  placed  on  a  ster- 
ling basis,  1484-1488. 
Orders  fmm  India  are  settled  by  securing  forward  exchange,  1489-1495. 
Native  traders  in  Kurrachee  suffered  loss,  because  they  had  not  secured  the  ex- 
change, 1492-1493. 
Banks  have  to  be  paid,  but  not  much,  when  they  take  the  risk,  1496-1498. 
Manufacturers  may  lose  on  forward  contracts,  through  a  rise  in  exchange,  1562- 
1563. 
Export  trade  has  been  greatly  developed  by  the  fall  in  silver,  owing  to  higher  rupee 

prices  paid  for  the  products,  1499-1509,  152^1524. 
Export  trade  has  beeu  greatly  developed,  by  the  reduction  in  freight,  1506-1509, 

1512. 
Imports  not  similarly  discouraged,  because  the  native  has  received  more  rupees  for 

his  produce,  and  can  buy  more,  and  gold  prices  have  fallen,  1513-1521. 
Gold  standard : 

Will  not  give  stability,  1528-1529. 

Injury  to  natives  who  have  silver  ornaments,  1530-1535. 
Injury  to  payers  of  land  revenue,  1530-1535. 

Injury  to  export  trade,  if  value  of  rupee  be  raised,  1536-1538, 1553-1554. 
Investment  of  capital  has  not  beeu  hindered,  1545-1547. 
Taxation  could  be  imposed  with  less  risk,  1539-1544, 1549. 
Imports  of  silver  into  India,  not  for  coinage,  may  be  stimulated,  1556-1561. 
Balance  of  trade  may  be  reversed,  and  Government  be  unable  to  sell  its  bills, 
15.56-1561. 
Java:  disnlmilarity  from  India,  because  Holland  and  Java  have  the  same  silver  cur- 
rency, 1550-1552, 1555. 
Production  of  silver :  impossible  to  say  whether  the  great  development  will  con- 
tinue, 1525-1527. 
Servants  of  Government  need  compensation;  by  his  own  firm,  employ te  are  allowed 
part  of  their  salary  in  sterling,  1563. 

Mr.  William  Fowlbb. 

Fluctuations  in  silver: 

Difficulty  of  the  Government^  1615, 1622-1623. 

Expenditure  on  public  works  now  charged  to  revenue  should  be  partly  debited 
to  capital,  1623, 1655-1665. 

Need  of  economy  in  military  expenditure,  1623. 

Difficulty  of  imposiug  taxation:  economy  far  preferable,  1651. 

Danger  to  trade  exaggerated,  1614-1615. 
Stoppage  of  free  coinage  of  silver: 

Would  be  dangerous.  1569-1572, 1589-1591. 

Artificially  raising  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  bad,  1573, 1611-1612. 

If  Government  shows  want  of  confidence  in  sUver,  natives  will  try  to  get  rid  of 
rupees,  1584-1588. 

Effect  on  trade  with  China  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  1573-1584. 

Effect  on  prices  in  India,  1589-1591, 1605-1607. 

Prices  in  India  have  not  fallen,  L570. 

Silver  prices  are  more  stable  than  gold  prices,  1587.  . 
Gold  standard : 

With  a  gold  currency,  objections  to,  want  of  gold,  effect  on  prices  and  on  Euro- 
pean gold  market,  1624-1625, 1633, 1643, 1683-1690. 

Bequires  a  gold  circulation,  1566-1568,  1607-1608,  1624. 

As  to  a  small  amount  of  gold  currency  being  sufficient.  1669-1683. 

Without  gold  coinage,  would  show  that  Government  had  lost  confidence  in  sil- 
ver; gold  is  essential,  1592-1594, 1607-1608, 1624. 

Effect  on  prices,  1608-1610. 

Trade  with  gold-using  countries:  increase  in  rupee  and  in  sterling  values,  1595- 
1604. 

Effect  of  fixing  ratio  at  market  value,  1613-1614. 

Ricardo's  scheme  of  notes  guaranteed  by  Government,  unsuitable,  1624* 

Holland,  example  of;  has  a  good  credit^  1626-1627. 
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Gold  standard — Continned. 

Java,  example  of,  1616-1619, 1666-1681, 1600. 

For  the  whole  world,  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible;  demonetization  of  silver 
would  cause  enormous  loss  to  some  one,  1635-1650. 
Silver  standard  the  more  stable,  1594. 

Difficulty  of  having  the  standard  in  a  different  metal  from  the  currency,  1650. 
Ratio,  as  to  maintaining  its  stability,  1605. 
Silver  circulation  not  redundant,  1593. 
Hoarding  of  silver  in  coins  and  ornaments,  1571. 

America,  possible  effect  of  her  discontinuing  purchases  of  silver,  1620-1631. 
Production  of  silver  and  gold,  alteration  of  relative  amounts,  1621. 
Import  duty  on  silver  and  heavy  seignorage  undesirable,  but  preferable  to  stopping 

coinage  or  increasing  taxation,  1634, 1652-1654. 
Bimetallic  arrangement  between  India  and  other  countries,  without  England;  India 

should  be  left  free  to  make  her  own  bargain,  1634. 
Gold,  as  to  its  coming  out  of  hoards,  1630-1632. 

Austria,  gold  standard,  has  not  caused  any  great  pressure  on  the  money  market^  1629. 
Paper  currency,  very  small  in  India,  1627-1628. 
Small  notes,  as  to,  1646. 

Mr.  Hermann  Schmii>t. 

Difficulty  of  the  Government  of  Indin,  1691-1692. 

Gold  standard,  with  rupees  as  legal  tender,  like  ''limping  standard  "  of  France,  etc, 

1693-1698. 
Double  standard : 

France,  power  to  have  silver  coined,  1712-1720, 1724. 

Holland,  emample:  Mr.  Yand  der  Berg's  opinion:  power  to  coin  silver,  1699- 

1711. 
Spain,  monetary  arrangements,  1720-1723. 
Gold  Htaudard : 

Without  a  large  stock  of  gold,  impossible  in  India;  effect  on  trade  and  prices, 

1725-1728. 
Amount  of  gold  required,  example  of-« 
France,  1728. 
Spain,  1728-1734. 
Italy,  1729-1730. 
Holiaud,  1725, 1742-1746. 
.Java,  1746, 1751-1758. 
Silver  circulation  in  India,  1735-1741. 
Ratio,  as  to  tixin<T  it  above  market  rate: 

Eft'ect  on  prices  and  on  revenue  of  Go'^mment,  1747. 

Eftect  on  balance  of  trade,  1747-1750. 

Would  not  have  reduced  volume  of  trade,  1749. 

Mr.  Archibald  MacCoxx 

Was  formerly  a  merchant  and  banker  in  Java  and  member  of  the  Batavia  chamber 

of  commerce,  1760. 
Netherlands  India : 

Currency  previous  to  1873  was  very  unsettled,  1810-1813. 

Currency  was  placed  in  1873  on  gold  standard,  with  gilders  at  fixed  ratio  to  gold, 

1761-1762  1817. 
Currency  of  Holland  and  .Java: 
Are  the  same,  1791-1793. 

System  has  worked  well  on  the  whole,  1763-1766. 
Some  merchants  and  planters  think  Java  has  prospered  less  under  gold 

standard,  1767-1770, 1783. 
Inquirv  ordered  owing  to  their  representations;  political  effect  in  Batavia 

and  Holland,  1771-1782. 
General  feeling  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  currency  system,  1784r- 
1785. 
Gold  can  be  obtained  in  moderat>e  quantities,  but  not  demanded,  1814-1817. 
Investment  of  capital  is  promoted  by  fixity  of  standard,  1808-1809. 
Trade : 

Nature  of,  1789. 

Mode  of  effecting  commercial  transactions  with  Holland,  1786-1789,  1817* 
With  China  and  Straits,  not  seriously  affected  by  fixing  standard,  1790. 
Debt  of  Java,  and  its  payment  for  extraordinary  expenditure,  1794-1795. 
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Holland:  Positiou  yery  diflferent  from  England;  Dutch  aim  nt  Hxed  small  profitB 

without  speculation,  1791. 
3trait4<  Settlements : 

Trade,  question  whether  it  has  prospered  nnder  the  silver  tttundanl,  1798-1807. 

Mining,  1801. 

Mr.  James  Humk  Sletoh 

[s  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Bank  of  Bombay ;  experience  in  India  is  entirely 

connected  with  banking,  1818,  1871. 
Stoppage  of  free  coinage  of  silver : 

Ratio  of  rupees  to  gold  must  be  fixed  at  once,  and  above  market  rate,  1825-1826, 

186&-1869. 
Fixed  ratio  could  be  maintained,  1837. 
Is.  6d.  would  be  a  reasonable  starting  point,  1832. 
Would  depress  silver,  1830-1831. 
Would  compel  banks  to  remit  gold,  and  would  raise  exchange,  1819-1829, 1883- 

1836. 
Silver  coin  is  needed  in  India:  Government  would  continue  to  coin  the  amount 
needed  to  repleninh  stock,  the  want  of  which  would  be  evinced  by  rates  of  dis- 
count, 1839-1^18. 
Qold  standard : 

Effect  on  import  trade;  it  would  check  export  trade  temporarily,  1861-1865. 
>  o  great  stock  of  gold  needed  at  first,  1838. 

Effect  of  demand  for  gold  on  Western  money  markets,  1834-1836. 
Gold  coinage: 

Opening  of  mints  undesirable  at  present,  as  gold  coins  would  disappear,  1854- 

1856. 
Hoarding  of  gold  would  be  stimulated  by  it,  1856  -1857. 

Government  must  keep  in  store  gold  paid  to  them  in  excess  of  their  require- 
ments till  it  can  be  safely  issued  to  the  public,  1858. 
Gold  might  be  taken  to  the  mints  without  liberty  to  coin  it  in  exchange  for 
rupees;  this  would,  to  some  extent,  automatically  regulate  the  demand  for 
cnri-ency,  1859-1860. 
Ratio  ran  he  maintained  without  stopping  free  coinage,  1849-1852. 
Bimetallism  is  the  best  remedy  ;  next  to  tuat  a  gold  standard,  1870. 

Sir  Frank  Forbes  Adah,  C.  I.  E. 

Has  resided  in  India  17  years  and  been  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 

of  the  bank,  and  member  of  Council  at  Bombay,  1872-1873. 
Difficnlties  of  the  Government  of  India: 
Are  much  exaggerated,  1875^  1890. 
Credit  of  the  Government  is  unusually  high ;  rate  of  interest  on  debt  has  been 

reduced,  and  ordinary  debt  has  been  paid  off  out  of  revenue,  1890,  1895,  1902- 

1905. 
Budgets,  on  an  average,  show  a  surplus  annually,  1891. 
Ex<M^ptional  expenditure  has  been  met,  1892-1893. 

Loss  on  home  charges  is  exaggerated,  allowance  not  being  made  for  gains,  1894. 
Land  revenne:  Government  would  have  had  much  less  with  a  gold  standard, 

1896. 
Taxation :  Not  much  additional ;  imposed  on  petroleum,  incomes,  and  salt,  and 

Temove<l  on  general  imports,  1899-1901. 
Revenne  has  expanded  under  almost  every  head,  1902. 
Railways  and  irrigation  works  have  been  much  developed,  1924-1925. 
Milln  and  other  industries:  Extension,  1926. 
Tea:  Increase  of  cultivation,  1997. 
Investment  of  capital  in  India,  1927. 
lYeasure :  Imports  of,  1929. 
Flai't nations  in  exchange: 

Have  lieen  most  beneficial  to  export  trade;  great  development  of  trade  during 

the  period  from  1880  to  1887,  1906, 1978,  1986a. 
Fall  in  gold  prices  has  given  producers  in  India  a  much  greater  number  of  rupees, 

and  has  saved  saved  them  from  reduction  of  the  silver  price  of  their  produce, 

1885, 1906. 
Have  been  very  beneficial  to  the  people  of  India,  1907-1914. 
Have  not  been  injurious  to  England.  1909-1914. 
As  to  stability  of  a  standard,  191.5-1921. 
Silver  prices  in  India  have  scarcely  risen  at  all;  as  to  rice,  1906, 1922-1923, 1928-1929. 
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Silver  standard :  Relative  importaace  of  the  internal  trade  founded  on  it,  1884. 
Closing  iniuta  to  coinage  of  silver: 

Would  greatly  depress  silver,  1937-1938. 

Risk  of  false  coinage,  1939-1943,  1951-1955. 

Arrangements  witli  native  states,  1944-1950. 

Effect  on  opium  revenue,  1956. 

Elfect  on  produce  and  manufactures  in  which  silver-standard  conntriea  compete, 

1957-1959,  1965-194)8. 
Eflect  on  silver  ornaments  of  the  people;  extent  to  which  they  are  bzonght  in 

for  coinage  in  time  of  pressure,  1960. 
Danger  of  giving  Government  the  power  of  coinage,  instead  of  its  being  auto- 
matically adjusted,  1961. 
Might  destroy  the  favorable  balance  of  trade,  which  is  needed,  as  India  is  a 

debtor  country,  1962-1963, 1969. 
Hoards  of  coined  rupees  might  be  brought  out  and  cause  redundancy  of  currency, 

1962. 
Effect  on  land  revenue,  through  fall  in  prices,  1964, 1986. 
Bombay  mills,  1965-1968. 
Gold  standard : 

Adoption  in  India;   enormous  importance  of  the  change;  no  necessity  for  it, 

1874-1877, 1880. 
Without  a  gold  currency;  doubt  if  it  would  work,  1969. 
If  injurious  to  India,  must  also  be  injurious  to  Kiigland,  1878. 
Proposals  largely  arise  from  agitation  among  Government  servants,  1879. 
Increase  of  taxation  less  dangerous,  1986a. 
Circumstances  of  other  countries  are  different: 
France,  1969. 

Holland  and  .Java,  1969-1977. 
Development  of  India's  trade:   As  to  the  various  causes;  whether  at  all  due  to 

exchange,  1978-1986. 
Gold  prices;  i'all  in,  not  due  to  fall  in  value  of  rupee,  1897-1898. 
Government  servants;  effect  of  fall  in  exchange  on  their  remittances,  1931-1936. 
Paper  currency :  Small  circulation  in  India,  1972-1975. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jackson 

Was  for  15  years  chief  manager  of  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion at  Hongkong,  and  is  now  manager  of  the  bank  in  London,  1987-1990. 
Closing  the  Indian  mints  to  coinage  of  silver: 

Would  cause  a  serious  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  because  United  States  would 
cease  to  coin  it,  1991,  2013, 2018. 

Would  not  increase  the  purchasing  value  of  the  rupee,  1999-2007. 

Would  ruin  Bombay  cotton  mills:  Japau  and  China  would  erect  their  own. 
1995-1999,  2008. 

Injurious  eftect  on  trade  of  India  with  China  and  the  East,  1992-1994. 
Gold  standard : 

Might  force  up  the  rupee  to  any  fixed  ratio,  and  make  exchange  with  gold  stable. 
2009,  2010. 

Silver  would  be  imported  as  bullion,  2012. 

Effect  on  trade  of  England  with  China  and  the  East,  2018-2025. 

Rice  trade  of  Burma  wonld  be  handicapped  against  Cochin  China,  Slc.,  2028. 

Tea  trade  would  be  handicapped  against  China,  2027. 

Example  of  Japan,  2010-2017. 

Mr.  Robert  Giffen,  G.  B. 

Unit-ed  States: 

Under  the  bimetallic  system,  with  free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold,  at  a  ratio  of 
15  to  1,  both  being  unlimited  tender,  the  standard  was  practically  silver,  2032. 

On  ratio  being  in  1835  changed  to  16  to  1,  the  standard  became  practically  gold, 
though  silver  remained  unlimited  legal  tender,  202^2032, 2u34, 2043. 

Want  of  silver  coins  led  to  a  law  in  1850  for  fractional  silver  money  on  monometal- 
lic principles,  2033-2034. 

This  was  befo  e  the  great  production  of  silver,  2035-2036. 

Extent  of  the  overvaluation  at  16  to  1,  2034-2038. 

1852-53:  Act  regulated  free  coinage  of  gold,  2045. 

Before  1862  the  real  circulation  was  largely  paper,  2033. 

1862 :  Standard  became  inconvertible  paper,  and  there  was  no  oolni  2Q29-203L 
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1873: 


Specie  payments  resumed,  gokl  coins  being  made  legal  tender,  And  silver  freely 

coined,  but  only  legal  tender  an  to  5  dollars,  2029, 2038-2042, 20U-2045. 
Act  allowed  seigniorage  on  gold,  but  it  was  abolished  next  yesir,  2052. 
Trnde  dollars  of  420  grains  coined  for  foreign  trade,  2016-2049. 
1878:  Silver  made  unlimited  legiil  tender,  by  Bland  act,  with  dollars  of  412^  grains, 
or  16  to  1,  but  not  free  coinage;  Treasury  to  coin  from  2  to  4  million  dollars 
a  month ;  sum  actually  coined  each  mouth  was  only  the  worth  of  2  million 
doUars,  2010,  2050-2052. 
Gold: 

Stock  in  the  Treasury  at  various  dates,  2111-2112, 2122, 2126. 
Reduction  of  stock : 

Attributable  partly  to  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  but  especially  to  Baring 

crisis,  2ia=>-2140, 2148, 2150, 2155-2158. 
Shown  especially  in  reduction  of  gold  certificates,  2141-2147, 2179. 
Increase  in  1^1,  accompanied  by  increase  of  gold  certificates,  2147. 
Demand  for  Russia,  France,  and  Austria,  2148-2149. 
Silver : 

Stock  in  the  Treasury  at  various  dates,  2166. 

Coinage  continued  in  1890  after  purchases  under  Bland  act  had  ceased,  2174- 
2175. 
Silver  coin : 

Small  amount  in  actual  circulation,  2060. 
May  perhaps  be  more  used  in  the  Western  States,  2067-2068. 
Hoarding  of  coin;  people  hold  more,  when  distant  from  banks,  2080-2082. 
Paper  currency : 
Greenbacks: 

Fiiiit  issued  in  1862;  called  both  United  States  and  Treasury  notes :  made 
legal  teuder  except  for  import  duties,  reservation  being  to  proviae  gold 
for  int«re8t  on  bonds,  2053-2054,  2098. 
Reservation  subsequently  removed,  2054. 
Were  iHsueil  of  various  denominations  down  to  one  dollar,  but  total  amount 

was  limited,  2056-2059. 
Assumed  to  bo  payable  in  coin,  but  not  expressed  to  be  payable  on  demand, 

2055.  2085-2090. 
Legally  mi;;ht  be  paid  in  silver,  but  question  ia  not  free  from  doubt,  2097, 
2099-2102. 
All  is  payable  in  gold  since  1873,  2054. 
Gold  certiHcates: 

Issued  in  1881-82  against  deposits  of  gold  coin;  pass  as  bank  notes,  2083, 

2084.2094. 
Not  to  be  Issued  when  gold  reserve  fell  below  a  certain  point,  2069,  2083, 

2c)87,  2101. 
And  greenbacks  are  mainly  in  large  denominations,  2164. 
Silver  certificates : 

Issued  under  Bland  act  of  1878,  against  deposit  of  silver  dollars,  not 

bullion,  2091,  2094,  2174, 2175. 
And  gold  certificates  are  not  legal  tender,  except  for  Government  dues,  pay- 
ments to  clearing-houses,  etc.,  2091, 2092. 
Issue  increased  up  to  act  of  1890,  but  has  now  practically  ceased,  with  ces- 
sation of  coinage  of  silver,  2113-2117,  2121. 
Banks  wiU  not  hold,  2159-2164. 
Can  be  changed  into  gold,  in  practice,  2164. 
Are  chiefly  of  small  denominations,  2164. 

And  I'reasury  notes;  Treasury  could  refuse  to  pay  in  gold,  2089,  2090. 
Declarations  of  Government  officers  that  all  paper  will  be  paid  in  gold, 
2180-2189. 
Treasury  notes : 

Are  issued  under  act  of  1890,  against  purchase  of  silver  bullion,  and  are 

a  legal  tender,  2092,  2093,  2095,  2156. 
Act  provides  for  redemption  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  it  being  the  established 

policy  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  at  the  fixed  ratio,  2095. 
Are  the  elastic  part  of  the  currency,  but  are  largely  held  by  the  banks, 

2114-2117,  2158, 2159. 
Amount  issued  against  purchases  of  silver,  in  excess  of  silver  certificates, 

2123-2134. 
Endeavour  of  Government  to  treat  as  identical  with  greenbacks,  2154. 
Check  to  issue,  caused  by  depression  of  trade,  2156-2158. 
Banks  prefer  to  hold  gold  oertificates,  greenbacks,  and  Treasury  notes,  for  their 
n^BXYe,  2161,  2162. 
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Paper  currency — Continued. 

Currency  certificates:  issned  od  deposit  of  Tteasary  notes,  2154,  2170. 
National-bank  notes: 

Issned  in  time  of  inconvertible  paper;  are  legal  tender  for  many  pnrposes, 

2103. 
Amount  of  issne  limited  to  90  per  cent  of  value  of  bonda  depodted  by  banks, 

2104,  2106-2109a. 
Now  much  reduc<id  in  number.  210&. 
Circulation  of  paper,  gold  and  silver: 
Amount : 

111  1880--92,  2115. 

Genenillv,  2168-2170,  2172-2174,  2177. 
Gold  certificates,  2168, 2169. 
6iWer  certificates,  2169,  2174. 
Currency  certificates,  2169,  2170. 
Treasury  notes,  2170,  2173,  2176. 
Greenbacks  or  legal-tender  notes,  2170, 2171. 
National-bank  notes,  2177-2178. 
Active,  doubt  wbetber  it  bas  increased  lately,  2117-2120,  2173. 
Paper : 

KepresentiDg  coin,  circulation  of,  differs  in  effect  and  amount  from  circulation 

of  coin  itself,  2061-2065,  2068-2079. 
Money : 

May  be  used  from  habit,  in  preference  to  coin,  2066. 
Can  be  boarded  more  easily  than  coin,  2069,  2080-2062. 
Parity  of  gold  and  silver: 

Policy  of  Goveruinent  to  maintain,  2095. 

Secretary's  power  to  maintain,  by  issuing  bonds  for  gold,  2180,  2185, 2189. 
CustoiHH  dues,   proportion  paid  in  gold  certificates,  silver  certificates,  and  United 
States  notes,  2151-2153. 

Sir  Theodore  Hops,  R.  C.  8. 1.,  C.  I.  E., 

Has  held  various  high  financial  posts  in  India,  including  those  of  secretary  to  gov- 

emineut  and  member  of  Council,  2191-2197. 
Increase  of  taxatioa : 

Difiicultiea  of  Government  from  fall  in  exchange  can  not  be  met  by,  withoat 

danger,  2198. 
Land  revenue  and  provincial  rates,  2199-2202, 2227. 
Opium  and  excise,  2203-2204. 
Income  tax,  2205-2210. 
Salt,  2211. 

Customs:  Effect  on  cotton  industry,  2212-2219, 2244. 
Tobacco,  2245. 

Import  duty  on  silver,  2220-2222. 
Railways:  As  to  increase  of  receipts  owing  to  a  falling  exchange,  2258-2259. 
Reserve  of  taxation ;  objection  to  absorption  of  all,  to  meet  the  charge  for  exchange, 

2211,  2244,  2J50,  2257. 
Deficit:  Question  w  hether  it  has  already  arisen.  2251-2257. 
Reduction  of  expenditure: 

Not  practicable  beyond  arrangements  already  made  under  provincial  contracts, 

224G-2247. 
By  debiting  certain  charges  to  capital  2223-2224,  2248-2249. 
Public  works:  Difficulty  of  finding  money  for  necessary  works,  2247-2248. 
Can  not  meet  a  constantly  recurring  charge,  2219-2250, 2257. 
Change  of  standard: 

And  similar  currency  devices,  are  all  indirect  taxation,  of  a  dangerous  charac- 
ter, 2225-2229. 
Would  enhance  the  burden  of  private  debts,  2227. 
Effect  on  holders  of  rupee  debt  in  England,  2227-2229. 
Would  confiscate  part  of  India's  accumulated  silver  capital,  2238  -2244. 
Would  create  a  vast  inconvertible  token  coinage,  2244. 

Would  cause  a  fall  in  the  value  of  produce,  and  create  a  vague  feeling  of  discon- 
tent, 2244. 
In  fixing  a  ratio,  question  arises  how  far  conditions  of  old  contracts  need  considera- 
tion, 2229. 
Is  not  prepared  to  say  what  should  be  the  remedy:  responsibility  rests  with  British 
Government,  who  refused  an  international  agreement,  2230-2287. 
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Mr.  J.  Beaton 

Is  mannjnTif;  director  of  the  London  and  Brazilian  Bank,  2260. 

Hrazil : 
1835:  Government  notes  were  made  inconvertible  into  gold;  their  face  valae  is 

in  silver  milreis;  carrency  is  inconvertible  paper,  2262-2263,  2265-2266. 
1846:  Gold  valuation  was  readjusted,  making  the  silver  milreis  worth  27(2«,  the  pres- 
ent par  of  exchange,  2263-2264. 
1850:  Bank  of  Brazil  received  privilege  of  issne  in  certain  districts;  until  1864,  its 
n<ytes  were  convertible  into  gold  or  Government  notes,  at  bank's  option,  2264- 
2265. 
1864:  Specie  payments  suspended;    notes  of  banks  also  have  been  inconvertible 

ever  since,  2266-2267. 
Gold  and  silver  eoini^e,  1849  to  1863, 2267. 
Gold  has  nearly  all  disappeared;  much  is  now  current  in  the  River  Plate,  2267, 2340- 

2342. 
Silver  has  nearly  all  disappeared,  being  hoarded,  2286. 
Paper  money : 

Is  the  circulating  medium ;  its  amount  is  regulated  by  Parliament,  2267-2268. 
Mode  of  settling  what  addition  is  required,  2268-2273. 
Amount  issued,  compared  with  volume  of  trade,  in  1864  and  1888,  2273-2278. 
Denominations  of  notes,  2281-2285. 
Exchange : 

Variations  between  1864  and  1888;  fall  due  to  large  gold  payments^  2291-2301. 
Paper  rose  above  gold  on  three  occasions,  2301. 
Compared  with  increase  of  paper  currency,  2302-2303. 
Exports: 

iBCPease  not  directly  connected  with  depreciation  of  currency,  but  low  exchange 

stimulates  production,  2289-2290,  2298, 2303, 2332-2333. 
And  imports:  V-alues  based  on  gold;  currency  values  largely  affected  by  ex- 
change, 2303,  2319-2321. 
Producers'  payments  for  wages,  etc.,  are  not  heavier,  but  with  tree  labor  more  cur- 
rency is  needed,  2304-?309. 
Wages  have  ilsen,  as  well  ns  price  of  necessaries,  but  not  to  an  amount  correspond- 
ing will  fall  in  exchange,  2310-2318. 
Depreciation  in  exehaoge :  / 

£ff«ot  on  external  debt,  2822. 
Etiert  on  railway  receipts,  2325-2328. 
Cnatoms  dues  are  receive<l  in  rurrency,  varying  with  exchange,  2328-2324« 
Loans  raised  to  meet  a  deficiency  in  tne  budget,  2272-2273. 
Debt:  Increase,  from  1864  to  1868,  owiug  to  war  and  famine,  2279-2280. 
Small  change,  want  of:    Recent  issues  of  small  notes,  and  nickel  and  bronze  coins, 

2286-2288. 
Proeperity  till  the  Republic  was  declared,  2329. 

Large  creation  of  banks  of  issue  under  the  Republic,  resulting  in  an  enormoua  addi- 
tion to  the  currency,  wild  speculation,  heavy  demand  for  sterling  remittanees, 
fall  in  exchange,  and  loss  of  conlidence,  2329. 
Efforts  of  Government  to  restore  confidence,  by  substituting  Government  notes  for 
those  ^f  banks,  and  reducing  the  outstanding  amount;  thwarted  by  Parlia- 
ment. 2330-2331. 
Returns  of  trade,  2834-2839,  2842a. 

Mr.  Dadabbai  Naoroji,  M.  P. 

Owing  to  political  condition,  India  has  to  send  to  England  16,000,0001.  in  gold  to 
defray  home  charges,  without  haviug  any  voice  in  the  matter,  2343-2353,  2398. 
Difference  |ji  this  lespect  between  India  and  Brazil  or  Australia,  2348-2349,  2353. 
Stoppage  of  f^  coina^  of  silver  deprecated;  injury  to  cultivator,  and  to  internal 

trade,  from  scarcity  of  currency,  2417-2421. 
Amount  of  oqnenoy  should  not  be  arbitrarily  fixed,  2420. 
Gold: 

Adoption  of  currency,  would  not  remove  the  loss  in  exchange,  2354-2358. 
ChaniB^e  in  value  of,  would  alone  affect  the  loss  in  exchange,  2359-2391. 
Relation  of,  to  commodities  and  silver  has  risen,  2360-2380. 
Gold  question  is  not  affected  by  reduction  of  price  of  prodooe  from  other  oanses, 

23^2384,2390. 
SilTer  prices  in  India  have  not  altered,  2384-2386. 

Debt^  partly  contracted  when  rupee  was  below  2s. ;  point  does  not  affeoi  question  of 
lofls  in  ezchADge,  2386-2390. 
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Tnide: 

Not  on  the  whole  affected  bv  fall  in  ezcbaDge,  thongb  sndden  flDctaatioDS  idat 

disturb  it  temporarily,  2392-2403,  2406-2407, 2411-2414. 
Fall  in  exchange  checkA  exports,  2!^3. 
Taxpayer  should  not  be  made  to  pay  for  fluctuations,  2395. 
Diftcring  standards  ill  two  countries  need  not  aflect  their  mutual  trade,  2403- 

2410. 
Chanj^e  of  England  from  gold  to  silver  would  not  affect  her  trade,  2404-2406, 
2415-2416. 
Silver  storm  should  be  allowed  to  take  its  course ;  mischief  of  attempts  of  United 

Stjttt^  to  check  it,  2396, 2398, 2403, 2413-2414. 
Bimetalism:  Objection  to,  2415. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Rutherford  and  Mr.  Wiluam  Martin  Lkaks 

Are,  respectively,  chairman  of  Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Company,  and  secretary  of 
Ceylon  Association  in  London,  2423-2426. 

Ceylon : 
Cnrrency : 

Is  similar  to  that  of  India,  except  in  fractional  coin,  2429. 

Rupees  are  imported  from  India,  2430-2438. 

Notes  issued  by  Government,  on  equality  with  silver  currency,  2439-2441. 
Silver,  in  India:  Objection  to  alteration,  2427-2428. 
Fall  in  exchnnj^e: 

Gain  of  teii-^rowers,  and  of  country  generally,  2445,2520-2521. 

Sterling  obligations  increased,  but  amount  not  great,  2445-2446, 2452. 

Loans  raised  locally  on  favorable  terms,  2446-2448. 

Imports  of  food  from  India  reduced  in  price  by  lowered  gold  value  of  silver, 
2449. 

Wages  reduced  in  sterling  value,  while  rupees  go  much  farther,  2449. 

Government  has  not  suffered  at  all  from,  2454-2455. 

Civil  sen'ants  had  their  salaries  raised  in  consequence,  2453. 
Fear  that  a  rise  in  exchange  wonld  undo  the  prosperity  of  recent  years,  2449, 2451. 
Tea  industry : 

Dependence  of  the  colony  on,  2451, 2519. 

InjiTry  anticipated  if  India  altered  its  currency  to  gold,  2442-2444, 2448. 

EiiorraoiiM  advantage  that  would  be  given  to  China  and  Japan,  2451, 2471-2473. 
Tea:  Variations  in  price,  dne,  not  to  exchange,  but  to  supply  and  demand,  and  to 
reduction  of  duty,  2449-2451, 2507-2518. 

India  is  not  a  rival  to  Ceylon ;  they  both  send  all  they  can,  and  China  supplies 
the  balance.  2463. 
Coffee  industry:  Failure  of,  2444-2445. 

Rice :  Steadiness  of  price,  except  in  famine  years,  244S-2449, 2498-2501. 
Colony  might  mint  its  own  rupees,  and  perhaps  get  the  advantage  over  India  of 

cheap  silver,  2456-2467. 
Ti'idp  * 

Total,  2468-2470. 

With  India:  Close  connection  of  the  countries,  2467. 
Alterntion  of  standard :  Effect  on  wages  and  pric^  of  necessaries,  2474-2497, 2502-2506. 
Exchange: 

Alteration  does  not  create  wealth,  2522-2530. 

AlteTiition:  English  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  have  lost  by,  owing  to 
fall  from  various  causes  in  gold  prices,  2530-2540.  ' 

Mr.  Henry  Coke.  ' 

Is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  David  Sassoon  Sl  Co.,  East  India  and  China  merchants 

2541,2542. 
Fluctuations  in  exchange  cause  difficulty  in  business,  2543,2570. 
Need  of*  a  change  in  the  cnrrency  system  of  England  and  India,  2544,*2545. 
Silver  has  no  natural  level  in  reiatiun  to  gold,  having  become  mearly  a  commodity, 

2546. 
Fall  in  price  in  commodities : 

Causes  a  fall  in  cost  of  production,  2547-2558. 

Illustrated  by  sugar, 2547-2649. 

Illustrated  by  cotton  goods,  2550, 2551, 2553. 

Illustrated  by  wheat,  2551-2553. 
Fixity  of  exchange,  reasons  for: 

Inj  ury  to  Government,  2567, 2568, 2570-2574. 
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Fixity  of  exchange,  reasons  for — Continued* 
Injury  to  officen,  2570. 
Injury  to  private  investors,  2573. 
Iiynry  to  public  credit,  2573, 2574. 
Hindrance  to  investment  of  capital|  2569. 
Difficnlties  of  trade,  2543, 2570. 
Difficulties  of  banks,  2570. 
Open  mints  attract  silver  to  India,  but  not  in  exeess,  2600, 2601. 
Stoppage  of  coinage  of  silver : 

For  a  time  would  raise  exchange,  2585. 

Doubt  whether  bar  silver  or  gold  would  go  to  India,  2586, 2588. 
Minimum  rate  for  free  coinage  should  be  iixed,  and  gradually  raised,  a  seignior- 
age on  silver  being  imposed,  to  vary  weekly,  2575-2581, 2607-2611. 
Without  fixing  minimum  rate  of  exchange,  would  not  relieve  trade,  2582-2584. 
With  a  heavy  fall  in  silver:  Effect  on  India's  trade  with  silver-using  counteies. 

2560-2566. 
Silver  must  continue  to  oome  from  China,  and  be  coined,  2560-2566. 
Gold  can  be  obtained  from  China,  when  required,  2565. 
China's  trade  with  India  is  triangular,  not  direct,  2566. 
Opium  trade  would  not  suffer  materially,  2621, 2622. 
Minimum  rate  for  coinage  would  momentarily  stimulate  shipments  of  silver, 

2610, 2611. 
Engagements  are  now  at  a  minimum :  A  month's  notioe  would  be  sufficient  to 

introduce  the  new  system,  2611-2614. 
America  is  trying  to  sell  silver  forward,  2614, 
Gold  standard  for  India : 

Objection  of  bimeUllists,  2554-2559. 
Objection  of  monometal lists,  2557. 
Efl'ect  on  trade  with  China,  2556-2566. 

Lancaehire  manufacturers  in  favour  of  fixity  of  exchange,  2554-2559* 
India  must  take  care  of  herself,  regardless  of  bimetallism,  2559. 
Imports  of  silver  in  1890 : 

Due  to  investments  in  beUef  of  stability  arising  from  American  legislation.  2615- 

2620. 
Injury  to  bona  fide  investors  in  consequence,  2620. 
Currency  in  India : 

Need  of  more,  2590, 2591, 2599. 
Is  not  redundant,  2592. 
Paper  currency,  recent  increase;  is  becoming  more  populfir,  2593-2599. 
BiUs  on  India,  system  of  selling : 

When  not  wanted,  depresses  price,  2603, 2604. 

Suggestions  for  discontinuance,  bills  on  London  being  bought  in  India,  2601-2607. 

Change  would  make  more  silver  go  direct  to  India,  not  through  Loudon,  and  so 

prevent  fall  in  exchange,  2601-2607. 
Financial  agency  or  State  bank  should  be  instituted  in  India,  for  purchase  of  bills 

on  London  and  of  silver  for  coinage,  2603-2607, 2623. 

Mr.  Whxiam  Sowerbt,  C.  E., 

Was  25  years  in  India  as  an  engineer  and  in  the  cotton  trade,  &c«,  and  la  familiar 

with  the  systems  of  currency  in  India  and  Europe,  2625-2628. 
Fall  in  exchange  has : 
.    Benefitted  the  people  of  India,  giving  them  more  money  for  their  produce,  2029. 

Given  the  Government  increased  revenues,  2629. 
Rupee  in  India  must  in  time  be  depreciated,  through  free  supply,  2629. 
Cnrrency  Hvtstems  of  England,  Indla^  and  the  colonies: 

Shonld^bc  assimilate,  2634. 

luvtf^liiient  of  capital  in  India  would  then  be  popular,  2641. 
Silver  standard  can  not  be  maintained,  owing  to  extreme  cheapness  of  production 

and  large  profits  of  silver  mines,  2634-2637, 2641. 
Paper  currency  has  disestablished  much  silver  in  India,  2638. 
Gpid  standard : 

Is  the  best,  as  it  can  be  regulated  for  a  long  period,  2637, 2639-2641. 

Very  little  gold  is  needed  m  India,  2634. 

Silver  would  still  form  the  principal  currency,  with  a  token  value,  2iio8. 
Lowest  denomination  of  currency  suits  the  mass  of  the  people  in  India,  2629, 2634. 
Pauper  state  of  the  people  in  India,  2629-2633. 
Remittances  to  England  for  home  charges : 

Must  depre.ss  exchange,  whatever- tne  syptem  of  currency,  26-41. 

Increased  ^y  cesaatiunof  capital  receipts  iu  England  lor  public  works,  2641* 
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Sir  Raymond  West,  K.  C.  I.  E.,  LL.  D. 

Difflcnlties  of  the  Govrmment  of  India  at  the  preMnt,  2765-2768. 

Gold  basis  should  be  adopted,  a  new  imperial  rupee  being  coined,  to  be  rated  at  I84I 

but  of  rather  less  intrinsic  value,  26U>2648,  2650, 2665, 2673, 2760, 2768. 
Imperial  rupee: 

Would  have  more  value  than  existing  rupee,  2653, 2654. 
Had  better  be  heaviiir  than  existing  lupee,  say  200  grains,  2655-2657. 
Would  be  convertible  into  gold  by  means  of  currency  notes,  2662-2664. 
Would  circulate  at  token  value,  even  if  silver  fell  further,  2665. 
Taxes  to  be  paid  in : 

With  allowance  for  three  years  on  a  sliding  scale,  2668,2669.2760. 
Coinage  necessary  for  the  purpose,  2670, 2760. 

1-rupee  notes  to  be  issued,  and  withdrawn  when  paid  to  Government,  2070. 
Beinj;  on  gold  basis,  would  not  be  displaced  by  native  coinage,  2707, 2708. 
Would  be  available  for  purchase  of  home  remittances,  2731-2734, 27o2, 2757,2758. 
Risk  of  forgery  would  not  be  great,  2708. 
Would  be  like  a  silver  note,  payable  in  gold.  2772. 
Government  accounts  should  be  kept  in,  2658,  ^U. 
Private  accounts  would  soon  come  to  gold  basis,  2711. 
Gold: 

Should  be  coined  freely,  2649. 
Requirements  would  not  at  first  be  large,  2773. 

Lowest  coin  should  be  of  a  high  value,  say  32.,  to  save  use  of  gdd,  2649. 
Notes  on  gold  basis  must  be  introduced,  with  rupee  at  iBd.,  to  be  cashed  either  in 
gold  (charging  a  commission,  if  necessary)  or  in  silver  at  exchange  fixed  daily, 
2652, 2663, 2664. 
Outstanding  transactions  might  for  some  time  be  settled  in  old  rapeea,  at  their  mar- 
ket value,  265J,  2661,  2708-2711. 
Government  sb«ald  use  silver -or  old  rupees  in  their  balances,  or  buy  more  for  coin- 
age of  imperial  rupees,  2660. 
Old  rupee: 

Would  cense  to  have  a  hi;;cher  value  than  as  bullion,  2661, 2709. 
Inconvenience  aduiitted  of  disturbing  people's  minds  as  t«»  its  value,  2673. 
Stoppage  of  silver  coinage: 

Existing  rupees  would  not  rise  materially  in  valne,  2675, 2676. 
Native  States'  coins: 

Would  circulate  largely  in  BritUh  territorv,  2677-2688.  2699-2706,  2717.  2721, 

2770. 
Unless  they  were  prohibited  from  coining,  2699,  2706. 
Doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Goverunieut  to  prevent  circalatlon  of  foreign  coin: 

inst8nu«>s  of  Papal  Static  and  France,  2687-2699. 
Even  if  Govern meut  refimed  to  accept  foreign  coin,  people  would  use  it  for 

their  own  transactions,  2691. 
And  British  Indian  coins  circulate  freely  together  in  border  diatriota.  2678, 

2679,  270(>-27(B. 
Mints  would  soon  be  expande<l  to  meet  the  demand,  2706. 
Coins,  if  not  tokens,  circulate  at  value  of  metal  they  contain,  2686. 
Traders  would  deal  in  gold  or  silver  bullion,  2676-^677,  2706,  2712-2717,  2721, 
J770,  2771. 
GfiFld  standard  for  existing  rupees : 
Government  might  have  to  pay  the  enhanced  price  on  the  whole  aeonmnlated 

stock,  2666,  2667,  2674.  2720,  2721,  2735,  2736,  2769,  2772-2775,  2782-2784. 
If  rated  nt  pr«*sent  vnlne,  would  not  prevent  increase  of  home  charges  if  silver 
fell,  since  value  of  coins  can  not  be  enhanced  for  external  transactions,  2729, 
2730,  2737-2741,  2759-2764,  2775-2784. 
Government  would  not  avoid  liability  by  sale  of  lis  bills  in  England^  since  the 

revenue  would  be  paid  in  rupees  on  a  gold  basis,  274^2756. 
Will  alter  prices  and  export  trade,  2785-2787. 
Taxation,  reiKljastment  of,  2788,  2789. 
France : 
Method  of  settling  wholesale  transaetions,  3794. 

High  value  of  francs,  because  they  ore  exchangeable  fo>t  gold  on  n  bbmU  eom- 
mission,  272&-2729. 
German  rupees  coined  in  East  Africa,  2718. 

Sir  James  Bboad^vooo  Lyall,  G.  C.  I.  E.,  K.  G.  8.  L 

Was  for  five  years  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Punjab,  2790,  2791. 

stopping  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would  not  disturb  the  population.  If  the  rate  of 
exchange  did  not  rise  materially,  eveo  if  the  price  01  silver  fell  heavily,  2792- 
8800,  2^ :  font,  if  the  rate  of  exchange  were  seriously  raised,  say.  to  It.  6d.« 
iU-feeling  might  arise,  2801-2804, 2824,  2888. 
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Temporary  rise  of  exchange  in  1890  to  nearly  U.  dd,  produced  no  political  effect, 

2805,  2805a,  2825. 
Difference  between  automatic  rise  and  change  produced  by  action  of  Qovemment, 

2826. 
Abnormal  increase  of  taxation  more  dangerous  than  a  rise  in  exchange  from  closing 

the  mints,  2821,  2827-2880, 2879. 
Debts  of  peasant  proprietors  have  been  greatly  reduced  lately;  to  check  the  proc- 
ess of  reduction  would  be  less  hurtful  than  to  impose  tiaation,  2840-^3a. 
Fall  in  silver  values,  its  bad  effect  on  the  people,  2886-2889. 
Peaaante  know  little  about  the  coinage  system,  ^91,  2892. 
Peasants  feel  the  effect  of  prices  on  their  rents,  2893,2894. 
Prices  in  the  Punjab  have  risen  perhaps  40  per  cent  or  more  in  the  last  30  years,  but 

that  is  due  to  various  causes,  2806-2817. 2829,  2831-2833, 2844-2878, 2884-2886. 
Periodical  increase  of  the  land  assessments  neavy,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  rise 

in  prices,  2818-2823,  2828,  2829. 
Wages:  increase  of,  in  the  Pui^jab,  2831-2839. 
6o  long  as  the  appearance  of  the  coin  is  not  altered,  the  people  generally  would  not 

realize  a  ohange  in  the  system  of  currency,  2880-2883. 

Mr.  Henry  William  Bliss,  C.  I.  E. 

Is  first  member  of  the  board  of  revenue  at  Madras  and  well  acquainted  with  the 

system  of  land  revenue,  salt,  and  excise,  2895-2899. 
Taxation : 

Impatience  of  new  taxes  felt  by  people  of  India,  2900, 2901, 2920. 

Customs  duty  on  imports  repealed  in  1882,  especially  on  finer  cotton  goods, 

might  be  reimposed,  giving  over  2,000,0007.,  2902-2907. 
Excise,  countervailing,  should  be  put  on  manufactures  of  Indian  mills;  little 

supervision  would  be  required,  2903,  2910-2912. 
Excise,  countervailing,  would  not  injure  the  Indisji  exports,  because  drawback 

would  be  granted.  S)08,  2909. 
No  other  feasible,  2913. 

Land  revenue :  permanent  settlement  in  Bengnl  prevents  increase,  2913,  2918. 
Land  revenue  m  Madras  is  most  resettled ;  the  remaining  three  districts  may 

ffive  25  to  30  lakhs  more,  2919. 
Salt  is  the  only  reserve;  duty  should  not  be  increased,  2914. 
Income  tax,  increase  wonld  cause  discontent,  2915. 
Excise  cannot  be  raised  faster  thnn  at  present,  2916,  2917. 
Opium  and  gai^a  excise  duty  is  imposed  on  couMumption  in  India,  2917. 
Additional,  can  not  be  imposed  to  meet  a  continually  increasing  deficit  from 

exchange,  2921,  2922. 
(3oId  standard: 

Is  a  much  less  evil  than  heavy  taxation ;  the  risk  is  great,  but,  if  nothing  is 

done,  bankruptcy  results,  2923-2925,  2946. 
Sliding  seigniorage  on  silver  is  possible,  2924. 
Baising  the  standard  moderately,  say  to  1«.  6(7.  per  rupee,  would  not  affect  prices 

and  wages;  people  would  not  be  aware  of  it,  2926,  2927. 
Public  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  conditions  of  last  five  years,  in  which  the  fall 

has  been  great,  and  to  return  to  rate  of  five  years  ago  would  not  be  felt. 

The  fall  in  silver  not  having  lightened  burden  of  taxation,  a  return  to  pre- 
vious prices  would  not  increase  it,  2927-2931,  2935,  2942-2945. 
Baising  the  rupee  to  2«.  suddenly  might  have  a  serious  effect  in  the  interior 

and  ^eck  the  demand  for  surplus  produce ;  but  a  gradual  rise,  even  above  1«. 

6d.,  would  not  hurt  the  people,  2934,  2960-2963. 
Baising  the  rupee  to  1«.  6a.  would  benefit  the  Government,  by  compelling  more 

^old  to  be  paid  for  bills  on  India,  2932,  2936. 
Prices  in  India: 

Have  not  risen  much,  except  fVom  bad  seasons,  2937, 2953. 

Vary  from  seasons  far  more  than  they  could  from  any  rise  in  value  of  gold,  2947. 

Fall  in  silver  has  prevented  them  from  falling,  2938. 

Change  in  value  at  port  of  export  is  not  fully  felt  in  the  interior,  2943, 2944. 

Alteration  in  the  Godavari  district  when  the  anicut  was  opened,  2948, 2949. 

Of  imports,  have  risen  lately,  owing  to  exchange,  silver  having  depreciated 

faster  than  commodities,  2954-2959. 
Gold  has  appreciated  as  against  silver  and  commodities,  2930, 2939-2942. 
Wages  of  servants  are  mainly  affected  by  the  supposed  ability  of  the  employer  to 

pay,  2950-2953. 
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Mr.  Jkrvoisb  Athelstaite  Baimes 

Has  bad  experience  of  revenue  and  other  work,  and  of  the  oensas,  2964, 2967. 
Gold  standard : 

Change  wonid  disturb  the  people  less  than  imposing  taxes,  2968-2973. 

If  prices  suddenly  fell,  and  it  were  traced  to  the  closing  of  the  mints,  objection 
might  be  raised  that  the  agreements  of  the  settlements  were  violated;  but,  if 
the  operation  were  gradnal,  any  effect  would  be  lost  in  the  other  changes  aris- 
ing from  seasons,  etc.,  2975, 2976^  2979, 2980. 

If  prices  fell  from  other  causes,  people  would  not  blame  Government,  even 
though  the  mints  were  closed,  unless  worked  upon  by  agitators,  2977-2980, 
2983. 

Prices  of  articles  consumed  locally  would  probably  remain  Bubject  to  local 
causes  of  variation,  2988. 

If  the  change  caused  a  considerable  fall  in  prices,  it  would  produce  discontent, 
2993, 2994. 

But,  if  prices  were  maintained  at  present  levels,  none  would  arise,  2995, 2996. 
Prices : 

Wheat  and  rice  would  probably  have  fallen  if  silver  had  remained  steady;  and 
may  fall  further,  a^art  from  all  action  of  government,  2981, 2982. 

Considerable  fluctuations  occur  through  variations  of  seasons  and  times  of  year; 
these  causes  may  explain  apparent  fluctuations  over  long  periods,  2984-2^. 

Wheat  is  perhaps  more  affected  by  exchange  than  other  crops;  the  price  is  ex- 
ceptionally fluctuating^,  2989, 2992. 

Wheat :  the'cultivation  is  extending,  under  a  system  of  advances,  2989-2991* 
Taxation : 

Income  tax  or  other  direct  taxation  cannot  be  much  extended,  2973. 

Salt;  not  practicable;  question  of  returning  to  former  rates;  consumption  and 
revenue  are  increasing ;  increase  of  duty  might  restrict  consumption,  3130, 3131, 
3135-3149. 

Tobacco:  not  practicable,  except  for  octroi,  3130-3134. 

Sugar :  not  practicable,  3132. 

Land  revenue  cannot  be  increased  during  currency  of  assessments,  3150,  3151. 

Land  revenue:  difficulty  in  Bengal  of  interfering  with  permanent  settlement, 
3152,3155. 

Land  revenue:  system  in  Bombay;  in  hard  times  payment  is  deferred,  not  re- 
mitted, 3156-3158. 

Land  revenue  system  in  Bombay ;  reassessed  on  general  conditions  when  settle- 
ment has  expired,  3159. 
Expenditure  cannot  be  reduced,  without  impairing  efficiency  of  administration, 
2974. 
Hoards  of  native  states : 

Might  be  aff'ected,  if  silver  fell  much  below  the  value  of  the  rupee,  2997. 

So  far  as  in  coined  silver,  would  gain,  2998,  2999. 

Would  not  be  thrust  on  the  market,  unless  change  were  very  large  and  sadden, 
2999 

C^^ntain  both  government  and  native  states'  rupees,  3000,  3001. 
Hoards  of  individuals : 

Native  coins  are  sometimes  predominant,  3009. 

Largely  in  silver  ornaments,  3020. 

Would  be  depreciated,  but  the  owners  look  on  them  only  as  a  provision,  not  a 
source  of  gain,  and  only  get  advances  on  them  under  great  stress;  but  they 
might  eventually  be  sold  and  taken  to  a  mint,  3021-3129. 
Coins  of  Native  States : 

Circulation  in  British  territory.  3001fl.  3002,  3014,  3015. 

Are  subject  to  a  customary  discount,  3006,  3010-3012. 

Are  not  received  at  Government  treasuries,  post-offices,  &c.,  nor  are  they  a  legal 
tender,  3004,  3007,  3008. 

If  a  gold  standard  were  adopted  they  would  rise  in  value,  3018. 

If  a  gold  standard  were  adopted  they  might  displace  British  rupees  to  some  ex- 
tent, 3004-3006,  3009. 

But  Government  could  deal  with  this,  3003,  3016-3019. 

Sir  Charles  Edward  Bernard,  K.  C.  S.  L: 

Has  been  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  various  departments,  and  Chief 

Commissioner  of  Burma;  and  is  now  Bevenue  Secretary  to  the  India  Office, 

3160-3162. 
Prices  in  India : 

Have  risen  considerably  in  the  interior  during  the  last  20  years,  owing  to  better 

communications  causing  equalization.    At  the  seaports  prioes  have  risen  lees. 

8163,  3166-3170,  3175,  3176. 
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Prices  in  India — Contlnned. 

Of  some  staple  exports,  snch  aa  cotton  and  wheat,  which  compete  with  products 

of  other  conntries,  haye  fallen,  3163,  3164. 
Of  rice  has  little  chanf^ed,  though  somewhat  affected  hy  famine  in  Madras, 
Burma  having  a  practical  monopoly  of  trade  in  Europe,  3164-3169,  3172,  3173, 
3190-3206. 
Of  exports  do  not  vary  directly  with  the  gold  price  of  silver,  as  there  are  other 
factors  affecting  them,  such  as  failure  of  rice  and  wheat  crops  in  other  coun- 
tries, 3171. 
At  seai>orts,  steadied  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  3172-3174. 
Land  revenue: 

May  to  some  extent  have  been  assessed  higher  than  if  there  had  been  no  fall  in 

exchange,  3175-3178,  3184,  3185. 
Is  based  on  the  average  prices  of  a  series  of  years,  which,  even  in  the  ease  of 
articles  not  exported,  are  somewhat  influenced  by  external  fluctuations, 
3179-3182,  3184,  3187,  3188. 
Would  press  a  little  more  heavily  if  exchange  were  raised  bv  the  action  of  Gov- 
ernment; it  is  a  question  of  degree;  2$,  would  be  serious,  but  not  1$,  4d.  or  le, 
5d.,  3183-3186,  3189,  3189a. 
Kearlv  one-fourth  is  permanently  settled,  and  most  of  the  remainder  for  many 

years,  3212-3216,  3223. 
In  some  parts  it  might  be  possible  to  begin  a  system  of  assessments  fluctuating 

with  prices,  3219. 
An  arbitrary  increase  of  assessments  is  dangerous,  3217,  3218. 
Proportion  of  assessment  to  produce  is  Irom  one-eighth  to  one-twelfth  usually, 

3220,  3222. 
Is  not  a  tax,  3226. 
Taxation : 

Excise  cannot  be  suddenly  increased,  3224. 
Salt  duty  should  be  reduced,  3225,  3226. 
Income  tax : 

Objection  to  increase,  3227,  3228. 
Produce  under  Mr.  Wilson'n  tax,  and  now,  3252-3255* 
Stamp  duties  cannot  be  Increased  suddenly,  3229. 
Customs : 

Export  duty  on  rice  should  be  removed,  3230-3235. 
Import  duties: 

Reimposition  would  be  popular,  3236,  3241-3244. 

But  must  not  be  accompanied  by  an  excise  on  Indian  manufactures,  8237. 
Tobacco :  very  difficult  to  tax,  3238. 
Succession  tax  would  hit  the  income-tax  payers,  3239. 

Cannot  meet  a  ^^eat  deficit,  such  as  10  crores,  if  silver  fell  to  1«.,  3212,  3240. 
Cotton:  great  fall  in  price,  3188. 

Cott-on  mills  flourishing  in  consequence  of  fall  in  exchange :  as  to,  3245,  3246. 
Gold  standard: 

With  exchange  fixed  at  its  present  rate ;  gold  prices  might  subsequently  fall  from 

other  causes,  and  exchange  would  not  then  maintain  rupee  prices,  3207-3209. 

In  snch  a  case,  the  mass  of  people  wonld  know  nothing  of  closure  of  mints,  but 

newspapers  might   attribute  the  fall  of  prices  to  Qovemment  action,  3210, 

3211. 

With  a  heavy  fall  in  silver;  effect  on  India's  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  to 

China,  3247-3251. 
Rivalry  of  India  and  Lancashire  in  the  Eastern  trade^  3248-3251. 
Wages :  b^ef  that  they  have  risen,  though  official  statiscics  do  not  ^ow  it|  3246. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE 

OOiOnEE  APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  INDIAN  CURRENCY. 


[AT  THE  IKDIA  OFFICE,  WHITEHALL,  8.  W.] 
FIRST  DAY— THURSDAY,  ayth  OCTOBER,  1891. 

Present:  The  Eight  Honourable  Lord  Herschell,  the  lord  high  chan- 
cellor, the  chairman,  presiding.  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  babt,  Sir 
Reginald  Earle  Welby,  a.  o.  B.,  Mr.  Arthur  Godley-O.  b.,  Lieutenant- 
General  Bichard  Strachey,  o.  s.  i.,  Mr.  Bertram  Wodehouse  Gnrrie^ 
Mr.  Henry  Waterfield,  o.  b.,  secretary. 

MB.  BOBEET  HABDIE  CALLED  IH  AHD  EXAMINED. 

1.  Chairman.  Ton  are  a  member  of  the  council  of  India  f — ^Yes. 

2.  And  were  formerly  secretary  of  the  bank  of  Bengal,  in  Calcutta  t — 
Yes. 

3.  In  that  capacity  you  were  the  adviser  of  the  Government  of  India 
CD  matters  connected  with  loans  and  bills  f — Quite  so. 

4.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  the  Government 
of  India  have  experienced  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver  t — 
Yes ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difficulties,  so  far,  have  not  been  very 
serious.  They  are  apprehensive  of  greater  difficulties  in  the  future 
than  have  occurred  in  the  past. 

5.  The  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  exchange  will  be  during  the  year 
at  the  time  the  budget  is  fixed  must  of  itself  be  a  source  of  some  diffi- 
culty and  inconvenience  t — ^Yes;  but  there  are  other  items  in  the  budget 
that  are  equally  uncertain.  For  instance,  the  amount  of  the  railway 
revenue  for  the  year  is  a  very  uncertain  element  in  the  budget;  in  fact 
every  head  of  the  revenue  is  more  or  less  uncertain. 

6.  I  suppose  every  uncertainty  adds  to  the  difficulty  t— No  doubt  it 
does;  but  it  suggests  the  framing  of  very  cautious  estimates. 

7.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  memorial  of  the  Indian  Currency  As- 
sociation, and  the  suggestions  contained  in  it? — Yes,  I  have  read  the 

memoriaL 

\01 
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8.  The  memorial  is  in  part  fouDded  upon  the  effect  produced  by  the 
fall  in  the  exchange  in  the  past,  and  in  part  upon  the  apprehension  of 
a  farther  fall  in  the  future,  a  considerable  further  fall  in  case  the  United 
States  policy  changes! — Yes. 

9.  And  you  are  aware  that  the  suggestion  of  the  memoralists  is  that 
failing  an  international  agreement  which  would  establish  a  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver,  India  should  adopt  a  gold  standard! — ^Yes;  I  believe 
that  is  the  representation  in  the  memorial. 

10.  Now,  would  you  give  the  committee  your  views  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  establishing  a  gold  standard  for  India! — It  seems  to  me,  in  tlie 
first  place,  that  it  would  be  very  disadvantageous  for  India  to  attempt 
the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  from  the  fact  that  she  has  now  very 
great  obligations  in  gold  to  meet.  She  is  owing  to  foreign  creditors 
probably  about  22,000,OOOZ.  a  year  in  gold.  It  is  obviously  to  her  inter- 
est not  to  increase  the  demand  for  gold  when  the  pressure  of  that  for- 
eign payment  depends  upon  the  gold  prices  of  her  produce  being 
maintained^  that  is  to  say,  the  pressure  of  the  payment  of  these 
22,000,0002.  of  gold  a  year  is  iixed  by  the  prices  that  she  realizes  in 
gold  for  the  produce  which  she  sends  to  buy  that  gold;  that  there- 
fore, if  she  attempted  to  adopt  a  gold  standard,  and  Siereby  increased 
the  demand  for  gold,  the  assumption  is  that  the  gold  prices  of  her  pro- 
duce would  fall,  and  increase  the  burden  of  this  annual  foreign  pay- 
ment. 

11.  That  assumes,  does  it  not,  that  introducing  a  gold  standard  would 
necessarily  create  a  large  demand  for  gold  in  India! — Well,  not  neces- 
sarily; it  might  or  it  might  not  create  a  large  demand  for  gold.  It 
would,  I  think,  create  a  considerable  demand. 

12.  Yes;  but  if  it  did  not  produce  a  large  demand  for  gold  in  India, 
it  would  not  have  that  effect,  would  it,  in  tending  to  reduce  the  gold 
prices  by  increasing  the  demand  for  gold! — The  effect  on  gold  prices 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  demand;  but  I  assume  that  part  of  the 
proposal  in  fixing  a  gold  standard  is  to  fix  the  exchange  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  present  level;  that  is  to  say,  to  give  a  gold  value  to  the 
rupee  by  legislation,  to  say  that  the  rupee,  which  is  worth  now  1«.  3df., 
is  to  be  worth  Is.  6d.;  in  fact,  I  understand  the  object  of  adopting  the 
gold  standard  is  to  raise  the  exchange. 

13.  Kot  necessarily  to  raise  the  exchange,  is  it! — I  think  that  is  the 
main  object  of  it. 

14.  To  endeavor  to  fix  the  exchange,  either  at  a  higher  level  or  at  the 
present  level,  would  be  equally  consistent  with  the  adoption  of  a  gold 
standard,  would  it  not! — Yes. 

15.  Then  the  objection  that  you  point  out  would  be  as  to  adopting  a  gold 
standard  in  such  a  way  as  to  fix  a  higher  ratio  between  silver  and  gold 
than  at  present  exists! — ^Whatever  rate  is  adopted,  it  seems  to  me  im- 
IK>ssible  to  maintain  a  gold  standard  in  India  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  gold. 

16.  But  have  you  formed  any  idea  a«  to  the  amount  of  gold  which 
would  be  necessary  for  that  purpose!  Does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
you  would  require  a  very  large  addition  to  the  present  impnrt  of  gold 
into  India  in  order  to  fix  a  gold  standard  now! — Yes;  I  think  a  large 
addition  to  the  present  import  of  gold  would  be  required.  Recently  the 
highest  financial  authority  in  India  estimated  the  active  circulation  in 
India  at  115  millions,  exclusive  of  silver  coin  hoarded;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that,  to  give  an  effective  gold  value  to  this  large  amount  of  cur- 
rency a  large  amount  of  gold  would  be  required. 
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17.  That  is  assnminff  that  you  are  going  to  substitute  a  gold  currency 
throughout  India  for  the  silver;  but  would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  a 
gold  staudard,  and  yet  that  the  bulk  of  the  currency  metal  should  be 
silver! — I  do  not  think  so.  The  currency  would,  no  doubt,  continue  to 
be  mainly  silver;  but  I  do  not  see  how  a  gold  valne  could  be  given  to 
it,  unless  it  was  exchangeable  for  gold.  I  think  that  the  effect  of  de- 
claring a  gold  standard  and  closing  the  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver 
would  be  to  depress  the  market  price  of  silver  very  much,  and  the 
holders  of  coined  rupees  in  India  would  find  that  they  were  possessed 
of  a  coin  really  only  of  a  nominal  value,  and  they  would  desire,  no  doubt, 
to  exchange  on  every  opportunity  these  coins  for  any  gold  that  might 
be  introduced  under  the  operation  of  the  so-called  gold  standard. 

18.  Are  you  at  all  aware  of  the  amount  of  silver  that  is  in  circulation 
in  France? — Including  about  60,000,000L  with  the  Bank  of  France,  I 
believe  the  issue  of  five-franc  pieces  is  about  70,000,000L 

19.  I  think  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  very  largely  in  excess  of  that, 
but  in  France  is  there  any  such  tiendency  shown  to  try  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  five-franc  pieces  and  try  to  give  gold  for  them  f — !No,  naturally  there 
is  no  such  tendency  shown. 

20.  Why  t — Because  they  are  potentially  gold  coins,  by  the  fact  that 
the  Bank  of  France  holds  something  like  70,000,000^.  of  gold.  If  the 
Bank  of  France  held  no  gold,  or  only  a  small  stock  of  gold,  I  do  not 
think  her  five-franc  pieces  would  circulate  on  a  gold  basis. 

21.  Why  does  the  fact  that  the  Bank  of  France  holds,  I  think, 
65,000,000^  of  goldand  55,000,000^.  oi  silver,  speaking  roughly,  about  half 
and  half,  tend  to  prevent  people  endeavoring  to  replace  their  five 
franc  pieces  by  gold..  I  do  not  quite  follow! — Because  they  know  that 
they  can  always  get  gold;  that  five-franc  pieces  are  potentially  gold 
coins. 

22.  But  how  can  they  always  get  gold ;  what  power  have  they  to 
insist  upon  getting  gold  for  their  five- franc  pieces,  and  where! — For 
internal  transactions  they  have  no  occasion  to  require  gold,  because 
the  five-franc  pie^e  is  sufficient;  but  for  foreign  payments  gold  is  avail- 
able at  the  Bank  of  France. 

23.  But  would  not,  for  internal  purposes,  the  rupee  be  precisely  in 
the  same  xK>sition  if  you  had  a  gold  standard  in  India;  so  that  for  all 
internal  transactions  the  silver  would  pass  current,  just  as  the  five-franc 
pieces  do  in  France! — ^No,  because  there  is  this  material  difference, 
that  France  has  an  effective  gold  standard,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of 
gold  to  maintain  it,  whereas  India  would  have  no  gold,  or  an  insuffi- 
cient amount  of  gold,  under  the  proposed  arrangement. 

24.  No;  but,  supposhig  there  were  a  gold  standard  adopted  in  India, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  gold — I  will  ask  you  presently  what  will  be 
necessary — but  some  gold  held  there,  why  would  not  the  rupee  circu- 
late in  India  just  as  the  five-franc  piece  does  in  France! — Well,  I  go 
back  to  the  statement  that  the  natives  of  India  holding  large  amounts 
of  coined  rupees,  and  seeing  that  the  silver  in  those  rupees  had  fallen 
very  much  by  the  action  of  Government  in  closing  mints,  would  be 
eager  to  change  the  rupees  for  gold. 

25.  Well,  but  take  the  case  of  the  United  States.  Are  you  aware 
that  between  60,000,000^.  and  70,000,000^  of  silver,  either  in  the  shape 
of  metal  or  certificates,  is  in  circulation  in  the  United  States  and 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  for  all  internal  transactions,  notwithstanding 
the  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  silver! — Yes;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  ^ct,  those  certificates  have  had  so  far  an  adequate  gold  basis. 
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26.  Yes,  but  I  am  assuming  for  India  a  gold  basis.  I  nnderstood 
your  view  to  be  that,  if  yon  established  a  gold  standard  in  India,  it 
would  necessitate  a  substitution  of  a  gold  currency  for  a  silver  cur- 
rency. I  understood  that  to  be  your  position. — Yes,  a  gold  standard, 
to  be  effective,  should,  I  think,  be  established  on  the  same  lines  as 
Austria  is  now  pursuing  and  as  Germany  pursued. 

27.  But  do  you  know  how  much  silver  circulates  in  Austria  f — ^No; 
but  I  believe  that  the  action  of  the  Austrian  Government  was  this:  to 
ascertain  approximately  the  total  amount  of  active  circulation  in  the 
country  and  then  they  resolved  to  accumulate  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
gold  to  give  convertibility  to  the  whole  of  such  circulation. 

28.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  Holland  and  its  dependencies  at  allt— 
Yes,  I  know  it  to  some  extent. 

29.  You  know  that  a  gold  standard  was  adopted  in  Holland  and  is 
in  force  in  Javaf — Yes. 

30.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  the  old  silver  currency  does  not 
circulate  as  it  did  before? — In  Javaf 

31.  Yes;  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  the 
amount  of  gold  being  very  small f — But  that  arises,  it  seems  to  me,  from 
the  fact  that  the  silver  in  Java  is  legal  tender  in  Holland. 

32.  Yes,  but  they  have  a  gold  standard  in  Holland? — Yes. 

33.  I  do  not  quite  follow.  If  the  silver  is  legal  tender  in  Java  and 
Holland,  why,  according  to  your  view,  with  this  depreciation  in  silver, 
should  not  they  still  seek  to  exchange  the  silver  into  gold? — WeU,  I  do 
not  think  the  circumstances  of  Java  and  India  are  alike.  In  Java 
there  is  presumably  no  redundancy  or  accumulation  of  silver  coin. 

34.  The  great  bulk  of  the  transactions  in  India  are  small  transac- 
tions, are  they  not? — Yes. 

35.  Supposing  you  had  a  gold  standard  and  you  had  no  gold  coin 
less  than  10  rupees,  would  not  of  necessity  the  great  bulk  of  the  trans- 
actions there  still  be  carried  out  by  means  of  a  silver  currency? — Yes, 
no  doubt;  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  large  requirement  of  subsidiary 
currency  in  the  way  of  silver,  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  there  would 
be  the  immense  amount  of  coined  rupees  in  the  country,  which  I  hold 
would  be  presented  for  exchange  into  gold,  and  would  absorb  any  gold 
that  was  imported,  without  allowing  any  gold  to  get  into  active  circu- 
lation. 

36.  But  how  would  the  current  rupee,  dp  you  suppose,  be  converted 
into  gold? — The  holders  of  coined  rupees  would  be  always  ready  to  buy 
gold  when  it  was  available.  I  have  no  doubt  the  banks,  for  instance, 
would  be  supplied  with  money  largely  in  that  way.  Supposing  a  gold 
exchange  of  Is.  M.  was  fixed,  the  likelihood  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
public  in  India  would  be  ready  to  give  rupees  to  the  banks  with  which 
they  would  buy  mercantile  bills  in  sterling  against  exx>orts,  the  banks 
paying  the  sellers  of  such  rupees  gold  in  exchange,  and  very  likely 
after  a  time  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  established  gold  standard  rate. 

37.  In  your  view,  is  the  silver  now  in  circulation  in  India  more  than 
sufficient  for  the  current  requirements  of  India? — No;  but  there  is  a 
large  amount  hoarded.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  silver  hoarded 
which,  I  think,  would  come  out  for  exchange  into  gold  when  the  natives 
found  that  the  value  of  their  rupees  as  silver  had  greatly  depreciated. 

38.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  large  amount  of  gold  hoarded  in  India? — 
Yes;  according  to  the  statistics  there  must  be  a  large  amount  of  gold 
hoarded. 

39.  Do  you  think  it  probable,  supposing  there  were  a  coinage  of  gold 
in  India  of  the  higher  denominations,  that  that  would  come  into  circu- 
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lation  by  being  coined  f — I  feel  quite  sure  tliat  it  would  not  be  sent  for 
eoinage.  The  gold  exists;  it  is  distributed  all  over  the  population, 
probably  mainly  in  the  shape  of  jewelry  and  ornaments,  and  it  does 
not  stand  to  reason  that  gohl  so  held  would  be  turned  into  coins.  They 
value  gold  as  a  reserve,  as  a  hoard.  The  natives  would  have  no  induce- 
ment to  send  their  reserves  of  gold  to  the  mint  to  be  coined. 

40.  Then  your  view  is  that  that  hoarded  silver  would  be  converted 
into  gold  under  those  circumstances  f — Yes. 

41.  I  supx)ose  there  is  no  possibility  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  to  be 
relied  on  of  the  amount  of  hoarded  silver  in  India  f — ^The  on]y  way  to 
arrive  at  any  estimate  is  to  tiike  the  total  of  the  coinage  for  a  long 
I>eriod  of  years.  Since  1835  over  300,(KK>,000i.  have  been  coined.  It  is 
always  to  be  remembered  that  the  natives  of  India  have  a  great  par- 
tiality for  gold,  and  that  partiality  for  gold  would  be  greatly  increased 
if  they  found  tJiat  the  action  of  closing  the  mints  for  silver  reduced  the 
intrinsic  value  of  silver  materially. 

42.  When  you  were  saying  300,000,000Z.,  were  you  speaking  of  silver 
or  goldf — Of  silver.  But  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  success  of  any 
change  in  the  Indian  currency  system  involving  a  gold  standard  entirely 
depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  of  &ade  sufficient  to  pay 
India's  foreign  debt. 

43.  That  is  to  say,  upon  the  excess  of  her  exports  over  her  imports  f — 
Yes:  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  any  other  currency  system  than 
the  present  system  will  fail  in  that  point. 

44.  Why  t — Because  it  will  not  work  automatically  to  produce  a  bal- 
ance of  tTAde  sufficient  to  pay  the  foreign  debt,  whereas  the  present 
system  works  automatically  to  produce  that  balance. 

45.  Do  you  mean  that  the  fall  in  the  rupee  stimulates  the  exports;  is 
that  your  view! — Well,  it  either  stimulates  the  exports,  or  discourages 
the  imports,  or  both ;  a  varying  exchange,  in  any  event,  has  the  efitect 
of  regulating  the  balance  of  trade  to  the  ambunt  that  may  be  necessary 
to  absorb  the  Gouucil  bills  and  any  silver  that  may  be  offering  for  sale 
to  India. 

46.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  by  encouraging 
exports  or  discouraging  imx)orts  that  the  operation  is  effected? — ^A  fall 
in  the  exchange  alters  prices  on  both  sides  of  the  trade  account  at  any 
given  moment.  If  the  Indian  Council  is  unable  to  sell  its  bills  at  1«. 
6d,j  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  not  sufficient  to  ab- 
sorb them  at  that  rate.  ^  If  the  Council  reduces  the  rate,  say  to  Is,  5^d.j 
it  forces  a  trade  balance  sufficient  to  absorb  the  bills.  The  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  India  appears  to  me  to  be  a  balance  which  is  always 
being  more  or  less  forced,  by  the  compulsory  sale  of  Council  bills, 
and  by  a  varying  exchange,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  India's 
gold  debt. 

47.  Well,  but  the  compulsory  sale  of  Council  bills,  you  say,  forces 
the  trade  balance.  Would  you  exx)lain  more  in  detail,  because  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  quite  follow  the  manner  in  which  you  suppose  the  oper- 
iktion  to  be  effected! — ^Well,  supposing  the  council  is  selling  its  bills 
for  I«.  6d.  for  the  rupee,  and  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  at  that 
rate. 

48.  That  is  to  say,  that  people  are  not  at  that  time  desirous  of  trans- 
mitting!— Yes;  the  market  says,  "We  cannot  take  these  bills  at  that 
rate."  In  other  words,  "We  can  not  find  mercantile  bills  in  India 
against  exports  that  will  pay  us  to  take  these  bills  at  that  rate.''  Then 
the  Indian  Council  in  effect  says,  "  We  will  sell  the  bills  at  1.^.  ojdf.,"  or 
the  market  SBya^  "  We  will  give  you  Is.  d^dJ^    The  eli'ect  of  t\ie  t.Yivn&^Wi- 
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tion  at  the  lower  rate  is  that  ia  India  the  merchant  can  oflFer  approxi- 
mately 102  rupees  for  a  given  quantity  of  produce,  for  which  he  conld 
only  offer  100  rupees  before,  and  this  change  in  the  exchange  affects  the 
value  of  the  whole  of  the  exports  for  the  time,  and  is  a  corresponding 
disadvantage  to  the  imports,  thereby  operating  to  produce  a  sufficient 
balance  of  trade  to  absorb  the  bills. 

49.  But  the  council  bill  which  is  purchased  is  a  substitute  for  the 
transmission  of  the  silver  to  Indiat — ^Yes. 

50.  Well,  that  would  be  regulated,  would  it  not,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  the  price  at  which  silver  conld  be  bought  and  the  cost  of 
transmission  to  India  of  that  silver! — Yes,  silver  and  Council  bills  are 
in  the  same  category,  as  regards  a  means  of  remittance  to  India.  They 
may  be  looked  upon  as  identical. 

50a.  I  might  have  taken  the  case  of  silver  apart  altogether  from  the 
Council  bills! — Yes. 

51.  Yes,  but  the  price  of  silver  would  not  only  be  regulated  by  any 
balance  of  trade,  there  would  be  a  number  of  elements  entering  into 
the  question  of  what  price  would  be  given  for  silver,  would  there  not; 
not  simply  the  Indian  demand  at  a  particular  time! — The  price  of  sil- 
ver offering  for  sale  to  India,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  market  for  it 
elsewhere,  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  council  bills.  If  the 
then  balance  of  trade  did  not  admit  of  a  Is.  6d,  price  for  silver,  a  lower 
price  would  have  to  be  accepts  for  the  silver  in  order  that  the  trade 
balance  might  absorb  it. 

52.  But  what  happened  prior  to  1871  when  the  variations  were  com- 
paratively small  in  the  exchange,  when  the  price  of  silver  was  compar- 
atively steady — what  happened  then! — I  rather  think  that  pre\'ious 
to  1871  the  fluctuations  in  silver  were  very  considerable.  About  1861 
to  1865  the  rate  of  exchange  varied  very  much.  The  variations  before 
1871  were  very  great. 

53.  But  not  in  the  price  of  silver,  were  they! — Presumably  they  were 
in  the  price  of  silver;  certainly  they  were  in  the  exchange,  and  that 
would  be  affected  by  the  price  of  silver. 

54.  Yes;  but  that  would  not  be  the  only  element,  would  it! — I  think 
statistics  show  that  silver  varied  from  60d.  to  about  62«?. 

55.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  It  was  the  time  of  the  cotton  famine,  was  it  not! — 
Yes. 

66.  Chairman.  Now,  in  1874  and  1875,  even  after  1871,  the  rate  of 
exchange  realised  seems  io  have  approached  much  more  nearly  the 
estimate  than  it  does  m  later  years.  For  example  in  .1874-'75  the  rate 
of  exchange  estimated  in  the  budget  was  1».  10.375cZ.;  the  rate  actually 
realised  was  1«.  10.156c2. ;  in  1875-'76,  estimated  Is.  9.875(?.,  realised  Is. 
9.626^.;  in  1876-'77,  estimated  Is.  8.5e?.,  realised  Is.  S.uOSd.j  so  that  at 

time ! — Yes;  but  I  think  in  recent  years,  even  with  the  American 

silver  legislation,  the  budget  estimates  have  been  comparatively  near 
the  actual  results. 

57.  As  near  as  that,  have  they  !  No,  they  do  not  become  so  near  in  sub- 
sequent  years.  For  example,  when  you  come  down  to  1885-'86  you 
find  that  the  estimated  rate  of  exchange  was  Is.  7d.,  and  the  realised  1*. 
6.254ef. ;  1886-'87,  estimated  Is.  6d.,  realised  Is.  5.Uld. ;  1887-'88,  esti- 
mated Is.  5^d.y  realised  Is.  4.898^.,  so  that  in  later  years  the  estimates 
have  not  been  realised  nearly  as  closely  as  they  were! — It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  in  former  years  the  amounts  drawn  by  the  council  were 
much  less,  but,  after  all,  those  variations  are,  as  I  said  before^  common 
to  every  head  in  the  budget. 
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68.  In  those  years  to  which  yon  have  referred — the  earlier  years — 
in  which  you  say  there  was  great  variation,  can  you  tell  us  jit  all  to 
what  extent  that  variation  was  dependent  on  the  variation  in  the  rela 
tive  values  of  gold  and  silver  and  to  what  extent  upon  change  of 
trade  demand! — I  have  not  any  figures  here  as  to  the  variations  of  the 
price  of  silver  in  tbe  particular  periods.  I  only  spoke  of  the  variations 
in  the  exchange  itself.  No  doubt  they  were  caused  by  mercantile 
changes,  by  the  variations  in  the  Indian  export  and  the  import  trade. 

59.  Take  the  year  1872.  The  highest  variation  in  any  one  month, 
that  is  to  say,  the  variation  between  the  highest  and  lowest  quotations 
in  any  one  month  of  that  year,  appears  to  have  been  |rf.  per  ounce! — 
Yes.  Well,  there  are  periods  in  recent  times  when  the  variation  has 
been  no  more. 

60.  But  that  has  not  been  the  ordinary  feature.  I  am  calling  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  year,  that  is 
the  greatest  variation  that  yon  can  find  in  any  one  month  of  the  whole 
year. — Well,  then,  probably  in  that  year,  the  amount  of  the  council 
drawings  was  low,  which,  no  doubt,  would  give  a  greater  stability  to 
the  exchange. 

61.  Yes;  but  was  not  that  always  the  feature,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, at  the  time  when  the  price  of  silver  was  approximately  steady, 
prior  to  1872! — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  the  variations  in  ex- 
change were  considerable  when  I  went  to  India  in  1865  and  after- 
wards. 

62.  My  question  was  referring  to  the  time  prior  to  1872! — Excep- 
tional circumstances  have  caused  the  extreme  variations  of  recent 
years;  the  exceptional  circumstance  of  American  silver  legislation.  If 
silver  had  been  let  alone,  it  would  have  acquired  a  comparatively  stable 
▼alue. 

63.  The  two  years  in  which  there  was  the  most  considerable  varia- 
tion, from  the  beginning  of  1862  till  you  come  to  the  later  years,  appear 
to  have  been  1865-'66  and  1866-'67.  In  1865-'66  the  highest  was  2». 
0|(f.  and  the  lowest  1*.  lO^d.  ! — ^Well,  that  was  a  very  considerable  fluc- 
tuation. 

64.  Lieutenant-General  Stbachet.  That  was  the  year  of  the  Ameri- 
can war. 

65.  Chairman.  In  18C6-'67  it  was  from  2«.  OJrf.  to  U.  lOd. 

66.  Mr.  CuRBiE.  The  bills  were  exhausted  and  kept  rising;  they  had 
not  enough  bills  to  supply  the  demand! — At  that  time  the  council  bills 
were  limited^  owing  to  the  raising  of  capital  in  England  for  railways 
in  India. 

67.  Chairman.  This  shows  the  rate  at  which  tenders  were  accepted 
for  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  India;  those  were  the  figures  to  which 
I  was  calling  attention. — Yes. 

68.  In  1865  the  variations  in  the  price  of  silver  were  from  61  Jd.  or 
61  f  d.  to  a  little  over  GOd. ;  that  seems  to  have  been  the  extent  of  vari- 
ation in  that  year.  And  in  1866  somewhat  the  same  variation;  the 
highest  seems  to  have  been  62J(?.  and  the  lowest  60^d.  And  for  all  the 
subsequent  years,  down  to  about  1872,  it  varies  between  60rf.  and  61d. 
A  fraction  is  the  only  variation  I  can  see  in  the  price  of  silver  from 
about  1862  to  1872! — Yes;  but  what  the  Government  of  India  com- 
plains of  is  the  variation  in  the  exchange. 

69.  Yes,  so  I  understand ;  but  one  wanted  to  see  how  far  it  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  variations  in  the  price  of  silver  and  how  far  upon 
other  causess. — Yea. 
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70.  From  1862  to  1872  the  variarions  in  the  price  of  silver  seem  to 
have  been  very  small;  from  1861,  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
time  in  1866,  it  varies  only  between  61  and  a  fraction  and  60  T — ^Yes. 

71.  It  does  not  reach  62,  except  for  the  brief  interval  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  it  does  not  go  below  €0,  so  far  as  £  see  at  a  glance,  in  auy 
of  the  years  between  1861  and  1871. 

72.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  That  is  the  price  on  the  London  market 

73.  Ghairman.  The  price  on  the  London  market.  Well,  now,  ia  the 
times  we  have  been  speaking  of,  when  these  variations  in  exchange  took 
place — apparently  largely  independently  of  any  change  in  the  valne  of 
silver — do  you  think  that  in  those  days  exx)orts  were  stimulated  or 
imports  checked  by  the  variations  in  exchange? — I  would  say  that  the 
prices  of  exi>orts  and  imports  varied  with  the  variations  in  exchange, 
and  that  the  extent  of  each  was  affected  from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
with  the  variations. 

74.  But  you  say  in  those  times  the  variations  in  certain  years  were 
considerable,  but  the  variations  were  as  much  in  the  direction  of  a  rise 
from  one  part  of  the  year  to  another,  as  a  fall ! — ^The  conditions  were 
exceptional  at  that  particular  time.  About  1865, 1866,  and  1867  India 
had  practically  the  monox>oly,  or  largely  a  monox)oly,  of  the  cotton  trade. 

75.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  Not  in  1867  surely  t— 1867  was  the  close 
of  the  American  war. 

76.  1865  ?— Not  in  1867,  but  in  1864  and  1865,  and  the  exchange  at 
the  time  was  maintained  largely  by  the  fact  that  railway  capital  was 
being  raised  in  England  and  the  Council  drawings  were  very  low. 

77.  Chairman.  Then  would  your  view  be  that  whenever  there  was 
a  fall  in  the  exchange  it  would  tend  to  stimulate  exports,  and  when 
there  was  a  rise  in  the  exchange  it  would  tend  to  check  them?^ 
Yes;  it  seems  to  me  that  a  fall  in  the  exchange  tends  to  increase  the 
prices  of  Indian  produce,  and  a  rise  in  the  exchange  tends  to  depress 
such  prices;  and,  accordingly,  to  stimulate  or  check  exx>orts. 

78.  But,  where  the  fall  of  the  exchange  or  the  rise  of  exchange  does 
not  depend  upon  any  change  in  the  gold  value  of  silver  and  the  price 
of  silver,  would  not  the  fall  of  exchange  or  the  rise  of  exchange  be 
rather  an  effect  of  the  condition  of  trade  than  the  cause  of  it? — ^No 
doubt  it  is  so  sometimes.  A  rise  of  exchange  may  be  owing  to  a  spon- 
taneously active  trade,  which  creates  a  demand  for  money. 

79.  What  I  mean  is,  supposing  there  is  no  variation  in  the  price  of 
silver  at  all,  so  that  the  change  in  exchange  does  not  result  from  that 
cause,  and  yet  you  have  a  considerable  change  in  exchange,  a  fall  or  a 
rise.  Well,  in  that  case  would  not  that  fall  or  rise  be  the  consequence 
of  the  conditions  of  trade  which  had  preceded  it! — Yes,  but  a  variation 
in  the  exchange  and  a  variation  in  the  price  of  silver  happen  simulta- 
neously. 

80.  Well,  not  necessarily,  do  they! — As  a  rule. 

81.  In  the  years  to  which  I  have  called  attention  the  variations  in 
exchange  were  considerably  in  excess,  were  they  not,  in  some  cases,  of 
any  variation  in  the  silver  market! — ^They  were,  doubtless  owing  to 
some  special  cause. 

82.  Of  course  they  will  be  within  certain  limits  only,  but  you  may 
have  a  greater  difference  in  exchange  than  is  represented  by  any  differ- 
ence in  the  market  price  of  silver  at  the  time! — Yes,  owing  to  some 
special  cause. 

83.  But  in  those  cases  to  which  you  are  referring — I  am  not  sure  that 
I  quite  understand  your  view — that  the  fall  of  exchange  or  the  rise  of 
exchange  would  be  what  would  determine  the  balance  of  exports  and 
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imports,  because  it  would  ratber  seem  to  one  tbat  tbe  fall  of  excbaiige 
or  the  rise  of  exchange  was  the  resalt  of  the  coiiditions  of  trade  and 
not  tbe  caasef — ^Variations  in  exchange  appear  to  me  to  combine  both 
canse  and  effect.  For  example,  if  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of 
India  is  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  silver  that  is  offering,  the  silver  is 
then  sold  at  a  lower  price,  which  means  a  lower  exchange,  and  that 
caoses  the  balance  of  trade  to  absorb  it.  The  increase  in  the  balance 
of  trade,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  and  the 
&11  in  the  price  of  the  silver  presumably  caused  the  increase  in  the 
trade  balance. 

84.  But  may  not  the  balance  of  trade,  as  you  describe  it,  that  is,  the 
difference  between  the  exports  and  the  imports  on  the  whole  year,  be, 
we  will  say,  in  favour  of  India  largely,  and  yet  at  a  particular  time 
may  there  not  be  a  special  need  for  remittances;  might  not  that  be  the 
caset  When  you  speak  of  the  balance  of  trade,  you  speak  of  it  over 
the  whole  yeart — Over  the  whole  year. 

85.  While  the  exports  or  the  imports  might  be  the  larger  at  different 
times,  that  is  to  say,  although  on  the  whole  year  the  exports  exceeded 
the  imx>orts,  yet  at  any  given  time  in  the  year  that  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  case f-— Quite  so;  it  would  not  necessarily  be  the  case. 

86.  Therefore,  the  exchange  would  not  depend  entirely,  would  it,  upon 
whether  the  condition  of  treble  was  such  that  upon  the  whole  year  there 
would  be  a  balance  of  exports  over  imports;  it  might  be  affected  at  a 
particular  time  of  the  year  by  the  particular  condition  of  trade  at  that 
time,  and  by  the  relation  the  exxK>rts  bore  to  the  imx>ortsf — ^Yes,  at  any 
particular  time  that  might  be  so,  but  on  the  whole  the  balance  of  trade, 
taking  year  after  year,  and  assuming  that  India  has  to  pay  22,000,0002. 
abroad,  and  must  export  commodities,  in  excess  of  imports  of  commod- 
ities, that  will  realize  that  sum,  a  varying  exchange  has  the  effect  of 
producing  the  required  result;  it  works  automatically,  in  producing 
that  result  in  the  end.  If  the  exchange  was  fixed  at  Is.  6d.  absolutely 
under  a  gold  standard,  then  the  exports  and  imx>orts  of  India  would 
not  be  subjected  to  any  influence  such  as  a  varying  exchange;  and  in 
that  event  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  India  might  be  insufficient 
to  pay  the  foreign  debt. 

87.  But,  though  the  relation  of  gold  and  silver  were  fixed,  we  will  say, 
at  l8.&d.y  you  might  have  variations  in  exchange  depending  upon  trade, 
just  as  you  do  between  two  gold  standard  countries  f — ^Variations  in 
exchange  do  not  take  place  between  two  gold  standard  countries  as 
they  now  6p  with  India  as  a  silver  standard  country. 

88.  But  why  f  Is  there  no  difference  of  exchange  between  two  coun- 
tries  that  have  a  gold  standard,  no  variation  f — ^Between  effective  gold 
standard  countries  there  is  a  fixed  par  of  exchange,  which  does  not 
vary  beyond  the  narrow  limit  of  the  cost  of  transx>ort  of  money  from 
one  country  to  the  other. 

89.  No  doubt  that  goes  on  between  two  gold-using  countries  f — ^Yes.  - 

90.  WeU,  that  would  go  on  if  India  had  a  gold  standard  f — Tes,  but 
I  do  not  understand  that  between  two  gold  standard  countries  that 
system  ensures  a  sufficient  export  of  commodities  to  pay  the  foreign 
debt.  I  assume  that  Australia  and  England  in  that  position  would 
adjust  their  trade  balances  with  money,  but  India  presumably  carrying 
on  a  gold  standard  without  sufficient  gold  would  be  unable  to  do  that. 

91.  She  would  discharge  her  indebtedness  with  produce? — ^Yes,  but 
under  the  proposed  gold  standard  the  surplus  of  exports  might  not  be 
sufficient;  it  i^ords  no  leverage  by  which  to  act  upon  the  trade  to  pro- 
duce'tiie  necessary  surplus  of  exports. 
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92.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  it  is  only  these  variations  in  exchange 
that  have  produced  a  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  in  India  Y — No;  no 
doubt  there  is  a  capacity  on  the  part  of  India  to  produce  a  surplus  of 
exports;  the  varying  exchange  appears  to  me  to  regulate  the  surplus 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  pay  the  foreign  debt. 

93.  But  was  there  not  a  large  excess  of  exports  over  imports  when 
the  exchange  was  very  different  to  what  it  is  to-day  f — ^That  is  quite 
true,  but  I  can  only  answer  in  regard  to  that  that  the  commercial  con- 
ditions at  that  time  produced  the  exchange  referred  to,  and  that  the 
commercial  conditions  at  the  present  time  produce  an  exchange  of  only 
Is.  3d.  If  at  present  the  Indian  Council  exacted  la.  6^.  for  its  bills,  it 
would  fail  to  sell  them,  and,  to  the  extent  it  failed,  India  would  not  be 
meeting  her  foreign  payments. 

94.  But  are  not  what  you  call  the  commercial  conditions  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  which  has  made  the  exchange 
to-day  Is.  3d.^ — ^Yes,  the  low  exchange  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  silver;  it  is  also  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  Indian  gold 
debt,  the  two  things  acting  together.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
amount  of  money  due  by  India  to  foreign  creditors  has  been  increasing, 
steadily,  and  has  aggravated  the  position. 

95.  Has  the  balance  of  exports  over  imports  become  less  or  greater, 
than  it  wasf — It  is  greater,  because  the  Indian  Council  bills  are  greater, 
and  the  amount  of  silver  that  is  going  to  India  just  now  is  rather 
greater.  I  rather  take  the  view  that  hardly  any  country  with  a  large 
foreign  debt  is  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  gold  standard  without  some 
special  means  to  ensure  that  her  balance  of  exports  will  be  in  excess  of 
her  imports  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  pay  for  the  foreign  debt,  and  that 
special  measure  seems  to  me  to  be  a  protective  tariff  or  import  duties. 

96.  How,  as  regards  Australia  f — ^Australia  has  import  duties,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  they  could  mainttain  their  gold  standard 
without  such. 

97.  But  all  the  colonies  have  not  import  duties.  Kew  South  Wales 
has  no  great  import  duties. — Well,  I  believe  she  has  been  carrying  on 
her  financial  system  by  loans  in  England.  I  think  the  Austi*alian  col- 
onies would  find  themselves  in  a  difficult  position,  if  from  this  time  they 
were  unable  to  borrow,  or  decided  to  borrow  no  more,  in  this  country. 
Their  imports  are  really  now  in  excess  of  their  exports.  Their  exports 
would  have  to  exceed  their  imports  by  at  least  10,000,0002.  in  order  to  pay 
their  foreign  debt.  As  regards  India  the  varying  exchange  always 
provides  for  the  necessary  surplus,  but,  of  course,  it  is  at  the  exi>ense 
of  the  rate  of  exchange. 

98.  Then  the  extent  of  the  depreciation  of  the  silver  currency  in  India 
enables  it  better  to  pay  its  debts f — I  demur  to  the  view  that  India  pays 
its  foreign  debt  in  any  way  with  depreciated  silver.  India  pays  its 
foreign  debt  in  gold,  and  the  present  currency  system  in  India  benefits 
India  so  far  that  it  does  not  use,  or  increase  the  demand  for,  gold. 

99.  Well,  but  how  does  she  pay  her  gold  obligations  without  using 
gold,  the  better,  as  I  understand  you  say  she  does,  because  the  silver 
is  depreciated  t— I  think  the  price  of  silver  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
burden  of  the  gold  obligations  of  India.  India  pays  her  gold  obliga- 
tions by  sending  produce  which  she  sells  for  gold. 

100.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  if  the  price  of  silver  were 
such  as  to  fix  the  exchange  at  Is.  6d.,  she  would  cease  to  be  able  to  pay 
her  debts,  whereas,  if  it  goes  on  falling,  she  will  be  able  to  do  itf — If 
the  exchange  were  fixed  at  Is.  6d.,  by  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard 
at  that  rate,  I  think  there  is  a  risk  that  the  balance  of  exports  over 
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imports  might  not  suffice  to  pay  her  foreign  debts.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  if  at  present  the  secretary  of  state  said  he  would  not  sell  council 
bills  at  less  than  Is.  9d.j  the  Indian  balance  of  trade  would  soon  not 
suffice  to  pay  Indians  foieign  debt. 

101.  What  was  the  state  of  things  the  year  before  last,  I  think  it  was, 
when  the  exchange  was  Is.  6d.  or  orerf — I  believe  that  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  when  the  exchange  was  sent  up  by  the  action  of  the  American 
Government,  the  surplus  of  Indian  exports  over  imports  was  greatly 
contracted. 

102.  I  am  looking  at  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  and 
exported  from  British  India;  leave  the  treasure  out  for  the  present 
moment,  deal  with  merchandise,  imports  and  exports.  In  1888-'89  the 
imports  are  Rx.  69,440,467  and  the  exports  Rx.  97,049,532!— Yes. 

103.  If  you  take  the  financial  year  1889-'90,  it  is  Kx.  69,197,489  to  Ex. 
103,460,308;  if  you  take  1890-'01,  it  is  Rx.  71,975,370  to  Rx.  100,227,348; 
it  is  just  about  the  same  in  1890-'91,  which  would  be  a  high  year,  as  it 
is  in  the  year  1888-'89f— Yes. 

104.  If  you  take  1885-»86,  the  difference  is  Rx.  28,225,355;  in  1886-'87, 
Rx.  26,672,766;  in  1887-'88,  Rx.  25,539,043;  in  1888-'89,  Rx.  27,609,065; 
inl889-'90,  Rx.  34,262,909;  no  doubt  it  went  up  very  much  in  1889-'90, 
but  in  1890-'91  it  is  Rx.  28,251,978,  which  is  the  same  as  it  had  been  in 
1885-'86.  In  1891-^92  it  was  Rx.  38,750,42  H— Yes,  but  during  the  short 
period  in  which  the  high  exchange  existed*  exports  and  imports  tended 
more  than  usual  to  an  equilibrium.  The  surplus  was  contracted  in 
in  1889-'90  to  Rx.  34,262,909,  and  in  1890-'91  there  was  a  contraction  of 
Rx.  6,000,000,  the  difference  being  Rx.  28,251,978. 

105.  That  is  quite  true,  but  in  1889-'90  it  was  for  some  reason  very 
largely  in  excess  of  the  previous  years.  You  will  find  that  in  the  pre- 
vious four  years  the  difference  had  been  Rx.  28,225,353,  Rx.  26,692,766, 
Rx.  25,539,043,  Rx.  27,609,063 ;  then  there  was  a  sudden  rise  to  Rx. 
34.262,909,  it  may  have  been  from  some  exceptional  circumstances  f — 
188^'90;  I  do  not  know  what  the  average  exchange  for  that  year  was. 

106.  The  average  exchange  for  1888-'89  was  Is.  4.379d.,  in  1889-'90 
it  was  Is.  4.566<i.  The  average  rate  was  higher  in  1889-^90  with  this 
very  great  increase  in  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports? — Well, 
1890-'91. 

107.  In  1890-'91  it  was  Is.  6.090(!.  f — ^Yes ;  and  there  is  a  contraction  in 
the  surplus  of  six  millions.  I  think  that  the  great  excess  in  1889-'90 
was  probably  owing  to  some  special  cause. 

108.  It  looks  like  it;  but  you  see  in  1891-'92,  with  the  average  rate  of 
exchange  at  Is.  4.733a.,  the  excess  is  Rx.  38,750,421,  Well,  then,  if  you 
look  at  1888-'89,  when  the  average  rate  of  exchange  was  Is.  4.379d.,  the 
excess  is  only  Rx.  27,609,065? — I  am  at  xu-esent  unable  to  explain  why 
the  surplus  exjiorts  in  various  years  are  not  in  due  proportion  to  the 
various  rates  of  exchange.  The  various  factors  have  to  be  taken  in 
each  year  as  they  stand;  commercial  and  financial  conditions  produce 
them ;  they  are  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  the  rates  of  exchange.  If 
the  India  Council  had  in  any  year  tried  to  obtain  10  or  any  other  per 
cent  more  for  its  bills  than  it  obtained,  it  woald  have  failed  to  sell  its 
bills  to  the  full  extent,  and  the  deficiency  would  have  represented  what 
India  had  failed  to  pay  of  its  foreign  debt. 

109.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  You  have  the  imports  of  treasure  vary- 
ing very  mucli;  there  was  an  enormous  import  of  silver  in  1890-'91f— 
Yes. 

110.  Why  t — ^This  large  import  of  silver  was  owing  to  the  silver  legis- 
lation of  the  American  Government, 
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111.  Chairman.  Out  attention  bas  been  attracted  by  tbe  fact  that 
there  has  been  recently  a  very  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  notes 
current.  Beginning  with  March  1890,  for  example,  as  compared  with 
any  previous  years  between  the  years  1875  and  1890,  the  amount  of 
currency  notes  in  circulation  on  theSlst  March  had  varied  approximately, 
one  may  say,  between  Rx.  11,000,000  and  Rx.  16,000,000;  then,  on  the 
31st  March,  1891,  the  amount  of  currency  notes  in  circulation  advanced 
to  Rx.  25,000,000;  in  March,  1892,  it  was  Rx.  24,000,000;  and  it  is  now, 
I  understand,  Rx.  29,000,000.  Can  you  suggest  an  explanation  of  that 
great  increase  in  the  amount  in  circulation  in  1891  as  compared  with 
the  previous  years  f — ^Was  it  not  higher  than  Rx.  15,000^000  in  any  year 
previous  to  1890-'91f 

112.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  wrong,  the  highest  in  any  one  year  was  Rx. 
16,431,629.  That  is  the  highest  year;  it  is  varied  between  Rx.  11,000,000, 
we  may  say,  and  Rx.  16,000,000.  I  will  just  give  you  the  years.  For 
example:  1880,  Rx.  12,367,727;  1881,  Rx.  13,407,736;  1882,  Rx. 
13,907,178;  1883,  Rx.  14,506,408;  1884,  Rx.  12,756,541;  1886,  Rx. 
14,576,904;  1886,  Rx.  14,173,272;  1887,  Rx.  13,876,836;  1888,  Rx. 
16,424,379;  1889,  Rx.  16,737,813;  1890,  Rx.  15,771,780;  1891,  Rx. 
25,690,449;  and  in  1892,  Rx.  24,076,4081— The  American  silver  legis- 
lation had  the  effect  of  causing  the  private  trade  to  send  a  very  large 
amount  of  silver  out  to  India  which  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the 
banks,  and  they  of  course  preferred  to  hold  that  silver  in  currency 
notes;  it  was  sent  into  the  currency  department  and  notes  were  given 
in  exchange  for  it,  and  the  banks  held  the  notes.  It  will  be  found 
that  simultaneously  the  cash  balances  of  the  presidency  banks  were 
exceptionally  high. 

113.  Then,  in  your  view,  that  represents  additional  silver  held  by  the 
banks  f — Silver  held  by  the  banks  for  themselves  and  on  behalf  of  their 
customers. 

114.  Now,  to  whom  would  that  silver  belong,  do  you  suppose f — ^It 
would  belong  to  the  trade  generally  and  to  the  banks.  There  was,  no 
doubt,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  exchange  banks  to  accumulate 
funds  in  India;  there  was  a  belief  that  the  American  legislation  was 
likely  to  have  a  permanent  effect  upon  the  value  of  silver.  That  was 
the  general  belief;  it  was  thought  that  the  great  increase  in  the  pur- 
chase of  silver  by  the  American  Government  woidd  send  silver  up  per- 
manently to  a  very  considerable  higher  level. 

115.  Then  it  was  due  to  an  expectation  founded  on  the  American 
legislation  f — ^Tes,  I  think  the  banks,  believing  that  the  American 
action  would  steady  the  value  of  silver,  were  inclined  to  hold  more  of 
their  resources  in  India  than  formerly. 

116.  In  part  that  would  be  a  holding  of  the  banks  themselves  f — 
Yes. 

117.  And  in  part  a  holding  for  customers? — ^Yes. 

118.  Who  may  to  some  extent  have  speculated  in  the  same  wayf — 
Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  private  trade  kept  a  good  deal  of  money 
in  India,  instead  of  remitting  it  home,  on  the  general  idea  that  silver 
would  go  still  higher.  A  great  deal  of  the  money  remains  still  in  the 
country.  The  exchange  fell,  and  many  have  not  submitted  to  make 
remittances  at  the  rnte  since  prevailing.  A  great  deal  of  the  accumu- 
lation that  now  exists  in  India  is  owing  to  that. 

119.  Then  it  had  fallen  from  Rx.  25,000,000  in  March,  1891,  to 
Rx.  24,000,000  in  March,  1892;  and  on  the  31st  of  July,  1892,  it  was  up 
to  Rx.  28,046,582,  and  between  those  dates  the  exchange  had  been  con- 
stantly falling.    Can  you  account  for  that  f— Well,  I  can  account  for  ^t 
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in  this  way,  that  there  bas  been  a  great  accnmulation  of  money  going 
on  in  India  for  the  last  three  years  from  the  fact  that  the  Government 
have  issued  no  new  loans.  There  have  been  very  few  new  investments 
making  in  India.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  Government 
would  in  those  three  years  have  floated  loans  for  probably  8,000,0002. 
or  9,000,0007.,  and  the  accumulation  of  money  has  been  increased  by 
the  Government  in  the  currency  department  buying  from  the  market 
Rx.  2,000,000  of  securities;  the  money  went  into  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lie,  and  no  doubt  increased  the  note  circulation. 

120.  Then  those  Rx.  4,000,000  increase  between  March,  1892,  and 
JuW,  1892,  would  probably  represent  the  holdings  of  the  banks  for  pri- 
vate individuals,  rather  than  a  holding  by  the  banks  themselves,  I  sup- 
pose?— Yes,  the  deposits  of  customers  in  all  the  banks  are  very  high; 
there  are  large  accumulations  of  money  now  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
from  the  scarcity  of  new  local  investments,  and  the  absence  for  three 
years  of  new  Government  loans. 

121.  And,  if  there  was  an  increase  in  the  chances  of  investment  in 
India,  do  you  suppose  that  those  figures  would  diminish  again? — Yes, 
no  doubt  a  Government  loan  would  reduce  them  materially. 

122.  This  money,  these  millions  in  excess  over  the  notes  which  were 
in  circulation  prior  to  1891,  is  silver  which  has  not  gone  into  circu- 
lation at  all,  but  is  held  by  the  banks  f — ^It  is  money  held  by  the  banks. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  increase  in  the  note  circulation  as  compared 
with  previous  years  can  be  accounted  for  very  largely  by  the  increased 
cash  balances  of  the  Presidency  banks. 

123.  The  rate  of  discount  of  India  has  been  very  low  lately  f — Yes, 
very  low. 

124.  You  have  pointed  out  the  objections  to  the  adoption  of  a  gold 
standard  in  India;  would  your  conclusion  be  that,  notwithstanding  the 
inconveniences  which  you  have  to  some  extent  admitted,  the  best  course 
will  be  to  leave  matters  alone  f — ^That  is  my  conclusion.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  course  presenting  the  least  evils. 

125.  Now,  supposing  that  silver  continued  falling,  there  would  be  a 
deficiency  in  the  finances  of  India,  would  there  notT — There  would  be 
unless  there  was  a  revision  of  taxation,  and  no  doubt  that  deficiency 
might  be  very  serious  for  a  year  or  two  during  the  crisis.  Supposing 
America  stopped  the  purchase  of  silver  and  there  was  a  heavy  fall,  no 
doubt  there  would  be  a  very  large  deficiency  for  one  or  two  years. 

126.  And  is  it  not  a  difficult  matter  to  find  the  subjects  of  taxation 
to  supply  such  a  deficiency? — It  no  doubt  is  difficult,  because  the  na- 
tives of  India  have  a  great  objection  to  direct  taxation;  but  it  seems  to 
me  logical  to  revise  taxation,  and  increase  it,  having  regard  to  the  de- 
cline in  silver  and  the  very  large  importations  of  money  into  India. 
Having  regard  to  the  fall  of  silver,  indirect  taxation  api>ears  to  me  to  be 
quite  possible,  and  to  be  x>eifectly  justifiable  under  the  circumstances. 

127.  Of  what  description? — ^Well,  I  should  say  customs.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  basis  of  taxation  in  India  is  far  too  narrow.  Every  other 
civilized  government  gets  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  revenue  from 
customs.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  India  gets  very  little  from  that  source. 

128.  The  facility  of  imposing  it  must  in  part  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  imports  which  you  could  tax,  must  it  notf  I  mean  as  regards 
England;  the  idea  is  that  luxuries  are  taxed,  is  it  notf  What  duties 
could  you  impose  f — ^Well,  in  an  emergency,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
imi>o8e  ad  valorem  duties  on  both  exx)orts  and  imports.  For  instance, 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  whole  trsule  would  give  some- 
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thing  like  Ex.  4,000,000  or  Kx.  5,000,000,  and  I  think  that  under  the 
circumstances  such  taxation  would  be  perfectly  justifiable.  No  doubt 
there  are  objections  to  taxation  of  that  kind,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
safer  course  than  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  or  any  other  serious 
change  in  the  currency  of  India. 

129.  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  that  description  would  tax  certain  arti- 
cles that  are  very  largely  used,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  necessa- 
ries, would  it  not! — Yes,  as  regards  imports,  it  would  tax  articles  that 
are  largely  used  by  the  well  to-do  classes  in  India,  who  are  now  very 
lightly  taxed.  These  classes  are  inclined  to  agitate  against  direct  taxa- 
tion, but  they  do  not  object,  I  believe,  to  pay  indirect  taxation  upon 
the  imports,  upon  cotton  goods,  and  the  articles  which  they  use. 

130.  But  cotton  goods  are  very  largely  used  amongst  the  people  of 
India  f — Very  largely. 

131.  Well,  it  would  lead  to  their  having  to  pay  more  for  their  cotton 
goods f — No  doubt,  but  it  is  assumed  that  increased  taxation  would  be 
required ;  and  no  serious  objection  has  ever  been  taken  in  India  against 
import  duties  for  revenue  purposes. 

132.  Export  duties  would  tend  to  check  the  trade  of  India,  would 
they  not? — I  do  not  think  they  would  ai)preciably  check  trade;  my 
point  with  regard  to  exx)ort  duties  is  this:  I  assume  that  those  duties 
would  only  be  imposed  in  the  event  of  a  very  heavy  fall  in  the  ex- 
change, say  to  Is.  Well,  in  that  case  tlie  producer,  say  of  wheat, 
would  presumably  get  15  or  20  rupees  per  hundred  more  than  he  gets 
now,  and  1  think  it  would  be  fair  for  the  Government  to  obtain  a  share 
of  this  increased  price  by  taxing  his  exportable  produce. 

133.  Are  you  assuming  he  would  get  the  same  gold  price! — I  am  as- 
suming that  he  would  get  the  same  gold  price. 

134.  Then  you  do  not  adopt  the  view  that  the  fall  of  silver  on  articles 
exported  by  India  tends  to  reduce  their  gold  price  because  that  has 
been  the  view  put  forward  by  some! — I  do  not  agree  with  that  view; 
the  gold  prices  of  commodities  appear  to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  depend 
upon  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  the  commodities;  they  seem  to  me 
to  be  determined  apart  from  the  price  of  silver,  but  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  silver  may  ultimately  have  the  effect  of  causing  a  fall  in  the  gold 
prices  of  commodities,  in  so  far  as  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  stimu- 
lates and  increases  the  production  of  such. 

135.  Mr,  CuRRiE.  I  think,  Mr.  Hardie,  you  said  there  was  no  circu- 
lation of  gold  in  India  or  the  probability  of  the  circulation  of  gold,  did 
you  not! — Yes. 

136.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  the  fact,  that  the  exchange  banks  now  prepare, 
for  exportation  to  India,  ingots  which  are  stamped  with  a  certain  value 
and  weight? — Yes. 

137.  What  becomes  of  them! — They  are  sold  as  a  commodity. 

138.  They  are  not  melted  into  ornaments! — They  are  melted  into 
ornaments. 

139.  Entirely,  do  you  think! — Not  entirely.  They  are  also  hoarded, 
and  otherwise  disposed  of. 

140.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  the  custom  of  India  to  take  these 
ingots  as  a  medium  of  exchange;  they  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  do  they 
not! — No,  I  have  not  heard  of  it,  not  as  currency;  they  are  bought  and 
sold,  rupees  being  received  and  paid  for  them. 

141.  There  is  a  demand  for  them  in  India,  in  fact! — Yes;  as  a  com- 
modity, as  gold. 

142.  Therefore,  would  not  that  imply  that  if  the  people  of  India  had 
the  possibility  of  having  gold  coins  they  would  use  them! — ^It  rather 
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seems  to  imply  that  they  would  be  very  keen  to  obtain  gold  coins 
to  abstract  them  from  the  currency  in  exchange  for  their  coined  rupees. 

143.  Then  what  would  they  do  with  them  t  They  would  not  perpet- 
ually hoard  them,  would  theyf — ^I  think  so;  they  would  keei)  them  as 
a  reserve  against  need,  either  as  coins  or  as  jewellery. 

144.  No  man  hoards  gold  and  silver  except  for  the  possibility  of  using 
it  some  day? — No  doubt  that  is  so;  but  I  do  not  think  that  gold  will 
ever  be  forthcoming  from  the  natives  of  India,  in  a  manner  that  will 
aftord  practically  any  gold  currency  to  the  country. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


MB.  BOBEET  CAMPBELL  GALLED  IN  ATTD  EXAMINED. 

145.  (Chairman.)  You  are  manager  of  the  Nation  Bank  of  India! — 
Yes. 

146.  That  bank  is  largely  concerned  in  exchange  business? — Yes, 
largely  concerned  in  exchange  business. 

147."  1  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  the  memorial  of  the  Indian 
Currency  Association. — I  have  seen  it. 

148.  And  are  acquainted  generally  with  their  proposals? — ^Yes. 

149.  They  propose  that,  if  no  international  agreement  is  arrived  at 
for  fixing  a  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  India  ought  to  be  at  liberty 
to  adopt  a  gold  standard? — Yes,  and  to  close  the  mints. 

150.  To  close  the  mints  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard  ? — Yes. 

151.  You  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  the  Government  of  India 
experienced  in  consequence  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  exchange? — 
Quite. 

152.  From  the  manner  in  which  their  budget  estimates  are  often  very 
far  from  being  realized  by  reason  of  the  very  heavy  fall  in  silver  in  the 
meantime? — Yes. 

15:5.  Have  you  considered  what  would  be  the  probable  effect  of  the 
adoption  by  India  of  a  gold  standard! — A  gold  standard  without  the 
gold? 

154.  Well,  take  the  case  in  both  ways;  first  of  all,  do  you  think  that 
it  would  be  practicable  to  adopt  a  gold  standard  with  the  currency  still 
in  the  main  silver? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

156.  Will  you  favor  us  with  your  reasons? — Well,  I  think  that  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  closing  the  mints  at  the  same  time  to  sil- 
ver, would  place  the  present  currency  of  India  in  the  position  of  a 
token  currency,  and  I  think  that  would  be  a  great  mistake  and  a  great 
evil.  The  extent  of  the  influence,  of  course,  would  depend  upon  the 
ratio  that  was  fixed.  If  the  ratio  were  fixed  at  Is.  6d.  per  rupee,  the 
effect  would  be  greater  than  if  the  ratio  were  fixed,  say,  at  1«.  4(^.,  and 
the  risk,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  a  breakdown  of  the  system  would  be 
greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other;  but  the  pushing  up  of  the 
exchange  in  that  artificial  way  would,  I  think,  have  a  very  prejudicial 
influence  on  certain  branches  of  the  trade  of  India.  It  would  tend,  I 
think,  to  discourage  exports — to  check  exports,  and  to  some  extent  to 
encourage  imports.  Now,  it  is  by  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
that  India  at  present  is  able  to  fulfill  its  sterling  obligations;  and,  if 
aatural  influences  or  natural  causes  were  interfered  with  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  bring  the  export  and  the  import  trade  of  India  to  some- 
what near  an  equilibrium,  that  is  to  say  the  one  balancing  the  other,  it 
would  be  imjpossible  for  India  to  pay  its  debt,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
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Indian  council  would  be  unable  to  sell  its  bills,  on  which  it  relies  for 
providing  its  home  requirements. 

157.  Now,  supposing  the  ratio  to  be  fixed  at  la.  4^.,  which  would  not 
be  a  great  variation  from  the  present  rate,  and  certainly  would  not  be 
any  great  variation  from  a  rate  that  has  been  very  commonly  expe- 
perienced  in  recent  ye^rs? — ^Yes. 

158.  What  do  you  think  under  those  circumstances  would  be  the 
eflFect  of  introducing  a  gold  standard  t — Well,  one  effect  would  be  to 
knock  the  price  of  silver  down  in  the  open  market.  How  much  it 
might  fall  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  silver 
might  fall  to  the  equivalent  of  lOd,  or  Is.  to  the  rupee;  so  that  you 
would  have  the  rupee  circulating  in  India  at  the  artificial  value  of  Is. 
Ad.,  while  the  silver  contained  in  it  was  only  worth,  say,  lOd. 

159.  Well,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that!— Well,  the  effect  of  that 
would  be  this,  take  the  Indian  tea  industry,  for  instance,  which  has 
developed  into  a  very  large  and  important  industry.  It  has  developed 
so  far  as  to  force  China  tea  almost  on  one  side.  China  tea  is  a  mere 
nothing  now  as  compared  with  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  industry,  but^ 
if  you  raise  the  rupee  to,  say,  Is.  4:d.  in  India,  and  the  dollar  should  go 
down  to  the  equivalent  of  lOd.  or  Is.  per  rupee  in  China,  the  effect  would 
be  that  the  Indian  tea-grower  would  have  to  sell  his  tea  here  in  London 
at  2d.  or  so  a  pound  higher,  and  the  Chinaman  would  be  able  to  sell  his 
tea  at  perhaps  2d.  a  pound  lower,  than  he  had  done  before;  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  I  think,  that  Indian  tea  would  again  go  into  the  back- 
ground, and  China  tea  would  come  to  the  front.  And  you  would  to  a 
large  extent  destroy  the  Indian  tea  industry. 

160.  Why  should  the  price  of  silver  fall  so  much  by  reason  of  the 
adoption  of  the  gold  standard  at  that  ratio,  if  you  required  as  much 
silver  currency  in  India  for  the  purposes  of  India  as  you  do  now! — 
That  is  the  point;  would  you  require  as  much,  I  mean  as  much  new 
currency;  would  you  require  to  import  as  much  silver! 

161.  But  why  should  you  import  less;  the  silver  that  is  now  imported 
goes  into  the  currency  or  into  ornaments! — Because  you  would  affect 
trade  to  that  extent  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  take  it.  Take  tea,  that 
is  only  one  thing.  If  you  reduce  the  exports  of  tea  by  one- third  or  one- 
half,  if  you  interfere  with  the  exports  of  wheat  and  of  cotton,  and  of  other 
things,  while  the  same  influence  has  a  fostering  effect  on  imi)orts,  you 
will  bring  the  export  and  import  trade  nearer  to  what  I  call  an  equi- 
librium, where  you  do  not  want  the  specie. 

162.  I  understand  your  i>oint  with  regard  to  the  tea,  because  you  say 
that  the  tea  is  competing  with  tea  from  a  silver-standard  country! — 
Yes. 

163.  Your  view  is  that  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  would  enable  sil- 
ver-using countries  to  compete  on  more  favorable  terms;  but,  a«  re- 
gards wheat,  there  would  not  be  any  such  effect,  would  there! — Not  to 
the  same  extent,  certainly. 

164.  But  why  at  all! — Well,  the  high  exchange  would  require  the 
Indian  grower  to  sell  his  wheat  at  a  higher  price  in  England  to  get  the 
same  rupees  for  it.  American  wheat  would  come  in  and  get  the  bene- 
fit of  that  higher  price  and  probably  interfere  with  the  Indian  exports. 
The  higher  price  in  England  would  attract  wheat  from  America  and 
from  Russia  and  from  all  other  wheat-growing  countries. 

165.  But  not  more  than  it  is  attracted  at  present,  would  it! — I  think 
it  would.  If  the  Indian  wheat  exports  were  checked,  it  would  leave 
freedom  for  those  other  countries  to  come  in. 
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166.  They  do  come  in  now  in  competition,  do  they  not?^ — Of  course 
they  do. 

167.  The  Indian  wheat  is  not  what  roles  the  market  here  universally, 
is  it? — It  is  an  imx)ortant  factor  in  it. 

168.  No  doubt  f — ^But  what  I  say  is  that  the  Indian  wheat-grower 
would  require  to  get  a  higher  price  for  his  wheat  in  England,  and  the 
American  might  be  able  to  step  in  and  undersell  him. 

169.  Then  your  objection,  really,  is  to  anything  which  would  prevent 
India  enjoying  the  advantage  in  the  fall  of  silver? — To  a  large  extent, 
yes. 

170.  Do  you  think  that  can  go  on  indefinitely  as  an  advantage  to  In- 
dia! That  the  more  silver  falls  the  more  India  wiU  benefit  f — From  the 
Government  point  of  view  it  is  quite  the  other  way;  but  as  far  as  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  go  I  do  not  think  a  fall  of  silver  is  any  harm 
to  them  at  all. 

171.  No,  but  I  am  saying  you  would  suggest  that  it  is  an  advantage? — 
I  did  say  it  was  an  advantage,  just  in  the  same  way  as  I  say  it  was  an 
advantage  to  the  European  nations  when  the  great  gold  discoveries  in 
California  and  Australia  took  place.  They  lessened  the  purchasing 
lK)wer  of  gold,  but  they  developed  trade  and  industry  to  a  very  large 
extent  and  were  the  precursors  of  an  era  of  great  prosperity. 

172.  The  result  of  it  is  that  India  exports  more  for  the  same  return? — 
No;  she  exiK)rts  less  for  the  same  return  in  rupees;  she  gets  a  higher 
rupee  price  for  her  produce. 

173.  You  mean  if  silver  falls? — If  silver  falls. 

174.  She  gets  a  higher  rupee  price,  but  the  rupee  is  worth  so  much 
le^sf — Yes;  but  that  is  an  influence  that  takes  a  long  time  to  make  itself 
feltintheinteriorof  a  conn  try  like  India.  In  wagesand  other  things  there 
has  been  very  little  change. 

175.  But  do  you  think,  if  it  goes  on  long  enough,  and  the  fall  con-^ 
tinues  to  be  great  enough,  that  it  must  not  make  itself  felt? — Of  course 
there  is  reason  in  everything.  If  the  rupee  were  to  go  down  to  6d.  or 
8c/.,  it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing,  but  the  question  is,  is  it  likely  to 
go  to  that? 

176.  Why  is  it  not  likely  to  go  down  to  any  extent  that  you  can 
name? — Because  there  must  be  a  point  where  the  fall  in  price  will  check 
I)roduction,  and  the  supply  will  fall  off;  there  must  be  a  point  where 
the  two  will  meet. 

177.  Yes;  but  where  that  point  may  come  in  the  price  of  the  rupee, 
nobody  can  speculate?— It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty;  but 
I  have  been  talking  over  that  question  of  supply  with  perhaps  the  best- 
informed  people  in  the  city,  with  people  who  deal  in  silver  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  they  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  process  has 
begun,  and  that  the  supply  is  being  checked. 

178.  Generally,  do  you  mean? — Generally. 

179.  There  is  not  much  sign  of  it,  is  there? — There  is  not  much  sign 
of  it  yet,  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that,  up  to  recently,  there  were  enor- 
mous stocks  of  silver  held  by  speculators  who  thought  some  action  would 
be  taken  by  America;  that  there  would  be  free  coinage  or  something  of 
that  kind.  It  is  only  recently  that  these  stocks  have  been  cleared  off. 
I  am  told  now  that  they  are  cleared  oft',  and  that  we  are  now  face  to 
face  with  production ;  but,  of  course,  while  these  stocks  were  in  process 
of  being  got  rid  of,  the  supply  of  silver  appeared  to  be  as  great  as  ever. 

180.  Do  you  think,  apart  from  the  effect  which  you  would  deprecate, 
it  would  be  practicable  to  adopt  a  gold  standard  for  India? — ^A  gold 
standard  without  the  gold  f 
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181.  Well,  either  with  or  without? — Well,  with  the  gold — I  do  not 
think  you  could  get  the  gold;  if  you  got  it,  I  do  not  believe  you  could 
keep  it  in  circulation;  and  without  it,  I  think  a  gold  standard  without 
gold  is  somewhat  of  a  fiction. 

182.  But  is  it  necessary  to  keep  any  considerable  amount  of  gold  in 
circulation,  in  order  to  have  a  gold  standard? — I  do  not  see  that  a  gold 
standard  is  a  reality,  without  a  certain  amount  of  gold  atthe  back  of  it. 

183.  We  will  come  to  the  amount  presently,  but  you  do  not  suggest 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  circulation  of  the  country  may  not  be  silver, 
whilst  yet  it  may  have  a  gold  standard! — I  do  not  think  so,  because, 
as  I  said  before,  you  would  reduce  your  silver  currency  to  a  token  cur- 
rency. 

184.  Well,  that  may  be.  Take  the  case  of  France;  the  circulation  of 
five-franc  pieces  in  France  is  very  large? — Yes. 

185.  Taken  at  a  ratio  of  15^  to  If — Yes;  but  there  is  an  immense 
stock  of  gold.  France  has  got  more  gold  than  silver  now;  I  think  the 
stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France  is  about  G8,IK)(),000Z. 

186.  But  how  does  the  fact  of  the  reserve  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank 
of  France  affect  the  question  of  the  large  circulation  of  silver  at  the 
fixed  ratio? — Well,  they  issue  notes  against  both  the  silver  and  the 
gold,  but  they  will  not  pay  you  gold  for  them. 

187.  No,  but  nevertheless  the  silver  is  used  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life  largely! — Yes,  but  it  would  not  do  to  pay  foreign  debt. 

188.  No;  but  then  in  India  the  rupee  is  principally  used  for  int<jmal 
circulation,  and  not  to  pay  loreign  debt! — If  you  push  exchange  up  suf- 
ficiently, it  might  practically  come  to  that,  if  the  silver  were  salable. 

189.  But  now  it  is  used! — Now  it  is  used,  yes. 

190.  And  the  bulk  of  the  transactions  in  India  are  such  that,  if  you 
had  no  gold  coin  of  a  denomination  lower  than,  say,  10  rupees,  silver 
muf.t  continue  to  be  used,  must  it  not! — Certainly. 

191.  Well,  then,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  see  why  you  suggest  that 
it  would  be  impracticable,  without  a  very  large  amount  of  gold  taking 
the  place  of  silver,  to  have  a  gold  standard? — Well,  I  think  the  fiu-t 
would  be  a  very  great  temptation  to  people — to  capitalists  in  India — to 
send  their  capital  out  of  the  country  altogether. 

192.  Why! — ^For  instance,  if  the  Government  were  to  fix  a  ratio  of, 
say,  Is.  6d,  per  rupee,  and  maintain  that  ratio,  or  attempt  to  maintain 
that  ratio,  by  saying,  "We  will  sell  no  bills  on  India  below  Is.  6d.,"  the 
silver  in  the  rupee  falling,  we  will  say,  at  the  same  time,  to  Is.  or  lOd^., 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  temptation  to  the  native  capitalist,  and  the 
European  capitalist  too,  who  sees  that  his  rupee  is  only  worth  Is.  whilst 
the  Government  standard  is  Is,  6d.,  to  say,  "  I  wiD  convert  my  rupees 
into  sterling  at  Is.  6d.  while  I  cjin." 

193.  But  how  could  he  do  it! — lie  would  purchase  a  bill  on  England. 
He  would  go,  for  instance,  to  a  bank,  and  say,  "I  w;mt  a  bill  on  Eng- 
land for  1,000^.^  The  bank  would  say,  "I  will  not  give  you  Is.Qd.y 
because  that  I  can  get  from  the  Council,  but  I  will  give  you  1«.  5Jd.'^ 
He  remits  his  money  home;  converts  it  into  sterling  at  1«.  5^«C.  The 
bank  takes  his  rupees;  and,  if  this  went  on  to  any  extent,  the  banks 
would  be  in  a  i)osition  to  say  to  the  India  Council,  "  We  do  not  want 
your  bills  at  Is.  6d.;  we  are  getting  our  rupees  in  a  cheaper  form." 

194.  Yes,  but  do  you  suggest  that  in  that  way  a  large  amount  of 
capital  would  be  sent  from  India  to  England! — I  think  foreign  capital 
would  undoubtedly  go;  and,  as  I  say,  there  would  be  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  wealthy  native  capitalists  to  take  advantage  of  the  same  oppor* 
tunity. 
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195.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  they  coald  more  advantage- 
ously use  their  capital  elsewhere! — They  could  invest  it  in  sterling 
securities. 

196.  It  would  be  taken  out  of  Indian  securities? — It  would  be  taken 
out  of  Indian  securities  altogether. 

197.  Out  of  Indian  silver  securities! — ^Yes;  the  rupee  would  be  con- 
verted into  actual  sterling,  taking  advantage  of  the  standard  fixed  by 
Government. 

198.  That  is  assuming  of  course  the  intrinsic  value  of  silver  to  be 
considerably  below  that  of  the  rupee! — Yes. 

199.  But  do  you  think  that  a  large  amount  of  silver  is  held,  which 
is  not  in  the  current  every-day  circulation  required  by  the  country! — 
Oh,  yes;  no  doubt  of  it. 

200.  In  what  shape  is  it  held! — In  the  Presidency  towns  it  is  held 
largely  as  deposits  in  the  Presidency  banks  and  the  other  banks.  In 
the  country  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  native  shroffs  and  bankers,  who 
are  very  numerous  and  very  wealthy. 

201.  That  is  the  silver  that  you  suppose  would  be  converted! — A 
large  proportion  might  be  converted  into  sterling. 

202.  Is  that  held  in  the  shape  of  rupees,  or  uncoined  silver! — In  both, 
and  also  as  deposits  at  the  banks. 

20;3.  In  uncoined  silver,  or  as  rupees! — ^The  banks  hold  coined  silver 
or  notes  against  their  deposits. 

204.  And  the  silver  is  silver  against  which  the  Government  have 
given  notes! — There  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  uncoined  silver 
alwavs  held. 

205.  But  the  uncoined  silver  would  not  be  affected  by  the  standard; 
they  could  not  do  anything  with  that! — Oh,  no;  they  would  simply  have 
to  lose  on  it. 

206.  Then  what  you  are  speaking  of  relates  to  coined  silver! — Yes. 

207.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  Hoarded  coined  silver! — Yes,  or  silver 
waiting  investment. 

208.  Chairman.  And  is  there  a  very  large  amtmnt,  do  you  suppose, 
of  that,  as  distinguished  from  the  silver  used  in  circulation! — Oh,  yes; 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  that. 

209,  Then  your  objection  would  apply  to  any  ratio  between  silver  and 
gold!  A  gold  standard  with  any  ratio  for  your  rupee  which  would  be 
above  the  market  silver  ratio  of  the  time! — Yes;  or,  in  other  words,  I 
would  be  opposed  to  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  free  coinage. 

210.  You  are  alive  to  the  financial  difficulty  which  results  from  the 
variation  in  the  exchange.  Have  you  any  remedy  which  you  could  sug- 
gest other  than  that  suggested  by  the  Indian  Currency  Association  ! — 
If  something  has  to  be  done — ^in  the  event,  say,  of  America  stopping 
its  monthly  purchases — the  remedy  that  I  would  be  inclined  to  suggest 
is  very  mueh  the  remedy  suggested  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  as  reported 
in  the  Times  this  morning,  only  I  would  put  it  in  another  form.  Instead 
of  imposing  an  additional  mint  seigniorage  on  silver,  I  would  impose 
an  import  duty  on  silver;  for  this  reason,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
silver  which  comes  into  India  now  that  never  sees  the  mint  at  all,  and 
of  course  the  mint  seigniorage  would  not  affect  that;  and,  if  you  were 
to  increase  the  mint  seigniorage  to  10  per  cent,  you  would  encourage 
the  people  to  take  their  silver  in  bullion  and  not  send  it  to  the  mint; 
but  an  import  duty  of  course  would  affect  everything  that  came  in. 

211.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  an  Import  duty  upon 
silver! — ^The  effect  of  an  import  duty  upon  silver  would  be  in  some 
degree,  but  in  a  much  lesser  degree,  to  handicap  the  Indian  tra^^^Xiw^ 
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theii  yon  would  kuow  the  extent  of  the  evil;  you  would  know  that  10 
per  cent  was  the  worst  of  it,  whereas  in  the  other  case  it  might  be  30 
or  40  per  cent,  or  anything. 

212.  What  efiEect  would  the  duty,  do  you  think,  have  upon  the  silver 
marketf — ^It  might  send  silver  down  without  affecting  the  exchange; 
that  is  to  say,  supposing  the  exchange  were  to  remain  the  same  as  it 
is  to-day^  the  &I1  of  silver  would  be  10  i>er  cent. 

213.  Sir  Thomas  Farber  A  10  per  cent  duty  t— A  10  i>er  cent 
duty. 

214.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Should  it  be  an  ad  valorem  or  a  fixed  duty  on  per 
ounce f — ^That  is  a  matter  that  might  be  considered. 

215.  Is  not  that  rather  important,  because,  if  silver  falls,  as  I  think  you 
you  said  it  might  do,  to  1«.,  would  not  the  duty  have  a  less  effect  f — fes, 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  ad  valorem. 

216.  Chairman.  You  would  propose  by  that  means  to  raise  a  certain 
amount  of  revenue  f — It  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  a  certain  amount 
of  revenue;  it  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  rate  of  exchange 
steady;  a  further  fall  of  10  i>er  cent  in  silver  would  be  a  most  materuJ 
factor  probably  in  the  checkiug  of  overproduction. 

217.  But  would  it  follow  that  an  import  duty  in  India  of  10  per  cent 
would  produce  a  fall  of  10  per  cent  in  the  price  of  silver! 

218.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Here! — It  would  probably  act  to  some 
extent  in  depressing  silver,  and  to  some  extent  in  raising  exchange. 
Whether  its  influence  predominated  in  one  direction  or  the  other  wo^d 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  exchange  and  silver  markets  at  the 
time. 

219.  Chairman.  Is  the  Indian  demand,  then,  that  which  alone  reju- 
lates  the  market? — It  is  the  principal  factor. 

220.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  amount  which  such  a  duty 
would  produce  f — I  should  say  somewhere  approaching  1,000,0002.  ster- 
ling. 

221.  Mr.  Currie.  But  is  not  the  consumption  of  silver  under  the 
American  Act  equal  at  least  to  the  Indian  consumption  of  silver  f — 
Yes,  about  it;  it  is  not  quite  equal,  I  think. 

222.  4,500,000  dollars  a  month,  or  64,000,000  a  year— nearly 
11,000,0002.  ?— 11,000,0001  sterUng. 

223.  How  would  it  affect  the  American  price  of  silver!— The  Ameri- 
can price  of  silver  would  have  to  fall. 

224.  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  same  amount  of  silver  would  be 
imported  if  this  duty  were  imposed  as  is  imported  now! — ^I  should 
think  so.  Then  again,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  think  that  that  would  be  a  step 
which  could  be  modified  or  retraced  if  necessary,  much  more  easily, 
and  without  a  chance  of  disaster,  than  such  an  extreme  step  as  (dosing 
the  mint. 

225.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  tend  to  prevent  the  great  fluctua- 
tions in  the  rate  of  ex<*.bange  that  are  manifested  at  present? — No,  I 
do  not  think  anything  short  of  bimetallism  would  do  that;  international 
bimetallism.  But  we  have  always  had  great  fluctuations  in  exchange. 
I  have  known,  even  in  the  times  when  Europe  was  bimetallic,  fluctua- 
tions between  1«.  lid,  and  2«.  3(2.  in  one  year. 

226.  Yes,  but  the  fluctuations  have  been  sometimes  up  and  sometimes 
downt — So  they  were  then. 

227.  Yes,  but  practically  speaking,  for  a  long  time  past  the  fluctua- 
tion has  been  in  the  main  downward? — In  the  main,  yes. 

228.  In  fact,  that  is  what  in  your  view  has  been  advantageous  to  the 
Indian  producer! — ^Advantageous  to  the  Indian  producer. 
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229.  A  flactnation  which  varied  in  its  direction  you  would  think,  I 
suppose,  disadvantageous  f — ^The  fewer  fluctuations  we  have,  the  better; 
but  we  have  always  had  fluctuations,  and  always  must. 

230.  If  you  think  the  fall  a  good  thing,  the  rise  must  be  a  bad  thing  f — 
By  the  word  fluctuation,  I  do  not  mean  a  steady  rise  or  steady  fall;  I 
mean  a  movement  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  the 
other. 

231.  But,  in  your  view,  a  rise  in  the  exchange  would  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  India f — It  would  check  the  Indian  export  trade. 

232.  You  have  said  that,  in  your  view,  the  import  of  silver  into  India 
would  remain  unafi'ected  by  the  imposition  of  a  10  per  cent  duty;  what 
18  it  that  creates  the  demand  for  the  importation  of  silver,  so  that  it 
vould  remain  unaffected  f — It  is  the  same  thing  that  creates  the  demand 
for  the  Indian  Council  bills — the  surplus  of  Indians  exports  over  her 
imports;  it  has  got  to  be  adjusted  one  way  or  another.  It  is  adjusted 
XMtrtly  by  Indian  Council  bills  and  partly  by  the  imx>ortation  of  silver. 

233.  Then  the  condition  of  trade  by  the  excess  or  surplus  of  exports 
over  imports  would  necessitate  in  your  view  the  import  of  an  equal 
amount  of  silver,  and  therefore  the  import  would  remain  the  same, 
even  though  a  duty  were  imposed? — ^I  think,  nearly  so;  the  difference 
would  not  be  important. 

234.  Your  view  is  that  silver  is  the  only  thing  in  which  you  can  settle 
khat  balance  between  the  exports  and  the  imports f — Ultimately,  yes; 
silver  and  council  biUs. 

235.  Why  should  not  that  be  settled  by  a  stimulating  of  the  im- 
ports other  than  silver — of  commodities!  You  have  got  this  to  be 
filled  up;  why  should  silver  be  the  only  thing  to  All  it  up! — Silver  and 
Council  bills  adjust  the  balance. 

236.  I  do  not  quite  see  why  it  should  not  stimulate  the  import  into 
India  of  commodities  other  than  silver? — ^A  rise  in  exchange  would  do 
so;  a  rise  in  exchange  would  stimulate  imports;  and  I  say,  if  you  take 
any  measure  to  check  exports  and  stimulate  imports,  you  will  restore 
anequilibrium  where  neither  silver  nor  Council  bills  would  be  wanted 
at  all. 

237.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbes.  Is  not  the  demand  for  silver  one  of  the 
elements  in  the  balance  of  exports  and  imports;  why  is  silver  so  very 
different  from  every  other  commodity! — In  the  same  way  as  the  balance 
of  trade  between  this  country  and  America,  for  instaiice,  is  ultimately 
settled  by  gold. 

238.  Chaibman.  Is  the  balance  of  trade  between  this  country  and 
America  always  settled  by  gold! — ^In  the  end,  it  is. 

239.  Are  not  her  securities ! — Securities  are  a  great  factor  in  the 

balance  of  international  trade. 

240.  You  treat  them  as  an  import! — I  treat  them  as  exports  and 
imports. 

241.  But,  as  a  rule,  do  not  the  exports  from  one  c>ountry  to  another 
stimulate  imports  from  that  country — from  the  country  that  takes  the 
exx)orts  ! — Certainly. 

242.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbbb.  Is  it  quite  true  that  between  two  gold 
countries  the  balance  is  always  settled  in  gold;  is  not  the  effect  of  the 
alteration  in  exchange,  that  export  or  import  in  the  one  is  stimulated 
and  in  the  other  discouraged,  and  then  the  balance  settled  in  goods! — 
But  the  jwint  comes  when  they  do  not  want  any  more  goods,  and  they 
do  not  want  any  more  securities.  They  want  gold,  and  they  will  take 
gold. 

243.  Then  there  is  a  demand  for  gold! — ^Yes, 
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244.  Then  it  is  the  demand  for  gold  that  settles  itf — It  is  the  demand 
from  one  country  to  another  to  pay  its  debts;  one  country  says  to  the 
other:  "I  have  sent  you  so  much,  and  I  require  an  equivalent  in  re- 
turn. 1  have  taken  as  much  of  your  goods  and  securities  as  I  can;  I 
do  not  want  any  more  of  them;  I  want  gold.'' 

245.  Chairman.  Yes,  but  does  not  an  increase  of  exports  to  a  par- 
ticular country  tend  to  an  increase  of  imports  of  commodities  from  that 
country;  I  do  not  say  the  two  balance,  but  does  not  it  tend  in  that 
direction? — Yes;  that  is  so,  because  the  ships  that  take  the  one  are 
naturally  employed  to  come  home  with  the  produce  from  the  other. 

246.  In  short,  as  a  rule,  goods  buy  goods f — Ooods  buy  goods;  it  is 
only  the  balance  that  is  settled  otherwise. 

247.  Sir  Thomas  Fabrer.  When  we  wanted  gold  in  the  case  of 
almost  a  panic  was  that  a  result  of  a  balance  of  trade,  or  was  that  a 
result  of  a  demand  for  gold  in  this  country? — Well,  the  balance  of 
trade  is  a  wide  term.  International  trade  is  settled  perhaps  not  directly 
with  the  one  country.  For  instance,  we  owe  America  money,  France 
owes  us  money;  we  say  to  France,  "  Ship  your  gold  to  America,"  and 
settle  the  balance  in  that  way, 

248.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  this:  Is  there  not  a  demand  for  the 
precious  metals  which  is  exactly  equivalent  to  a  demand  for  other 
goods? — At  ti^es  there  is;  in  times  of  monetary  pressure,  for  instance. 

249.  Chairman.  The  imports  of  gold  into  India  result  from  a  de- 
mand for  gold,  just  like  a  demand  for  any  other  commodity? — Gold 
goes  out  to  India  as  an  article  of  export,  just  as  any  other  does. 

250.  You  have  not  formed,  I  suppose,  any  idea  of  what  amount  of 
gold  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
a  gold  standard,  supposing  you  maintain  your  silver  currency  as  the 
ordinary  currency  for  the  small  transactions  of  India? — ^No,  I  do  not 
understand  how  you  are  to  get  the  gold. 

251.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  gold  in  India  would  come  to  be 
minted,  if  there  was  a  gold  standard  adopted? — No,  the  law  would  then 
apply,  the  universal  law,  by  which,  when  two  metals  are  circulating  in 
the  country  together,  the  least  valuable  of  the  two  drives  the  other 
from  circulation. 

252.  Mr.  Currib.  That  is  only  if  you  have  free  coinage  of  both,  is  it 
not? — Yes,  or  when  the  two  are  circulated  together  as  legal  tender. 

253.  Yes;  but,  if  you  have  a  free  coinage  of  gold  and  limit  your  coin- 
age of  silver,  that  would  not  be  the  case,  would  it? — I  think  it  would, 

254.  Why  is  it  not  so  in  France  or  Holland? — ^France  is  partly  in 
gold;  if  you  take  a  cheque  to  the  Bank  of  France  for  100,000  francs 
and  say,  "Give  me  gold  for  that,"  they  may  say,  "No,  we  will  not." 

255.  That  is  to  say,  they  keep  a  certain  amount  of  reserve? — ^They 
exercise  their  discretion  whether  they  will  give  you  gold  or  not. 

256.  But  still  the  silver  in  France  circulates,  notwithst>anding  its 
intrinsic  value  is  largely  below  its  nominal  value? — France  is  a  country 
with  no  foreign  debt. 

257.  Well,  take  the  United  States.  There  is  now  the  equivalent  of 
over  60,000,000^,  sterling  circulating? — Yes;  I  do  not  think  they  are 
happy  over  it. 

258.  Well,  but  nothing  has  been  driven  out,  apparently,  at  present? — 
No. 

259.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the  case  of  Holland; 
the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by  Holland  applicable  to  its  depend- 
encies?— ^To  Java? 

260.  Yes?— Yes. 
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261.  Well,  there  the  ratio  has  been  fixed  between  silver  and  gold  f — 
Yes. 

262.  And  the  silver  coinage  remains  the  principal  circulation! — ^Yes, 
but  the  silver  coinage  of  Java  is  legal  tender  in  Holland. 

263.  Yes,  but  what  difference  does  that  make! — It  makes  just  this 
difference,  that  if  you  make  the  rupee  legal  tender  in  England  at  2s, 
you  fix  the  value  of  the  rupee  at  2^. 

264.  Of  course  Holland  gives  a  larger  area  for  the  circulation  of  the 
silver  coin.  But  take  Holland  itself.  Holland  has  a  gold  standard; 
its  silver  coinage  circulates  at  a  ratio  considerably  above  its  intrinsic 
value;  well,  why  is  that  possible?  According  to  you,  it  would  rather 
seem  to  be  impossible.  Why  does  not  the  gold  drive  the  silver  outt — 
Well,  I  am  not  sufficiently  (conversant  to  say  that. 

265.  Is  not  Holland  in  the  same  position  as  France  in  that  respect, 
that,  if  you  ask  for  gold  at  the  Bank  of  Holland,  they  have  a  right  to 
Bay,  "We  will  not  give  it  you.'' — 1  can  not  answer  that;  but  the  silver 
is  legal  tender,  I  understand,  to  an  unlimited  amount,  and  the  cur- 
rency in  circulation  in  the  country  is  silver,  but  the  standard  is  gold. 

266.  Ohaibman.  Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  be- 
ginning with  the  year  1891,  the  amount  of  currency  notes  has  very 
largely  increased.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1890,  it  was  Ex.  15,771,780, 
in  1891  it  was  Ex.  25,690,449,  and  in  1892  Ex.  24,076,408,  and  on  the 
31st  of  August  of  this  year  it  had  risen  to  Ex.  29,065,039.  Can  you 
give  the  committee  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  that? — I  have  been 
struck  by  the  figures;  but  I  think  the  explanation  is  that  the  use  of 
notes  is  being  more  widely  spread  and  also  that  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  increasing.  And  there  is  another  thing  that  may  have 
tended  to  make  money  more  plentiful;  and  that  is  that  the  Indian 
Government  for  the  last  three  years  have  issued  no  rupee  loans. 

267.  So  that  this  would  be  a  part,  at  all  events,  in  your  view,  of  an 
accumulation  of  capital  waiting  investment? — An  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal waiting  investment. 

268.  Mr.  CuBBiE.  But  are  you  aware  that  previously  to  that  the 
currency  was  practically  stationary  or  fluctuated  very  slightly! 

269.  Chairman.  The  amount  of  currency  notes  in  circulation  on 
the  31st  of  March,  1875,  was  Ex.  11,236,438;  1876,  Ex.  10,999,927;  1877, 
Ex.  11,617,811;  1878,  Ex.  13,574,750;  1879,  Ex.  11,423,645;  1880,  Ex. 
12,357,727;  1881,  Ex.  13,401,736;  1882,  Ex.  13,907,178;  1883,  Ex. 
14,506,408;  1884,  Ex.  12,756,541;  1885,  Ex.  14,576,904;  1886,  Ex. 
14,173,272;  1887,  Ex.  13,876,836;  1888,  Ex.  16,424,379;  1889,  Ex. 
15,737,813;  1890,  Ex.  15,771,780;  a  very  small  variation;  then  it  goes 
up  in  1891  to  Ex.  25,690,440. 

270.  Lieut.-General  Strachey.  In  the  course  of  six  months? — I  do 
not  know  any  reason  for  such  a  sudden  bound  as  that. 

271.  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Campbell,  that  the  bulk  of  this  money  is  in 
reality  at  the  present  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Banks  of  Bombay  and 
Calcutta? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

272.  And  also  are  you  aware  of  the  following  curious  circumstance? 
I  have  here  the  returns  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  the  last  figures  that  we 
have  got.  The  trade  demand,  I  take  it,  in  the  three  months,  July, 
August,  and  September,  is  represented  by  the  advances,  loans,  and 
credits  given  by  the  bank  and  bills  discounted;  for  these  three 
months  they  were  3  crores  and  46  lakhs,  3  crores  and  5  lakhs,  and  3 
crores  and  19  lakhs;  and  during  those  three  months  the  balance  of  the 
bar.k  in  cash  and  currency  notes  was  4  crores  and  57  lakhs,  5  crores 
and  42  lakha,  5  crorea  and  9  lakhs^  besides  investments  in  Govenmieii\» 
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securities,  1  crore  and  88  lakhs,  1  crore  and  71  lakhs,  1  crore  and  67 
lakhs,  and  therefore  yon  may  say  the  available  assets  of  the  bank  dar- 
ing those  three  months  amounted  to  about  7  crores  of  rupees  against 
a  trade  demand  of  3  crores  f — ^Weil,  that  arises  to  a  large  extent  from 
the  increase  of  the  deposits. 

273-4.  Where  do  these  deposits  come  fromf — ^From  the  whole  of  the 
community  generally;  a  large  portion  of  them  from  the  exchange  banks. 

275.  Then,  is  that  accumulation  of  money  the  result  of  a  8x>ecnlatiYe 
transmission  of  silver  to  India  f — To  some  extent  it  may  be. 

276.  The  accumulation  of  the  silver,  for  the  silver  is  there  t — ^Yes. 

277.  At  the  same  time  that  there  is  this  large  issue  of  notes,  as  Lord 
Herschell  mentioned,  there  is  an  accumulation  in  the  currency  depart- 
ment of  20  crores  of  rupees,  which  is  10  crores  of  rupees  of  silver  and 
bullion  in  excess  of  what  it  was  in  the  middle  of  1890,  which  shows  an 
absolute  accumulation  of  silver? — Yes;  I  think  it  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  remit  out  to  India  as  much  as 
possible  in  silver  during  the  time  of  the  American  boom,  as  they  call  it^ 
when  there  was  a  prospect  of  free  coinage  being  adopted. 

278.  Chairman.  That  would  account  for  a  sudden  rise  about  that 
time? — Yes. 

279.  But  then  the  curious  thing  is  that,  whereas  it  had  got  down  in 
1892  nearly  two  millions,  Bx.  1,600,000  below  what  it  was  in  March, 
1891,  it  has  gone  up  within  the  next  four  months  to  Bx.  4,000,000  at 
a  time  when  no  such  cause  can  be  operating,  I  suppose? — Well,  it  is 
simply  idle  money  lying  at  deposit  in  the  banks. 

280.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  Deposits  in  the  banks  are  not  made  in  rupees, 
are  they  f  Are  they  not  made  by  a  transfer  from  other  banks?  When 
your  bank  receives  a  deposit,  it  does  not  get  it  in  the  form  of  coined 
rupees,  does  it? — Oh  no,  cheques  or  notes  or  in  various  ways. 

281.  Then,  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  the  increase  of  deposits 
necessarily  causes  an  increase  of  currency? — Oh  yes.  Suppose  we  ex- 
change banks  send  out  our  money  in  silver;  the  silver  is  minted  and 
the  currency  notes  we  get  from  the  Mint  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Bom- 
bay and  the  Bank  of  Bengal. 

282.  Sir  Thomas  Farber.  They  send  the  silver,  convert  it  into 
notes,  and  the  notes  are  deposited  with  the  bank? — We  keep  our  ac- 
counts with  the  Presidency  banks  and  we  deposit  the  notes  there. 

Mr.  CuRRiE.  That  I  can  quite  understand,  if  your  banks  make  a 
speculative  remittance;  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  increase  of  your  de- 
X>08its  increases  the  currency  in  your  hands,  because  those  deposits  do 
not  come  to  you  in  the  form  of  currency,  do  they? — No,  not  always. 

284.  The  exchange  banks  are  large  holders  of  currency  at  the  pres- 
ent time? — ^Yes. 

285.  And  their  remittances  are  represented  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal, 
possibly  ? — Yes,  one  way  our  deposits  come  to  us  is  this :  we  negotiate  a 
merchant's  bills  on  London  and  place  the  proceeds  to  his  credit;  he 
draws  them  out  or  he  may  leave  them  with  us. 

286.  They  exist  in  that  form ;  I  have  a  credit  entry  if  I  have  a  bal- 
ance at  your  bank?— Yes.  Still  the  8,000,000  or  10,000,000  of  silver 
that  has  been  sent  out  in  the  course  of  the  12  months  is  turned  into  coin 
at  the  Mint. 

287.  That  would  seem  to  argue,  would  it  not,  that  the  shipments  of 
silver  to  India  had  been  rather  in  excess  of  any  coinage  demands? — 
They  have  been,  I  think,  in  excess  of  requirements. 

288.  Chairman.  The  curious  thing  is,  though,  at  least  it  struck  me 
60 — I  have  not  gone  minutely  into  it--that  the  increase  between  1890 
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and  1891  is  apparently  very  considerably  in  excess  of  the  increase  of 
import  of  silver  at  that  time  over  the  normal  import,  very  largely  in- 
deed as  it  appeared  to  me;  the  increase  of  these  currency  notes  which 
was  put  at,  say,  10,000,000,  is  largely  in  excess  of  any  abnormal  import 
due  to  high  exchange. 

289.  (Lieat.*Oeneral  Straohet.)  There  was  a  great  failure  in  the 
trade  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year? — There  was. 

290.  Which  tended,  of  course,  to  the  accumulation  of  the  money  t — 
Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  till  Tuesday,  November  1st,  at  11  a.  m. 


[AT  THE  INDIA  OFFICE,  WHITERAL8,  8,  F.] 
SECOND  DAY.— TUESDAY,  I8t  NOVEMBER,  x8g9. 

Present :  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
the  chairman,  presiding;  the  Eight  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney,  M.  P. 
Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  b art.  ;  Sir  Reginald  Earle  Welby,  o.  0.  B. 
Mr.  Arthur  Godley,  c.  B. ;  Lieutenant-General  Richard  Strachey,  0.  s.  i. , 
Mr.  Bertram  Wodehouse  Currie;  Mr.  Henry  Waterfleld,  0.  B.,  Secretary. 

MB.  JAMES  THOBBUBH  CALLED  IS  AND  EXAMIHED. 

291.  Chairman.  You  are  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Forbes,  Forbes  & 
Co.,  of  London,  and  Sir  Charles  Forbes  &  Co.,  of  Bombay  and  Kurra- 
cheet — Yes. 

292.  They  are  East  India  merchants? — They  are  East  India  mer- 
chants, yes. 

293.  I  believe  you  yourself  have  been  in  India? — Yes,  for  a  number 
of  years. 

294.  Yon  went  there  in  the  year  1865? — Yes. 

295.  And  for  several  years  you  were  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Bom- 
bay?— ^Yes. 

296.  Between  what  years  was  that? — Between  1879, 1  think,  and  1885. 

297.  And  in  1883  you  were  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Bombay  ? — Yes. 

298.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Currency 
Association? — ^Yes,  I  have  recently  become  acquainted  with  them. 

299.  With  reference  to  the  point  in  the  20th  paragraph  of  their  peti- 
tion, that  "  the  trading  community  are  harassed  by  the  uncertainty  and 
the  fluctuations  of  exchange  to  such  an  extent  that  legitimate  trskde  is 
often  replaced  by  speculative  and  gambling  transactions,"  what  have 
yon  to  say? — ^I  am  disx>osed  to  say  that  that  is  so.  Might  I  make  any 
observations  as  to  my  experience? 

300.  Yes,  certainly. — I  would  say,  from  my  own  practical  experience, 
that  the  hindrances  to  business  have  increased  very  much.  After  the 
Franco-German  war  we  had  very  serious  fluctuations,  and  I  and  many 
others  began  to  take  a  very  serious  view  of  the  rupee  question  from 
that  time,  and  the  natives  also  to  a  certain  extent  began  to  hesitate 
about  the  conduct  of  their  business.  Everyone  became  more  or  less 
nervous  about  entering  into  buaineaa  transactions,  and  since  tiliQa  t)\kaiti 
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feeling  has  grown  and  business  has  become  more  difficult;  that  is  my 
experience. 

301.  Do  you  think  that  those  fluctuations  have  hampered  trade! — Oh, 
very  much  indeed;  1  think  certainly  they  affect  merchants  and  native 
traders  very  much,  indeed. 

302.  And  they  are  conscious,  you  think,  of  the  hampering  of  trade! — 
Oh,  unquestionably. 

30.5.  Then  do  you  think  the  trade  would  have  been  greater  but  for 
these  fluctuations! — It  would  have  been  steadier,  I  think,  much  steadier, 
and  more  satisfactory. 

304.  But  not  necessarily  greater  in  bulk  over  a  series  of  years!— I 
do  not  know  that  it  would.  I  think  that  the  decline  in  exchange,  at 
least  in  its  early  stages,  unquestionably  did  stimulate  export  business 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  that  has  generally  been  followed  by  a  reaction. 
The  markets  get  glutted  when  produce,  such  as  wheat,  is  sent  forward 
in  large  quantities,  and  a  reaction  is  generally  the  result,  when  little  or 
nothing  can  be  done;  people  are  more  or  less  idle,  and  I  think  that,  but 
for  these  violent  fluctuations  and  the  fall  of  exchange,  business  would 
have  progressed  more  steadily. 

305.  Then,  in  your  view,  although  the  fall  in  exchange  may  have  had 
a  stimulating  effect  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  whole  it  has  not  in- 
creased tbe  bulk  of  trade! — ^I' should  say  not.  I  should  say  that  we 
have  unquestionably  made  progress,  but  the  increase  has  been  due, 
I)rimarily,  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  That  was  the  first  thing, 
I  think,  that  gave  a  stimulus  to  trade.  Take  for  example  the  wheat 
trade;  wheat  could  not  be  shipped  previous  to  that;  it  took  five  or  six 
or  seven  months  to  make  the  passage  round  the  Cape;  and,  if  you  had 
shipped  it,  it  would  probably  have  gone  to  pieces  with  weevils.  The 
canal  certainly  gave  it  an  impetus,  and  then  the  extension  of*  rail- 
ways, accompanied  by  a  gradual  fall  in  carrying  freights.  1  think  these 
three  things  have  contributed  more  to  the  development  of  the  wheat 
trade  than  has  the  fall  in  exchange. 

300.  In  your  view,  such  stimulus  as  there  was  would  be  frequently, 
at  all  events,  followed  by  a  reaction,  and,  therefore,  upon  the  whole 
there  would  be  no  stimulus  ! — That  is  my  view,  my  lord. 

307.  That  is  your  view! — Yes;  then,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  state- 
but  perhaps  1  am  out  of  order  in  offering  opinions! 

308.  Ko;  certainly  we  shall  be  happy  to  have  your  views. — ^I  should 
say  the  difliculties  have  latterly  been  greatly  increased,  because  those 
fluctuations  have  been  much  more  serious — they  have  meant  much 
more — a  much  higher  percentage.  Previous  to  the  Franco-German 
war  we  had  fluctuations,  but  they  did  not  come  so  suddenly  as  they  do 
now,  and  they  meant  much  less;  that  is  to  say,  a  penny  at  that  time 
meant  only  about  4  per  cent,  not  quite  4  per  cent.  A  penny  now 
means  7  per  cent,  and  traders  and  merchants  did  not  then  much  feel 
the  fall  of  a  halfpenny  for  example.  But  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny  now 
throws  people  entirely  out  of  their  calculations,  and  the  natural  ten- 
dency is  to  check  or  stop  business. 

300.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  had  any  effect  in  preventing  invest- 
ments in  India,  and  the  consequent  development  of  India! — Oh,  I 
should  certainly  say  so.  If  you  would  allow  me  to  put  that  in  a  very 
practical  way  you  would  gather  my  views  from  that.  Supposing  we  as 
merchants  having  establishments  in  Bombay  and  Kurrachee,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  year,  looking  forward,  for  example,  to  large 
crops,  and  more  money  being  required,  had  decided  to  send  out  an  in- 
creased amount  of  capital  for  the  time  being,  say,  to  be  returned  at  the 
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end  of  the  ba^y  season ;  supposing  we  had  sent  oat  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary of  this  year  20,000/.  at  Is.  4Jd.,  and  brought  it  back  at  the  end  of 
the  busy  season,  it  would  have  come  back  to  us  at  Is.  2^d.  We  would 
have  lost  14  per  cent  by  moving  our  funds  even  temporarily  to  India. 
The  result  of  that  is  that  parent  houses  at  home  can  not  give  that  sup- 
l>ort  to  their  mercantile  establishments  in  India  that  they  would  do; 
in  short,  they  can  not  move  funds  either  way  unless  at  the  risk  of 
serious  loss. 

310.  Then,  in  your  view,  supposing  the  idea  to  be  correct  that  the 
fall  in  exchange  stimulates  production,  looking  at  the  matter  as  a  whole, 
there  would  have  to  be  set  against  that  the  impediment  to  the  invest- 
mentof  capital  in  India  as  stimulating  the  trade  of  India? — Yes;  I  should 
certainly  say  so. 

311.  Is  there  any  other  matter  bearing  upon  that  particular  point  to 
which  you  would  wish  to  direct  our  attention,  before  we  come  to  the 
question  of  remedy! — ^As  bearing  upon  that  point,  I  should  say  that  of 
recent  years  business  dithculties  and  exchange  fluctuations  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  natives  much  more  than  they  did  in  its 
early  stages,  because  they  feel  it  much  more;  in  its  early  stages  I 
think  it  more  directly  affected  the  European  merchants,  but  now  it  af- 
fects the  native  traders  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  it  did  before;  and, 
while  it  has  increased  the  difficulties,  I  should  also  say  it  has  involved 
native  traders  in  serious  loss.  I  x)resume  the  committee  have  seen  a 
l^etition  that  was  addressed  to  the  government  of  India  lately  by  the 
native  traders  in  Kurrachee.  That  is  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 
We  have  an  establishment  there,  and  I  would  just  like  to  mention  that 
in  the  early  months  of  this  year  all  the  importing  native  merchants  of 
Kurrachee  entered  into  a  combination  to  discontinue  buying  goods.  I 
think  it  was  for  a  period  of  four  months;  the  stock  of  goods  which  they 
held,  or  which  the  merchants  held  for  them,  had  been  bought  when  ex- 
change was  high,  and  they  felt  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  loss;  and 
the  only  remedy  they  could  see  was  to  enter  into  a  combination  to  dis- 
continue importing,  with  a  view  to  getting  prices  up  and  relieving 
themselves  of  the  burden;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  this  year, 
since  that  combination  was  entered  into,  the  buying  of  Manchester 
goods  has  been  almost  nil;  it  has  almost  entirely  put  a  stop  to  the 
trade,  and  the  combination  still  holds  good.  Yet  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  the  way  they  expected  in  getting  prices  up,  because  Bombay 
is  only  a  short  distance  from  Kurrachee,  and  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  goods  sold  in  Kurrachee  are  sent  up  from  Bombay.  The 
Bombay  traders  tried  to  enter  into  a  similar  combination,  but  they  are 
such  a  numerous  body  that  they  failed;  and  the  result  was  that  in 
course  of  time,  as  stocks  began  to  run  down,  the  Kurrachee  merchants 
could  not  support  prices  owing  to  goods  coming  up  from  Bombay.  The 
result  is  that  they  have  not  yet  felt  themselves  in  a  position  to  resume 
buying  with  any  degree  of  freedom. 

312.  Do  you  suppose  that  that  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  system 
under  which  these  fluctuations  are  felt  is  growing! — I  certainly  think 
so;  it  puzzles  their  minds,becausemanyof  them  really  do  not  know  what 
it  means.  A  very  curious  instance  of  that  took  place  in  1890;  I  think  it 
would  be  when  exchange  had  advanced  so  much,  when  it  ran  up  to  about 
Is.  9d.  There  is  a  very  considerable  trade  done  in  Kurrachee  in  wool; 
it  nearly  all  comes  from  Afghanistan,  from  Herat  and  other  provinces, 
and  it  is  brought  down  to  Kurrachee  by  Afghans,  who  have  got  con- 
nected with  trading  Arms.  They  have  got  agents  in  Kurrachee;  some 
of  them  are  there  temporarily  and  8ome  permanently^  and  toi  tk^ 
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most  part  they  sell  their  wool  in  Enrrachee  to  people  who  clean  it  and 
ship  it  and  act  as  merchants  or  forwarding  agents.  The  advance  in 
the  rate  of  exchange  lowered  the  price  of  wool  very  much,  and  they 
were  told  that  it  was  the  rupee — these  trading  Afghans — and  they 
were  extremely  puzzled  about  it,  and  many  of  them  went  back  to  their 
own  country  believing  that  it  was  the  Government  that  ha<l  done  it; 
that  they  had  tampered  with  the  rupee  in  some  shape  or  other  and 
caused  them  serious  loss.  I  know  from  my  weekly  correspondence  at 
that  time  that  many  of  the  agents  in  Kurrachee  wrote  to  Oandahar 
and  elsewhere  and  told  their  correspondents  not  to  send  any  more 
wool  until  the  Sircar  or  the  Government  altered  their  policy  about  the 
rupee.  The  advance  in  exchange  was  only  a  temporary  one  and  busi- 
ness was  resumed  again  subsequently,  but  it  checked  business  seriously 
for  the  time  being.    These  are  matters  of  personal  experience. 

313.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  about  the  evil  before  we 
come  to  the  remedy! — I  think  I  should  like  to  add  that  everyone  is 
apprehensive  of  the  evils  which  are  now  experienced  becoming  worse; 
people  have  more  and  more  lost  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  ra- 
pee.  and  none  can  see  what  the  end  of  this  may  be;  and,  therefore, 
natives  and  merchants  alike  hesitate  to  enter  into  future  operations- 
forward  operations.  I  would  mention  that  the  trade  of  India  is  almost 
entirely  carried  on  now  by  means  of  forward  operations,  at  all  events 
in  the  leading  staples.  You  have  got  to  buy  forward;  you  have  got  to 
sell  forward;  and  no  one  can  see  what  is  going  to  happen  between  the 
time  you  buy  and  the  time  the  goods  come  on  the  market  for  sale  and 
delivery.  Indian  produce,  such  as  wheat  and  cotton — nearly  every 
particle  of  it  that  comes  to  this  country  is  all  arranged  for  by  forward 
sales.  Similarly,  nearly  all  the  Manchester  goods  are  bought  forward, 
sometimes  six  months,  and  merchants  and  natives  naturally  hesitate 
to  enter  into  contracts  under  such  circumstances. 

314.  In  your  view,  is  it  merely  the  uncertainty  that  has  done  harm 
or  has  the  fall  itself  done  harm! — Oh,  the  fair  itself  has  done  harm, 
but  the  harm  has  been  aggravated  by  fluctuations,  and  both  of  these 
affect  prices. 

316.  That  is  what  I  mean! — Yes. 

316.  Is  it  the  fluctuations  merely! — Both. 

317.  Or  the  fact  that  the  exchange  is  lower  than  it  was! — I  should 
say  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  exchange  being  lower  than  it  was  as  the 
daily  fluctuations,  the  hourly  fluctuations;  they  disconcert  x>6ople  and 
upset  people's  minds,  to  the  detriment  of  business. 

318.  You  are  aware  of  the  proposal  of  the  Indian  Currency  Associ- 
ation as  regards  the  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  that  yon  have 
described! — Yes,  that  is  contiained  in  paragraph  27  of  their  petition. 

319.  Yes;  what  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  those  proposals! — I  de- 
sire to  speak  with  more  hesitation  about  the  future  than  about  the 
past,  because,  speaking  as  I  have  done  of  the  past,  I  am  speaking  from 
practical  experience;  but  as  regards  the  ftiture,  the  subject  being  an 
extremely  difficult  one,  I  should  wish  the  committee  to  understand  that 
I  speak  with  reservation.  Having,  however,  thought  the  matter  over 
very  carefully,  and  read  for  years  past  everything  that  I  could  lay  my 
hands  upon  in  connection  with  this  question,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  the  event  of  the  International  Conference  resulting  in 
nothing,  India  must  be  left  to  deal  with  the  question  herself,  and  I  see 
nothing  else  for  it  but  a  gold  standard.  That  is  the  conclusion  I  have 
arrived  at,  to  base  the  silver  currency  of  the  country  upon  a  gold  stand- 
ard, to  bring  about  stability  in  the  exchange. 
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320.  Supposing  that  some  such  scheme  were  adopted,  do  you  think 
that  it  would  involve  necessarily  the  holding  of  a  large  amount  of  gold, 
or  the  using  of  a  large  amount  of  gold  in  the  currency  of  India? — ^Not 
necessarily  at  first,  anyhow^  certainly  I  should  say  not.  That  question 
has  been  very  fuUy  dealt  with  at  the  public  meetings  held  in  Calcutta 
and  in  Bombay.  I  have  read  a  report  of  these  with  great  attention  as 
being,  I  may  say,  the  latest  and  the  most  reliable  public  utterances 
upon  the  subject.  I  have  compared  what  has  been  said  in  Calcutta  and 
iu  Bombay,  and  I  lean  very  much  to  the  idea  of  the  accountant-gen- 
eral in  Bombay  as  to  his  view  of  the  best  method  of  introducing  gold 
as  the  standard. 

321.  What  is  the  document  to  which  you  are  referring  f — ^Two  pam- 
phlets containing  reports  of  meetings  lately  held  in  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay, which  I  have  brought  with  me. 

322.  Will  you  read  us  the  passages  that  you  think  most  importantt — 
Yes ;  and  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  leave  those  papers.  Mr.  Coz,  the 
accountant-general 

323.  Where  is  this  f — ^This  is  at  Bombay.*  In  speaking  of  the  sug- 
gested gold  currency,  Mr.  Cox,  the  accountant-general,  says:  ^^My 
resolution  suggests  that  such  a  haven  of  refuge  may  be  found  in  a  sys- 
tem based  ui)on  the  closing  of  our  mints  against  silver,  and  the  declara- 
tion  of  a  gold  standard;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  fixed  value  for  our  rupee 
expressed  in  the  money  language  of  those  countries  wMch  have  a  gold 
currency,  and  with  whom  we  principally  deal.  And  here  we  are  often 
asked,  both  by  Mends  and  opponents,  to  give  a  full  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  how  such  a  scheme  shotdd  be  worked.  It  appears  to  me,  how- 
ever, to  be  unreasonable  to  expect  complete  details  at  the  present  time." 
I  sympathise  with  that  feeling.  The  subject  requires  very  full  and  care* 
ful  consideration  before  these  details  can  be  decided  upon.  I  will  try, 
however,  to  give  you  a  general  idea  of  how  it  seems  to  me  this  scheme 
could  be  worked.  You  are  aware  that  the  balance  of  trade  has  always 
been,  and,  as  fiur  as  we  can  see,  always  will  be,  in  favour  of  India.  India 
requires  less  of  the  products  of  other  countries  than  other  countries 
require  of  the  products  of  India;  so  that.  When  from  time  to  time  the 
balance  is  struck,  it  is  found  that  something  is  due  to  India,  and,  since 
India  requires  no  more  of  foreign  commodities  than  she  has  received, 
it  has  to  be  paid  to  her  in  the  precious  metals.  It  is  at  present  paid 
bttth  in  gold  and  silver,  but  chiefly  in  silver.  During  the  year  ended 
31st  Mareh  last  our  imports  of  gold  amounted  to  2^  crores  "  (that  is,  Irwo 
and  a  quarter  millions),  while  our  imports  of  silver  came  to  nine  ^^  crores" 
(t.  €.,  nine  millions).  ^<  The  gold  has  been  used  for  hoarding  or  for  manu- 
facture of  jewelry,  the  silver  mostly  for  the  purposes  of  currency.  The 
English  merchant,  or  the  banker  to  whom  he  transfers  his  liability,  is, 
liierefore,  generally  under  a  necessity  to  become  possessed  of  rupees  in 
India,  and  he  has  at  present  two  modes  in  which  he  can  procure  them. 
He  can  apply  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  learn  at  what  price  he  will 
sell  his  n^y  coined  rupees  in  India.  And,  if  he  thinks  the  secretary  of 
state's  price  is  too  high,  he  can  turn  to  the  silver  market  and  purchase 
silver  bullion,  which  he  can  ship  to  India  and  have  converted  into 
rupees  at  our  mints  after  some  little  delay.  The  consequence  of  this 
is  that  Uie  secretly  of  state  and  the  silver  merchant  are  constantly 
bidding  against  one  another:" 

That  I  have  always  thought  to  be  a  particularly  weak  position. 
There  are  two  sellers  and  one  buyer;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  the  seller 
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of  silver  and  there  is  the  secretary  of  state  as  a  seller  as  welL  The 
exchange  banks  are  practically  the  only  buyers,  and  the  natural  ten- 
dency ux>on  the  part  of  the  banks  is  to  play  off  the  one  against  the  other, 
and  to  take  council  drafts  only  when  they  can  get  them  at  a  l-32nd 
more  favourable  rate,  or  silver  if  they  can  get  it  at  a  l-32nd  more 
favourable  rate,  and  out  goes  the  silver  to  Bombay,  to  be  carted  direct 
to  the  mint  and  made  into  rupees,  whether  the  rupees  are  really  wanted 
at  the  time  or  not  for  currency  purposes.  During  the  present  year,  at 
the  present  time  for  example,  the  Indian  treasuries  and  the  Presidency 
banks  have  been  overflowing  with  money,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
coiuage  of  rupees  has  gone  on  as  merrily  as  ever,  the  rupees  going  into 
the  reserve  treasuries,  where  the  money  was  not  really  wanted.  But, 
if  the  Indian  mints  are  closed  to  the  tree  coinage  of  silver,  this  compe- 
tition will  cease.  It  would,  I  think,  be  necessary  to  exclude  silver 
bullion  from  India  by  imi>osing  a  prohibitory  imx>ort  duty."  That 
means  silver  bullion  imported  not  for  minting  purposes,  but  sold  for 
other  purposes,  such  as  to  the  native  states,  for  example,  who  do  buy 
silver  to  a  considerable  extent.  *'  Otherwise  there  would  be  a  risk  of 
bullion  circulating  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  a  bullion  price  ex- 
isting together  with  a  rupee  price.''  That  is  to  say,  that  the  mint  price 
might  then  vary  with  the  outside  market  price  of  silver  sent  out  for 
local  sale.  ^'  If  this  were  done,  the  secretary  of  state  would  have  com- 
mand of  the  rupee  market,  and  could  demand  from  the  merchant  or 
banker  any  price  within  reason  which  he  chose  to  ask.  Everyone  of 
course  wishes  to  know  what  price  he  will  ask,  but  that  is  a  detail  which 
cannot  now  be  decided.  A  little  while  ago  the  general  impression 
seemed  to  be  that  though  28.  was  out  of  the  question  a  1«.  6^.  rupee 
would  probably  be  productive  on  the  whole  of  good.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, exchange  has  fallen  still  further;  and  when  this  question  comes 
to  be  settled  it  may  be  decided  that  the  value  of  the  rupee  must  be 
fixed  at  somethiug  lower  than  Is,  6d.  And  after  all  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  us  to  remember  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  high  rate  of  exchange 
that  India  requires  as  a  fixed  rate."  Thatlquiteagreewith.  <<Theques- 
tion  then  arises  as  to  what  extent  should  the  secretary  of  state  sell  his 
rupees.  Should  he  limit  himself  to  securing  only  so  much  gold  as  is 
needed  for  pajring  India's  home  charges?  If  so,  the  banks  will  be 
forced  to  export  gold  to  India  and  to  have  it  coined  at  our  Indian 
mints.  But,  as  such  a  procedure  would  make  it  difficult  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  to  accumulate  a  reserve  of  gold,  I  anticipate  that  the 
secretary  of  state  will  continue  to  sell  his  rupees  for  gold  as  long  as 
the  demand  for  rupees  lasts,  and,  if  we  are  really  to  have  a  gold  cur- 
rency, that  he  will  remit  to  India^  to  be  coined  into  Indian  money,  all 
the  gold  he  himself  does  not  require."  (Then  he  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  reserve,  and  the  point  y6u  raised,  my  lord.)  "  What,  then,  will 
be  done  with  the  gold  coinage?  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  at  once 
put  into  circulation."  I  might  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say,  with 
reference  to  that,  that  during  the  years  I  have  been  in  India  I  have 
noticed  that  currency  notes  have  come  much  more  into  every-day  use 
than  silver.  Twenty  years  ago  a  native  bringing  money  to  your  office 
for  the  payment  of  goods  would  probably  drive  up  to  your  door  in  a 
conveyance  with  a  lot  of  bags  of  silver.  Now  the  great  bulk  of  your 
receipts  are  paid  into  your  office  in  the  ^hape  of  currency  notes,  the 
inference  being  that  he  does  not  receive  silver  to  the  same  extent  now 
as  he  did  in  payment  of  the  goods  which  he  sells.  I  think  that,  even 
with  a  gold  currencyi  notes  would  be  chiefly  used. 
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324.  That  indicates  a  change  of  habitf — ^A  change  of  habit.  The 
natives  have  become  much  more  accustomed  to  the  currency  notes. 

325.  Not  a  currency  change,  but  merely  the  habit  of  using  the  notes 
instead  of  the  silver  itself  I — ^Yes,  quite  so.  '^  In  exchange  for  them 
government  had  received  upwards  of  24  crores  of  silver  rupees.  Of 
tiiese,  eight  crores  are  permitted  to  be  invested  in  government  promis- 
sory notes,  and  thus  to  be  returned  to  the  market.  The  balance  of  16 
crores  is  securely  locked  up  in  our  currency  vaults,  and  is  useless  for 
purposes  of  trade,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  currency  notes  them- 
selves. As  gold  was  received  ^m  the  secretary  of  state  it  could 
easily  be  placed  in  the  currency  vaults,  and  an  equivalent  value  of 
silver  issued  in  order  to  replenish  the  money  market.  It  would,  I  im- 
agine, take  some  two  years  to  replace  our  silver  currency  reserve  with  a 
reserve  of  gold."  That  is  to  say,  the  16  crores  which  he  speaks  of. 
^  And  during  this  time  the  government  of  India,  if  it  had  not  yet  de- 
cided uxx>n  a  settled  scheme,  would  be  carefully  considering  what 
course  should  be  eventually  pursued  in  introducing  the  gold  coin  into 
the  market."  Mr.  Cox  here  deals  with  this  question  from  the  point  of 
view  that  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  put  gold  in  circulation  at  once. 
The  gold  going  out  might  be  placed  in  reserve  at  first. 

326.  But  would  it  be  necessary,  according  to  that  viewt  Perhaps 
you  will  give  us  your  view,  in  the  first  instance,  as  to  fixing  the  ratio 
or  the  limit  beyond  which  the  government  would  not  raise  the  value 
of  the  rupee t — I  think  the  declaration  of  gold  as  the  standard  and  the 
fixing  of  the  ratio  would  be  the  initial  step;  and  that,  I  should  say, 
would  involve  the  closing  of  the  mints  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
not  against  the  coinage  of  silver,  but  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
as  now. 

327.  When  you  said  coinage,  but  not  free  coinage,  I  understood  you 
to  mean  that  the  mints  would  no  longer  be  open  for  anyone  who  cared 
to  send  silver  there  to  have  it  coined,  but  that  the  government  would 
themselves  coin  a  certain  amount  of  silver f — Precisely;  the  govern- 
ment would  regulate  the  amount  requiring  to  be  coined  for  currency 
purposes. 

328.  Having  a  ratio  fixed? — Having  a  ratio  fixed  at,  I  should  say,  a 
moderate  rate,  and,  if  I  might  say  so,  with  some  notice;  that  is  to  say, 
I  do  not  think  the  change  should  be  made  to  take  efiect  at  once.  I  say 
this  in  the  interest  of  the  banks,  for  instance,  who  I  know  buy  silver 
forward  or  make  forward  contracts  for  silver,  as  they  can  not  get  coun- 
cil drafts  forward,  and  have  to  secure  themselves  against  mercantile 
bills  purchased  in  India.  The  only  way  that  they  can  do  so  is  to  buy 
silver  forward;  so,  if  you  were  suddenly  to  raise  the  rate  of  exchange 
from  1«.  to  1ft.  4d.  or  Is.  5d.,  or  whatever  the  ratio  might  be,  it  would 
not  only  be  awkward  for  business  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  hit  the 
banks. 

329.  What  length  of  time  forward  t — ^I  could  not  speak  with  definite- 
ness  ux>on  that  point.  I  have  it  both  from  the  sellers  of  silver  and  from 
the  buyer  sof  silver  that  forward  contracts  are  made,  but  I  have  not 
seen  contracts. 

330.  You  do  not  know  what  the  practice  is  in  that  respect  T — ^I  know 
that  the  practice  is  to  buy  forward. 

331.  Toa  do  not  know  what  the  practice  is  with  respect  to  forward 
contracts  t — ^I  should  say  that  would  dex>end  upon  the  opei*ations  of 
the  banks  in  India;  for  example,  the  people  who  are  selling  cotton  for 
March  and  April  shipment  now  want  to  secure  their  exchangei  and 
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they  go  to  one  of  the  exchange  banks  in  India  and  offer  their  bills  for 
sale.  The  bank  buys  those  bills  at  a  certain  rate  of  exchange,  and  the 
prudent  and  proper  thing  for  a  banker  to  do  is  to  cover  such  operations 
as  soon  as  they  possibly  can.  He  may  not  be  able  to  cover  by  the  pur- 
chase of  mercantile  bills  here  against  goods  going  out  to  India;  he  can 
not  get  council  drafts  forward;  and  S  he  can  cover  by  baying  silver 
he  would  naturally  do  so. 

332.  Now,  supposing  that  there  were  a  gold  standard  determined 
upon  a  ratio  fixed,  and  that  that  were  announced  not  to  come  into 
operation  for  some  time,  as  you  suggest,  what  would  be  the  effect  in 
the  meantime  upon  the  silver  market  and  the  exchange,  do  you  sup- 
pose; supposing  the  ratio  fixed  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  exchange? — ^Yes;  then  I  should  think  that  exchange 
would  gradually  advance.  Silver,  on  the  other  hand,  would  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  depend  upon  the  secretary  of  state's  purchases.  I  should 
exx>ect  silver  to  decline  in  price,  but  that  would  to  a  very  large  extent 
depend  upon  what  may  be  the  result  of  this  conference.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate that  much  will  be  done  there.  Supposing  nothing  to  be  done, 
and  supposing  the  step  you  mention  should  take  place,  I  should  say 
silver  would  give  way  in  price,  and  exchange  would  gradually  advance^ 
until  the  time  came  when  the  ratio  would  be  reached. 

333.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  momentary  effect;  that  i)emu^ 
nently  the  decline  of  silver  would  be  greater  than  if  the  present  system 
were  to  continue,  supxx>sing  India  still  to  have  a  large  amount  pur- 
chased for  the  purposes  of  currency  f — I  think,  if  India  ceased  to  buy 
silver  as  largely  as  she  does  now,  I  should  look  for  a  decline  in  prices. 
How  fieo*  that  decline  would  go  it  is  imi>ossible  to  say:  that  would  de- 
pend a  very  great  deal  upon  the  action  of  America  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction; and  in  the  course  of  time  that  would  naturally  get  to  the 
lowest  point  when  production  would  begin  to  fall  off,  and  then  silver, 
I  would  naturally  supi>ose,  would  probably  improve  in  price;  but  how 
low  we  may  go  it  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  to  form  an  opinion. 

334.  Now  you  have  given  us  your  view  as  to  the  effect  of  announcing 
such  a  policy  upon  exchange  and  upon  the  silver  market,  what  do  you 
think  would  be  the  effect  as  regards  existing  contracts  or  fixing  a  ratio 
ahead  in  the  way  you  have  suggested?  Would  the  suggestioir  be  that 
you  should  stop  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  once? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

335.  At  once;  you  would  not  wait? — ^No,  I  think  not;  I  think  the 
Government  should  take  the  mints  into  their  own  hands — the  supply 
of  the  mints — fix  the  ratio;  dose  the  mints. 

336.  Fix  the  ratio  at  once,  but  not  let  it  come  into  operation  t — ^Fix 
the  ratio  and  close  the  mints,  or  announce  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  do  so  on  a  certain  day — to  fix  the  ratio  and  close 
the  mints. 

337.  Mr.  GouBTNEY.  Then  the  closing  of  the  mints  would  be  at  a 
future  date,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  the  ratio? — ^Yes,  I  think  that 
probably  would  answer. 

338.  Mr.  GuBBiE.  If  the  ratio  were  declared  for  a  future  date,  would 
not  silver  be  speculatively  shipped  to  India  in  large  quantities,  in  order 
to  participate  in  the  higher  price? — During  the  interval  ? 

^9.  Yes,  supposing  the  ratio  were  fixed  to  take  effect  three  months 
hence,  would  it  not  be  offering  a  premium  upon  all  silver?  Suppos- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  argument.  Is.  Ad.  was  the  ratio  declared,  and  you 
were  to  give  three  months'  notice,  everybody  would  scrape  silver  to- 
gether and  send  it  to  a  certain  market? — ^At  the  present  moment  there 
will  be  a  Id.  profit  in  doing  so;  I  quite  see  that. 
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340.  Chairman.  You  woald  stop  the  free  coinage  at  ODce,  so  that 
those  who  were  shipping  it  to  India  would  not  be  able  to  tarn  it  into 
mpeesf  ^-My  idea  was  to  close  the  mints,  in  order  to  prevent  silver  from 
being  sent  out  in  that  way. 

341.  Mr.  GnRRiE.  Then  how,  may  I  ask  you,  would  you  save  the  ex- 
change banks  who  have  bought  forward,  because,  if  silver  were  de- 
monetised and  they  could  not  send  it  in  for  coinage,  surely  they  would 
lose  upon  itf — ^Yes,  I  quite  see  that;  I  wish  to  safeguard  that  point. 

342.  How  would  yon  get  over  the  aifBculty  T — ^It  is  a  difficult  position. 
Of  course  my  view  was  to  try  and  save  the  banks  as  regards  those  for- 
ward contracts,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  banks,  in  anticipation 
of  something  of  this  kind  taking  place,  may  themselves  cease  making 
those  forward  contracts. 

343.  Would  not  a  better  plan  be  this:  Supposing  you  close  the 
mints,  let  the  banks  themselves  or  let  the  public  themselves  fix  the 
ratio,  because,  I  imagine,  the  next  time  after  the  closing  of  the  mints 
that  the  secretary  of  state  offered  his  bills  for  sale,  the  banks  would 
have  to  make  a  gold  price  in  competition  with  each  other;  they  would 
have  to  make  a  price  for  them,  would  they  not  f — For  the  council  drafts  t 

344.  For  the  council  drafts? — Yes. 

345.  What  rate  would  that  bef — I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

346.  Chairman.  Would  they  have  to  bid  a  somewhat  higher  rate 
than  if  the  mints  were  opened! — ^Yes;  I  think  so. 

347.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  Would  not  that  be  a  way  of  getting  over  the  diffi- 
culty t — It  seems  a  feasible  way. 

348.  Didyonnot  suggest  that  a  duty  should  be  put  uiK>n  silver? — 
No,  sir. 

349.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say  that  a  duty  should  be  put  on 
sflvert — That  is  what  Mr.  Cox  suggests,  with  reference  to  silver  im- 
IK)rted  for  other  than  minting  purposes. 

350.  And  you  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Gox  in  that? — ISo.  Much  the 
same  thing,  in  another  torm,  was  suggest  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  the 
other  day,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

351.  But  surely  it  would  not  be  wise  to  put  an  imiK>rt  duty  on  silver^ 
if  you  shut  the  mints? — ^No,  I  don't  think  so. 

352.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  natives  of  India  should  not  import 
silver  for  their  own  purposes,  if  they  choose  T — ^I  see  no  objection  to  that 
at  all. 

353.  Chairman.  But,  supposing  you  allowed  the  fixing  of  the  ratio 
by  competition  in  the  way  suggested  by  Mr.  Bertram  Currie,  would  it 
not  be  necessary  to  fix  a  limit  beyond  which  you  would  not  go,  other- 
wise you  might  have  such  a  great  advance  in  the  rui>ees,  such  a  con- 
tinuous and  great  advance  as  to  intensify  the  evilf — ^I  think  that  that 
would  be  so.  I  think  the  ratio  would  require  to  be  fixed,  beyond  which 
the  secretary  of  state  was  not  to  go  on  selling.  I  think  so;  otherwise 
you  do  not  have  a  fixed  ratio. 

354.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  You  mean  to  say  the  secretary  of  state  could 
refuse  offers  if  they  were  too  advantageous? — ^No;  not  altogether  that; 
I  think  we  must  start  off  by  fixing  a  ratio. 

355.  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  ratio  might  be  fixed  at  some 
fiiture  date,  but  that  in  the  meantime  it  would  be  a  question  within 
tJiat  limit  of  competition  f— I  think  so. 

356.  Which  would  probably  gradually  raise  it  to  that  limit  by  the 
time  when  it  was  to  come  into  operation? — ^That  is  my  feeling. 

357.  Sir  Tbomas  ¥abbjsb.  Bat;  supposing  that  the  mintAwei^e\o«^ 
to  the  coinBge  ofaHver,  there  Bhould  be  a  ratio  beyond  whicikil^^  QrfSV- 
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eminent  shonld  not  go  without  coining  more  silver  ;  you  would  not  give 
the  Indian  Government  "power  to  close  the  mints  indefinitely,  would 
you! — Against  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

358.  So  9S  to  give  them  power  to  raise  the  ratio  to  any  extent  that 
they  pleased? — I  think  that  is  almost  too  remote  a  point  to  consider.  I 
know  many  people  do  entertain  the  idea,  that  at  some  ^tnre  time  it 
might  be  found  practicable  and  beneficial  to  raise  the  standard.  I  haye 
never  gone  so  deeply  into  the  question  as  to  consider  what  might  happen 
in  that  respect.  Some  people  entertain  the  idea  that  some  day  we  may 
get  back  to  a  2«.  rupee.  I  have  not  got  that  feeling  at  all;  I  do  not  en- 
tertain that  idea. 

359.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  But  would  not  the  rate  that  the  banks  would  fix 
in  competition  be  probably  based  upon  calculatious  which  in  themselves 
would  be  sound,  as  to  the  price  which  the  coined  rupees  should  be 
worth? — I  think  to  a  certain  extent  that  would  be  so. 

300.  Are  not  the  public,  with  the  assistance  of  the  higgling  of  the 
market,  better  qualified  than  the  secretary  of  state  would  be,  with 
many  of  the  facts  either  not  before  him  or  impossible  to  obtain  t  For 
example— many  predict  that  it  would  have  various  effects  upon  various 
people  interested  in  the  exchange,  but  it  is  imxx>ssib]e  to  decide  ofi- 
hand  what  the  effect  would  be! — As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  banks  have 
now  very  much  the  fixing  of  the  rate  of  exchange;  they  fix  the  prices 
at  which  they  tender  for  council  drafts,  or  at  which  they  buy  silver, 
by  the  prices  they  buy  or  at  which  they  know  they  can  buy  mercantile 
bills  in  India. 

301.  Well,  the  only  new  factor  would  be  that  silver  would  no  longer 
be  an  alternative  for  the  secretary  of  state's  drafts! — Yes. 

302.  All  the  other  elements  of  calculation  would  remain  f — ^I  think  sa 

303.  Chairman.  Supposing  the  ratio  were  fixed  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested, what  do  you  think  would  be  its  effect  on  the  trade  in  the  prod- 
ucts exported  from  India,  such  as  tea,  wheat,  and  so  out — That,  I 
know  to  be  one  of  the  difficulties — one  of  the  objections  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  gold  standard — India's  trade  with  silver-using  countries 
such  as  China  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

304.  And  also  India's  trade,  as  is  alleged,  in  competition  with  silver- 
using  countries  t — That  has  been  dealt  with  very  exhaustively  in  the 
discussion  which  has  taken  place  in  India.  Some  people  hold,  for 
example,  that  the  Indian  opium  revenue  would  go.  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  likely,  unless  the  depreciation  of  silver  should  fall  to  a  terrible 
extent  yet.  That,  I  think,  will  adjust  itself  in  this  way:  The  tendency 
would  be  for  the  price  of  opium  to  give  way  in  India  and  to  advance 
in  China,  because  the  Chinaman  must  have  his  Indian  opium.  I  think 
prices  would  draw  together  in  that  way.  Then  as  regards  tea.  Well, 
I  see  from  pretty  con^dent  opinions  expressed  by  men  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  India  and  China  trade,  that  India  would  be  capable,  with 
a  much  higher  rupee  than  we  have  now,  of  holding  her  own  against 
China  in  the  matter  of  tea,  owing  to  the  local  taxation  put  upon  China 
tea  or  which  China  tea  has  to  bear. 

305.  Perhaps  you  could  favour  us  with  some  of  those  statements. 
300.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  What  are  those  statements  that  you  are 

going  to  readf — This  is  a  print  of  the  meetings  that  took  place  in  Cal- 
cutta and  Bombay.    It  is  a  special  print,  from  which  I  quoted  before. 

307.  Mr.  CuRBiE.  What  is  the  date  of  itt — ^It  bears  no  date — ^it  bears 
the  date  of  the  meetings. 

308.  Chairman.  When  were  the  meetings  held  t— On  the  13th  of 
July  the  meeting  was  held  in  Calcutta,  and  on  the  10th  of  August  the 
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meeting  was  held  in  Bombay.  Mr.  Mackay,*  in  speaking  npon  the  sub- 
ject of  tea  at  page  6,  says,  "In  some  quarters  we  are  told  that  if  China 
retains  a  silver  standard  while  India  adopts  a  gold  one,  China  will  get 
the  better  of  India  in  tea.  Well,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Bell-Irving,  who  is 
largely  interested  in  Indian  tea,  and  knows  something  about  China"  (Mr. 
BeU-Irving  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Jardine,  Skinner  &  Co.,  and 
they  are  represented  in  China;  they  have  establishments  in  China) 

369.  In  India  do  they  deal  in  teaf — ^They  are  connected  with  tea. 

370.  They  are  connected  both  with  the  Indian  tea  trade  and  the 
China  tea  trade  f — "  Mr.  Bell-Irving,  who  is  largely  interested  in  Indian 
tea,  and  knows  something  about  China,  teUs  us  that  it  is  questionable 
if  the  difference  of  exchange  will^  in  the  face  of  the  "heavy  lekin 
duties'' — I  do  not  know  what  "lekm  duties"  mean 

371.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachey.  It  is  local  duties  f^~"  The  heavy  lekin 
duties  and  low  range  of  prices  in  China  lead  to  a  material  increase  in 
tea  exports  from  that  country.  But,  gentlemen,  I  would  venture  to  go 
further  than  this,  and  I  would  say  that  China's  silver  standard,  a^ter 
we  have  adopted  a  gold  one,  will  materially  tend  to  drive  her  tea  lands 
out  of  cultivation  altogether,  for  this  reason,  that  the  value  of  the  sil- 
ver which  she  will  get  in  exchange  for  her  tosk  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  clothing  and  food  of  her  laborers."  That  is  the  view  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Mackay.  Then  he  spei^s  at  more  length  upon  the 
subject.  He  takes  up  the  different  industries.  On  the  subject  of  tea 
he  says:  "  Some  i>eople  interested  in  tea  tell  you  when  they  sell  their 
tea  at  home,  if  exchange  is  low,  they  are  able  to  buy  more  rupees  with 
the  proceeds,  and  that  the  rupees  so  far  satisfy  their  tea-garden  coolies 
and  their  managers  and  assistants  just  as  well  at  1«.  3d.  as  at  U.  6d., 
and  that,  therefore,  they  rather  favor  a  low  rupee.  They  admit  frankly 
enough  that  it  may  be  a  little  hsurd  on  the  coolie  and  on  the  European 
staff  to  give  them  the  same  number  of  coins  when  these  coins  have 
declined  in  value;  and  they  also  admit  that  the  time  will  come,  if  the 
rupee  goes  on  depreciating,  when  the  cost  of  labor  and  management 
will  be  bound  to  rise.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the^  say  it  has  not  done 
so.  Now,  gentlemen,  a  mistake  is  made  when  it  is  thought  that  as 
good  a  sterling  price  is  got  for  tea  with  exchange  at  Is.  3d.  as  with  ex- 
change at  Is.  6d.  The  course  of  prices  proves  that  such  is  not  the 
case."  He  gives  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  speech  the  Indian  prices 
of  tea,  to  show  that  they  have  fallen  between  1873  and  1892. 

372.  Chairman.  But  one  suggestion  made  is  this :  Is  it  not  that  the 
sterling  prices  do  fall,  provided  that  the  same  number  of  rupees  is 
obtained  in  India;  that  if  they  were  competing  with  a  silver- using 
country  they  would  be  able  to  take  a  lower  sterling  price  producing 
the  same  number  of  rupees,  while  India,  with  a  fixed  exchange,  would 
not  be  able  to  do  so;  that  is  the  argument,  is  it  notf — That  is  the 
argument. 

373.  Is  there  any  answer  to  that;  that  does  not  seem  to  be  met  by 
the  paragraph  that  you  have  just  readf — I  think  the  opening  passage 
of  the  paragraph  supplied  the  answer.  I  will  just  conclude  the  para- 
graph I  was  reading.  "  But,  even  if  the  sterling  price  did  not  decline, 
and  exchange  went  down  to  a  shilling,  and  coolies'  wages  did  not  rise, 
and  the  European  staff  could  be  got  to  work  for  the  same  rupee  sal- 
aries, what  about  the  value  of  tea  property  t— Suppose  a  man  brings 
out  10,00OZ.  at  Is.  6d.  and  puts  it  into  a  tea  garden ;  that  tea  garden 
costs  him  a  lakh  and  30,000  rupees.    He  goes  merrily  on,  helping  the 

^ISee  page  309. 
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mpee  in  its  downward  course,  becanse  *  it's  good  for  tea,'  and  the  rnpee 
goes  down  to  a  shilling.  By  and  by  the  time  comes  when  he  has  had 
enough  of  India,  and  he  wants  to  gather  his  assets  nnder  his  own  eye 
in  England,  and  he  sells  his  garden.  Now,  suppose  he  gets  his  own 
money  back  again,  a  lakh  and  30,000  rupees,  when  he  comes  to  trans- 
fer that  money  to  England,  instead  of  his  ola  original  10,000{.  he  finds 
he  is  the  happy  possessor  of  only  6,5002.  I^ow,  gentlemen,  this  is  what 
has  happened  in  the  past,  as  numerous  indigo  and  tea  planters  can  tell 
you,  and  the  sooner  the  remedy  is  established  the  better  it  wUl  be  for 
everybody .'^    That  is  the  position. 

374.  That  bears  upon  the  poiut  of  the  check  to  the  investment  of 
money  in  India,  so  long  as  the  rupee  is  of  uncertain  value? — ^Tes.    He 

S'ves  in  a  table  here  the  prices  from  1873  to  1892— the  rupee  pricea 
e  is  meeting  the  arguments  of  the  local  press  in  India. 


187B 
1880 
1886 
1890 
1892 


Tea 
(good  Sooohong). 


100 
82 
66 

60 
41 


Indigo 
(goof). 


100 

112 

109 

86 

74 


The  100  in  1873  is  the  starting  x>oint.  These  are  the  rupee  prices. 
He  deals  with  indigo  in  the  same  way;  but  I  may  say  that  indigo  is  a 
very  fluctuating  article.  The  crop  is  very  variable;  the  English  price 
has  recently  advanced  very  greatly,  and  therefore  these  prices  here  are 
more  fluctuating.  He  starts  at  100  in  1873;  in  1880  it  goes  to  112 ;  in 
1885  it  goes  to  103;  in  1890  it  is  down  to  86;  and  in  1892  it  is  only  74. 
These  are  the  percentages.  Then,  I  think,  the  point  you  raised  was  as 
to  sterling  values? 

375.  Yesf — ^That  is  to  say,  whether  the  sterling  price  had  not  faUen. 

376.  Sir  Beginald  Welby.  Are  those  the  prices  of  tea  in  the  Indian 
tea  market  f — ^Yes;  they  have  public  sales  in  Calcutta  of  Indian  tea.  I 
cannot  assist  the  committee  with  sterling  quotations,  but  everyone 
knows  that  the  price  of  tea  has  Mien  enormously  in  the  home  markets 
here. 

377.  Ghaibman.  Did  the  sterling  price  of  tea  go  up  much  in  1890  'Ol, 
the  time  when  the  rupee  was  so  high? — ^No,  there  was  very  little  move- 
ment, so  far  as  I  am  aware;  it  is  very  largely  supplied  of  course  from 
different  countries — India,  and  now  Ceylon  is  supplying  tea  very  largely, 
in  competition  with  China.  There  was  no  movement — ^no  important 
movement — ^in  the  English  market  here.  That  exchange  advMice  was 
only  temporary. 

378.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Did  it  affect  the  relations  between  India 
and  Chinaf-^That  advance  in  exchange? 

379.  The  rise  in  exchange  ? — ISo ;  exchanges  now  as  between  India  and 
China  are  on  the  same  platform — that  is  the  x)oint  that  is  raised  with 
reference  to  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard  into  India,  while  leav- 
ing China  out. 

380.  Yes,  but  did  the  rise  operate  in  any  way  as  between  India  and 
China  in  the  competition  between  them! — I  am  not  aware  that  it  did, 
sir. 

381.  For  the  European  market? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  did. 

382.  Chaibman.  During  the  last  year,  when  the  rupee  has  been  lower 
than  ever,  can  you  tejl  us  whether  the  sterling  price  of  tea  has  been 
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lower  than  ever  f — ^We  are  not  practically  interested  in  tea,  bat  I  might 
give  my  own  personal  experience.  I  bought  a  chest  of  tea  the  other 
day  myself,  and  I  bought  it  at  a  lower  price  than  I  ever  bought  tea  be- 
fore.   You  can  draw  your  own  conclusions  from  that. 

383.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  Was  that  Indian  teaf — No  ;  it  was  Ceylon  tea. 

384.  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  think  it  would  lead  to  a  great  disturb- 
ance of  trade,  if  such  a  scheme  were  adopted  as  has  been  suggested? — 
The  introduction  of  a  gold  standard? 

385.  Yes. — ^No,  I  do  not  think  so;  I  look  forward  with  a  very  great 
degree  of  comfort  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  scheme,  as  affording,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  a  surer  basis  upon  which  to  conduct  business,  and 
as  a  means  of  enabling  people  who  aro  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try to  carry  on  their  business  with  more  safety. 

386.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  fix  the  ratio  in  the  way 
suggested,  and  to  maintain  the  currency  with  that  ratio! — So  far  as  I 
can  judge,  it  would,  although  it  is  to  some  extent  an  experiment;  but, 
if  it  were  a  matter  concerning  my  own  business,  I  should  do  it. 

387.  Mr.  CURRIE.  You  would  take  the  risk? — Yes,  certainly. 

388.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  Thetearplantersdonottakethatview,do 
they? — Some  of  them  do  not;  they  are  apprehensive  that  a  higher  rate 
of  exchange  would  not  result  in  a  higher  sterling  price,  and  they  are 
afraid  of  China. 

389.  Chairman.*  They  entertain  thefearapparently  that,  if  India  had 
a  fixed  exchange,  and  if  the  exchange  with  China,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinuous fall  of  silver,  continued  to  fall,  China  would  be  better  able  to 
compete  with  them — ^would  be  better  able  to  take  lower  sterling  prices 
than  they  aro  able  to  take? — That  is  their  contention. 

390.  And,  theroforo,  would  get  back  a  portion  of  their  trade  from 
India? — ^Yes. 

39 1.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Should  you  be  influenced  between  India  and  China 
tea  by  the  fact  that  the  mints  had  been  closed,  or  should  you  still  take 
Indian  tea  because  yon  think  it  a  preferable  tea? — I  should  prefer 
Oeylon  tea,  on  its  merits,  to  what  I  call  Assam  tea,  or  China  tea. 

392.  Chairman.  Then  you  think  that  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  tea  trade  is  in  part  a  question  of  the  taste? — ^To  a  certain 
extent  it  is. 

393.  As  between  India  proper  and  Ceylon,  has  the  development  of 
Ceylon  been  proportionately  greater  than  India? — I  should  say  it  has, 
but  this  was  brought  about  by  an  altogether  different  set  of  circum- 
tstances.  Tea  was  tried  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  which  began  to  fail, 
owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil;  and,  as  it  succeeded  wonderfully 
well,  production  increased  with  great  rapidity  in  Ceylon,  the  ground 
being  cultivated  and  already  prepared  for  its  reception. 

394.  Mr.  Courtney.  Ceylon  tea  is  much  more  recent  than  Indian 
tea? — Yes,  much  more  recent  than  Indian  tea. 

396.  And  it  has  grown  upon  Indian  tea  very  rapidly? — ^Yes. 

396.  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  your  view  as  to  the  mischief 
done  by  fluctuations  in  exchange;  supxK)8ing  the  gold  standard  adopted, 
and  a  ratio  fixed  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  Currency  Association, 
tiie  fluctuations  of  exchange  would  continue  as  between  India  and 
silver-using  countries,  such  as  China? — If  China  and  the  Straits  adhere 
to  silver,  and  if  they  do  not  take  any  other  steps  to  keep  their  ex- 
changes level  with  those  of  India,  that  would  unquestionably  have  a 
certain  effect  upon  the  trade  now  being  carried  on  between  those  coun- 
tries; but  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  very  prejudici- 
uUyaiSdet  tha,t  trade. 
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397.  Have  yon  considered  at  all  what  wonld  be  the  probable  effect 
of  snch  a  scheme  npon  the  cotton  trade  of  India?  I  mean  the  mana- 
£BU5tnring  trade. — ^Yon  mean  the  mills  t 

398.  Yes. — ^The  Bombay  mill  industry! 

399.  Tes. — ^That  wonld  be  affected  in  much  the  same  way,  I  think, 
as  opinm  or  tea.  Unquestionably.  I  think  that  the  cotton  mills,  the 
yam-makers,  have  gained  something  by  the  fall  in  exchange;  but  a 
very  &yorite  argnment  of  theirs  has  been  that  it  is  more  owing  to  their 
geographical  position  that  they  have  developed  their  trade. 

4%.  That  has  been  a  point  of  some  controversy  f — ^That  has  been  an 
argnment  of  their  own. 

^1.  Whether  their  development  has  resulted  from  the  fall  of  ex- 
change, or  from  natural  causes,  namely,  the  proximity  of  the  cotton, 
the  development  of  the  cotton  growth,  and  so  onf — Lancashire  has 
argued  that  the  mill  industry  in  India  has  been  fostered  and  developed 
by  filling  exchange;  but  the  Indian  mill  owner  enjoys  many  advan- 
tages apart  from  any  derived  from  a  low  exchange.  He  is  much  near^ 
CUna,  and  his  cotton  and  yarn  pay  less  freight.  He  has  cheaper  lahor. 
and  pays  his  way  with  depreciated  rupees  instead  of  with  appreciated 
gold. 

402.  I  believe  there  was  a  committee  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  try  and  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what  was  their  com- 
parative position,  and  the  result  was  that  the  committee  were  almost 
equaUy  divided  on  the  subject! — Yes. 

403.  Now,  what  effect  do  you  suppose  the  fixing  of  a  rupee  ratio  to 
gold,  in  the  manner  suggested  would  have  upon  cotton  exports  from- 
this  country  to  India,  if  any! — I  think  that  a  stable  rate  would  be 
an  enormous  advantage  to  Lancashire,  and  a  benefit  in  other  respects. 
I  think  the  position  of  Lancashire  as  regards  this  question  of  exchange 
has  been  the  most  unfortunate  of  all.  From  my  own  experience,  I 
should  say  that  Lancashire  has  suffered  more  than  any  other  class 
connected  with  the  Indian  trade,  and  my  reason  for  saying  so  is  this: 
When  exchange  falls,  the  natural  tendency  is  for  prices  in  India  to 
rise,  but  the  natives,  when  buying  Manchester  goods,  resist  paying 
that  enhanced  price;  they  want  to  buy  their  goods  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible, and  they  send  orders  home  at  very  low  limits,  and  the  Man- 
chester manufacturer  holds  out  as  long  as  he  can;  but,  having  his 
machinery,  his  mill,  and  his  workpeople,  he  is  the  first  to  give  way. 
A  good  many  years  ago,  in  conjunction  with  an  intelligent  native  mer- 
chant in  Bombay,  I  drew  up  a  statement — I  have  not  got  it — as  I  was 
curious  to  see  who  had  been  hardest  hit  by  falling  exchange.  I  put 
down  in  one  column  the  price  of  standard  American  cotton;  then  in 
another  column  the  English  price  of  a  standard  cloth,  a  cloth  well 
known  all  over  India  everywhere;  then  in  another  column  I  put  down 
the  rupee  price,  the  average  of  each  year;  and  in  the  last  column  I  put 
down  the  average  rate  of  exchange;  and  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at  was 
that,  in  the  alteration  of  prices,  the  Manchester  man — ^the  Lancashire 
man — had  got  hardest  hit;  that  is,  taking  the  price  of  cotton  as  com- 
pared with  the  sterling  price  he  was  getting  for  his  goods,  the  margin 
had  narrowed  upon  him  more  than  the  Indian  price  had  changed.  The 
conclusion  I  arrived  at  was  that  the  buyer  of  the  goods  can  stand  and 
wait,  he  can  bide  his  time,  but  the  Lancashire  man  must  sell,  he  can 
not  wait;  he  must  either  shut  his  mill  up,  or  take  such  prices  as  are 
offered.    He  may  hold  out  for  a  time,  but  liiB  must  give  way  in  the  end. 

404.  You  think  a  stable  exchange  would  be  better! — ^Yes.  When  an 
advance  or  fall  takes  place  in  exchange,  the  rupee  price  falls  or  rises. 
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405.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  The  rapee  price  did  give  way  in  1890 1— 
It  did  give  way  most  seriously. 

406.  The  year  before  lastt— Tes.  When  mpee  prices  flnctaate,  Lan- 
cashire is  the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  an  adverse  fluctuation,  and  the 
last  to  derive  benefit  from  a  favourable  movement. 

407.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  favour  of  the  buyer  f — I  think 
so,  because  the  consumer  has  got  no  load  to  carry;  he  can  wait. 

408.  Mr.  CuRRiB.  Did  you  not  make  use  of  the  expression  that 
China  was  a  country  with  a  silver  standard? — ^No;  I  think  not,  sir. 

409.  It  is  hardly  correct,  is  itt — No;  it  is  not  quite  correct. 

410.  There  is  no  standard  in  China,  is  there? — There  is  no  standard 
in  China. 

411.  There  is  no  coinage  in  China? — ^There  is  no  coinage  in  China. 

412.  The  whole  currency  is  Mexican  dollars,  as  far  as  foreigners  are 
concerned! — ^Not  altogether.  In  northern  China  the  silver  shoe  is  also 
the  medium  of  business  transactions. 

413.  Is  it  recognised  bytheGoverDment;is  it  stamped? — Itis  stamx)ed. 

414.  By  theOovemment? — I  believe  so;  at  all  events,  I  have  seen  a 
wax  model  of  the  China  shoe,  and  on  it  there  are  Chinese  stamps  in 
the  wax. 

415.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  Is  not  that  done  by  Chinese? — ^I  am  not 
very  familiar  with  the  China  trade;  I  was  only  the  other  day  asking  a 
friend  about  the  China  currency,  and  he  said  Chinese  shoes  were  almost 
exclusively  used  in  the  north  of  China,  and  the  Mexican  dollar  in  the 
south — ^the  Maria  Theresa  dollar. 

410.  Chairman.  Where  are  the  Chinese  shoes  made? — ^In  China,  in 
the  shape  of  a  Chinese  shoe. 

417.  Mr.CuRRis.  MexicandollarsformthegreaterpartoftheOhinese 
currency? — Exclusively,  almos^,  in  southern  China. 

418.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Has  the  importation  of  silver  into  China 
gone  on  since  silver  has  fallen? — ^You  mean  silver  bullion? 

419.  Yes;  to  be  coinrd,  or  silver  Mexican  dollars? — ^That  I  can  not 
speak  to;  I  have  not  watched  the  shipments  to  China. 

4:^0.  Chairman.  Did  you  see  the  suggestion  made  the  other  day  that 
a  mintage  charge  of  10  per  cent  should  be  imposed  upon  silver  coin- 
age?— I  saw  that;  yes. 

421.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  that  ?— It  would  create 
a  margin  of  lO  per  cent  as  between  silver  .and  council  drafts;  it  would 
depre>8  silver,  I  think,  and  give  council  drafts  the  benefit  to  the  extent 
of  10  per  cent.  I  think  that  it  would  hardly  have  any  other  effect  than 
that  the  exchange  banks,  in  laying  down  money  in  India,  would  take 
council  drafts,  unless  they  could  get  silver  at  10  per  cent  less.  As 
regards  stability,  I  do  not  see  h'»w  it  would  affect  that  question. 

422.  Mr.  Currie.  But  if  silver  fell?— It  would  pull  down  council 
drafts  too. 

423.  And  would  not  the  effect  of  putting  a  duty  on  silver  be  to  some 
extent  to  lessen  the  shipment  of  silver  to  India;  is  not  the  effect  of 
putting  on  duties  generally  to  check  the  importation? — Yes;  that  is  the 
general  effect. 

424.  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  put  on  a  very  large  mintage 
rate — take  an  extreme  case — that  would  be  practically  interfering  with 
the  free  coinage  of  silver? — Yes,  the  question  has  been  considered  from 
another  point  of  view,  I  think.  Sir  John  Lubbock  said  that  he  thought 
this  was  a  question  which  had  not  been  considered  previously;  but  it 
has  been  d^t  with  from  the  point  of  view  of  putting  on  an  import  duty 
instead  of  a  ooinage  charge.    Many  people  have  thought  that  the 
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import  duty  would  be  better,  inasinnch  as  it  would  catch  silver  not 
intended  for  the  mint,  that  is  to  say,  silver  sent  oat  to  India  for  the 
purpose  of  being  transferred  to  native  states;  bnt  that  is  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Mackay.  His  remark  upon  that  point  is:  ^<  As  to  a  seignorage  on 
a  sliding  scale  being  levied  by  government  on  the  coinage  of  silver, 
snch  an  arrang^nent  would,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand  the  pro- 
posal, be  unworkable.  With  the  daily  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  sfl- 
ver,  the  seignorage  would  have  to  be  altered  daily  to  establish  the 
rupee  at  a  fixed  sterling  value;  and  the  complaints  to  which  such  a 
shifty  arrangement  would  give  rise  would  prevent  any  government 
from  attempting  to  undertake  it."  He  deals  with  the  question  princi- 
pally from  the  stability  point  of  view. 

425.  Mr.  OoTJBTNET.  A  sliding  scale! — A  sliding  scale. 

426.  Did  not  Colonel  Smith  recommend  a  seignorage  when  he  wae 
mint  master! — In  Bombay! 

427.  In  Calcatta. — I  am  not  aware.  I  might,  perhaps,  be  permitted 
to  say,  with  reterence  to  the  gold  standard,  that  I  think  and  feel  that 
the  natives  are  not  unfamiliar  with  gold.  Previous  to  the  British  occn- 
pation  in  India  gold  was  the  coin  of  the  country— 4;he  gold  mohnr. 
You  find  them  even  now  in  very  great  varieties,  of  course,  as  (Miriosi- 
ties;  that  is  to  say,  you  buy  them  firom  goldsmiths.  They  were  coined 
by  the  Mahommedan  emperors  and  others;  and  it  is  a  very  singular 
thing,  but  such  is  the  case,  that  even  now  the  gold  mohur  is  used  in 
certain  senses;  that  is  to  say,  if  a,  man  wishes  to  back  his  opinion  on 
any  pai'ticular  subject  he  will  bet  a  gold  mohur,  15  rupees. 

428.  Lieut.  Oen.  Stbaghet.  A  doctor's  fee  is  a  gold  mohur  t — A  doc- 
tor's fee,  too,  is  a  gold  mohur. 

429.  Mr.  GuBBiB.  What  becomes  of  those  ingots  which  are  stamped 
by  the  banks,  which  go  out  from  England  so  largely;  do  you  think  they 
are  melted  down! — They  are  melted  down  to  a  large  extent,  and  held 
by  native  princes  and  goldsmiths  to  a  very  large  extent. 

430.  Are  they  held  in  the  shape  in  which  they  go  out — as  ingots!— 
Yes. 

431.  They  do  form  a  sort  of  currency! — ^Yes;  they  are  salable  at  a 
moment's  notice  at  so  much  a  tola. 

432.  Chairman.  Can  you  form  any  idea  as  to  the  probability  of  gold, 
which  is  now  hoarded,  coming  to  the  mint,  supposing  the  gold  standard 
were  established  in  India,  and  there  were  some  gold  coinage! — ^£  think 
there  would  be  more  probability  of  gold  coming  out.  At  present  they 
can  only  hoard  it;  they  can  not  get  it  coined.  If  we  had  a  gold  cur- 
rency, 1  think  that  instead  of  keeping  gold,  if  they  did  wish  to  hoard 
it,  in  those  little  bars,  the  tendency  would  be  to  keep  it  in  coin  and 
make  a  freer  use  of  it.  At  the  present  moment  they  can  only  deal  with 
it  by  taking  it  to  native  goldsmiths.  I  think  the  tendency  to  hoard  in 
India  is  decidedly  on  the  wane  as  compared  with  what  it  was,  because 
the  country  is  so  very  much  saf(^  now  than  it  was. 

433.  Then  you  think  that  it  is  possible,  out  of  the  large  amount  of 
gold  which  it  is  supposed  is  hoarded  in  India,  that  some  might  come  to 
the  mints  if  there  was  a  gold  standard! — ^I  think  so;  that  is  my  own 
opinion ;  there  is  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  that  subject  here  also 
which  I  might  read:  there  is  a  paragraph  here  upon  the  subject,  but  I 
understand  you  will  have  an  opportunityof  examining  Mr.  Mackay  him- 
self presently.  Perhaps  it  is  rather  unfair  to  quote  fi^m  his  remarks  so 
largely. 

434.  Mr.  CtrBBXE.  May  I  ask  yoa  Mr.  Tfaorbum,  when  the  council 
drafto  were  exhausted^  when  the  secretary  «tf  stoto  had  sold  all  the 
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cQ  drafts  that  he  wasted  to  sell,  what  would  the  banks  probably 
b,  if  it  were  necessary  ibr  them  to  get  rapees  in  India  t — I  should 
I  gold. 

>.  And  that  would  be  a  source  probably  from  which  gold  would 
» India? — ^I  think  so;  you  see  more  than  5^  crores  went  in  1890-'91. 
>.  But  is  there  any  other  possible  remittance  which  the  banks 

I  make  t  They  could  not  send  Manchester  goods ;  and  If  the  council 
were  exhausted  what  could  they  send  t — ^There  are  only  three  ways 
in  which  the  banks  can  lay  down  funds  in  India ;  first,  by  buying 
hants'  biUs  against  goods  going  out  from  England ;  the  next  way 

buy  council  drafts ;   and  the  third  way  is  to  send  out  silver 
dd. 

1.  And  that  silver,  if  it  were  no  longer  money  in  India,  would  be 
fcced  by-: —  t — ^By  gold ;  yes,  I  think  so. 

$.  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  result  of  adopting  a 
standard  would  be  to  divert  to  India  a  considerable  quantity  of 
which  is  now  used  for  monetary  purposes  elsewhere  in  the  world  f 
lo  not  think  so ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  idea  or  the  intention  is  to 
titute  gold  for  silver,  but  rather  to  use  it  as  a  standard  upon  which 
kse  the  value  of  our  silver  currency. 

).  You  are  aware  that  in  some  quarters  apprehension  has  been 
essed  as  to  the  effect  which  the  suggested  change  might  have  upon 
icial  transactions  generally  t — ^Yes. 
D.  Owing  to  a  run  of  gold  to  India  f — Yes. 

1.  What  do  you  think  t — I  do  not  look  upon  that  very  seriously  j 
have  got  a  very  considerable  production  of  gold  in  India  itself; 

18  all  got  to  come  home  now ;  but  if  we  had  a  gold  standard  in 
%j  we  would  keep  it  there. 

2.  Sir  Eeginau)  Welbt.  But  if  the  value  of  the  rupee  in  India 
ised,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  tendency  would  be  for  an  increased 
rt  of  goods  from  this  country  and  a  decreased  export  of  goods 
India;  therefore,  there  would  not  be  that  demand  for  an  increasef 

im  not  apprehensive  of  that.    I  think  not.    On  the  other  hand,  I 

II  that  British  capital,  with  stable  exchanges,  would  flow  out  to 
a  much  more  rapidly  than  it  does  now^  and  the  result  would  be  a 
3  extension  of  railways.  We  want  railways  very  badly  in  India; 
lave  now  got  17,000  miles,  as  compared  with  5,000  or  6,000  not 
f  years  ago.  America  has,  I  believe,  100,000  miles  of  railway,  and 
8  one  of  our  most  active  competitors.  India  needs  more  cheap 
:.al  to  extend  her  commonications,  and  to  develop  reproductive 
ic  works.  An  increase  of  exports  and  an  increased  demand  for 
js  would  follow. 

3.  Chaisman.  I  understand  you  would  deprecate,  as  at  present 
sed,  any  ratio  very  considerably  in  excess  of  the  current  exchange! 
»,  the  &vourite  ratio,  the  ratio  which  has  been  dealt  with  as  a  sort 
a«is,  has  been  Is.  6d.  I  should  think  that  that  is  a  reasonable 
'• 

i,  Mr.  CuBBiB.  If  you  were  all  at  once  to  proclaim  Is.  6d.  would 

;hat  affect  Indian  produce  very  seriously  ? — ^To  a  certain  extent  it 

d. 

>.  To  how  large  an  extent  t — It  meant  16  per  cent,  and  now  it 

IS  about  20  per  cent. 

h  Is  it  not  rather  a  serious  matter  to  a  man  who  has  goods  in 

itta,  to  alter  the  price  of  goods  20  per  cent.!    Would  not  that  be 

r  an  arbitrary  act  on  the  part  of  the  State  t — ^I  quite  agree  with 
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yon  that  it  woald  be  rather  an  arbitrary  act,  and  for  that  yery  reason 
I  wonid  be  perfectly  prepared  to  accept  a  lower  rate  than  is,  6d,,  or 
give  notice  of  the  change,  which  would  raise  the  rate  gradually. 

447.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  fix  a  lower  rate,  might  not  the 
public  creditor  say,  "You  borrowed  my  rupees  when  the  exchange  was 
28.}  you  are  now  proposing  to  consolidate  my  debt  by  an  arbitrary  act 
at  a  very  much  lower  rate.  To  whatever  price  silver  may  hereafter 
rise,  I  am  not  to  get  more  than  Is,  M.^  Is  not  that  rather  hard  upon 
the  man  who  lent  his  money  to  the  Government  when  the  rupee  was 
2«.,  if  you,  Ay  an  act  of  the  State,  say,  *' You  are  not  to  get  more  than 
Is.  4(2.  t  Would  not  that  be  rather  an  arbitrary  act  f  By  the  public 
creditor,  I  mean  the  persons  who  have  lent  100  crores  of  rupees  to  the 
Government  of  India t — ^In  gold? 

448.  No,  I  am  speaking  of  the  rupee  debt.  One  hundred  crores  of 
rupees  exist  at  this  moment  in  four  per  cent  paper.  A  great  part  of 
this  debt  must  have  been  lent  at  a  very  much  higher  rate  of  exchange 
than  the  present.  Would  not  that  be  rather  an  arbitrary  act  of  the 
Government,  to  say  to  the  public  creditor,  "  We  fix  you  at  Is.  id.^  or 
whatever  it  may  bef  Might  he  not  say,  <^I  lent  the  money  at  a  much 
higher  rate  of  exchange;  at  any  rate  I  have  the  right  to  whatever 
price  silver  might  rise  to."  Would  not  that  be  something  like  confis- 
cation f — In  one  sense,  perhaps,  but  I  do  not  see  what  relation  the 
Bupee  Loans  have  to  exchange.  The  loans  were  subscribed  for  in 
rupees,  and  are  repayable  in  rupees.  Supposing  silver  goes  to  1«.,  then 
whatt 

449.  We  are  supposing  the  Government  are  going  to  fix  a  rate;  is  it 
not  a  dangerous  thing  to  dot — ^The  present  position  is  that  four  per 
cents  in  India  are  selUng  at  106^.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  four 
per  cent  rupee  loan  being  subscribed  at  any  such  price. 

450.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  rather  a  bold  act  for  any 
Government  or  any  Secretary  of  State,  out  of  his  own  mind  and 
internal  consciousness,  to  fix  the  ratef — ^o.  It  is  calculated  to  save 
the  public  creditor,  who  may  voluntarily  have  transferred  his  rupee 
debt  to  the  home  register,  from  worse  befalling  him. 

451.  But  he  might  not  view  it  in  that  light? — As  a  holder  of  Gov- 
ernment paper,  I  would  be  prepared  to  accept  it. 

452.  Mr.  CouBTNBY.  You  might  give  an  option  to  the  rupee  paper 
holder  to  take  his  present  risk  or  notf — ^Yes. 

453-6.  Do  you  propose  that  the  change  of  standard,  if  adopted,  should 
be  extended  to  Ceylon  t — ^Yes;  the  currency  of  Ceylon  is  on  all  fours 
with  that  of  India. 

457.  It  is  under  a  different  government,  you  are  aware  f — It  is  under 
a  different  government.    The  currency  is  the  same. 

458.  You  think  it  is  essential  that  the  change  should  be  made  there, 
as  well  as  in  India  t — Ceylon,  I  feel  sure,  would  approve  of  the  changa 
I  would  propose  to  extend  it  to  Ceylon. 

459.  K  it  were  not  made  for  Ceylon,  would  you  supx)ose  that  the 
Ceylon  tea-planters  would  have  a  pull  over  the  Indian  tea-planters f — 
It  is  the  China  question  over  again,  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

460.  And  there  is  no  lekin  duty  there  to  assist  the  tea-planter  of 
India! — ^No. 

461.  So  that  you  think  it  is  essential  that  the  same  step  should  be 
taken  in  Ceylon  as  in  India! — ^Yes^  perfectly. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
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lOL  GHASLES  OAIRDHIR  CALLED  IN  ANJ>  EZAMIHED. 

462.  Chairman.  You  are  manager  of  the  Uoion  Bank  of  Scotland  t — 
Yes;  general  manager. 

403.  You  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
fluctuation  in  the  relations  of  gold  and  silver? — Yes. 

464.  And  to  the  questions  which  have  arisen  out  of  those  fluctua- 
tions f — ^Yes;  from  time  to  time  I  have  done  so. 

465.  Have  you  seen  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Currency  Associa- 
tion, with  reference  to  the  existing  evils  and  the  suggested  remedy  of 
a  gold  standard  in  India f — I  have  seen  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr. 
Mackay  to  the  government  of  India,  and  the  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Mackay's  letter  is  addressed,  I  see,  to  the  secretary  to 
government  of  India,  finance  and  commerce  department,  dated  24th 
June,  1892. 

466.  And  the  petition! — ^And  the  petition  to  the  House  oi  Commons. 

467.  Then  you  are  aware  that  the  remedy  suggested  for  the  al- 
leged evils  arising  from  the  fluctuations  of  exchange  is  the  adoption 
of  the  gold  standard  by  India  f — I  suppose  praetically  it  is  so.  They 
put  three  different  propositions  here  in  Mr.  Ma^^kay's  letter;  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  stand  upon  the  first  two.  The  first  is  practically 
bimetallism,  I  suppose f 

468.  Perhaps  I  should  have  said  that  the  proposal  is  that,  if  bimet- 
allism is  not  established,  there  should  be  a  gold  standard  for  Indiaf — 
Yes;  well  then,  they  say,  failing  bimetallism,  and  failing  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  India  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  in  both  countries,  then  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  for  India 
is  the  third. 

469.  Now  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  had  any  experience  which  would 
enable  you  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  extent  of  the  evil  which  they 
suggest  is  the  ground  for  the  change  of  standard? — Well,  I  think  that 
is  a  very  difficult  question.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  considerably 
exaggerated  or  overstated  in  the  petition.  In  clauses  14  and  15, 1  think 
it  is,  where  they  say  the  loss  to  the  government  in  paying  its  sterling 
obligations  in  England  may  be  reckoned  at  800,000,000  of  rupees  or 
80,000,000{.  sterling  at  par  of  exchange.  I  can  not  think  that  this  is  the 
accurate  way  of  stating  it.  I  may  mention  that  I  looked  very  carefully 
into  this  matter  a  few  years  ago  when  the  royal  commission  upon  gold 
and  silver  reported,  and  examined  that  report  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  facts  brought  out  in  reference  to  India;  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  considerable  abatement  must  be  made  from  the  figures 
which  were  then  made  use  of,  and  also  that  there  are  considerable 
counterbalancing  &cts  which  should  be  taken  into  account.  It  seemed 
to  me  that,  whereas  the  total  amount  of  sterling  money  requiring  to  be 
laid  down  annually  in  England  at  that  time  was  about  15,000,0002.  ster- 
ling, there  was  more  than  one- third  .of  that  sum  which,  at  any  rate, 
must  be  dealt  with  separately.  There  is  5,600,000L  that  arises  from 
the  railway  revenue  account.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  regards  that,  that  it 
was  not  quite  a  question  of  taxation;  that  the  railways  were  at  their 
initial  stage,  many  of  them,  and  they  were  bearing  more  heavily  upon 
the  revenue,  or,  at  least,  upon  the  income  of  the  government  at  that  time 
than  they  would  do  by  and  by;  that  fact  was  admitted  by  some  of  the 
officials,  and,  anyhow,  that  railway  revenue  account  is  a  thing  quite 
apart,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  from  the  rest  of  the  question,  and,  looking  to 
iibe  great  prosperity  tikat  exiata  in  India^  it  was  not  unlikely  t\xfiA>  \t 
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woald  be  yery  largely  diminished,  and  so  reduce  the  deficiency  apon 
the  exchange  account. 

470.  You  would  not  dispute,  I  suppose,  that  the  great  fluctuations  in 
exchange  during  the  course  of  any  year  embarrassed  the  Indian  finan- 
cial arrangements? — Oh,  no,  I  do  not  doubt  that  at  all;  but  I  am  look- 
ing to  the  15,000,000{.  a  year  requiring  to  be  laid  down  in  England,  on 
which  a  loss  or  deficiency  of  5,000,000^.  or  thereabouts  is  put  down  to 
exchange  account;  I  think,  if  you  examine  that,  that  you  will  find  tbst 
very  different  characters  attach  to  the  items  which  compose  it  To 
begin  with  there  is  one  called  stores — 1,320A)00{.  I  do  not  think  that 
has  any  business  there  at  all.  The  stores,  I  suppose,  are  the  supplies 
bought  from  year  to  year  by  the  (xovernment,  and  the  exchange  is  just 
part  of  the  price.  It  is  quite  of  a  different  character,  I  think,  from  the 
other  items,  such  as  the  administration  expenses,  the  interest,  and 
80  on. 

471.  Lieut.  Oen.  Strachey.  Does  the  statement  that  the  Govem- 
ment  loses  this  amount,  mean  anything  in  reality  more  than  that  the 
charge  upon  the  government  of  India,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  ex- 
change, is  increased  by  this  amount?  That  I  apprehend  to  be  so. 
Everybody  connected  with  the  government  of  India  has  left  off  talk- 
ing of  the  loss  by  the  exchange;  they  talk  of  the  effect  of  the  exchange 
in  increasing  the  charge  by  so  much? — ^That  is  so,  no  doubt,  but  when 
you  come  to  the  question  of  remedy,  it  is  important  to  see  how  far 
these  are  of  a  permanent  or  transitory  nature.  Now  the  railway 
charges  appear  to  me  to  be  to  a  large  extent  transitory  in  their  charac- 
ter, or  likely  to  be  so;  and  I  think  also  that  in  connection  with  the 
management  of  the  debt,  there  is  no  allowance  made  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
in  the  annual  financial  statements  of  the  Indian  government  (which 
form  the  material  that  I  had  to  work  upon),  for  the  fact  that  the  loans 
that  have  been  contracted  at  home  in  the  last  10  or  12  years  have 
yielded  in  the  outward  remittances  a  profit  on  exchange,  which  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  a  set-off  against  the  deficit  of  exchange  in  the  home  re- 
mittances. When  you  borrow  money  in  this  country  and  send  it  out 
to  India,  you  have  an  advantage  in  remitting  at  Is.  4d.  or  Is,  6d,  for 
the  rupee,  which  is  a  set-off  to  the  loss  which  you  experience  when  yoa 
have  to  bring  money  home  from  India  to  meet  your  annual  interest; 
and  I  think  that  is  a  fair  set-off,  and,  in  short,  that  there  are  counter- 
balancing facts  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  when  you  speak 
of  5,000,000Z.  a  year  of  loss  under  the  head  of  exchange.  My  views  on 
that  matter  were  printed  four  years  ago,  and  I  could  put  in  my  paper, 
if  it  were  thought  of  sufficient  importance,  in  which  the  facts  are 
stated  exactly  according  to  the  figures  of  that  time.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  very  large  deficiency  in  exchange,  and  that  forms 
a  very  dificult  incident  for  the  finance  minister  of  India,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  amount,  but  because  of  its  uncertainty. 

472.  Chairman.  Do  you  at  all  question  the  statement  that  the  oon- 
stant  fluctuations  have  a  tendency  to  harass  and  embarrass  trade? — 
Well,  I  think  that  is  very  much  Exaggerated. 

473.  You  are  not  speaking  now  of  the  government? — "So]  but  the 
effect  upon  trade.  I  think  it  is  very  much  exaggerated,  and  I  think 
there  are  great  differences  of  opinion.  Many  merchants  renounce  that 
idea  altogether.  There  are  some  who  complain  very  loudly,  as  we 
know,  but  I  think  that  requires  to  be  taken  cum  grano. 

474.  Do  you  mean  merchants  trading  with  India? — Merchants  trad- 
ing with  India.  I  think  you  will  find  many  merchants  who  make  very 
light  of  that;  they  regard  it  as  an  incident— a  troublesome  incident 
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ne  doabt — but  it  is  an  incident^  sach  as  we  have  constantly  cropping 
up  in  mach  more  formidable  places.  At  this  moment,  with  Sonth 
America,  with  Bussia,  the  variations  in  exchange  are  the  most  ordi- 
nary incidents,  and  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  serious  to  require  great 
attention.  We  had  in  America  during  the  great  civil  war,  both  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States,  very  troublesome  and  difficult  quesr 
tions  of  the  kind^  but  not  questions  calling  for  impenal  inteference; 
and  I  think  that  is  the  right  view  to  take  of  this  question  of  exchange 
as  bearing  on  the  trade  of  India,  that  it  is  not  one  calling  for  imperial 
interference,  and  that,  perhaps,  more  harm  than  good  would  be  done  by 
interfering  on  that  ground. 

475.  In  your  view,  is  it  not  a  serious  objection  to  a  standard  that  it 
should  not  be  stable,  but  perpetually  fluctuating  in  relation  to  the 
standard  commonly  in  use  in  the  countries  with  which  the  trade  is 
donel — Certainly  it  is  a  troublesome  incident;  I  do  not  think  it  is  more 
than  that. 

476.  Mr.  Courtney.  In  the  cases  to  which  you  have  referred — United 
States,  CMhy  and  Eussia — this  troublesome  incident  is  beyond  our 
power;  but,  supposing  in  the  case  of  India  it  is  within  oui*  power  to 
deal  with,  would  not  it  be  worth  our  while  to  deal  with  itt — I  doubt 
how  far  it  is  within  your  power  to  deal  with  it.  I  think  that  the  deal- 
ing that  has  been — that  we  have  seen  anything  of  up  till  now,  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  harm;  I  think  that  the  action  of  the  United  States  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years  has  done  immense  harm. 

477.  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  dealing  with  it;  that  is  leaving  it 
alone  1 — 'So;  the  idea,  as  I  understand  it,  which  the  United  States 
were  acting  upon  was  that  it  was  desirable  to  restore,  if  possible,  the 
old  relations  of  silver  and  gold,  and  that  one  way  of  doing  that  was  to 
open  up  new  modes  of  using  silver;  and  so  they  created  an  artificial 
demand  for  sUver  in  America  which  has  stimulated  the  production  of 
the  mines,  piled  up  an  immense  quantity  of  silver  which  is  not  used, 
and  very  materially  added,  I  think,  to  the  difficulties  of  India,  both  as 
regards  the  government  of  India  and  the  traders  of  India.  That  has 
been  one  of  the  great  causes,  I  think,  of  fluctuation. 

478.  But,  then,  that  of  course  is  not  a  cause  resulting  from  any  action 
of  the  government  of  the  country;  but  it  is  an  evil  which  may  at  any 
time  be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  other  countries? — True. 

479.  It  is  the  result  of  our  letting  things  alone,  is  it  nott — No;  I  do 
Aot  think  it  is  the  result  of  our  letting  things  alone;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  is  a  warning  against  artificial  interference  from  any  quarter 
without  the  very  geatest  caution.  I  think  that  the  same  results  will 
arise  from  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  home  government  or  the 
Indian  government,  which  is  not  effective. 

480.  Is  it  certain  that  the  action  of  the  American  Government  since 
1890  has  produced,  or  been  one  of  the  causes  producing,  the  recent  fall 
in  the  rupee,  by  stimulating  production! — I  think  it  has  done  so,  and 
I  think  it  has  added  very  materially  to  the  difficulties  that  have  now 
to  be  dealt  with. 

481.  Because,  before  that  policy  was  adopted  by  the  United  States, 
the  rupee  had  fallen  and  been  falling,  with  certain  checks,  seriously 
and  continuously;  what  proof  is  there  that  it  would  not  have  come 
down  to  the  point  at  which  it  has  now  arrived,  even  if  the  United 
States  had  not  adopted  that  policy  in  1890? — Well,  I  think  you  have 
got  tJiis  fact,  that  for  two  years  and  a  half  nearly  the  American  Gov- 
ernment have  been  under  a  law  passed  for  the  purpose,  buying  month 
by  month  a  quantity  of  silver  equal  to  the  hali^  or  so,  of  the  whole 
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prodaction  of  tlie  mines  in  the  world.  That,  I  think,  mast  hare  exer- 
cised a  powerfhl  inflaence  upon  the  silver  market.  I  think  it  has  in- 
duced a  larger  prodaction  of  silver  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
done,  and,  as  the  silver  was  not  wanted,  but  lies  piled  up  in  stores  in 
the  United  States,  1  think  that  that  immense  store,  amounting  to,  I 
think,  about  20,000,000{.  sterling  value  of  silver,  weighs  uxK)n  the  mar- 
ket now. 

482.  But,  when  you  speak  of  that  store,  the  greater  part  of  that  is 
in  circulation,  is  it  not! — ^No,  it  is  not  so.  To  some  extent  it  is  repre- 
sented by  paper  in  circulation;  but  the  silver  was  not  in  the  least 
required.  The  paper  in  circulation,  the  United  States  Government 
until  now  have  always  professed,  is  as  good  as  gold,  and  they  have  not 
departed  &om  the  gold  standard;  but.,  while  they  adhere  to  the  princi- 
ple of  a  gold  standard,  they  have  gone  on  piling  up  quantities  of  sil- 
ver, which,  if  the  paper  is  to  be  paid  in  gold,  is  of  no  earthly  use.  It 
might  as  well  be  pig-iron. 

483.  But  the  paper  is  not  to  be  paid  in  gold  is  itt — ^Yes. 

484.  It  is  to  be  paid  in  silver  t — No. 

485.  The  silver  certificates ! — The  silver  certificates  are  legal  tender 
alongside  of  the  national  bank  currency,  and  in  that  way  they  are 
supported  at  their  gold  value;  but  they  are  regarded  in  the  United 
States  as  being  the  equivalent  of  gold,  and  they  are  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  as  being  equal  to  gold,  and  not  as  being  merely  of  the  value  of 
the  silver  which  represents  them. 

486.  Well,  be  it  so;  but  there  are  an  amount  which  would  represent 
65,000,000^.  in  converting  the  dollars  into  pounds  sterling;  there  are 
about  65,000,000L  sterling  of  silver  certificates  in  circulation,  are  there 
not! — "W  eU.  1  have  not  the  figures;  there  is  a  very  large  sum. 

487.  Well,  take  those  figures.  The  silver  in  the  United  States'  vaults, 
which  those  certificates  represent,  is  as  much  in  circulation,  is  it  not, 
afi  if  the  dollars  themselves  were  in  circulationf — No,  I  think  not. 

488.  Why  t — Because  this  paper  is  to  be  paid  in  gold,  which  is  what 
the  United  States  Treasurer  has  specially  announc^ — ^that  he  will  see 
to  its  being  paid  in  gold.* 

489.  When  was  that  announcement  madet — ^It  was  done,  I  thinky 
within  the  last  12  mouths. 

490.  Well:  but,  before  that,  the  65,000,000{.  had  got  into  drcala- 
tiont — ^Yes,  out  the  silver  will  not  help  him  to  pay  the  gold. 

*Note  by  Mr.  Gairdner. — I  mnst  aak  leave  to  make  an  explanation  and  rectifloa- 
tion  of  this  reply. 

1.  By  the  terms  of  the  silver  act  of  1890  it  is  provided,  section  2.  "That  the  Treaa- 
nry  notes  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  snaU  be  redeemable 
on  demand  in  coin  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  when  so  redeemed  may 
be  reissued ;  but  no  greater  or  less  amount  of  such  notes  shaU  be  outstanding  at 
any  time  than  the  cost  of  the  silver  bullion,  and  the  standard  silver  dollurB  coined 
therefrom  then  held  in  the  Treasury  purchased  by  such  notes;  and  such  Treasury 
notes  shaU  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  aU  debts,  public  and  private,  except  where 
otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract^  ana  shaU  be  receivable  for  customs, 
taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and  when  so  received  may  be  reissued  and  such  notes 
when  held  by  any  national  banking  association  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  its  law- 
fiil  reserve.  That,  upon  demand  of  the  holder  oi  anv  of  the  Treasury  notes  herein 
provided  for,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU,  under  such  regulations  as  he  m^y 
prescribe,  redeem  such  notes  in  gold  or  silver  coin  at  his  discretion,  it  being  the  evtoo- 
lished  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  paritjf  with  each  other, 
upon  the  present  legal  ratio  or  euch  ratio  as  may  he  provided  by  law," 

2.  The  declaration  of  the  national  policy  to  uphold  the  parity  of  value  of  the 

fold,  silver,  and  paper  dollars  was  thus  expressed  by  President  Harrison  on  18th 
Ufi^ist,  1891  (see  London  Times  of  20th  August,  1891) : 

'"The  law  of  commerce  may  be  selfishness,  but  the  law  of  statesmanship  should  be 
broader  and  more  liberal.    I  say  that  every  dollar,  whether  in  paper  or  ooiii|  issued 
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491.  I  am  not  talking  about  being  helped  to  pay  the  gold.  What  I 
un  talking  about  is  their  being  in  circulation ;  are  you  aware  that  in 
the  Eastern  States  of  America  the  gold  is  only  in  circulation,  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  silver  is  in  circidation,  by  means  of  certificates  t — 


492.  There  are  gold  certificates  as  well  as  silver  certificates  ! — ^Yes. 

493.  The  gold  does  not  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  shape  of  four- 
dollar  pieces! — No. 

494.  But  it  is  represented  by  certificates  f — ^Yes. 

495.  Well,  should  you  say  that  that  gold  is  in  circulation! — ^WeU, 
it  is  practically  in  circulation,  because  it  is  held  there  to  meet  the 
paper. 

496.  Well,  why  is  the  silver  not  in  circulation  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  1 — ^Because  the  silver  paper  is  to  be  paid  in  gold,  and  the  silver 
will  not  pay  it  in  gold. 

497.  You  say  the  silver  paper  is  to  be  paid  in  gold;  that,  you  say,  is 
some  recent  statement.  I  am  not  aware  when  that  was  made,  but  the 
sUver  certificates  were  in  circulation  long  before  any  such  statement 
had  been  madet — ^Well,  the  paper  is  in  circulation. 

^8.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  the  habit  of  the  people  in  the  Eastern 
States  to  use  paper  and  not  to  use  metal  at  all — whether  gold  or  sil- 
ver t — ^Yes. 

499.  WeU,  does  it  matter  whether  there  are  in  circulation  silver  or 
gold  certificates,  the  silver  or  gold  on  which  they  are  based  being  in 
the  United  States  Treasury,  or,  if  there  were  just  as  many  silver  and 
gold  pieces  in  circulation,  would  it  make  any  difference f — I  think  it  is 
most  material  that  the  commodity  at  the  back  of  the  paper  should  be 
gold  and  not  silver. 

500.  I  am  not  talking  of  what  should  be,  I  am  talking  of  what  ist — 
It  is  silver.  But  I  say  it  might  just  as  well  be  any  other  commodity. 
The  effect  of  it  is,  as  I  think,  to  pile  up  a  quantity  of  silver  which  serves 
no  useful  purpose ;  no  better  purpose  than  pig  iron  would  do  if  the  paper 
is  to  be  paid  in  gold. 

501.  Well,  but  supposing  the  United  States  Treasurer  had  said  he 
would  pay  in  gold  or  exchange  for  gold  the  silver  that  was  in  circula- 
tion; that  would  have  precisely  the  same  effect,  would  it  noti — I  think, 
not.  I  think  that  if  you  were  going  to  pay  in  gold  you  must  have  the 
gold  with  which  to  meet  the  paper. 

and  stamped  by  the  Qoyemment,  should  always,  and  everywhere,  be  as  good  as  any 
other  dollar." 

3.  Mr.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Foster,  repljing  to  questions  fh>m  the  Hayes  Re- 
publican Club,  Mass.,  stated  (see  Times  of  20th  October,  1891) : 

''Treasury  notes  differ  from  sUver  certiiicates  in  that  they  are  redeemable  in 
either  gold  or  silver  coin  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  a 

Srovision  in  the  law,  which  is  a  virtual  promisef  that  the  notes  will  always  be  re- 
eemed  in  gold  or  its  exact  equivalent  in  silver.  The  certificates  are  promises  to 
pay  a  silver  doUar  which  has  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  at  the  time  the  certifi- 
cates were  issued,  and  they  are  receivable  for  Government  dues.  Treasury  notes  are 
redeemable  in  gold  when  they  are  so  presented  for  redemption  at  the  Tteasury  or 
any  assistant  treasury." 

4.  It  would  thus  appear  that  I  was  in  error  in  stating  that  the  special  announce* 
ment  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  related  to  silver  certificates  as  well  as 
to  Tr^isury  notes.  It  does  not  do  so.  The  privileges  of  the  silver  certificates  rest  on 
the  acts  of  Congress.. in  which,  besides  declaring  them  legal  tender  for  Government 
dues,  it  is  recognized  that  the  maintenance  of  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each 
other  upon  the  present  ratio  is  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States.  This 
being  so,  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  me  in  reply  to  question  477,  et  infra,  ou 
the  uselessness  of  adding  to  the  already  excessive  stock  of  silver,  and  the  injury  to 
the  mlTeir  market  thus  oAueed  by  the  policy  of  the  United  Statea^ 
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502.  I  am  not  talking  about  whether  it  is  practicable  or  can  be  done, 
but  the  offer  to  pay  gold  for  Bilver  dollars  would  be  precisely  the  same 
as  the  offer  to  pay  gold  for  sUver  certiflcates,  would  it  notf — Well,  I  do 
not  quit<e  follow  the  question. 

503.  The  pointof  my  question  is  this:  Supposing  you  had  05,000,0002. 
of  silver  dollars  in  circulation,  and  the  United  States  Treasurer  was 
prepared  to  pay  gold  for  any  of  those  dollars,  should  you  say  that  the 
fact  that  he  announced  that  he  was  prepared  to  exchange  them  for  gold 
would  prevent  their  being  in  circulation! — 'So;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

504.  Well,  why  does  it  prevent  the  silver  certificates,  which  repre- 
sent 80  much  silver  held  against  them,  from  being  in  circulation f— It 
does  not  prevent  them  from  being  in  circulation,  but  the  point  which  I 
wish  to  make  is,  that  the  silver  which  is  being  piled  up  in  the  United 
States  is  not  available  to  meet  the  paper  in  payment  in  gold,  and  the 
notes  might  just  as  well  have  been  issued  without  that  silver  as  with  it 
So  that  yon  have  got  a  great  addition  to  the  silver  stores  of  the  world, 
which  is  not  required,  which  hangs  upon  the  market,  and  tends  to  de- 
press the  value  of  silver.  I  think  that  the  legislation  of  the  United 
States  2}  years  ago  has  been  injurious  to  the  price  of  silver  on  the 
oi>en  market. 

505.  Prior  to  that  state  of  things  created  two  years  ago,  they  were 
already  purchasing  half  the  amount  which  they  purchased  at  that  date, 
were  they  nott — ^To  the  extent  of  about  half,  I  think. 

506.  Well,  do  you  think  that  that  had  the  same  depressing  effect?— I 
tgink  so,  always  provided  that  the  United  States  intend  to  uphold  gold 
as  their  basis,  which  I  understand  is  their  intention;  they  have  never 
announced  any  opposite  intention. 

507.  Do  you  suppose  then  that,  if,  for  the  last  16  years,  the  United 
States  had  not  purchased  that  silver,  the  price  of  silver  would  have  been 
higher  than  it  has  been  during  those  years  t — ^Well,  it  is  difficult  to 
answer  that  question.  I  think  there  would  not  have  been  so  much 
silver  in  existence  as  there  is  now,  for  I  think  they  have  stimulated  the 
production  of  silver.  But,  if  the  United  States  are  going  to  adhere  to 
a  gold  basis,  then  the  silver  they  hold  in  excess  of  the  wants  for  small 
money  is  of  no  more  use  to  them  than  it  would  be  to  us  if  we  had 
50,000,000^  or  100,000,0001.  of  silver  lying  in  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  would  be  of  no  avail  to  us  as  long  as  we  stand  on  the  gold  basis ;  and 
in  the  United  States,  if  they  intend  to  adhere  to  the  gold  basis,  I  think 
they  have  got  a  most  needless  amount  of  silver  stored  up  there,  which 
is  a  material  fact  bearing  on  th^  price  of  silver  in  India. 

507a.  But  should  you  say  that  it  was  the  same  thing  to  issue  an 
unlimited  amount  of  notes  without  any  metal  behind,  as  to  issue  them 
with  silver  behind? — Well,  of  course,  they  are  not  given  away  for  noth- 
ing; there  must  be  something  behind.  In  the  Bank  of  England  they 
are  required  by  law  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  gold;  but,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  not  covered  by  gold  they  are  covered  by  something  else— 
mostly  Government  securities.  In  the  United  States,  if  they  had  not 
fixed  upon  silver  as  the  commodity  which  was  to  cover  that  branch  of 
their  pax>er  circulation,  there  would  have  been  something  else  no  doubt — 
perhaps  Government  securities  also. 

508.  That  silver  certificate  paper  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  paper 
issued  without  anything  at  its  backf — Oh,  no.  I  am  speaking  of  that 
now  as  having  been  the  means  of  adding  to  the  world's  stores  of  silver 
in  a  way  which,  I  think,  has  been  injurious  to  the  price  of  the  rupee. 

509.  In  your  view,  it  has  stimulated  production;  it  must  have,  must 
it  noty  because  it  has  kept  the  price  higher  than  it  would  otherfrise 
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have  beenl — ^It  has  stimulated  production,  because  it  has  stimulated 
the  demand  to  a  very  large  extent.  If  it  has  absorbed  half  the  pro- 
duction of  the  world,  I  should  say  it  must  have  had  an  influence  upon 
the  price — ^flrst,  by  raising  the  price;  secondly,  by  stimulating  produc- 
tion of  the  mines,  which  would  tend  to  depress  the  price. 

510.  But,  when  you  speak  of  that,  this  half  of  the  product  of  the  world 
has  been  quite  a  recent  thing.  There  has  not  been  much  time  for  it  to 
stimulate  production  t — Well,  it  has  been  going  on  for  about  two  years 
and  a  half,  since  August,  1890. 

611.  About  two  years! — ^Yes. 

512.  Then  before  that — ^I  am  talking  of  the  time  before  that.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  the  view  that  you  are  suggesting. 
Take  the  time  when  they  were  buying  these  2,000,000  dollars  a  montii 
instead  of  the  4,500,000  which  they  buy  now;  do  you  suggest  that 
that  lowered  the  price  of  silver  during  these  years f — ^I  think  the  ulti- 
mate result  has  been  to  lower  it.  I  think  it  created  a  sudden  rise  in 
silver  at  the  time,  because  people  thought  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
sustaining  the  market  price. 

513.  I  am  not  talking  of  this  recent  change;  I  am  talking  of  the  pre- 
vious state  of  things,  irom  1874  down  to  1890---those  16  years  when  the 
Government  bought  a  large  amount;  the  change  was  to  more  than 
double  the  amount  in  1890.  Up  to  that  time  they  had  been  buying  less 
than  half  the  amount  they  buy  now.  Well,  do  you  think  that  the  effect 
of  this  purchase  from  1874  onwards,  under  the  Bland  Act,  was  to  lower 
the  price  ot  silver  during  those  years! — ^Well,  I  think  the  ultimate  effect 
must  have  been  so,  because  I  can  not  see  that  the  silver  was  wanted.  I 
think  that  they  were  led  to  make  these  purchases  by  a  party  in  their  Con- 
gress^ who  managed  to  carry  the  Legislature  to  the  resolution  of  buy- 
ing silver,  practically  to  support  the  silver  market,  as  T  think. 

514.  Oidinarily  speaking,  if  you  bring  in  an  extra  purchaser  of  a 
large  amount,  the  tendency  will  be  to  raise  the  price,  will  it  nott — No 
doubt;  but  there  is  no  great  confidence,  I  think,  ihat  the  policy  will  be 
ultimately  maintained.  I  think  there  is  a  very  considerable  apprehen- 
sion at  this  moment  that  there  may  be  a  complete  reversal  of  this  silver 
policy  before  very  long,  and  it  is  that  apprehension  which,  I  think,  has 
led  to  the  fall  of  x)rices,  and  there  is  no  saying  to  what  extent  the  fall 
may  take  place  because  of  the  disordered  state  in  which  it  has  landed 
the  silver  market. 

515.  Gould  you  give  me  a  reference  to  the  date  when  you  say  this 
declaration  was  made  about  paying  the  silver  certificates  in  goldf — ^I 
have  no  doubt  I  could  get  you  that.  It  was  a  declaration  made,  I 
think,  by  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States.    I  will  take  a  note  of  it. 

516.  But  there  is  no  law  which  would  entitle  people  to  receive  it  in 
gold? — ^Well,  no;  but  there  was  an  uneasiness  in  the  States  as  to  what 
precisely  was  the  i)08ition  of  these  silver  certificates,  and  the  question 
was  put,  1  think,  to  the  Treasurer,  and  he  gave  an  explicit  answer  that 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  redeem  that  pax)er  in  gold.  I  think  that 
was  the  purport  of  the  thing.    (See  note  to  question  488.) 

517.  Mr.  GuBBiE.  I  think  both  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
have  declared  as  a  basis  of  their  policy,  that  every  dollar  in  the  United 
States  is  to  be  equal  to  every  other  dollar.  I  thmk  that  will  be  found 
on  the  platform  of  Harrison  and  Cleveland. 

518.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Has  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  any 
power  to  bind  the  people  of  the  United  States  t — I  do  not  know  as  to 
liat,  but  I  think  it  satisfied  the  public  mind  at  the  time. 
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519.  Chairman.  Have  you  considered  the  suggestion  to  substitate 
a  gold  standard  in  India  for  the  present! — ^Yes;  I  have  given  it  as 
mnch  attention  as  my  materials,  I  may  say,  enabled  me  to  work  upon; 
and,  the  more  I  examined  it,  the  more  serious  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
t)f  it  seemed  to  me  to  grow. 

520.  Will  you  state  what  those  difficulties  are,  as  they  occur  to 
youf — ^Well,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  the  important  preliminary  ques- 
tion, which,  perhaps,  I  had  better  refer  to,  that  is,  whether  I  may  as- 
sume that  a  gold  standard  for  India  means  a  gold  coinage  also,  because, 
if  it  does,  I  should  like  to  understand  that,  or  rather  I  should  like  to 
make  my  statement  on  that  assumption.  I  do  so  because  I  can  not 
imagine  how  it  will  be  at  all  practicable  without  that,  without,  that 
is  to  say,  the  silver  coinage  being  convertible  into  gold.  I  can  not  see 
how  there  can  be  a  gold  standard  and  an  inconvertible  silver  currency. 

521.  Convertible  into  gold — in  what  way  do  you  meanf — Ck)nvertible 
into  gold  at'the  desire  of  the  public  or  the  holder  of  the  silver. 

522.  That  is  to  say,  the  right  to  have  gold  for  the  silver! — ^I  think 
that  is  essential.  I  can  not  imagine  how  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a 
silver  currency  and  a  gold  standard  upon  any  other  principle  than 
that.  If  that  were  not  so,  if  it  were  not  convertible  into  gold,  then  it 
would  be  a  forced  silver  currency,  which  is  like  a  forced  paper  cur- 
rency^ there  would  be  no  automatic  action  by  which  the  amount  of 
silver  currency  in  circulation  could  be  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  the 
time.  It  would  be  redundant  at  one  time;  there  would  be  too  little  of 
it  at  another  time. 

523.  Do  you  know  what  the  state  of  things  is  in  France  at  present!* 
Yes;  I  know  something  of  that. 

524.  There  is  a  large  silver  currency  in  circulation,  is  there  not! — 
Yes;  there  is. 

525.  And  there  is  no  right  there  to  have  the  silver  converted  into 
gold! — ^No;  but  there  are  circumstances  there  which  I  was  going  to 
refer  to.  1  think  the  case  of  France  is  most  important  as  bearing  ux>on 
the  subject  under  consideration,  and  I  was  going  to  make  a  reference 
to  that  more  particularly.  Perhaps  I  shall  best  be  understood  if  at 
present  I  assume  that  there  must  be  a  convertibility  of  the  silver  into 
gold  currency  upon  some  basis  to  be  provided  for. 

526.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  why  you  say  there 
must  be  that  convertibility,  that  the  scheme  could  not  work  without 
that  convertibility! — ^Because  there  would  then  be  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  rupees  that  might  come  into  circulation.  But,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  come  back  upon  that.  The  case  of  France  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  perhaps,  if  I  refer  now  to  the  case  of 
France,  it  will  help  to  clear  the  way  a  little.  The  case  of  France,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  this:  France  has  been  a  bimetallic  country  since 
1803,  in  name  at  any  rate,  though  not  altogether  in  full  effect.  Yet 
down  to  1850  France  was  for  all  practical  purposes  a  silver  country, 
and  during  that  time  there  was  very  little  coinage  excepting  of  silver. 
The  figures  were  given  by  Dr.  Soetbeer  to  the  royal  commission, 
showing  the  fact  that  the  coinage  in  the  30  years  ending  in  1850  was, 
as  regards  gold,  18,000,0002. ;  as  regards  silver,  127,000,000{.  Then 
came  a  change.  During  these  30  years,  according  to  Dr.  Soetbeer,  the 
market  value  of  silver  was  on  the  average  of  those  30  years  15.79,  the 
legal  ratio  in  France  being  15.50.  There  was,  therefore,  a  margin  of 
.29,  which  is  equal  to  1.87  per  cent,  by  which  the  value  of  silver  in  the 
open  market  was  below  the  value  of  silver  at  the  mint  in  France,  the 
result  being  that  France  had  silver  poured  into  ity  and  was  to  all 
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intents  and  pnrposes  a  silver  couutrf .  Then  came  the  change  in  1850. 
The  California  mines  were  discovered  in  1848,  and  in  1851  there  came 
the  Australian  mines,  which  completely  changed  the  relative  positions 
of  gold  and  silver,  baring  the  following  20  years,  according  to  Dr« 
Soetbeer,  the  average  value  of  silver  in  the  open  market  was  15.41, 
being  .09,  equal  to  .58  x>er  cent,  below  the  legal  ratio;  that  is  to  say, 
silver  was  of  greater  value  in  the  open  market  daring  these  20  years 
than  it  was  at  the  French  mint.  Then  the  silver  of  France  was  drained 
away  and  was  replaced  by  gold  by,  you  may  call  it,  an  antomatic  tide, 
which  substituted  the  one  metal  for  the  other.  In  1870 — of  course  I  am 
speaking  now  in  round  figures,  but  I  think  with  accuracy  as  regards 
the  main  facts — ^in  1870  there  was  no  excess  of  silver  left  in  tiie  Bank 
of  France. 

The  coinage  during  these  20  years  was  of  silver  28,000,000/. ;  of  gold 
257,000,0002.,  which  supports  the  general  statement  that  during  these 
20  years  France  had  changed  firom  a  silver  country  to  a  gold  couu- 
try.  Then  came  the  German  war,  and  all  that  followed  upon  that,  and 
in  1873  or  1872, 1  think  the  end  of  1872,  the  Germans  resolved  to  cast 
out  their  silver  and  substitute  gold  for  it.  The  United  States  were  also 
engaged  with  their  immense  amount  ot  forced  paper  currency,  and  were 
laying  their  hands  upon  all  the  gold  they  could  get  in  the  States.  Italy 
in  a  similar  way  was  engaged  with  their  currency.  This  soon  told  upon 
the  flow  of  gold  and  silver  in  France.  France  had  by  this  time  associ- 
ated with  itself  other  four  countries  in  the  Latin  Union,  and  they  found 
that  the  gold  would  have  ebbed  away  from  them  if  they  had  stood  by 
the  bimetallic  priuciple.  They  then  suspended  one  of  the  three  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Bimetallic  Union,  the  priuciple,  namely,  that 
there  was  to  be  free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  mints  of  these  five 
countries.  The  other  two  principles  were  allowed  to  stand,  the  one 
being  the  ratio  fixed  at  15^  to  If  and  the  other  that  the  debtor  had  the 
right  of  paying  his  debt  in  whichever  metal  he  found  most  convenient. 
Well,  the  coinage  of  sUver  was  suspended.  Then  came  the  question  as 
to  what  France  was  to  do  in  order  to  maintain  in  the  open  market  the 
parity  of  value  at  the  x)oint  of  15^  to  1.  They  were  most  favourably 
placed  apparently  for  this  purpose.  They  had  been  extremely  favour- 
ably placed  for  carrying  out  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver;  much 
more  favourably,  I  am  s^aid,  than  the  government  of  India  would  find 
themselves  at  the  present  time,  but  they  appeared  also  to  be  very  favour- 
ably placed  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  silver  which  had  been  coined 
in  France.  There  was  no  visible  redundancy  of  silver.  Well,  then,  what 
has  France  had  to  do  in  order  to  maintain  the  parity  during  the  years 
sabsequent  to  1883 1  They  have  had  to  find  50,000,0002.  sterling  to  te* 
tire  redundant  silver,  and  the  Bank  of  France  at  this  moment  holds 
»,000,OOOZ.  of  saver.* 

527.  Why  do  you  say  that  they  had  to  find  50,000,000t  of  gold,  to 
get  rid  of  the  redundant  silver? — I  mean  to  say  they  have  had  to  re- 
Ueve  the  market — relieve  the  public  of  50,000,0002.  of  silver,  which 
was  coined,  and  was  in  excess  of  t^e  silver  required  for  the  purposes 
of  the  people. 

52S.  You  are  speaking  of  the  50,000,0001.  that  they  hold  of  silver!— 
They  hold  it  in  the  Bank  of  France.  That  has  all  come  in  since 
1872-'93,  and  that  must  be  regarded — at  least,  I  can  find  no  other 

^Hfote  by  Mr.  Gairdner.  See  Mr.  Birch's  paper,  formine  Appendix  VII  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Gold  and  Silver,  1887,  according:  to  whioh  thb 
•took  of  stiver  in  the  Bank  of  France  in  1871  went  as  low  as  l«400,000i.i  while  in 
NoTflmlwr,  JJS02,  it  is  61,100,000{. 
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explanation  of  the  fact  of  their  having  to  take  in  all  that  silyer,  ex- 
cepting  the  fact  that  this  silver  was  stored  or  hoarded,  for  the  French 
people  were  always  great  hoarders,  and  they  had  to  take  in  that 
60,000,0(K){.— they  have  had  to  find  the  money  to  take  in  50,000,0001 
of  silver,  which  silver  has  become  greatly  depreciated,  and  would  now 
involve  the  country,  for  I  do  not  suppose  the  Bank  of  France  would 
be  held  responsible  in  the  matter,  but  the  country  will  sustain  a  loss 
at  the  present  market  price  upon  that  of  not  less  than  15,000,0002.  to 
17,000,0002.  Well,  that  is  what  has  happened  in  France,  and  that  or 
something  like  that,  is  what  I  think  will  happen  in  Inaia  when  yoa 
come  to  introduce  a  gold  currency,  and  I  think  you  will  have  it  with 
great  aggravations. 

529.  It  is  only  assumption  that  the  Indian  currency  at  present  is 
redundantf — ^Yes.  I  think  from  all  that  we  know,  and  of  course  yoor 
information  may  go  far  beyond  what  I  have,  but,  unless  I  am  greatly 
misinformed,  I  should  imagine  that  there  is  a  redundant  circulation  of 
silver  in  India,  hoarded,  and  generally  held  throughout  the  country, 
which  is  incalculable  by  me  at  any  rate.  The  (Government  may  have 
some  information  upon  the  point.  I  think,  going  back  now  to  tiie 
poiiit  which  I  left  some  little  time  ago,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
government  of  India  to  maintain  the  parity  of  silver  and  gold  at  the 
xatio  to  be  resolved  upon,  precisely  as  was  necessary  in  France,  but 
with  this  disadvantage,  that  France  probaly  knew  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  government  of  India  are  likely  to  know  as  to  the  private 
hoards.  I  think  it  is  an  incalculable  quantity,  that  is  one  serious 
difficulty  as  it  appears  to  me. 

530.  Then  France  has  accomplished  the  result,  not  in  the  way  you 
suggested;  by  making  the  silver  legally  convertible  into  gold,  but  by 
storing  up  this  50,000,000L  of  silver  t — Well,  they  have  not  made  it 
legally  convertible,  but  they  have  fodnd  it  necessary  to  maintain  an 
approximate  parity  to  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  Gold  has  at  times  gone  to 
7,  8,  and  10  per  mille  of  a  premium,  but  they  have  never  allowed  it  to 
go  to  a  very  excessive  premium.  The  way  in  which  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  that  is  by  taking  in  from  the  market  the  redundant 
silver. 

531.  Now,  are  there  any  notes  issued  against  this  silver  in  the 
Bank  of  France  f — ^Well,  the  note  circulation  in  France  has  enormously 
increased.  I  think  that  it  has  to  a  very  large  extent  been  done  by  an 
increase  in  their  note  circulation.  The  note  circulation,  as  is  well 
known,  has  run  up  to  100,000,000{.  sterling.  Against  that,  or  at  least 
alongside  of  that,  they  hold  55,000,000;.  of  gold  and  about  50,000,0002. 
of  silver^  and  very  likely  the  withdrawal  of  so  much  coin  was  largely 
accomplished  by  increasing  their  issue  of  notes. 

532.  But,  supposing  there  were  notes  issued  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  50,000,0002.  of  silver,  the  Bank  of  France  would  not  lose, 
would  it,  by  the  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  the  50,000,0002.  of 
silver;  the  position  would  only  be  that  their  notes  would  to  a  certain 
extent  not  be  supported  by  the  precious  metal  f — In  the  long  run  some 
one  must  lose,  unless  there  is  a  revival  in  the  price  of  silver.  That 
50,000,0001.  of  silver  is  not  worth  more  than  33,000,0002.  or  34,000,0001. 
at  this  moment.  As  before  the  law  I  should  say  that  the  position  of 
the  Bank  of  France  is  this :  They  are  entitled  to  say.  We  shall  pay  aQ 
our  creditors  in  silver ;  we  are  entitled  to  do  so,  ana,  having  done  sa 
we  shall  have  our  8,000,0002.  of  capital  represented  by  gold;  but  thac 
isprecisely  the  thing  which  I  apprehend  the  Government  of  France 
would  like  to  avoid^  just  as  I  think  they  would  avoid  the  penalty 
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whicb  they  have  to  pay — the  Government  have  to  pay — ^for  their  bi- 
metaJlism.  and  for  their  attempt  to  maintain  the  conventional  ratio  at 
a  time  when  the  actual  ratio  had  run  away  from  it. 

533.  There  is  a  large  amoant  of  silver  circalating  in  France,  is  there 
not? — Oh,  a  very  large  unonnt. 

534.  And  circulating  at  the  fixed  ratio  t — Circulating  at  the  fixed 
ratio. 

535.  That  in  France  has  been  brought  about  without  any  legal  right 
to  convert  the  silver  into  goldf — ^True,  but  it  has  been  done,  as  I  think, 
by  this  sacrifice  which  I  have  endeavored  to  explain,  namely,  of  finding 
60,000,0001.  with  which  to  withdraw  redundant  silver,  and  at  the  same 
time  standing  the  risk  of  loss  upon  that  large  sum. 

536.  But,  when  you  say  "finding  the  money  to  withdraw  that  re- 
dundant 50,000,000^.'^  do  you  suggest  that  that  50,000,000^.  of  silver 
has  been  obtained  by  their  parting  with  50,000,000^.  of  goldf — No,  not 
at  all.  I  think  it  has  probably  been  done  by  issuing  notes,  but  still 
the  bank  has  done  that  in  order  to  maintain  approximately  the  con- 
ventional parity  of  gold  and  silver. 

537.  Yes;  but,  supposing  in  India  the  result  were  only  that  which 
yon  say  has  been  seen  in  France,  namely,  that  the  treasury  should  take 
from  circulation  50,000,000{.  of  silver,  and  issue  50,000,000{.  of  notes; 
what  would  be  the  particular  mischief  done  to  India  by  thatf — Well, 
that  raises  the  question  as  to  how  something  like  the  French  operation 
eould  be  worked  out  in  India.  That  is  a  question  which,  perhaps,  I 
ought  not  to  speak  upon,  as  I  have  no  information  beyond  what  is  o))en 
to  all  the  public.  But  in  the  first  place,  you  would  have  this  question 
to  face,  namely,  would  they  take  your  notes f  The  public  of  India  are 
not  accustomed  to  notes.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  are  accustomed  to 
silver.  They  will  keep  their  silver;  but,  if  you  substitute  gold  for  sil- 
ver, or  if  you  make  their  silver  convertible  into  gold,  I  should  antici- 
pate that  the  people,  who  are  fond  of  hoarding  silver,  will  find  gold  so 
much  more  easy  to  hoard  that  they  will  make  a  very  large  demand  for 
gold.  Before  you  can  have  a  note  circulation  you  must  create  in  the 
people  the  preference  for  paper  which  exists,  for  example,  with  us  in 
Scotland  and  in  some  other  countries.  In  America  it  exists,  and  all 
those  various  classes  of  paper,  which  are  very  complicated  to  the  for- 
eign^,  they  prefer.    But  in  India  it  is  not  so,  I  should  think. 

538.  We  have  been  told  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  tendency 
to  change,  in  the  respect  that  there  is  much  more  paper  in  circulation 
than  there  used  to  bet — Well,  I  leave  that  entirely  an  open  question, 
as  I  have  no  information;  I  merely  want  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  if  you  have,  as  I  apprehend  you  would  require  to  have,  a  fixed 
relation  between  the  value  of  silver  and  gold,  and  that  the  silver  shall 
be  convertible,  by  which  I  apprehend  we  must  mean  readily  convertible, 
and  not  convertible,  as  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  in  large  blocks 
of  money — ^hundred  or  thousand  pOund  blocks — I  think  if  you  have  it 
readDy  convertible  into  gold  you  might  find  a  most  serious  demand  for 
gold  which  would  involve  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  government 
of  India  of  a  very  important  kind.  And,  if  it  led  to  India  absorbing  a 
large  amount  of  gold,  then  it  might  lead  to  a  further  fall  in  gold  prices, 
which  would  add,  among  other  things,  to  the  pressure  of  the  sterling 
debt  of  India.  These  are  contingencies  which  I  only  put  forward  be- 
cause they  occur  to  me  as  being  x>ossible.  Then  there  remains  another 
suggestion  which  I  should  like  to  make,  particularly  as  Mr.  Gurrie  be- 
longs to  another  commission  that  is  to  meet  one  of  these  days,  a  sug- 
t^etion  ^bich  perhaps  rather  belongs  to  the  International  Oonferenoe 
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than  to  this,  namely,  how  far  is  it  desirable  that  conntries  that  hoard, 
or  countries  that  have  no  effective  system  of  banking,  should  have  a 
gold  currency  t  Is  it  safe;  is  not  the  power  of  absorption  in  India,  for 
example,  and  perhaps  in  other  countries  besides,  so  great  that  they 
would  easily  absorb,  if  they  go  on  prospering,  all  the  annual  product 
of  gold  fi'om  the  minesf  I  doubt  extremely  whether  it  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  world,  or  in  the  interest  of  India  with  her  sterling  debt^  to 
do  anything  which  will  largely  increase  the  demand  for  gold.  I  think 
that  is  a  question  that  would  require  very  serious  consideration,  apart 
from  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  the  Indian  government  find 
themselves  with  their  sterling  debi,  and  with  their  officials  and  oth» 
matters  of  that  kind;  the  silver  currency  is  the  real  currency,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  is  suitable  for  a  country  like  India. 

539.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  state  of  exchange  must  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  investment  of  money  in  IndiaT — Well,  the  investment  of  Eng- 
lish  money  has  gone  on  very  largely;  but  very  likely  it  has,  to  some 
extent,  prevented  it. 

540.  But  it  only  went  on  largely  on  a  gold  basis! — ^Well,  no.  I  think 
it  is  going  on  now.  I  think  there  is  a  great  development  in  tea  and 
jute  factories. 

541.  Mr.  CuBBiE.  And  in  railways! — ^Well,  I  think  they  would  have 
gone  on  more  rapidly  most  likely. 

542.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  been  obliged,  owing 
to  the  want  of  private  enterprise,  to  borrow  money  in  sterling  for  the 
construction  of  railways  in  India! — It  is  a  question  whether  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  in  sterling;  I  think  they  could  have 
borrowed,  though  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  in  India.  I  think  Eng- 
lishmen would  have  invested  their  money  in  ru^^^ee  paper,  and  the  bur- 
den of  loss  by  exchange  on  the  rupee  paper,  if  it  went  on  increasing, 
would  fall  not  on  the  Government  but  on  somebody  else. 

543.  But  has  not  that  great  fall  in  rupee  paper  forced  the  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  in  sterling  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  India; 
have  they  not  rather  compelled  the  Government  to  assume  the  risk  of 
a  fall  in  exchange! — I  cannot  speak  as  to  that;  I  do  not  know  that  it 
has  been  fairly  or  fully  tried,  whether  these  loans  for  railway  purposes 
could  not  have  been  raised  in  rupee  paper. 

544.  But  when  rupee  paper  is  falling,  as  it  has  done  in  the  last  four 
years,  from  something  like  90  to  65,  would  not  that  disincline  persons 
to  take  rupee  loans! — Undoubtedly,  if  the  fall  were  foreseen.  But  the 
Government  would  have  no  good  ground  of  complaint  if  rates  of  inter- 
est were  raised  on  them,  because  they  would  only  be  paying  the  proper 
rate  for  their  money  in  the  country  where  they  receive  their  revenue. 
They  must  pay  for  it  in  one  shape  or  other.  They  had  an  immense  ad- 
vantage in  borrowing  in  sterling  at  3  and  3^  per  cent,  and  they  are  now 
paying  for  that  exceptional  advantage  by  the  fall  in  exchange.  In  the 
other  case  they  would  have  paid  a  higher  rate  in  rupee  paper,  and  they 
would  have  known  better  what  they  were  doing — ^what  the  cost  of  their 
loans  really  was. 

545.  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that,  even  supposing  the  adoption  of 
the  gold  standard  would  be  a  good  thing  for  India,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  make  the  change;  that  it  would  cause 
an  appreciation  of  gold,  and  in  that  way  affect  other  countries! — ^WeU, 
I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  question  for  me  to  answer.  I  do  not  think 
my  opinion  upon  that  would  be  of  much  value.  I  think  that  the  Indian 
government  of  course  cannot  touch  the  obligations  they  have  incurred; 
tiiey  must,  of  course,  I^e  fulfilled,  but  as  to  the  futurei  if  they  like  to 
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borrow  in  sterling  money,  well,  let  them;  if  they  want  to  borrow  in 
rupee  paper,  let  them. 

546.  I  was  sx)eakiDg  of  an  alteration  of  their  standard.  You  were 
suggesting  that  the  alteration  of  their  standard  might  take  the  gold  to 
Ind^  and  in  that  way  cause  an  appreciation  of  gold  elsewhere;  but 
do  you  think,  supposing  that  on  the  whole  it  was  an  advantageous 
thing  for  Ladia,  it  would  be  just  to  prevent  India  adopting  the  best 
standard  instead  of  a  bad  standard,  because  it  mig}it  be  prejudicial 
elsewhere f — Well,  the  idea  that  I  have  upon  that  subject  is  that  what 
we  may  call  the  civilized  nations,  the  nations  with  an  effective  system 
of  banking,  should  throw  the  whole  weight  that  they  can  in  opi>osition 
to  countries  like  India  having  a  gold  standard.  I  think  that  is  the 
sound  view  to  come  to. 

547.  India  would  be  justified  in  resisting  that  pressure  as  much  as  it 
could  f — I  think  those  gentlemen  who  drew  out  ^is  petition  have  not 
gone  into  the  difficulties  of  the  gold  standard. 

548.  I  quite  understand  your  suggestion  of  the  difficulties  of  adopting 
the  gold  standard.  The  question  I  was  last  putting  to  you  was  whether, 
supposing  those  difficulties  were  not  so  great  as  was  thought,  and 
that  the  change  would  be  a  beneficial  one  for  India,  it  would  he  just  to 
India  to  prevent  its  making  that  change  and  obtaining  a  more  suitable 
standard,  because  of  the  fear  of  the  appreciation  of  gold  in  other  coun- 
tries— in  what  you  call  the  more  civilized  countries  t — Well,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  deliberate  wish  of  the  Indian  government 
should  be  obstructed,  provided  they  presented  a  complete  scheme.  It 
must  be  a  large  amount  of  responsibility,  I  suppose,  which  rests  at 
home  in  connection  with  Indian  affairs;  but,  if  there  was  a  complete 
scheme  which  overcame  the  difficulties  which  I  have  ventured  to  pre- 
sent, and  if  some  feasible  plan  were  prepared,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  ui)on  that  ground  alone  which  I  last  referred  to,  namely,  the  hoard- 
ing of  gold  and  the  stimulus  to  hoarding  which  a  gold  currency  might 
lead  to;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  alone  should  lead  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  India  taking  its  course.  I  think  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant question.  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  one  in  connection  with 
the  question  to  be  discussed  at  the  International  Conference.  There  is 
not  gold  in  the  world  for  everybody — for  every  nation.  I  suppose  we 
may  agree  upon  that,  and  hoarding  nations,  I  say,  should,  if  possible, 
be  excluded. 

549.  Sir  THOMAS  Fabbeb.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  your 
view  is  with  respect  to  the  silver  in  France*  You  say  that  you  think 
that  the  large  sum  which  the  Bank  of  France  holds  is  redundant — ^in 
faet,  that  they  would  have  been  better  without  it  f — ^Excepting  a  small 
sum. 

550.  Well,  then,  if  paper  is  issued  against  that,  in  what  resx^ect  does 
that  silver  differ  nrora  the  silver  which  is  in  circulation  in  France t^ 
Well,  I  regard  the  present  x)ositioh  as  one  of  transition.  I  think  that 
if  the  silver  now  in  active  circulation  in  France,  outside  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  is  adequate  for  their  purposes,  which  no  doubt  it  is,  then  the 
sum  of  50,000,000/.  in  the  Bank  of  France  is  to  a  very  large  extent  re- 
dundant; it  is  not  likely  to  be  any  more  wanted  in  France  than  it  would 
be  in  England. 

551.  You  mean  that  it  would  be  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France  which 
is  at  its  back,  and  that  the  silver  is  of  no  usef — The  silver  is  of  no  use 
if  they  are  to  stand  on  the  gold  basis. 

552.  Then  the  same  thing  would  be  the  case — ^the  paper  could  be 
ittued  against  all  the  silver  which  is  now  circulating  in  Franoe^  could 
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it  not! — Well,  I  do  not  consider  that  the  silver  is  of  any  more  nse  than 
any  other  commodity  to  meet  those  notes  in  gold.  That  is  the  same 
question  that  I  was  discussing  with  reference  to  America.  If  they  are  to 
pay  these  notes  in  gold  why  keep  the  silver  T  Convert  it  when  oppor- 
tunity arises  into  gold;  but  then  you  will  have  to  face  a  loss  of 
15,000,000{.  upon  that  transaction. 

553.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  Holland? — ^N'o ;  not  intimately. 

554.  You  kno^  that  they  have  a  gold  standard  with  a  silver  cur- 
rency!— ^Yes;  in  Java. 

555.  Do  you  know  whether  the  guilder  is  convertible  into  gold  in 
Holland  T — I  should  not  like  to  speak  offhand  on  that,  but  there  is  a 
very  interesting  i>oiut,  indeed,  bearing  upon  Indian  a&irs  in  the  ex- 
perience of  Holland  and  Java. 

556.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  Why  do  you  say  there  is  a  great  redundancy  in 
the  silver  of  Indiaf  I  understood  you  to  say  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
that  the  government  of  India  woiQd  have  to  face  would  be  that  they 
would  have  to  deal  with  a  great  redundant  amount  of  silver. — ^Tes,* 
I  think  so. 

557.  What  reason  have  you  for  thinklDg  that  there  is  a  great  re- 
dundancy of  silver? — Because  it  is  a  hoarding  country.  I  cannot 
think  that  they  will  go  on  forever  hoarding.  I  think  Uf  you  are  to 
give  them  the  chance  of  conveiUng  silver  into  gold,  upon  terms  which 
would  be  favourable  to  the  holders  of  the  silver,  they  will  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

558.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  proportion  of  the  silver  imported  into 
India  during  the  last  10  years  has  been  coined  T — ^No,  I  do  not.  I  think 
there  is  some  information  about  that  in  the  Boyal  Commission's  report 

559.  Well,  a  very  great  part  of  it  has  been  coined;  70,000,000{.  value 
of  silver  has  been  imported  in  the  last  few  years,  and  60,000,0002. 
coined.  Do  you. think  these  hoards  are  in  the  form  of  coined  silver  or 
bar  silver? — Oh,  both;  but  I  believe  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Indian  has 
hitherto  regarded  his  uncoined  silver  as  a  reserve,  which  he  could 
always  convert  into  rupees  at  the  time  when  he  chose;  and  that  ques- 
tion belongs  to  a  branch  which  we  have  not  referred  to,  the  inquiry, 
namely,  into  the  mode  of  carrying  this  out  in  its  detail.  Supposing 
you  resolve  to  have  your  gold  st-andard,  what  is  to  be  the  gold  value 
of  the  rupee  f  It  must  be  something  more  than  the  present  market 
value,  I  presume,  which  would  be  1«.  3d.j  or  so.  Suppose  you  fix  it  at 
1«.  6d.  or  1«.  8d;  who  is  going  to  suffer,  who  is  going  to  be  benefited 
by  thatf  There  will  be  an  enormous  amount  of  injustice  done  to 
individuals. 

560.  Then,  in  fact,  you  do  not  think  the  evils  of  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment of  India  are  sufficiently  great  to  need  any  remedy  f — Well, 
that  is  really  the  conclusion  I  come  to;  or  rather,  that  the  remedy  will 
be  worse  than  the  evil  itself. 

561.  You  do  not  believe,  I  think,  in  the  bimetallic  system  t— Not  at 
all;  I  look  upon  it  as  a  delusion. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  till  Tuesdayi  November  8tli|  at  11  o'dook  in  th^  morning. 
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[AT  THB  INDIA  OFFIOS,  WHITSBALL,  8,  W.} 
THIRD  DAY.— TUESDAY,  8th  NOVEMBER,  i8ga. 

Present:  The  Kight  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  the  Lord  High  Ohancel- 
lor,  the  chairman,  presiding;  the  Bight  Hon.  Leonard  Henry  Court- 
ney, M.  p.;  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Bart.;  Sir  Beginald  Earle 
Welby ,  G.  c.  b.  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Godley,  o.  B. ;  Lieu  tenant-General  Strachey, 
c.  s.  I. ;  Mr.  Bertram  Wodehouse  Curiie;  Mr.  Henry  WateriOield^  o.  B., 
secretary. 

Mr.  CHAKLES  MACSOVALD,  of  Meurs.  Maedonald,  Killer  ft  Co.,  of  Kan- 

cheirter,  called  in  and  ezamined. 

562.  Chairman.  Mr.  Macdonald,  you  have  been  engaged  in  im- 
port business  in  the  Bombay  trade  since  18(50  T— Yes. 

663.  I  believe  you  were  for  a  time  at  Bombay? — ^For  20  years  pretty 
continuously;  not  for  the  last  10  years.  I  have  been  out  twice  within 
the  last  10  years,  btrt  I  lived  there  pretty  continuously  for  20  years. 

564.  Have  you  experienced  in  your  business  harassment  and  loss, 
owing  to~the  difficulty  of  variations  in  the  exchangef — Yes,  we  have. 
I  say  we  and  our  dealers,  because  the  risk  of  exchange  is  very  fre- 
quently on  our  dealers,  and  we  see  their  embarrassment  and  their  fear 
to  go  into  business,  and  often  tlieir  losses  after  they  do  go  into  busi- 
ness. 

566.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  your  "dealers"! — ^The  men  who  buy 
from  us.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Bombay  business  is  now  an  indent 
business;  that  is  to  say,  on  order,  which  orders  we  take  there  and  exe- 
cute here,  and  the  indentor  has  to  pay  within  a  short  time  on  certain 
conditions,  and'  commonly  most  of  our  dealers  take  the  risk  of  ex- 
change themselves;  that  is  to  say,  they  buy  from  us  in  sterling,  and 
they  have  to  pay  us  the  sterling,  and  the  exchange  loss  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  OUT  business  now  falls  on  our  dealers. 

666.  Are  they  natives  of  India  in  many  cases  f — ^Always. 

567.  Then  you  think  that  they  have  exi)erienced  the  inconvenience 
of  exchange  variations,  and  not  merely  the  importers  from  this  coun- 
try f — ^Not  merely  the  importers.  We  have  and  they  have,  and  there- 
fore I  named  them  together.  The  embarrassment  baa  been  very 
marked  within  the  last  three  months.  We  hoped  to  see  business 
revive  after  the  monsoon.  We  got  to  just  over  1«.  3d.  Exchange  then 
gave  way,  and  my  partner  wrote  that  the  men  would  do  no  business. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  feeling  against  doing  business  at  the  moment; 
those  feelings  do  not  last,  but  in  the  first  instance  they  felt,  "  We  will 
do  no  business  with  the  exchange  at  less  than  1«.  3d.,"  and  they  all  fell 
ofi' ordering. 

568.  Do  you  think  that  it  operates  to  any  considerable  extent  as  a 
check  upon  business  being  donef — A  check  and  trouble  in  the  higgling 
of  the  market,  but  I  would  not  venture  to  say  that  it  materially  r^uces 
the  volume  of  imports  into  Bombay. 

569.  Do  you  think  that  the  native  merchants  are  alive  to  the  mischief 
of  a  varying  exchange? — ^Very  much  so.  By  the  mail  of  last  week  or 
the  week  l^fore,  I  forget  which,  they  sent  home  a  memorial  on  that 
point,  which  has  also  been  done  by  the  Kurrachee  piece-goods  dealers. 
This  is  from  the  Bombay  piece-goods  dealerSi  who  have  not  done  this 
befora    [Memorial  handed  in*] 
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570.  Do  you  think  that  the  exchange  difficulty  diminishes  the  amonnt 
of  English  capital  invested  in  India  f — Very  much  so.  Some  years  ago 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  represented  one  of  the  largest  life  insurance  com- 
panies, said  to  me  that  they  were  sending  their  money  to  all  quarters, 
largely  to  Australia,  and  it  occurred  to  him  why  could  they  not  avaul 
themselves  of  investments  in  India.  He  made  inquiry,  and,  finding  the 
exchange  difficulty,  he  was  so  struck  with  it  that  it  changed  him  into 
a  bimetallist. 

571.  Do  you  think  that  the  cotton  mills  in  India  have  benefited  by 
the  fall  in  exchange  T — ^I  think  they  have.  I  think  that,  in  paying  sal- 
aries, wages,  interest  on  debentures^  and  ground  rents,  in  a  currency 
whicn  has  not  been  materially  appreciated,  they  have  a  great  advantage 
over  the  Lancashire  manufacturer,  who  has  been  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site x)osition  with  a  currency  continually  appreciating. 

572.  There  is  considerable  difference.of  opinion,  is  there  not,  as  to 
whether  they  have  a  material  advantage  now  over  the  Lancashire 
producer  f — ^Tes;  it  has  been  disputed,  and  it  was  fought  out  in  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  final  vote  was  to  the  efiect 
that  they  have  an  advantage. 

573.  There  was  a  large  minority,  was  there  not  f— There  was. 

574.  Supposing  that  no  remedy  is  applied,  and  the  fall  in  silver  goes 
on,  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  a  loss,  a  disadvantage,  to  traders, 
as  well  as  to  the  Governmentf — An  increased  disadvantage.  I  have 
said  already  that  I  do  not  think  the  fall  in  exchange  has  materially  af- 
fected the  quantities  of  either  exports  or  imports;  and,  if  it  fell  further, 
that  same  rule  would  apply.    Commodities  would  still  come  and  go. 

575.  Then  you  do  not  share  the  view  entertained  by  some,  that  the 
fall  in  exchange  has  largely  increased  the  exports  from  India? — I  do 
not  hold  that  view.  I  think  any  evidence  we  have  is  to  the  contrary. 
As  for  example,  that  the  exports  of  wheat  were  larger  in  1881  than 
they  were  in  any  of  the  succeediog  years  up  to  1889-'90,  whilst  during 
that  time  I  do  not  say  the  exchange  continuously  fell,  but  in  the  main 
it  was  falling  during  all  that  time,  yet  there  was  not  an  increase  of 
wheat  exi>ort  corresponding  with  the  fall;  the  great  exports  of  1889-^ 
were  caused  by  other  reasons  altogether. 

576.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  reasons  t — ^The  deficient  crop  in 
Europe  and  in  America. 

577.  Has  it  been  reduced  again? — Beduced  lower  than  it  was  in  that 
year,  certainly. 

578.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  remedies  which  have  been  proiK)8ed 
for  the  evil  of  the  uncertain  exchange,  have  you  considered  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Indian  Currency  Association  T — ^Yes. 

579.  Do  you  think  that  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  for  India, 
as  suggested  by  them,  would  be  practicable  f — I  think  it  would  be 
practicable.  I  think  the  other  plan  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  which  you  prob- 
ably know,  is  preferable. 

580.  What  is  Mr.  Lindsay's  plan  T— Mr.  Lindsay's  plan  is  the  fixing 
of  a  gold  standard  without  introducing  a  gold  currency.  I  think  that 
is  practicable,  I  should  say  more  practicable  than  the  other:  and  it 
has  these  advantages,  that  it  makes  less  disturbance  in  tne  gold 
markets  of  the  world — I  mean  out  of  India — and  it  does  not  introduce 
a  gold  currency  to  compete  with  the  silver  currency,  which  I  should 
be  in  favor  of  maintaining  as  much  as  possible.  And  the  further  ad- 
vantage is  that,  if  other  changes  are  made,  if  bi-metallism  were  intro- 
duced within  the  next  few  years,  you  are  not  troubled  with  tke  ma- 
nipulation of  this  gold  currency  in  India. 
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5S1.  Ton  are  referring  to  what  has  been  entitled  the  '^Bicardo 
exchange  remedy,"  by  A.  M.  L.f — ^Yes,  my  lord;  his  name  has  been 
given  iu  the  pamphlet  with  the  presentation  copies.  It  was  put  in  a 
Ettle  slip  printed  in  red,  ''  With  the  author's  compliments." 

582.  Now,  what  do  you  think  would  be  tlie  effect  of  fixing  a  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver,  and  then  creating  a  gold  standard  without 
any  gold  coinage  in  India f — The  advantages  to  India? 

583.  Yesf — ^In  business,  the  stability  of  exchange;  in  government 
operations,  the  ceasing  of  the  continual  decline,  and  the  fixing  of  the 
rate,  so  that  they  should  know  what  they  are  doing,  which  they  can 
not  know  just  now ;  and  also,  in  a  great  measure,  making  an  opening 
for  English  capital  to  go  out. 

584.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  fix  the  ratio  in  that 
wayf — I  think  so;  I  have  read  it  carefully;  I  have  talked  it  over;  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  impracticable;  and  it  is  the  same  plan  which  is  in 
ojieration,  and  has  been  since  1873,  with  reference  to  Dutch  India. 

585.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  the  rate  at  which  the  ratio 
gfaould  be  fixed  f — I  am  in  the  position  of  preferring  a  high  ratio,  but  I 
doubt  if  it  is  practicable.  I  think  a  low  rate  is  unjust,  but  that  you 
must  put  up  with  that  as  things  have  been;  I  think  that  anything 
below  Is.  6d.  would  be  very  unjust. 

.  586.  Unjust  to  whom  f— Unjust  to  those  who  have  sent  their  money 
out  there,  and  to  those  who  have  made  bargains  before  1873,  of  which 
many  are  still  running.  To  all  debts  contracted  before  1873  it  would 
be  unjust,  and  certainly  unjust  to  those  who  have  sent  their  money 
out  there,  as  banks  and  others  have  done,  and  would  only  recover  it 
at  the  low  rate. 

587.  But,  supposing  the  true  view  of  the  future  to  be  that  silver  is 
not  likely  to  recover  substantially,  in  that  case,  would  you  say  it  was 
unjust  to  fix  something  below  Is.  Od.  ? — It  would  be  unjust,  I  think.  It 
would  be  less  just.  It  is  a  case  where  you  must  do  the  best  you  can, 
bat  I  think  it  would  be  less  just  to  go  to  a  very  low  rate. 

588.  Of  course,  the  result  would  be  to  deprive  those  who  are  in- 
terested of  the  chance  of  a  risef — No;  not  necessarily. 

689.  Well,  beyond  whatever  rate  you  fixed  it  at,  would  it  nott — No; 
in  that  scheme  of  Lindsay's,  at  one  page  he  puts  it  that,  if  silver  out- 
side of  India's  oi)erations  rose  to  a  high  rate,  the  Indian  government 
is  always  to  coin  at  a  rate  which  gives  to  it  a  profit,  meaning  that, 
whUe  they  pay  more  for  their  silver  than  Che  equality  of  Is.  6d.  or 
whatever  the  rate  is  that  is  fixed,  when  it  goes  above,  their  rupee 
rate  must  go  up  with  it. 
.    590.  Do  you  mean  that  the  ratio  then  would  be  changed? — ^Yes. 

591.  Would  you  not  in  that  case  get  the  old  evils;  it  would  go  up 
when  silver  went  up,  but,  then,  it  would  have  to  come  down  when  silver 
came  downf — Yes;  I  think  the  point  in  Mr.  Lindsay's  view  when  he 
makes  that  prox>osal  is  the  possibility  of  bimetallism;  and  those  who 
hold  bimetaUist  views  do  not  admit  a  fluctuation  after  the  rate  is  once 
agreed  upon ;  there  could  not  be  a  fluctuation ;  it  might  go  higher,  but 
we  do  not  admit  the  idea  of  its  going  lower. 

592.  But  if  bimetallism  were  not  agreed  upon,  so  that  you  had  the 
price  of  silver  regulated  only  by  the  same  conditions  which  regulate  it 
now,  it  would  be  essential,  would  it  not,  to  the  scheme  of  a  fixed  ratio, 
between  gold  and  silver,  that  it  should  not  vary  with  the  price  of 
fidlverf— No;  I  think  not  not;  essential.  It  is  quite  true,  as  you  say, 
you  would  have  some  of  the  old  evils,  and  this  is  only  a  remedy  so  far; 
it  is  not  a  perfect  remedy;  it  is  a  remedy  so  far,  and  would  be  against 
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the  heavy  fall  which  we  dread  in  the  immediate  fature.  If  silver  went 
np,  that  may  be  an  evil,  but  we  are  not  so  mnch  afraid  of  that  as  of  the 
other.  And  there  is  a  limit  nnder  this  remedy;  there  is  no  limit  at 
present.  People  talk  of  the  rupee  going  to  9d.  or  lO^^.,  whereas  under 
this  plan,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  will  never  go  beyond  some  small  rise 
above  Is.  6d. 

593.  Mb.  Goubtney.  You  want  to  be  guaranteed  against  loss,  with 
the  possibility  of  gain? — ^I  do  not  take  in  the  possibility  of  gain.  Your 
lordship  suggests  that  I  am  not  alarmed  at  it;  but  that  is  not  the  fea- 
ture of  the  scheme. 

594.  Ghaibman.  But  do  you  think  that  the  scheme  would  be  a  satis- 
factory one,  if  it  fixed  the  ratio  between  the  rupee  and  the  gold,  what- 
ever the  price  of  silver  were;  whether  it  went  up,  or  whether  it  went 
down  t — ^Absolu  tely  fixed  t 

595.  Yes. — ^That  would  be  very  embarrassing,  because  how  are  you 
to  get  your  silver  thenf  The  government  might  be  coining  at  a  loss 
continuously.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done.  They  could  not  buy 
the  silver  at  the  equivalent  of  Is.  Sd.  and  give  it  out  freely  at  Is.  6d. 
I  do  not  see  what  advantage  that  would  be.  Why  should  they  not  fot 
low  the  market,  if  it  takes  a  turn  which  can  not  be  anticipated  f 

596.  Mr.  GouBTNET.  If  you  had  a  perfectly  open  mint  for  gold, 
would  not  that  keep  it  at  Is.  6d.  f — Oh,  I  am  not  at  all  clear  about  thatC 

597.  Mr.  GuBBiE.  Then  you  are  not  in  favour  of  the  gold  coinage?^ 
No;  I  prefer  the  gold  standard  without  a  gold  coinage. 

598.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  How  do  you  keep  the  standard! — Aa 
long  as  council  bills  are  sold,  that  keeps  the  standard;  in  the  con- 
tingency which  some  people  suggest,  of  the  balance  of  trade  turn* 
ing  against  India,  so  that  no  treasure  is  imported,  then  it  has  to  be 
tested  by  this  gold  standard  which  Mr.  Lindsay  suggests,  and  which 
he  suggests  should  be  applied  in  London  in  preference  to  applying  it 
in  India.  And  there  I  agree  with  him.  I  would  not  propose  to  make 
the  change  from  silver  into  gold  by  the  public  easy,  but  would  have  it 
there  as  an  absolute  test  in  time  of  need;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  make  it 
easy.  I  do  not  wish  to  change  the  currency  of  India.  I  think  they 
had  better  remain  on  their  silver,  but  the  ultimate  test  in  case  of  no 
council  bills  being  sold  would  be  to  bring  the  rupees  to  London  and 
change  them  in  London.  Mr.  Lindsay  says  at  a  discount  of  a  penny 
in  the  rupee  from  the  government  rate.  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
there.  I  would  not  inflict  a  penalty  like  that,  but  I  would  certainly 
make  the  operation  in  London  so  as  to  discourage  the  shipping  home- 
wards of  the  rupee. 

599.  Mr.  GuBBiE.  But  if  you  have  no  gold  coins,  how  can  you 
have  a  ratio— a  ratio  to  what! — ^A  ratio  to  gold. 

600.  To  what  gold;  it  must  be  to  a  gold  coin! — ^To  the  gold  which 
the  banks  give  you  for  your  council  bills.  In  London  at  tiie  present 
moment  you  get  all  your  gold  on  a  ratio  which  the  banks  hammer 
down  once  a  week  as  far  as  they  can ;  and  then  they  would  hammer  no 
longer  if  the  India  office  said,  *^Our  rate  is  so  and  so." 

601.  Sir  Begin  ALD  Welby.  Then  there  would  be  no  right  to  get  gold 
in  India! — Not  from  the  government. 

602.  Ghaibman.  But,  supposing  they  were  to  say,  ^^  Our  rate  is  so 
and  so,"  what  would  there  be  to  prevent,  instead  of  the  use  of  council 
bills,  the  transactions  being  entirely  carried  out  by  the  purchase  of  sih 
ver;  the  shipping  of  silver  to  India! — ^The  closing  of  the  mint  in  India. 

603.  Then  that  would  be  an  essential  part  of  your  scheme! — I  think 
80b    You  can  not  otherwise  fix  the  rate,  because  we  think  it  probable 
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that  there  might  be  a  great  fall  of  silver;  and  for  the  batiks  to  be  at 
liberty  to  bay  silver  at  the  lower  rate,  and  pat  it  into  circnlation  in 
India  at  the  agreed  rate  of  Is,  6d,y  woald  be  an  injastice  that  no  one 
woald  contemplate. 

604.  Then  the  plan  that  yon  woald  propose  woald  be  simply  to  close 
the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  for  the  government  of  India 
or  the  India  office  to  fix  a  rate  below  which  they  woald  not  sell  their 
conncil  bills  f — Yes.  • 

605.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Then  yoa  would  leave  it  entirely  in  the 
option  of  the  government  of  India  to  fix  the  ratio,  and  also  to  deter- 
mine what  amount  of  cnrrency  India  should  have? — The  currency  would 
be  aatomatically  regulated  to  some  extent — I  do  not  say  to  a  sufficient 
extent,  but  to  some  extent — by  the  sale  of  council  bills  over  and  above 
the  requirements  of  the  government  on  this  side;  and  with  that  addi- 
tional quantity  of  council  bills  they  should  be  bound  to  purchase  silver 
with  the  proceeds,  and  send  it  out  to  be  coined.  Beyond  that  it  would 
be  at  the  option  of  the  government  to  coin  more  silver,  if  they  thought 
it  was  required. 

606.  Close  the  mints  t—Tes. 

607.  Until  the  rupee  and  the  council  bills  sold  for  a  certain  amount  of 
goldf  I  only  want  to  get  at  your  plan,  what  it  is! — Yes;  you  are  quite 
right,  but  you  say  "  until."  I  did  not  put  any  "  until ''  in.  I  closed 
them  altogether  to  the  outside  public.  I  leave  the  requirements  of  the 
mints  to  he  supplied  by  the  sale  of  council  bills  if  that  will  supply  it, 
and,  if  not,  then  at  the  discretion  of  the  government.  If  that  does  not 
supply  it,  I  would  not  reox)en  the  mints  to  free  coinage. 

6;»8.  Under  no  circumstances t — ^o;  under  no  circumstances,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Of  course,  if  it  were  bi- 
metallism, both  metals  would  be  coined  for  all  comers. 

600.  I  want  to  get  at  your  plan;  do  you  put  any  limit  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  government  of  India? — This  limit:  That,  as  far  as  they 
sold  eonncil  bills  over  and  above  their  requii^ements,  they  should  be 
bound  to  buy  silver  and  coin  it  out  there.  That  might  be  much  or 
little;  if  the  balance  of  trade  were  turned,  which  I  do  not  contemplate, 
it  might  be  little  or  nothing.  Then  it  is  at  their  discretion,  but  I  think 
there  would  still  be  treasure  to  be  sent  out. 

610.  Sir  Keginald  Welby.  That  is  not  a  limit  on  the  government 
of  India,  is  itf — Yes;  a  limit  to  their  discretion,  that  they  can  not  de- 
cline to  do  that  much. 

610a.  But  it  is  in  their  discretion  how  many  council  bills  they  will 
sell! 

611.  Chairman.  No;  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  if  they  sell  more 
council  bills  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  then  they  are  to  coin  an 
amount  of  silver  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  council  bills! — ^Yes.  I  see 
thedifficuty,  my  lord,  and  therefore  this  plan  contemplates  that  they 
are  to  sell  council  bills  at  the  rate  to  all  that  want  them,  because  that 
18  the  way  of  putting  the 

612.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Sell  council  bills  to  everybody  who  de- 
mands them,  at  what  rate!— At  the  Government's  rate:  at  the  fixed 
rate.  In  speaking  of  a  fixed  rate,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  rising  gradually.  If  they  were  to  say,  just  now,  "1«. 
M.  is  to  be  our  fixed  rate,  but  we  shall  approach  that  rate  by  a  rise  of 
■^d.  per  week,"  it  gives  a  long  time  for  people  to  see  where  they  are  be- 
fore they  reach  I0.  6d. ;  and,  if  events  were  to  turn  out  quite  unUke 
what  is  expected  then  they  can  stop. 

A  Mis.  2S ii 
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613.  Mr.  CuRRiB.  Snpx)08ing,  sir,  that  the  Government  were  to 
close  the  mints  as  you  suggest,  and  were  to  offer  bills  in  the  market,  at 
what  rate  do  you  think  the  competition  of  the  banks  would  take  those 
bills! — The  banks  must  take  them  at  any  rate  the  Government  fixes; 
they  would  have  no  other  way  of  laying  down  rupees  in  India. 

614.  But,  supposing  the  Government  did  not  fix  a  rate,  but  oflTered 
the  bills  as  they  do  now,  at  what  rate  would  the  banks,  using  their  own 
discretion,  tender! — It  would  entirely  depend  on  •the  market  price  of 
silver. 

615.  Fo;  the  mints  being  closed,  I  say! — At  what  rate  would  they 
take  them! 

616.  Yes! — ^Then  I  say  they  must  take  them  at  what  rate  they  can 
get  them. 

617.  Mr.  CouRTNET.  Supposing  they  do  not  want  them  at  that 
rate! — ^Then  I  do  not  understand  how  they  would  do  any  business. 

618.  Mr.  OuRRiE.  The  secretary  of  state  every  week  offers  a  certain 
number  of  bills;  there  is  no  minimum  and  no  maximum — ^he  simply 
offers  them  for  competition;  and  the  price  at  which  the  tenders  are 
sent  in  is  regulated  by  the  price  of  silver  with  the  mintage  and  other 
charges  in  addition.  At  what  rate  would  they  probably  go,  if  the  sec- 
retary of  state  were  to  offer  them,  having  previously  closed  the  mints!— 
They  would  only  get  them  at  the  rate  which  the  Government  fixed. 

619.  Supposing  he  does  not  fix  a  rate,  but  simply  offers  them  as  he 
does  now! — Then  he  and  the  banks  would  higgle;  he  trying  to  get  as 
high  as  he  could  and  they  trying  to  get  as  low  a  price  as  they  could. 
Ko  one  could  tell  which  side  would  yield ;  it  is  a  fight. 

620.  No;  but  I  want  to  know  what  in  your  judgment  would  be  a  true 
estimate  of  the  exchange  which  the  banks  would  make! — I  do  not  see 
any  materials  to  make  an  estimate. 

621.  You  would  not  make  an  estimate! — "SOj  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can. 

622.  Then  how  is  the  secretary  of  state  himself  to  estimate  what  the 
true  ratio  or  true  exchange  is;  what  facts  has  he  got  before  him,  which 
the  competing  banks  have  not  got,  to  enable  him  to  estimate  what  is 
the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee! — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee. 

623.  Well,  sterling  price,  I  would  say. — At  present  it  is  fixed  by 
higgling.  I  am  supposing  a  case  where  there  is  no  higgling,  and  you 
are  supposing  a  variation  from  what  I  call  fixed. 

624.  The  same  higgling  would  be  done,  but  the  alternative  of  the 
silver  would  be  gone;  the  mints  would  be  closed;  the  banks  would  be 
compelled  to  buy  council  bills! — ^Yes, 

625.  They  would  then  compete,  I  imagine,  would  they  not! — With 
each  other! 

625a.    With  each  other. — ^N"ot  in  the  plan  I  have  named. 

626.  Chairman.  What  is  put  to  you  is  this:  Supposing  that  th« 
mints  were  closed,  so  that  those  who  had  to  remit  money  to  India  had 
not,  when  they  were  bidding  for  council  bills,  the  alternative  of  going 
into  the  market  and  buying  silver  if  the  terms  were  not  favorable 
enough  to  them;  you  would  destroy  that  alternative.  Well,  they  have 
got  to  purchase  bills  for  the  purpose  of  remittances! — Yes. 

627.  Because  they  cannot  make  the  remittances  by  means  of  the 
purchase  of  silver  ! — ^Yes. 

628.  That  of  course  would  put  them  in  the  position  of  not  having  the 
same  advantage  in  bargaining  for  the  bills  as  they  have  now  f — :Cer- 
taiuly. 
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629.  Well,  do  you  think  that  that  would  necessitate  their  giving  a 
higher  exchange  than  they  give  at  present  ? — I  tliink  so. 

630.  Bat  woald  it  be  possible  to  determine  at  all  what  they  woald 
give  ;  would  that  not  depend  upon  the  resolution  of  the  India  office  as 
to  the  price  at  which  they  would  sell  f — It  would.  I  am  assuming  that 
the  India  office  would  name  what  they  were  going  to  do  and  would  ad- 
here to  it.  I  do  not  contemplate  their  giving  way,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  occasion  for  them  to  give  way.  The  banks  will  do  their 
business  in  much  the  same  way  at  a  rising  rate  or  at  any  known  rate 
as  they  would  at  the  lower  rate. 

631.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  Then  you  would  no  longer  give  the  bills  to  the 
highest  bidder,  as  I  understand  you  ? — There  would  be  no  bidding ; 
here  they  are  for  you  and  me  and  everyone,  at  the  one  price. 

632.  How  would  you  settle  how  much  each  bank  was  to  have,  be- 
cause there  is  now  keen  competition,  as  you  are  aware  ? — They  send  in 
tenders  for  six  times  as  much  as  they  want  now  and  only  get  what 
they  do  want.  They  would  not  do  that  then.  They  would  ask  exactly 
what  they  were  prepared  to  take. 

633.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  You  would  begin  by  fixing  a  ratio  t — 
Yes. 

634.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  And  you  would  not  take  more  if  a  bank  bid  you 
more  than  your  ratio  f  You  say,  as  I  understand,  that  the  wise  plan 
of  the  secretary  of  state  would  be  to  rise  -^.  every  week  t — Yes. 

635.  Supi)o&ing  to-day  the  Secretary  of  State  offered  bills  at  1».  3^d., 
and  supposing  a  banker  bids  Is.  -^Qd.,  would  you  give  him  no  prefer- 
ence 9 — I  do  not  know.    I  have  not  thought  of  that. 

636.  Chairman.  According  to  your  plan,  I  understand  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  their  bidding  higher,  because  you  would  give  to  every- 
body as  much  as  they  asked  for  at  Is.  3-3^^.7 — I  say  that;  but  that 
raises  the  difficulty  that  the  banks  might  drain  off  all  the  bills  at  an 
early  stage;  there  must  be  a  check. 

637.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  If  they  thought  you  would  rise  ^^d.  every  week. 
they  would  clearly  take  them  all  at  the  lower  ratet — ^I  see  that;  ana 
they  would  require  some  restriction. 

638.  Chairman.  Supposing  you  fixed  your  ratio  at  once,  and  did 
not  arrive  at  it  by  steps,  then  would  there  be  any  difficulty,  in  your 
view,  in  adhering  to  it,  and  giving  to  the  banks  as  much  as  they  asked 
for  at  that  ratet — No,  there  would  not. 

639.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  I  understand  you  to  say,  sir,  you  think  there 
would  be  a  very  awkward  dislocation  if  a  sudden  jump  were  to  take 
place.  I  think  you  said,  if  the  secretary  of  state  were  to  fix  the  ratio 
at  Is.  6d.,  that  being  done  at  once  might  cause  a  very  great  disturbance 
in  India.  Well,  assuming  that  to-day  the  exchange  is  Is.  2J(f.,  sup- 
posing by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  it  were  to  rise  up  to  Is.  6d.j  would  not 
that  cause  a  great  disturbance  t — Yes,  it  would. 

640.  Chairman.  Supposing  the  scheme  were  such  as  you  suggest, 
with  a  rate  of  Is.  6d.  arrived  at  by  a  gradation  &om  a  lower  rate,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  practicable  or  not  to  limit  the  amount  of  bills 
which  the  secretary  of  state  sold  until  you  had  arrived  at  the  fixed 
ratio f — Yes;  from  the  suggestion  that  this  member  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  Currie)  has  made,  I  think  that  would  be  necessary. 

641.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Did  not  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
there  would  be  a  self  acting  limit  of  this  kind,  that,  when  you  got  more 
bills  asked  for  at  the  fixed  ratio  than  the  Government  needed,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  then  be  bound  to  turn  that  money  into  silver  cuxt^ucy 
IB  India  f—Yes^ 
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642.  That  would  make  the  rupee  of  less  value,  and  consequenfly 
would  limit  the  demands  upon  the  Government  for  bills;  is  that  yoor 
view! — No. 

643.  I  want  to  ascertain  what  your  view  is! — No;  because  the  supply 
of  coins  sent  out  in  that  way  would  not  be  excessive. 

644.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  Government  were  to  be  bound  to 
coin  any  money  they  received  in  excess  of  what  they  wanted! — Yes. 

645.  Chairman.  I  understood  that  only  to  be  in  order  to  secare 
there  being  a  sufficiency  of  currency  in  India  for  Indian  purposes?— 
Yes. 

646.  Not  in  connexion  with  the  exchange  at  all! — ^Yes;  I  take  it 
that  this  arrangement  would  take  the  place  of  the  present  imports  of 
treasure,  which  in  the  last  four  years  have  amounted  to  about  14  miUions 
of  tons  of  rupees  per  annum,  gold  and  silver. 

647.  Do  you  share  the  view  that  to  fix  a  ratio,  and  prevent  the  con- 
tinuous fall  of  exchange,  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  trades  of  India 
which  compete  with  trades  in  silver-using  countries! — ^It  would  as  far 
as  it  appreciated  the  rupee;  it  would  operate  in  that  way  as  a  disad- 
vantage to  India  against  the  competing  silver-using  countries,  such  as 
China. 

648.  Sir  Reginald  Welrt.  It  would  damage  the  tea  trade,  for 
instance! — ^Yes;  1  can  not  say  to  what  extent,  but  its  tendency  is  so. 

649.  Chairman,  Have  you  any  facts  which  support  the  view  that  that 
would  be  the  result! — No;  I  have  no  statistics,  but  to  me  the  thing  is 
quite  obvious,  quite  indisputable. 

660.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  products  of  Java  which 
competed  with  the  same  products  coming  from  silver-using  countries!— 
I  can  not  say. 

651.  That  would  afford  some  instructive  information  would  it  not,  on 
the  point! — It  would,  but  I  have  never  heard  it  spoken  of  as  a  prac- 
tical difBculty.    • 

652.  Well,  the  change  there  was  at  first  the  cause  of  serious  apprehen- 
sion, was  it  not!  There  were  some  who  thought  that  it  would  very 
prejudicially  affect  Java! — That  is  a  long  time  back;  I  can  not  say.  It 
was  done  in  1874  or  1873,  and  that  is  a  long  way  back,  and  of  course  it 
was  fixed  at  the  ratio  of  those  days,  which  is  far  above  anything  that  is 
proposed  for  India  at  the  present  day. 

653.  But  that  would  make  the  mischief  all  the  greater,  would  it  not! — 
It  would,  but  then  I  have  never  heard  any  complaints.  The  Dutch 
Indies  trade  is  a  trade  very  much  protected  by  themselves,  which  ob- 
viates this  difficulty  to  some  extent. 

654.  Mr.  CURRIE.  But  their  sugar  is  shipped  to  this  market  mainly, 
is  it  not! — That  I  do  not  know. 

656.  Mr,  Courtney.  You  admitted,  I  understood,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  system  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  tea  industry  in  India  !^ — 
Yes;  this  I  say  is  the  tendency;  of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said 
that  Indian  teas  and  Ceylon  teas  have  a  position  of  their  own  in  a  great 
degree  irrespective  of  China,  but  the  tendency  is  against  Indian  prod- 
ucts. 

656.  Would  you,  by  the  same  reasoning,  think  that  the  alteration 
could  affect  the  cotton-spinning  industry  of  Bombay  in  competition  with 
the  English  industry! — Yes. 

657.  By  a  similar  train  of  reasoning! — Yes. 

658.  Would  it  in  fact  afi'ect  all  industrial  pursuits  in  India  that  com- 
peted with  extra-Indian  pursuits! — ^Extra-Indian. 

659.  Yes! — Yes;  probably. 
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660.  Though  it  mifirht  be  convenient  to  traders,  it  would  be  incon- 
venient to  producers? — Yes;  that  is  the  tendency.  Of  course,  against 
that  you  have  to  put  that  the  producers  have  had  a  very  great  advan- 
tage, and  they  would  only  be  losing  part  of  it.  In  the  statements  in 
The  Economist,  of  September  3rd,  they  showed  that,  taking  six  de- 
scriptions of  food  grains  between  1875-'81  and  1891,  there  was  a  rise  of 
42  per  cent,  so  the  producer — the  grower — would  be  losing  part  of  tiiat 
only. 

66L  You  say  this  in  correction  of  what  has  gone  before? — Yes. 

662.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  that  struggle  between  producers 
on  the  one  side  and  mere  traders  on  the  other  !— Well,  one  of  the  great* 
est  advantages  to  India  in  making  this  change  would  be  the  adjust- 
ment of  Government  obligations,  which  would  certainly  be  for  the 
b^iefit  of  all  taxpayers. 

663.  That  is  another  consideration  t — Well,  as  regards  traders,  it 
would  be  so. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


KB.  JOHN  ALEXAHDEB  BEITH,  CALLED  DT  AND  EXAHIHEB. 

664.  Ohaibman.  You  are  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Beith, 
Stevenson  &  Co.,  carrying  on  business  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow  f — 
Yes. 

665.  'You  are,  I  believe,  a  director  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  a  member  of  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board  f — I 
am.  Perhaps  I  should  also  add  that  I  am  one  of  the  live  directors  of 
t^e  Manchester  Boyal  Exchange. 

665a.  You  have  been  for  30  years  a  Manchester  merchant! — I  have. 

666.  The  chief  business  of  your  firm  has  been  to  act  as  financier  and 
intermediary  between  manufacturers  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Lanarkshire,  and  merchants  in  Kurrachee,  Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta, 
and  China? — Yes,  and  Japan. 

667.  You  have  not  houses  of  your  own  in  an  Eastern  port  t — I  have  no 
houses  of  my  own  in  any  Eastern  port. 

668.  You  have  had  large  opportunities  of  observing  the  course  of  ex- 
change with  India  and  with  all  the  Eastern  markets? — Yes,  I  have  had 
Tery  large  opportunities. 

669.  You  have  been,  I  believe,  in  India,  China,  and  Japan! — ^Yes,  I 
have  paid  two  cold  season  visits. 

670.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Currency 
Association! — Yes,  I  have  read  their  proposals. 

671.  I  believe  you  areaverse  to  treating  thecase  of  India  separately? — 
Yes,  I  view  it  with  absolute  alarm;  I  think  India  is  too  much  connected 
commercially  with  the  further  East,  and  Great  Britain  is  too  dependent 
upon  international  trade  generally  to  permit  of  a  separate  treatment 
of  the  disturbance  of  exchange  in  this  way. 

672.  When  you  say  you  regard  it  with  alarm,  are  you  looking  at 
it  as  it  would  affect  India,  or  Great  Britain  ana  other  countries  as 
well  t — Most  as  to  its  effects  upon  India,  and  also  as  to  its  effects  upon 
the  international  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  upon  Eastern  trade  and 
Eastern  exchanges  generally. 

673.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  intention  of  the  proposals  to 
dose  the  Indian  mints  and  have  a  gold  standard  for  India! — Well,  I 
suppose  that  there  would  be  no  free  coinage  of  silver;  silver  would  only 
he  coined  ua  gorerament  may  thiuk  proper;  and,  in  regard  to  Ui^  ^oVi 
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Btandard,  I  anderstand  it  is  proposed  simply  to  de<dare  a  gold  standard 
without  haviug  any  large  gold  reserve  in  India. 

674.  That  is  the  scheme,  bat  what  is  your  view  as  to  the  intention 
of  those  who  advocate  the  scheme  t — I  think  the  intention  of  it  is  to 
shift  the  present  loss  of  exchange  from  the  government  and  to  distrib^ 
ate  it,  if  possible  equitably,  with  as  little  individual  burden  as  pos- 
sible, over  the  wide  area  of  the  whole  population  of  India.  That  is  the 
first  intention  as  I  read  it.  Secondly,  to  relieve  the  civil  and  military 
servants  of  India  of  the  great  injustice  to  which  they  are  subjected  in 
making  their  necessary  home  remittances  at  low  rates  of  exchange. 
And,  thirdly,  to  enable  the  government  of  India  to  borrow  in  Euro- 
pean markets  funds  to  develop  India  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest, 
and  without  loss  in  exchange. 

675.  I  observe  that  you  make  no  aUusion,  as  an  object  aimed  at,  to 
obviating  the  business  inconvenience  which  is  now  felt  by  merchants 
in  India  owing  to  the  constant  variations  in  exchange f — I  suppose 
they  have  that  object  in  view;  if  they  have,  I  do  not  think  that  this 
will  accomplish  it. 

676.  Are  you  aware  that  a  very  considerable  dissatisfaction  has  been 
expressed  by  traders  in  India  at  the  present  state  of  things,  and  that 
it  has  been  said  to  check  and  complicate  business? — I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  it  greatly  complicates  business,  and  to  that  extent  re- 
tards business. 

767.  Now,  as  regards  the  first  of  the  objects  to  which  you  have  al- 
luded, do  you  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  would  be  suc- 
cessful t — Well,  I  believe  that  nominally  it  might  succeed,  yet  that  it 
would  be  at  so  severe  a  cost  to  the  people  of  India  (I  may  afterwards 
explain  how)  that  the  ultimate  loss  to  the  government  in  revenue 
would  be  much  greater  than  that  now  sustained  through  the  loss  in  ex- 
change. 

678.  You  propose  presently  to  indicate  why  you  think  that  would  be 
sot — ^Yes;  I  do. 

678a.  As  regards  the  other  objects,  what  have  you  to  say  t — Well,  in 
regard  to  the  very  just  grievances  of  the  civil  and  military  servants,  I 
believe  it  would  in  the  end  be  much  more  economical  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India  and  satisfactory  to  those  servants  if  a  fixed  portion  of 
their  pay  were  made  in  sterling.  As  to  the  facilities  for  the  govern- 
ment borrowiug  in  Europe  with  a  rupee  fixed  at  Is.  6d.y  independently 
of  the  market  price  of  silver,  I  believe  firmly  that  it  is  distinctly 
open  to  doubt,  whether  European  capital  would  be  attracted,  at  any 
rate  for  long,  especially  as  the  ratio  would  be  secured  solely  by 
the  guarantee  of  the  Indian  government  and  not  by  an  international 
guarantee.  I  mean  that,  circumstances  having  compelled  India  to 
adopt  this  proposal,  circumstances  might  compel  India  to  abandon  it, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  w^ould  be  distrust,  not  of  the  monetary  power 
of  the  Indian  government,  but  of  the  system  as  to  whether  it  would 
hold  good  permanently.  I  also  feel  quite  sure  that  immediate  advan- 
tage would  be  taken  of  the  fixing  of  the  rupee  at  Is.  6d.  to  withdraw 
much  European  capital  from  India  which  is  at  present  only  waiting  an 
opportunity  of  a  good  exchange  to  be  withdrawn. 

679.  But  that  would  be  the  case  only,  would  it  not,  if  there  were  ap 
prehension  of  the  1«.  6£{.  not  being  a  permanent  ratio  t — No;  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  capital  now  that  is  waiting  to  come  back  firom 
India  if  a  respectable  exchange  rate  could  be  got  for  it,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  other  operation. 
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680.  How  is  it  invested  now  in  India! — Well,  I  suppose  it  is  depos- 
ited in  banks  and  in  yarions  ways.  I  know  of  several  Indian  firms 
who  have  their  capital  out  there,  who  would  like  very  well  to  have  a 
large  portion  of  it  home. 

&1.  But,  supposing  that  there  were  a  fixed  ratio  of  that  kind,  would 
not  many  people  who  are  now  anxious  to  remit  it  home  be  willing  to 
investit  in  India  f — Some  might — what  I  mean  to  say  is  this — ^that 
what  you  gain  in  one  way  you  might  lose  in  another  way. 

682.  But,  supposing  that  the  people  could  depend  upon  the  ratio 
being  fixed,  are  the  results  of  investments  in  this  country  now  such 
that  it  would  be  attractive  to  bring  it  Irom  India  for  investment,  rather 
than  invest  it  there! — The  tendency  of  all  gold  securities  is  to  increase 
in  value.  The  results  from  them  in  sovereigns  may  not  be  so  very 
great,  but  the  buying  iK)wer  of  those  sovereigns,  of  course,  is  much 
greater  than  it  was. 

683.  If  you  had  a  gold  standard  for  India,  that  would  be  a  gold 
security,  would  it  noti — No  doubt;  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the 
I>opular  feeling  among  persons  who  have  money  in  India  would  be  to 
get  as  much  home  as  possible,  if  you  got  to  a  rate  of  anything  like  Is.  6d. 

684.  But  do  you  think  that,  if  you  had  a  gold  standai'd,  so  that. 
there  was  not  a  fluctuating  exchange,  and  the  fear  of  a  constant  fall, 
large  sums  of  money  might  not  go  for  investment  to  India  which  do 
not  go  now! — ^I  think  money  might  go,  but  I  doubt  it,  because  I  think 
there  would  be  a  distrust  of  a  gold  standard  not  based  upon  gold,  or 
a  gold  standard  in  India  without  an  international  guarantee  support- 
ing the  ratio  at  which  that  standard  was  fixed. 

685.  Do  you  suppose  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  gold  standard 
based  upon  gold  for  India f — I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  to 
have  such  a  thing  without  a  store  of  gold. 

686.  Whyf — I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  authority  on  that  subject;  I 
cannot  conceive  it  possible. 

687.  But  why? — ^Well,  I  have  read  Mr.  Lindsay's  pamphlet,  which 
advocates  that,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  based  upon  a  fallacy. 
It  is  based  upon  the  existence  of  some  fund  in  the  Baqk  of  England 
which,  I  understand,  does  not  exist  at  all. 

688.  Yes,  but  I  was  not  si)eaking  merely  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  pamphlet; 
I  was  asking  generally,  whether  you  considered  that  it  was  impossible 
to  have  a  gold  standard  in  India  which  was  not  based  upon  gold. 
because  you  said  that  the  people  never  would  believe  that  the  gold 
standard  and  the  ratio  would  be  maintained,  if  it  were  not  based  upon 
goldf — Either  based  upon  gold  or  upon  international  agreement  to 
maintain  the  ratio.  I  cannot  conceive  any  circumstances  in  which  a 
gold  standard  can  be  established,  except  one  of  those  two.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  authority  upon  that  subject.  I  can  only  give 
you  my  opinion. 

689.  But  we  have  experience,  have  we  not,  of  gold  standards  with  a 
very  large  circulation  of  silver,  and  with  silver  an  unlimited  tender! — 
There  is  something  of  that  sort,  I  believe,  in  the  Dutch  colonies. 

690.  And  in  Holland  and  in  France,  is  there  notf — I  think  that 
France  has  a  very  large  stock  of  gold  in  her  bank — ^in  the  Bank  of 
France. 

691.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  silver  may  be  tendered  to  an 
unlimited  amount,  and  that  it  keeps  its  ratio,  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France  being  so  large  as  it  ist — 
Either  on  that,  or,  as  formerly,  by  a  bimetallic  arrangement — an  inter- 
national bimetallic  arrangement. 
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692.  Ifow,  referring  to  the  present  state  of  things  in  Ffancef—In 
France  they  have  a  large  stock  of  gold,  undoubtedly. 

693.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  this  large  stock  of  gold  which  enables 
them  to  keep  so  large  an  amount  of  silver  in  circulation  with  an  un- 
limited tender  and  the  ratio  maintained f — ^Not  entirely;  it  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  that,  but  I  think  it  depends  more  upon  this  fact,  and  I 
think  the  same  thing  applies  to  Holland,  that  neither  have  anything 
like  the  international  trade  that  we  have.  Their  silver  circulates  in- 
ternally practically  as  fiduciary  token  money. 

694.  But  India  with  its  international  trade  does  not  need  to  export 
treasure! — I  think  it  might. 

695.  I  thought,  as  a  rule,  it  imported  treasure! — ^hat  if  the  balance 
of  trade,  as  I  shall  show  afterwards,  went  against  India! 

696.  But,  as  regards  what  we  have  hitherto  bad  experienee  of^  that 
difficulty  would  not  arise! — If  the  balance  of  trade  continued  in  favour 
of  India  the  problem  would  be  much  easier,  I  admit. 

697.  Mr.  Courtney.  Lord  Herschell  asked  you  if  you  objected  to  the 
possibility  of  a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  backing! — Yes. 

698.  He  asked  you  whether  it  was  important  to  have  a  gold  backing 
.in  India! — ^Well,  if  the  balance  of  trade  remained  in  favour  of  India  no 

doubt  there  would  be  a  current  of  gold  going  into  India,  and  yon  would 
get  a  gold  backing  in  that  way;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  balance  of 
trade  might  be  altered  by  what  you  propose  to  do.  I  think  I  can  show 
that  afterwards,  and  there  is  this  great  difficulty  to  me  that,  if  gold 
goes  into  India,  it  is  a  doubtful  thing  whether  it  will  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  banks  and  the  government.  I  think  it  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  people  of  India  and  hoarded.  The  tradition  and  habit  of  the 
country  have  always  been  to  hoard  its  treasure;  and  if  you  discredit 
silver,  as  I  think  this  would  do  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  think  you 
would  find  that  the  whole  tendency  of  people  in  India  would  be  to 
hoard  the  gold. 

699.  Chairman.  It  is  your  opinion,  I  understand,  that,  assnming 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  par  of  exchange  between  England  and 
India,  by  the  process  of  closing  the  Indian  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  and  declaring  a  gold  standard  in  India  at  a  fixed  ratio  to  silver, 
the  attempt  to  do  so  would  increase  indefinitely  the  present  dislocation 
and  danger  to  the  trade  and  the  exchanges  of  India! — ^Yes,  I  think  it 
would. 

700.  Would  you  explain  your  reasons  for  sajdngso! — ^WeD,  it  would 
first  have  a  very  adverse  effect  upon  Indian  exports  to  gold  countries; 
the  fixing  of  a  gold  standard  for  India,  say  at  Is.  6^.,  and  the  closing 
of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  a  most  costly  process  to  the  industrial,  agricultural,  and  producing 
classes  of  India.  It  would  mean  a  great  advance  in  Indian  exchange 
and  a  heavy  fall  in  the  prices  of  silver. 

701.  Why  a  great  advance  in  Indian  exchange! — Because  Indian 
exchange  is  now  at  Is.  3d.    If  you  fix  it  at  Is.  M. 

702.  That  I  understand,  but  then  you  would  be  fixing  it  at  a  higher 
ratio  than  exists  now! — At  a  higher  ratio,  yes;  and  it  would  mean  a 
heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  as  well. 

703.  Why  should  it  mean  a  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  silver! — ^Be- 
cause at  present  India  permits  free  coinage  of  silvery  you  would  im- 
mediately limit  the  coinage  of  silver,  and,  if  you  limit  the  coinage  of 
silver  you  of  course  destroy  the  demand  for  it. 

704.  The  Government  would  keep  the  coinage  in  its  own  hands,  but 
it  would  not  necessarily  follow,  would  it,  that  tilie  amount  of  sUver  coin 
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in  iDdia  would  be  greatly  less  than  at  present? — Well,  that  just  de- 
I>end8  on  what  view  the  Government  took.  If  the  Government  wished 
for  any  reason  to  force  up  the  rate  of  exchange  they  have  only  to  con- 
tract the  coinage  of  silver.  Just  now  it  is  automatic;  the  silver  is 
coined,  whether  the  Government  wish  it  or  not. 

705.  Well,  then,  what  do  you  think  would  be  its  effect  on  Indian 
produce  exported  to  gold  currency  markets  f — Well,  in  consequence 
of  the  rise  in  Indian  exchange  and  fall  in  silver,  there  would  be  lower 
exchanges  in  China,  Japan,  the  Straits,  and  Manilla.  Indian  produce 
exportable  to  western  gold  currency  markets,  such  as  rice,  opium,  indigo, 
seeds,  cottons,  hides,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  silk,  and  many  other  minor 
articles,  would  be  handicapped  in  competition  with  those  of  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Straits,  which  would  hardly  fail  to  be  enormously 
stimulated  by  the  advantage  of  having  silver  much  cheaper  in  these 
markets  than  the  rated  rupee,  and  by  the  consequent  low  exchanges  in 
China.  Japan,  and  the  Straits. 

706.  Now  with  regard  to  those;  are  those  all  at  present  products  of 
other  silver-using  countries  1 — They  are,  more  or  less ;  some  of  them  very 
largely  so. 

707.  Opium  for  example f — ^Opium  is  largely  produced  in  China. 

708.  Well,  but  why  do  they  import  it  from  India  t — ISo  doubt  the 
Indian  opium  is  better  than  the  China  opium.  I  think  that  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it,  but,  if  you  give  the  Chinaman  a  good  price,  he  vdll 
produce  a  good  opium. 

709.  You  were  speaking  of  the  export  to  gold-using  countries,  but 
the  great  proportion  of  the  opium  produced  in  India  goes  to  a  silver- 
using  country,  does  it  nott — Yes. 

710.  Does  any  of  it  come  substantially  to  the  westf — For  medicinal 
purposes. 

711.  But  still  that  would  not  be  a  large  part  of  the  opium  T — I  can- 
not tell  you  the  proportion. 

712.  As  regards  the  bulk  of  the  opium  trade,  which  goes  from  India 
to  China  or  other  silver-using  country,  why  should  that  be  affected 
by  fixing  a  gold  standard  as  the  par  of  exchange  between  England  and 
India  f — It  would  stimulate  the  growth  of  opium  in  China. 

713.  Whyt — Because  if  you  pay  India  in  silver,  which,  remember,  as 
silver  would  be  a  depreciated  article  In  India,  the  price  of  opium  would 
naturally  rise  very  much  in  India,  and  the  growth  of  it  would  be  stimu- 
lated in  China. 

714.  Supposing  that  you  fixed  this  ratio  of  exchange  between  Eng- 
land and  India,  and  that  rupees  sufficient  for  the  use  of  India  should 
be  coined,  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  change  of  the  price  for 
which  opium  could  be  purchased  in  India  t — It  depends  altogether  upon 
that  ])oint  which  you  have  mentioned — would  the  price  of  silver  be 
maintained  at  anything  like  Is.  6d.t 

715.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  price  of  silver. — ^Well,  but  that  is  what 
I  am  speaking  of.  You  are  paid  in  China  for  this  opium  in  silver;  you 
send  this  silver  to  India;  that  silver  in  India  is  not  rupees;  it  is  only 
worth  the  price  of  silver,  whatever  that  may  be. 

716.  Oh,  you  are  speaking  of  the  purchase  by  China  from  India T — 
Yes. 

717.  Paid  for  in  silver? — In  silver. 

718.  Mr.  CuBRiE.  But  has  the  quantity  of  opium  consumed  by  China 
increased  or  decreased  of  late  years  f — I  believe  the  quantity — lam  not 
in  the  opium  trade  or  the  produce  trade — ^but  I  believe  that  the  quantity 
of  opium  from  India  to  Ch'ma  ia  decreasing. 
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719.  And  has  the  price  increased  or  decreased? — T  can  not  answer. 
I  know  that  the  qaautity  of  opium  grown  in  China  is  increasing  very 
much. 

720.  Is  it  a  fact  that,  when  the  rupee  was  at  2^.,  there  was  a  smaller 
consumption  of  opium  than  when  the  exchange  was  Is.  3<2.Y — I  think 
that  is  very  likely,  but  I  really  can  not  answer;  I  am  not  in  that  trade. 
My  point  is  that  you  are  paid  for  this  opium  in  silver^  and  that  silver  is 
not  rupees. 

721.  Chairman.  Your  pointy  as  I  understand,  is  that,  although 
silver  was  falling  before,  you  could  coin  it  into  rupees t — ^You  <?ould 
coin  it  into  rupees  at  once;  and  that  was  your  par  of  exchange  between 
India  and  China.  Kow  your  par  of  exi^haii  ge  would  be  destroyed.  You 
would  have  payments  in  silver,  and  that  silver  only  worth  the  market 
value  of  silver,  whatever  that  might  be. 

722.  So  that  you  think,  on  that  account,  there  would  be  less  opium 
bought  in  India  and  more  produced  in  China t — Undoubtedly. 

723.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Does  China  actually  pay  in  silver,  or  is 
it  only  the  standard  in  which  the  commodities  which  pay  for  the  opium 
are  measured  t — On  the  average  China  pays  about  5,000,000{.  a  year  in 
silver.  The  balance  of  trade  is  in  favour  of  India,  I  think,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  15,000,000?. 

724.  Chaibman.  But  is  that  discharged  by  treasure,  or  by  sending 
goods f — I  say  it  is  discharged  to  the  extent  of  6,000,000?.  by  treasure. 
It  was  only  two  million  last  year,  but  the  average  of  some  years  bsick 
is  5,000.000Z. 

725.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Has  that  silver  come  from  China  by  San 
Francisco;  it  is  not  mined  or  produced  in  Chinaf — ^No;  it  comes  chiefly 
from  San  Francisco.    I  think  it  comes  also  largely  from  Australia. 

276.  Chairman.  ITow,  rice  is  produced  in  Chinaf — Yes;  largely. 

727.  The  China  rice  and  the  Indian  rice  compete,  do  they  not,  in  the 
English  market t — Yes;  and  Japan  and  Saigon  rice,  too.  I  woidd  just 
like  to  mention  on  this  point  what  I  consider  an  exceedingly  important 
matter,  and  that  is  that  the  change  would  be  of  enormous  advantage 
to  the  French  settlement  in  Tonquin  and  in  Saigon.  French  rice  of 
course  would  thus  compete  favourably  with  Indian  rice»  These  are 
tropical  regions,  and  certainly  this  pro^sed  change,  giving  them  lower 
silver  and  lower  exchanges^  would  give  them  very  great  aid  van  ta>ge  in 
competing  with  India  in  Western  markets  in  the  various  products  of 
tropical  countries. 

728.  Kice  does  not  go  from  China  to  India  or  from  India  to  China  as 
opium  doesf — Not  regularly,  except  in  times  of  famine  or  scarcity. 

729.  The  competition  you  apprehend  in  the  case  of  rice  would  arise 
between  the  two  countries  as  regards  exports  to  Europe? — Well,  Sai- 
gon rice  and  Japanese  rice,  and  Chinese  rice,  and  other  Eastern  rice 
would  come  to  this  country  in  competition  w^ith  Indian  rice. 

730.  So  far  as  the  price  of  Indian  products  exported  to  China  was 
settled  by  the  export  of  goods  from  China,  there  would  be  no  materisJ 
effect,  would  there,  from  fixing  a  par  of  exchange  between  England 
and  India  t — ^Well,  that  is  a  large  question  of  exchange.  My  opinion 
is  that,  if  any  portion  of  the  balance  were  settled  in  silver,  in  treasure 
as  it  would  be,  it  would  affect  the  whole. 

731.  Mr.  CuBBiE.  You  say  that  China  pays  India  something  like,  as 
I  understood  you,  five  crores,  or  5,000,000^.,  in  silver;  you  take  tJiat 
from  the  returns,  I  imagine,  of  treasure,  do  you  not,  of  the  different 
countries  which  import  treasure  into  India  f    I  think  you  said  China 
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pays  India  5,000,000?.;  where  do  yon  get  that  from? — I  got  it  from  the 
Indian  statistical  abstract. 

732.  Bat  is  it  not  the  case  that  those  shipments  from  China  include 
the  silver  that  is  sent  from  San  Francisco,  tbat  under  the  head  China 
are  included  shipments  from  San  Francisco  t — I  cannot  tell  where  the 
silver  comes  from;  I  know  it  comes  from  China,  and  I  know  it  is  re- 
quired to  settle  the  balance  of  trade. 

733.  But,  if  it  is  true,  as  I  assume  it  is,  that  that  includes  all  the 
silver  shipped  from  San  Francisco,  that  would  rather  invalidate  your 
assertion,  would  it  nott — I  do  not  see  it;  my  assertion  is,  that  tliere  is 
20,000,0002.  of  the  exports  from  India  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  that  there  are  imports  from  China  of  5,000,000/.; 
therefore,  there  is  a  balance  in  favour  of  India  of  15,000,000/.,  and  of 
that  15,000,000/.,  2,000,000/.  is  imported  in  treasure  this  year^  and  over 
an  average  of  years  it  was  5,000,000/. 

734.  Chairman.  But  how  is  the  rest  settled? — By  merchandise. 

735.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  merchandise  left  a  balance  of  15,'- 
000,000/.!— Yes. 

736.  Well,  how  is  that  settled! — The  balance  in  favour  of  India,  I 
said. 

737.  In  favour  of  India,  I  mean.  If  merchandise  is  exported  from 
India  to  China  of  the  value  of  20,000,000/.,  and  there  is  only  imported 
into  India  merchandise  of  the  value  ot  5,000,000/.,  that  leaves  a  balance 
of  15,000,000/.  to  be  made  up;  how  is  that  satisfied! — I  must  have 
stated  it  wrong;  the  balance  of  15,000,000/.  is  in  favour  of  India. 

738.  Yes;  of  India! — And  that  comes  partly  in  produce,  but  a  por- 
tion of  it  amounting  to 

739.  Produce  from  where! — ^Produce  from  China. 

740.  I  thought  you  told  us  that  the  produce  was  only  5,000,000/. ! — 
It  does  not  come  direct  to  India.  I  see  your  point  now;  the  shipments 
are  made  to  this  country  of  tea,  silk,  and  other  produce;  it  is  a  process 
of  exchange  by  which  the  beneiit  is  got  of  those  tea  shipments  for  the 
payment  of  debts  in  India. 

741.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachey.  You  said  that  the  average  import  of  sil- 
ver into  India  from  China  was  5,000,000/.,  more  or  less! — Y'es. 

742.  Here  we  have  a  statement  of  the  treasure  imported  into  British 
India  by  sea.  One  portion  of  it  is  in  gold  and  the  other  portion  of  it 
is  silver.  I  find  that  the  average  for  the  last  12  years,  from  188(X-'81  to 
1891-^2,  so  far  from  being  5,000,000/.,  is  1,500,000/.,  or  rather  Rx. 
1,560,000;  and  let  me  add  that  it  would  be  considerably  less,  namely, 
Rx.  1,270,000,  if  you  exclude  the  last  two  years  in  which  the  imports 
were  resjiectively  Rx.  3,600,000  and  Rx.  2,500,000,  which  is  quite  abnor- 
mal, and  no  doubt  was  due  to  special  causes  which  have  afiected  the 
price  of  silver  during  those  two  years! — Well,  I  worked  out  my  figures 
from  the  statistical  abstract. 

743.  Chairman.  To  deal  with  the  other  productions,  before  we  go 
further,  is  indigo  a  product  in  which  silver-using  countries  compete  with 
India! — ^No ;  very  little  indigo  has  come  from  China  hitherto.  My  argu- 
ment is  that  it  is  largely  grown  and  used  in  China,  and  would  come  if 
you  gave  China  a  much  lower  exchange  than  India  would  have  at  Is.  i^d. 

744.  Well,  cotton! — Cotton  is  also  grown  in  China;  it  is  not  largely 
imported  into  this  country,  but  it  should  be  greatly  stimulated  if  China 
had  a  lower  exchange  than  India. 

745.  There  is  a  large  competition,  is  there  not,  between  Indian  cotton 
and  cotton  from  Ameiica  and  Egypt! — Yes. 
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746.  Well,  bnt  Egypt  is  not  a  silver  country,  is  it? — No;  it  is  not  a 
silver  country,  but  it  competes.  My  point  is  that  the  competition  of 
Chinese  with  Indian  cotton  would  be  very  much  more  severe  if  there 
was  a  lower  exchange  in  China  than  in  India.  These  others  are  gold 
countries,  you  know. 

747.  Yes ;  but  you  think  that  it  would  create  a  competition  in  Chins t— 
It  might  create  a  competition  in  China,  and  in  England  from  China. 

748.  It  would  create  a  competition  in  England  from  Chinaf — It  would 
stimulate  the  growth  of  China  cotton,  and  it  might  be  taken  to  Eng- 
land instead  of  Indian  cotton. 

749.  Mr.  Courtney.  You  also  say  that  the  eflfect  of  the  change 
would  be  to  prejudice  the  importation  of  Indian  cotton  as  compared 
with  the  Egyptian  or  American  in  England  t — ^Possibly.  I  do  not  make 
that  point. 

750.  Because  the  conditions  of  putting  on  the  market  Egyptian  and 
American  cotton  would  remain  unchanged,  and  the  conditions  of  put- 
ting on  the  market  Indian  cotton  would  be  injured? — Yes. 

751.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Is  it  your  position  that  the  lowering  of 
exchange  is  always  an  advantage  to  the  exporting  country;  in  fact, 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  depreciate  your  currency,  so  far  as  that 
goesf — Well,  certainly,  between  countries  of  the  same  currency,  most 
distinctly  so.  As  between  India  and  China,  a  lower  exchange  in  China 
would  certainly  give  China  an  enormous  advantage.  I  have  worked 
that  out  in  some  figures,  and  stated  it  in  another  way.  At  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  of  Is  3d.,  a  sovereign  lays  down  16  rux>ees  in  India, 
and,  at  the  equivalent  China  rate  of  2«.  9(2.,  a  sovereign  lays  down  7^ 
dols.  in  CMna.  K  the  rupee  goes  up  to  1^.  6d.,  the  sovereign  would  lay 
down  only  13^  rupees  in  India  instead  of  16;  but,  if  exchange  in  China 
should  remain  the  same,  at  2«.  9<2.,  and  did  not  fall  at  all,  a  sovereign 
would  still  lay  down  in  China  the  7J  dollars  or  the  equivalent  of  16 
rupees;  and,  if  the  China  exchange  fell  25  per  cent,  say  to  2«.,  it 
would  lay  down  10  dollars  in  China,  or  22  rupees,  whereas  the  same 
sovereign  would  only  be  laying  down  13^  rupees  in  India. 

752.  Chairman.  Of  the  products  imported  into  India,  the  13^  rax)ee8 
might  buy  as  much  as  the  16  rupees  didt — ^The  buying  power  of  the 
rupee  might  remain  the  same. 

753.  Not  necessarily,  would  itf — Of  all  goods  bought  in  this  country 
and  imported  into  India,  the  13  would  buy  what  the  16  pay  fort — The 
price  would  have  to  fall  very  much  in  India;  it  need  not  fall  in  Ghinai 

754.  The  price  would  not  really  fall  in  that  case,  would  it? — You  lay 
down  a  sovereign  in  China ;  it  produces  22  rupees.  If  you  lay  one  down 
in  India  it  produces  only  13J  rupees. 

755.  I  was  speaking  of  goods  imported  into  India  from  a  country 
with  a  gold  currency;  you  would  get  13 J  rupees  instead  of  16  for  your 
producte,  but  of  those  rupees  13^  would  buy  what  16  did  before T — You 
are  now  speaking  cf  imports  into  these  countries.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
exports  from  those  countries. 

756.  In  looking  at  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  in  India,  you 
say  you  can  only  lay  down  13^  rupees  for  a  sovereign.  You  must  look 
at  what  those  13^  rupees  would  purchase  under  those  circumstances  f — 
I  think  you  must  take  a  wider  view  of  it  than  that.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Indian  produce  would  have  to  fall  very  much  to  be  saleable  in  com- 
petition with  China  and  other  Eastern  produce  under  those  circum- 
stances. Well,  unless  India  can  move  its  produce  it  cannot  import^  or 
if  it  did  it  would  turn  t^e  balance  of  trade  against  itsdl 
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757.  Well,  now,  take  the  countries  with  a  depreciated  currency,  owing 
not  to  the  fall  of  silver,  but  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 
In  some  of  the  South  American  Bepublics  there  is  a  very  low  exchange. 
Do  products  that  come  from  the  countries  with  a  very  low  exchange 
all  compete  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  our  Indian  trade t  Take  coffee 
from  Brazil,  for  example) — Well,  I  think  you  come  there  to  a  question 
that  is  not  one  of  exchange  at  all;  it  is  a  question  of  the  producing 
power  of  cofiee  in  Brazil.  You  come  to  an  entirely  different  question 
there. 

758.  You  mean  whether  they  can  produce  moref — ^Yes;  they  can  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  more,  and  at  very  much  less  expense,  than  they  can 
iu  India.    You  are  getting  to  another  question  altogether  there. 

759.  But  those  conditions  have  remained  the  same,  have  they  not, 
during  the  time  that  exchange  has  been  falling  f — Well,  there  exchange 
has  been  falling. 

760.  Well,  assuming  for  the  moment  the  other  conditions,  as  far  as 
one  knows,  to  bave  remained  the  same,  is  there  evidence  that  that  fall, 
which  has  been  heavy,  has  afi'ected  Brazilian  exchange f — ^Yery  heavy; 
yes. 

761.  Is  there  evidence  that  that  has  injured  the  coffee  business  of 
India  f — ^The  coffee  business  of  India  has  failed  from  another  cause  alto- 
gether.   It  has  failed  from  the  failure  of  the  coffee  plant  in  Ceylon. 

762.  But  is  there  not  a  good  deal  imported  into  England  from  India 
or  from  Ceylon  f — Not  a  large  quantity — there  has  been  as  bad  a  blight 
as  the  potato  blight  in  1847,  and  you  can  not  tell  how  far  it  is  aiiected 
by  exchange,  or  how  far  it  is  affected  simply  by  natural  causes. 

763.  Take  hides;  do  hides  from  the  Argentine  Bepublic  compete  with 
hides  from  India  f — ^I  can  not  tell  you. 

764.  But  would  it  not  be  rather  important  to  see  whether  they  do, 
])ecause  there  you  have  had  a  fall  in  exchange,  a  very  heavy  fall; 
would  it  not  be  important  to  see  how  far  experience  shows  that  the 
Indian  products,  which  compete  with  the  products  of  those  South 
American  countries  which  have  had  these  heavy  falls  of  exchange, 
have  suffered  t — ^I  think  it  would  be  entirely  misleading  for  this  reason : 
In  the  one  case  you  are  dealing  with  a  fall  in  paper  money  and  in  the 
other  you  are  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  fall  of  silver — entirely 
misleading. 

765.  They  may  not  be  exactly  the  same  cases,  but  why  would  they 
be  so  entirely  different? — But  I  am  not  arguing  that  point;  I  am  arguing 
this  point,  that,  as  between  India  and  China,  China  would  have  an 
advantage  over  India. 

766.  Yes;  but,  then,  one  wants  to  test  that  You  say  ma  priori;  one 
wants  a  posteriori  to  see  whether  tbat  has  proved  to  be  the  case,  in 
the  competition  of  countries  having  a  fixed  par  of  exchange  with  coun- 
tries with  a  depreciated  currency? — Well,  I  do  not  think  they  are  the 
same  thing  at  all;  I  think  a  fall  of  exchange  or  a  fall  iu  the  value  of 
sUver  from  an  exchange  that  varies  in  consequence  of  the  balance  of 
trade 

767.  But  it  is  a  depreciated  currency,  is  it  nott-^Well.  it  is  not  a 
currency  at  all;  it  is  a  barter. 

768.  I  am  speaking  of  the  silver;  silver  is  a  currency,  is  it  notf — ^But 
silver  is  not  the  currency  of  South  America. 

769.  Do  you  recognise  it  as  an  evil  or  not  to  have  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency f — ^As  between  two  countries  like  India  and  China,  I  certainly 
do.    I  am  not  prepared  to  argue  the  question  out  in  regard  to  South 

America^ 
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770.  No;  I  am  notspeakingof  the  relations  between  India  and  China, 
but  of  a  currency  in  China  or  any  other  country.  Do  you  regard  it  as 
a  good  thing  to  have  as  your  standard  of  value  that  which  is  depre- 
ciating constantly) — I  think  the  best  thing  is  to  have  one  that  is 
steady. 

771.  Mr.  Courtney.  Has  the  trade  of  Russia  been  stimulated  by  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  rouble? — I  can  not  speak  of  the  trade  of  Russia, 
I  really  have  not  gone  into  that. 

772.  But  do  you  think  it  would  be;  do  your  principles  carry  you  to 
that  point? — No. 

77«3.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  I  suppose,  if  it  has  any  effect,  it  is  to  in- 
crease the  exports  of  India:  if  the  lower  exchange  has  any  effect,  ^m 
your  point  of  view,  it  is  to  increase  tbe  exports  of  India:  that  is  the 
effect  you  attribute  to  the  lower  exchange,  is  it  notf — Well,  it  ought  to 
increase  the  exports  of  India;  but  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  and 
beyond  which  I  do  not  care  to  go,  because  I  do  not  think  I  have  studied 
the  question  enough,  is  that,  as  between  India  and  China,  the  lower 
exchange  of  China  would  give  China  a  greater  advaiitage  over  India  in 
those  products  which  China  produces  in  common  with  India. 

774.  Chairman.  As  between  India  and  China  there  can  be  no  ex- 
X>erience,  because  the  state  of  things  has  not  existed f — ^There  has  been 
no  experience  of  that,  there  can  not  have  been. 

776.  Mr.  Courtney.  Lord  Herschell  wished  you  to  test  that  princi- 
ple by  cases  of  which  we  have  experience? — I  have  not  studied  that;  I 
would  rather  not  give  an  opinion;  there  is  no  kind  of  reasoning  so 
dangerous  as  reasoning  by  analogy,  and  the  analogies  here  are  not 
traceable. 

776.  Chairman.  Now  as  regards  Indian  export  trade  to  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Straits,  you  say  that  the  balance  is  I5,000,000{.  per  annum  in 
favor  of  India  t — Yes. 

777.  And  that  it  is  now  settled  in  silver  to  the  extent  of  2,000,000t 
sterling  t — ^These  were  the  figures  that  I  brought  out  of  the  statistical 
abstract. 

778.  Mr.  CuRREE.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  what  form  the  sil- 
ver takes,  is  it  in  Chinese  taels,  or  what  sort  of  silver  is  it  with  which 
this  balance  is  settled t — I  can  not  tell  you;  but  I  can  tell  you  this  fipom 
my  observation  in  China,  that  the  silver  that  you  see  in  China  is  in  all 
kinds  of  forms. 

779.  But  does  that  come  to  India  f — ^I  believe  it  comes  to  India,  and 
may  be  coined. 

780.  Chairman.  Then  your  view  is  that,  if  you  had  a  mint  that  was 
not  always  open  to  silver,  the  silver  might  be  unsaleable  t — ^Yes. 

781.  And  you  think  the  opium  trade  would  be  seriously  diminished  f — 
Yes;  and  I  think  there  would  be  a  very  large  competition  in  China  with 
Indian  mills. 

782.  Do  the  cotton  mills  in  China  at  present  much  compete  with  the 
Indian! — ^They  are  putting  them  up,  and  they  have  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  them  in  Japan. 

783.  Why  do  the  products  of  Indian  mills  go  to  China  nowl — ^Well, 
there  is  a  par  of  exchange  between  India  and  China  now. 

784.  But  there  is  no  advantage  in  the  exchange  as  between  India  and 
China  t — There  is  a  great  advantage  as  compared  with  the  exchange 
between  India  and  England. 

785.  There  is  no  advantage  as  between  India  and  China  t — ^No;  but 
there  is  a  par;  supposing  that  the  product  of  these  mills  had  to  be  paid 
for  in  silver,  that  product  would  be  coined  into  rupees  now. 
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786.  That  I  understand;  your  point  is  just  the  same  as  about  the 
opium,  that  the  silver  which  they  pay  for  the  cotton  p:oods  that  they 
get  from  India  coald  not  be  turned  into  rupees  t — Gould  not  be  turned 
into  rupees. 

787.  It  could  only  be  sold  as  silver  at  the  price  of  silver? — It  could 
only  be  sold  as  silver. 

788.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  replace  the  Indian  goods  by  mak- 
iTxg  them  themselves  t — Undoubtedly  the  uumber  of  mills  would  be  in- 
creased. 

789.  But  if  they  can  make  them  themselves  now,  why  do  they  not? — 
Well,  there  is  uo  advantage  just  now;  there  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage then. 

789a.  Do  they  grow  the  cotton  in  China? — Yes. 

790.  Do  you  think  that  they  can  make  the  cotton  goods  on  as  advan- 
tageous terms  as  India  f — Quite. 

791.  But  then,  in  the  end,  is  it  not  likely  that  that  competition  would 
be  very  serious,  whether  you  interfere  with  the  exchange  or  not? — ^I 
think  it  is  ou  the  growth  now,  but  it  would  be  greatly  stimulated. 

792.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  competition,  so  far  as  it  exists, 
between  England  and  India,  in  the  trade  of  cotton  goods  t — It  would  be 
fiftvourable  to  England. 

793.  So  far  you  have  dealt  with  the  Indian  export  traffic  f — ^Yes. 

794.  Kow,  what  would  be  its  effect  as  regards  Indian  import  trade 
from  England  and  other  countries t — ^Well,  if  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
the  export  trade  would  be  very  much  interfered  with,  both  to  silver 
countries  and  to  gold  countries,  then  India  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  import.  It  is  our  experience  in  trading  with  the  East,  that  they 
usually  import  from  this  country  when  they  have  been  able  to  move 
their  own  products  freely.  That  is  the  first  step.  If  from  any  cause 
there  is  a  check  ux>on  the  movement  of  the  produce,  it  checks  exports; 
and,  in  consequence,  there  is  less  import  trade. 

796.  Is  wheat  one  of  the  products  that  you  think  would  be  aflFected 
in  the  way  in  which  you  describe? — No;  I  have  excluded  wheat,  be- 
cause wheat  is  not  grown  in  any  quantity  in  China,  Japan,  or  the 
Straits. 

796.  There  is  a  very  large  export  from  India f — Well,  it  is  a  growing 
export;  it  is  not  very  large.  I  think  it  is  about  5,000,000Z.  or  6,(K)0,000^. 
sterling. 

797.  Mr.  CoTJBTNEY.  But  why  do  you  exclude  wheat  t  I  thought  you 
said  that  cotton  from  Egypt  would  be  affected  by  the  competition  of 
•ottonfrom  India. — Not  from  Egypt.  I  said  the  cotton  in  China  would 
be  stimulated. 

798..  But  I  thought  you  also  said  that,  although  the  conditions  of  the 
production  of  cotton  in  Egypt  would  be  unchanged,  since  the  condi- 
tions of  putting  cotton  from  India  upon  the  English  market  would  be 
changed,  there  would  be  an  alteration? — To  that  extent  there  would 
be,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  material. 

799.  But  to  the  same  extent,  material  or  otherwise,  wheat  would  be 
affected  t — ^Yes;  to  the  same  extent. 

800.  Chaibman.  Then,  in  your  view,  the  result  being  largely  to  di- 
minish the  exx>oits,  the  imports  must  necessarily  be  diminished,  toot — 
Yes. 

801.  Sir  Thomas  Fabreb.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  if  you  look  at  it 
from  the  other  x)oint  of  view,  the  English  point  of  view,  would  not  our 
having  the  same  standard  as  India  tend  to  increase  the  exports  of 
England  to  Indiai  and  would  not  that  be  as  important  an  effect  as  in* 
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creasing  the  exports  from  India  to  England  t — I  do  not  think  that  woold 
have  a  very  large  effect,  unless  India  were  exporting.  It  India  has  not 
the  money  realised  to  pay  for  goods,  the  rate  of  exchange  does  not  mat- 
ter very  mach  as  between  India  and  England. 

802.  Chairman.  In  your  view,  then,  nothing  ought  to  be  done  to  tz 
the  exchange  in  India,  so  long  as  silver  is  left  free  to  fall  f — No,  I  tbiuk 
that,  anless  you  have  a  general  arrangement,  an  international  arrange- 
ment, it  would  be  injurious  to  India  and  injurious  to  our  international 
trade. 

803.  But,  supposing  you  cannot  secure  an  international  arrangement, 
do  you  think  that  the  continuous  fall  is  a  serious  matter  f — ^Yes,  it  is  a 
serious  matter;  but,  personally,  I  hold  the  bimetallic  view.  But,  as  a 
choice  of  evils,  I  would  rather  that  the  present  policy  of  what  is  called 
drift  went  on,  than  attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  a  partial  fashion  by  adopt- 
ing a  gold  standard  in  India.  I  think  we  could  deal  in  a  sort  of  way 
with  our  difficulties  as  they  arise;  whereas,  if  you  have  one  rat»  of  ex- 
change for  one  XK>rtion  of  the  East  and  another  for  the  other,  I  see  noth- 
ing but  dislocation  and  immense  perplexity — the  most  dangerous  com- 
plication. I  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  committee,  if  I  might  be 
allowed  the  point,  that,  if  India  did  go  on  imxK>rting  without  exporting, 
she  certainly  would  luse  on  her  balance  of  trade,  and  that  that  would  he 
a  very  much  more  serious  problem  for  the  Indian  Government  to  face 
than  the  present  loss  on  exchange. 

804.  That  is  assuming  that  her  exi)orts  would  largely  diminish t— 
Yes. 

805.  Mr.  CURRIE.  But  could  she  import  largely  without  exporting  t-* 
Ko,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think,  if  she  attempted  to  do  so,  that  she 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  for  it;  she  would  lose  her  balance  of  trade. 

806.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  In  fact,  to  give  more  and  get  leas  would 
never  answer  to  herf — ^No. 

807.  Chairman.  Fow,  what  do  you  take  to  be  the  effect  of  a  stop- 
page of  all  free  coinage  of  silver! — Well,  I  think  it  would  tend  to  con- 
tract the  currency,  which,  being  based  on  gold,  would,  so  far  as  India 
is  concerned,  mean  a  change  to  appreciating  currency.  An  appreciat- 
ing currency  disturbs,  dislocates,  and  distresses  the  business  of  a 
country  of  wealthy  producers  like  England;  but  it  would  tell  with  in- 
finitely mor«  destructive  effect  on  a  country  of  poor  producers  like 
India.  So  far,  in  India  the  buying  power  of  the  rupee  is  not  materially 
altered*  India  has  hitherto  been  saved  from  the  extreme  danger  con- 
sequent on  a  fall  in  the  price  of  its  internal  commodities  due  to  an  a]> 
preciating  currency. 

808.  But  do  you  say  that  the  rupee  is  a  depreciating  currency  at 
present! — Well,  that  is  a  point  open  to  some  dispute;  but  I  think  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  buying  power  of  the  rupee  is  about  what  it 
has  always  been. 

809.  Its  intrinsic  value,  as  compared  with  gold,  of  course  is  much 
less! — ^Yalue  as  compared  with  gold!  That  is  another  question;  I  am 
simply  dealing  with  its  buying  power  in  India.  That  I  do  not  think 
has  depreciated. 

810.  Then  would  it  necessarily  follow  that,  if  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver were  stopped  and  the  Government  coined  what  was  found  to  be 
necessary,  the  prices  would  change  in  India,  and  you  would  not  have 
an  appreciating  currency! — Oh,  if  the  Government  went  on  coining  as 
much  as  at  present,  it  certainly  would  considerably  lessen  the  risk. 

811.  But  take  it  that  there  is  more  coinage  current  in  India  now  than 
is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  population! — It  is  absorbed^  it  ia 
xiot  in  currency^  it  is  hoarded. 
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812.  But  do  you  think  that  prices  depend  upon  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency which  is  coined  and  put  in  circulation  f — ^I  think  the  prices  very 
largely  depend  upon  the  amount  of  currency. 

813.  Do  not  many  take  the  view  that  the  amount  of  currency  dex)ends 
upon  prices,  rather  than  prices  upon  the  amount  of  currency  t — Well, 
it  is  a  disputed  i>oint,  no  doubt. 

814.  Mr.  OoTJBTNEY.  But  was  not  your  point  this,  that,  if  we  adopted 
a  gold  standard  in  India  you  would  then  change  to  a  currency  which 
would  appreciate  f — Yes. 

815.  Without  reference  to  the  question  whether  silver  is  depreciating 
or  stationary  f — ^That  was  my  point. 

816.  Chairman.  I  understood  your  view  to  be  that  there  would  be 
an  appreciation  because  of  the  restriction  on  the  coinage  of  silver;  that 
was  not  your  meaning t — That  has  something  to  do  with  it;  my  words 
were:  "The  stoppage  of  free  coinage  of  silver  would  tend  to  contract 
the  currency,  which,  being  based  on  gold,  would,  so  far  as  India  is  con- 
cerned, mean  a  change  to  an  appreciating  currency.'' 

817.  Then  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  gold  which  is  your  main 
I>ointY — That  is  the  most  important  fact,  but  the  other  is  an  important 
one  also. 

818.  That  of  course  depends  upon  the  question  whether  to  any,  and, 
if  so,  to  what,  extent  gold  is  an  appreciating  currency? — Of  course; 
oh,  undoubtedly. 

819.  Whether  it  is  largely  so  or  not,  that  also  is  a  point  in  some  dis- 
pute Y — ^There  is  some  dispute;  about  that,  I  think,  there  is  none. 

820.  If  the  currency  were  to  appreciate  in  India,  in  your  view  the 
rents  and  fixed  charges  of  all  sorts  would  have  to  be  reduced  t — Yes. 

821.  And  the  land  tax  might  have  to  be  revised? — Yes. 

822.  Do  you  apprehend  danger,  too,  from  demonetizing  the  hoarded 
uncoined  silver  and  ornaments  f — I  apprehend  the  extremest  danger 
from  that.  I  think  that  you  would  then  have  a  scramble  for  gold,  and 
hoarding  of  gold;  and  you  would  have  a  process  immediately  begin  of 
getting  quit  of  silver  in  India,  which  would  be  a  revolution,  as  we  know 
India  has  been  the  great  absorbing  part  of  the  world  for  silver. 

8M.  By  demonetizing  you  mean  ceasing  to  coin  freely? — Ceasing  to 
coin  freely.  I  mean  that  those  ornaments  which  are  hoarded  can  be 
tskken  now  and  turned  into  rupees;  they  could  then  no  longer  be  turned 
into  rupees. 

824.  SupxK>sing  you  had  a  gold  coinage  in  India,  and  opened  the 
mints  to  it,  do  you  think  that  the  hoarded  gold  would  be  largely 
coined  t — I  think  there  would  be  more  gold  hoarded  than  gold  brought 
out.  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  to  hoard  gold  in  place  of  hoarding 
silver. 

826.  But,  if  the  silver  that  is  hoarded  comes  now  to  the  mints  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  why  should  not  the  gold  that  is  hoarded  do  the 
sameY — I  have  no  doubt  that  some  gold  would  come — I  have  no  doubt 
of  that — but  I  think  that  there  would  be  another  tendency  for  gold  to 
be  hoarded.  Just  think  of  the  quantities  of  silver  that  go  into  India 
now  and  are  absorbed,  that  never  go  near  the  mints,  and  I  think  you 
may  condude  that  a  similar  process  would  immediately  begin  with 
gold. 

826.  Yes;  but  is  it  your  view  that  they  hoard  that  silver  because  the 
mint  is  open  to  silver? — I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  that  is  a  very 
strong  motive. 

827.  But  they  hoard  gold,  though  the  mint  is  not  open  to  gold  ? — 'So 
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doubt  they  do  that,  and  probably  they  would  hoard  it  more  if  it  were 
the  more  valuable  reserve;  they  look  upon  it  as  a  reserve. 

828.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachey.  May  I  ask  if  you  have  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  India t — Except  from  reading  and  casual 
cold  season  visits  to  India,  I  have  not.  The  fact  is  quite  clear  that 
10,000,000Z.  to  15,000,00()f.  of  silver  is  absorbed  into  India  every  year. 
By  parity  of  reason  you  may  exi)ect  the  same  thing  in  gold.  But, 
however,  I  am  not  an  authority  on  that  subject. 

829.  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  value  of  the  rupee  when 
the  land  tax  was  fixed  t — ^That  I  would  not  like  to  answer  right  off,  bat 
I  think  it  was  about  par. 

830.  Mr.  Courtney.  About  2s.1 — About  2«. 

830a.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  fixing  of  the  laud  tax? — ^Well,  of 
course,  there  is  the  Cornwallis  settlement  in  Bengal;  but  the  other  land 
tax  iu  India,  I  understand,  is  fixed  from  time  to  time.  I  understood 
you  to  refer  to  the  Cornwallis  settlement. 

•  831.  Chairman.  You  have  just  referred  to  the  Bengal  settlement; 
that  is  what  I  meantt — Yes. 

832.  You  apprehend  that  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  get  rid  of  sil- 
ver, if  it  became,  as  you  say,  discredited  t — ^If  silver  were  no  longer 
money,  and  could  no  longer  be  freely  coined,  I  suppose  there  would  te  a 
teiiaency  to  get  quit  of  it.    I  may  be  quite  wrong,  of  course. 

833.  Then  would  you  state  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect 
of  closing  the  Indian  mints  and  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  on 
the  interest  of  *'  the  further  easft — ^Well,  I  do  not  see  that  the  ques- 
tion can  be  divorced  from  the  consideration  of  that  subject,  either  in 
regaled  to  the  reaction  which  that  effect  would  have  on  India  itself,  or 
on  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole,  of  which  India  is  but  a  part.  The 
commercial  intercourse  between  India  and  the  Straits,  and  China  and 
Japan,  and  Great  Britain  and  the  Straits,  China,  and  Japan,  is  enormous. 
There  is  also  the  effect  to  be  considered  upon  our  silver-producing  Aus- 
tralian colonies.  I  wish  to  put  in  these  figures,  showing  the  Indian 
exports  and  imports,  and  also  those  of  the  "  further  East.^  The  former 
amounted  in  1891-'92  to  109,000,000^,  taking  the  rupee  at  U.  3d.;  the 
exports  were  67,000,000?.,  and  the  imports  42,000,000?,,  amounting  in  all 
to  109,000,000?.  That  was  the  total  trade  of  India  in  1891-'92.  The 
trade  of  China,  the  Straits,  and  Japan — I  will  give  you  the  details  if 
you  wish  them.  Perhaps  it  will  save  time  just  to  give  you  the  total; 
it  is  110,000,000?.  sterling.    The  following  are  the  detailed  comparisons: 

1891-'92. 
Indian  exports — 

Re.  107, 85, 10,000,  at  1».  3^ £67,406,875 

Indian  importB — 

Rs. 66, 58, 30,000, at  1«.  3d 41,614,375 

Total  trade £109,021,250 

China  exports,  1891 — 

In  Haekwan  taela,  100,947,949,  at  4».  4d 21, 872, 034 

China  imports,  1891 — 

134,003,863,  at  4«.4d 29,034,169 

Total  trade 60,906,203 

Straits  exports,  1891 — 

$i:U,783.1  5,at2/».  lOd 19,094,278 

Straits  iniportfi,  1891 — 

$144,864,526,  at  2«.  lOd 20,522,474 

Total  trade S9>616,752 
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JspsD  exports.  1891 — 

Ten  or dol., 79,327,272, at  2«. KMT £11,238,030 

Japan  imports,  1891 — 

Ten  or  dol., 82,927,268, at  2«.  lOd 8,914,696 

Total  trade £20,152,726 

Grand  total 110,676,681 

Bat  in  the  above  Hong  Kong  is  not  included,  nor  is  Bangkok  or  the 
Philippine  Islands.    They  may  be  classed  as  silver-using  countries. 

Hong  Kong,  Philippine  Islands,  and  Siam  import  and  exjiort  to  the 
valne  of  at  least  20,000,000^.  in  addition. 

834.  The  trade  of  China  with  whomf — ^The  total  exports  and  imports 
from  Ohina,  Straits,  and  Japan  are  110,000,000{.  as  compared  with  In- 
dia's 109,000,000^. ;  but  you  have  to  add  to  that  an  estimate,  because  I 
cannot  ^t  figures,  and  figures  do  not  exist  for  the  trade,  t.  e.,  exports 
and  imiK>rt8  of  Hong  Kong,  Bangkok,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
They  may  be  classed  as  sUver-using  countries,  but  I  am  informed  that 
that  estimate  cannot  be  checked.  At  least  it  is  20,000,000L,  so  that  you 
have  involved  in  this  question  that  you  are  considering  not  only  the 
trade  of  India  (109,000,000^.),  but  also  that  of  China,  Straits,  and 
Jax>an  (110,000,000{.),  which,  with  the  estimate  for  Hong  Kong,  Bang- 
kok, and  the  Philippine  Islands,  amounts  to  130,000,000/.  sterling. 

835.  Mr.  CouBTNBT.  How  do  you  get  at  the  figures  of  the  Chinese 
trade? — I  got  these  through  the  custom-house  returns  of  the  treaty 
ports.  The  Hong  Kong  one  we  are  obliged  to  estimate,  because  there 
is  no  duty  at  Hong  Kong. 

836.  CHAiBHAif.  You  mean  the  Chinese  customs  at  the  principal 
ports  Y — ^At  the  treaty  iK>rts.  I  have  had  this  very  carefully  prepared 
by  competent  authorities,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  correct,  so  that 
yoa  are  not  dealing  with  a  small  question  in  dealing  with  the  other 
aspect  of  it,  namely,  as  it  affects  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits,  and 
Manflla. 

837.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  China  exports  have  been  increasing 
or  diminishing;  you  have  given  them  for  one  yearf — ^Well,  I  can  not; 
I  have  only  got  this  for  the  year  1891-^2;  I  can  not  give  you  that. 

837a.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  the  competition  between  Indian  and 
Chinese  teasf — I  am  not  in  that  trade;  I  know  generally  that  Indian 
teas  have  been  comx>eting  very  successfully  with  China  tea. 

837&.  That  has  not  resulted  from  any  disadvantage  in  exchange  f — 
None  whatever,  because  the  exchange  between  India  and  China  and 
gold  countries  of  course  is  the  same  as  regards  India  or  China;  but  my 
point,  that  I  have  tried  to  make  before,  was  that  a  very  different  state 
of  affiairs  would  ensue  if  there  was  a  lower  exchange  between  China 
and  gold-using  countries. 

838.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  the  lower  exchange  counter- 
balanced the  advantages  which  India  ndw  possesses  over  China  in  the 
tea  production  t — ^Yes;  exactly  so. 

839.  Then,  as  regards  the  capital  sunk  in  industrial  works,  wharves, 
shipping — enterprises  of  that  sort — it  is  very  large? — It  must  be  enor- 
mous. There  is  no  getting  at  any  figures.  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  get 
some  figures  on  that  subject,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  very  large;  and  it 
is  either  borrowed  ui>on  in  gold,  or  it  is  gold  invested  in  that  form  in 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits.  It  is  the  merest  sort  of  estimate  that  I 
have  been  enabled  to  get  at.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  investiments 
in  the  Argentine  in  that  form  amounted  to  109,000,000^  sterling,  and 
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it  is  ar^ed  that  the  investments  in  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits  in 
that  form  must  be  very  mach  larger. 

840.  But  how  would  that  suffer  from  the  suggested  scheme  of  fixing 
a  par  in  exchange t — ^A  fall  in  exchange  would  make  the  returns  from 
that  capita  miserable,  unless  you  could  get  up  freights  and  dock  dues, 
and  all  kinds  of  charges  of  that  sort  in  the  East  which,  I  am  informed, 
would  be  utterly  impossible. 

841.  But,  if  China  and  Japan  are  going  to  benefit  to  the  extent  yon 
anticipate  by  fixing  the  exchange,  would  not  these  enterprises  benefit 
toot — I  do  not  think  so;  I  do  not  think  that  the  Chinaman  would  pay 
another  dollar,  an  extra  dollar,  for  his  dues,  because  he  happens  to  be 
getting  the  same  price  for  his  produce.  I  think  it  would  be  in  China 
exactly  as  it  proved  to  be  in  India,  that  the  buying  power  of  the  doUar 
would  be  unchanged. 

842.  But,  however,  you  are  not  now  dealing  with  anything  from 
which  India  suffers,  or  any  remedy  for  India  alone,  or  any  disadvantage 
to  India  from  the  change  suggested  by  the  Indian  Currency  Associa- 
tion. All  this  points  to  theloss^  from  the  fall  in  exchange,  which  wonld 
arise  to  the  English  who  had  invested  money  in  China  and  Japan!— 
Yes;  I  think  the  havoc  that  would  be  worked  in  Lombard  street  from 
this  cause  would  be  greater  than  the  trouble  we  had  in  the  Argentine. 

843.  Mr.  CuBRiE.  I  come  from  Lombard  street.  Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  capital  invested  in  public  loans,  municipal  loans,  railways, 
banks,  in  India,  is  English  capital!  Is  there  anything  similar  to  that 
in  China — ^public  debt,  railroads,  owned  in  this  country! — China  has  a 
public  debt. 

844.  Owned  in  this  country  f  it  is  insignificant  f — It  is  now  becoming 
very  small.    They  are  paying  it  off  every  year. 

845.  They  have  no  railways,  I  think! — iSo  railways.  I  am  speaking 
roughly.    I  think  the  railroad  investments  of  the  Argentine  are 

846.  I  certainly  was  staggered  to  hear  you  say  that  the  investments 
of  British  capital  in  those  countries  are  equal  to  the  investments  of 
British  capital  in  the  Argentine.  I  do  not  see  what  shape  they  could 
take. — It  is  only  an  estimate.  I  only  mention  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 
There  is  a  very  enormous  investment. 

847.  Chaibman.  That  havoc  which  you  anticipate  is  ex)ming  if  we 
leave  things  alone;  according  to  you,  nothing  but  bimetallism  could 
prevent  that! — Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  if  exchange  falls  very  mu<h 
more,  this  thing  will  be  tremendously  accentuated;  if  exchange  falls 
in  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits. 

848.  You  apprehend  it  is  going  to  fall  in  China  and  Japan  Y — I  do 
not  think  the  exchange  would  fall  very  much  in  China  and  Japan  if 
things  were  left  alone;  it  would  be  a  gradual  matter;  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  anything  like  the  colossal  fall  you  will  have  if  you  stop  the 
coinage  of  silver  in  India. 

849.  It  is  your  view  that  you  would  have  a  sudden  fall  caused  by  fix- 
ing the  ratio! — Yes,  at  1«.  6d, 

850.  And  shutting  the  mints! — Yes. 

851.  You  doubt  the  feasibility  of  the  proposal  to  establish  a  gold 
standard  in  India  without  a  large  amount  of  gold  in  India f — ^That  is 
my  opinion.  Of  course  my  opinion  is  only  worth  what  it  is  worth.  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  an  authority  on  that  matter;  I  cannot  see  anything 
else  for  it. 

852.  And  in  that  case  what  do  you  think  will  be  the  effect! — ^I  think 
there  will  be  'in  enormous  appreciation  of  gold  in  this  country.  It  is 
generally  supposed  we  are  suiferiug,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent^  from 
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that  now;  we  would  suffer  still  more  by  the  additional  burden  of  gold 
going  to  India. 

853.  That,  you  are  aware,  is  a  disputed  point,  as  to  whether  we  are 
suffering  actually  from  an  appreciation  of  goldt — ^To  some  extent  it  is 
disputed;  I  think  there  is  a  very  large  body  of  opinion  that  very  decid- 
edly believes  in  our  so  suffering;  and  I  think  the  dispute  is  more  in 
re^urd  to  the  question  whether  the  appreciation  of  gold  arises  from 
the  scarcity  of  gold  or  the  demonetization  of  silver;  I  think  that  is  the 
point  in  which  the  difference  of  opinion  chiefly  arises. 

854.  But  a  good  many  think  it  would  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  a 
depreciation  of  commodities  than  an  appreciation  of  gold,  do  they  not; 
tiiat  that  which  has  changed  most  is  not  the  stock  of  gold  but  the 
quantity  of  commodities f — Some  people  think  that;  yes. 

855.  The  stock  of  gold  is  actually  larger  than  it  was;  is  it  not  in- 
creasing year  by  year  f— Oh,  it  must  increase  every  year  to  some  extent, 
certainly,  but  commodities  certainly  increase  also. 

856.  Yes;  but  commodities  increase  enormously,  do  they  not,  much 
more  than  the  changes  in  goldf  If  you  compare  the  commodities  of 
to-day  with  the  commodities  of  30  years  ago,  there  will  be  a  much 
greater  change,  will  there  not,  than  if  you  compare  the  gold  of  30 
years  ago  with  the  gold  of  to-day  f — Certainly,  I  do  not  doubt  that. 
That  confirms  my  idea,  that  we  are  suffering  i^om  the  appreciation  of 
gold.  If  there  are  more  commodities,  gold  has  got  to  do  more  work. 
We  will  not  agree  about  that,  I  daresay. 

857.  The  commodities  which  may  be  described  as  luxuries  have  largely 
gone  up  in  price,  have  they  notf — I  do  not  know.  Tea  used  to  be  con- 
sidered a  luxury;  it  has  gone  down  a  great  deal  in  price.  Silk  has 
gone  down  in  price. 

858.  Well,  tea;  perhaps  people  would  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be 
called  a  luxury,  or  one  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life. 

859.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  But  articles  which  are  restricted  in  quantity,  pic- 
tures, works  of  art,  how  would  you  say  as  to  them;  have  they  gone  up; 
articles  that  could  not  be  reproduced  t — ^I  would  say  they  have  gone 
up  in  price. 

800.  They  could  hardly  do  so,  could  they,  if  gold  were  scarce? — I 
think  the  very  fear  of  the  increased  call  upon  gold  itself,  apart  from 
the  fact,  would  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  this  country.  The  very 
fear,  the  very  panic  on  account  of  more  gold  being  required  for  currency 
purposes. 

861.  Chairman.  Have  not  the  means  of  economising  gold,  and  the 
extent  to  which  transactions  are  carried  out  without  any  use  of  gold  at 
all,  largely  increased  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  know  where  we  would  have 
been  but  for  that;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

862.  And  may  we  not  proceed  further  in  that  direction,  to  such  an 
extent  that  any  fear  of  an  appreciation  of  gold  would  become  a  very 
vain  fearf — I  doubt  that  very  much.  I  think  we  have  got  to  the  Aill 
extent  of  what  can  be  done  in  that  way. 

863.  We  may  have  in  England,  but  do  you  think  the  world  hast — 
Well,  it  depends.  In  some  portions  of  the  world  you  may  certainly  get 
an  advance  of  civilization. 

863a.  But  would  you  say  that  all  gold-using  countries  havef — ^I  think 

80. 

864.  Is  there  as  much  economising  of  gold  in,  say,  France,  as  there 
is  in  England  1 — ^Well,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  France.  France  has 
chiefly  an  internal  trade — there  is  no  very  large  international  trade. 
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Of  course,  if  France  were  developing  an  international  trade,  she  would 
develop  bills  of  exchaii^re,  and  so  on. 

865.  Mr.  Courtney.  The  stock  of  gold  kept  in  the  bank  at  all  events 
is  much  greater  in  France? — Much  gieater. 

866.  Does  not  that  point  to  a  possible  economy  there,  if  other  methods 
were  adopted  t — I  do  not  know  exactly.  There  are  a  great  many  notes 
oat  against  that  gold. 

867.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Do  you  apprehend  great  danger  from 
what  Austria  is  doing! — That  is  all  tending  in  the  same  way — absorb- 
ing more  gold. 

868.  Chairkan.  Then,  in  your  view,  the  process  which  is  going  on  is 
continually  tending  to  a  greater  strain  upon  goldt — ^I  think  so. 

869.  And  do  you  think  that,  if  that  process  goes  on,  it  would  impedl 
our  national  gold  standard! — I  tliiuk  it  would  tend  in  that  way. 

870.  In  what  way!  What  would  be  the  effect,  do  you  suppose,  that 
would  be  produced! — Well,  I  think  our  supplies  of  gold,  our  reserves 
of  gold,  are  miserably  small  as  compared  with  other  countries;  and,  if 
you  are  going  to  put  a  greater  strain  ui>on  gold,  yon  are  certainly 
diminishing  those  reserves. 

871.  Is  the  reserve  insufficient  for  any  of  our  purposes! — ^I  think  you 
will  find  that,  whenever  there  is  the  least  attempt  of  prices  to  get  up 
or  trade  to  expand,  immediately  the  Bank  pulls  us  up. 

871a.  Do  you  mean  by  a  higher  rate  of  discount! — Yes. 

872.  Then  you  think  a  low  rate  is  good  for  trade! — ^Not  too  Iowa 
rate;  too  low  a  rate  is  an  evidence  of  a  want  of  enterprise,  of  course. 

873.  Mr.  CxjRRiE.  Then  I  think  your  objections,  those  you  have  staked 
lately,  are  more  from  the  English  point  of  view,  than  from  the  point  of 
view  of  India! — At  the  present  moment  I  am  looking  at  the  thing  from 
the  English  point  of  view  entirely. 

874.  Chairman.  You  have  dealt  hitherto  with  the  case  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  ratio  to  be  fixed  was  a  ratio  considerably  higher  thtm 
the  present  one! — ^Yes. 

875.  Supposing  that  something  nearer  the  present  ratio  were  to  be 
fixed,  that  would  diminish  some  of  the  evils  which  you  have  suggested 
as  likely  to  arise,  would  it  not! — It  might  to  some  extent,  but  it  would 
not  get  over  my  great  difficulty  as  to  the  payment  by  China  to  India 
in  treasure  that  would  be  perhaps  unsalable,  and  the  demonetization 
of  the  reserves  of  silver  belonging  to  the  Indian  people. 

876.  Do  you  think  that  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  and  giving  the  rupee  a  fixed  relation  to  gold  at  the  value  of 
Is.  6d.,  or  at  whatever  other  value  might  be  fixed,  would  not  secure  a 
par  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver  countries! — Certainly  not- 

877.  There  you  are  including  in  silver  countries  other  countries  thaa 
India! — Yes;  the  Straits,  China,  Japan,  and  Mexico. 

878.  You  mean  all  silver  countries  generally! — Silver  currency 
countries  generally. 

879.  Mr.  Courtney.  Including  India  in  that  case!— Excluding 
India  in  that  case.  And  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  trade  of  these 
countries  is  greater  than  the  trade  of  India. 

880.  Mr.  CuRRiB.  But  so  is  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  for  in- 
stance, is  it  not! — There  is  a  large  internal  circulation  of  silver  in  the 
United  States;  it  is  only  tender  for  internal  trade  in  America. 

881.  But  still  it  is  a  gold-using  country.  It  has  a  gold  standard! — 
It  has  a  gold  standard. 

882.  There  is  no  free  coinage  of  silver  in  the  United  States! — There 
is  no  free  coinage  of  silver  in  tiie  United  States,  and  I  do  not  include 
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the  XlDited  States  in  my  estimate.    I  am  dealing  with  China,  the  Straits^ 
and  Japan. 

883.  But  why  is  that  pecaliarf  Why  is  the  fear  so  great,  if  India 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  compete  with  goId-usiDg  countries t — I  was 
not  talking  of  the  question  as  regards  the  competition  between  gold- 
using  countries.  I  was  talking  of  India's  competition  with  silver-using 
countries. 

884.  Yes,  but  India  is  competing  successfully  with  gold-using  coun- 
tries, being  a  silver-using  country  t — For  such  articles  as  she  produces — 
tropical  articles — she  can  compete  with  gold-using  countries,  but  she 
win  not  be  able  to  do  so  if  other  tropical  countries  have  a  lower  rate  of 
exchange  than  she  has. 

885.  Chaibman.  Your  point  is  that  it  would  give  an  advantage  to 
the  silver-usiug  countries  that  compete  with  India f — Enormously. 

886.  Which  they  have  not  hitherto  had ;  the  greater  the  fall  the  greater 
the  advantage! — Yes. 

887.  Is  there  any  limit  to  that;  supposing  the  rupee  fell  to  1^.,  would 
the  advantage  then  continuet — ^That  is  raising  a  very  large  point.  I 
do  not  think  Id.  is  within  the  <' region  of  practical  politics;"  but,  sup- 
I>08ing  silver  was  to  fall  only  25  per  cent,  I  have  shown  you  that  you 
would  lay  down  22  rupees  in  China,  as  against  13^  rupees  in  India  for 
a  sovereign. 

888.  You  see  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  matter  of  which  we  have 
experience,  but  with  what  is  accepted  d,  priori;  one  must  see  why  you 
place  a  limit  upon  itt — What  possibly  might  happen  would  be  this:  the 
usual  law  in  regard  to  precious-metalled  currency  might  be  reversed, 
and  silver  might  go  down  to  something  like  its  cost  of  production, 
which  I  believe  is  estimated  at  something  like  24d.  the  ounce.  That 
would  be  the  limit  I  should  consider  of  possible  fall,  24d.  the  ounce. 

889.  Mr.  Courtney.  But  your  principles  would  carry  you  on  till 
the  rux>ee  fell  to  6d.,  if  sUver  could  be  produced  profitably  at  that 
patet^ — ^Yes,  certainly. 

890.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  general 
question.  You  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  mischief  which  the 
present  state  of  exchange  inflicts  on  the  trade  between  Lancashire  and 
India  Y — ^Yes. 

891.  Do  you  think  that  this  mischief  arises  principally  from  the  low- 
ering of  the  exchange  or  from  fluctuations  in  exchange t — Oh,  from 
fluctuations.  We  do  not  care  what  the  exchange  is  in  Lancashire,  if  it 
iB  steady. 

89^.  You  do  not  care  what  the  rate  of  exchange  is  in  Lancashire! — 
For  my  part,  the  lower  you  fix  the  rate  of  exchange  the  better.  There 
would  be  less  chance  of  further  fluctuations  if  it  were  flxed  low. 

893.  Mr.  CouBTNEY.  Does  your  answer  refer  to  the  condition  of  the 
trader  or  the  manufacturer  t — Both. 

894.  It  does  not  matter  to  the  manufacturer  how  low  the  exchange 
isf — ^Well,  no,  I  would  not  exactly  say  that;  but  within  present  limits — 
Anything  like  present  limits — ^it  would  not  matter  to  the  manufacturer 
what  rate  of  exchange  was  flxed. 

895.  Chaibman.  I  thought  I  had  heard  it  suggested  that  the  low 
rate  of  exchange  was  a  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  a  given  number  of 
rupees  in  India  meant  a  lower  gold  price,  and  that  a  lower  gold  price 
meant  a  considerable  difficulty  ? — I  quite  agree  with  you  there,  and 
certainly  I  agree  with  Mr.  Courtney  also,  that  if  you  went  very  much 
lower  it  would  be  against  the  manufacturer  undoubtedly. 
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896.  Mr.  Courtney.  Do  not  say  you  agree  with  me;  I  only  asked 
you  a  question. — I  beg  your  pardon ;  wliat  I  meant  to  say  was  this:  that 
at  anything  like  the  present  exchange  our  manufacturers  can  settle 
quite  well  down  to  and  work  to  the  prices  which  would  be  returned  from 
India.  Even  the  present  low  exchanges  are  such  that,  if  we  could  get 
them  steady,  I  believe  that  Lancashire  could  settle  down  perfectly  and 
l)rofitably  to  those.  But  the  position  of  Lancashire  at  present  is  this: 
that  there  are  so  many  fluctuations,  and  that  these  fluctuations  have  in 
the  main  been  downwards.  Lanciishire's  mills  are  driving  on;  she  caa 
not  wait  till  the  price  adjusts  itself  to  the  fall  in  exchange,  whereas  the 
native  in  India  can  wait,  and  will,  till  Lancashire  takes  his  price.  The 
consequence  of  that  is  that  the  loss  in  exchange  practically  comes  out 
of  the  Lancashire  manufacturer.  A  merchant,  like  myself,  does  not 
feel  it  so  much;  at  any  rate,  to  the  extent  that  a  manufacturer  does. 
I  could  usually  safeguard  myself,  either  by  getting  a  bank  to  fix  me  my 
exchange,  or  I  may,  like  the  Indian  buyer,  wait  till  the  Lancashire 
man  takes  my  price. 

897.  Chairman.  But  do  you  know  that  many  of  the  Indian  buyers 
are  now  crying  out  about  the  evils  of  the  fall  in  exchange  f — ^It  is  more 
the  evils  of  the  fluctuations. 

898.  I  mean  of  the  fluctuations  f — It  is  the  fluctuation  of  the  exchange. 

899.  Sir  Thomas  Farker.  Then  those  evils  of  a  fluctuating  exchange 
would  be  remedied,  woftld  they  not,  by  the  adoption  of  a  gold  stand- 
ard, supposing  it  to  be  practicable — those  peculiai*  evils f— Of  India;  as 
far  as  India  is  concerned? 

900.  To  the  trade  between  Lancashire  and  India t — To  the  trade  be- 
tween Lancashire  and  India;  but  my  argument  is  that  Indian  exports 
will  be  so  much  destroyed. 

901.  I  quite  understand  the  other  part  of  the  argument,  but,  so  feur 
as  the  evils  between  Lancashire  and  India  are  concerned,  these  evils 
would  be  cured  t 

902.  Chairman.  The  trade  between  Lancashire  and  India  would  be 
injured,  because  Indian  products  being  interfered  with  prejudicially, 
India  could  not  buy  as  much  Lancashire  goods  as  she  can  nowf — Ex- 
actly so.  Then  there  is  the  other  question  which  I  cannot  shut  out 
from  my  miud;  the  effect  ui>on  the  export  trade  of  this  country  to 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits,  where  you  would  have  a  tremendous 
fall  of  exchange,  in  my  opinion. 

903.  Supposing  silver  to  con  tin  ne  to  fall,  and  bimetallism  not  to  be 
adopted,  have  you  any  idea  how  the  difficulty  could  be  met  in  which 
the  Indian  government  would  find  itself  t — Well,  I  suppose  by  increased 
taxation. 

904.  That  you  conceive  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  f — ^A  very 
serious  matter. 

905.  And  that  must  affect  prejudicially,  must  it  not,  the  position  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as  regards  what  they  can  purchase f — 
Undoubtedly;  but  not  nearly  so  muchas  the  destruction  of  its  export 
trade. 

906.  Mr.  CuRRiB.  I  think  you  stated  earlier  in  your  evidence  that 
you  thought  the  proper  way  to  settle  the  grievance  of  the  civil  servants 
would  be  to  allow  them  to  remit  a  portion  of  their  savings  in  sterling! — 
Yes. 

907.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  what  that  would  costf — ^Not 
closely;  I  have  thought  about  it,  but  I  would  not  like  to  go  into  figures. 

908.  Chairman.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  adopting  a  suggestion  that  an  import  duty  should  be  put 
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ax>on  silver? — I  have  not  thought  very  much  upon  that.  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  still  would  have  a  fluctuation  in  exchanges,  only  at  a  higher 
level. 

909.  It  would  afford  an  addition  tt9  the  revenue  of  India? — Possibly 
it  would  not  get  over  your  difQculties  in  regard  to  your  exports  from 
India  to  silver- using  countries;  and.  if  you  stopped  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  it  would  not  get  over  your  difficulties  about  demonetizing  the 
reserve  capital  of  the  people  of  India. 

910.  But,  supposing  you  put  a  duty  upon  it,  if  it  did  not  limit  the 
import  of  silver  into  India,  it  would  afford  to  the  Indian  revenue  a  con- 
siderable addition  ? — ^No  doubt. 

911.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  checked  the  import,  would  it  not  tend 
to  increase  the  price  given  for  the  Indian  Council  bills? — ^Yes,  I  think  it 
would.    It  would,  however,  send  down  the  price  of  silver  more. 

912.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  You  speak  of  the  great  evil  that  would 
be  inflicted  Jipon  the  trade  of  India  by  the  silver-using  countries  of  the 
East;  have  you  paid  any  attention  to  what  has  happened  in  the  Dutch 
colonies  in  the  East,  since  they  adopted  the  gold  standard? — I  have 
not  gone  closely  into  that;  but  I  say  the  same  about  them  that  I  said 
about  South  America — ^the  conditions  are  quite  different — entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

913.  But  why  is  the  circumstance  of  Java  so  different  from  that  of 
India? — Java  has  not  a  great  international  trade  like  India  has. 

914.  There  is  a  very  large  trade,  I  think,  between  Java  and  the 
East? — ^There  is  a  considerable  trade;  but  I  think,  if  you  look  into  it, 
you  will  find  it  is  a  very  diflerent  matter  from  India. 

916.  You  have  not  looked  into  it? — I  have  not  looked  very  closely 
into  that;  I  have  no  trade  with  Dutch  colonies  at  all. 

916.  Chairman.  You  know  they  export  some  of  the  same  products 
of  which  you  have  been  speaking? — Undoubtedly. 

917.  Well,  according  to  your  view,  supposing  it  is  correct,  ought  not 
their  products  to  have  suffered,  as  regards  sugar,  for  example,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  China  and  India? — I  should  say  that  their  exports 
would  suffer  in  the  same  way  as  Indian  exports  would  suffer  if  you 
fixed  a  ratio. 

918.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  That  has  been  going  on  since  1875,  so 
there  has  been  time  for  some  experience? — Yes.  I  should  say,  if  you 
fixed  a  gold  standard  for  India,  that  Holland  would  sufl'er  by  it;  she 
would  suffer  in  the  same  way  as  India  does  from  the  competition  of  a 
silver  country,  such  as  the  Straits,  and  China,  and  Japan,  they  having 
a  low  exchange. 

919.  Chairman.  Well,  why  ought  not  she  to  have  suffered  hitherto? — 
Well,  I  do  not  know  till  I  go  into  the  trade  whether  she  has  suflered  or 
whether  she  has  not  suffered.  It  depends  on  what  her  products  are; 
her  products  are  very  largely  coffee,  for  instance. 

920.  And  sugar? — ^And  sugar. 

921.  Those  are  two  of  the  products,  I  think,  you  have  mentioned  as 
regards  which  you  think  India  would  suffer? — She  would  sufl'er. 

922.  You  think  India  would  suffer  by  reason  of  China's  competition 
if  there  were  a  ratio  fixed? — Yes. 

923.  If  that  is  correct  theoretically  ought  not  that  result  to  have  fol- 
lowed to  Java,  from  the  competition  of  both  India  and  China  when  she 
fixed  her  ratio? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  a  few  years  ago  Java 
did  suffer  very  much.  The  loss  on  Java  sugar  was  enormous.  Whether 
it  was  due  to  that  cause  or  not  I  can  not  telL 
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924.  Yoasre  not  aware  w^etiierthoBe  yrbo  at  the  time  were  disposed 
to  think  it  due  to  that  cause  have  seen  reason  to  alter  their  opinion  from 
subsequent  experience  f — ^I  tell  you  I  have  not  studied  that  Java  ques- 
tion; but  that  certainly  was  a  fact,  that  there  was  an  enormous  £bJ1  ui 
Java  products  a  few  years  ago. 

925.  Sir  Thomas  Farbeb.  That  has  been  recovered,  I  think  t — ^I  do. 
not  know  how  far  it  has  been  recovered.  Indiit's  production  of  sugar 
is  not  large. 

926.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stbachey.  It  imports  about  as  much  as  it  exports 
on  the  average  t — Yes. 

927.  Ghaibman.  I  spoke  of  sugar  and  coffee,  because  they  were  two 
of  the  products  that  you  had  named  in  your  evidence f — Quite  so;  yes. 

9j28.  Sir  EEaiNAiiD  Welby.  You  were  mentioning  Japan  seversbl 
times;  can  you  tell  me  what  the  currency  of  Japan  isl  Is  it  not  a 
mixed  currency  of  gold  and  silver  ? — ^It  is  the  French  system  very  much; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  mostly  silver. 

929.  Yes,  but  cannot  gold  be  got  there  1  They  are  considerable 
coiners  of  goldt — Yes. 

930.  Oanuot  gold  be  got  in  exchange  for  silver,  if  it  is  desired  t — ^I  do 
not  think  so;  I  never  saw  gold  any  time  I  have  been  in  Japan. 

931-3.  You  remember  in  the  early  time  Japan  coined  gold  itselft— 
Japan  coined  gold;  yes,  gilt  dollars. 

934.  Grossly  under  value  t — Yes. 

935.  Then  they  began  to  coin  silver? — ^Yes, 

936.  But  I  thought  they  had  not  altered  the  &ct,  and  it  was  a  coun- 
try now  using  a  double  standard? — ^In  the  same  way  as  France;  practi- 
cally they  have  adopted  the  French  system,  I  believe. 

937.  Ghaibman.  Would  there  not  be  considerable  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing a  great  amount  of  additional  Chinese  produce  into  European  mar- 
kets, unless  you  developed  railways  in  Ghinaf  Does  not  that  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  handicap  them  f — To  a  certain  extent  it  does;  but  it  is  won- 
derM  how  Ghina  can  export  anything  that  it  has  got  to  seU.  There  is 
any  quantity  of  labor,  and  distance  is  no  object.  They  have  a  very 
large  system  of  internal  canals,  which  is  the  cheapest  of  all  methods  of 
moving  produce. 

938.  Sir  REaiNALB  Welby.  You  have  told  us  that  if  the  opinion  of 
the  Currency  Association  were  adopted  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  land  tax.  I  am  not  quite  sure  why  it  would  be  more  necessary 
to  do  that  when  the  rate  was  Is.  6d.  than  it  was  when  the  rate  was  Is. 
Ud.  or  2«.t — My  argument  is  that  the  faJl  in  value  of  all  the  products 
of  India  would  be  so  great,  owing  to  the  competition  of  Ghina  and  Japan, 
that  the  growers  of  those  products  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  tax.  I 
understand  the  rate  of  the  land  tax  in  India  is  changed  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  the  value  of  produce,  every  30  years,  is  it  nott 

939.  Lieut  Gen.  Stbachey.  To  some  extentt— To  some  extent.  Of 
course  in  Bengal  that  is  not  so;  it  is  Hxed  in  Bengal. 

940.  I  do  not  think  you  are  correct  in  saying  that  the  rate  of  it  is 
changed;  it  is  modified  with  reference  to  the  value  of  produce,  which  is 
one  of  the  elements  to  be  considered f — Quite  so;  it  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments, that  is  alL  Gf  course,  if  the  growers  were  not  getting  the  prices 
for  their  produce,  they  could  not  pay  the  tax. 

941.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  that  follows. 
As  far  as  it  goes,  if  they  are  able  to  pay  this  at  a  time  when  the  rupee 
was  so  much  higher  than  it  is  now,  I  do  not  see  why  a  slight  rise  should 
necessitate  a  reduction  of  the  land  tax.  I  do  not  quite  see  the 
sequence! — ^My  point  is  this,  that  at  that  time  it  had  not  the  oompeti- 
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tion  that  it  would  have  now  from  China  and  Japan,  if  those  countries 
had  much  lower  exchanges  than  India. 

942.  In  answer  to  that  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  at  the  begin- 
ning that  certainly  of  late  years  the  manufacturers  of  India  had  been 
pro8x>erou8 1 — ^Yes. 

943.  That  being  the  case,  the  country  on  the  whole  is  richer? — Yes. 

944.  Therefore  I  do  not  quite  see  why  it  should  pay  lesst — I  think  you 
forget  that  China  and  Japan  would  have  much  lower  silver,  and  that 
silver  would  have  the  same  purchasing  power.  If  they  had  lower  silver, 
it  is  x>erfectly  clear  that  they  could  export  to  this  country  at  a  much 
lower  rate  than  India  could..  India,  in  order  to  compete  with  them, 
will  have  to  take  lower  prices  for  her  products. 

945.  Think  of  what  that  is,  that  the  exports  of  India  would  be  less; 
she  would  get  less  prices  f^^On  account  of  the  competition,  through  their 
relatively  low  rate  of  exchange,  of  China  and  Japan,  which  does  not  at 
{vesent  exist,  or  has  not  hitherto  existed. 

946.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stbaghet.  Speaking  with  reference  to  the  land 
revenue  of  India,  or  the  land  tax  as  you  call  it,  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  the  cost  of  Indian  commodities  in  India  has  hardly  varied  for 
a  great  many  years,  and,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  inasmuch  as  the 
land  revenue  is  determined  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  condition  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  which  is  almost  entirely  consumed — with  but  a 
smsJl  reduction — in  the  country,  that  there  is  no  particular  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  special  variation  made  in  the  land  tax  on  account 
of  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  produce  which  is  chiefly  consumed  in 
the  count^f — It  is  not  all  consumed  in  the  countiy. 

947.  Mainly  t— Well,  I  do  not  know  what  the  Indian  exports  of  so 
many  millions  consist  of;  I  suppose  it  is  produced.  That  produce  will 
be  thrown  back  on  the  country,  and  the  prices  would  fall. 

948.  Surely  the  value  of  the  export  trade  of  India  is  something 
extremely  small  in  relation  to  the  whole  produce  of  the  country? — Wel^ 
that  may  be.  Well,  my  point  is  that  what  you  are  going  to  do  will  lose 
or  interfere  with  your  trade  in  exports,  and  to  that  extent  at  any  rate 
the  value  of  your  products  will  be  reduced,  and  your  revenue  will  be  in 
diuiger,  whatever  the  extent  may  be. 

949.  One  of  the  suggestions  that  has  been  made  as  a  means  of  meet- 
ing possible  charges  that  may  arise  from  a  further  fall  in  the  exchange 
TOlue  of  the  rupee  is  that  import  duties  should  be  put  on  goods  coming 
into  India  t— Yes. 

950.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  cutting  on  imx)ort 
duties f — I  do  not  think  that  public  opinion  in  this  country  would  ever 
allow  it.    Of  course  it  would  be  a  revenue  to  India  to  put  them  on« 

The  witness  withdrew. 

A4joiiined  till  to-morrow  at  11  a.  m. 


[AT  THE  INDIA  OFFICE,  WHITEHALL,  S.  W,] 
FOURTH  DAY—WEDNESDAY,  9TH   NOVEMBER,  zSga. 

Present:  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
the  chairman,  presiding;  the  Kight  Hon.  Leonard  Henry  Courtney, 
ILP.;  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Bart.;  Sir  Reginald  Earle  Welby, 
a.  0.  B. ;  Mr.  Arthur  Godley,  c.  B. ;  Lieutenant-General  Strachey,  0.  s.  i. ; 
Mr.  Bertram  Wodehouse  Gurrie;  Mr.  Henry  Waterfleld,  0.  B.;  secre- 
taij. 
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The  Hon.  James  L.  Mackay,  c.  i.  e.,  called  in  and  examined. 

951.  Chairman.  Mr.  Mackay,  you  Lave  been  nearly  19  years  in  India, 
6  in  Bombay  and  13  in  Calcutta t — I  have,  my  lord. 

952.  You  are  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Mackinnon,  Mackenzie  &  Co.; 
they  have  houses  of  business  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay  t — ^Yes. 

953.  Your  firm  have  the  management  of  the  British  India  line  of 
steamers  t — Yes. 

954.  You  have  a  jute  mill  and  a  cotton  mill  in  Calcutta,  and  consider- 
able tea  properties  in  Assam,  Chittagong,  and  Chota  Nagporef — Yes. 

955.  In  addition,  you  carry  on  general  merchants'  agency  and  finan- 
cial business? — Yes. 

956.  For  the  past  three  years  you  have  been  president  of  the  Bengal 
Chamber  of  Commerce  t — Yes. 

957.  And  are  sheriff  of  Calcutta  and  member  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil of  the  viceroy? — Yes. 

358.  You  are  president  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association  f — ^Yes^ 
my  lord. 

959.  Is  that  an  association  which  has  recently  been  formed  in  India?— 
It  was  started  in  May  this  year,  1892. 

960.  A.nd  it  had  its  origin  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  exchange  be- 
tween England  and  India? — It  had,  yes.  I  might  say  the  unsettled 
state  and  the  depreciating  condition. 

961.  Has  it  excited  much  attention  and  support  in  India? — It  has; 
yes,  a  great  deal. 

962.  Chiefly  in  any  part,  or  in  different  parts  of  India? — ^All  through 
India;  all  over  India. 

963.  Amongst  all  classes  or  only  the  British  traders? — ^Amongst  all 
classes,  European  and  native,  officials  and  nonofficials. 

964.  Would  you  tell  the  committee  exactly  what  were  the  conditions 
of  the  Indian  currency  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this  association, 
and  to  your  active  part  in  it? — There  has  been  a  growing  feeling 
in  India  for  a  number  of  years  now  of  dissatiFfaction  in  connection  with 
the  depreciation  of  the  standard  of  value.  It  has  been  very  much  in- 
tensified in  the  past  twelve  months,  not  only  by  the  recent  unpre- 
cedented depreciation,  but  also  by  the  fluctuations  relative  to  gold 
which  have  taken  place. 

965.  The  depreciations  and  fluctuations  seriously  affect  the  finances 
of  the  Government  of  India? — ^They  do. 

966.  Supposing  the  present  state  of  things  to  continue  without  check 
or  remedy,  do  you  think  that  the  result  would  be  a  serious  one  as  re- 
gards the  finances  of  India? — Exceedingly  serious. 

967.  It  would  involve  a  deficiency  which  would  need  to  be  met  either 
by  new  taxation  or  in  some  other  way? — Yes. 

968.  Is  it  a  difficult  matter  to  find  new  subjects  of  taxation  in  India? — 
It  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  find  new  subjects  of  taxation,  I 
should  say. 

969.  And  will  it  be  difficult,  speaking  politically  as  well  as  finan- 
cially, to  increase  existing  taxation? — ^I  should  say  politically  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult. 

970.  That  is,  in  the  main,  the  difficulty  as  regards  the  government? — 
As  regards  the  government,  yes. 

971.  Now,  as  regards  the  officials  of  the  government,  what  have  you 
to  say? — The  officials  of  the  government  of  course  "are  suffering  very 
much  from  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee  in  relation  to  gold,  especially 
those  who  have  got  families  in  Europe  and  who  have  the  education  of 
their  children  to  attend  to. 
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972.  Who  are  obliged,  in  fact,  to  remit  a  portion  of  their  income? — 
Yes. 

973.  And  remit  it  on  very  nnfavorable  terms  t — Bemit  it  on  very  nn- 
&yorable  terms. 

974.  Well,  so  far  yon  have  dealt  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  officials! — ^Yes. 

975.  In  your  view  the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  officials? — ^No. 

976.  Lieut.  Geu»  Stbaghey.  Might  I  ask  whether  the  difficulty  that 
applies  to  officials,  that  you  first  referred  to,  does  not  also  apply  to  all 
Englishmen  or  Europeans  employed  in  any  way  in  India? — It  does. 

977.  Such  as  railway  servants  and  x>eople  of  that  class? — It  applies 
equally  to  them. 

978.  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  consider  that  it  is  confined  to 
the  Government  or  officials,  or  even  Europeans  ?~!N'o,  it  is  not  confined 
to  officiiJs;  it  is  not  even  confined  to  Europeans. 

979.  In  what  way  do  you  consider  it  prejudicially  affects  the  people 
of  India  otherwise  than  by  its  effect  upon  the  classes  just  referred  to? — 
The  varying  value  of  the  standard  of  India  in  relation  to  the  standard 
of  the  Western  nations  very  seriously  hampers  trade  between  India  and 
aAl  gold-using  countries,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  people  to 
find  that  the  value  of  their  money  is  gradually  disappearing.  This  in- 
volves general  impoverishment  and  checks  prosperity. 

980.  When  you  say  it  hampers  trade  do  you  mean  merely  that  it 
is  an  inconvenience  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  trade^  or  do  you 
think  the  result  is  that  the  trade  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  you  had  a 
fixed  standard? — ^I  should  say  that  the  volume  of  trade  would  probably 
he  increased  by  having  a  common  standard  with  gold-using  countries — 
with  the  other  principal  countries  of  the  world. 

981.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  The  gold-using  countries? — ^With  the 
countries  which  at  present  use  gold  as  their  standard. 

982.  Chairman.  And,  if  no  remedy  is  employed,  or  no  change  is 
made,  you  anticipate  that  the  evils  to  which  you  have  alluded  will  be 
l^ely  in  the  ftiture  to  increase  and  not  diminish? — I  do  not  see  any- 
thing before  us  except  constant  fluctuations. 

983.  And  depreciation? — And  probably  further  depreciation. 

984.  Do  you  think  that  India  suffers  owing  to  the  exchange  difficulty 
from  capital  not  coming  to  India  which  otherwise  would  find  its  way 
there? — I  think  the  country  suffers  very  seriously  from  this. 

985.  You  think  that  there  would  be  a  large  amount  of  British  capital 
likely  to  be  invested  in  India  if  there  was  a  fixed  ratio  between  silver 
and  gold? — ^I  think  there  is  a  very  large  field  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  British  capital  in  India  which  would  probably  be  availed  of  if 
we  had  the  same  standard  as  England. 

986.  Do  you  think  the  capital  available  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways and  other  means  of  development,  for  the  country's  resources  in 
India,  is  comparatively  small  at  present? — ^I  do. 

987.  In  your  experience,  have  proposals  for  material  improvements 
been  answered  by  the  objection  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  means  to 
carry  them  out? — Frequently. 

988.  In  addition  to  railways,  what  other  forms  of  development  are 
there  which  you  think  have  been  impeded  in  this  way? — There  is  a  very 
great  lack  sJl  through  the  country  of  good  roads.  Irrigating  canals 
are  also  greatly  wanted  in  many  parts  of  tlie  country,  and  there  are 
many  industries  which  might  be  started  and  developed  in  India  if  Eng- 
lish capital  were  forthcominir  freely. 
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989.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  regions  of  fertile  country,  the  prod- 
uce of  which  it  is  difficult  now  to  render  available  elsewhere  for  want 
of  the  means  of  transport! — Undoubtedly;  yes. 

990.  Have  you  dealt  now  in  general  with  the  evils  of  the  present 
system! — I  think  so. 

901.  Is  there  auything  that  vou  would  desire  to  add  upon  that  part 
of  the  caset — I  think  not,  my  lord. 

992.  Then,  turning  to  the  remedy,  your  association  prox)oses  the  adop- 
tion of  the  gold  standard  and  the  abandonment  of  the  sUver  stand- 
ard t — Yes. 

993.  I  will  first  deal  with  the  question  of  what  its  effect  would  be, 
and  next  put  to  you  some  questions  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  scheme, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  would  be  best  carried  out.  As  regards  the 
adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  do  you  think  that  that  would  remedy 
the  evils  to  which  you  have  alluded? — ^I  do. 

994.  By  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  you  mean  the  closing  of 
the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  the  fixing  of  the  ratio  be- 
tween silver  and  goldt — I  mean  the  abandonment  of  silver  as  the 
standard  of  value  in  India,  and  the  adoption  of  gold  as  the  standard 
of  value  instead,  retaining  for  the  purposes  of  convenience  the  present 
rupee  currency  as  token  coinage. 

995.  But  that  scheme  involves  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  siver f — Undoubtedly;  and  opening  them  to  the  fr«e  coinage 
of  gold. 

996.  Opening  them  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  and  fixing  a  ratio  for 
your  existing  rupees  or  ftiture  rupees  between  them  and  goldt — ^Yes. 

997.  You  have  told  us  that  you  think  that  such  a  scheme  would  meet 
all  the  evils  to  which  allusion  has  been  madef — ^I  think  so. 

998.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  not  create  another  class  of  serious 
evils,  as  some  have  suggested  f — It  would  undoubtedly  create  a  certain 
amount  of  impediment  in  the  trade  which  exists  between  India  and 
Ohina,  because  at  present  the  trade  between  India  and  China  has  a 
common  standard  on  which  it  can  be  worked;  and,  if  we  adopt  a  gold 
standard  in  India,  and  Ohina  retained  her  silver  basis,  there  will  then 
be  a  certain  amount  of  impediment  between  those  two  trades.  Apart 
from  that,  I  know  of  no  inconvenience  that  would  arise. 

999.  Do  you  think  that  that  impediment  would  be  serious  1 — ^iiTo,  I 
think  notf 

1000.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  if  the  silver  which  comes  fix)m 
China  to  India  in  respect  of  the  opium  traffic  could  not  be  freely  coined 
that  traffic  might  practically  come  to  an  end,  and  China  supply  herself 
with  opium  in  its  place;  what  should  you  say  to  thatt — Well,  I  should 
say  that  the  opium  traffic  between  India  and  China  is  probably  a 
doomed  traffic  in  any  case.  I  was  reading  the  last  rex>ort  of  the  Eng- 
lish consul  at  Hankow,  in  which  he  says  that  indigenous  opium  or 
rather  the  China-grown  opium  is  rapidly  putting  out  Indian  opium; 
that  the  Indian  opium  is  only  being  used  now  by  the  old  residents,  the 
old  people  in  China.  The  younger  generation  are  using  the  home- 
grown opium.  The  opium  revenue  is  a  decreasing  revenue;  it  has  gone 
down,  I  believe,  from  about  12  crores,  at  which  it  was  some  years 
ago,  to  six  crores  now,  and  I  believe  that  China,  irrespective  of  any 
change  that  India  may  make  in  her  standard,  will  grow  her  own  opium 
as  soon  as  she  possibly  can. 

1001.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  likely  to  rapidly  accelerate 
that  process  t — I  should  say  not.  I  should  say  that  it  will  probably  not 
accelerate  the  process.    The  price  of  Indian  opium  is  a  very  fluctuating 
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price;  the  price  of  a  chest  was  1,000  rupees  six  or  eight  months  ago  or 
probably  a  year  ago;  now  it  is  about  1,270  or  1,300;  probably  more.  A 
trade  that  can  stand  these  fluctuationsin  price  is  not  likely  to  be  killed 
by  a  change  in  the  standard  of  value  in  India  from  silver  to  gold,  es- 
pecially as  the  change,  if  it  were  made,  would,  I  presume,  be  made  by 
valuing  the  token  coinage  at  something  approaching  the  present  price 
of  silv^.  India  will  stSl  require  a  large  quantity  of  silver  to  maintain 
her  token  coinage,  and  if  Ghina  desires  to  pay  her  indebtedness  to  India 
in  sHver  she  will  still  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

1002.  Besides  opium  there  are  other  articles  of  produce  exported  from 
India  to  China  1-— There  are,  my  lord. 

1003.  Chiefly  cotton  goods  f — Chiefly  cotton  goods,  made  in  Bombay 
and  Calcutta. 

1004.  Nowy  as  regards  that  trade,  do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  to 
suffer  fit>m  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  ratio,  if  silver  continued  to  fall  in 
price  1— There  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  impediment  put  in  the  way 
of  trade  by  the  absence  of  a  common  standard  between  India  and  China, 
but  I  do  not  know  why  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  in  India  should 
kill  the  trade. 

1005.  The  suggestion  I  understand  to  be  this:  That  if  silver  contin- 
ued to  fall  in  value  whilst  your  ratio  in  India  remained  fixed  it  would 
be  likely  to  stimulate  the  production  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in 
China,  and  therefore  enable  the  Chinese  to  compete  better  than  bey 
do  at  present  with  India t— I  think  the  probable  erection  of  cotton  mills 
in  Chma  is  a  very  long  way  off  yet;  they  have  not  even  got  railways 
in  the  country;  I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  got  telegraphs.  I  think 
it  will  be  many  years  yet  before  there  is  much  done  in  the  way  of  man- 
ufacturing in  China,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  altogether  an 
unmixed  evil  to  find  that  China  progressed  to  some  extent  and  opened 
out  her  country  and  that  her  people  were  driven  to  exerting  themselves 
a  little  more  than  they  do  now.  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  state  of 
affairs  in  China  would  be  an  unmixed  evil  for  international  trade. 
Probably,  if  the  people  of  China  took  to  employing  themselves  in  the 
manu&ctnre  of  piece  goods  and  twist,  they  would  give  up  the  culture 
of  tea.    That  might  reflect  in  favour  of  In^a  again. 

1006.  Besides  the  opium  and  the  cotton  goods,  is  there,  any  other 
great  staple  of  produce  exx>ortT — ^No;  there  is  not  much  else. 

1007.  You  have  dealt  with  the  exports  from  India  to  China  t— Yes. 

1008.  What  does  China  send  to  India  T — She  sends  a  large  quantity 
of  tea.  . 

1009.  To  India  t— Yes. 

1010.  What  is  the  cause  of  that,  with  the  very  large  growth  of  tea 
in  India  f— I  supx>ose  it  is  an  exchange  of  commodities.  Bombay  sends 
piece  goods  and  China  sends  tea  to  Bombay  in  part  payment. 

1011.  Mr,  CoiTETNBY.  How  much  in  value  f — I  have  not  the  figures 
beside  me^  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  can  be  got. 

1012.  Chaibman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  value  of  the  opium  and  cotton 
goods  exported  from  India  to  China;  is  it  very  muchf — I  can  tell  you 
the  value  of  the  Indian  trade  with  silver-using  countries.  Will  that 
dot 

1013.  Yes.— ^I  have  got  the  figures  here,  my  lord ;  may  I  look  at  them  t 

1014.  Certainly. — Our  total  foreign  trade  last  year  was  174J  millions 
tens  of  rupees,  of  which  130  millions  tens  of  rupees  represented  our 
trade  with  gold-using  countries.  That  is,  practically,  26  per  cent  of  our 
trade  is  with  silver-ilsing  countries  and  74  per  cent  is  with  gold-using 
coantrie& 
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1015.  But  is  that  all  with  China t — ^Not  all;  there  is  a  considerale 
qnantity  of  it  with  the  Straits,  Ceylon,  and  Mauritius.  The  China  fig- 
ures, no  doubt,  can  be  got  in  the  Government  returns. 

1016.  Sir  BEGiNAiiD  Welby.  And  Japan  f — I  think  Japan  has  a 
gold  standard. 

1017.  Well,  we  heard  yesterday  that  it  had  not. — I  understand  that 
Japan  adopted  a  gold  standard  some  years  ago. 

1018.  It  used  to  have  a  gold  standard,  but  I  think  we  learned  yester- 
day thatatpresentit  hasa  silver  standard. — There  is  not  very  much  trade 
with  Japan.  I  understand  that  Japan  has  a  gold  standard  still,  but  I 
may  be  wrong;  but,  in  any  case,  if  Japan  ha«  a  silver  standard,  the 
figures  I  have  given  include  our  trade  with  Japan. 

1019.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  that  includes  the  trade  with  Hong- 
kong, Singapore,  Penang,  and  the  Mauritius f — Yes;  Hongkong,  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  Ceylon,  and  the  Mauritius. 

1020.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachey.  The  figures  are:  1890-'91,  Indian  ex- 
ports to  China,  say,  Bx.  14,500,000,  to  Ceylon  Ex.  3,300,000,  to  Japan 
Ex.  1,200,000,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  Ex.  5,800,000. 

1021.  Mr.  Ourrie.  What  are. the  imports  from  China  other  than 
treasure;  have  you  got  themf 

1022.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachey.  The  imports  from  China  in  1890-'91 
were  Ex.  7,000,000,  you  may  say,  out  of  which  Ex.  3,600,000  were 
silver. 

1023.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  So  there  is  only  3^  millions'  worth  of  produce 
from  China? — ^That  is  all,  yes. 

1024.  Chairman.  And  is  the  rest  settled  internationally  T — It  is  a 
three-cornered  trade  practically  with  England. 

1025.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  May  I  ask  in  what  shape  does  silver  arrive  from 
China f — It  arrives  principally  in  Mexican  dollars. 

1026.  But  is  it  a  direct  shipment  from  China,  or  is  it  not  a  shipmeot 
sometimes  from  San  Francisco,  which  is  called  from  China? — I  think  it 
is  direct  from  China,  as  a  rule. 

1027.  In  the  form  of  Mexican  dollars! — Yes. 

1028.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachey.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
silver  is  produced  in  China  f — ^No;  of  course,  there  is  no  silver  produced 
in  China.  No  doubt  it  is  imported  from  America  in  payment  for  the 
tea  they  send  from  China,  and  other  goods,  such  as  silk  piece  goods. 

1029.  If  I  am  not  wrong,  a  good  deal  of  the  produce  of  the  Calcutta 
and  Bombay  cotton  mills  goes  to  Chinaf — Yes. 

1030.  That  has  been  increasing,  you  know,  lately! — Yes. 

1031.  Chairman.  Then,  quite  apart  from  the  impediment  of  trade  to 
which  you  have  alluded,  a  fear  has  been  expressed  lest  India  might 
suffer,  if  she  adopted  a  fixed  standard  while  silver  continued  to  fall  and 
remained  the  standard  of  China,  from  the  competition  of  China  with 
India  as  regards  the  products  which  they  both  export  to  third  coun- 
tries!— ^That  would  be  probably  tea — principally  tea. 

1032.  Not  only  tea,  but,  as  regards  a  variety  of  other  products,  it  is 
suggested  that  their  production  would  be  stimulated  in  China,  and 
that  competition  might  arise  even  in  products  as  regards  which  there 
is  now  no  competition.  The  point  suggested  is  that,  though  the  value 
of  silver  fell,  the  Chinese  laborers  and  the  Chinese  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  or  production  would  be  content  with  the  same  amount  of 
silver  as  before,  which  would  mean  less  gold,  whilst  India,  with  her 
currency  fixed,  would  be  obliged  to  insist  upon  a  higher  gold  price! — 
That  is  equivalent  to  saying,  my  lord,  that  it  is  an  advantage  for  a 
country  to  have  a  depreciating  standard  of  value. 
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1033.  No  doubt  that  is  the  yiew  which  is  taken  f — ^Then,  supposing 
le  valne  of  silver  became  as  cheap  as  sea-sand,  would  the  country 
sing  it  become  more  and  more  prosperousf  I  do  not  agree  in  the 
leory  that  a  depreciating  standsird  of  value  can  be  of  any  advantage 
3  a  country. 

1034.  Do  you  think  that  the  depreciating  standard  has  stimulated 
roiuction  in  and  exports  from  India  of  produce  which  is  sent  to  gold- 
sing  conntriesi — ^In  no  way. 

1035.  You  are  aware  that  it  has  been  so  stated  in  the  past! — ^I  am 
ware  that  it  has  been  stated,  but  I  cannot  follow  that  theory. 

1036.  Can  you  deal  with  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  all;  I  mean,  point- 
ig  to  the  experience  of  the  past,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  theory! — 
Veil,  I  could  point,  my  lord,  to  the  case  of  wheatT  which  has  been 
noted  several  times.  It  so  happened  that,  in  1891  I  think  it  was,  we 
Lad  a  large  exx)ort  of  wheat  when  exchange  was  low,  and  those  who 
relieved  that  a  depreciating  standard  furthers  production  in  a  country 
lointed  to  the  export  of  wheat  that  year;  but  I  believe  our  heavy  ex- 
K>rt  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  short  crop  in  Europe — ^the  famine 
n  Bussia.  This  year,  for  instance,  we  have  had  much  lower  exchange 
han  in  1891  or  any  year  before,  and  we  have  had  a  very  serious  falling 
ifif  in  the  export  of  wheat.  If  the  low  exchange  stimulus  theory  was  a 
sound  one,  it  would  be  better  for  India  to  see  silver  at  twopence  an 
>unce. 

1037.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  in  that  year  in  which  there  was 
his  large  exx)ort,  as  you  suggest,  owing  to  famine  in  Bussia,  the  gold 
)rice  of  wheat  was  higher  than  it  had  been  in  previous  years  1 — ^In 
L891t 

1038.  Yes  t — ^I  think  the  gold  price  was  lower. 
1030-40.  In  1891 T — ^I  think  it  was  lower;  I  am  not  sure. 

1041.  Higher  than  what  it  was  in  the  previous  year  or  subsequent 
p^earsl — Oh,  higher  than  the  previous  year,  but  very  much  lower  than 
irhat  it  was  15  years  ago. 

1012.  What  I  am  now  calling  your  attention  to  is  this:  That,  if  the 
^old  price,  in  that  year  of  a  very  large  export,  was  higher  than  it  had 
t)een  before,  it  would  not  seem  that  the  large  export  arose  from  the  fact 
tliat  India  was  better  able  to  compete  owing  to  the  low  rupee  f — The 
^old  price  of  course  was  higher ;  the  famine  sent  the  price  up  in  £urox>e-^ 
the  short  crop  in  Bussia. 

1043.  And,  therefore,  the  extra  supply  from  India  did  not  come  be- 
cause in  competition  with  other  countries  she  was  able  to  sell  cheaper  T — 
[n  no  way.  For  instance,  I  think  in  1890  we  had  a  smaller  export  of 
irheat;  I  have  got  the  figures  here. 

1044.  I  think  it  would  be  as  weU  if  you  gave  us  those  figuresi — ^I 
night  put  in  those  figures;  in  1881-'82  we  exported  993,176  tons. 

1045.  Sir  ThgMjLS  Fabbeb.  Would  it  not  be  convenient,  if  you  were 
to  put  the  rate  of  exchange  alonside  the  other  figures  when  you  put 
bhem  inl — Certainly;  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  that. 

1046.  Mr.  Cubbie.  And  the  price  of  the  commodity  would  be  inter- 
Bsting,  if  you  could  get  thatf — I  give  the  price  a  little  frirther  on,  in 
my  address  at  Calcutta  on  13th  July,  1892.  In  1873  the  price  in  Oal- 
CQtta  was  100,  and  1892  it  was  only  103. 

1047.  Ohatbman.  That  is  the  Calcutta  price  f — And  the  Bombay  price. 

1048.  Yes;  but  I  mean  that  is  the  rupee  price f — ^Yes. 

1049.  But  it  would  be  interesting  to  have,  alongsideof  those  two,  the 
gold  price  as  well  as  the  rate  of  exchange t — ^Well,  I  could  get  those 
figures  and  put  them  in,  if  you  will  allow  me.    In  1883-'84, 188&-^86,  and 
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1886~'87  exchange  was  Is.  7|^.,  Is.  6^<2.,  Is.  5^.  The  exxK>rt8  were 
larger  than  they  have  been  since,  with  the  exchange  ruling  at  lower 
rates.    I  will  get  these  figures  and  put  them  in. 

The  following  have  been  the  wheat  exports  from  India  for  the  past 
eleven  years : 


Yean. 


18«l-*82 
1882-'83 
1883-'84 
1884-'85 
188&-'86 
1886-'87 
1887-'88 
1888-'89 
1889-90 
1890-'91 
1891-'92 


Tons. 


998,176 
707, 202 

1,047,824 
791, 538 

1, 053, 025 

1, 113. 166 
676,908 
880,504 
689,961 
716, 024 

1,515.349 


Bate  of 
•xohaioge. 


9. 

i 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


d. 
7.80S 
7.625 
7.630 
7.dOS 
6.254 
5.441 
4.888 
4.379 
4.566 
6.090 
4.700 


That  alow  rupee  does  not  give  larger  returns  to  the  cultivators  is 
plain  from  the  recorded  course  of  prices  of  wheat  at  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay. 

Taking  the  price  of  1873  as  representing  100^  the  courBe  of  yalass 
has  been  as  follows: 


Year. 


1873 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1892 


CaloattA. 


100 
91 
72 
81 

103 


Bombay. 


100 

116 

74 

84 

103 


We  know  well  that  the  increase  of  3  per  cent  in  the  price  this  year 
is  not  due  to  the  low  rupee. 

The  wheat  trade  has  benefited  mainly  from  the  facts  that  railways, 
steamers,  and  the  Suez  Canal  have  enabled  us  to  enter  markets  which 
20  years  ago  were  absolutely  closed.  Wheat  could  not  be  sent  round 
the  Cape  in  any  quantity,  owing  to  the  long  passage  causing  much 
damage. 

1050.  A  low  rupee  does  not  give  larger  returns  to  the  cultivators  in 
India,  of  course! — The  rupee  bas  given  no  larger  returns  apparently  to 
the  cultivators  in  India. 

1051.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  has  given  larger 
returns  generally;  the  point  that  is  made  is,  that  the  price  always 
tends  to  come  down  as  the  rupee  goes  down;  that  the  advantage  which 
India  gets  is  in  being  able  to  get  the  same  number  of  rupees,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  it  is  said,  as  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  not  dif- 
fering; and,  getting  that  same  number  of  rupees  to  charge  a  lower 
gold  price,  and  so  compete  advantageously  with  the  other  producers  of 
wheat.  That,  I  understand,  to  be  the  argument! — ^Yes,  that  has  been 
the  argument. 

1051a.  Not  that  the  cultivators  of  India  got  the  same  gold  price,  but 
that  they  could  get  the  same  number  of  rupees! — Yes. 

1052.  With  that  advantage  of  competition! — That  they  have  not 
awakened  up  to  the  fact  that  the  rupee  is  not  worth  what  it  was. 
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1053.  Well,  it  is  not  exactly  that;  I  suppose  it  would  be  put  rather 
in  this  way  that,  where  people  are  competing  to  get  rid  of  their  prod- 
uce, there  is  naturally  a  tendency  to  bring  down  the  price  to  the  low- 
est point  that  any  of  them  would  be  willing  to  take? — Yes. 

1054.  That  the  Indian  proilucer  can  retain  his  old  position,  and  yet 
lower  his  price,  whilst  the  other  producers  can  not.  That  gives  him  the 
advantage.  That  I  understand  to  be  the  suggestion? — Yes;  I  do  not 
agree  in  that.  There  has  been  a  serious  rise  in  the  retail  prices  in  India, 
and  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in  wages  yet. 

1055.  Do  you  think  that  that  will  have  to  comet — I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  have  to  come;  it  will  have  to  come  if  the  silver  standard  is  retained. 
Of  course  the  process  of  readjustment  is  a  very  long  one,  and  in  the 
meantime  there  is  no  doubt  that  retail  prices  of  food  grains  have  gone 
ap  very  seriously,  and  the  struggle  for  life  is  extremely  severe  now  in 
India. 

1056.  Has  the  price  of  rice  gone  upt — ^The  price  of  rice  has  gone  up 
very  materially,  especially  the  retail  price. 

1057.  Why  has  the  retail  price  gone  up  so  much  more  than  the  whole- 
sale t — ^Probably  the  exporter  has  been  able  to  pay  a  higher  silver  price 
for  rice,  and  that  has  reacted  to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  retail 
prices.  Retail  prices  do  not  move  so  rapidly  as  wholesale  prices;  they 
do  not  rise  and  fall  with  the  demand;  and  if  a  retail  price  once  gets 
up  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  it  down  again.  That,  I  think,  is 
pretty  well  the  case  all  over  the  world. 

1058.  But  when  it  reaches  the  point  that  people  have  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  paying,  must  it  not  come  down  if  a  man  can  afford  to  bring  it 
down  without  loss? — People  must  live,  and  in  India  the  masses  live 
absolutely  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  supply  their  necessities  accordingly. 
They  must  have  food  to  support  life,  and  they  have  to  go  on  buying 
their  small  quantities  of  rice;  and  once  the  price  of  rice  is  established 
at  so  many  seers  per  rupee,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  number 
of  seers  increased. 

1059.  Has  the  wholesale  price  of  rice  in  silver  gone  up? — I  think  the 
price  of  rice  has  gone  up;  I  think  Mr.  O'Gonor's  statement  shows  that 
the  price  of  rice  has  gone  up. 

1060.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachby.  These  are  the  proportional  prices  for 
the  successive  years  from  1887  to  1892;  103,  110,  I31, 144, 147, 162. 

1061.  Mr.  GuBBiB.  You  said  probably  the  silver  price  of  rice  had 
gone  up  very  much.  I  understood  that  you  saw  causes  to  bring  it 
about! — Well,  of  course,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  population, 
and  no  doubt  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  land  put  under  other  culti- 
vation. Jute,  for  instance,  has  increased  very  materially.  The  land 
put  un<ler  jute  cultivation  has  increased  very  much  in  Bengal. 

1002.  Chairman.  Land  which  was  formerly  used  for  the  cultivation 
of  rice  has  been  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  other  things? — Yes. 

1063.  Mr.  CouBTNEY.  And  it  is  to  that  cause  that  you  attribute  the 
rise  in  ricef — To  some  extent;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  the 
causes  for  the  rise  and  fall  in  prices. 

1064.  But  you  had  some  cause  in  your  mind,  apparently? — I  say,  on 
the  whole,  probably  people  have  been  able  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  rice 
for  export,  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  in  silver,  which  has  led 
to  a  higher  price  for  rice. 

1065.  Why  should  not  that  same  train  of  causes  apply  to  the  expor- 
tation of  wheat? — Kice  is  more  or  less  a  monox)oly  in  India. 

1066.  That  does  not  affect  the  argument  surely? — Wheat  is  governed 
more  by  what  Bussia  and  America  can  produce  and  sell  at. 
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1067.  K  the  alteration  in  the  price  of  silver  enables  the  exporter— 
that  is  what  you  said — to  give  a  higher  price  for  rice,  quite  indepeod- 
eutly  of  what  might  happen  outside  India,  the  alteration  in  the  price  of 
silver  would  enable  the  exporter  of  wheat  to  give  a  higher  price  for 
wheat? — ^Not  if  America  is  able  to  undersell. 

1068.  Of  course  other  causes  may  counteract  that;  bat  that  is  a 
potent  cause,  according  to  your  argument.  It  can  not  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  grain! — Well,  I  do  not  know;  if  you  take  the  case 
of  jute,  for  instance,  jute  was  nine  rupees  a  maund  last  year,  and  this 
year,  with  exchange  much  lower,  it  is  about  four.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  standard  and  prices;  I  am 
unable  to  do  it. 

1069.  Chairman.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  volume  of  trade  from 
India;  do  you  think  that  that  has  been  stimulated,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, by  the  falling  exchange!  You  have  said  you  did  not  think  so 
in  the  case  of  wheat! — I  should  say  the  fall  in  exchange  has  not  stima- 
lated  the  trade  between  India  and  gold-using  countries.  It  may  be 
that  there  has  been  what  I  might  call  an  illegitimate  stimulus  given  to 
trade  between  Bombay  and  China,  through  the  depreciation  of  the 
standard  of  value  in  India  in  competing  with  Lancashire.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  has  been  a  temxK)rary  stimulus  given  to  the  manufac- 
ture .  of  twist  and  piece  goods  in  Bombay,  and  the  export  to  China 
through  the  depreciation  of  the  standard;  but  I  should  say  that  that 
is  not  a  legitimate  stimulus,  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  protection.  But, 
with  all  that,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Bombay  mills 
have  on  the  whole  been  prosperous  under  the  depreciating  standard. 

1070.  But,  if  you  admit  that,  would  not  that  rather  point  in  the  direc- 
tion that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  view  that,  if  you  fix  the  exchange 
in  India  whilst  silver  in  China  continues  to  fall,  it  would  give  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  China  trade  where  it  competed  with  the  Indian  trade! — Well, 
it  might  to  some  extent.  It  is  possible  that  China  might  compete  a 
little  more  with  India  in  regard  to  tea;  but  India  has  driven  out  China 
tea  irrespective  of  price.  Indian  tea  sells  at  a  very  much  higher  price 
than  China  tea  does.  It  is  not  because  India  has  produced  cheax)er  tea 
than  China  that  she  has  driven  China  tea  out  of  the  market;  it  is  be- 
cause the  two  articles  are  different,  and  Indian  is  preferred. 

1071.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  But  if  there  was  any  stimulus,  would  it 
not  be  counteracted  by  the  greater  fluctuations  of  exchange  between 
China  as  a  silver-using  country  and  gold-using  countries! — I  think  it 
would.  I  think  undoubtedly  these  fluctuations  would,  to  some  extent, 
counteract  it. 

1072.  And,  supposing  there  is  a  stimulus  of  this  kind  given  is;  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country  to  which  the  stimulus  is  given! — Certainly 
not,  I  should  say. 

1073.  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  with  this  stimulus  India  gives 
more  of  her  products  for  less  of  the  products  of  the  countries  with  which 
she  deals! — She  does,  undoubtedly. 

1074.  And  can  that  possibly  be  an  advantage  to  India! — I  can  not  see 
it 

1075.  Chaibman.  As  regards  the  growth  of  tea,  which  it  is  appre- 
hended would  be  prejudiced  by  the  change  which  you  suggest,  what 
have  you  to  say  to  the  committee! — I  have  seen  a  letter  published  by 
the  government  of  India,  in  reply  to  a  petition  sent  by  a  number  of 
the  Darjeeling  planters,  who  are  under  the  belief  that  China  may  be 
benefited  and  India  injured  by  a  change  of  standard,  and  they  peti- 

~  the  government  of  India  against  a  change  in  the  standardi  and 
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the  government  of  India  replied  under  date  the  12th  October.    I  do  not 
know  whether  that  letter  has  come  home. 

1076.  Yes;  we  have  had  the  letter. — Well,  I  have  read  that  letter 
Tery  carefally,  and  it  deals  with  the  subject  in  a  very  much  clearer  way 
than  I  can  possibly  do,  and,  to  save  time,  I  may  say  that  I  agree  witi^ 
the  views  expressed  in  that  letter. 

1077.  Another  evil  which  it  is  suggested  might  arise  from  the  change 
is  this,  that  the  silver  which  is  now  hoarded  would  be  discredited;  that 
it  might  be  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  that  discontent  would  arise 
from  the  fact  that  it  could  no  longer  be  converted  into  rupees  f — I  should 
say  that  any  silver  that  is  hoarded  is  hoarded  in  the  shape  of  rupees, 
and  these  rupees  if  the  change  of  standard  were  made,  would  have  a 
gold  value.  The  gain  on  the  coined  rupees  would  probably  counter- 
balance the  loss  on  the  uncoined  silver. 

1078.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Is  it  not  hoarded  in  other  forms— orna- 
ments 1 — I  do  not  think  you  can  call  ornaments  hoards;  you  can  not  call 
a  bangle  on  a  woman's  arm  or  an  anklet  on  a  woman's  ankle  a  hoard. 

1079.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  ornaments  are  brought  to  the 
mint  and  coined,  in  seasons  of  distress f — I  do  not  think  so.  Wherever 
this  has  happened,  it  has  been  to  a  very  slight  extent  indeed,  if  it  has 
ever  happened  at  all.  Besides,  the  opening  out  of  the  country  by  roads 
and  railways,  which  a  gold  standard  will  facilitate^  will  do  much  to  pre« 
vent  scarcity  and  famine.  A  famine  all  over  India  is  unknown.  One 
district  may  be  short,  but  others  have  a  surplus;  and  aU  that  we  need 
is  cheap  and  easy  means  of  transport  to  equalise  prices,  and  to  let  peo- 
ple in  distressed  districts  move  to  places  where  labour  and  food  are  to 
be  had.  I  am  aware  that  some  who  favour  the  retention  of  the  silver 
standard  in  India  urge,  as  an  argument,  that  the  natives  who  have  sil- 
ver ornaments  will  complain  when  they  find  that  they  have  depreciated 
in  relation  to  coined  rupees.  But,  in  answer  to  this,  I  would  say  that 
those  who  want  silver  ornaments  will  be  pleased  when  they  find  that 
coined  rupees  will  buy  more  ornaments  than  before.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  change  which  will  take  place 
in  the  value  of  silver  through  our  closing  our  mints  will  be  noticed  to 
any  extent  by  the  natives  one  way  or  the  other. 

1080.  Chairman.  Well,  then,  it  is  suggested  that  where  silver  is 
now  hoarded,  the  natives  would  give  up  hoarding  that  metal  and  hoard 
gold,  and  that  that  would  cause  a  drain  upon  gold. — I  do  not  know  why 
they  should  do  that:  I  do  not  know  why  they  should  hoard  gold  then 
any  more  than  they  hoard  gold  no  w..  It  would  have  been  a  very  much  more 
paying  operation  to  hoard  gold  20  years  ago  than  to  hoard  silver.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  there  is  aconsiderable  amount  of  gold  hoarded 
in  India  now,  and  there  is  no  inducement  to  have  it  coined,  as  gold  is 
not  a  legal  tender  in  discharge  of  a  debt;  and  I  think,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  free  coinage  of  gold,  we  should  probably  have  people  send- 
ing their  gold  which  is  in  hoards  to  the  mints'  to  have  it  coined,  and  it 
would  very  likely  enter  into  the  currency  of  the  country.  I  think  the 
importation  of  gold  into  India  in  the  last  50  years  has  been  something 
like  180,000,000^  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  hoarding  gold 
now.  if  he  wants  to  hoard  gold. 

1081.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Then  you  think  that  opening  the  mints 
to  gold  in  India,  so  far  from  being  a  drain  upon  the  existing  gold 
applied  to  purposes  of  currency  in  the  world,  would  probably  satisfy 
itself  oat  of  the  Indian  hoards!— I  should  say  it  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able. 
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1082.  Chairman.  Bnt  why  should  people  givenp  the  habit  of  hoard- 
ing and  take  it  to  be  minted  because  gold  is  made  the  standard? — ^There 
is  no  incentive  to  have  gold  coined  now,  as  it  is  not  recognised  as  coin- 
age in  the  country.  If  it  became  coinage,  there  would  be  a  convenience 
in  having  it  in  the  shape  of  coin.  The  habit  of  hoarding,  too,  will  grad- 
ually die  out  in  India.  I  believe  it  is  the  case  that,  instead  of  hoarding 
their  money  now,  the  natives  are  putting  it  into  the  post-office  savings 
banks.  I  believe  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  money  being  depos- 
ited by  the  poorer  classes  in  the  savings  banks  of  India,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  the  natives  are  waking*  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  very  much 
better  to  get  3  or  4  per  cent  for  their  money  than  to  bury  it,  and  the 
sooner  they  give  up  hoarding  the  better  for  the  country,  and  the  more 
they  get  into  the  babit  of  depositing  their  money  with  the  governmeot 
and  with  the  banks  the  greater  will  be  the  general  security  in  the 
country. 

1083.  What  has  been  done  with  the  money  deposited  in  the  savings 
banks;  is  it  used  for  public  works,  or  in  what  way  is  it  invested f— I 
believe  part  of  the  balance  is  used  for  public  works. 

1084.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  money  lent  in 
India  on  a  sort  of  mortgage  to  the  ryots  f — There  is. 

1085.  People  who  have  collected  a  little  money  use  it  in  that  wayf— 
Yes;  they  do. 

1086.  And  get  a  high  rate  of  interest  for  it? — Yes;  they  get  a  liigh 
rate  of  interest;  very  much  higher  than  they  ought  to  get. 

1087.  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  taken  you  now  through  the  various 
points  which  have  been  raised  as  to  the  dangers  of  the  remedy  which  yon 
propose.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to  add,  by  way  of 
meeting  any  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged? — No;  I  think  not, 
my  lord;  but  I  would  invite  a  reference  to  three  addresses  which  1  de- 
livered in  India  within  the  past  three  months  on  this  subject,  copies  of 
which  I  see  are  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

1088.  Now,  to  turn  to  the  scheme  and  its  practicability,  would  yon 
tell  us  precisely  what  is  the  scheme  for  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard 
which  your  association  recommends  f — ^They  reconunend  that  we  should 
abandon  silver  as  the  standard  of  value  in  India,  and  adopt  gold  as  the 
standard  of  value;  that  we  should  close  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  and  open  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold;  and  that  the 
present  rupee  or  silver  currency  in  India  should  be  retained  as  a  token 
coinage,  each  rupee  having  a  gold  value  at  whatever  ratio  may  be  fixed 
by  the  government. 

1089-99.  Sir  Reginald  Wblby.  With  limited  tender  t— With  rupees 
as  unlimited  legal  tender. 

1100.  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  ratio  f  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  he 
much  in  excess  of  the  present  price  of  silver  f — ^I  think  the  ratio  that 
would  lead  to  the  least--that  would  avoid  almost  all — dislocation  would 
be  Is,  6d. 

1101.  That  would  be  a  considerable  change,  would  it  nott — It  would 
not  be  a  change  anything  like  what  we  have  often  had.  We  have  had 
a  rise,  I  think,  from  Is,  4zd.  to  as  high  as  Is.  9d. 

1102.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Within  what  period  T — I  think  within 
about  eight  or  twelve  months. 

1103.  Lieut.  G^n.  Strachey.  Less  than  that  period! — We  have  had 
a  drop  also  from  Is.  9d.  to  Is.  2^d. 

1104.  Chairman.  That  is  over  a  long  series  of  years,  of  course  T — In 
a  period  of  six  years. 
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1105.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  May  I  ask  you,  do  you  apprehend  that  the  fixing 
of  a  ratio  would  keep  tiie  rate  of  exchange  exactly  to  that  ratio,  and, 
if  not,  what  would  be  the  extent  of  the  divergence? — I  should  say  there 
would  be  no-divergence  or  only  the  turn  of  the  market,  perhaps  -^^th 
of  a  penny,  one  way  or  the  other. 

1106.  Then  you  mean  it  would  keep  pra<)tically  to  the  ratio  T — ^In  the 
main. 

1107.  As  much  as  between  two  gold  countries! — Perfectly,  abso- 
lutely. 

1108.  But  would  that  be  the  case  if  there  were  more  rupees  now, 
either  hoarded  or  circulating,  than  the  country  requires! — Well,  if 
gold  were  not  brought  to  the  mints  to  buy  rupees  from  the  government 
at  the  rat«  of  Is.  6d,  it  would  only  be  because  rupees  were  being  sold  in 
the  bazaar  at  something  less  than  Is.  Gd.;  and  that  would  show  at  once 
that  the  currency  was  redundant,  that  there  was  more  currency  in  the 
country  than  was  required.  That  could  be  rectified  by  the  govern- 
ment raising  a  loan,  say,  of  four  or  five  crores  of  rupees,  which  they 
could  lock  up  at  a  cost  of,  say,  20  lakhs  a  year,  at  4  per  cent  on  five 
crores,  until  there  was  a  demand  for  the  coinage,  or  they  could  spend 
it  on  public  works. 

1109.  But  all  such  interferences  on  the  part  of  the  government  are 
to  be  deprecated! — ^That  only  need  be  done  once;  it  would  theu  be  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  see  that  there  was  sufficient  coinage.  The 
currency  would  then  be  automatic,  and  would  be  entirely  regulated  by 
the  public  demand. 

1110.  No;  but  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  stipposing  the  ratio  to 
be  fixed  at  Is.  6d.,  if  gold  would  buy  rupees  at  less  than  that  sum  gold 
would  undoubtedly  be  remitted  to  India  for  that  purpose,  supposing 
your  ratio  is  Is.  6d.! — ^Yes. 

1111.  And  all  private  persons  wishing  to  buy  rupees  could  get  them 
for  less  than  Is.  6d. ;  the  exchange  would  fall  to  that  extent,  would  it 
n»t! — 'No  doubt  the  exchange  would  fall  to  that  extent;  but  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  see  that  that  was  rectified;  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  keep  the  silver  coinage  at  a  ratio  so 
as  to  maintain  the  gold  value  of  it. 

1112.  Mr.  Courtney.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  that  scheme,  if  the 
assumed  ratio  is  not  realised,  to  withdraw  silver  coinage  until  it  is! — 
Yes,  perhaps  at  first  this  might  be  necessary,  though  not  certainly  so; 
and,  after  the  ratio  was  once  established,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
interfere  again. 

1113.  Sir  Thomah  Farrer.  Stop  the  mintage! 

1114.  Mr.  Courtney.  Not  merely  stop  the  mintage  but  withdraw 
sQver! — ^Withdraw  it. 

1116.  Mr.  CuRREB.  Exchange  might  rise  very  much  above  Is,  6d. ! — It 
could  not  do  that,  beciCuse  you  coidd  always  get  the  rupee  for  Is.  6d. 
The  bullion  point  would  come  in. 

1116.  People  might  be  willing  to  give  more  than  Is.  6<f.! — ^They  would 
never  give  more  than  the  price  at  which  they  could  get  rupees  from  the 
government. 

1117.  Is  it  partof  your  scheme  that  the  government  should  be  always 
willing  to  sell  rupees!— Certainly. 

1117a.  But  not  to  buy  gold;  the  government  is  not  so  willing  to  do 
the  reverse  and  give  gold  for  rupees! — As  soon  as  the  equilibrium  was 
established  between  gold  and  silver,  as  soon  as  the  government  had 
Baffident  gold  in  their  treasury  to  maintain  the  equilibrium,  it  would  be 
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the  daty  of  the  goyemment  to  give  gold  in  retnm  for  silver  when  con- 
yenient  to  themBelves,  as  required. 

1118.  Chairman,  when  it  required  or  when  the  people  required!— 
When  the  people  required. 

1119.  Sir  Thomas  Farrar.  When  anybody  having  silver 

When  anybody  having  silver  could  take  it  to  any  of  the  treasuries  and 
get  gold  for  it. 

1120.  Mr.  OuRRtB.  The  estimate  of  the  number  of  rupees  in  cir- 
culation is  roughly  made  at  2oO  crores,  is  it  not? — ^I  have  seen  that 
estimate,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

1121.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  reserve  of  gold  necessary 
to  make  mp^  exchangeable  against  gold? — I  should  say  not  more 
than  15,000,0002.  sterling. 

1122.  Chairman.  When  you  say  take  silver  and  get  gold  for  it, 
you  mean  take  rupees? — Take  rupees,  of  course;  coined  rupees. 

1123.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  you  would  make  the  rupee  oon 
vertible  t— Convertible. 

1123.  At  the  ratio  t — At  the  ratio.  Until  it  was  freely  exchange- 
able for  gold  the  gold  standard  would  not  be  established. 

1124.  Chairman.  Is  it  certain  that  it  is  essential  to  a  gold  stand- 
ard that  the  government  should  exchange  the  silver  for  gold f — I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  essential  to  a  gold  standard;  I  should  say,  probably, 
it  was  essential. 

1125.  But  in  France t — ^They  do  not  in  France;  but  the  government 
would  not  be  compelled ;  there  would  be  no  law  under  which  the  govern- 
ment would  be  compelled;  but  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  maintain  the  equilibrium. 

1126.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  everybody  may  have  a 
right  to  get  gold  in  exchange  for  silver! — Oh,  not  for  a  moment. 

1127.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Not  in  the  same  way  as  here  with  a 
bank  notet — ^No. 

1128.  That  you  do  not  propose! — ^No;  they  would  never  be  comi>elled. 

1129.  Then  what  would  be  the  duty;  I  do  not  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  an  obligation  and  a  duty! — It  would  be  the  policy  or  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  see  that  the  gold  standard  waa  maintained 
in  India,  and  that  gold  was  freely  exchangeable  for  token  coinage. 

1130.  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  government  would  exchange 
itt — ^When  they  found  it  convenient. 

1131.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  equilibrium,  unless  there  was 
some  strong  reason  against  their  exchanging  itf — Exactly. 

1132.  Such  as  the  driving  out  of  goldf — Exactly. 

1133.  Mr.  Courtney.  The  government  is  not  bound  here  to  give 
gold  for  silver  t — I  do  not  mean  that  they  would  be  bound. 

1134.  iN'either  is  there  any  duty  on  them  that  I  am  aware  of,  nor  any 
policy  t — You  have  got  a  limited  legal  tender  here. 

1136.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And,  where  the  currency  is  sound,  gov- 
ernment is  everywhere  obliged  to  give  whatever  the  metal  may  be  for 
paper  f — For  paper,  otherwise  it  becomes  an  inconvertible  currency. 

1136.  Would  not  silver  under  those  circumstances  be  in  somewhat 
the  same  condition  as  paper f — I  think  not.  There  would  be  no  coin 
issued  by  government  except  in  return  for  1».  6d, ;  government  would 
never  sell  a  single  rupee  for  less  than  1».  6d,,  and  they  would  never  give 
U.  6d,  back  for  less  than  the  rupee. 

1137.  You  rely  upon  the  limitation  of  the  quantity  rather  than  upon 
its  convertibility  in  order  to  get  it  at  its  true  value,  at  the  fixed  value!— 
Ye& 
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1138.  Sir  Beginaxd  Welbt.  You  spoke  of  the  rupee  becoming  a 
token ;  in  what  sense  would  it  then  become  a  token  f — It  would  not  then 
have  the  intrinsic  value  of  1«.  6d.,  any  more  than  the  florin  has  the 
intrinsic  value  of  2s. 

1139.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Supposing  that  gold  is  wanted  for  the 
purpose  of  exx)ort,  for  the  purpose  of  balance  of  liquidation  or  other- 
wise, in  what  manner  would  you  propose  that  persons  would  be  able  to 
get  it;  would  there  be  any  legal  power  of  obtaining  it  from  the  govern- 
ment or  from  any  public  bank  or  treasury? — No;  1  should  say  not. 

1140.  They  would  merely  have  to  buy  itt — They  would  merely  have 
to  buy  it.  Practically^  it  would  always  be  obtainable  on  the  basis  of 
Is.  6d.  for  a  rupee. 

1141.  Sir  Eeginau)  Welby.  For  commission  they  would  make  you 
pay  t — 'So;  government  would  not  make  you  pay  commission.  If  gov- 
ernment found  it  convenient  to  give  you  gold  for  rupees  they  would  do 
so  at  Is.  6d.    Government  would  never  make  a  charge. 

1142.  Mr.  CouBTNEY.  Under  your  hypothesis,  suppose  a  person 
went  into  a  bank — the  Bank  of  Bengal,  or  any  other  bank — having 
money  in  that  bank,  and  desired  to  draw  out  10,000  rupees,  would  that 
person  be  entitled  to  say,  "You  must  give  me  goldt" — Certainly  not; 
the  rupee  is  unlimited  legal  tender. 

1143.  Ghaibman.  Then,  if  he  specially  wanted  gold  for  export,  if 
the  government  were  not  in  a  condition,  in  their  view,  to  let  him  have 
it,  he  would  have  to  pay  something  for  having  gold  rather  than  sil- 
ver?— It  would  all  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  market.  His  rupees 
might  only  be  worth  is.  6\^d.  or  Is.  5f  ^<i.,  but  it  would  merely  be  the 
banker's  profit  in  the  turn-over  which  he  would  have  to  pay.  Practi- 
cally, the  par  value  would  always  be  maintained.  I  believe  after  a 
time  you  would  be  able  to  get  gold  for  rupees,  at  par,  perfectly  freely. 
If  a  man  went  into  a  bank  with  Bs.  1,333-5-4,  and  asked  for  a  demand 
draft  on  London  for  1002.  (that  would  be  at  Is.  6d.  exchange),  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  get  it  for  the  amount  he  tendered,  because  the  bank 
would  have  the  use  of  the  rupees  three  weeks  for  nothing — that  is,  till 
their  draft  on  London  matured;  whereas,  if  the  bank  wUnted  to  buy 
rupees  from  the  mint,  it  would  have  to  pay  at  once.  The  bank's  profit 
in  buying  from  the  man  at  Is.  6(2.,  and  paying  in  a  draft  on  London, 
would  be  three  weeks'  interest. 

1144.  Mr.  CouBTNEY.  The  man  might  have  to  pay  t — He  might  have 
to  pay  sometimes  at  first. 

1145.  Mr.  GuBBiE.  That  comes  to  practically  what  I  was  saying, 
that  exchange  might  rise  above  Is.  6d.  f — It  might  sometimes  fall  a  six- 
teenth; it  would  be  simply  the  turn  of  the  market.  The  whole  note 
issue  is  worked  by  the  government  of  India,  not  by  a  bank,  as  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Bank  of  England. 

1146.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Just  that  I  may  perfectly  understand 
what  you  propose;  you  propose  that  there  shall  be  a  free  mintage  for 
goldf — Yes. 

1147..  Anybody  shall  have  the  right  to  take  any  quantity  of  gold  and 
get  rupees  for  it  at  any  timef — Yes;  or  get  gold  coins  of  10  or  20  rupees 
each. 

1148.  Well,  then,  that  would  be  automatic  so  long  as  people  were 
willing  to  take  gold  and  to  buy  rupees  with  itt — ^Yes. 

1149.  But,  suppose  the  rupee  were  depreciated  below  the  value, 
people  would  not  take  gold  thent — They  would  not  take  gold  then; 
tbat  would  show  that  the  currency  was  redundant. 
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1160,  That  the  currency  was  redundant;  then  you  would  leave  it  to 
the  government  to  decrease  the  currency,  either  by  making  a  loan,  as 
you  say,  or  by  stopping  the  mints  until  the  currency  has  ceased  to  be 
redundantf — They  can  not  stop  the  mints;  they  are  bound  to  give 
rupees  in  return  for  gold. 

1151.  Silver  rupees! — Silver  rupees  in  return  for  gold. 

1152.  Quite  so;  I  understand  that;  but  suppose  people  brought  no 
goldt — Then  there  would  be  no  demand  upon  the  mints  for  rupei»s,  and 
that  would  shoWy  as  you  have  just  said,  that  the  currency  was  redau- 
dant. 

1152a.  Well,  how  is  that  to  be  prevented! — ^If  government  found  that 
the  currency  was  redundant,  that  there  was  more  coinage  than  was 
required  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  they  could  raise  a  loan  of  four  or 
five  crores  of  rupees  and  lock  up  these  rupees. 

1163.  Then  in  that  case  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  the  cur- 
rency would  rest  with  the  government  and  not  be  automatic? — ^It 
would  be  automatic  as  soon  as  the  equilibrium  was  established. 

1154.  It  would  be  regulated  by  the  Government? — Regulated  by  the 
government  in  the  same  way  as  the  token  coinage  in  England  is  rega- 
lated  by  the  Government. 

1155.  But  is  the  silver  currency  in  England  regulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment?— I  should  say  so. 

1166.  Nothing  of  the  kind;  anybody  may  get  any  quantity  of  silver 
currency  by  applying  and  paying  for  it. — Yes;  but  only  in  exchange 
for  gold;  so  it  would  be  in  India. 

1157.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  It  is  the  mercantile  community  that 
regulates  it  here;  not  the  Government? — The  mercantile  community  in 
India  would  regulate  it  too. 

1158.  I  thought  you  said  the  government  would  be  the  judge  of  its 
sufficiency? — It  would  be  the  issue  department,  as  General  Strachey 
pointed  out.  As  I  understand  the  system  in  England  it  would  be 
precisely  the  same  in  India.  When  people  want  silver  coinage  in  India, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  gold  standard,  they  will  take  gold  to  the 
mint  and  the'  government  will  give  them  rupees  in  return  for  gold,  in 
the  same  way  as  if  a  banker  in  Norwich  wants  1,0001,  worth  of  silver 
he  asks  the  Bank  of  England  to  supply  him  with  1,0()0/.  worth  of  silver. 
The  Bank  of  England  applies  to  the  mint,  pays  the  1,000Z.,  no  doubt  in 
sovereigns,  and  gets  the  l,000i.  worth  of  sUver,  and  it  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  India. 

1159.  Mr.  Courtney.  But  there  is  this  difficulty — that  in  India  you 
would  make  it  the  duty  of  the  government  to  reduce  the  silver  circu- 
lation from  time  to  time? — Until  it  was  seen  that  there  was  not  too 
much  in  circulation,  not  afterwards.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
equilibrium  the  currency  would  work  automatically,  just  as  the  five- 
franc  token  coinage  in  France  works. 

1160.  Lieut.  Gen.  Steachey.  Is  it  not  the  fact  rather  that  it  mfght 
be  the  duty,  not  that  it  would  be? — It  might  be  the  duty.  Very  possi- 
bly none  of  the  coinage  need  be  withdrawn.  None,  1  believe,  was  ever 
withdrawn  by  Holland,  when  she  established  her  gold  standard. 

1161.  Mr.  CURRIE.  They  might  have  to  lock  up  a  considerable  amount 
of  rupees  conceivably? — They  might  have  to  lock  up  a  considerable 
amount;  they  might  have  to  lock  up  a  few  crores  of  rupees,  but  the 
expense  of  locking  that  up  would  not  be  very  much. 

1162.  Sir  Thomas  Fabreb.  There  is  the  diflference  that  the  rupee 
would  be  legal  tender  for  any  amount  in  India,  whereas  it  is  only  legal 
tender  for  a  limited  amount  here  ? — That  is  so.    There  would  be  the  loss 
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of  interest;  that  would  be  the  case;  but  on  the  other  hand  they  might 
use  the  money  that  thej'  borrowed  for  public  works. 

1163.  Mr.  Courtney.  That  would  destroy  the  purpose  of  locking 
them  up,  if  you  put  them  outt — I  do  not  think  so;  but,  if  so,  then  they 
need  not  do  it  at  once.  They  would  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  in 
the  mcsnitime,  at  any  rate. 

1 164.  CHAiK3f  AN.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  redundancy  of  coinage 
in  India  nowt — I  do  not  know  that  there  is;  I  think  a  very  great  deal 
of  the  silver  that  has  been  coined  in  India  has  been  melted  down  and 
made  into  cutch  bowls  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

1165.' Mr.  Courtney.  The  test  of  a  redundant  coinage  under  your 
system  would  be,  "Do  rupees  fetch  Is.  6d.  (if  that  is  the  sum),  or  do 
they  fetch  something  lessf — Yes. 

1166.  Kthey  fetch  less,  then  the  coinage  is  redundant? — Yes. 

1167.  Chairman.  Whether  they  would  fetch  leas,  or  whether  they 
would  at  once  fetch  the  1«.  6d.,  is  a  matter  of  speculation,  I  suppose! — 
That  is  a  matter  of  speculation ;  but  I  should  say  that  they  will  prob- 
ably fetch  l8.  6d.  at  once. 

1168.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  How  do  you  account  for  the  very  great  increase 
of  currency  notes  in  circulation  in  India;  nearly  doubling  the  currency! — 
I  think  people  have  got  more  faith  in  the  government,  and  they  find  it 
much  more  convenient  to  transport  notes  about  the  country. 

1169.  But  these  currency  not«s  are  in  the  hands  of  the  banks,  main- 
ly f — ^Well,  that  point  I  am  not  able  to  speak  upon;  I  have  not  consid- 
ered it. 

1170.  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that,  if  you  fixed  the 
rupee,  say,  at  1«.  6rf.,  as  proposed,  the  probable  result  would  be  that 
those  who  have  capital  in  India,  and  who  have  been  alarmed  at  the 
fall  of  the  rupee,  and  who  might  not  have  faith  in  its  being  always 
kept  at  Is.  6rf.,  would  realise  their  capital  and  send  it  out  of  India.  Do 
you  tliink  that  that  would  be  probable! — I  do  not  think  so;  they  would 
probably  get  a  little  better  interest  in  India  than  they  would  get  in 
England.    Besides,  a  very  short  time  would  establish  confidence. 

1171.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachey.  Would  it  be  possible  that  any  such 
transaction  as  that  could  take  place,  unless  there  was  somebody  in 
India  who  was  prepared  to  i>urchase  the  security  or  property! — No^ 
they  could  not  do  it;  it  would  be  impossible  for  everybody  to  realise  all 
that  he  has  got,  and  remit  it  home,  and  there  is  no  reason  that  I  know 
of  why  people  should  want  to  do  that;  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to 
hang  on  to  my  securities.  Besides,  if  A  sold,  B  or  someone  else  would 
have  to  buy,  and  the  money  would  remain. 

1172.  Chairman.  Supposing  the  scheme  you  suggest  were  adopted, 
do  you  think  it  would  have  a  great  effect  upon  tlie  silver  market! — I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  ultimately  put  down  silver  much;  it  would 
have  some  effect  no  doubt  upon  the  silver  market  at  first. 

1173.  In  your  view,  I  gather,  silver  would  be  very  nearly  as  much 
used  in  India  for  currency  purposes  as  it  is  at  present! — It  would  be 
almost  as  much  used  as  at  present. 

1174.  So  that  it  would  depress  the  silver  market  not  so  much  by  a 
diminished  demand  as  by  the  sentiment! — The  sentiment,  yes;  the  fear. 

1175.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  In  former  times,  the  great  object  of  the 
currency  laws  has  been  to  prevent  the  government  from  depreciating 
the  currency! — ^Yes. 

1176.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  fear  of  that,  if  the  gov- 
ernment had  the  control  of  the  quantity  of  silver  coinage  in  India! — ^I 
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do  not  see  how  government  coold  depreciate  it;  no  honest  government 
wonld  do  snch  a  thing. 

1177.  Mr.  OuBEiE.  Bat  governments  have  not  always  been  honestt— 
No;  but  still,  even  if  the  government  of  ludia  wanted  to  be  dishonest, 
it  is  nnder  control. 

1178.  It  would  be  a  profitable  occupation? — Well,  I  do  not  say  if 
they  chose  to  be  dishonest  they  might  not  coin  a  lot  of  rupees  and  pat 
them  into  circulation  without  selling  them  for  Is.  Gd.  In  the  same  way, 
however,  they  might  also,  at  the  present  time,  put  their  printing  press 
into  operation,  and  put  a  lot  of  currency  notes  into  circulation.  Bat 
I  do  not  suppose  they  do. 

1179.  Sir  Thomas  Faeeeb.  Would  you  have  any  safeguard  at  all 
except  through  the  medium  of  theexchange  with  gold-using  countries!— 
I  do  not  think  such  a  thing  would  be  necessary. 

1180.  Such  as  preventing  the  government  from  issuing  additional 
rupees  if  the  exchange  fell? — To  whom  would  they  issue  themf 

1181.  Well,  I  suppose  that  they  have  plenty  of  debts,  e.  g.,  to  pay 
their  own  servants f — ^They  dare  not;  it  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  proba^ 
ble,  I  think. 

1182.  Mr.  CuBBiE.  Publicity  would  be  the  best  remedy! — 1  think  so. 

1183.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  That  every  year  the  currency  depart- 
ment should  publish  an  account  of  what  they  have  donef — ^Yes,  un- 
doubtedly. 

1184.  And,  suppose  the  rupee  in  exchange  with  Europe  fell,  that 
would  be  at  once  an  indication  f — Possibly. 

1185.  That  would  be  a  safeguard,  would  it  nott — Perhaps.  But  it 
would  be  just  as  dishonest  to  coin  a  lot  of  rupees  and  to  put  them  into 
circulation  without  having  sold  them  for  1«.  6d.  as  it  would  be  to  print 
a  lot  of  currency  notes  and  have  them  signed  and  put  into  circulation 
without  any  money  behind  them.  The  operation  would  be  a  felonious 
one. 

1186.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  an  absolute  rule,  if  the  rupee 
fell,  that  they  should  not  coin  more  rupees  until  it  had  reached  a  fixed 
value! — Would  not  a  rule  that  they  were  only  to  sell  rupees  in  return 
for  l8.6d,  taken  to  the  mint  be  sufficient f  That  is  the  basis  of  the 
scheme. 

1187.  Mr.  GuBBiE.  Well,  then,  what  would  they  buy  the  silver  for 
that  they  turned  into  rupees?  That  is  where  the  profit  would  come 
int — If  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  rupee  remained  at  1#.  3d.j  and  they 
were  able  to  sell  the  rupee  at  1».  6d.,  they  would  make  Sd.  on  the  rupee, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  British  Government  make  2,000,000L  sterling  a 
year  in  coining  its  token  silver. 

1188.  Sir  Thomas  Faebeb.  Only  that  the  silver  here  is  a  very  sub- 
ordinate aff*air,  whereas  it  would  be  the  main  currency  in  India f — Yes; 
but  the  profit  to  the  British  Government  is  three  times  what  it  would 
be  to  the  Indian  Government. 

1189.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stbachey.  Would  not  complete  control  over  that 
sort  of  operation  be  given  by  saying  that  Government  was  to  abide  by 
the  rule  which  would  apply  to  the  public  t — Undoubtedly. 

1190.  For  instance,  that  the  only  issue  of  rupees  must  be  in  exchange 
for  gold,  and  that  the  Government  must  take  gold  to  the  mint  if  they 
required  rupees,  just  as  much  as  anybody  else! — Yes,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  they  can  not  go  to  the  printing  press  of  the  issue  department 
and  ask  the  man  to  turn  ofi'  a  few  notes  for  them  when  they  get  hard 
up;  they  have  to  take  silver  there,  and  buy  them^  the  same  as  any  other 
booy.    That  is  a  matter  of  arrangement. 
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1191.  Chairman,  l^ow,  supposing  the  scheme  were  not  adopted,  can 
you  suggest  any  tentative  measure  in  that  direction  which  might  be 
adopted  to  mitigate  existing  evils,  and  as  a  step  towards  your  pro- 
posal?— Well,  I  should  say  that  the  first  step  would  be  to  close  the 
mints  to  the  &ee  coinage  of  silver. 

1192.  Until  the  exchange  rose  to  some  fixed  pointf — ^Tes. 

1193.  It  would  be  essential,  would  it  not,  to  have  in  view  some  ratio  t — 
It  would  be  essential  to  have  some  ratio  in  view. 

1194.  Mr.  GuBBiE.  But  what,  in  your  opinion^  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  act  of  closing  the  mints  without  fixing  a  ratio;  would  not  the  ratio 
tend  to  fix  itself? — I  think,  if  we  were  to  go  on  with  the  mints  closed, 
and  no  ratio  were  fixed,  considerable  conunercial  disturbance  and  spec- 
ulation would  result.    JPeople  would  want  to  know  the  intended  ratio. 

1195.  But  would  they  not  be  able  to  estimate  it  for  themselves  t — ^I 
do  not  think  so.  If  they  thought  the  limit  was  to  be  Is.  6d.y  you  would 
probably  find  council  drafts  going  at  1«.  4d.  next  week,  Is.  5d.  the  week 
after,  and  Is.  6d.  the  week  after  that,  or  probably  you  would  find  with 
regard  to  council  drafts  that  some  man  would  at  once  offer  you  Is.  5^d. 
for  all  there  were  in  the  market,  and  secure  them. 

1196.  But  what  are  the  £ftcts  within  the  knowledge  of  government 
which  enable  them  to  fix  a  ratio,  more  than  those  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  experienced  bankers,  or  other  tenderers  for  bills  t — ^Well,  I  suppose, 
if  they  give  consideration  to  what  the  ratio  should  be,  they  would  have 
to  take  into  consideration  what  the  price  of  silver  had  been  in  the  last 
20  years,  since  the  depreciation  began  to  take  place,  and  they  would 
have  to  take  a  fair  average  price.  It  would  not  do  for  government  to 
fix,  say,  Is.  3d.  as  the  standard,  because  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  rupee 
might  i)ossibly  rise  over  Is.  3d. 

1197.  Ghaibman.  The  difference  would  be  this,  would  it  not^  that,  if 
you  were  to  close  the  mints,  the  government  would  have  it  in  their 
IK>wer  to  raise  the  ratio  f — To  raise  the  ratio  to  2s.  perhaps. 

1198.  If  it  went  on  long  enough,  within  certain  limits  as  high  as  they 
pleased  f — ^No  doubt. 

1199.  And  those  who  were  bidding  for  council  bills  would  have 
no  idea  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  government  had  determined  to 
raise  it.  It  would  be  a  matter  entirely  within  their  control,  and  there- 
fore you  would  have  no  x)ower  of  fixing  by  outside  competition  what 
the  ratio  would  be;  it  wouJd  be  pure  speculation f — ^It  would  be  pure 
speculation. 

1200.  Mr.  GuBBiE.  But  surely  the  calculation  on  the  part  of  the 
exchange  banks  would  be  something  like  this;  they  would  ask  them- 
selves: ^^I  am  asked  to  bid  sterling  for  rupees;  there  are  so  many 
rupees  in  existence,"  or,  ^^  I  estimate  the  rupees  in  existence  at  so 
much.  What  is  the  value  of  that  stock  of  rupees  in  sterling?"  Why 
should  not  the  competing  public  be  as  well  able  to  judge  of  that  as  the 
government  t — I  rather  think  the  government,  with  the  council  drafts 
to  sell,  have  the  thing  in  their  own  hands  if  they  close  the  mints  to 
silver;  but,  if  they  went  too  far  and  aimed  at  too  high  a  rate,  the  trade 
dislocation  would  be  very  severe. 

1201.  But  is  it  not  a  dangerous  thing  for  government,  when  ttiey 
have  it  in  their  own  hands,  to  use  it  in  a  way  that  might  be  considered 
oppressive! — It  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  what  the  ratio 
should  be. 

1202.  So  serious  that  you  would  not  like  to  name  a  ratef — So  far  as 
mercantile  operations  are  concerned,  the  rate  that  would  involve  the 
least  dislocation  is  the  market  rate  of  the  day;  bat  for  several 
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it  might  not  be  wise  to  fix  this,  and  at  present  I  am  prepared  to  recom- 
mend l8,  6d.    I  am  prepared  to  give  mj  reasons  for  making  it  1«.  %(L 

1203.  What  do  yon  mean  by  sayiug  the  government  wonld  have  it 
in  their  own  hands? — If  the  government  closed  the  mints,  there  would 
be  at  once  competition  for  council  drafts;  silver  wonld  no  loDger  com- 
pete with  council  drafts  in  the  Loudon  market,  and  there  is  no  doubt 

*  the  tendency  would  be  to  bid  higher  and  higher  for  cooncil  bills  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  for  remittances  to  India. 

1204.  Why  should  it  be  a  tendency  to  bid  higher  t — Competition  would 
put  it  up. 

1205.  That  implies  that  there  is  a  less  supply  than  comi>etition  seeks 
for.  Would  not  the  case  rather  be  analogous  to  a  country  which  had 
a  fixed  but  inconvertible  currency  such  as,  let  us  say,  the  United  States 
had  for  a  particular  time — a  fixed  but  inconvertible  currency  t  The 
exchange  between  England  and  the  United  States  vai'ied  firom  day  to 
day  or  week  to  week.  It  sometimes  went  up  and  it  sometimes  went 
down.  Why  is  there  a  tendency  to  go  up? — The  balance  of  trade  is 
so  much  in  favor  of  India  it  must  be  met  by  remittances  of  silver. 

1206.  Ghaibmaj^.  For  rupees  t — ^Rupees  it  would  be  if  the  mints  were 
closed. 

1207.  Mr.  CuBRiE.  Why  should  not  the  present  stock  of  rupees  be 
adequate  to  keep  the  exchange  pretty  steady;  wby  should  it  go  up,  or 
why  should  it  go  down! — At  the  present  moment  there  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  about  26  crores  of  rupees  paid  over  by  the  government  of 
India,  in  India,  to  the  banks  in  exchange  for  gold  in  London,  and  the 
banks  must  have  those  26  crores  of  rupees.  But  even  these  26  crores 
are  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  currency,  and  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  silver  shipped  in  addition,  which  is  coined  for  the  pubhc 
use. 

1208.  Ohaibman.  At  present  the  process  of  sending  silver  to  a  mint 
which  will  coin  it  into  rupees,  and  so  getting  your  rupees,  is  a  very 
simple  one! — ^A  very  simple  one. 

1209.  And,  so  long  as  you  can  do  that,  there  is  obviously  a  great  com- 
petition between  that  and  council  bills  f — Certainly. 

1210.  If  that  means  of  remitting  to  India  ceases,  and  the  only  con- 
venient meiins  m  council  bills,  it  puts  those  who  have  the  council  bills 
in  their  possession  in  a  position  at  all  events  to  insist  upon  a  much 
higher  price  than  they  otherwise  wonld  to  a  man  who  wants  to  make 
the  remittance! — That  is  precisely  what  I  meant  to  say. 

1211.  It  may  be  that  in  some  roundabout,  different  way  he  might  make 
the  remittance;  but  the  inconvenience  of  that,  as  compared  with  the 
simple  alternative  method  which  he  now  has,  would  lead  those  who 
wanted  to  remit,  rather  than  employ  that  roundabout  method,  to  give 
a  higher  price  for  council  bills! — Yes. 

1212.  Those  who  have  council  bills  to  dispose  of  probably  could  not 
stand  out  for  an  indefinite  time,  for  an  increase  upon  the  price  which  they 
are  at  present  receiving;  but  how  far  they,  being  in  possession  of  this 
more  advantageous  position,  could  hold  out  would  be  a  question  difficult 
to  determine,  I  sup[)ose,  beforehand! — And,  if  they  held  out  too  long, 
it  would  lead  to  a  very  serious  dislocation  of  trade. 

1213.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  I  should  like  just  to  put  it  in  another 
way.  What  is  a  council  bill;  is  it  not  an  order  for  payment  in  rupees 
in  India! — It  is  so. 

1214.  Then  what  would  be  given  tor  the  council  bills  depends  upon 
the  value  of  rupees  in  India! — De^iends  upon  the  value  of  rupees  in 
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India;  and  might  I  say  that  the  value  of  the  rupees  in  India  with  open 
mints  depends  upon  the  value  of  silver  in  London. 

1215.  That  it  does  at  present  with  an  open  mintf — At  present. 

1216.  The  proposal  now  is  that  the  government  shall  exercise  a  con- 
trol over  the  quantity  of  rupees  in  currency  in  India? — Yes. 

1217.  Does  not  the  value  of  the  rupee  depend  upon  the  quantity 
which  is  in  existence  in  India  f  If  they  become  too  few  for  the  wants 
ot  the  country,  the  rupee  will  rise  in  value  f — Yes. 

1218.  Consequently,  if  the  government  have  the  power  of  fixing  the 
quantity  of  rupees  in  India,  they  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  price 
which  they  shall  get  for  their  own  council  bills  in  .London? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

1219.  And,  tiberefore,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  dis- 
tinct limit  put  to  the  x)ower  of  the  government  in  limiting  the  cur- 
rency?— ^Yes.  When  the  mints  are  closed,  it  will  be  desirable  to  fix 
the  gold  price  at  which  rupees  are  to  be  made  available. 

1220.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Will  there  not  still  be  a  competition  with  council 
bills  in  gold?  Will  it  not  be  at  the  option  of  the  banks,  if  they  find 
that  they  can  not  buy  council  bills,  to  remit  gold  to  India  and  buy 
rupees  from  any  seller  at  whatever  price  they  can;  therefore,  is  it  quite 
true  to  say  that  the  government  has  the  entire  power  of  fixing  the 
exchange?  Supposing  a  seller  of  rupees  is  willing  to  give  them  at 
less  than  Is,  6(2.,  or  the  ratio  you  tx^  what  is  there  to  hinder  them? — 
Nothing;  but  there  is  no  man  in  India  who  would  long  sell  them  for 
less  than  the  price  at  which  government  was  selling  its  council  bills. 

1221.  Clearly  not;  but  what  I  want  to  ask  is  this:  You  think  the 
government,  or  secretary  of  state,  would  have  a  perfect  monopoly  for 
his  council  bills;  he  now  has  to  compete  with  silver.  It  appears  to  me 
that  he  will  still  have  to  compete  with  gold.  What  do  you  imagine 
the  banks  would  do  when  they  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  secretary  of 
state's  bills?  What  would  they  remit? — ^Things  would  come  to  a  dead- 
lock; Government  would  have  to  declare  the  gold  price  at  which  they 
would  issue  rupees. 

1222.  The  secretary  of  state  could  only  draw  upon  his  balance,  not 
to  an  unlimited  extent? — Certainly;  and  things  would  be  brought  to  a 
deadlock  in  India. 

1223.  No;  surely  not,  if  gold  were  sent  out? — But  there  is  no  coin- 
age of  gold. 

1224.  It  does  not  signify  that  there  is  not  a  coinage? — I  understand 
this  is  before  the  standard  is  fixed. 

1225.  Quite  so.  I  am  supposing  that  the  merchants  or  the  banks 
want  to  remit  and  have  got  all  the  council  bills  they  can.  What  would 
they  remit  when  they  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  council  bills,  would 
they  not  remit  gold? — There  is  a  limit  to  the  demand  for  uncoined  gold 
in  India;  currency  is  required. 

1226.  Mr.  Courtney.  Are  you  not  assuming  free  coinage  of  gold? — 
No;  I  understand  we  are  speaking  of  things  as  they  are  now,  when 
there  is  no  free  coinage  of  gold.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  demand  for 
gold  in  India.  People  must  have  currency  with  which  to  discharge 
their  obligations  and  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  for  government  to  fix  a  gold  price  at  which  they  are  pre- 
pared to  supply  the  currency  of  the  country. 

1227.  Chairman.  One  element  that  can  not  be  left  out  appears  to  be 
this,  does  it  not,  that  the  government  have^  by  the  hypothesis,  closed 
the  mints  f — ^Yea. 
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1228.  When  they  will  open  them  again,  and  to  what  extent  they  win 
coin  when  they  do  open  them  again,  are  elements  that  must  very  mate- 
rially affect  the  value  of  the  rupee? — ^Yes. 

1220.  And  the  power  to  open  them,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  use 
them,  is  a  matter  within  the  control  of  the  government,  and,  therefore, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  all  events,  they  have  a  control  over  the  value  of 
the  rupee! — ^They  have  a  control,  there  is  no  doubt,  if  they  close  the 
mints  to  silver  and  do  not  ox>en  them  to  gold,  and  do  not  declare  the 
gold  price  at  which  they  will  issue  rupees. 

1230.  Lieut.  Gen.  Straohey.  Would  not  Mr.  Currie's  suppnosition 
that  the  bank&sent  gold  to  India  and  purch  ased  rupees^ecessarily  indi 
cate  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  rupees  available? — Undoubtedly. 

1231.  Becaase  it  would  virtually  convert  the  silver  money  into  gold 
money? — Into  gold  money. 

1232.  And  that  would  immediately  affect  the  value  of  the  silver 
money? — ^Yes. 

1233.  Then  is  it  not  also  the  fact  that,  taking  a  series  of  years,  it  has 
been  found  necessary,  perfectly  irrespective  of  any  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver,  to  add  very  considerably  to  the  silver  money  of  India  every  year; 
is  not  a  very  large  quantity  of  silver  coined  every  year? — Yes. 

1234.  I  believe  the  amount  on  the  average  is  between  5,000,OOOL  and 
6,000,000Z.;  not  less  than  that?— Yes. 

1234a.  Well,  that  indicates  surely  that  there  is,  from  the  condition 
of  the  silver  currency  in  India,  a  systematic  waste? — ^No  doubt. 

1235.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Or  an  increase  of  demand? 

1236.  Lieut.  Gen.  Straghe y.  Or  both ;  and  is  it  not  the  fact  also  that 
this  silver  currency  of  India  has  to  supply  the  enormous  XK)pulation  of 
260,000,000  or  260,000,000?— 285,000,000  now. 

1237.  Is  it  not  also  apparent  that  a  very  small  addition  to  the  quan- 
tity of  money  that  each  of  this  population  has  will  have  an  enormoas 
effect  in  the  gross  on  the  quantity  of  currency  that  is  required?— No 
doubt. 

1238.  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  closing 
the  mints,  but  imposing  on  the  Government  an  obligation  to  coin  the 
amount  which  on  an  average  has  been  coined,  we  will  say,  for  the  five 
precediDg  years;  that  is  to  say,  you  do  away  with  free  coinage;  private 
X)ersons  are  not  entitled  to  get  rui)ees  for  any  amount  of  silver  they 
bring;  but  the  Government  is  bound  to  coin  as  much  as  on  an  average 
has  been  coined  for  the  last  five  years? — ^And  how  would  they  dispose 
of  it,  my  lord? 

1239.  They  would  dispose  of  it,  I  suppose,  to  those  who  might  want 
it? — In  return  for  gold? 

1240.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  Not  for  silver?— But  how  would  they 
dispose  of  the  rupees  they  coined? 

1241.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachey.  They  would  buy  silver;  they  would  buy 
silver  and  give  rupees  in  exchange? — ^Yes;  they  would  buy  silver;  but 
how  would  they  dispose  of  this,  if  you  put  an  obligation  on  them  to 
coin  five  crores  of  rupees  per  annum  ? 

1242.  It  would  be  merely  that  the  government  would  be  bound  to 
buy  BO  much  silver  in  the  way  that  the  United  States  Mint  does?— 
Still 

1243.  Chairman.  You  mean,  how  would  they  get  them  into  circula- 
tion ? — ^Yes. 

1244.  But,  assume  for  the  moment  that  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  certain  amount  added  to  the  currency  on  an  average  for  so  many  years 
indicates  a  requirement  for  so  much  coinage? — ^Yes;  then  is  the  pro- 
posal to  sdl  them  for  gold? 
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1245.— Yes  f. 


1246.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachey.  The  plan  of  the  United  States  Mint 
is  simply  to  invite  tenders  for  the  supply  of  silver  t — ^Yes. 

1147.  And  the  United  States  Mint  buys  month  by  month  a  certain 
definite  quantity,  so  many  ounces  of  silver,  at  the  lowest  price.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  if  the  Indian  mints  offered  to  buy  silver, 
it  would  not  be  tendered  to  themt — ^Oh,  no;  none  whatever. 

1248.  Then  the  payment  to  the  owner  of  the  silver  would  be  made  in 
rupees,  and  these  would  go  into  circulation  f — Yes. 

1249.  Chairman.  You  say  it  would  stop  the  free  coinage;  that  is  to 
say,  people  could  not  count  upon  getting  all  the  silver  that  they  brought 
coined  into  rupees! — ^Yes. 

1250.  The  government  would  only  coin  as  much  as  past  years  had 
indicated  to  be  the  normal  condition  of  the  coinage.  iN'ow,  what  effect 
do  you  think  that  would  have;  would  that  raise  the  rate  of  exchange? — 
Would  you  still  have  the  gold  standard! 

1251.  I  am  supposing  that  you  would  not! — Ifo;  1  think  not. 

1252.  Mr.  GODLEY.  It  might  be  a  step  in  that  direction,  might  it  nott 

1253.  Chairman.  You  see  silver  would  cease  to  be  as  uuBmited  Bia 
alternative  for  the  council  bills  as  it  now  isf — Yes. 

1254.  Do  you  think  that  would  not  raise  the  rate  of  exchange! — ^It 
very  likely  would  raise  the  price  at  which  the  government  would  be 
able  to  sell  their  council  bills. 

1255.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  calculated  so  seriously 
to  affect  the  value  of  silver,  because  you  would  be  still  coining  as  much 
as  you  had  been  coining  before;  the  demand  would  be  as  great! — ^Yes, 
probably;  well,  I  have  not  thought  of  that;  I  never  heard  of  that 
scheme  before;  I  do  not  quite  realise  it.  My  impression  is  that,  until 
we  get  a  dual  standard,  our  only  remedy  is  to  change  our  standard 
firom  silver  to  gold;  and  no  remedy  or  attempt  at  a  remedy  in  the  way 
of  closing  the  mints  and  buying  a  certain  amount  of  silver,  unless  you 
have  the  gold  behind  it,  will  ever  give  any  stability  to  the  gold  value 
of  the  rupee. 

1256.  Mr.  Gurrie.  Do  you  not  think,  then,  suppose  your  plan 
were  adopted  and  the  secretary  of  state  were  at  once,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  India  were  at  once,  to  close  the  mints  and  announce  Is.  6(2. 
instead  of  Is.  2f  d.,  as  it  is  now,  that  the  rise  firom  Is.  21<2.  to  Is.  6d. 
would  produce  a  terrible  dislocation  of  prices  in  India! — ao  doubt  it 
would  create  some  dislocation. 

1257.  It  would  alter  the  price  of  all  commodities,  would  it  not,  to  a 
very  great  extent! — I  do  not  think  we  need  fear  the  alteration  that 
the  change  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  would  make.  I  think  it  would  be  got 
over  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks. 

1258.  But  would  not  individuals  be  heavy  losers  and  make  claims 
upon  the  government! — ^Very  few.  I  do  not  see  that  anybody 
could  make  a  claim ;  there  are  very  few  people  who  have  anything 
open  just  now;  few  who  have  any  transactions  uncovered;  everyone 
knows  something  must  be  done,  or  will  possibly  be  done;  that  we  will 
either  have  a  very  serious  fall  or  a  very  considerable  alteration  in 
exchange. 

1259.  But  there  are  sellers  of  produce  who  always  have  transactions 
open! — If  they  take  the  risk  of  exchange,  that  is,  bear  exchange, 
hoping  that  it  will  fall,  they  do  so  at  their  own  risk.  Kobody  will  have 
any  legitimate  claim  on  the  government  if  the  standard  is  altered. 
Ta^e  an  alteration  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Od.,  that  would  mean  something  like 
15  per  cent;  a  change  in  the  Government  in  America  might  give  us  a 
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dislocation  greater  than  this  any  day,  as  long  as  we  remain  on  a  gQyer 
basis. 

1260.  Ghaibman.  You  were  going  to  tell  ns  why  yon  fixed  1«.  64  as 
the  best  ratio  to  take? — ^Yes.  It  would  not  do  to  fix,  say.  Is.  Sd»j  which 
is  to-day's  rate,  because,  if  we  fixed  to-day's  rate,  1«.  Sd.y  we  might 
liave — ^it  is  possible  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  and  events — a  rise 
in  the  value  of  silver  again,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  rupee  might 
become  more  than  Is.  Sd.j  and  the  whole  of  our  rupees  would  go  oat  of 
circulation;  they  would  be  melted  down  and  sold.  So  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  something  over  the  intrinsic  value. 

126 1 .  Why  do  you  name  Is.  6d.  f — Is.  6d.  seems  to  me  a  fair  average.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  cause  very  much  dislocation,  and  prices  may  he 
said  to  have  fairly  well  adjusted  themselves  to  something  like  Is.  6d. 
We  hadl9.  6d.  exchange  about  a  couple  of  years  ago;  we  have  dropped 
from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  2^.,  and  we  were  up  at  Is.  9d.  four  years  ago.  If  yoa 
take  the  mean  between  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  dd.  you  will  get  Is.  6d. 

1262.  Mr.  OuBBiE.  Do  you  think  that  rate  would  satisfy  the  officials  of 
the  government  f — I  think  it  would  on  the  whole.  It  certainly  ought 
to  satisfy  them. 

1263.  On  the  advice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  settled  Is.  9d,  as 
you  are  aware,  for  pensions,  quite  recently  T — Yes,  for  pensions  you  did, 
but  exchange  ran  up  about  that  time  and  helped  the  settlement  Very 
few  of  the  officials  now  in  India  went  out  when  the  rupee  was  worth 
2«.;  many  when  the  rupee  was  as  low  as  «.4d.;  some  of  them  went  out 
when  the  rupee  was  Is.  Sd.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  a  rate  of  1«.  6d. 
would  probiibly  satisfy  everyb  dy.  The  government  of  India  might 
possibly  have  to  give  some  increase  of  salary  in  some  cases,  but  I  can 
scarcely  speak  as  to  this. 

1264.  But  still  there  is  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Commons  commits 
tee  recommended  Is.  9d.^  did  they  not,  when  exchange  was  no":  very 
materially  higher  than  it  is  nowf — ^That  was  some  years  ago,  and  I 
think  that  probably  they  were  influenced  very  much  by  the  rise  that 
took  place,  which  looked  as  if  they  would  not  lose  very  much  by  giving 
Is.  9d.    Is.  Sd.  no  doubt  would  please  the  officials  more  than  Is.  6d. 

1265.  And  what  do  you  say  to  the  government  bonder — the  holder 
of  the  government's  rupee  paper  t — ^Well,  no  doubt,  he  would  be  bene- 
fited, as  rupee  paper  would  be  gold  paper. 

1266.  You  think  Is.  6d.  would  satisfy  him  t — ^Well,  he  has-  got  to  be 
satisfied  with  Is.  2^d. 

1267.  With  the  possibility  of  a  rise  f — I  think  he-would  rather  close 
at  the  eighteen  pence.  He  is  only  entitled  to  rupees,  whatever  they 
may  be  worth,  and  he  can  only  realise  them. 

1268.  Yes  t — I  think  the  holders  of  rupee  paper  would  be  very  glad 
to  see  Is.  6d. 

1269.  And  are  you  aware  that  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Bengal  took  the  same  view  about  gold,  and  presented  an 
address  to  the  governor-general  at  that  time,  because  they  thought 
the  country  would  be  flooded  with  gold  T — I  think  the  circumstances 
have  very  materially  altered  since  then. 

1270.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachey.  As  regards  the  public  creditor,  do 
you  not  think  that  yon  should  consider  the  amount  of  the  debt  that  was 
created  before  this  great  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  took  place  f  I 
see,  looking  at  the  figures,  that  in  1881-'82  the  amount  of  the  rux>ee 
debt  in  India  was  88  crores,  and  in  1890-'91  it  was  102  crores,  making 
an  addition  of  14  crores  t — Yes. 

1271.  Well,  up  to  1881-'82,  virtually,  you  may  say,  exchange  had  not 
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fallen  below  Is.  Sd.  The  consequence  is  that  out  of  the  existing  debt 
only  14  crores  has  been  borrowed,  when  the  exchange  has  been  below 
Is,  Sd.j  and  the  average  would  nanlly  come  so  low  as  Is.  6d.  Is  not 
that  a  reason  why,  to  do  justice  to  the  public  creditor,  if  you  are  going 
to  fix  the  relative  value  of  the  rupee  and  gold,  you  ought  not  to  take 
the  low  rate  of  the  present  time? — I  thiDk,  undoubtedly,  that  is  a  rea- 
son ;  I  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  hard  upon  the  public  creditor  to 
fix  his  rate  at  Is.  2d. 

1272.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  There  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  ask  with 
regard  to  the  check  to  private  capital  being  invested  in  India;  is  not 
the  fact  that  railways  and  other  public  works  have  been  constructed 
mainly  out  of  money  borrowed  in  sterling  by  the  government  of  India, 
or  by  the  agency  of  companies  guaranteed  by  that  government,  a 
proof  that  private  enterprise  is  unwilling  to  take  the  ri^  of  a  further 
depreciation  in  exchange f — Undoubtedly. 

1273.  And  is  not  that  so  far  an  injury,  forcing  government  to  borrow 
money  for  purposes  which  might  be  more  properly  performed  by  pri- 
vate persons! — Undoubtedly. 

1274.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  One  general  question.  You  think  that 
on  the  whole  it  is  desirable  to  bring  India  into  line  with  the  gold-using 
countries  of  the  world? — I  think  so. 

1275.  And  that  that  is  the  tendency  of  things  in  the  world  gener- 
ally f— Yes. 

1276.  That  the  tendency  of  the  world  generally — of  civilized  na- 
tions— is  towards  a  gold  standard! — Is  towards  a  gold  standard. 

1277.  And  that  India  had  better  join  that  line! — I  think  so;  she  is 
the  only  country  now,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  goes  on  coining  silver, 
that  gives  free  coinage  of  silver  to  anyone  who  chooses  to  take  it 
there.  She  is  the  only  country  of  any  imi)ortance  with  a  currency — 
China  has  got  no  currency;  China  deals  in  weight — ^lelt  out  in  the 
cold. 

1278.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  mint  of  India 
being  open  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  has  increased  the  demand  for 
silver  in  India,  and  whether  the  closing  of  it  will  very  much  diminish 
the  demand? — ^I  am  not  disposed  to  think  that  the  closing  of  the  mint 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India  will  ultimately  very  materially  de- 
preciate the  value  of  silver.  We  will  still  want  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  silver  to  maintain  the  coinage  in  India,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  285,000,000  people  in  India  should  cease  using  silver 
for  bangles  and  ornaments,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  of 
the  silver  workers  in  India  should  give  up  using  silver.  It  is  an  enor- 
mous trade.  Population  is  rapidly  increasing;  and,  if  the  country 
gets  opened  out  and  trade  develops,  more  silver  currency  will  be  re- 
quired. 

1279.  Then  do  you  not  think  that  by  reason  of  the  open  mints 
India  has  become,  to  use  an  American  expression,  the  ^'dumping 
ground"  for  useless  silver? — Well,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has. 
I  think  the  American  is  probably  right  when  he  says  it  is  a  '^dumping 
ground ''  for  silver. 

1280.  Well,  to  whatever  extent  that  is  the  case,  the  silver  brought 
to  India  by  that  means  is  of  very  little  use  to  India.  What  I  want  to 
get  at  is,  whether  the  consumption  of  silver  in  India  is  a  natural 
demand  produced  by  the  wants  of  the  country,  or  is  an  artificial  de- 
mand produced  by  the  open  mints? — I  consider  it  is  to  some  extent  an 
artiflcial  demand  produced  by  the  open  mintSi 
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1281.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  closing  of  the  mints  would  affect 1^ 

It  would  affect,  no  doubt,  the  price  of  silver,  I  have  said  I  beUeyeit 
would,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent. 

1282.  Chairman.  Is  there  much  opposition  in  India  to  the  scheme 
which  you  advocate f — I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  opi)osition; 
there  is  some  opposition. 

1283.  Amongst  what  classes  do  you  find  the  opposition  f — ^Well,  some 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  cotton  trade  in  Calcutta  and  in  Bom- 
bay ;  to  some  extent  those  people  are  opposed  to  our  adopting  the  same 
standard  as  England,  because  they  consider,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that 
in  the  meantime  they  get  a  certain  amount  of  protection  against  the 
competition  of  Lancashire.  Some  of  the  tea  people  think  that  a  change 
ill  the  standard  might  lead  to  China  cutting  out  Indian  tea  again,  bat 
that  is  the  only  opposition  of  any  moment  that  I  have  heard  of. 

1284-n5.  You  are  interested  in  tea  yourself  f — We  are  interested  in  tea 
ourselves;  we  have  also  got  a  jute  mill  and  a  cotton  mill. 

1286.  And  you  do  not  fear  the  result  of  such  a  change  upon  the  tea 
trade,  owing  to  Chinese  competition f — ^Certainly  not;  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  advantage  to  be  gained  in  the  long  run  by  having  a  depre- 
ciated standard  of  value.  On  the  other  hand,  I  look  for  a  great  improve- 
ment in  trade  in  India  from  the  adoption  of  a  common  standard  witli 
the  civilized  world,  and  a  considerable  rise  in  prices,  and  a  term  of 
commercial  prosperity  and  enrichment  of  the  people. 

1287.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  You  said  that  to  some  extent  probably 
the  open  mint  had  made  India  the  ^<  dumping  ground  "for  silver;  is 
that  founded  upon  the  d,  priori  view  that  the  open  mint  always  makes 
a  market  for  silver,  or  is  it  founded  upon  any  facts  f — It  is  more 
founded  upon  the  view  that  the  open  mints  create  a  market. 

1288.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stbachey.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  two  years  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  of  the  import 
of  silver  into  India  f—^I  do  not  remember  the  figures. 

1289.  And  that  this  has  been  followed  by  a  great  accumulation  of 
money  in  the  presidency  banks  f — I  know  there  has  been  a  great  accumu- 
lation of  money  in  the  presidency  banks,  but  I  do  not  know  what  has 
led  to  it. 

1290.  It  is  a  fact,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it,  that 
within  the  last  two  years  the  silver  and  bullion  in  deposit  in  the  cur- 
rency department  of  the  government  of  India  has  increased  by  ten 
crores  of  rupees,  and  that  amount  ia  virtually  held  as  surplus  deposits 
in  the  banks  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  showing  that  there  is  about 
10,000,000?.  of  silver  lying  idle! — ^t  have  not  studied  that  point. 

1291.  Chairman.  Has  the  rate  of  discount  been  abnormally  low  in 
India  of  late  f — It  has. 

1292.  Well,  that  would  point  to  an  accumulation  of  money  seeking 
investment  t — ^Yes. 

1293.  Mr.  CuBBiE.  Is  there  much  feeling  among  the  native  traders 
or  dealers,  one  way  or  another  t — ^There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  among 
the  native  traders  or  dealers  in  favor  of  having  a  common  standard 
with  England.  I  got  a  copy  of  a  native  petition  put  into  my  hands 
just  as  I  left  the  pier  in  Bombay.  This  is  one  dated  just  two  or  three 
days  before  I  left.    I  will  put  in  a  copy  of  it,  if  I  may  be  allowed. 

1294.  Is  that  confined  to  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  or  have  you  any 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  widespread? — I  believe  it  is  widespread  aU 
through  the  country.  I  believe  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  that  the 
count^  is  getting  into  a  state  of  great  poverty.  The  poverty  is  visibk 
throughout  the  whole  of  India,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  countiy  is  on« 
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of  poverty;  comparing,  as  I  did  the  other  day,  the  appearance  of  the 
country  and  the  people  of  India  with  the  appearance  even  of  those 
down  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  wretched  appearance  of  India  is  very 
marked. 

1295.  Chairman.  But  is  that  more  so  than  it  was? — I  believe  that 
is  more  so  than  it  was.  I  believe  the  struggle  for  existence  is  greater 
in  India  than  it  was,  and  I  believe  a  common  standard  with  England 
would  tend  to  increase  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  country. 

1206.  By  bringing  capital  there? — ^By  bringing  capital  there;  by  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  country.  The  country  has  not  develojied 
in  anything  like  the  way  it  ought  to  have  done  with  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  CanaL  An  enormous  extent  of  country,  with  great  capabilities, 
wants  development. 

1297.  You  have  not  considered  the  aspect  of  the  question  presented 
by  the  supposed  effects  which  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  would  cause 
here  in  Europe  from  the  drain  of  gold  or  the  appreciation  of  goldf — 
Well,  I  think,  my  lord,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  required  by  India 
would  be  so  very  small  that  it  would  have  very  little  effect  upon  the 
demand  for  gold  in  the  world.  I  understand  the  production  of  gold  is 
about  25,000,0002.  per  annum  just  now;  and  India's  demand  for  gold 
would  come  very  gradually  upon  the  world,  and  it  would  extend  over 
three  or  four  years,  and  probably  would  not  come  to  more  than 
15,000,0002.,  perhaps  20,000,0002.,  which  is  a  mere  nothing  compared  to 
the  gold  stock  and  supply  of  the  world;  and  after  a  time  we  shall  be 
able  to  produce  in  India  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  standard,  and  I 
believe  it  is  possible  that  we  should  also  have  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  gold  brought  into  circulation  from  hoards.  If  there  are 
180,000,0002.  of  gold  in  India,  if  gold  becomes  coinage,  I  do  not  see  why 
the  people  should  not  have  their  gold  put  into  coins.  It  would  be  very 
much  handier,  and  they  would  then  know  exactly  what  it  is  worth. 

1298.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  They  do  it  with  rupees!— Yes;  they  do 
it  with  rupees.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  it  with 
their  gold. 

1299.  Ghaibman.  Still,  the  coined  gold,  if  hoarded,  would  be  no 
more  useful  than  the  gold  in  banks  t — ^o;  but  I  think  the  disposition 
to  hoard  is  dying  out  in  India,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  the  country  if  it  did  die  out,  and  if  we  could  bring  a  lot  of 
that  gold  into  circulation.    I  believe  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

1300.  Sir  EEGmALD  Welby.  Do  you  found  your  belief  of  the  ten- 
dency to  hoard  gold  dying  out  upon  any  facts? — The  Indian  office  wiU 
be  able  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  depos- 
ited in  the  post-office  savings  banks. 

1301.  But  does  that  bear  any  proportion  to  the  amount  hoarded  t — ^It 
is  very  difficult  to  say  how  much  money  is  in  hoard. 

1302.  But  it  is  put  very  high  t — ^Yes,  it  is  a  good  deal ;  it  is  spread  over 
a  tremendous  population. 

1303.  I  only  meant  to  say  that  the  increase  in  the  post-office  savings 
.  banks,  though  large,  is  nothing  very  extraordinary.  If  it  merely  rests 
'upon  that,  is  not  that  rather  a  small  basis  on  which  to  build  the  con- 
clusion or  the  idea  that  hoarding  is  going  out? — I  think  it  is  also  the 
case  that  a  number  of  wealthy  natives  hold  government  paper  now 
who  had  large  hoards;  I  think  one  or  two  of  the  chiefs.  Of  course,  it 
IB  a  very  conservative  country;  it  takes  a  long  time  to  bring  people  to 
see  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  them  to  put  their  money  out  to  invest- 
ment; bat  the  6x>ening  up  of  the  country  by  railways  will  enlighten  the 
people  and  lead  to  their  moving  about,  and  gradually  bring  them  to  do 
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as  civilized  nations  do,  and  will  end  in  their  money  being  put  into  dr- 
cnlation. 

1304.  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  one  question.  You  were  saggestdng 
that  the  rupee  should  be  fixed  at  Is.  6(/.f — ^Yes. 

1305.  It  has  been  put  before  you  that  that  is  a  very  considerable 
change  from  what  it  is  now.  You  have  considered,  I  suppose,  how 
that  would  operate  within  India  itself,  whether  it  might  affect  the 
existing  contracts  within  the  same  village  and  two  neighbouring  towns, 
or  throughout  the  country.  May  I  gather  it  to  be  your  opinion  that 
the  fact  of  fixing  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  at  Is.  6d,  would  really 
have  no  effect  upon  those  contracts! — Absolutely  none.  Of  the  285^- 
000,000  in  India,  I  should  say  probably  not  284,500,000  will  ever  know 
that  there  has  been  any  change  made. 

1306.  That  is  to  say,  there  will  be  no  momentary  decrease  in  the 
rupees  which  are  available  for  the  discharge  of  debts,  and  therefore 
fixing  the  gold  price  at  Is.  6d.  would  not  make  it  more  difficult  for  a 
man  to  pay  his  debt  to  his  neighbour  than  before f-^I  think  not. 

1307.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  would  not  make  him  afraid  of 
being  unable  to  pay  goldf — I  do  not  think  so. 

1308.  It  would  create  no  panic  f — Absolutely  none. 

1309.  Chairman.  Have  you  formed  an  idea  of  the  gold  coin  that  yon 
would  propose? — ^I  should  think  a  ten-rux)ee  piece,  and  probably  a 
twenty-rupee  piece.  I  think  perhaps  the  twenty-rupee  piece  aloue 
would  be  suflBcient.  It  would  be  a  convenience  if  the  sovereign  were 
made  a  legal  tender  at  13^  rupees.  That  is  a  detail ;  I  do  not  think  that 
matters. 

1310.  Mr.  CuRRiB.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  have  any  other  gold 
coin  than  the  sovereign,  because  I  think  you  lay  great  stress  upon 
identical  standard  between  England  and  India f — 1  do  not  think  an 
identical  coin  necessary. 

1311.  But  you  do  not  think  that,  if  the  Indian  government  were  al- 
lowed to  coin  sovereigns  as  the  Australian  governments  are,  thatwonld 
be  a  sufficient  gold  coinf — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  Indian 
government  to  coin  gold  sovereigns;  but,  if  there  is  no  objection  to 
their  doing  so,  it  might  be  a  great  convenience.   • 

1312.  You  say  there  would  be  no  objection  to  introducing  a  gold  coin 
varying  from  t^e  other  gold  coins  of  the  world t — ^I  do  not  think  so;  a 
gold  ten  or  twenty-rupee  piece  would  suit  us  quite  well. 

1313.  Mr.  Courtney.  The  sovereign  would  be  a  fifteen -rupee  piece  ?— 
No;  a  13^rupee  piece. 

1314.  Mr.  GoDLEY.  We  should  hear  very  little  about  it  t — Yes. 

1315.  It  would  h'ave  a  fictitious  existence  t — ^I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  much  seen. 

1316.  Mr.  OuRREB.  You  would  make  the  sovereign  a  legal  tender  t— 
I  think  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  make  the  English  sovereign  and 
the  Australian  sovereign  a  legal  tender. 

1317.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  Do  you  think  they  would  go  there  !— 
It  would  prevent  their  being  melted  down,  if  sent  out. 

1318.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Are  there  any  sovereigns  in  India  T— 
You  can  always  buy  them.  If  the  Australian  and  English  sovereigns 
were  made  legal  tender  in  India,  it  would  prevent  their  being  melted 
down. 

1319.  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  gold  hoards  are  at  all  in  that 
form  in  India  t — In  which  formt 

1320.  In  the  form  of  sovereigns. — I  should  not  think  so.  They  may 
be  to  some  extent,  but  I  am  unable  to  say. 
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1.  Do  you  think  sovereigns  are  melted  down  for  the  purpose  of 
Lingt — I  should  think,  if  a  man  wanted  to  hoard  gold,  and  had  it 
rereigns,  he  would  hoard  it  in  sovereigns. 

2.  Mr.  CURRIE.  What  becomes  of  those  ingots  which  are  sent  out 
arly  by  the  banks,  stamped  and  of  a  certain  weight  and  fineness  t — 
irbly  a  good  many  of  them  are  hoarded,  and  no  doubt  also  they  are 
for  making  gold  ornaments. 

3.  But  they  are  found  to  be  very  useful  methods  of  exchange, 
ley  not? — ^They  are  stamped,  and  they  are  found  to  be  very  use- 
ethods  of  exchange. 

!4.  What  is  their  value,  pray;  it  is  several  ounces,  is  it  not? — ^I 

t  at  the  moment  how  many  ounces;  there  is  a  regular  standard 

lem. 

5.  Mr.  Courtney.  You  have  spoken  several  times  about  appre- 

i  and  depreciated  currency.    What  is  your  view  of  the  past;  is  it 

2:old  is  appreciated  or  that  silver  is  depreciated? — I  am  inclined 

ink  that  silver  has  depreciated. 

!6.  But  silver  prices  in  India  are  practically  unchanged? — I  think 

)f  them  have  risen  and  half  of  them  have  fallen.    I  cannot  trace 

onnection  between  the  standard  and  prices.    It  is  a  most  difficult 

:.    No  doubt  there  is  a  connection,  but  I  cannot  trace  it. 

:7.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Silver  has  fallen  in  common  with  com- 

ties? — Very  likely. 

18.  As  compared  with  gold? — ^Tes. 

'9.  Mr.  Courtney.  That  is  not  the  question  I  am  asking,  which 

5  relation  between  silver  and  the  price  of  commodities  in  India. 

1  silver  prices  of  commodities  in  India  greatly  changed  within  the 

wenty  years? — I  think  half  of  the  silver  prices  of  commodities  in 

,  have  risen  and  the  other  half  have  fallen. 

to.  What  are  the  commodities  that  have  risen? — ^Eice  has  risen. 

3  was  a  statement  compiled  the  other  day  by  Mr.  O'Conor.  It  is  a 

complex  question.    I  can  not  trace  the  connection  between  the 

lard  and  prices.    I  think  a  good  deal  depends  upon  supply  and 

.nd  and  a  good  deal  on  crops. 

»1.  Of  course,  with  respect  to  any  particular  commodity  in  any 

cular  year,  the  price  would  depend  very  much  on  the  crops? — ^Yes. 

»2.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  ruling  principle 

in  relation  to  the  production  of  the  metal! — ^I  can  not  see  it. 

S.  Mr.  GoDLEY.  Probably  you  would  admit  that  it  is  one  cause 

my  in  the  change  of  price;  that  the  depreciation  in  the  intrinsic 

)  of  the  coin  would  be  one  thing  among  many  causes  which  would 

ibute  to  raise  the  price  of  the  article? — It  would.    Then,  on  the 

-hand,  half  the  commodities  in  India  have  fallen  in  price. 

^.  Precisely,  because  the  other  causes  were  more  powerAiL — ^I 

3t  understand  it. 

15.  That  is  quite  intelligible,  I  think? — ^Tes. 

»6.  That  the  other  causes  might  be  more  elQfective  in  these  cases? — 

!7.  Chairman.  It  comes  to  this  practically;  it  is  the  fact,  and 
fore  you  do  not  doubt  that  it  has  had  some  effect,  but  there  are 
my  other  and  such  complex  causes  in  operation  also  that  it  is  im- 
ble  to  trace  its  effect  or  the  extent  of  it? — Exactiy  so. 
8.  Mr.  Courtney.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  out  what 
died  index  prices  in  silver  in  an  average  of  commodities,  so  as  to 
alizethe  causes  of  variation  of  particular  commodities? — I  think 
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attempts  have  been  made,  bat  I  think  they  have  &iled;  I  think  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  trace  any  connection. 

1339.  Anyhow,  whether  silver  has  depreciated  or  gold  has  appreci- 
ated, your  proposal  is  really  to  raise  the  rupee  from  15(2.  to  ISd.  T — No, 
sir;  my  prox>osal  is  to  abandon  silver  altogether  as  the  standard  of 
value,  and  to  adopt  gold  as  the  staudard  of  value. 

1340.  Very  well,  your  proposal  is  to  alter  the  standard,  so  that,  in 
stead  of  having  a  bit  of  metal — sUver  metal,  which  is  now  to  the  boy- 
ereign  in  the  relation  of  15  to  240 — ^you  are  going  to  have  the  gold 
which  would  be  in  the  relation  of  18  to  240? — ^Yes. 

1341.  So  that  you  are  going  to  raise  in  fact  the  unit  of  account  in 
the  proportion  of  15  to  18 1 — ^All  that  I  want  to  do  is  to  have  the  same 
standard  of  value  which  England  has,  and  in  doing  this  it  would  be 
convenient  to  retain  the  rupee  as  a  token  coin  and  to  fix  its  value  at 
U.  6d. 

1342.  That  is  not  the  question  which  I  asked  youf — It  will  raise  the 
unit  no  doubt  from  what  it  is  at  present;  it  will  bring  it  back  to  what 
it  was  a  few  months  ago. 

1343.  Very  weU;  instead  of  a  man  paying  his  debt  with  15  parts  of 
240  he  will  have  to  pay  18  parts  of  240.  He  pays  now  with  a  rupee 
which  is  15  out  of  240  parts  of  a  sovereign;  in  future  he  pays  with  the 
coined  rupee  which  is  to  be  18  parts  out  of  240  of  a  sovereign  t — Yea, 
and  next  year  it  may  be  10  parts. 

1343a.  Stick  to  that:  You  are  going  to  screw  up  payments  from  15 
to  18,  in  that  proportion,  and  20  per  centt — Possibly. 

1343ft.  Well,  do  you  think  that  the  peasants  of  India  will  realise  the 
effect  that  the  relief  which  the  government  would  gain  by  your  scheme 
really  consists  in  all  their  payments  being  increased  by  20  per  centf— 
They  ought  also  to  get  an  increase  in  the  produce  they  sell. 

1343c.  That  may  or  may  not  be,  but  have  they  realised  that ;  has  it 
come  home  to  them  at  allt — ^I  do  not  think  there  is  a  peasant  in  India 
who  knows  anything  about  the  question. 

1343<2.  And  it  might  be  done  without  their  realising  it  at  any  timef— 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  it  will  be  done  without  their  realising  it. 

1343e.  But  the  thing  wiU  operate  in  that  fashion) — ^But  they  will 
have  to  pay  less  for  their  cooking  utensils,  less  for  the  clothing  they 
wear,  and  less  for  the  implements  of  agriculture. 

1343/.  How  does  that  foUowf — Because  they  will  have  to  pay  fewer 
rupees  when  the  rupee  has  a  gold  value  of  Is.  6d.  than  when  the  rupee 
has  a  gold  value  of  Is.  3d. 

1343^.  But,  even  if  that  is  true,  out  of  what  they  receive  they  will 
have  to  pay  an  additional  tax  to  the  government,  whether  land  revenue 
or  tax  upon  the  importation  of  important  commodities  or  tax  upon  salt; 
there  will  be  an  addition  of  20  per  cent  upon  what  they  pay  the  gov- 
ernment t — I  do  not  follow  that  there  will  be  an  addition  any  more 
than  that  they  are  now  paying  less  than  they  did  when  the  rupee  was 
higher. 

1343^.  Mr.  OuBRiB.  Then  out  of  what  fund  will  it  comet — ^It  will 
come  out  of  the  general  returns  of  the  country. 

1343t.  But  the  government  of  India  has  a  deficiency,  has  it  not^  to 
meett  It  proposes  by  your  scheme  to  meet  it;  who  will  pay  itt  Some- 
body must  pay  it;  it  will  not  come  out  of  nothing? — If  I  knew  where 
the  loss  had  gone,  I  might  be  able  to  say  where  the  increment  will 
come  from. 

1343ft.  I  think  the  true  alternative  is  this :  you  must  tax  the  peas- 
ants in  some  fornix  and  this  is  a  form  which  they  will  not  feel;  is  not 
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that  itf — ^Probably;  but  not  the  peasants  alone;  everyone  in  the  conn- 
try,  and,  I  hox>e,  some  people  not  in  the  country  too. 

1344.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stbachey.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  result  to 
the  government  of  the  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  has  been 
to  increase  the  TJipee  expenditure  of  India  by  seven  crores  of  rupees  t — 
Annually. 

1345.  Does  not  that  imply  a  corresponding  increase  of  taxation  on  the 
country  T — ^Undoubtedly;  I  think  it  is  more  than  seven  crores,  is  it  not  ? 

1346.  Well,  it  is  many  crores,  but  not  only  that,  but  taxation  in  a 
form  that  everyboy  knows  and  everybody  groans  under? — Yes.  There 
has  been  no  remission  of  taxation  now  for  10  years,  but  on  the  con- 
trary in  the  past  six  years  we  have  had  several  fresh  taxes  imposed  to 
yield  an  additional  annual  revenue  of  four  crores. 

1347.  Mr.  Courtney.  And  it  will  be  a  convenience  to  have  a  form 
of  taxation  which  nobody  realises! — Certainly;  an  indirect  taxation. 

1348.  But  still  the  thing  has  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  inhabitants  t — 
Katnrally  through  the  inhabitants,  at  any  rate.  The  expense  of 
administration  in  every  country  is  got  through  the  inhabitants.  K 
they  can  pass  them  on  to  other  shoulders,  so  much  the  better  for 
themselves. 

1349.  You  do  not  evade  the  difficulty  ?— ^Well,  you  probably  do  not 
evade  the  difficulty,  but  you  certainly  overcome  it. 

1350.  You  also,  I  think,  told  us  that  the  manufacturers  of  Bombay 
and  Calcutta,  and  the  tea-growers,  to  a  large  extent,  were  all  against 
itt — 'Noj  I  should  not  say  to  a  large  extent;  and  aU  the  manufacturers 
in  Bombay  and  at  Calcutta  are  not  against  it. 

1351.  The  majority  are? — Some  of  them  are  in  favor  of  it.  I  should 
say  the  majority  of  them  are  against  it. 

1352.  That  they  look  upon  this  as  injurious  to  themselves  as  pro- 
ducers t — Yes. 

1353.  Convenient  for  traders,  but  injurious  to  producers? — No;  I 
ahonld  not  say  that. 

1354.  They  look  upon  it  in  that  way? — That  it  is  convenient  to 
traders? 

1355.  To  traders? — And  injurious  to  producers? 

1356.  Yes. — I  think  the  manufacturers  look  upon  it  that  the  depreci- 
ating standard  gives  them  a  certain  amount  of  protection  against  Lan- 
cashire. 

1357.  Is  not  that  what  I  said  in  other  words,  that  they  look  upon  it 
tihat  the  proposed  change  may  be  convenient  to  traders  but  injurious  to 
producers? — They  may  do  that;  but  I  am  unable  to  see  why  India 
ahoold  not  prosper  under  a  gold  standard,  as  well  as  England  and  the 
other  nations. 

1358.  Sir  G[?homas  Fabbeb.  Why  injurious  to  producers?— I  can  not 
aeeit. 

1359.  Is  it  not  because  they  get  a  larger  price,  and  do  not  pay  any 
more  wages? — Yes;  but  of  course — 

1360.  Then  does  not  that  mean  that  it  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of 
tte  wage-earner? — ^Undoubtedly. 

1361.  Mr.  CouBTNE  Y.  Then  is  it  disputed  whether  the  wage  is  lower  ? — 
That  assumes  that  silver  has  depreciated. 

1362.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  The  wage  nominally  remains  the  same. 

1363.  Mr.  CouBTNBY.  And  produces  the  same  quantity  of  commodi- 
ties?—Oh,  no;  I  suppose  the  manufacturers  do  gain  with  a  depreciat- 
ing standard,  until  the  readjustment  of  wages  takes  place. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

A^/onmed  till  Wednesday^  November  16th^  1892,  at  11  a.  m. 
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[AT  THE  INDIA  OFFICB,  WBITBMALL,  8.  IT.] 
FIFTH  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  z6,  1892. 

Present:  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Herschell;  the  Lord  High  Chancellor; 
the  chairman  xiresiding.  The  Eight  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney,  m.  p.; 
Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Bart;  Sir  Reginald  Earle  Welby,  G.  c.  b.; 
Lieat.  Gen.  Strachey.  O.  s.  L;  Mr.  Arthur  Godley,  c.  B.;  Mr.  Bertram 
Wodehouse  Ourriej  Mr.  Heniy  Waterfield,  o.  B.,  secretary. 

ME.  HEIL  irVEILL  CALLED  IE  ASD  EXAMIEED. 

1364.  Chairman.  Mr.  McNeill,  you  have  been  connected  for  many 
years  with  business  in  Java! — I  have,  since  1873. 

1365.  Are  you  still  so  connected  t — ^1  am  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Mac- 
laine,  Watson  &  Co.,  merchants  in  Java. 

1366.  Have  they  a  house  in  Javaf — ^We  have  a  house  in  Java. 

1367.  And  a  house  also  in  London  f— And  a  house  in  London. 

1368.  You  were  resident  in  Java  for  many  years! — I  was  resident 
in  Java  since  1873  with  a  break  of  about  18  months^  and  again  I  came 
home  about  18  months  ago  from  now. 

1369.  I  believe  you  have  been  British  consul  at  BatAvia  since  1884 f— 
Since  1884  I  have  been  British  consul  at  Batavia. 

1370.  You  have  made,  I  understand,  no  special  study  of  the  currency 
question  in  Netherlands  India! — I  have  never  made  any  special  study 
of  it. 

1371.  But  you  will  be  able  to  give  us  some  information  with  regard 
to  the  trade  and  industry  of  Java,  both  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  their 
change  of  standard! — Yes,  my  lord. 

1372.  Down  to  the  year  1876! — The  actual  change  was  made  in  1873, 
I  think.  In  1877, 1  think,  the  law  was  finally  passed  to  regulate  the 
currency;  but  in  1873  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  stopped  in  HoUaud. 
Since  then  the  rates  of  exchange  in  Java  have  not  been  afiected  by  the 
fall  in  silver. 

1373.  Then  prior  to  1873  the  standard  was  a  silver  one! — ^The  stand- 
ard was  a  silver  one. 

1374.  The  Dutch  guilder!— The  Dutch  guilder;  yes. 

1375.  In  1873  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  which  had  existed  down  to 
that  time,  was  stopped! — ^That  was  stopped;  yes. 

1376.  Do  you  remember  what  was  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  in  1873!— 
The  ratio  which  was  fixed  when  the  change  was  made  was  15g  to  1, 1 
understand. 

1377.  At  that  time  the  market  value  of  silver  was  below  that  ratio  !^ 
That  I  could  not  say. 

1378.  Was  that  ratio  fixed  and  the  gold  standard  adopted  in  1873!— 
If  I  may  be  permitted  to  look^  I  have  here  a  pamphlet  which  w«is  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Van  den  Berg,  the  president  of  the  Java  bank,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India.  It  was  at  the  viceroy's  request  that  he  sent  a  lot  of 
information,  and  that  gives  very  full  figures. 

1379.  The  present  currency  system  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  estab- 
lished in  1877! — It  was  definitely  passed  then  by  the  Dutch  Chambers, 
but  it  had  been  in  a  sort  of  intermediate  state  from  1873 ;  that  is  to  say — 
well,  here  it  is  mentioned  as  in  1875  that  the  Government  of  Holland 
suspended  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

1380.  Then  possibly  for  the  year  1873  should  be  substituted  1875!— 
The  Dutch  Government,  I  see  from  this,  began  to  consider  the  question 
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in  1872,  and  appointed  a  commission  tx)  consider  the  subject,  and  advise 
alKuit  the  measures  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
country.    That  was  in  1872  that  they  started  it 

1381.  Since  1877,  at  all  events,  there  has  been  a  definitely  fixed  gold 
standard  with  a  silver  currency  at  the  ratio  of  15|  to  It— Oh,  yes,  that 
has  been  definitely  fixed  since  1877. 

1382.  Has  that  changed  considerably  the  nature  of  the  currency  in 
actual  circulation  or  nott — In  no  way.  In  Java  it  has  changed  it  in 
no  way  whatever. 

1383.  Silver  circulates  just  as  much  as  it  did  before? — Silver  is  prac- 
tically the  only  coin  we  see  in  Java.  Of  course  the  great  bulk  of  the 
business  is  done  in  Java  bank  notes,  which  are  payable  in  silver — silver 
notes.  But  there  has  been  actually,  since  1877,  or  before,  no  change 
in  the  money  that  passes  current  there. 

1384.  Taking  the  silver  at  the  ratio  of  15g  to  1,  it  is  now  very  consid- 
erably overvalued! — Yes;  very  much. 

1385.  I  mean,  having  regard  to  the  market  price  of  silver! — I  sup- 
pose 30  per  cent,  or  something  like  that. 

1386.  Has  any  difficulty  arisen  in  Java  from  the  fixing  of  the  gold 
standard  and  the  use  of  the  silver  currency? — I  cannot  say  that  any 
difficulty  has  arisen.  Of  course  the  country  has  not  felt  any  sudden 
change  in  any  way;  I  mean  to  say  that  the  exchange  between  Java  and 
Europe  did  not  undergo  any  violent  fluctuation  because  of  that  fixing. 
of  the  standard. 

1387.  But  by  1877  there  had  been  a  very  considerable  fall  in  the  sil- 
ver!—Since  1877. 

1388.  But  even  by  1877  I  see  it  had  gone  down  from  59d.  to  64(i.! — I 
am  still  of  opinion,  though,  that  it  was  since  1873,  or  in  any  case  since 
1875,  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  suspended.  The  matter  came 
up  in  1872  to  begin  with,  and  I  think  that  from  1873  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  was  suspended  in  Holland,  pending  the  actual  passing  of  the 
law. 

1389.  So  that,  though  not  finally  determined  upon  till  1877,  you  think 
it  had  been  practically  in  operation! — It  had.  I  can  say  for  certain 
that  it  had  been  in  operation  from  1873. 

1390.  Mr.  Courtney.  Are  there  any  mints  in  Java! — ^There  are  no 
mints — ^no,  sir. 

1391.  Ghaibman.  The  coinage  takes  place  entirely  in  Holland!— The 
coinage  takes  place  entirely  in  Holland. 

1392.  Now,  since  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  as  far  as  you  are 
aware,  has  the  trside  of  Java  suffered  at  all,  owing  to  the  adoption  of 
the  gold  standard  and  the  continuous  fall  in  the  market  price  of 
silver! — 1  should  say  it  has  not  suffered  in  the  way  of  a  diminution 
in  the  trade.  The  exports  have  not  fallen  off,  and  sugar  planting  and 
coffee  planting  in  Java  have  been  extended  since;  but  whether  the 
extension  would  not  have  been  much  larger  if  they  had  had  a  free 
coinage  of  silver  in  Java  is  another  question. 

1393.  There  was,  I  believe,  a  period  of  commercial  depression  in^ 
Java  some  little  time  after  the  gold  standard  was  adopted,  which  was' 
attributed  to  its  adoption! — In  lvS84  and  1885  there  was  a  very  severe 
commercial  crisis  in  Java,  but  that  was,  I  think  I  may  say,  almost 
entirely  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  which  fell,  I  should 
think,  not  far  off  50  per  cent  in  some  instances. 

1394.  And  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  revival  again  of  com- 
mercial prosperity! — ^There  has  been  a  decided  revival  of  commercial 
prosperity  since  that  time. 
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1395.  So  that  the  only  question  in  yonr  mind  is  whether  Java  might 
not  have  prospered  more  than  she  has  done,  if  the  gold  standard  had 
not  been  adopted! — ^That  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  in  Java.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Van  den  Berg,  to  whom  I 
have  referred,  and  who  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  authority,  who  i&  now 
the  president  of  the  Netherlands  Bank,  was  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  the  fixing  of  the  standard  at  the  time,  and  he  has  always 
supported  the  system  since.  He  is  a  strong  bimetallist.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  people  who  take  a  different  view;  and, 
although  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  oppose  the  views  of  a  man  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  question,  I  can  not  lielp  thinking  myself  that  in 
many  ways  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  Java  would  have  stimulated 
the  export  trade  enormously.  It  would  have  put  more  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives. 

1396.  Do  any  of  the  industries  of  Java  compete  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  products  of  silver-using  countries,  such  as  India  and  China  f— 
Not  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  principal  industry  is  sugar,  and  after 
that  I  should  say  coffee.  The  only  case  where  I  think  they  really  come 
into  line  is  in  tea  planting,  which  is  not  a  very  large  industry  in  Java, 
and  is  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  island. 

1397.  Is  it  a  growing  industry! — ^No,  it  is  not  a  growing  industry. 
And  there  one  can  compare  it  with  the  Ceylon  tea  planting,  which  cer- 
tainly is  working,  as  it  were,  with  a  large  premium  in  the  shape  of  the 
exchange  which  they  get  for  their  bills  on  London.  I  have  heard  the 
question  brought  up  perhaps  more  frequently  by  tea-planters  than  any- 
one else,  because  it  comes  more  forcibly  home  to  them  that  they  are 
competing  under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances  with  India  and 
Ceylon.  In  sugar,  I  do  not  think  that  the  sugar  planting  in  Java  is 
actually  brought  into  competition  with  any  silver-using  country.  I  do 
not  know  Manilla,  but  I  fancy  they  have  some  slight  premium  in  the 
shape  of  their  currency  there,  but  I  am  not  quite  aware  of  what  the 
circumstances  are. 

1398.  Can  you  tell  us  what  prices  are  realized  by  the  sale  of  Java 
tea,  as  compared  with  that  of  China  and  India t — The  price  is  some- 
what lower  here  on  the  London  market  from  the  quaUty.  It  is  not  up 
to  the  best  Indian  teas. 

1399.  We  have  been  told  that  the  Indian  tea  has  prevailed  against 
the  China  tea,  not  by  reason  of  superior  cheapness,  but  superior  qual- 
ity!— I  fancy  that  it  is  to  some  extent  true,  but  I  am  really  not  very 
well  calculated  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that  point. 

1400.  So  far  as  that  is  true,  it  would  be  equally  likely  to  prevaQ 
against  Java  tea,  without  any  advantage  from  the  silver  depreciation  ? — 
Of  course  a  Java  planter  has  to  take  the  price  he  gets;  he  is  hardly 
making  way,  barely  making  a  living  out  of  it,  while  the  Ceylon  plant^ 
is  making  money. 

1401.  But  even  supposing  he  had  a  different  standard,  and  the  silver 
depreciated  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  rupee,  would  he  not  still  have 
a  difficulty  in  competition,  supposing  that  the  tea  produced  in  Ceylon 
is  of  a  superior  quality? — I  fancy,  again,  perhaps  in  Java  he  would 
have  an  advantage  in  the  labor.  Labor  is  very  cheap  there,  and  that 
has  really  been,  I  think,  the  saving  of  the  island  during  the  last  10  or 
12  years. 

1402.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stkaohey.  Is  it  not  also  quite  possible  that  the 
difference  of  the  climate  of  Java  from  the  climate  of  Ceylon,  or  of  In- 
dia, or  of  China,  where  tea  is  produced,  may  have  an  important  effect, 
or,  at  all  events^  a  definite  effect,  upon  the  quality  of  the  te%  and  thus 
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ftffect  its  price f — ^Oh,  yes;  qnalities  vary  in  one  place  and  in  another, 
and  Java  tea  as  regards  quality  is  not,  perhaps,  a  first-class  tea. 

1403.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it,  but  I  believe  the 
tea  plant  is  indigenous  in  a  distinctly  colder  climate  than  anything  you 
can  have  in  Java? — Yes.  The  Java  tea  industry  is  not  one  of  very 
great  importance;  even  if  it  collapses  entirely  it  would  not  very  seri- 
ously afiect  the  island.  Sugai^-planting  is  the  mainstay  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Java. 

1404.  Chairman.  Then  there  has  been  no  considerable  experience 
in  Java  of  the  effect  which  is  alleged  to  be  produced  by  two  countries 
competing,  where  the  one  has  a  depreciated  standard  and  the  other  has 
nott — No;  I  do  not  think  that  Java — — 

1405.  Java  and  Mauritius — is  there  competition  between  themf — . 
Well,  of  course,  the  sugar  production  of  Mauritius  is  very  much  smaller 
than  that  of  Java,  and  they  do  not  meet  in  the  same  markets  much. 

1406.  Mr.  OuRRiE.  But  still  they  are  great  exporters  of  sugar  in 
Mauritius  f — ^Yes. 

1407.  Sir  Reginald  Wblby.  Sugar  is  the  staple  of  Mauritius! — ^The 
staple  of  Mauritius,  yes.  I  think  that  the  reason  that  Java  sugar  has 
been  able  to  compete  so  well  with  others  is  entirely,  as  I  say,  owing  to 
the  very  cheap  labor  which  they  have  there,  which  counterbalances 
very  much  the  disadvantage  of  not  getting  more  florins  for  their  pound's 
worth  of  sugar. 

1408.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  crisis  happened  in  1886, 1  think  you 
said  f— 1884  and  1885. 

1409.  In  1884  and  1885,  when  the  sugar  was  so  low,  did  the  sugar 
planters  ever  argue  that,  if  there  had  been  free  coinage  of  silver,  they 
would  have  got  more  florins? — ^They  did  bring  it  up  then. 

1410.  They  said  at  that  time  they  were  injured! — Some  of  them  de- 
cidedly put  it  they  were,  but  the  question  never  became  a  very  burning 
one  in  Java.  There  are  such  strong  interests  in  maintaining  things  as 
they  are,  that  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  looked  ui)on  as  a  question  that 
could  practically  be  entertained. 

1411.  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  or  substantial 
change  in  the  wages  since  the  gold  standard  was  fixed  ? — There  has  been 
no  very  marked  change  in  the  wages.  The  wages  are  lower  since  the 
crisis  in  the  sugar  trs^e,  because  it  was  found,  of  course,  that  planters 
had  to  reduce  their  expenses,  and  they  combined  as  much  as  they 
could  to  bring  wages  down,  but  still  the  fluctuations  have  not  been 
anything  of  great  importance. 

1412.  Do  you  think  that  resulted  at  all  from  the  fact  that  a  higher 
ratio  had  been  given  to  the  guilder  in  comparison  with  the  gold  coinf — 
I  do  not  think  that  it  actually  resulted  from  that;  I  think  it  was  sim- 
ply the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar.  Of  course,  that  was  not  the  cause  of 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  was 
what  brought  economies  into  the  management  of  the  sugar  estates  in 
Java,  and  amongst  other  economies  wages  were  in  many  cases  redu(*ed 
where  they  could  be;  but  wag»^.s  are  on  a  low  scale  in  Java,  and  the 
wages  of  coolies  are  not  open  to  a  very  great  reduction. 

1413.  Have  you  ever  to  remit  gold  from  Java  to  Europe! — No;  there 
is  no  gold  remitted  from  Java  to  Europe ;  in  fact,  there  is  very  little  gold 
in  Java.  The  Java  Bank  has  a  stock  of  gold.  I  see  in  one  of  their  last 
reports  they  have  4,000,000  guilders.  They  have  about  300,000Z.  worth 
of  gold  coins  in  their  vaults. 

1414.  3O0,0O0Lt — Yes;  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  English 
gold,  which  is  imported  for  sale  to  the  natives,  is  all  they  have. 
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1416.  From  what  are  you  quoting? — The  report  of  the  Java  Bank 
dated  14tb  of  last  October. 

1416.  You  can  give  it  us  down  to  October?— It  is  the  published  l»al 
ance  sheet  of  tlie  Java  Bank,  which  gives  gold  specie  4,300,000  guilders 
and  bullion  900,000,  so  that  there  is  a  little  over  400,OiK)2.  altogether. 

1417.  Is  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  Java? — The  exports  exceed 
the  imports.  That  is  all  the  gold  in  the  country,  beyond  some  Eoglisb 
gold  sovereigns  which  are  imported  for  sale  to  the  natives,  who  use  tlicm 
lor  various  purposes. 

1418.  Is  that  amount  considerable,  do  you  suppose? — ^Not  very  con- 
siderable.   One  does  not  see  gold  in  circulation.    Those  gold  (;oiii8 
seem  to  remain  with  the  Java  Bank.    There  is  not  any  demand  for      < 
them;  people  do  not  ask  for  them.  | 

1410.    Has  the  trade  of  Java  been  growing  much  during  the  last  few 
years  ? — 1  should  not  say  it  has  been  growing  very  rapidly.    The  sugar- 
planting  industry  is  being  pushed  pretty  considerably  just  now,  and 
new  mills  are  being  erected,  and  I  think  it  is  pretty  certain  that  in  the      ' 
course  of  a  few  years  the  exports  will  take  a  large  start. 

1420.  Are  there  any  means  by  which  gold  can  be  obtained  in  ex- 
change for  silver  or  notes? — The  Java  Bank  will  give  gold  for  notes  to      i 
a  small  extent;  in  small  amounts.  I 

1421.  But  there  would  be  no  means  of  insisting  upon  an  exchange      | 
of  gold  for  silver? — No,  it  is  entirely  at  their  option.    They  do  it  just 
now,  but  I  suppose  if  there  was  a  large  application  for  it  they  would 
simply  have  to  stop. 

1422.  Mr.  OuRRiE.  And  yet  the  guilders  circulate  at  the  ratio: 
there  is  no  agio  on  the  guilders? — Not  the  slightest.  There  is  a  meaiiB 
of  getting  gold.  One  can  buy  bills  on  Loudon  at  the  rate  of  about  12 
guilders. 

1423.  But  12  guilders  will  buy  the  gold,  not  13? — Oh,  no;  there  is  no 
premium  on  bills  on  London.  A  man  who  has  money  in  Java  and  wants 
to  turn  it  into  gold  can  do  so  by  buying  bills  on  London. 

1424.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  But  if  he  went  to  the  bank  he  mights 
have  to  pay  an  agio? — ^The  Exchange  Bank  would  charge  him  the  rat^^ 
of  the  day. 

1425.  Lieut.  Gen.  Straohey.  There  is  a  statement  made  in  thispaper^ 
which  we  have  from  Mr.  Kensington :  '*    •    •    •    It  is  clear  that  golj — 
is  used  rarely  under  any  circumstances,  and  practically  never  in  the^ 
interior  of  the  island.    Mr.  Zeverijin  mentioned  that,  when  traveling^ 
in  the  interior  last  year,  he  had  tendered  gold  pieces  (10  guilders  each) 
in  payment  of  a  cliarge  for  Government  post  horses,  and  that  the  coins 
were  actually  refused.    From  curiosity  I  obtained  a  few  gold  pieces  to 
try  the  result.    I  found  that  they  were  accepted  at  railway  stations 
without  demur;  that  they  were  acce])ted,  but  with  exclamations  of  as- 
tonishment, at  a  Dutch  shop  in  the  principal  street  of  Batavia,  and 
that  they  were  altogetlier  declined  at  a  native  shop  in  a  bazaar  at 
Garoet,  200  miles  up  country,  though  a  Java  bank  note  for  10  guilders 
was  at  once  taken  without  question.    There  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  neither  know  nor  feel  the  existence  of  the  gold 
standard  in  any  way.''    Does  that  conform  to  your  experience? — ^That 
is  quite  true.    The  natives  do  not  know  Dutch  gohl;  they  know  an 
English  sovereign  better  than  they  know  a  Dutch  gold  piece,  because 
they  use  the  sovereign  for  ornament,  and  they  know  its  value. 

1426.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Was  theie  any  remonstrance  on  the  part 
of  the  natives  when  the  change  was  made? — Oh,  no;  the  views  of  the 
natives  are  not  taken  into  much  consideration  in  Java. 
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1427.  Mr.  Courtney.  And  they  are  unconscious  of  what  is  being 
donet — ^Yes,  quite,  I  should  think. 

1428.  The  coolie  wages  are  down  to  about  the  lowest  level? — They  are 
dowTi,  yes.  They  vary  from  25  cents  to  perhaps  70  cents,  ac(;ording  to 
different  districts — ^Dutch  guilders  cents — that  is  from  about  5d.  to  Is. 
2d. 

1429.  But  they  have  been  reduced;  coolies' wages  have  been  reduced 
within  the  last  10  years? — Yes,  on  sugar  plantations;  they  have  been 
reduced  on  the  whole,  but  still  nothing  very  seriously. 

1430.  Chairman.  Have  they  been  reduced  generally  in  other  indus- 
tries, or  is  it  merely  in  the  sugar  plantations? — Well,  specially  in  the 
sugar  plantations. 

1431 .  Mr.  Gurrie.  And  how  do  they  compare  with  the  wages  of  the 
cultivator  in  India? — I  am  not  quite  aware;  I  could  not  say  what  they 
are  in  India. 

1432.  Lieut.  Oen.  Strachey.  The  wages  of  an  agricultural  laborer 
in  India  would  probably  not  be  more  than  two  annas  a  day,  that  is  the 
eighth  part  of  a  rupee.  I  understand  that  the  wages  in  Java  would  be 
about  a  quarter  of  a  guilder? — I  should  think  an  able-bodied  coolie  on 
a  sugar  estate  would  get  probably  30  cents  or  6d.  a  day. 

1433.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  But  what  are  these  coolies,  are  they  natives  of 
Java  ? — l^atives  of  Java. 

1434.  Not  imported  coolies  ? — ^There  are  no  imported  coolies. 

1435.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachet.  The  Malay  population  ? — There  is  a 
population  of  20,000,000  on  the  island. 

1436.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  I  was  asking  you  was  this;  there  has 
been  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  sugar  cooUe;  is  he  able  to  get  with 
his  reduced  wages  as  much  of  what  he  wants  as  he  used  to;  has  there 
been  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  price  of  the  things  he  con- 
sumes?— There  has  been  a  great  fall,  I  should  say,  on  almost  every  im- 
ported article. 

1437.  On  the  things  he  consumes? — ^That  would  be  cotton  goods. 

1438.  Cotton  goods? — ^There  has  been  a  very  big  fall  in  the  value  of 
tliem  within  the  last  12  years. 

1439.  So  that  it  might  be  said  that  the  appreciation  of  the  florin  has 
been  followed  by  an  apparent  reduction  of  wages,  but  that  the  reduced 
wages  command  just  the  same  commodities  in  consequence  of  the  re* 
(luction  of  price? — Yes. 

1440.  Sir  Keginald  Welbt.  Does  that  reduction  of  price  extend  to 
rice  1 — Bice  fluctuates  very  much.  It  has  gone  down  and  it  has  gone  up 
very  much  within  the  last  few  years. 

1441.  Chairman.  What  is  their  staple  of  food? — ^Rice  is  their  prin- 
cipal staple  of  food;  but  the  native  of  Java  plants  his  rice  and  the  land 
is  cultivated  under  a  sort  of  communal  system  and  he  gets  his  share  in 
the  produce.  Each  villager  gets  his  share  in  the  produce  round  the 
vQlage.  The  greatest  hardship,  really,  that  the  native  in  Java  suffers 
from  is  a  want  of  actual  cash  to  pay  his  taxes.  He  has  to  pay  his  taxes 
in  cash;  he  can  not  pay  his  taxes  in  kind  with  the  produce  he  grows. 
That  is  his  principal  hardship,  to  find  the  actual  cash  to  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment taxes. 

1442.  Mr.  Courtney.  That  would  not  apply  to  a  coolie,  would  it? — 
Oh,  yes;  they  are  all  taxed,  because  this  coolie  who  works  at  the  sugar 
mill  has  an  interest  in  the  land  himself;  he  is  a  rice-grower  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  a  coolie  working  at  the  sugar  mill,  and  I  think  that  if 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  were  introduced  in  Java  it  would  certainly 
put  mere  money  into  the  hands  of  the  natives  in  one  shape  or  other; 
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wages  would  rise,  and  there  would  be  an  exx>ort  demand  also  perhaps 
for  various  kinds  of  produce  which  are  cultivated  by  the  natives. 

1443.  Chairman.  It  would  only  have  that  result  if  wages  rose  in 
Java  on  account  of  free  coinage  of  silver  or  the  depreciation  of  silver!— 
Yes,  but  wages  would  be  certain  to  rise,  I  think,  and  it  is  not  only  a 
question  of  wages,  but  the  sugar  planter  hires  his  land  from  the  native 
villagers  to  plant  his  sugar;  the  higher  the  price  of  sugar,  the  more 
competition  there  is  for  that  land;  there  would  be  an  increase  of  the 
area  under  cane,  consequently  the  native  villager  would  get  more  money 
into  his  pocket  from  this  hire. 

1444.  But  that  assumes  that  prices  go  up  by  reason  of  the  deprecia- 
tion!— Well,  that  I  should  think  would  be  a  certainty.  The  free  coin- 
age of  silver  would  send  up  the  principal  articles  of  export  in  Java.  If 
I  may  be  allowed,  I  would  read  a  line  or  two  from  Mr.  Van  den  Berg's 
report:  "With  silver  quoted  a  45<i.  per  ounce  standard  in  the  London 
market,  the  par  of  exchange  between  London  and  Batavia  would  move 
from  12f.,  the  actual  rate,  to  16Jf.  per  pound  sterling,  in  case  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  either  for  the  whole  realm  or  for  the  Indian  possessions 
only,  were  again  allowed  by  the  home  government.  Thus  exporters 
would  be  enabled  to  pay  35  per  cent  more  than  at  present  for  all  the 
sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  etc.,  they  buy  from  the  planters,  and  without  any 
rise  of  prices  in  the  consuming  markets  our  local  prices  for  exports 
would  go  up,  say:  for  sugar,  from  8f.  to  10.80£  per  pecul;  for  coffee, 
from  40f.  to  54f.  per  pecul;  for  indigo,  from  4f.  to  5.40f.  per  pecul;  for 
tea,  from  O.SOf.  to  0.67^.  per  percul,  etc.,  etc.,  a  rise  more  than  suflScient 
to  remove  the  evil  effects  of  the  crisis  under  which  agricultural  enter- 
prise in  Java  is  actually  suffering.'* 

1445.  But  that  has  also  been  going  on  in  Lidia;  experience  has  shown 
that  hitherto  neither  wages  nor  prices  have  substantially  gone  up,  not- 
withstanding the  fall  in  silver  and  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee.  How- 
ever, you  think  in  Java  there  would  be  a  rise  of  prices  and  wages?' 

1446.  Mr.  Courtney.  The  two'sets  of  phenomena  would  be  perfectly^ 
reconciled,  if  you  took  the  hypothesis  that  there  had  been  no  fall  ia 
silver,  but  that  there  had  been  a  rise  in  gold! 

1447.  Chairman.  But,  supposing  that  the  silver  prices  of  products 
and'Wages  rose  in  Java,  would  exports  be  stimulated,  or  would  the 
situation  be  just  what  it  was  before? — I  think  it  would  give  a  great 
impetus  to  erecting  new  mills,  for  instance,  and  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  sufrar  and  coffee.    I  think  it  would  be  bound  to  do  that. 

1448.  Then  why  would  it  be  more  profitable;  suppose  the  gold  price 
to  remain  the  same,  you  get  more  silver,  but  then  you  have  to  pay 
higher  wages  and  spend  more? — Oh,  that  is  exactly  the  argument  on 
the  other  side;  you  have  to  pay  more  for  your  imports,  of  course,  sugar 
machinery  would  cost  much  more,  everything  imported  would  cost  much 
more,  and  that  is  the  line  which  is  generally  taken  up  in  Java  on  the 
subject. 

1449.  That  is  to  say,  by  those  who  contend  that  it  would  not  stimulate 
exports? — 

1450.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Who  are  the  people  who  would  erect  sugar  mills 
and  machinery  in  Java;  are  they  Dutch  capitalists? — Dutch  capitalists 
principally. 

1451.  And  do  you  think  tliat  an  uncertain  and  possibly  falling  ex- 
change would  attract  them  to  increase  their  investments  in  Java? — 
No;  I  do  not.  Such  a  measure  would  be  against  the  fixing  of  money 
from  Holland  out  in  Java,  except  in  so  far  that,  if  the  change  were 
made  now,  the  money  could  be  sent  out  at  a  low  rate. 
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1452.  Yes;  but  wonld  not  the  free  coinage  of  Java  possibly  have  to 
>e  carried  on  in  the  tace  of  a  still  lower  price  of  silver? — Oh;  of  course 
that  might  be.  ^ 

1453.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  What  would  Java  get  in  exchange  for 
lier  increased  expoitst — In  the  shape  of  imports. 

1454.  Assuming  that  you  had  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  exports  were 
stimulated  J  what  wonld  Java  get  in  return  for  those  exports? — 1  sup- 
pose, if  it  increased  the  general  prosx>erity  and  brought  a  greater  flow 
of  money  into  the  country,  it  would  bring  a  greater  expenditure  on 
imi>ort8. 

1455.  But  would  not  that  check  imports  f — ^Well,  of  course,  imports 
would  rise  in  price. 

145  i.  She  might  get  silver,  might  she  not? — Well,  I  could  not  say  as 
to  that. 

1457.  Chairman.  If  the  imports  rose  in  price  as  much  as  the  exports, 
there  would  be  no  balance  of  advantage,  would  there? — ^The  exports 
exceed  the  imports  now,  and  one  would  suppose  they  would  still  more 
largely  exceed  the  imports  in  such  a  case.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the 
question  of  free  coinage  of  silver  in  Java  is  likely  to  come  up;  the  gap 
now  between  the  actual  price  of  silver  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  fixed 
there  in  relation  to  gold  is  so  large,  that  it  would  be  too  much  of  a 
revolution  to  attempt  at  once  to  make  the  change.  The  official  inter- 
ests alone  are  so  great — the  officials  in  Java  have  their  salaries  fixed 
on  that  gold  basis,  and  their  pensions — that  they  would  never  agree 
to  have  such  a  change  made.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  which 
will  ever  be  really  brought  up  in  relation  to  Java. 

1458.  Do  you  think  that,  owing  to  a  continually  fluctuating  exchange, 
the  trade  is  relieved  of  difficulties  from  which  it  would  otherwise 
suffer? — Undoubtedly  from  a  merchant's  point  of  view  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange,  or  so  far  fixed  that  the 
fluctuations  can  not  be  beyond  a  little  on  either  side.  There  is  a  sta- 
bility in  the  rate  of  ex(;hange. 

1459.  Mr.  OuRRiE.  To  what  extent  does  the  exchange  fluctuate,  can 
you  tell  us? — It  is  only  a  question  of  a  percentage  each  way;  you  see 
it  can  not  be  more  than  it  costs  to  make  a  remittance  in  coin,  which  is 
only  the  freight  and  the  insurance  on  it,  the  coin  used  in  Holland  and 
Java  being  identical. 

1460.  But  that  remittance  of  coin  is  always  from  Holland  to  Java? — 
Kot  always;  of  late  it  has  been  going  back  to  Holland.  There  is  a  flow 
one  way  or  the  other  generally  going  on,  and  that  keeps  the  rate  of 
excban  ge  steady ;  it  cannot  go  beyond  the  cost  of  remitting  coin.  When 
once  it  goes  to  a  certain  point  it  is  cheaper  to  remit  coin  home  or  bring 
ooin  out. 

1461.  Chairman.  Except  that  you  can  not  always  get  the  coin,  can 
^out — Oh,  you  can  always  get  the  coin. 

1462.  But  the  coin  always  goes  one  way? — Oh,  no. 

1463.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  It  goes  backwards  and  forwards? — Itgoes 
backwards  and  forwards. 

1464.  And  the  silver? — Only  silver  coin  is  sent;  very  often  it  never 
^ven  goes  into  circulation.  The  packages  come  out  and  go  back  just  as 
Lihey  have  arrived  without  having  been  opened. 

1465.  The  packages  of  silver? — The  packages  of  silver  coin;  yes. 

1466.  Mr.  GURRIB.  But  a  great  part  of  the  exports  are  on  Govern- 
ment account? — ^A  considerable  proportion  of  the  exports  of  cofl'ee  and 
tan  are  Government  exports. 

1467.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  the  silver  goes  backwards  and  for- 

8.  Mis.  23 ^16 
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wards  as  coined  silver  at  the  gold  price  and  not  as  bullion  t — As  coined 
silver. 

1468.  At  the  high  ratio? — ^Yes;  at  the  high  ratio;  and  that  is  what 
keeps  the  exchange  for  bills  as  steady  as  it  is. 

1469.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Well,  but  then  that  would  not  affect  the  trade 
between  Java  and  England,  for  instance,  would  it,  because  Java  could 
not  remit  to  this  country  this  coined  silver! — Oh,  no. 

1470.  But  the  great  export  of  sugar  is  to  England,  is  it  not,  from 
Java! — No;  it  is  financed  principally  in  England. 

1471.  It  is  not  consumed  in  England! — It  is  not  chiefly  consumed  in 
England;  it  is  financed  principally  by  bills  on  London,  but  the  sugar 
is  not  consumed  here,  except  to  a  limited  extent.  But,  as  to  what  you 
were  mentioning  just  now,  one  cannot  remit  Dutch  coin  to  England, 
but,  by  remitting  it  to  Holland,  you  can  buy  a  bill  there  on  London, 
80  that  you  can  get  it  in  the  same  way.  It  is  practically  remitting 
gold;  you  have  always  got  your  gold  value. 

1472.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  then  in  Holland  there  is  gold 
which  can  be  bought,  is  there  not,  for  remittance  to  England! — I  think 
80.  Holland  is  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  France,  I  think,  if  I  am 
not  wrong. 

1473.  But  there  is  a  reserve  of  gold  there  which  can  be  obttuned  in 
some  fashion  or  another! — Tes,  I  think  so. 

1474.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  You  say  the  natives  of  Java  do  find  a 
difficulty  in  getting  coin  to  pay  their  taxes;  therefore,  at  the  present 
moment,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  circulating 
silver  coin! — There  is  plenty  of  coin  in  the  country,  I  should  say,  but 
it  does  not  come  into  their  hands;  that  is  to  say,  although  they  are 
well  off  as  regards  food,  as  a  rule  there  is  a  want  of  cash. 

1476.  A  want  of  silver! — A  want  of  money. 
1476.  Coin! — ^Yes,  or  bank  notes. 
The  witness  withdrew. 


MB.  STEPHEH  A.  BALU  CALLED  IH  AUD  EXAMnTED. 

1477.  Chairman.  Mr.  Balli,  your  firm  of  Messrs.  Balli  Brothers  hav^ 
large  business  transactions  with  India! — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

1478.  And  have  had  for  many  years! — For  many  years. 

1479.  Both  in  the  way  of  exporting  goods  from  this  country  to  Indite 
and  importing  Indian  produce! — And  importing. 

1480.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  produce  that  you  import! — ^That  we^ 
import  from  India! 

1481.  From  India! — ^We  import  from  India  wheat,  seeds  of  all  qual- 
ity, cotton,  jute,  indigo,  rice,  saltpeter,  gunnies,  shellac,  and  several 
other  minor  articles. 

1482.  Those  you  have  named  are  the  principal! — ^Yes. 

1483.  And  then  what  do  you  send  to  India! — We  send  Manchester 
goods,  metals,  and  petroleum. 

1484.  In  the  carrying  on  of  your  business  with  India,  have  you  ex- 
perienced difficulty  owing  to  the  fluctuations  which  have  taken  place 
in  recent  years,  more  particularly  in  the  rates  of  exchange! — No,  my 
lord. 

1485.  Have  you  taken  any  special  steps  to  avoid  those  difficulties! — 
Yes. 

1486.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  steps  taken! — ^When  in  1873  the 
demonetization  of  silver  by  the  Qretm^aiL  Q[ONex\iT[i<^\\.t  tfook  place,  we 
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took  immediate  steps  not  to  have  in  India  any  rupee  assets  which  were 
not  secured  by  sterling.    We  took  them  in  1873. 

1487.  And  have  you  continued  that  practice f — Until  now. 

1488.  Are  the  goods  that  you  export  to  India  exported  by  you  for 
sale  there,  or  on  orders  from  Indiaf — Both.  The  business  is  principally 
done  on  orders  from  and  to  India  and  Europe^  as  well  as  from  and  to 
India  and  America. 

1489.  As  regards  the  order  from  India,  do  you  think  that  that  busi- 
ness is  at  all  atteited  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  exchauge? — The  orders 
sent  from  India  for  Manchester  goods,  metal,  and  petroleum  from 
Amencat 

1490.  Yesf — No,  we  take  steps  to  secure  the  exchange. 

1491.  But  do  you  think  that  the  uncertainty  of  what  the  exchange 
will  be  at  a  subsequent  date,  when  the  goods  arrive  in  India,  affects  at 
all  the  extent  of  business  or  the  orders  given? — It  does  not  affect  the 
extent  of  our  business  at  all,  because  we  buy,  for  instance,  now  in  Man- 
chester, goods  to  be  delivered  in  Manchester  three  or  four  months  hence, 
to  arrive  in  India,  say,  six  months  hence.  Well,  immediately  the  bus- 
iness is  done,  the  forward  exchange  is  secured  either  by  purchase  for- 
ward of  produce  or  from  the  banks. 

1492.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  memorial  by  certain  native 
traders  at  Kurrachee,  in  which  they  state  that  their  business  has  been 
very  much  paralyzed  owing  to  the  great  fluctuations  in  exchange? — 
Yes,  I  know  that  memorial. 

1493.  Yon  are  acquainted  with  itf — Yes,  but  we  attach  very  little 
impori^nce  to  such  memorials.  You  can  get  them  very  easily;  the 
reason  why  this  memorial  was  sent  was  because  the  exchange  in  1890 
rose  considerably,  consequently  the  prices  of  Manchester  goods  fell  in 
proportion,  the  natives  had  not  secured  the  exchange,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  met  with  losses. 

1494.  Then  the  losses  and  dificulties  would  be  inevitable,  unless  the 
exchange  were  secured? — ^It  is  the  system  which  we  have  always  fol- 
lowed since  1873;  we  keep  ourselves, as  far  as  practicable,  square;  that 
is  at  no  time  were  we  to  a  material  extent  either  long  or  short. 

1495.  And  do  you  find  it  practicable  to  cover  yourselves  com- 
pletely t — Perfectly. 

1496.  But,  supposing  the  risk  to  be  avoided  by  an  exchange  opera- 
tion, that  is  owing  to  the  risk  being  taken  by  some  one  else  ? — Well, 
that  is  not  our  business. 

1497.  But,  then,  if  the  risk  is  taken  by  somebody  else,  you  must  pay 
them  something  for  taking  that  risk? — Certainly,  and  it  is  acalculation 
in  the  cost;  we  calculate  whatever  we  have  to  pay  in  the  cost  of  the 
goods  which  we  buy  and  sell. 

1498.  Then  this  expense  of  avoiding  the  risk  must  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  goods? — It  is  a  very  slight  expense,  if  any;  very  slight,  because 
we  can  buy  produce  forward,  and  we  can  buy  and  sell  exchange  for- 
ward at  the  banks  at  about  the  same  price  as  the  present  exchange. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  slight  loss;  sometimes  there  is  a  slight  profit. 

1499.  Do  yon  think  that  the  decline  in  silver  has  increased  production 
in  India? — I  do  not  think  there  can  be  two  opinions  upon  that  point; 
that  is  an  evident  thing.  No  man  who  has  any  practical  experience 
of  India  and  of  the  export  trade,  of  the  business  in  the  interior,  can 
have  any  doubt  whatever  that  the  decline  in  silver  and  the  decline  in 
exchange  have  materially  conduced  to  the  great  development  of  the 
export  trade. 

1300,  Why  do  you  think  the  decline  in  silver  has  contribute  %o  toslc^ 
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to  the  development  of  the  trade? — For  an  obvious  reason,  that,  tbe 
lower  silver  is,  the  lower  is  the  rate  of  exchange;  when  other  things 
remain  the  same,  we  can  afford  to  give  higher  prices  in  rupees  to  bny 
our  produce. 

1501.  That  is  to  say,  India  can  afford  to  give? — ^Yes,  we  exporters 
can  afford  to  give  to  the  native  much  higher  prices  thau  previously. 

15()2.  Higher  rupee  prices! — Higher  rupee  prices,  yes. 

1503.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  goods  that  are  exported  fromlndla 
to  England? — Yes. 

1504.  But  the  suggestion  has  been  made  in  some  quarters  that  the 
effect  of  the  fall  has  been  to  enable  the  Indian  producer  to  take  the 
same  rupee  price,  and  therefore  that  the  result  has  been  to  lower  the 
gold  price  of  Indian  products? — Prices  in  rupees  now  are  higher  than 
what  they  were  when  the  exchange  was  at  2«.,  and  for  some  goods 
much  higher. 

1505.  What  are  the  principal  products  that  have  a  higher  rapee 
price  than  they  had? — I  have  not  the  table  before  me;  but  if  you  take 
the  various  products  of  India,  you  will  find  that  the  rupee  prices  of  most 
of  the  produce  are  now  higher  than  what  they  were  when  the  exchange 
was  at  28. J  because  the  selling  gold  price  has  not  fallen  so  much  as  the 
price  of  silver  and  the  rate  of  exchange. 

1506.  Has  not  the  fall  in  some  products  been  as  great  ?  Take  wheat, 
for  example.    The  gold  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  as  much  as  the 
exchange,  has  it  not  ? — Well,  the  gold  price  of  wheat  now  is  30«.,  for 
argument  sake,  instead  of  50«.  previously;  but  I  must  say  that  freight; 
has  declined  considerably;  that  the  railway  rates  frt>m  the  interior  t(^ 
the  seaboard  have  also  declined  considerably;  and  these  two  items^ 
added  to  the  great  decline  in  the  exchange,  have  enabled  us  exiK)rtere^ 
to  pay  iull  prices  in  rupees  to  the  natives  for  their  wheat. 

1507.  Mr.  Oxjrrie.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Balli,  this:  You  say  thal^ 
exports  have  been  stimulated  first  by  cheap  silver? — Yes. 

1508.  And  then  by  low  freights  and  increased  railway  facilities? — - 
Yes;  decreased  railway  carriage. 

1509.  To  which  of  these  two  causes  do  yon  attribute  the  greatest^ 
effect  upon  the  exports? — To  the  decline  in  silver  certainly,  because^ 
the  decline  in  silver  has  been  from  2«.  to  Is,  3d, 

1510-11.  Sir  Thomas  Farreb.  Do  you  thiak  that  a  depreciating — 
currency  is  good  for  the  industry  of  a  country?  Do  you  think  that,  for 
instance,  in  this  country  we  should  largely  increase  our  exports  and 
our  trade  by  depreciating  our  currency? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that  question.  I  only  give  you  my  experience  as  regards 
India. 

1512.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  But  might  it  not  be  argned  that  it  is  the  low 
freights  and  the  increased  railway  facilities  that  have  had  the  effect 
upon  exports? — Partly. 

1513.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  you  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  alteration  in  exchange  discourages  imports? — ^Into  India? 

1514.  Yes?— No. 

1515.  If  it  has  an  effect  one  way,  it  ought  to  have  an  effect  the  other, 
ought  it  not? — Sir  David  Barbour,  the  finance  minister  of  India,  wrote 
some  years  ago  that  exports  in  India  make  imports.  I  quite  agree 
with  that.  When  you  give  to  the  native  a  full  price  in  rupees,  the  na- 
tive makes  a  profit;  his  profit  enables  him  to  buy  imports. 

1516.  But  a  smaller  quantity  of  imports?— Besides,  during  the  last 
20  years  tlje  gold  price  of  imports  to  India  has  very  much  decreased. 

-For  inatauce^  Manchester  goods  were  \)o\xs\it.  otl  %i  \>^\^  ^i  Mk  t<jc 
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American  middling  cotton.  American  middling  cotton  was  worth  a 
few  months  ago  S^df.  It  is  now  worth  ^d.y  and  the  prices  of  Manches- 
ter goods  have  followed  the  decline  in  cotton.  Copper  was  worth  be- 
tween 80Z.  and  lOOZ. ;  it  is  worth  now  46i.  Therefore,  the  native  who 
gets  a  fall  price  in  rupees,  and  who  is,  as  we  know  from  all  the  ac- 
counts we  get  from  our  agents  in  the  interior,  decidedly  prosperous, 
can  afford  to  buy  imports  with  the  profit  which  he  makes  by  his  pvoduce. 

1517.  Chairman.  But,  if  he  gets  more  rupees,  those  rupees  are  worth 
so  much  less  than  they  were! — Not  to  the  native,  no.  The  Datives  in 
India  feed  on  rice.  Their  expenditure  to  clothe  themselves  and  to  house 
themselves  is  exceedingly  trifling,  and  the  extra  number  of  rupees  which 
he  gets  is  nearly  all  profit. 

1518.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Bo  they  not  buy  copper  vessels! — Yes,  when 
they  are  wealthy. 

1519.  But  then  it  would  take  more  rupees  to  buy  copper! — No,  be- 
cause copper  has  declined  from  801.  and  lOOZ.  to  4GL 

1520.  Chairman.  Yes,  but  that  is  an  accident  that  arises  from  other 
causes,  and  not  from  the  fall! — Oh,  yes. 

1521.  If  there  had  been  no  fall  from  causes  in  connection  with  this 
in  the  produce  imported  into  India,  which  the  native  buys,  the  native, 
though  he  got  more  rupees,  would  have  been  able  to  buy  no  more! — 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gold  price  of  imports  to  India — all  the 
principal  imports  to  India — has  fallen  very  materially. 

1522.  As  regards  the  wheat  trade;  that  came  into  existence,  did  it 
not,  after  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal! — Principally,  yes. 

1523.  What  is  the  most  important  of  Indian  exports! — The  most 
important  Indian  export,  I  should  say,  certainly,  is  the  wheat  and  seed 
trade. 

1524.  Is  the  cotton  very  large! — Yes,  there  is  a  large  exportation 
from  Bombay;  but  now  cotton  is  consumed  locally  in  India:  by  the 
Bombay  mills  to  a  very  large  extent. 

1525.  As  regards  the  prospects  for  the  future  of  production  of  silver 
and  gold,  do  you  think  that  the  silver  is  hkely  to  go  on  largely  increas- 
ing in  relation  to  gold! — ^We  have  for  a  long  time  past  taken  great 
tarouble  to  make  inquiries  whether,  at  the  present  price  of  silver,  more 
silver  will  be  produced  than  the  requirements  for  coinage  and  for  the 
arts;  but  up  to  now,  although  we  made  our  inquiries  in  the  best  quar- 
t^ers,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  conclusion. 
Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  when  silver  fell  to  42d,  in  the  American  silver 
'Western  States,  most  of  the  mines  were  closed,  and  we  know  that  from 
various  articles  which  have  appeared.  Therefore,  we  are  not  prepared 
st  all  to  say  whether  silver  is  likely  to  decline  further  or  whether  it  is 
likely  to  improve,  and  I  think  that  no  one  can  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

1520.  You  are  aware  of  the  proposal  that  has  been  made  to  adopt  a 
gold  standard  in  India,  although  maintaining  a  silver  currency! — Yes, 
my  lord.  Would  you  allow  me  to  add  to  my  evidence  a  few  words 
there! 

1527.  Yes,  certainly! — There  is  no  doubt  that  tbe  gold  production  in 
South  Africa  is  fast  increasing.  This  year  it  will  be  about  five  millions 
sterling,  and  we  have  the  best  authority  to  say  that  the  minimum  in- 
crease during  the  next  five  years  will  be  at  least  at  the  rate  of  one 
million  a  year.  That  is,  in  five  years'  time  all  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  gold  production  in  South  Africa  will  be  more  than  10  millions  ster- 
hng.  Therefore,  as  we  see  evident  signs  of  a  large  increase  of  tbe  pro- 
duetioii  of  goldf  and  as  no  one  can  say  that,  at  the  present  i^uo^dL 
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value  of  silver,  more  silver  can  be  produced  than  the  requirements  for 
coinage  and  art,  our  decided  opinion  is  that  things  in  India  ought  to 
remain  as  they  are  now,  as  the  exchange  may  by  natural  causes  rise 
hereafter. 

1528.  Should  you  say  that,  as  a  general  rule,  stability  of  the  stand- 
ard is  not  an  important  element  in  considering  whether  it  is  a  desirable 
standard  or  not! — Yes,  it  is  of  some  consideration,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
the  measures  proposed  will  establish  stability  in  the  currency.  Our 
opinion  is  that  they  will  not. 

1529.  Even  if  you  were  to  adopt  the  gold  standard  and  close  the 
mints,  and  fix,  as  is  proposed,  a  ratio  for  the  rupee! — No;  decidedly 
not. 

1530.  Would  you  favor  the  committee  with  your  reasons  for  saying 
that  that  would  not  give  stability! — Yes,  I  believe  that  the  closing  of 
the  mints  against  private  coinage,  with  the  adoption  of  a  gold  stand- 
ard, with  or  without  gold,  may  have  very  disastrous  results.  First, 
the  natives  hold  a  very  large  quantity  of  ornaments  which,  from  time  to 
time,  when  they  wish  to  make  money  out  of  them,  they  take  to  the 
mints,  and  by  paying  a  seigniorage  of  two  per  cent  they  turn  into  ru- 
pees. Now,  if  free  coinage  be  stoi)ped,  and  the  exchange  goes,  say,  to 
Is.  6d.j  silver,  according  to  all  probabilities,  owing  to  the  great  dimi- 
nution of  demand  from  India,  will  decline;  and  if  when  exchange  is  at 
Is,  6(2.,  silver  can  be  laid  down  in  India  at  Is.,  when  the  natives  may 
want  to  exchange  their  ornaments  into  rupees,  instead  of  being  enabled 
to  do  so  by  paying  the  small  seigniorage  of  two  per  cent,  they  will  have 
to  submit  to  a  loss  of  about  31  per  cent.  The  mints  have  been  open  in 
India  to  free  coinage  for  a  very  long  time  past,  and  the  natives  reckon 
upon  being  able  to  exchange  silver  against  rupees  with  the  above  two 
per  cent  seigniorage.  Therefore,  as  soon  as,  by  artificial  means,  instead 
of  their  loss  being  only  two  per  cent,  the  loss  is  increased,  say  for  ar- 
gument's sake,  U)  30  per  cent,  they  will  say  that  they  have  been  de- 
frauded of  the  difference  by  the  Indian  Government.  Secondly,  the 
land  tax  is,  according  to  our  information,  renewed  every  30  years,  ex- 
cept in  Bengal,  where  it  is  permanent.  It  is  paid  in  rupees.  When 
the  natives  see  that  the  rupee,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  free 
coinage,  has  increased  in  value,  whereiis  silver  has  decreased,  as 
among  them  there  are  professional  agitators  who  are  very  clever  men, 
they  will  be  taught  to  say  that  they  have  been  defrauded  by  the  In- 
dian Government,  we  may  see  a  no-rent  agitation,  and  the  Government 
would  have  then  to  deal  with  a  most  important  question. 

1531.  But,  supposing  that  the  rupee  were  raised  to  something  less 
than  the  ratio  which  existed  at  the  time  the  tax  was  fixed,  there  would 
be  no  real  wrong,  would  there? — No,  but  the  native  will  say,  '*  Now  the 
rupee  is  worth  Is.Sd.^  and  you  have  a  contract  with  me  to  pay  me  in 
rupees,  and  I  can  buy  rupees  by  taking  silver  to  the  mint  andturningit 
into  rupees  on  paying  you  only  two  per  cent." 

1532.  But  last  year  it  was  worth ! — One  shilling  and  fourpence. 

1533.  No,  up  to  Is.  Sd. ! — One  shilling  and  fourpence  last  year. 

1534.  Well,  the  year  before  last  it  was  up  Is.  8d.! — Up  to  1«.  Sd. 

1535.  Well,  if  it  were  fixed  at  something  like  an  average,  I  do  not  say 
that  you  may  not  be  right,  that  there  would  be  variation;  but  there 
would  be  no  real  wrong  dime,  would  there! — Well,  you  have  to  desd 
with  the  natives  who  will  tell  you  :  "Whereas  previously  you  took  from 
me  two  per  cent  to  turn  my  silver  into  rupees;  now,  instead  of  two  per 
cent,  you  take  20  or  30  per  cent;  therefore,  it  is  a  breach  of  contract. 
Mud  we  have  been  defrauded  by  the  Ind\a\\  (3sONe;i:\i\skfc\i\K 
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1536.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  is  there  not  a  third  reason  why  the 
alteration  suggested  should  do  harm  to  the  people  of  India  according 
to  your  view,  namely,  that  to  stop  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee  would 
injure  the  Indian  export  trade  ;  is  not  that  your  view — I  want  to  get  it 
from  youf — Oh,  what  you  wish  to  ascertain  from  me  is,  suppose  that 
the  exchange  was  to  go  up  to  Is.  M.j  whether  the  development  of  the 
export  trade  may  not  be  arrested. 

1537.  Chairman.  Yes f— Well,  I  believe  it  will. 

1538.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  that  is  a  third  evil. 

1539.  Mr.  Currib.  May  I  ask  you  this:  You  say  that  the  native  of 
India  would  agitate,  and  would  resent  any  artificial  fixing  of  the  vaJue 
of  the  rupee! — Yes. 

1540.  But  how  would  he  like,  for  instance,  the  doubling  of  the  salt 
taxi — ^The  salt  tax!  I  must  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  not  experts 
in  these  matters;  we  are  only  practical  men  dealing  with  imports  and 
exports  and  with  the  Indian  exchanges.  I  had  to  make  inquiries  lately, 
and  I  am  informed  that  the  salt  tax  was  materially  reduced  some  years 
ago,  and  lately  it  has  been  somewhat  increased.  My  informants  tell 
me  that,  as  the  Indian  people  are  now  prosperous,  they  could  bear  an  in- 
crease in  the  salt  tax.  They  also  tell  me  that,  when  the  land  tax  expires 
in  certain  provinces  (and  every  year  in  some  provinces,  I  am  informed, 
the  land  tax  expires  and  is  renewed),  on  the  renewal  of  the  laud  tax 
some  increase  might  be  made. 

1541.  But  I  do  not  quite  follow  why  the  particular  alteration  that 
jou  speak  of  should  create  political  dissatisfaction.  Surt^ly  the  only 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  would  be  that  it  would  take  more  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  native.  He  has  no  sentimental  view,  has  he,  as  to  the 
free  coinage  of  the  rupees — you  argue  that  he  would  feel  it  in  his 
X)ocketf — Yes;  exactly. 

1542.  But  would  not  he  feel  the  increase  of  the  salt  tax  and  the  land 
tax  in  his  pocket;  and  why  should  one  produce  political  discontent  and 
the  other  not! — Every  increase  of  taxes  in  the  most  prosperous  nation 
brings  discontent.  For  instance,  if  here  you  were  to  double  the  income 
tax,  we  should  be  very  much  dissatisfied  ourselves,  but  that  would  not 
mean  that  we  could  not  pay  double  income  tax. 

1543.  Chairman.  You  admit,  of  course,  that  the  Government  of 
India  must  make  both  ends  meet! — Yes. 

1544.  And  that  the  continued  fall  of  the  rupee  does  involve  the  diffi- 
culty that  they  have  to  find  the  means  of  doing  sof — Certainly;  but 
the  Indian  finances  during  late  years  have  been  very  prosperous.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  during  the  last  three  years  the  Indian  Government 
has  expended  in  public  works,  principally  irrigation  works,  12,000,000f. 
sterling,  without  making  a  loan;  therefore,  up  to  now,  the  finances  of 
India  have  been  very  prosperous.  » 

1545.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  constant  exchange  variations  are 
calculated  to  diminish  the  investment  of  British  capital  in  India Y — As 
lar  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  not  certainly  diminished  investments 
which  we  have  been  making  in  India,  because  Indian  investments  pay 
a  much  higher  rate  of  interest  than  English  investments,  and  there- 
fore we  can  afford  to  run  the  risk. 

1546.  Has  not  the  extension  of  railways  been  somewhat  checked, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  which  some  feel  in  increasing  their  gold  obliga- 
tions?— The  construction  of  railways  in  India? 

1647.  Yes. — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer,  because  I  have  not  studied 
that  question. 
134^,  You  would  agree  that  it  is  natural  that  the  IudiaiiGiOve,tw\sv<ecL\» 
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should,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  unwilling  to  increase  its  gold 
obligations Y — Well,  I  am  prepared  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  I  think 
will  be  the  remedy,  when  the  time  comes  that  the  Indian  Govermnent 
can  not  make  both  ends  meet. 

1549.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. — I  should  see  whether  the 
revenue  can  not  be  increased  by  other  means;  by  the  salt  tax,  by  in- 
crease of  the  land  tax,  and  other  means;  but,  if  I  saw  that  the  deficit 
could  not  be  covered  by  such  increased  taxation,  then,  rather  than 
tamper  with  the  currency  of  India  and  diminish  the  confidence  felt  by 
the  natives  in  the  rupee,  I  would  tax  all  imports  and  exports,  and  pnt 
at  the  same  time  an  excise  duty  on  the  production  of  the  Indian  mills 
for  home  consumption.  I  have  spoken  to  several  friends  of  mine  who 
are  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  who  are  certainly  experts  in  that  trade, 
who,  like  ourselves,  have  a  great  interest  that  there  should  not  be  any 
duty  on  the  exports  and  the  imports;  and  the  opinion  of  these  gentle- 
men, whom  I  consider  the  most  competent  men  in  London,  is  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  much  better  to  impose  duties  on  the  exportation  and 
importati(»n,  including  an  excise  duty  on  the  production  of  the  mills 
for  the  home  consum])tion,  than  to  tamper  with  the  currency,  such 
duties  being  kept  only  so  long  as  they  are  absolutely  necessary. 

1550.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  circumstances  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  gold  standard  in  Java  and  the  results  which  have  fol- 
lowed f — ^We  do  not  do  business  with  Java  and  Sumatra;  but  there  is 
this  great  difference,  that  the  silver  currency  in  these  countries  can  be 
sent  to  Holland  and  exchanged  for  gold.  If  therefore — ^which  I  do  not 
believe  for  one  moment—Her  Majesty's  Government  is  disposed  to 
allow  us  to  export  the  rupees  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  exchange 
them  for  gold  at  a  certain  rate  of  exchange,  then  the  position  would  be 
the  same  as  the  position  of  Holland  with  Java  and  Sumatra. 

1551.  But  is  it  the  case  that  in  Holland  itself  you  can  exchange  any 
amount  of  silver  guilders  that  you  please  for  gold! — So  I  am  told.  I 
am  told  that  you  can  ship  the  silver  guilders  from  Sumatra  and  Java, 
have  them  sent  to  Holland,  and  exchanged  for  gold. 

1552.  But  not  to  any  extent! — Well,  that  is  the  law.  If  Her 
Majesty's  Government  makes  a  similar  law,  the  question  is  settled. 

1553.  Mr.  OuRBiB.  But  exports  will  surely  be  checked  then,  accord- 
ing to  your  theory,  even  if  that  were  done! — Yes^  the  higher  the  ex- 
change, the  lesser  will  be  the  development  of  Indian  exports. 

1554.  If  a  low  exchange  makes  the  export,  then  exports  would  be 
checked! — Yes,  the  higher  the  exchange,  of  course  the  lesser  the  tend- 
ency to  the  development  of  the  trade.  As  I  said,  Sir  David  Barbour  has 
written  that  exports  make  imports,  and  that  is  certainly  true  of  India. 

1555.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  We  have  had  evidence  that  silver  can 
not  be  exchanged  for  gold  in  Holland! — ^I  am  very  much  surprised  to 
hear  that. 

1550.  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  would 
desire  to  add  any  observations! — I  may  add  this,  that  it  is  very  likely 
that,  if  the  free  coinage  be  stopped,  the  amount  of  silver  going  to  India 
and  bought  there  not  for  coinage,  which  amounts  now  to  between 
1,000,000Z.  and  1,500,OOOZ.,  may  be  increased  to  3,000,000Z.  or  4,000,000^.; 
but  that  the  balance  of  the  trade,  which  is  so  much  in  favor  of  India, 
may  be  reversed,  and  in  that  case  the  Government  wiU  not  be  able  to 
sell  their  Council  bills. 

1557.  Sir  Thomas  Faerbb.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you;  do  you 
sav  that  the  current  ol  metal  would  be  reversed? — The  current  of  the 
trade. 

1558.  The  current  of  silver  to  India  would  be  reversed! — ^No;  the 
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snrrent  of  the  trade.  Ifow,  there  is  a  very  large  difference  between  the 
exportation  and  importation.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  excess  of  the 
Bxports  over  the  imports  to  the  gold-using  countries  is  10,000,000?. 
sterling,  and  to  the  silver-using  countries  16,000,000/.  sterling.  There- 
fore the  export  trade  of  India  with  the  silver-using  countries  will  be 
very  much  affected  by  a  rise  in  the  exchange,  when  at  the  same  time 
gilrer  is  likely  to  decline. 

1559.  Mr.  CuRBiE.  But  when  you  say  silver-using  countries,  Mr. 
Ralli,  you  do  not  mean  that  India  receives  silver  in  exchange  for  all 
her  products  from  those  countries,  do  youf — For  the  opium  and  the 
goods  they  send  to  China  and  Japan  they  receive  some  silver,  but 
principally  bills  on  England. 

1560.  Tlie  greater  part  of  what  they  receive  is  surely  not  in  the  form 
}f  silver! — They  receive  some  silver. 

1561.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Is  the  operation  you  are  now  speaking 
of  due  to  the  fact  that  so  much  silver  will  not  be  imported  into  India; 
istliat  what  you  meant — ^What  I  say  is,  if  the  free  coinage  is  stopped, 
of  course  the  silver  which  will  be  imported  into  India  will  be  very  much 
reduced;  but  what  I  think  is  that  the  importation  of  silver  which  is 
used  in  India  for  ornaments,  and  which  is  estimated  now  at,  say, 
l,000,OOOf.  to  l,oOO,OOOZ. — ^it  is  about  one-seventh  of  the  import — will 
increase;  because  when  the  natives  see  that  silver  is  so  much  cheaper 
than  the  rupee,  instead  of  having  rupees  for  ornaments,  which  they 
have  now,  they  will  buy  silver.  What,  however,  may  also  happen  is 
that  the  natives,  having  lost  confidence  in  the  rupee,  will  want  to 
exchange  their  holdings  for  gold,  and  a  great  panic  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

1562.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  question  with  regard  to  your  former 
evidence.  We  have  heard  from  some  manufacturers  that  they  have 
made  a  contract  forward,  as  you  say  you  make  yours,  for  the  payment  of 
ft  given  price  at  a  particular  day  by  a  native  merchant.  The  exchange 
rises  in  the  meantime;  the  other  native  merchants  who  have  not  made 
forward  contracts  are  able  in  consequence  to  buy  the  same  goods  with*a 
smaller  amount  of  rupees;  and  consequently  the  person  with  whom  the 
&r8t  manufacturer  has  made  his  contract  is  not  able  to  perform  it,  and 
the  Lancashire  manufacturer  loses  in  consequeme.  Has  anything  of 
tiat  kind  come  to  your  notice! — Certainly,  in  1890  we  lost  12,000/.  by 
naicing  allowances  to  our  native  buyers  forward;  but  this  will  take 
place  equally  under  other  circumstances.  Suppose  now,  for  instance, 
von  make  contracts  in  Manchester,  selling  at  the  same  time  the  goods 
^n  India,  and,  though  the  currency  is  staple,  the  price  in  Manchester 
ieclines  afterwards  20  or  30  per  cent,  you  will  be  exactly  in  the  same 
i>08ition. 

1563.  It  is  only  one  element  amongst  many  t — One  element  amongst 
Qany. 

I  must  add  to  my  evidence  that,  as  I  have  put  in  my  statement,  I 
^ink  that  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  Government  towards  all  European 
Bcials  receiving  their  pay  in  rupees  has  been  decidedly  unfair,  accord- 
'g  to  our  notion;  that  their  pay  ought  to  have  been  increased  because 
^H  of  it  must  be  remitted  to  England  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
Hiilies.  As  a  matter  of  fact  several  years  ago  we  have  dealt  in  this 
^y  with  our  European  employes  in  India  receiving  their  salaries  in 
I^ees.  We  allow  them  on  half  their  salary  the  dift'erence  between  the 
erage  telegraphic  exchange  of  the  year,  and  Is.  and  7^<?.,  and  they 
e  all  satisfied.  Government  should  have  acted  in  a  similar  way. 
The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Saturday,  IN'ovember  19th,  1892,  at  11  a.  m. 
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[AT  THE  INDIA  OFFICE,  WHITEHALL,  8.  W,] 
SIXTH  DAY.^SATURDAY,  19th  NOVEMBER,  189a. 

Present:  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  the  lord  high  chancellor, 
the  chairman,  presiding;  The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Henry  Courtney, 
M.  p.;  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  bart.;  Sir  Reginald  Earle  Welby,G. 
o.  B.;  Lieutenant-General  Strachey,  o.  s.  I.;  Mr.  Arthur  Godley,  c.  B,; 
Mr.  Henry  Waterfield,  o.  B.,  secretary. 

MR.  WILLIAM  FOWLER  CALLED  IN  AITB  EXAMIlfED. 

1564.  Chairman.  You  have  given  considerable  attention  to  currency 
questions,  Mr.  Fowler! — Yes. 

1565.  And  you  are  aware  of  the  diflSculties  which  have  been  experi- 
enced by  the  Government  of  India  financially,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver  and  the  conse(iuent  fall  of  the  rupee! — Yes. 

1566.  Have  you  considered  the  remedies  which  have  recently  been 
suggested  a«  desirable  by  the  Indian  Currency  Association! — I  have 
seen  a  long  speech  from  Mr.  Mackay,  and  I  have  considered  those 
remedies,  which  I  understand  to  be  three;  that  is  to  say,  first,  stopping 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India;  the  second,  I  understand,  to  be  the 
establishment  of  a  gold  standard,  either  with  or  without  a  circulatioD 
of  gold.  That  I  understand  to  be  what  are  the  three  remedies— oi 
rather  two  remedies — that  are  suggested. 

1567.  Mr.  Courtney.  Is  not  the  free  coinage  of  gold  an  essential 
part  of  his  scheme! — I  was  not  aware — ^I  have  seen  it  put  both  ways, 
so  I  have  put  it  in  that  alternative  way. 

1 5ijS,  Be  facto  no  gold  currency  might  be  established,  but  the  poten 
tiality  of  freely  coining  gold  is,  I  understood,  an  essential  part  of  his 
scheme! — Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  refer  to  Mr.  Mackay  alone,  but  1 
have  seen  it  suggested  in  both  ways,  and,  therefore,  I  mentioned  it; 
but  I  do  not  myself  understand  how  a  gold  standard  could  possibl) 
w^ork  without  a  gold  circulation.    But  that  is  another  point. 

1569.  Chairman.  As  regards  the  stoppage  of  free  coinage,  do  yot 
think  that  there  would  be  any  danger  in  such  a  step! — I  think  it  woulc 
be  extremely  dangerous. 

1570.  Would  you  give  your  reasons! — My  chief  reason  is  this,  tha 
I  think  it  must  give  rise  to  great  fear  amongst  all  holders  of  silver  i 
India,  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  which  perhaps  they  would  nc 
fully  understand,  the  Government  were  afraid  of  silver  as  a  circulatioi 
and  were  going  to  give  it  up;  and  knowing,  as  I  suppose  we  all  admi 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  natives  with  regard  to  questions  < 
money,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  stoppage  of  free  coinage  migl 
produce  a  great  alarm  amongst  them,  and  that  of  itself  would  be 
very  serious  matter  if  they  felt  as  if  their  coins  were  less  valuable  c 
account  of  such  an  operation,  it  not  being  a  reduction  of  value  arisii 
from  commercial  causes,  but  from  an  action  of  the  Government,  tl 
reasons  for  which  they  would  not,  I  believe,  understand  in  the  leas 
because,  as  I  am  told,  the  rupee  is  a  rupee  now,  as  it  always  has  bee 
in  India,  and  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  valuable  as  it  ever  wj 
to  the  ordinary  holder. 

1571.  Supposing  the  free  coinage  of  silver  were  stopped,  but  tl 
Government  were  to  coin,  we  will  say,  the  amount  which,  on  an  ave 
Bge,  bad  been  coined  during  a  certwm  pY^v!,e^\w^  \^^Yvod.,  would  tl 

same  danger  arise,  do  you  think  1—^^■  e\\,  1  ^JiAvjiJfe.  XXi^X.  ^^  \asxsX»\^QV 
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it  a  little  on  tlie  question  of  principle  also.  It  seems  to  me  that  to 
have  a  standard  money,  without  free  coinage  of  that  money,  is  con- 
trary to  all  acknowledged  principles  of  monetary  legislation,  and  I 
think  such  a  step  would  be  more  dangerous  in  India  even  than  it 
would  be  in  £ngland,  because  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  their 
general  want  of  education,  and  their  extreme  sensitiveness  \vith  regard 
to  all  questions  of  money,  they  being  a  saving,  not  to  say  a  hoarcUug, 
people,  and  hoarding  their  property  not  only  in  the  form  of  coins,  but 
?eiy  largely  in  the  form  of  silver  ornaments.  I  think  it  would  be  ex- 
extremely  dangerous  to  give  the  idea  that  the  Government  were  going 
to  give  up  silver  as  money,  and  as  the  money  of  India.  You  know 
what  the  native  newspapers  are,  how  active  they  are,  and — well,  I  sup- 
pose one  might  almost  say — wanting  in  much  consideration  for  the 
Government  in  the  things  they  say;  and  I  fear  that  it  would  be  an  ex- 
treme danger  to  the  rupee,  apd  to  silver  generally,  and,  as  I  have  put 
it  somewhere  else,  it  would  be  a  blow  at  silver — aimed  at  silver  by  the 
greatest  user  of  silver  in  the  world.  That  is  the  general  view  that  I 
have  taken  of  it. 

1572.  Do  you  think  that  its  efiect  upon  the  silver  market  would  be 
serious! — I  think  it  might  be  very  serious.  I  think  that  was  gone  into 
in  the  final  report  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission  in  1887  a  good 
deal,  at  page  55,  paragraph  176.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  it  now,  but  I  think  it  might  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  the 
market  for  silver. 

1573.  Do  you  think  that  the  value  of  the  rupee  would  be  certain  to 
be  raised  by  such  a  restriction! — I  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  how 
that  would  be.  The  idea  I  have  had  about  the  market  has  been 
this.  Now,  you  can  send  silver  to  India  freely,  banks  or  anybody  can 
Bend  silver,  knowing  that  when  it  gets  there  it  can  be  coined  into 
rupees.  Then,  of  course,  you  could  not  send  it  with  a  certainty  of  a 
freemarket  for  it;  the  Government  might  not  be  coining  at  the  time 
any  large  amount;  the  Government  might  not  be  willing  to  buy  it. 
Only  yesterday  I  saw  a  very  large  merchant  connected  with  India,  and 
he  was  mentioning  this,  which  he  thought  a  very  important  point.  Take, 
for  instance,  last  year.  The  trade  last  year  between  China  and  India — 
China  sent  in  silver  3,900,000, 1  think  it  was,  or  some  such  figure  of  tens 
of  rupees.  Now,  if  the  Chmese  thought  the  market  was  uncertain,  it 
^ould  be  a  very  serious  injury  to  that  trade.  I  mentioned  the  matter 
also  to  the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  banks.  He  said,  ''Anything 
liice  such  a  proposal  as  you  have  mentioned  would  cause  complete  dis- 
location of  the  trade  between  China  and  India,  and  also  between  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  India.''  And  I  think  that  is  a  very  serious 
consideration  for  the  Indian  Government,  because,  as  we  all  know,  the 
trade  between  China  and  India  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  India  at 
this  moment. 

1574.  Is  there  a  considerable  trade  between  India  and  the  Straits 
Settlements! — The  amount  of  silver  sent  last  year  was  about  1,500,000 
tens  of  rupees;  but  I  think  a  good  deal  of  that  may  have  been  sent  to 
the  Straits  Settlements  from  other  countries,  with  orders  to  send  it  to 
India.      . 

1575.  It  may  have  been  one  means  of  China  paying  India? — China 
sends  direct;  not  from  the  Straits  Settlements.  You  will  find  in  the 
statistical  abstract  they  are  put  separately,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  en- 
tirely distinct  trade.  The  silver  from  China  to  India  was  3,629,709 
tens  of  rupees,  and  the  Strs^its  Settlements,  1,294,705. 

1576.  Ueat  Gen.  Strachey.   That  was  in  1890-'9l-,  tlie  pTevvwia 
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year  it  was  much  least — It  varies  very  mncJi;  bat  it  is  always  a  large 
and  iniportai)t  trade. 

1577.  Chairman.  The  silver  seems  to  have  been  only  of  a  consider- 
able amount  in  1890-'91t — The  previous  years  are  much  less. 

1578.  Well,  inconsiderableaJmost;  the  previous  year  is  Kx.  182,000!— 
No.  I  beg  your  pardon,  not  according  to  my  figures. 

1579.  1890-'91,  Rx.  1,294,705;  the  year  after  that  Rx.  47,478!— Ac- 
cording to  the  Statistical  Abstract,  page  226,  the  previous  year  was 
Rx.  931,404,  the  previous  year  to  that  Rx.  1,938,553,  the  previous  yew 
to  that  it  was  Rx.  1,627,842. 

1580.  Whence  is  that! — The  last  Statistical  Abstract,  page  226. 

1581.  But  the  imports  from  what  countries! — "Value  of  treasure 
imported  into  British  India"  by  sea,  "  distinguishing  countries  whence 
imported,  in  Hens  of  rupees.'" 

1582.  Mr.  Courtney.  They  give  the  total  j  not  the  Straits  Setfle- 
ments! — Yes. 

1583.  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  from  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments!— ^The  Straits  Settlements  is  quite  small,  except  the  last  year. 
That  is  quite  right;  but  China  is  the  one  that  they  lay  most  stress 
upon.  I  think  the  Straits  Settlements  must  have  been  exceptional  last 
year. 

1584.  Yes,  it  evidently  wast — But  the  Chinese  trade  is  really  the 
important  trade  in  the  matter.  You  asked  me  about  raising  the  value 
of  the  rupee.  Of  course  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  whether  it 
would  rise  or  not;  but,  if  I  am  right  that  the  market  for  silver  would 
be  affected,  I  think  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  i-upee  would 
be  raised  in  value  pernianeiitly.  The  natives  would  desire  to  get  rid 
of  the  rupees,  and  it  would  not  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  them. 

1585.  If  you  think  the  rupee  was,  as  you  say,  the  rupee  still,  would 
there  be  any  desire  to  get  rid  of  themf — As  long  as  things  go  on  as 
they  are,  they  have  no  desire  to  get  rid  of  them;  but,  if  the  Govern- 
ment show  a  want  of  contidence  in  the  rupee  by  refusing  to  coin  for 
everybody,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  what  the  con- 
sequences would  be.     I  am  not  going  to  predict  exactly ;  I  could  not;  but 
I  am  afraid  that  the  consequences  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  posi- 
tion of  silver  in  the  world.    It  seems  to  me  to  show  an  entire  want  of 
confidence  in  silver  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  of  dealing  with  standard  money.    I  have  been  much  found 
fault  with  by  some  people  by  being  what  they  call  "a  gold  bug,"  an^ 
always  wanting  to  cry  up  gold.    I  feel  nothing  of  the  kind.    I  thin*^ 
silver  is  most  important  in  the  currency  of  the  world.    I  desire  to  A-^ 
nothing  that  would  injure  the  position  of  silver. 

1856.  By  loss  of  confidence  in  silver,  do  you  mean  in  the  prospec 
and  future  of  silver? — Yes;  the  prospects  in  the  future,  I  mean;  t 
general  value  of  silver  in  the  world.    The  action  of  the  Indian  Gover^ 
ment  will  be  watched  by  everybody. 

1686.  But  is  it  possible  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  loss  of  confidence  in  st- 
ver,  when  silver  has  been  continually  declining  in  value  as  it  ha^T-^**" 
do  not  know  that  the  native  has  any  reason  to  lose  confidence  in  silve:::^ 
Certainly  the  official  has.  He  has  to  send  money  to  England ;  but, 
regards  the  native,  I  do  not  see  that  he  has  any  reason  to  find  fau 
with  silver;  in  fact,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  prices  of  every  thin, 
in  silver  in  India  have  been  a  great  deal  more  stable  than  prices  in  gol^* 
in  Europe.  Therefore  I  do  not  see  why,  at  the  present  moment,  th  - 
native  sihonlA  have  any  want  of  confidence  in  silver.  It  answers  ever^ 
purpose  to  him^  and  I  think  it  would  be  \cr^  \\^t^  wiXiYKiSi  \»VL<ei  Go^;^* 
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ernment  should  try  to  injure  the  property  which  he  holds.    That  is  the 
Yiew  that  I  have  taken  of  it. 

1588.  But,  80  far  as  he  held  coined  rupees,  if  any  step  taken  by  the 
Government  raised  the  value  of  those  rupees  in  comparison  with  gold, 
it  would  equally  raise  the  value  of  all  he  had  hoarded,  would  it  not! — 
If  it  had  that  effect,  it  might  raise  the  value  internationally,  but  not  to 
him  as  an  individual  in  the  country. 

1589.  But  would  it  make  any  difference  unless  it  affected  prices  t — 
Well,  it  might  affect  prices.  I  am  not  going  to  prophesy  whether  it 
would  or  would  not.  I  think,  too,  to  attempt  to  cause  a  scarcity  of 
coin  by  an  artificial  action  of  the  Government  is  contrary  to  all  princi- 
ple and  very  dangerous.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  about;  you 
do  not  know  what  the  effect  would  be;  no  human  being  could  say;  but 
I  believe  that  meddling  with  the  coinage  of  currency  by  Government 
is,  as  a  rule,  an  enormus  mistake. 

1590.  Mr.  Courtney.  There,  you  are  going  away  firom  the  special 
point,  I  think  t — This  is  a  meddling  with  the  currency. 

1591.  Trae;  but  I  thought  that  Lord  Herschell  was  asking  you  as  to 
the  possible  effect  of  the  change  upon  the  rupee  as  in  the  hand  of  the 
peasant! — Well,  I  admit  that,  unless  it  altered  prices  it  might  not 
have  any  material  effect,  except  as  causing  an  alarm  and  making  him 
feel  want  of  confidence  in  silver,  because  the  Government  had  set  him 
an  example  of  want  of  confidence  of  silver.  We  know  how  these 
things  start.  Alarm  might  be  taken  by  some  of  the  large  holders — the 
great  Rajahs — and  spread  down  from  them  to  the  people,  and  this  idea, 
I  think,  would  very  likely  be  diffused  by  the  newspapers. 

1592.  Chairman.  Now  turn  to  the  question  of  practicability,  and 
the  efiect  of  a  gold  standard  without  gold  in  circulation;  what  have 
you  to  say  t — 1  regard  that  as  also  another  blow  at  silver  practically, 

I  because  it  is  saying  to  all  the  world  they  have  lost  confidence  in  sil- 
S  ver,  and  they  are  going  to  take  to  gold.  I  do  not  know  how  anybody 
could  regard  it  in  any  other  light  than  that.  That  is  the  first  impres- 
sion that  it  would  give,  I  think,  to  any  mind. 

1593.  Do  you  suppose  that  tliere  is  now  more  silver  coined  than  is 
Decessary  for  circulation  in  India f — I  am  not  aware  of  that.  1  have 
^n  it  stated  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  coin  in  India,  but  I  do  not 
inow;  I  can  not  say  that  on  any  authority. 

1594.  But,  if  the  circulation  is  not  redundant,  and  if  the  Government 
^eep  the  circulation  sufficient,  why  should  there  be  such  a  serious  fall 
hi  silver  by  an  operation  of  this  description,  if  as  much  silver  would  be 
Ranted  for  India  as  was  wanted  before! — I  do  not  know  that  I  look  at 
^t  quite  in  that  light.    I  have  thought  of  it  in  this  way.    Why  should  the 
Qovernment  want  another  standard;  why  should  they  lose  faith  in  sil- 
ver as  the  Indian  standard!  And,  looking  at  it  from  the  Indian  point  of 
View,  leaving  for  the  moment  aside  the  question  of  the  officials  or  the 
^ere  Government  of  India  itself,  I  do  not  see  why  you  want  any  other 
standard.    You  have  got  a  standard  that  is  more  stable,  from  the  mere 
X>rice  jwint  of  view,  than  the  European  standard  |  why  should  you 
Vant  another  standard!    You  are  setting  up  a  rival  metal  against 
^Uver. 

1595.  Supposing  it  were  put  in  this  way,  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  trade  of  India  is  with  gold-standard  countries! — Yes. 

1596.  And  that  the  trade  is  hampered  and  rendered  more  difficult 
and  inconvenient  by  a  difference  of  standard,  where  the  ratio  is  con- 
stantly changing,  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  to  the  advawtsig^  q»( 
India  to  have  the  same  standard  as  the  countries  with  which  €\i^m.o^W^ 
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deals;  what  would  you  say  to  that! — ^Nobody  lias  ever  proved  that  tlie 
trade  of  India  is  injured  materially  by  this,  that  I  have  seen.  The  ex- 
ports have  gone  on  increasing,  and  it  is  said,  and  I  think  with  some 
justice,  that  the  low  exchange  helps  the  export;  but  it  is  a  very  re- 
markable thing  that,  though  the  low  exchange  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
adverse  to  the  operation  of  importing  goods  from  England  to  India, 
the  proportionate  increase  of  the  imports  from  England  to  India  ii^ 
greater  than  from  India  to  England,  and  the  increase  has  been  yery 
steady,  and  the  trade  is  prosperous  as  a  whole.  The  trade  that  is  not 
prosperous  and  is  troubled  is  the  trade  of  England,  but,  even  as  re- 
gards the  trade  of  England,  the  amount  that  we  send  to  India  has 
increased  very  largely.  As  I  said  just  now,  the  proportionate  increase 
of  our  exports  to  India  is  great^er  than  the  proportionate  increase  of 
exports  from  India  to  England.  ^ 

1597.  Are  you  speaking  there  of  quantity  of  goods! — ^Of  values. 

1598.  But  is  it  gold  values,  or  silver  values? — In  tens  of  rupees.  I 
take  them  from  tlus  book. 

1599.  Yes;  but  then  the  same  number  of  tens  of  rupees  would  repre- 
sent a  lower  gold  value  Howt — Yes;  I  think  you  will  have  the  same  in 
goods.  In  regard  to  quantities,  there  is  a  very  considerable  increase 
in  the  quantities  of  goods  we  send,  and  greater  in  proportion  than  there 
is  in  the  export  from  the  other  side.  The  reason  of  that  is  not  ver}* 
clear;  but  the  mercantile  people  that  I  have  spoken  to  say  that  tbe 
real  reason  is,  that  we  are  able  to  send  our  goods  now  at  such  extraor- 
dinarily cheap  rates,  that  the  Indian  people  will  have  them;  and, 
though  that  of  course  lessens  the  profits  as  regards  our  manufactures 
here,  it  is  a  very  important  consideration  that  India  is  taking  so  very 
much  of  our  goods,  notwithstanding  all  the  adversecircumstances;  and^ 
if  we  were  to  raise  the  rupee  by  the  action  of  (Government,  it  is,  I  think, 
very  probable  that  the  exjiorts  of  India  to  England  would  be  reduced, 
materially  reduced,  and  therefore  the  power  of  India  to  pay  for  onr 
goods  would  be  reduced,  and  I  can  not  see  how  the  trade  of  India  could 
be  in  any  way  improved  by  it. 

IGOO.  It  would  seem  that,  if  you  compare  1868-'69  with  1891-^2,  the 
inii)orts  into  India  have  gone  up  from  35,000,000  tens  of  ruxiees  to 
66,000,000  tens  of  rupees.  If  you  take  those  both  at  the  exchange  of 
the  year,  it  would  in  sterling  be  that  they  have  gone  up  from 
34,000,000i.  to  46,000,000i.!— Which  is  that! 

1601.  That  is  the  imports  into  India  t — ^The  imports  into  India  t    Yea^ 
I  have  it  here.    Between   1881-'82  and   ISOO-'Ol  an    increase  froux 
46,992,084  to  69,034,900,  page  206  of  the  Statistical  Abstract,  and  ot^ 
the  other  side  the  exports  are  an  increase  of  81,901,960  to  100,135,72^^ 
Therefore  the  proportion  is  much  larger  of  the  increase  of  the  imports 
than  of  the  exiK)rt. 

1602.  Well,  if  you  take  those  in  sterling,  what  was  the  first  year  yo* 
gave!— 1881-'82. 

1603.  1881-'82;  if  you  take  those  in  sterling,  at  the  rate  of  exchange? 
of  the  year,  it  will  be  from  67,000,000^.  sterling  to  75,000,000^.  for  thc^ 
exports,  and  for  the  imports  from  38,0tK),000f .  to  52,000,000Z.  t— It  can  not^ 
make  any  difference  in  the  projwrtion,  whether  you  are  putting  it  inUp^ 
sterling  or  not;  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  proportionate  increase. 

1604.  It  would  alter  the  proportion,  would  it  not,  whether  you  took 
the  tens  of  rupees  or  the  sterling f — Well,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
materially  alter  it;  it  might  slightly  alter  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  materially  alter  it.    I  did  not  speak  of  the  actual  amoontB,  but 
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1^  it  is  admitted  od  all  hands  that  the  imports  have  increased 
•tionately  more  largely  than  the  exports. 

».  Now,  supposing  that  you  were  to  adopt  the  gold  standard,  fix- 
certain  ratio  between  the  rupee  and  the  gold  standard,  and  adopt- 
ee coinage,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  the  rupee 

at  that  ratio f — ^Then  the  question  is,  first,  what  latio  would  you 
,  is  it  not;  because  it  is  quite  an  arbitrary  matter  what  the  ratio 
e.  If  you  take  the  real  value  of  the  rupee  in  exchange,  that  we 
stand;  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  valuation  fixed  by  the  Gov- 
ut,  the  very  first  question  is,  what  is  to  be  the  ratio  t  Whether 
»uld  maintain  it  is  another  question  entirely;  but  my  greatest 
Ity  is  what  is  to  be  the  valuation,  on  what  principal  you  are  going 
lie  the  rupees  as  against  gold.  Now,  of  course,  there  is  no  valu- 
a.s  against  gold.  As  between  the  Indian  natives  it  does  not  arise ; 
'  you  once  start  a  gold  standard,  you  almost  inevitably  nuisthave 
something  or  other  as  to  the  value  of  the  rupee.  And  then  you 
ine,  "Can  you  keep  it  upf "  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  question  ex- 
ly  difiieult  to  answer,  and  it  would  depend  upon  circumstances 
one  of  us  can  foresee.  But  I  think  one  thing  is  quite  clear,  that, 
Ml  to  a  rapid  rise  of  the  prices  of  all  things  in  India  in  silver, 
)ody  who  held  rupees  would  feel  as  though  they  had  been  hardly 
because,  if  the  trade  is  going  on  well,  and  if  prices  liave  not 
ially  changed  in  India  in  rupees  for  the  common  people,  if  those 

did  change  against  them  they  would  feel  that  they  were  very 
J  used  by  the  Government,  and  not  irom  any  commercial  reason 
ver.  If  you  could  show  that  the  present  rate  of  the  exchange 
L  the  trade  of  India,  it  might  be  a  very  different  question,  but  it 
Lot:  nobody  says  that  it  does. 

5.  Supposing  the  ratio  to  be  fixed  a  little  above  the  market  ratio 
en  silver  and  gold,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  see  why  i^rices 
1  go  up  in  India! — Well,  because  you  would  require  more  rupees 
r  for  a  given  amount.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  it  would  work, 
k,  sometimes,  there  would  be  two  prices  in  India  if  you  had  a 
itandard,  one  a  silver  price  and  one  a  gold  price;  and  I  think  that 
L  would  say:  "I  will  take  one  price  if  you  give  me  gold,  for  gold 
3  ex{M)rted  to  all  the  world.  I  will  not  take  that  price  tf  you  give 
Iver,  because  silver  only  circulates  here,  and  I  can  not  send  it 
1."  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  great  danger. 
L  But  he  can  not  now  send  his  silver  abroad  Y — No,  but  what  I 
to  say  is,  that  the  man  who  has  got  the  stuff  to  sell  will  want  a 
mt  price  in  gold  than  in  silver,  if  you  bring  in  gold  as  a  rival 
sird  to  silver.  The  thing  is  perfectly  simple  as  long  as  you  have 
tandard  in  the  country;  if  you  bring  in  a  second  standard,  it 

to  me  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  great  confusion.  I  do  not 
anybody  could  say  exactly  how  it  would  work.  We  are  speak- 
iw  of  what  Bdr.  Courtney,  I  think,  called  "an  absurdity" — a  gold 
ird  without  a  gold  currency. 

\.  Mr.  Courtney.  I  do  not  know  that  I  said  anything  to  indicate 
inion  one  way  or  another  Y — I  thought  you  did  in  the  first  remark 
ade.  I  gathered  that  you  thought  that  to  have  a  gold  standard 
it  a  gold  currency  would  be  an  absurcUty.  You,  my  lord,  asked 
][ue8tion  as  to  the  change  of  prices,  which  I  tMnk  is  extremely 
It  to  answer,  but  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  to  damage  the 
)n  of  silver  and  to  make  silver  less  u^le  in  the  country  than  it 
}y  and  having  a  less  value,  and  therefore  prices  in  sthx^v  would 
o  rise  more  than  they  would  from  the  natural  course  oi  tv*^L^e• 
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1609.  Chairman.  Have  the  lluctaatioiis  in  our  standard,  which  yoa 
have  described,  resulted  in  people  getting  things  more  cheaply  than 
they  used  to  get  themf — They  have,  undoubtedly,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  has  arisen  from  the  question  of  our  standard;  there  we  come  to 
another  point. 

1610.  But  the  Indian  has  not  had  that  advantage? — No,  he  has  not 
had  that  advantage;  but  we  are  always  told — ^it  seems  to  me  a  very 
curious  thing — we  are  always  told  that  we  have  suffered  so  much  from 
falling  prices  and  the  appreciation  of  gold.  Well,  if  that  be  so,  we 
ought  to  rejoice  at  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee,  I  suppose,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  Indian  would. 

1611.  Do  you  think  that  India  would  benefit  by  having  a  gold  stand- 
ard!— Well,  I  have  said  just  now  that,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  the 
tendency  as  regards  the  trade  of  India  would  be  bad;  it  would  be 
injurious  to  her  trade.  I  suppose  the  idea  is  to  get  the  rupee  as  near 
par  as  we  can — the  old  par. 

1612.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  suggested,  so  much  as  the  expedi- 
ency of  fixing  it  at  some  point  or  other,  so  as  to  prevent  its  going  down 
indefinitely  t — ^Well,  to  whatever  extent  you  raise  the  rupee,  and  it  is 
almost,  I  suppose,  admitted  by  every  one  that  they  wish  to  have  it  put 
at  a  moderate  figure — not  too  low — to  whatever  extent  you  raise  it, 
you  discourage,  I  think,  the  exports  of  India,  and  thereby  damage  the 
trade  of  India. 

1013.  Supposing  you  fixed  it  at  the  market  ratio  at  the  time  of  fixing 
it,  so  that  it  would  not  raise  it  at  all,  but  would  only  deal  with  the 
possibility  of  farther  fall;  what  should  you  say  then! — Well,  that 
would  remove  part  of  the  difticulty,  but  then  you  have  the  ponit  that 
yon  would  fix  the  loss  of  which  we  hear  so  much  as  regards  the  Indian 
government  at  a  very  high  figure.  I  do  not  see  exactly  what  you  gain 
then. 

1614.  You  gain  the  certainty,  it  is  suggested,  of  not  having  a  further 
lossY — ^As  regards  the  certainty,  I  think  there  is  an  enormous  exag- 
geration as  to  the  danger  of  fluctuations  as  regards  trade.  I  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  that  point,  and  I  think  the 
importance  of  fluctuations  is  greatly  exaggerated. 

1615  But,  as  regards  the  Government,  you  would  not  question  that 
the  difliculty  is  considerable! — Of  course  the  diflicultyof  the  Govern- 
ment is  considerable;  I  never  doubted  that  for  a  moment;  but  what  I 
think  we  have  to  consider  is  rather  the  people  of  India  than  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  for  this  purpose;  we  have  to  consider  this  mass  of 
people  and  this  enormous  circulation  of  rupees,  rather  than  the  mere 
question  of  the  Government  of  India.  I  want  to  make  some  observa- 
tions in  regard  to  the  Government  of  India  presently.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  woiSd  be  much  better  to  rearrange  some  parts  of  the  finance, 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  doing  great  mischief  by  tampering,  if  I  may 
use  that  word,  with  the  currency  of  the  country.  Now,  with  regard  to 
the  fluctuations,  I  quoted  before  the  commission  in  1887  some  words  of 
Mr  Goschen,  and  I  think  they  have  a  great  bearing  upon  what  you  have 
asked  me  now.  They  were  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
12th  June,  1879,  and  it  is  curious  to  look  back  and  see  that  in  1879 
there  were  just  the  same  sort  of  complaints  that  are  going  on  now: 
falling  prices,  bad  business,  and  so  on,  and  also  this  great  fluctuation 
of  exchange.  Mr  Goschen  said,  "We  have  passed  through  a  period 
which  has  been  viewed  by  all  merchants  trading  with  India  with  re- 
gret and  alarm.  And  I  do  not  wish  to  minimise  these  causes  tbr  regret, 
^  on  the  other  hand,  I  call  attention  to  tYie  ia^t  t\i%A»\2[^  ^^^vsjitr^  Vv9a 
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c^intiniially  done  a  prosperous  business  with  countries  subjected  to  no 
less  violent  fluctuations  in  their  exchanges.  LooR  at  the  trade  with  the 
United  States  when  gold  was  at  an  immense,  but  ever-varying,  premium. 
Look  at  the  Bussian  exchanges,  utterly  without  stability;  and  the 
Austrian  exchanges.  Yet  England  has  not  failed  to  do  good  busi- 
ness with  the  countries,  nevertheless."  And  he  might  have  said  the 
same  with  regard  to  South  America  at  large.  Look  at  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Chili;  the  enormous  business  that  we  have  done,  with 
exchanges  continually  fluctuating.  I  do  not  say  that  the  fluctuations 
are  good;  but  I  say  that  the  evil  of  fluctuation  is  enormously  exagger- 
ated as  regards  the  trade  of  this  country. 

1616.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  question  of  Java,  and  the  stand- 
ard that  was  fixed  there  in  1875! — I  have  read  something  about  it.  I 
snppose  you  have  seen  a  paper  which  has  been  sent  to  me  with  an  ex- 
tract from  a  report  ol  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  Java;  that  is  my 
onlv  information  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen 
that. 

1617.  What  is  the  date  of  itt — The  date  of  the  letter  sent  home  is 
June,  1892. 

1618.  Yes,  but  the  date  of  the  reportt — ^The  date  of  the  report  by  Mr. 
Van  den  Berg;  you  have  seen  Mr.  Van  den  Berg's  report  probably. 

1619.  Yes! — That  is  the  only  information  I  have,  excei)t  a  passage 
in  Mr.  Barbour's  note,  and  it  is  rather  curious  as  coming  ^om  Mr.  Bar- 
bour. You  will  find  it  on  page  147  of  the  final  report  of  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Commission.  He  says,  '^The  feeling  of  depression  in  trade  has 
not  been  so  great  as  in  countries  using  the  gold  standard.  Nether- 
lands India,  where  the  gold  standard  was  adopted,  has  assuredly  not 
gained  by  the  change,  in  comparison  with  the  other  eastern  countries 
which  maintained  the  silver  standard."  That  is  from  Sir  David  Bar- 
boar,  and  I  think  it  comes  with  great  force;  and  it  quite  confirms  what 
Mr.  Yan  den  Berg  has  said  in  the  passage,  which,  apparently,  1  need 

\      not  quote,  because  it  is  familiar  to  you. 

i  1620.  Supposing  America  to  give  up  her  purchases  of  silver,  would 
yoa  adhere  to  the  view  expressed  as  to  the  expediency  of  India  taking 
auy  of  the  steps  which  have  been  suggested  f — 1  have  thought  a  great 
deal  about  the  effect  of  that,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  give  an 
opinion  much  worth  having  about  it.  I  think  the  tendency  must  be,  of 
course,  adverse  to  silver  at  first;  but  whether  it  will  cause  a  permanent 
depression  in  the  silver  mai  ket  is  a  question  of  extreme  difficulty.  I 
believe  the  action  of  America  has  done  the  silver  market  enormous 
mischief  in  this  way,  that  their  piling  up  such  a  quantity  of  silver  in 
America  has  raised  an  impression  that  they  might  at  any  moment  sell 
it,  aud  try  and  get  rid  of  it,  and  damage  the  silver  market  irretrieva- 
bly. Ko  doubt  their  purchases  to  a  certain  extent  have  helped  the 
market.  I  have  met  two  Americans  who  know  thoroughly  what  they 
are  talking  about,  and  they  say  it  is  the  last  thing  they  would  think 
about;  that  they  would  not  sell  an  ounce  of  silver  if  they  repealed  the 
last  bill.  But  they  would  cease  to  buy  silver  and  to  burden  themselves 
^itl)  an  increase  of  the  enormous  circulation  of  silver  certificates  that 
they  have  now. 

1021.  They  are  purchasers  now  of  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  world's  production  f — I  am  quite  aware  of  it;  but  I  do  not  think,  if 
1  am  right  as  to  the  principles  which  I  have  mentioned  with  regard  to 
to  the  currency  of  India,  that  we  ought  to  be  too  frightened  by  any 
fact  like  that.  If  we  are  on  the  right  basis  in  adhering  to  the  old  silver 
currency  in  India,  we  ought  not  to  be  too  much  alarmed.    I  am  sorry 
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to  say  I  am  pretting:  an  old  man,  but  I  should  not  wonder  if  T  lived  to 
see  the  rehabilitntiou  of  silver,  although  that  may  be  a  very  sangnine 
view;  but  the  increases  which  are  now  beginning  in  the  i)roduction  of 
gold  in  Africa  are  very  important,  although  the  discoveries  of  silver 
are  also  very  great.  1  am  old  enough  to  recollect  when  people  were 
discussing  what  would  happen  to  the  sovereign  when  it  was  not  worth 
more  than  half  a  sovereign,  owing  to  the  discoveries  of  gold.  I  have 
seen  the  thing  now  just  the  other  way,  and  I  shall  live  perhaps  to  .see 
what  I  saw  when  I  was  a  young  man.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
be  too  much  frightened  by  what  we  suppose  will  happen  if  America 
doe?  this  or  that. 

1622.  But  a  sudden  large  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  would  create  an 
immediate  serious  difficulty  to  the  finances  of  India  at  present t — Yes, 
it  would,  no  doubt;  but  it  would  not  be  right  for  us,  I  think,  to  chaD^e 
the  currency  of  India,  and  perhaps  do  India  enormous  mischief,  because 
of  a  temporary  trouble  to  the  finances  of  the  government.  We  have  to 
consider  the  people  of  India,  I  think,  much  more  than  any  question  of 
this  kind. 

1623.  But  a  financial  difficulty  which  would  necessitate  additionaltax- 
ation  to  a  considerable  amount  would  be  a  political  danger,  would  it  not, 
which  must  be  weighed  against  the  political  dangers  to  which  you  Lave 
alluded  f — The  political  danger,  I  think,  of  in  any  way  injuring  the  cur 
rency  of  India  and  causing  alarm  about  it,  would  be  far  greater;  but 
that  is  a  question  of  extreme  difficulty,  no  doubt.    But  I  will  tell  you, 
1  feel,  having  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  Indian  budgets  when 
I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  a  great  many  things  might  l)e 
done  with  regard  to  the  Indian  budget  to  reduce  this  difficulty  without 
going  into  this  unknown  land  of  changes  of  currency.    Now,  for  iu*^ 
stance,  there  are  large  sums  spent  every  year  on  public  works  out  of 
revenue  in  India  which  no  one  would  dream  of  so  paying  in  this  coun- 
try; and  no  one  is  told  that  there  might  be  great  economies  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  military  expenses  in  India,  which  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance.   I  think  those  things  should  be  dealt  with  before  you  do  suc^ 
a  thing  as  this,  which  is  so  apparently  uncertain,  and  may  be  so  d»'^' 
gerous  to  the  people  of  India.    You  are  aware,  I  have  no  doubt,  thii^ 
in  my  view,  as  I  have  explained  so  fully  before  the  commission  in  18^  ^'l 
the  importance  of  these  monetary  questions  as  regards  the  prices  ^^ 
things  is  greatly  exaggerated.    I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believ^^ 
that  prices  depend  first  and  foremost  on  the  quantity  of  money  circm^ 
lated,  but  I  need  not  go  into  that  again,  I  think.    I  fully  explained  thjsi^ 
point  when  I  was  before  the  commission. 

1624.  Yes.    Supposing  that  the  alternative  plan  were  adopted  c^ 
having  a  gold  standard  with  a  circulation  of  gold  in  the  currencj^ 
would  the  observations  you  have  already  made  apply  to  that,  or  witt^ 
some  modification! — I  think  the  principle  is  exactly  the  same.     Per^ 
haps  I  might  be  allowed  to  mention  one  thing  which  I  ought  to  hav^ 
said  before,  as  to  what  Mr.  Eicardo  suggested  in  1816.    He  suggestoc^ 
having  bank  notes  payable  in  gold,  and  guaranteed  by  the  Govern — ' 
ment;  anJl  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  scheme  should  be  adopted  foiT^ 
getting'^rid  of  all  the  coins,  and  compelling  people  to  take  bank  note^.^ 
Well,  that  I  think  is  quite  out  of  the  question;  for  it  seems  to  me  that^ 
people  are  so  accustomed  to  using  coins  in  India  that  you  could  not^ 
possibly  make  that  revolution  by  any  means,  even  supposing  you  had 
the  most  ample  guarantees  that  the  paper  would  be  met  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; but,  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  a  gold  circulation, 

j^ou  come  at  once  to  the  question  \iow  iiivic\i  %o\^  ^wi  ^%x^\. — ^V^L&t 
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amoant  of  gold  would  be  required  in  order  to  keep  this  circulation 
going.    Now  we  have  sent  to  India  in  30  years  over  l{>0,00(),000t 
of  gold,  which  has,  apparently,  disappeared;  very  little  of  it  ever 
comes  |>ack.    The  demands  for  gold  in  India  might  be  very  large, 
probably  would  be  very  large,  and  what  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  is 
where  the  gold  is  to  come  from,  suppose  we  have  a  gold  circulation  in 
India.    At  the  present  time  we  are  told  that  the  prices  of  everything 
in  Europe  have  fallen,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  gold.    What  would 
happen  then,  if  that  be  so — ^which  I  certainly  do  not  believe — but  on 
that  supposition,  what  would  happen,  supposing  we^ad  to  send 
50,000,000/.  or  60,0O0,0OOZ,  to  start  the  gold  circulation?  Why,  on  that 
principle,  we  should  have  a  perfect  convulsion  in  this  country  and  all 
over  Europe.    In  fact,  while  I  do  not  believe  that  prices  have  been 
reduced  by  a  scarcity  of  gold,  I  am  quite  sure  the  prices  would  be 
most  seriously  reduced  by  a  general  panic  and  alarm,  which  would  be 
caused  by  a  rapid  importation  of  gold  into  India  from  Europe  for  the 
purposes  of  currency.    Only  consider,  for  instance,  suppose  you  took 
20,0O0,(K)Oi.  from  England,  why  there  would  be  simply  nothing  left  in 
the  bank.    The  whole  of  the  credit  system  of  our  country,  which  is  so 
extremely  delicate  and  based  on  too  little  money,  would  be  convulsed 
and  almost  destroyed,  and  such  a  panic  would  arise  as  we  have  never 
had  in  the  history  of  this  country.    I  say  that  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  this  gold  question  on  any  large  scale,  if  it  involves  send- 
iitg  gold  on  that  scale  to  India;  and  1  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how, 
in  a  country  like  India,  you  could  start  a  gold  circulation  without  a 
very  large  amount  of  gold  being  sent  from  Europe;  so  that  1  think 
this  committee,  and  any  committee  sitting  in  this  city,  is  bound  to  con- 
sider not  only  the  efi'ect  upon  India,  but  the  effect  upon  England,  and 
I  think  any  attempt  to  start  a  gold  standard  and  to  have  a  gold  circu- 
lation would  be  disastrous  in  its  influence  on  the  money  markets  of 
Europe.    That  is  a  point,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  greatest  importance, 
^tid  which  you  cannot  lose  sight  of  in  dealing  with  this  question. 

1625.  That  would  depend  upon  the  amount  which  was  required! — 
^  es,  exactly,  but  who  is  to  say  how  much  would  be  wanted  f  I  should 
^^  very  sorry  to  prophesy,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  very  large  amount 
^ould  be  required  before  you  could  have  a  stable  circulation  of  gold  in 
xidia. 

1626.  In  Holland  the  amount  of  gold  is  not  very  large,  is  itt — I  am 
fcot  aware  of  the  exact  amount  that  they  have  there. 

1627.  There  the  circulation  is  chiefly  the  guilder,  but  it  is  based  upon 
I-  gold  standard! — But  then;  you  see,  in  India  you  have  not  got  the 
'«:*edit  system  that  they  have  even  in  HoUand;  you  have  not  got  the 
^aper  system  that  you  have  here.  If  you  could  hold  a  fraction  of  gold 
t«§  we  do  in  this  country,  and  have  an  enormous  amount  of  credit,  bills, 
^lieques,  and  all  sorts  of  things,  or  even  bank  notes,  the  thing  might 
>*  easily  accomplished;  but  you  cannot  depend  upon  doing  that  in 

^dia,  the  note  circulation  of  India  being  absurdly  small  for  theamount 
^:f  the  population. 

1028.  The  rupee  circulation! — ^Yes,  the  rupee  circulation.  I  think  I 
^m  right  in  saying  it  is  about  22,000,000  tens  of  rupees  through  the 
^^ole  of  your  vast  population. 

1629.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Is  the  Austrian  demand  causing  any 
^anic! — ^Ifot  at  all,  because  they  are  very  careful  not  to  press  upon  our 
t^ioDcy  market.  It  has  caused  some  demand,  but  there  is  no  extraor- 
^^linary  demand,  as  you  may  know  from  the  fact  that  Ihe  i«<ile  ol  tk^ 
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Bank  of  England  foi^  money  is  three  per  cent,  which  in  the  month  of 
November  is  rather  extraordinary. 

1630.  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  gold  might  to  some  extent 
probably  be  provided  by  the  gold  coming  out  from  hoards  and  being 
taken  to  the  mint  for  coinage? — Some  people  say  it  would;  some  peo- 
ple say  they  would  hoard  all  the  moie.    I  do  not  know  what  to  think 
about  that.    I  think,  if  you  offer  to  coin  gold  in  India  without  making 
it  legal  tender  or  trying  to  make  a  gold  standard  or  a  gold  circulation, 
if  you  simply  had  a  mint  at  Calcutta  coining  gold  freely  in  sovereigns 
or  half  sovereigns,  ^-ery  likely  large  amounto  would  come  to  be  coined; 
but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  would  not  go  back  into  the  hoards 
as  soon  as  they  were  coined.    Mr.  Daniell  says  that  gold  is  a  favorite 
mode  of  circulation  in  India,  but  there  is  not  much  evidence  of  it  ss 
tax  as  I  have  seen.    That  is,  people  like  gold,  but  then  they  like  it  for 
the  purpose  of  locking  it  up.    It  is  evident  that  they  have  locked  np 
an  enormous  sum  in  the  last  50  years. 

1631.  Are  you  aware  that  anyone  who  wishes  it  now  can  obtain  coin- 
age of  his  gold  in  India! — But  what  is  the  coin  that  they  coin  there? 

1G32.  Mohurst — I  was  not  speaking  of  mohurs.  I  was  thinking  of 
sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns  marked  with  the  Queen's  head. 

1633.  Is  there  any  other  point  beyond  these  you  have  touched  npoii, 
Mr.  Fowler,  upon  which  you  would  wish  to  give  us  information  f— I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  anything  more  that  I  need  trouble  you  with. 
The  main  points  I  think  I  have  explained.  I  must  say  that  I  think 
most  strongly  that  any  alteration  such  as  is  indicated  might  be  very 
injurious  to  India  and  I  cannot  see  what  good  it  could  do  to  India.  I 
think,  as  regards  the  question  of  the  gold  standard,  you  have  to  con- 
sider almost  more  what  I  believe  would  be  the  certain  confiision  it 
would  give  rise  to  in  Europe. 

1634.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  proposal  to  put  an  imxK)rt  dnty 
upon  silver,  by  way  of  raising  additional  revenue f — ^Well,  I  have  seen 
it  discussed,  but  I  rather  hesitate  to  do  that  as  long  as  it  is  the  eur* 
rency  of  the  country.    It  would  be  contrary  to  all  old  principles  with 
regard  to  money.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  function  of  Government  is 
to  lix  upon  a  certain  metal  and  coin  it  for  everybody,  and  let  it  conae 
and  go  just  as  it  pleases  without  any  intorference  whatever;  and  a^y 
of  those  attempts  to  galvanize  the  value,  as,  it  were,  of  any  of  the  car- 
rent  money  in  the  country  appear  to  me  to  be  mistaken.    I  do  n^^ 
know  whether  it  is  necesvsary  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  some  peop^^ 
have  suggested  that  India  might  enter  on  a  bi-metallic  arrangeme^^^ 
without  England.    I  confess,  of  course,  that  I  do  not  believe  in  tl^^^ 
working  well  for  India,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  the  bimetallic  s  V"^ 
tern  working  well  anywhere.    I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  right  principle 
but  many  people  who  take  the  same  view  that  I  do,  with  regard  to  t1^ 
interference  with  the  currency  of  India  in  the  way  that  you  have  in 
cated  to-day,  have  an  opinion  that  India  might  be  left  free  to  ma 
her  own  bargain  with  regard  to  that  point.    I  think  it  is  a  matter  th  ^ 
would  require  the  gravest  consideration  before  it  was  done,  and  I  C^ 
not  think  anybody  could  possibly  tell  what  the  effect  might  be  upc^ 
India  of  such  an  arrangement.    Personally,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  w^ 
known  that  I  regard  the  bimetallic  system  as  entirely  unsound  0^ 
principle,  and  therefore  not  good  for  any  country. 

1635.  Sir  Thomas  Farber.  You  adhere  most  strongly,  I  think, 
your  old  opinion  that  gold  is  the  proper  standard  for  On»  country  f 
Most  distinctly. 
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1636.  And  you  are  entirely  against  any  proposal  for  altering  itt — 
Certainly. 

1037.  And  yon  would  say  tbat>,  I  suppose,  witb  regard  to  other  coun- 
tries which  have  adopted  the  gold  standard? — We  have  no  authority 
with  regard  to  them  at  all,  of  course, 

1638.  No,  we  have  no  authority;  but  I  wanted  just  to  get  at  your 
general  view  that  a  great  many  countries  have,  since  1872,  adopted  a 
gold  standard  1 — ^Yes. 

1639.  Do  you  think  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  that  they  should 
continue  to  have  the  gold  standard  which  we  have,  or  not? — Person- 
ally, you  know,  while  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  about  the  proceed- 
ings of  our  own  country,  I  hesitate  to  give  a  very  strong  opinion  about 
other  countries.    I  do  think  some  countries  were  hasty  in  adopting  the 

Sid  standard,  and  need  not  have  done  it.  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
^rmany  did  not  make  a  mistake  in  1871,  and  disturb  very  much  the 
correiieies  of  the  world,  by  adopting  the  gold  standard  just  in  the  way 
she  did,  but  that  is  merely  a  question  of  opinion;  it  is  done,  and  we 
cannot  alter  it. 

1640.  That  being  done,  have  you  looked  forward  to  what  is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  future;  whether  you  look  forward  at  all  to  the  world 
adopting  a  gold  standard  at  some  time  hereafter,  or  whether  you  think 
things  will  always  continue,  some  countries  with  a  gold  and  some  with 
a  silver  standard? — I  hope  sincerely  that  we  shall  have  both  metals 
used. 

1641.  You  do  not  ever  look  forward  to  one  uniform  standard  for  the 
world  t — ^I  do  not  think  the  world  would  gain  anything  by  it.  I  mean 
to  say  in  this  way,  that  I  think  there  are  many  countries  for  which  sil- 
?er  is  most  stable;  far  more  stable  than  gold. 

1642.  For  the  standard,  or  for  the  cuiTcncyt — ^For  the  currency  of 
the  country. 

1643.  You  think  the  standard  and  the  currency  necessarily  go  to- 
ifetherf — Well,  of  course  you  might  have  a  bank-note  currency;  but 
then,  in  the  case  of  India,  it  is  a  very  serious  consideration,  how  you 
can  arrange  it,  even  if  you  wish  to  do  it,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
Carrying  on  that  gold  standard  without  a  gold  circulation,  and  you  have 
^ot  to  deal  with  such  a  peculiar  country,  a  country  addicted  to  hoard- 
ing a  vast  mass  of  metal-^the  difficulty  is  very  great  indeed,    l^ou 
^Knight  have  a  gold  standard,  and  these  rupees  might  be  regarded  as  so 
^nany  inconvertible  things;  that  is  what  some  people  have  suggested. 

1644.  I  only  wanted  to  g*et  at  your  view.  I  knew  you  were  so  very 
strong  as  regards  the  £uglish  stand^d,  and  wanted  to  know  whether 
.^^on  contemplated  the  possibility  of  that  standard  ever  becoming  a 
'^^nniversal  one,  or  not f — ^I  do  not  know  at  the  present  moment.  I  suppose 
^here  is  hardly  gold  enough  in  the  world  to  create  a  universal  gold 
^^tandnrd. 

1645.  Kot  if  the  gold  is  to  be  used  for  the  currency;  but,  supposing 
:St  were  possible  to  have  a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  currency,  would 
^^he  quantity  of  the  gold  make  a  great  difference f — ^No,  it  would  not;  in 
^ur  country,  for  instance,  we  might,  if  we  cho$«e,  have  a  gold  standard 

sknd  comparatively  a  small  amount  of  gold.    We  do  use  a  great  quan- 
^ty  of  gold,  because  we  have  such  an  aversion  to  small  notes,  but  we 

:might  have  a  very  large  amount  of  currency  with  a  comparatively  small 

^onount  of  gold. 

1646.  And  you  are  in  favor,  I  think,  or  you  used  to  be,  In  favor  of 
small  notes  t — ^I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  have  theui)  i£  tAi^^  ax^ 
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SO  good  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  That  is  all  I  have  said.  I  do  not 
see,  on  principle,  why  we  should  not  have  them  as  long  as  they  are 
well  secured  by  an  abundant  gold  reserve. 

1G47.  Chairman.  If  you  regard  your  standard,  whatever  it  is,  as 
chiefly  a  measure  of  the  relative  value  of  commodities  rather  than  as 
the  actual  medium  of  exchange,  would  there  not  be  an  advantage  in 
having  the  same  standard  in  all  countries,  that  is  to  say,  the  same 
measure  to  which  you  refer  your  relative  values  t — ^I  should  think  there 
would,  if  it  could  be  arranged  ;  I  should  see  no  objection  certainly  to 
everybody  having  the  same  standard,  but  you  have  got  so  much  to  do 
before  you  can  have  it.  For  instance,  you  could  not  do  it  with  the 
present  supply  of  gold,  without  making  bank  notes  circulate,  in  coun- 
tries like  India,  to  an  enormous  extent.  It  would  not  be  possible. 
And  then  you  can  not  do  it  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen ;  it  is  a  long  business. 
But,  if  you  come  to  the  abstract  question  whether  it  would  not  be  good 
for  the  world  to  have  the  same  standard  of  value,  I  should  say  it  would ; 
but,  in  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  things,  I  think  that  we  must 
expect,  and,  I  should  think,  wish,  that  silver  should  be  used  as  well 
as  gold.  If  silver,  for  instance,  were  demonetized  over  the  whole  world, 
there  must  be  involved  an  enormous  loss  to  someone. 

1G48.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Are  we  quite  clear  what  is  meant  by 
that  word  "demonetized!'' — Well,  I  mean,  ceasing  to  be  legal  tender 
in  tbe  currency  of  great  countries. 

1G49.  The  currency  is  different;  the  chairman  has  put  a  distinction 
between  the  currency  and  the  standard! — What  we  are  talking  of  to- 
day is  India,  and  practically  it  is  the  currency  as  well  as  the  standard. 

1650.  Chairman.  Youi*  view  is  that,  except  in  a  highly  organized  con- 
dition of  credit,  it  is  impracticable  to  have  the  standard  of  a  different 
metal  from  the  currency! — ^That  is  my  view. 

1651.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  You  have  said,  I  think,  that  the  first 
step  you  would  take,  if  the  finances  of  India  became  disordered,  would 
be  economy;  but  put  that  aside  for  the  moment.  If  that  were  impos- 
sible, do  I  gather  that  you  would  prefer  having  recourse  to  increased 
taxation,  rather  than  stopping  the  free  coinage  of  silver;  that  it  would 
be  the  less  evil  of  the  two! — It  is  an  uncommonly  difficult  thing  for  a 
person  who  has  not  lived  in  India  for  20  years,  who  has  only  been  a 
visitor,  to  give  an  opinion  npon  that  question ;  but  I  should  say,  speak- 
ing off  hand,  from  what  study  I  have  given  to  the  question  of  taxation 
in  India,  though  I  am  quite  alive  to  the  difficulties — the  great  difficul- 
ties— I  think  it  would  be  a  far  more  serious  political  difficulty  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  injure  the  currency  of  India,  than  to  impose  fresh 
taxes;  but  I  believe  that  you  might  do  a  great  deal  without  imposing 
fresh  taxes,  by  those  economies  of  the  resources  of  India  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

1652.  There  has  been  a  question  which  the  chairman  has  alluded  to, 
of  an  import  duty  on  silver,  and  puttuig  a  higher  mintage  upon  silver 
at  the  mint! — Yes. 

1653.  Might  I  ask  you,  would  you  think  those  less  objectionable 
methods  of  meeting  the  evil,  than  stopping  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
or  having  recourse  to  general  taxation ! — If  you  put  it  in  that  way, 
which  is  the  least  evil,  I  should  say  it  was  a  less  evil  to  put  on  a  heavy 
seignorage  or  an  import  duty,  than  to  stop  the  free  coinage — a  less 
evil,  but  I  am  not  in  fa,\^m.T  of  it  on  principle. 

1654.  I  put  it  advisedly  as  tbe  less  evil  of  the  two! — ^Yes. 

1655.  Mr.  Courtney.  You  seem  to  think  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
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expenditare  of  India  on  public  works  is  wrongly  charged  to  revenue  t — 
Yes. 

1656.  Do  yon  suggest  that  the  Indian  Government  should  run  into 
debt  every  year! — Not  more  than  other  people  do. 

1657.  Well,  but,  in  respect  of  tJiese  public  works,  it  should  incur 
debtl — ^I  think  that  the  amount  spent  out  of  reveuue  for  public  works 
is  far  greater  than  it  would  be  in  this  country  on  similar  works,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  it  should  be  so.  I  put  it  before  the  under  secretary 
of  state  when  I  was  in  the  House,  I  think  in  the  year  1872,  and  his 
only  answer  was  "  Oh  I  it  is  quite  true,  but  we  can  not  trust  our  offi- 
cials." Well,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  reply.  I  think  some  one 
ought  to  be  obtained  who  can  be  trusted,  rather  than  that  the  money 
should  be  taken  out  of  revenue,  which  ought  not  to  be  taken  out  of 
revenue. 

1658.  That  was  his  excuse  for  not  charging  to  capital! — ^What  he 
admitted  would  be  charged  to  capital  in  Europe. 

1659.  That  was  made  20  years  ago! — Yes;  and  the  amount  spent 
since  that  time  out  of  revenue  must  have  been  enormous. 

1660.  If  your  plan  were  adopted,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fiind  in  respect  of  the  capital  so  raised! — Yes,  it  would, 
no  doubt. 

1661.  And  would  there  be  much  difference  at  the  present  day  between 
the  charge  for  sinking  fund  in  payment  of  past  capital  expended  and 
the  charge  tor  new  works! — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  difference; 
at  any  rate,  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Speaking  now,  at  this 
particular  moment,  for  instance,  supposing  the  Indian  Government 
were  in  any  difficulty  about  the  question  we  are  discussing,  and  they 
were  to  spend  several  million  rupees  less  out  of  revenue,  it  would,  at 
auy  rate,  enable  them  to  tide  over  a  difficulty,  and  see  how  things  were 
going  later. 

1662.  Of  course  it  would  very  much  relieve  the  Government,  if  they 
did  not  pay  their  way  and  went  into  debt.  If  they  went  on  what  you 
hold — I  am  not  disputing  it — to  be  the  right  principle,  would  not  their 
financial  position  now  be  very  much  the  same;  instead  of  spending 
three  millions  this  year  out  of  revenue  upon  new  works,  they  might  bor- 
I'ow  the  three  millions  in  respect  to  the  new  works,  but  they  would  have 
to  spend  much  the  same  sum  on  the  other  hand  in  payment  of  the  sink- 
ing fand  in  respect  of  past  works! — If  you  spread  it  over  50  years,  and 
x^pay  60  millions  in  respect  of  the  50  years,  it  would  be  the  same 
tiling,  but  in  one  year  it  would  be  very  much  less. 

1663.  Surely  you  are  acquainted  with  the  case  of  municipalities  in 
Cngland;   where  there  is  an  amount  borrowed  in  the  year,  and  an 
amount  paid  in  the  year,  and  the  two  nearly  balance  one  another.    An 
amount  borrowed  in  respect  of  new  works;  an  amount  paid  to  the  sink- 
ing fund  in  respect  of  old  works.    In  respect  of  the  exactness  of  the 
amount  the  two  things  are  nearly  the  same.    The  amount  borrowed 
and  the  amount  paid  to  the  sinking  fund  often  nearly  equalize! — It 
might  be  so  in  certain  cases;  but  I  think  that,  for  some  considerable 
period  after  you  began  a  new  system,  you  would  have  a  great  saving 
put  of  revenue  for  the  time;  then  in  the  end  over  a  long  series  of  years 
it  would  come  very  much  to  the  same  thing,  no  doubt. 

1664.  Would  it  be  justifiable  to  begin  a  new  system,  without  taking 
into  account  what  had  been  done  in  the  past! — Well,  my  view  is  that 
the  thing  has  not  been  correct  all  through;  I  think  it  has  been  too 
V^t  a  burden  on  the  existing  taxpayer. 
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1665.  But  that  has  been  in  tbe  x>ast;  the  question  is  whether  the 
present  taxpayer,  having  escaped  the  burden  which  he  ou^ht  to  have 
borne  in  res|>ect  of  past  expenditure,  should  be  let  off  ])reseut  expendi- 
ture?— ^I  only  put  it  as  a  way  of  meeting  a  very  great  difficulty  at  the 
present  moment,  supx>osing  that  difficulty  to  arise.  Of  course,  up  to 
the  present  time,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  on  the  average  there 
has  been  a  surplus  every  year  for  the  last  10  years,  on  the  average  of 
years;  but  then  Lord  Herschell  put  the  question  to  me  of  there  being  a 
further  fall  and  a  very  serious  deficiency.  I  should  not  advocate  that 
system  if  I  could  help  it,  the  plan  of  the  Indian  Government  beiog 
financially  a  very  strong  and  commendable  one;  but  I  think  it  is  a  lit- 
tle severe  upon  the  men  of  the  present  moment,  and  certainly  this 
might  be  used  as  a  means  of  tiding  over  what  might  be  only  a  temporaiy 
difficulty. 

1666.  You  referred  to  Mr.  Van  den  Bei^s  observations! — Yes. 
1607.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  those  f — I  have  only  eeeo.  them 

in  the  newsjxaper  and  a  paper  sent  to  me  by  a  Mr.  Simpson  in  Calcutta. 
His  Jetter  is  dated  20th  June,  1892. 

1668.  He  does  not  give  the  date? — He  does  not  give  the  date;  Itbink 
it  was  in  1886,  six  years  ago;  I  have  thought  mach  more  of  what  Sir 
David  Barbour  has  said. 

1609.  Are  you  aware  of  the  amount  of  gold  that  is  in  Java  just  nowl— 
No,  I  am  not. 

1670.  You  spoke  of  the  amount  of  gold  that  would  be  required  if  a 
gold  standard  was  establif^hed  in  India,  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
the  rupee  as  actual  currency  f — Yes. 

1671.  As  far  as  I  understand  it,  the  proposal  of  the  Currency  Associ- 
ation is  to  suspend  the  coinage  of  rupees;  to  establish  a  free  coinage  of 
gold! — Yes. 

1672.  And  then,  if  necessary,  to  contract  the  circulation  of  rupees  by 
withdrawing  the  coin,  until  they  bring  the  value  of  the  rupee  into  ^ 
certain  ratio  with  value  of  gold? — Yes. 

1673.  That  is  what  has  been  done  in  Netherlands  India t — ^Yes. 

1674.  They  do  not  now  freely  coin  gold  there,  but  they  do  in  HoUaO^ 
for  the  use  of  Java;  it  comes  to  the  same  thing? — Yes. 

1675.  You  do  not  know  how  much  gold  it  has  been  found  neeessaf^ 
to  have  in  Java!— No,  I  do  not  know:  but  I  think,  in  order  to  form  ^^^ 
opinion  and  to  apply  that  opinion  to  India,  you  would  have  to  know  ^ 
great  deal  about  tlie  condition  of  Java,  the  amount  of  the  circulation 
that  there  is  of  silver,  and  the  character  of  the  people,  whether  the;^ 
are  organized  as  the  Indian  people  are  as  re^u^s  information,  and  s^ 
on.  I  should  have  thought  that  they  were  a  very  abject  and,  I  wa^ 
going  to  say,  excessively  governed  people,  with  litUe  power  of  initi- 
ative, not  at  all  like  the  Indian  natives. 

1676.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  mass  of  the  Indian  people  are  gov-^ 
erned  too! — ^Yes;  but  I  think  they  are  extaremely  shrewd  and  deveir 
about  money  matters  and  they  are  excitable  upon  them. 

1677.  However,  these  are  the  figures  which  we  have  before  us,  which 
I  ^ve  you.  ^^  On  the  31st  March  last.  Bank  of  Java,  including  head 
office  at  Batavia,  branches  in  five  principal  towns  in  Java,  and  bo  on, 
notes  3,600,000Z.;  sUver,  2,973,000^. ;  gold,  372,000Z.1— Yes. 

1678.  A  very  small  proportion! — ^A  very  small  proportion;  much  too 
small,  I  should  suppose. 

1679.  But  there  is  no  practical  difference  in  the  value  between  gold 
and  silver  f — !N^o,  that  may  be;  but  I  do  not  think  we  would  at  aU  argue 
from  that  aa  to  what  would  happen  in  Iiidi^ 
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1680.  Ton  can  not  conclade  absolutely,  bat  it  sn^rgests  the  possibility 
of  getting  on  in  India  without  any  difficulty  with  a  comparatively 
small  stock  of  gold  there? — ISOy  if  Mr.  Daniell  is  right  that  they  are  so 
Tery  fond  of  gold,  if  they  get  a  chance  of  turning  tiieir  silver  into  gold 
they  might  do  it,  and  they  could  do  it  if  they  chose,  if  it  suited  them, 
on  a  very  great  scale,  and  that  might  lead  to  very  large  exi)ort  from 
Europe. 

1681.  We  have  evidence  that  the  people  of  Java  are  more  or  less 
governed  and  quite  unconscious  of  any  change.  They  do  not  like  the 
gold;  though  it  is  the  standard,  it  is  not  in  circulation.  They  look 
upon  pieces  of  gold  with  surprise.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  of 
India  might  be  unaware  in  the  same  way  of  the  change) — I  think  they 
would  be  very  much  aware;  they  imported  from  the  whole  world  last 
year  6,500,0(I0{.  according  to  the  statistical  abstract. 

1682.  But  the  millions  of  India  do  not  see  any  gold  T — ^No,  of  course, 
they  do  not. 

1683.  The  rupee  would  be  in  circulation  very  much  the  same  as 
before f — ^It  might  be;  I  do  not  know. 

1684.  Would  their  daily  life  be  affected  by  any  sense  even  that  the 
value  of  the  rupee  had  been  changed) — It  would  be  if  they  had  to  give 
more  money  for  their  food. 

1685.  That  often  happens,  and  they  do  not  know  the  cause  of  it;  we 
have  to  give  less  money  for  things  here;  some  people  say  it  is  because 
gold  is  scarcer,  others  because  things  are  more  easily  produced! — ^Yes. 

li'M,  The  mass  of  the  people  are  not  affected  by  the  sense  of  their 
loss!— They  are  affected  favourably. 

1687.  Are  they  affected  by  the  sense  of  cause  of  the  relative  cheap- 
ness of  things;  out  of  the  30,000,000  in  England,  can  20,000  people 
say,  with  any  real  authority,  why  they  are  buying  things  cheaper  now 
than  they  were  20  years  ago! — ^I  dare  say  not;  they  are  only  very 
pleased  that  they  do. 

1688.  If  you  put  on  a  new  tax  in  India,  that  would  be  appreciated 
everywhere! — ^They  would  very  much  object  to  anything  which  led  to 
a  rise  of  prices. 

1(hS9.  I  put  it  now  in  the  roughest  way:  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
dodge  the  currency  without  their  knowing  it;  and  would  it  be  possible 
to  put  on  a  new  tax  without  their  knowing  it! — ^Well,  I  can  not,  of 
course,  oithand,  say,  but,  I  think,  having  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
people  of  India  and  to  the  great  circulation  of  their  newRpai)ers,  and 
soon,  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous,  iwlitically,  to  interfere  with  the 
carrency.    That  is  my  impression. 

1690.  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  educated  class 
amount  tlie  natives  of  Java  corresponding  to  the  educated  class 
amongst  the  natives  of  India! — That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  know, 
jjecanse  J  think  you  can  not  judge  without  knowing  that,  in  making 
comparison  of  the  two  cases. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


KE.  HEBMAHV  SCHMIDT  CALLED  DT  AED  EZAMIEED. 

,1691.  Chairman.  Have  you  given  attention  to  the  currency  ques- 
tion, especially  in  its  relation  to  India! — 1  have,  my  lord. 

16»2.  You  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  the  tinancea  of  India 
we  experienced  owing  to  the  iali  in  the  gold  price  o£  ^vei^— X^^^ 
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1693.  And  are  you  acquainted  with  the  prox>osals  which  have  been 
made  by  the  Indian  Currency  Association  with  the  view  of  remedying^ 
the  evils  under  which  they  are  suffering! — Yes,  my  lord,  1  am. 

1694.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  proposal  tbat  gold 
should  be  made  the  standard  in  India,  instead  of  silverl — I  never 
heard  it  proi>osed  that  a  gold  standard  in  the  strict  economic  sense  of 
the  word  should  be  introduced  into  India.  The  proposals  which  have 
come  before  me,  which  are  also  those  of  the  Indian  Currency  Associa- 
tion, amount  to  the  introduction  of  a  kind  of  limping  standard,  such 
as  exists  at  present  in  France,  in  Holland,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in 
Germany;  that  is  to  say,  to  open  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold, 
at  the  same  time  allowing  the  present  existing  rupees  to  continue  aft 
legal  tender.  You  do  not  demonetize  these  rupees,  nor  melt  them  and 
sell  them  as  bar  silver,  in  order  to  introduce  a  standard  like  the  Eng- 
lish gold  standard;  but  you  introduce  a  kind  of  limping  standard,  and 
keep  those  rupees  in  circulation. 

169r).  Mr.  Courtney.  Stopping,  however,  the  free  coinage  of  a'l- 
verf — Stopping  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  yes,  sir;  stopjiing  the  far- 
ther production  of  rupees. 

1696.  CnAiEMAN.  Well,  not  stopping  it  absolutely,  the  proposal 
would  allow  of  the  Government  coining! — Well,  I  have  very  strong 
opinions  that,  even  if  allowed,  that  would  never  come  into  operation, 
because  your  difficulty  would  be  the  great  number  of  rupees.  If  roa 
introdu(;e  gold,  your  diflBculty  would  be  that  already  too  many  rupees 
are  existing. 

1697.  Why! — Because  you  could  not  keep  the  old  rupees  at  par  with 
gold. 

1(>98.  Mr.  CouETNEY.  Would  not  that  depend  upon  what  par  you 
endeavore<l  to  set  up! — No,  sir;  that  would  depend  upon  the  relative 
amount  of  the  gold  in  circulation  to  the  silver  in  circulation.  If  to-day 
you  took  the  existing  price,  say  of  1«.  3<f.,  and  closed  the  mints  to  the 
free  coinage  in  India,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  bar  silver  would  be  so 
tremendous  that,  whatever  rate  you  fixed,  the  next  day  it  would  be 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  value  of  silver  in  London,  and  yon 
would  probably  never  again  see  any  rates  approaching  the  old  ratea^ 
provided  circumstances  continue  as  at  present  in  the  silver  market 

1699.  Chairman.  But  do  they  not  continue  to  coin  guilders  in  Hol- 
land ? — No,  my  lord. 

1700.  Are  there  no  guilders  coined  there! — No,  my  lord. 

1701.  Since  when! — Since  1873.  I  have  brought  the  law  about  th^^ 
with  me.  In  fact,  the  law  as  proposed  in  Holland  originally  was  *^ 
sell  the  existing  florins.  That  law  was  rejected  by  the  second  chat^' 
ber  as  premature,  and  then  a  law  was  passed  introducing  gold  wbil^ 
keeping  the  existing  silver  in  circulation;  but  a  law  has  been  pass^* 
in  1884  authorizing  the  Government  to  melt  some  existing  florins  ari^ 
sell  them  as  bar  silver  in  the  open  market  (25  million  florins).  Tht> 
law,  however,  has  never  been  put  into  execution. 

1702.  Mr.  Courtney.  Is  there  not  a  possibility  of  the  Governmeti^' 
of  Holland  still  coining  if  they  so  wish,  not  freely! — As  far  as  I  kno^ 
it  could  no  more  coin  silver  for  legal  tender  than  the  English  Goverif^ 
ment  could;  in  any  case  it  has  never  thought  of  coining  since  1873.* 

*  Note  by  Mr.  Sclimidt.    Since  giving  this  answer  I  have  referred  to  the  KngHftl^ 

Mint  Report  of  1884,  in  which  it  is  stated  (page  32)  that  the  silver  required  for  th^ 

coinage  of  token  money  in  Holland  is  obtained,  not  by  pnrchasing  inji^ots  in  th0 

market^  but  by  melting  2^-flonn  pieces,  because  the  purchase  of  bar  silver  might 

l&ad  to  the  exportation  of  gold. 
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1703.  That  is  not  the  point;  the  English  Government  does  coin  silver. 
Does  not  the  Government  of  Holland  still  possess  a  power  to  coin 
silver,  if  they  see  fitt — No,  not  legal  tender — token  money.  The  En- 
glish Government  can  not  coin  legal-tender  silver. 

1704.  Chairman.  They  could  coin  any  amount  of  silver  they  liked ; 
tliey  could  coin  to  any  extent  legal-tender  silver  in  England;  it  is  only 
tbat  not  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  silver  is  legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  one's  debts,  but  the  Government  can  coin  as  much  of  it  as  they 
please  f — By  legal  tender  I  meant  unlimited  legal  tender,  my  lord. 

1705.  Sir  KEaiNALD  Welby.  At  page  173  it  says  no  one  may,  the 
State  may  coin  alone! — ^That  has  oeen  altered  since;  that  is  not 
correct,  sir. 

1706.  Chairman.  When  has  it  been  altered! — A  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  which  authority  was  given — this  is  by  Mr.  Van  den  Berg  in 
1879— to  the  executive,  not  only  to  coin  gold,  but  also  to  withdraw 
silver  from  circulation  and  to  sell  it  in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  might  be  deemed  necessary.  ^^After  a  prolonged  debate  the 
new  bill  was  carried  through  the  Lower  House  by  a  vote  of  37  to  35; 
but,  when  it  came  on  for  discussion  in  the  First  Chamber,  it  was 
rejected,  the  Upi>er  House  strongly  objecting  to  an  eventual  demone- 
tisation and  sale  of  silver,  and  deeming  it  the  proper  course  not  to 
enter  into  any  fresh  legislation  on  the  subject,  but  simply  to  prolong 
the  provisional  monetary  law  passed  in  June,  1875,  which,  if  not 
renewed,  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1876. 

^^  Under  these  circumstances,  no  other  alternative  was  left  to  Gov- 
ernment but  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  First  Chamber;  and  a  short 
bill  to  that  effect  was  accordingly  brought  before  the  legislature,  pro- 
posing the  renewal  for  a  frirther  12  months  of  the  law  of  Jane,  1875. 
The  bill  was  at  once  agreed  to  by  both  Chambers,  the  Government 
giving  them  to  understand  that  in  the  course  of  that  further  12  months 
a  fresh  attempt  would  be  made  to  bring  in  a  bill  with  a  view  to  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question. 

"But  no  striking  events  occurring  in  the  money  market,  Government 
gradually  changed  its  policy.    Throughout  the  whole  of  1877  rates  of 
exchange  fluctuated  but  littie,  and  a  final  arrangement  of  the  money 
system  therefore  not  being  considered  urgent,  it  was  thought  suflBcient 
for  the  moment  to  prolong  the  suspension  of  the  coinage  of  silver,  not 
for  another  year,  however,  but  until  otherwise  determined  upon  by  law. 
A  bill  to  that  effect  was  adopted  without  any  opposition  by  both 
Chambers  (law  of  December  9th,  1877),  and  since  then  the  matter  re- 
ined in  the  same  position  in  which  it  had  been  brought  by  the 
flJeasure  of  1875;  the  introduction  of  gold  as  standard  coin  of  the 
'^Im  concurrently  with  the  silver  coins  issued  before  the  law  of  June, 
1875,  had  been  passed. 

**Thus  the  system  of  the  Stalon  hoiteiLx  has  been  working  in  Holland 
Or  these  four  years,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  as  a  rule  it  has  been 
'oing  wonderfully  well,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  France." 

1707.  But  that  does  not  say  that  the  Government  does  not  coin  sil- 
ver!— It  does  not  coin,  and  I  believe  it  cannot. 

1708.  That  does  not  say  that  it  cannot;  whether  it  does  or  does  not 
Clay  be  a  different  question f — "To  prolong  the  suspension  of  the  coin- 


age of  silver,"  it  says  distinctly  here. 
1700.  Mr.  Courtney.  Of  the  i 


free  coinage  of  silver,  he  means? — "  The 
oinage  of  silver." 

1710.  It  means  the  free  coinage  of  silver.    That  was  what  was  doikft 
ti  1873^'  they  stopped  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
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1711.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  That  was  the  coinage  for  anybody  who 
brought  silver! — They  cannot  coin  silver. 

1712.  Chairman.  In  France  they  coin  silver  still  T — In  France  tliey 
are  absolutely  forbidden  to  coin  silver  by  a  convention  amongst  the 
Latin  Union. 

1713.  Do  yon  mean  that  France  has  coined  no  silver  since  1874!— 
That  France  has  coined  no  silver  since  1878, 1  think,  but  I  can  pive 
you  the  exact  date,  if  you  like — no  fiill  legal-tender  silver.  The  coinagfe 
of  silver  was  subject  to  a  monetary  convention  of  the  states  of  the  Latin 
Union.  At  first  they  were  allowed  to  coin  every  year  so  much,  aod 
afterwards  they  were  prevented;  they  cannot  coin  a  single  five-frane 
piece.    The  coinage  of  silver  began  to  be  limited  in  France  in  1874. 

1714.  That  is  the  free  coinage  of  silver ! — In  1874  the  Latin  Union 
introduced  the  system  of  coining  so  much  a  year. 

1715.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  have  been  no  new  francs  since 
1874!— 13^0,  sir;  1878. 

1716.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  :  Do  they  not  coin  silrer  in  France  for 

fold! — Ko,  sir;  they  are  absolutely  prohibited  in  every  state  of  the 
latin  Union  to  coin  a  single  full  legal-tender  silver  piece, 

1717.  Chairman.  How  is  that  brought  about! — By  a  convention  of 
the  Latin  Union  in  1878,  my  lord,  which  in  France  was  ratified  by  a 
law  passed  by  the  Government. 

1718.  Where  did  you  find  that! — If  you  will  allow  me,  I  read  to  yon 
what  M.  Ottomar  Haupt  says:  ^^En  1878,  la  Conference  monetaire  se 
r^unit  de  nouveau  et  on  propage  la  Convention,  purement  et  simple- 
men  t,  jusqu'au  1®' Janvier  188G,  sans  y  apporter  aucune  modification, 
excepts  que  la  suspension  complete  de  la  frappe  des  pieces  de  5  francs 
devient  un  fait  accompli."  (Histoire  Monetaire  de  notre  Temps,  pp. 
398-399.)  I  think  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  about  that.  In  France 
it  is  absolutely  forbidden  by  law  to  coin  legal  tender  silver.  The  law 
of  1st  August  of  1879,  sec.  9,  says:  "Le  monnayage  des  pieces  deS 
francs  d'argent  est  provisoiremeut  suspendu."  This  was  confirmed  by 
the  convention  of  6th  November,  1885  (see  English  Mint  Report,  1885, 
I>age  80). 

1719.  Mr.  Courtney.  France  may  coin  five-franc  pieces.  You  will 
need  to  look  at  that  more  carefully  ! — ^No,  she  can  not.  That  is  the  only 
full  legal  tender  silver  money  that  exists  in  France. 

1720.  She  may  coin  franc  pieces! — Every  government  has  a  right  to 
coin  as  much  subsidiary  coin  as  they  like.    When  I  speak  of  legal  ten- 
der, 1  always  mean  unlimited  legal  tender.    But,  coming  to  your  ques- 
tion, my  lord,  I  have  to  say  that  the  introduction  of  that  system  of  the 
*' limping  standard^  would,  in  my  opinion,  require  a  great  amount  of 
gold  for  India  at  the  present  moment.    I  do  not  see  how  India  is  in 
a  position  to  command  that  gold.    If  you  do  not  have  sufficient  gold, 
the  result  would  be  that  you  would  introduce  the  monetary  system  o^ 
France,  but  have  the  monetary  situation  of  Spain,  where  the  legal  posi- 
tion is  nearly  the  same  as  in  France,  but  where  practically  silver  is  tla^ 
currency  and  gold  at  a  premium.    You  have  here  the  two  cases  befr>^ 
you.    Which  of  the  two  will  happen  in  India!    I  think  they  may  ^ 
considered  a  posteriori  facts  which  will  help  you  to  solve  this  questi^^^ 
In  France  you  have  the  existence  of  the  legal  tender  five-franc  pie^^ 
and  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  gold  sufficient  to  guarantee  f> 
exchange  of  this  silver  against  gold     In  Spain  you  have  a  similar  le^^ 
position,  but  you  do  not  have  sufficient  gold,  and  therefore  the  lej 
arrangements  fall  to  the  ground,  and  gold  is  at  a  premium. 

1721.  Chalruan,  Do  you  know  w\iat  ^iife  eoTi^XXotL^  ol  \x^j^^  ^ac^ 
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regards  the  exports  and  imports  in  Spain  f —  liTo,  I  have  not  brought 
those  figures  with  me. 

1722.  What  I  mean  is,  does  not  the  fact  that  you  have  the  cx)ndition 
of  things  that  you  have  described  in  Spain  have  something  to  do  with 
the  conditions  of  trade  and  its  credit t — The  exports  and  imports,  as 
far  as  the  balance  of  mercantile  trade  goes,  are  in  favor  of  Spain,  but 
80  they  must  be  in  favor  of  every  country  that  has  a  fc^eign  debt. 
Merchandise  would  not  give  vou  an  exact  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  total  indebtedness.  But  tLe  premium  of  gold  is  simply  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  introduced  too  large  an  amount  of  five-peseta 
pieces.    If  you  go  to  Spain,  you  get  paid  in  silver  pesetas. 

1723.  Do  you  think  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  condition  of 
their  credit t — ^No,  it  is  the  condition  of  the  currency.  They  have  too 
much  silver  in  proportion  to  gold,  and  there  is  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  whether  the  Bank  of  Spain  will  always  be  able  to  pay  in 
golil 

1724.  In  France  they  can  not  always  get  goldl — 'Soj  but  there  is  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  about  the  ability. 

172o.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  a  gold  standard 
m  iQdia,  by  stopping  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  without  any  consider- 
able  stock  of  gold  in  India  f — ^No,  my  lord. 

1726.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  eflFect  on  the  trade  of  India 
of  stopping  the  free  coinage  of  silver  f- — I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  followed  immediately  by  a  very  large 
fall  in  the  price  of  silver  in  London.  Silver  would  go  down  abnost 
beyond  expectation,  perhaps  to  less  than  two-thirds  of  its  present  price; 
and  theretore  India  would  be  in  this  position,  that  Japan,  China,  and 
the  other  countries  which  have  the  silver  standard,  would  compete 
with  India  on  exceedingly  favorable  terms.  Her  trade  to  those  coun- 
tries would  at  first  be  cut  off  almost  entirely,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
exports  of  India  would  be  competed  with  in  gold  countries  on  very 
profitable  terms  by  those  silver  countries.  Later  on,  no  doubt,  a  fall 
in  the  general  prices  in  India  will  take  place,  and  then  the  matter  may 
be  remedied,  but  at  first  the  imports  and  exports  will  be  greatly 
affected. 

1727.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  workable  scheme! — If  you  have 
sufficient  gold,  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost,  certainly. 

1728.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  gold  that  would  be 

necessary! — I  have  been  thinking  of  that.    But  I  regret  I  can  not  give 

a  definite  opinion,  not  knowing  India.    I  have  never  been  in  India. 

It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  people  there. 

Bot,  if  European  countries  are  any  guide,  I  can  give  you  a  few  figures* 

In  France  the  gold  in  the  country  is  estimated  at  160,000,000/.  sterling, 

the  silver  at  130,000,00i>/.  sterling,  so,  having  more  gold  than  silver, 

ttey  can  maintain  the  parity.    In  Spain  they  have  8,000,OOOZ.  sterling 

^old — ^the  best  estimates — and  they    have  25,000,000/.  silver  in   the 

Country,  so  one-third  gold  is  not  sufficient  there  to  keep  the  gold  at 

Par. 

1720.  Mr.  COUBTNBY.  What  is  the  prevailing  agio! — At  present  it 
^^  about  14  per  cent.  Italy  is  more  remarkable  still.  They  have  23,- 
^,000/.  of  gold  in  the  country,  and  perhaps  only  6,000,000/.  of  silver^ 
^Dd  still  there  is  a  premium  on  gold. 

1730.  Chairman.  Well,  that  would  rather  go  against  your  view 
^hat  it  is  determined  by  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold! — In  Italy  I  admit  it 
i^  not  a  question  of  gold  and  silver  entirely  5  the  issue  of  bank  notes 
^Iso  enters  into  it,  becaase  of  course  they  have  to  be  kept  at  pai^  \-\ift 
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same  sis  silver,  and  in  Italy  many  banks  issue  bank  notes — ^not  one 
bank,  as  in  Fran<:e,  and  they  refuse  to  give  gold  for  notes. 

1731.  How  is  tliat  in  Spain t — In  Spain  there  is  only  one  bank. 

1732.  Is  that  the  Government  bank? — ^The  Government  bank. 

1733.  And  do  they  limit  their  issue! — ^They  hold  a  certain  proportion 
of  bullion. 

1734.  Have  they  not  varied  that  proportion;  have  they  not  issued 
more  notes  in  proportion  to  their  bullion  1 — I  believe  last  summer  there 
was  an  over  issue,  but  it  was  not  much,  and  it  was  not  admitted  by  the 
authorities.  I  am  not  quite  acquainted  with  the  details,  but  I  believe 
the  difterence  was  that  the  Bank  of  Spain  held  bills  on  England  and 
France  which  they  counted  as  gold.  If  you  counted  them,  they  were 
within  their  limits;  but,  if  you  counted  the  actual  bullion  in  the  vaults, 
then  they  had  overdrawn.  But  they  argued  that  they  had  legal  au- 
thority for  counting  gold  bills  as  gold. 

1736.  What  is  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  in  Holland T— They 
have  90,000,000  florins  in  gold  and  130,000,000  florins  of  silver;  these 
figures  are  according  to  the  best  estimates.  In  the  bank  they  have 
today  40,000,000  florins  gold  and  22,000,000  florins  gold  bills,  \rhich 
they  have  the  right  to  count  as  gold,  which  makes  02,000,000  florins. 
against  84,000,000  florins  of  silver.  So,  if  I  can  not  answer  your  ques- 
tion about  India  direct,  because  it  depends  on  other  circumstances 
besides  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver— on  the  habits  of  the  people 
and  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  issue  of  paper — ^yet  I  think 
that,  taking  a  reasonable  view,  one-third  is  the  veiy  least  you  must 
have  in  gold  if  you  want  to  keep  your  silver  circulation  at  par.  Ifow, 
what  is  the  circulation  of  India  f    125,000,000L  T 

1736.  Mr.  COUBTNEY.  Before  you  go  to  that,  how  about  Dutch 
India! — Dutch  India;  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  reply  to 
that  question  a  little  later.  In  India  the  circulation  is,  I  think,  about 
120,000,OOOZ.  to  130,000,000L,  perhaps  150,000,000i.  Do  these  figures 
agree  with  yours!    I  should  like  to  take  your  figures. 

1737.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stbachey.  It  has  been  estimated  about  that!— 
In  the  Economic  Journal  they  made  a  careful  estimate,  and  brought  it 
out  at  120,000,000^.  I  think  it  is  rather  more;  I  think  150,000,0001. 
sterling  is  nearer  the  truth. 

1738.  Sir  Begin ald  Welby.  In  rupees  ! — In  rupees,  yes. 

1739.  You  are  not  including  notes! — No. 

1740.  You  know  Mr.  Harrison's  estimate  for  India! — That  waft  the 
estimate  in  the  journal  of  the  Economic  Association. 

1741.  I  think  I  read  it  in  the  Calcutta  Revieic, — Yes,  that  is  the  es- 
timate I  saw.    I  must  say  this,  that  Mr.  A.  de  Foville  has  estimated 
the  circulation  of  France  on  the  same  principle  as  applied  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison, and  upon  that  principle  has  come  to  a  figure  which  is  undoubtedly 
below  the  amount  of  silver  in  that  country.    I  would  not  go  so  far  afi 
Mr.  Ottomar  Haupt.    He  says  it  is  wrong  by  1,000  million  francs. 
But,  whether  that  is  so  or  not,  Mr.  de  Foville  is  undoubtedly  too  \o^ 
in  his  estimate.    The  same  system  has  brought  India's  circulation  o"^ 
at  120,000,000^.,    and  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  myself,  that  it  is  t^ 
little.    But,  even  at  120,000,000^.,  you  would  require  at  least  40,00^ 
OOOL  of  gold;  in  my  opinion  you  must  have  more. 

1742.  Mr.  Courtney.  I  asked  you  to  come  to  the  question  of  Dut^ 
India. — I  come  to  that  now;  I  only  desired  to  finish  my  answer  ^ 
Lord  Herschell's  question  first. 

1743.  Chairman.  The  figures  we  have  as  regards  Holland  diff^ 
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from  yours.    Yon  give  the  amount  of  silver  as  less  than  one-half  the 
gold?— No.    130,000,000  florins  as  against  90,000,000  florins  gold. 

1744.  I  mean  the  amount  of  gold  is  more  than  one-half  the  silver T — 
Ye«. 

1745.  Well,  what  we  have  had  given  us  is  this,  that  the  gold  in 
Holland  alone  is  put  at  5,000,000/.  sterling! — That  is  quite  right;  that 
agrees  with  my  estimate,  my  lord. 

1746.  But  then  the  silver  is  put  at  11,000,0001.  T— It  is  perfectly  right; 
my  figures  are  really  the  same;  but  I  did  mention  to  you  that  there 
are  22,000,000  florins  gold  bills  in  Holland,  which  are  counted  as  gold, 
and  you  have  not  included  those.  That  is  according  to  this  week's 
return  of  the  Netherlands  Bank.  If  you  take  the  bank  reserve  at 
62,000,000  florins,  you  would  come  to  exactly  my  figures,  and  they  are 
€in]K)wered  to  count  gold  bills  as  gold.  With  regard  to  Dutch  India — 
to  Java — the  whole  circulation  of  Holland  is  virtually  at  the  back  to 
piarantee  the  convertibility  of  the  money  there.  But  there  is  one 
fiirther  remark  I  beg  to  make,  that  Java  is  hardly  large  enough  to  be 
a  renl  guide  to  India.  The  whole  circulation  of  Java  has  been  esti- 
mated at  4,000,000i.  sterling,  with  perhaps  500,(K)0Z.  sterling  in  gold. 
I  know  Mr.  Ottomar  Haupt's  estimates  are  higher,  but  Mr.  Van  den 
Beri?,  the  former  president  of  the  Java  Bank,  says  it  is  50,000,000 
florins.  You  might  be  able  to  keep  at  par  4,000,000Z.  sterling  silver 
by  irnaranteeing  its  convertibility  through  the  mother  country,  but  it 
would  be  quite  a  different  matter  with  150,000,000^  silver. 

1747.  What  would  be  the  effect,  in  your  view,  upon  the  trade  of  India, 
of  fixing  a  ratio  between  the  rupee  and  gold,  which  might  be  higher 
than  the  market  price  of  silver! — ^That,  of  course,  depends  upon  how 
much  higher.  It  depends  on  the  divergence.  The  greater  the  diver- 
gence, the  greater  the  effect  on  the  trade  of  India.  I  will  not  say  that 
10  per  cent  would  make  a  great  diflerence;  but  10  per  cent  might 
bring  about  a  fall  of  prices  in  India  of  10  per  cent.  The  Government 
income  would  fall  off,  the  income  from  railways  and  canals,  and  all 
those  items  which  have  risen  almost  pari  passu  with  the  fall  in  the  ex- 
change. 

1748.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  that  the  divergence 
miirht  become  so  great  that  the  trade  would  be  aftected  to  the  extent 
of  altering  the  balance T— I  am  sure  of  it;  I  am  sure  the  balance  will 
be  affected,  whatever  ratio  you  fix;  even  if  you  fix  the  ratio  of  the  day 
it  will  be  affected,  because  the  balance  will  depend  upon  the  ratio  of 
to-morrow;  it  will  be  the  ratio  of  to-morrow  that  will  affect  trade;  it 
is  not  the  ratio  of  to-day  that  will  affect  it.  If  you  take  the  actual  rate, 
l».2[Jd.,  or  Is.  2J<i.,  and  close  the  mints  to-night,  you  may  be  wrong 
by,  perhaps,  M,  per  oz.  standard  to-morrow. 

1749.  Do  you  think  that  the  trade  of  India  would  have  been  much 
less  than  it  is  if  the  rupee  had  remained  at  2s.  and  silver  had  not 
fallen  at  allf — ^Oh,  no;  I  do  not  think  so,  because  what  will  affect  trade 
is  the  competition  of  the  silver  countries  after  you  close  the  Indian  mints. 
If  silver  had  never  fallen,  the  whole  range  of  prices  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  remained  higher  in  England,  and  the  question  of  the 
competition  of  the  countries  further  east  would  not  come  in.  I  am 
quite  of  Mr.  O'Conor's  opinion,  if  you  were  to  raise  by  any  means  the 
^alue  of  silver  all  over  the  East,  the  result  would  not  be  felt  to  any 
yery  great  extent  in  India;  but  it  would  be  felt  in  England  by  a  rise 
fa  prices. 

1750.  Then  your  view  is  not  so  much  that  the  fall  in  silver  has  stim- 
'ilated  the  trade  in  the  past,  as  that,  if  you  were  to  prevent  the  fall  in 
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India  whilst  it  continaed  in  otlier  silver-using  countries,  the  effect  of  it 
would  be  serious  in  the  future? — It  will  be  exactly  what  happened  in 
Java,  where  for  10  years  the  trade  has  been  upset. 

1751.  But  are  you  aware  that  that  is  attributed  largely  to  othet 
causes  than  the  change  of  standard? — I  am  aware  of  that,  and  admit  it 
is  very  difficult  to  make  the  exact  comparison,  my  lord;  because,  un- 
fortunately, just  in  that  very  year  when  they  altered  the  monetary 
system  in  Java,  circumstances  arose  connected  with  the  plantations, 
which,  thoQgh  merely  coincident,  make  the  comparison  difficult  Bat 
I  dare  say  you  are  aware  of  those  very  able  letters  which  were  written 
in  1886  by  the  then  president  of  the  Java  Bank  to  the  viceroy;  and  he, 
after  going  into  every  item,  had  at  last  to  admit — and  he  is  an  unwilling 
witness,  because  he  was  one  of  those  wbo  proposed  the  change  in  the 
currency,  and  whose  authority  contributed  to  bring  about  that  change- 
he  has  had  to  admit  that  undoubtedly,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  Java  was  attributable  to  the  currency. 

1752.  But  do  you  know  whether  he  has  since  seen  reason  to  change 
that  opinion? — I  received  a  letter  from  him  this  week  on  the  subject, 
but  he  mentions  no  change  of  opinion.  He  thinks  the  best  solution  for 
India  would  be  to  alter  our  bank  act  in  this  way,  that  rupees  would 
be  made  legal  reserve.  He  is  in  favor  of  a  gold  standard  for  India,  I 
believe;  but  he  virtually  admits  that  it  cannot  be  done,  unless  yoa 
alter  the  English  bank  act,  and  take  the  rupee  here  as  legal  tender. 

1753.  Mr.  Courtney.  Legal  tender  at  home,  here,  you  mean?— Yes; 
in  any  case,  legal  reserve  as  cover  for  bank  notes. 

1754.  Sir  Thomas  Fabrer.  Does  his  letter  to  you  make  you  think 
that  he  still  believes  the  alteration  did  great  harm  to  Java? — I  can  only 
answer  that  by  saying  that  he  does  not  say  anything  in  his  letter  that 
his  views  on  that  subject  have  altered. 

1755.  I  only  wanted  that  question  answered,  whether  you  know  that 
he  has  changed  his  opinion  again,  or  not? — As  far  as  I  know,  sir,  he 
still  adheres  to  the  view  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  necessary  step 
for  Java  to  take,  because  the  Java  currency  should  be  the  same  as  the 
currency  of  the  mother  country. 

1756.  Yes;  but  did  he  think  that  it  had  done  harm  to  the  trade  of 
Java,  and  does  he  still  think  so? — He  did  think  so;  and,  as  fiu*  asl 
know,  he  thinks  so  stiil.  But  he  thinks  that,  in  India  as  in  Java,  in  a 
few  years  things  wouhi  right  themselves. 

1757.  Mr.  Courtney.  You  have  his  exact  words  there? — Yes,  I  have 
got  the  letter,  "But,  supposing  this  to  become  the  case, it  may  betiiken 
for  certain  that  within  a  short  space  of  time  all  the  rupees  that  left 
India  would  be  required  back  again,  just  as  was  the  case  with  the  sil- 
ver shippell  from  Java  to  Holland." 

1758.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Yes,  but  that  does  not  answer  my  ques- 
tion ;  I  want  to  know  whether  in  that  letter  to  you  he  intimates  that  he 
still  abides  by  his  opinion  of  188l>? — He  does  not  give  a  distinct  opin- 
ion in  the  letter;  he  suggests  tbat  our  bank  act  should  be  altered,  so 
as  to  allow  rupees  to  be  legal  reserve  here.  From  the  letter,  I  conclude: 
he  thinks  that  hi  any  other  way  it  cannot  be  done. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

HR.  AEGHIBALB  MAGGOLL  GALLED  IN  AND  EZAMIirED. 

1759.  Chairman.  Mr.  MacColl,  you  are  a  member  of  the  finr^  ^^ 
Corrie,  Moon  &  Co.,  London? — Yes,  my  lord. 

17G0.  You  were  formerly  a  member  of  the  Batavia  Chamber  of  G^^^' 
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merceT — ^Yes;  and  I  understand  that  it  is  in  that  capacity,  and  that  of 
a  former  merchant  and  banker  in  Java,  that  I  have  been  asked  to  come 
before  your  committee. 

1761.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  system  of  currency  which  exists 
in  ^Netherlands  India f^— Yes,  my  lord. 

1762.  A  gold  standard  with  the  fixed  ratio  as  to  guilders:  and  that 
standard  was  adopted  some  17  years  agoY — Yes^  m^  lord,  about  1873. 

1763.  How  has  it  worked  in  Netherlands  India,  in  Java? — Well,  in 
Netherlands  India,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  people  there,  it  cer- 
tainly has  worked  remarkably  welL 

1764.  Mr.  Courtney.  From  the  beginning  T — From  the  beginning, 
yes,  sir. 

1765.  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  with  that  viewT — Well,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  question.    I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  I  do  agree  with  it. 

1766.  IBut  it  does  not  appear  to  you  so  clear  altogether! — Not  quite. 

1767.  What  is  the  doubt  that  you  entertain! — There  is  a  doubt  still 
among  some  of  the  Java  planters.  Though  the  Dutch  themselves  are 
quite  satisfied  with  it,  still  several  of  the  Java  chambers  of  commerce 
not  k)ng  since  have  expressed  considerable  doubt.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  at  Sour^baya,  for  instance,  petitioned  the  States-General, 
or  the  minister  of  colonies,  to  have  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the 
present  currency  legislative  acts.  They  were  dissatisfied,  according 
to  tUeir  view  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  working, 

1768.  Can  you  tell  us  on  what  grounds  they  questioned  its  advan- 
tage!— As  compared  with  British  India;  in  fact,  desiring  to  have  the 
same  as  British  India. 

1769.  What  interests  would  be  mainly  represented  in  the  Sourabaya 
Chamber  of  Commerce! — The  Sourabaya  Chamber  of  Commerce  would 
consist  of  merchants  and  planters;  that  is  to  say,  the  principal  mer- 
cbants  there,  without  mentioning  any  names,  are  all  more  or  less 
interested  in  agricultural  undertakings.  Some  are  import  merchants 
purely,  and  some  importers  and  exporters.  They  have  large  consign- 
ments of  produce.  That  is  to  say,  they  and  the  agricultural  banks 
advance,  and  of  coarse  ^e  on  the  chamber  of  commerce.  As  a  rule, 
although  the  appointments  are  made  by  the  governors-general,  all 
classes  are  fairly  represented. 

1770.  The  view  entertained  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Sou- 
rabaya would  be,  that  the  prosperity  of  Java  in  its  trade  and  agricul- 
ture has  not  been  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  standard  not 
been  fixed  !-r-Yes;  they  <Jo  not  express  themselves  quite  so  strongly. 
What  they  desired  really  was  more  information  and  light  on  the  cur- 
rency subject,  and  their  request  was  to  have  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Java. 

1771.  It  amounted  then,  perhaps,  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that 
doubts  had  arisen  in  their  minds  whether  it  was  satisfactory  or  not! — 
Yes,  quite  so.  Upon  that,  the  minister  did  order  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral to  hold  an  inquiry;  but  I  rather  think  that  this  procedure  of  his 
caused  such  alarm  in  Holland  that  it  was,  indirectly  at  least,  the  cause 
of  his  being  compelled  to  resign. 

1771a.  Who! — The  late  minister,  Mr.  Keuchenius.  He  was  inter- 
pellated in  the  First  Chamber  of  the  States- General  (the  official  report 
of  which  I  have  here,  31st  January,  1890,  page  325),  and  he  expressed 
]himself  very  doubtfid  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  present  general  cur- 
rency system  iu  Netherlands  India;  in  fact  it  seemed  to  him  even  "fic- 
titious^— at  least,  he  considered  that^  lender  the  circumstances,  the  in- 
quiry ought  to  be  granted. 

S.  Mis.  23 17 
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1772.  Who  is  Mr.  Keucheniusf — He  is  the  late  minister  for  the 
colonies. 

1773.  In  Holland! — In  Holland,  nnder  the  late  ministry  presided 
over  by  Baron  MacKay. 

1774.  Mr.  Courtney.  And  he  has  retired,  has  hef — The  minister 
did  not  retire  exactly;  his  budget  was  thrown  out  by  a  very  small 
majority  of  the  First  Chamber,  after  having  by  a  large  majority  passed 
the  Lower  Chamber.  This  speech,  I  believe,  caus^  so  much  alarm 
that  it  was  principally  on  proposing  to  open  up  another  inquiry  that 
the  First  Chamber  threw  his  budget  out,  upon  which  the  ministry  did 
not  resign,  but  he  himself  retired. 

1775.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  He  is  the  minister  of  finance!— No, 
sir;  he  is  the  late  minister  of  colonies — the  colonial  minister,  and  a 
distinguished  Dutch  statesman,  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Netherlands  India,  at  Batavia. 

1776.  Chaibman.  Is  that  the  present  GovernmentT — No;  the  late 
Government  under  Baron  MacKay,  the  previous  prime  minister.  Mr. 
Keuchenius  was  minister  for  the  colonies. 

1777.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  happened  in  BataviaT  As  I  under- 
stand,  the  situation  is  this :  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Sourabaya 
asked  for  an  inquiry! — Yes,  sir. 

1778.  The  minister  of  the  colonies  directed  an  inquiry! — Yes,  sir. 

1779.  And  threw  some  doubts  on  the  wisdom  of  the  previous  legis- 
lation ! — Precisely, 

1780.  And  thereupon  there  was  such  a  feeling  in  Holland  that  be 
had  to  resign! — ^Yes.  I  mean  that  there  was  a  fear  and  doubt  as  to 
what  the  inquiry  might  lead  to:  and  this,  I  am  informed  and  I  believe, 
was  the  main  reason  of  his  budget  being  rejected,  and  his  conseqaent 
resignation.  I  specially  mention  these  points  as  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  prevailing  opinion  in  Holland. 

1781.  What  happened  in  Batavia! — ^Nothing  at  all  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

1782.  Is  the  inquiry  going  on! — In  the  meantime  the  minister  fell, 
and  the  inquiry  was  stopped  by  telegram,  I  understand. 

1783.  Chaibman.  I  suppose  there  are  some  in  Holland  who  shaie 
the  doubts  of  Mr.  Keuchenius! — There  are  some;  not  many« 

1784.  But  the  prevailing  opinion  is  against  any  change  in  their 
Indian  currency  system! — ^Very  much  so. 

1785.  Mr.  GoDLEY.  And  in  Java,  I  think  you  said  at  the  begin- 
ning!— Oh,  undoubtedly;  when  I  was  over  in  Holland  the  other  day, 
I  saw  the  representatives  of  many  important  planting  industries.  They 
aU  have  the  idea,  "If  we  changed,  we  would  have  other  troubles  which 
would  give  us  more  concern  than  this.''  Then  most  of  the  agricultural 
and  planting  finance  of  the  Netherlands  India  is  from  Amsterdam  and 
Botterdam.  The  people  there  would  not  put  their  money  into  estates 
and  land  enterprises  generally,  if  there  was  the  same  uncertainty  of 
exchange  as  we  have  in  British  India.  The  universal  feeling  in  Hol- 
land, which  is  a  country  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted,  is  in  favor 
of  "  safety.'' 

1786.  Chaibman.  How  is  the  finance  managed! — ^As  a  whole,  in- 
cluding Government  bills,  the  bulk  is  done  by  biUs  of  exchange  Batavia 
on  Holland;  but,  purely  commercially,  I  should  say  the  bulk  is  sterling 
bills  Batavia  on  London. 

1787.  Mr.  Courtney.  Bills  are  drawn  on  London :  but  the  real  capi- 
tal is  Dutch! — The  real  capital  is  Dutch  capital,  although  it  ia  quite 
free  for  foreigners  to  settle  there  and  take  up  lands* 
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ITiSS.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  But  the  commercial  transactions  are 
ith  England  1 — ^The  bulk  of  the  mercantile  finance  bills — ^yes,  I  should 
ly  so.  I  have  not  the  figures  betbre  me,  but  they  are  certainly  in 
erling  for  the  greater  part. 

1789.  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  to  the  mere  financing  of  the  trans- 
itions, or  to  the  commercial  transactions,  the  goods  themselves  T — 
here  are  large  quantities  of  drills  and  white  goods  from  the  cotton 
bctories  of  northern  Holland;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  piece  goods, 
ad  particularly  prints  imported,  are  Manchester  and  Olasgow  goods; 
Qd,  consequently,  large  remittances  are  made  by  sterling  bills  on 
london. 

1789a.  Then  what  about  the  exports  from  Javat — Well,  the  bulk  of 
heir  tea  comes  to  London;  but  nearly  all  their  coffee,  cinchona,  and 
ipices,  and  also  tin,  goes  to  Holland.  But  as  regards  sugar,  I  may 
[pretty  accurately  say  that  the  entire  finance  of  the  sugar  export  trade 
to  every  part  of  the  world  is  by  sterling  bills  on  London.  This,  in 
ordinary  times,  and  even  with  present  low  prices,  will  be  ftilly  six 
millions  sterling,  during  the  shipping  season  of  about  six  months,  from 
July  to  January. 

1789fe.  Then  is  no  sugar  sent  to  Holland! — ^Very  little.  The  total 
exports  of  the  last  crop  are  as  follows:  To  Holland,  7,000  tons;  to  the 
reAt  of  Europe,  200,000;  to  the  United  States  of  America,  55,000;  to 
Gaoada,  10,000;  to  Australia,  50,000;  to  Hong  Eong,  100,000;  total, 
422,000  tons.  For  all  this  the  planter  is  reimbursed  by  the  proceeds  of 
sterling  bills  drawn  on  London,  and  sold  in  Batavia  against  silver 
guilders. 

1790.  Has  there  been  any  difference  in  the  trade  of  Java  with  Ohina 
since  silver  fell  and  your  standard  became  fixed! — Not  that  I  am  aware 
of.  That  part  of  the  business  I  have  not  followed  so  closely  since  I 
have  left  Java.  There  are  very  considerable  drawings  on  Ohina  and 
the  Straits  Settlements  through  the  three  banks,  the  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia,  and  China;  the  Chartered  Mercantile  Band  of  India, 
London,  and  China,  and  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Cor- 
poration, for  trade  and  finance  purposes,  on  Singapore,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Amoy,  and  these  silver-dollar  transactions  certainly  have  an  in- 
flnence  upon  the  sterling  and  guilder  rates  of  exchange  to  an  apprecia- 
ble extent.  Well,  it  is  not  a  serious  matter.  I  should  say  that  the 
total  drawings  are  not  more  than  200,000  dollars  a  month  on  China; 
bat  on  Singapore  they  are  from  time  to  time  very  much  more  exten- 
sive, as  purely  financial  operations  in  the  way  of  sUver  dollar  bills  cov- 
ered by  sterling  gold  bills  on  London. 

1791.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  adopt- 
ing in  British  India  a  similar  system  to  that  which  has  been  adopted 
in  Javat — ^Well,  I  sometimes,  like  other  men,  form  at  one  time  one 
opinion,  but,  reading  things  over  and  going  into  them  again,  one 
remains  in  doubt  whether  the  Dutch  system  is  best;  but  I  think  that, 
before  going  into  this,  one  must  look  to  two  important  points.  Well, 
the  position  and  circumstances  of  Holland  and  England  are  different: 
the  people  of  Holland  are  naturally  very  safe  and  carefdl  men,  ana 
^peculations  or  operations  which  to  an  Englishman  trading  with  Brit- 
ish India  would  perhaps  mean  but  little,  or  fluctuations  of  trade  or 
exchange,  he  does  not  like.  He  is  eminently  a  safe  man  and  prefers 
to  have  his  business,  even  if  he  has  less  profit,  more  secure.  Another 
point  is  that  the  finance  or  currency  of  Netherlands  India  and  Holland 
is  of  necessity  one.  It  is  a  very  different  position  from  that  of  this 
Empire  and  JBritish  India,  as  England  has  not  merely  to  consider  India, 
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but  how  any  ohanges  may  affect  its  business  with  the  entire  world; 
while,  as  regards  ^olland  9*nd  Netherlands  India,  they  are  compelled 
to  combine  their  currency  sy^tei^,  apd  it  is  an  ab^lute  necessity  tliey 
should  continue  the  present  system.    {See  not0  at  foot.) 

1792.  You  mean  that  there  is  not  tk^  same  neqes^ity  as  between  In- 
dia and  £ng}and;  in  fact,  they  have  not  now  the  aaiiie  system  1— No, 
my  lord;  they  have  not. 

1793.  Sir  Thoi^^as  Farreb.  They  always  had  the  sam^  system  be- 
tween Java  and  Holland  when  it  was  all  silver  f — Well,  say  the  Ia9t20 
years  or  so  they  were;  rather  more  than  20  yec^rs  ^o  it  was  put  on 
this  basis.  It  has  worked  very  well.  It  was  formerly  a  very  noiixed-np 
affair,  as  you  will  find  from  Mr.  Van  den  Berg's  book  and  other  records. 

1794.  Sir  Beginald  Welbt.  Holland  no^aintains  its  flnatacial  equi- 
librium by  a  tribute  from  the  colony f — Certainly;  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  remark  just  now  whether  our  system  could  have  produced  any- 
thing like  it;  but  that  possibly  is  less  a  question  of  currency  than  of 
taxation.  From  the  official  budget  report  now  in  my  hand  (Zitting 
1892-^,  Begrooting  van  IN^ederlandsch-Indie  voor  het  dien3t  jaar  1893. 
Bijlage  A  der  memorie  van  toelichting,  l^o.  7a.),  you  will  see  that  the 
total  debt  of  jSTetherlands  India  to  the  Netherlands  is  32,905,7^  guilders 
(2,700,0002.) ;  that  is  the  total  debt  of  Java.  You  may  say  it  is  not  a 
debt  at  all,  because  it  can  be  wiped  out  at  any  moment  by  a  remittance 
or  by  credit  on  capital  account  against  productive  works.  In  these  20 
years  they  have  paid  from  the  colonial  budget  the  exx^enses  of  the 
Achinese  war,  amounting  to  400,000,000  guilders  (about  33,000,0001.); 
upon  railways,  harbour  works,  and  irrigation  canals,  there  has  been 
expended  200,000,000  guilders  (about  17,000,0002.);  that  is,  600,000,000 
guilders,  equal  to  50,000,0002.  sterling,  in  these  20  years  have  been  pat 
to  the  debit  of  the  colonial  budget,  and  the  amount  owing  by  Java  to 
the  VLother  country  at  present  is  33,000,000  guilders,  less  than  3,000,0001. 
sterling.    {See  note  at  foot) 

1795.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Do  you  mean  that  that  money  has  been 
paid  by  Javaf — Yes,  sir;  by  Netherlands  India;  practically  by  JsTa 
alone. 

1796.  Ghaibhan.  Are  your  business  relations  at  all  with  British 
India  V— No,  my  lord. 

1797.  So  that  the  information  you  can  give  us  is  about  the  standard 
fixed  in  Java  ^nd  its  working  Y — ^Precisely,  my  lord. 

1798.  You  have  no  experience  of  the  working  of  the  trade  between 
England  and  India  and  its  fluctuating  ratio  Y — ^No,  my  Lord  j  what  I 
might  have  had  something  to  say  about  would  have  been  Singapoie 
and  Java — ^places  I  have  been  connected  with. 

1799.  Is  there  anything  in  the  trade  relations  with  Singapare  which 
would  enable  you  to  assist  us  with  any  information  Y— Well,  excepting 
that  the  prosperity  of  Singapore  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the 
New  States  a  few  years  ago  was  looked  upon  as  something  very  won- 
derfrd,  as  every  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  trade  is  well  aware.    At 

NOTB  to  Q.  1794.— To  ]put  It  moie  clearly,  there  is  no  debt  at  ftll ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
keeping  accounts ;  e,  g,,  if  Java  is  credited  with  her  200  millions  of  ontlaya  opon 
revenue-prodacing  works  and  debited  with  her  debt  of  30  millions,  she  has  a  clean 
credit  balance  of  170  millions  of  guilders,  or  14,000,0002. 

NoTB  to  Q.  1791. — I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  had  we  adopted  a  gold  standard  for 
India  on  the  Dutch  basis  20  or  25  years  ago,  before  the  establishment  on  a  larger 
scale  of  tbe  cotton  mills  and  other  important  industries,  it  might  have  been  advan- 
tageous to  India  and  England ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  change  could  now  be 
made  without  causing  enormoi;u  inoonvenienoe  and  even  disaster. — ^A.  MoC. 
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present  both  planting  and  mercantile  interests  have  certainly  saffwed 
very  severely,  so  that  the  prosperity — so-called  prosperity — of  the  few 
years  ago  appears  to  be  doabtfdl.  They  have  the  dollar  now  lower 
than  it  ever  was,  and  their  position  oommercially  and  the  planting  has 
certainly  never  been  worse  than  it  is  just  now. 

1800.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Singapore  t— Singapore  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

1801.  Mj.  Courtney.  And  the  mining;  that  toot — It  has  always 
gone  on.    Of  course  mining  has  never  suffered  so  much,  if  at  all. 

1802.  Chairman.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  change  Y — I  must 
say  I  attribute  it  a  great  deal,  not  to  the  dollar  altogether,  but  simply 
to  bad  txiule. 

1803.  Sir  BsGiNAiiD  Welby.  But  is  not  the  trade  of  the  Straits 
generally  very  good? — ^Not  the  last  year  or  so. 

1804.  No,  but  I  mean  over  a  series  of  years! — Over  a  series  of  years 
it  has  been  a  steady  profitable  business,  constantly  expanding. 

1805.  I  have  been  very  much  struck  by  a  case  which  possibly  you 
may  know.  It  is  30  years  or  so  since  the  Straits  passed  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  to  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  progress  it  has 
made  since  that  time  as  a  free  port  has  been  very  wonderful  f — ^Yety 
remarkable. 

1806.  Therefore  I  put  before  you,  has  not  a  very  considerable  advance 
been  made,  and  what  you  are  speaking  of  now  is  only  a  fluctuation 
upon  a  very  large  increased  amount  of  prosperity  f — It  may  simply  be 
the  reaction.  The  ordinary  merchant  attributes  it  very  greatly  to  the 
silver  question,  but  I  really  could  not  tell  myself. 

1807.  Lieut.  Gen.  Straghey.  Is  not  Singapore  rather  an  entrep6t  of 
trade Y — It  is  so^  nothing  else — an  active  central  dep6t. 

1808.  Chairman.  Has  the  investment  of  Dutch  capital  in  Java  in- 
creased, do  you  think,  owing  to  the  fixing  of  the  standard  Y — Oh,  I 
thiuk  so. 

1809.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  it  would  have  been  less  if  the  stand- 
ard had  not  been  fixed,  or  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  better 
tban  the  state  of  things  which  preceded  itt — ^Well,  my  lord,  I  do  not 
know  that  in  our  way — I  mean  to  say  there  possibly  would  be  a  differ- 
ence; but  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  Dutch  capitalists  prefer  smaller 
profit,  with  greater  fixity  of  value.  They  look  upon  that  as  a  sine  qud 
JMm,  the  fixity  of  value;  they  say :  ^'  We  do  not  care;  we  will  not  have 
these  uncertainties  in  business  and  fluctuations  in  exchange  which  you 
Englishmen  have;  we  know  our  business,  and  we  will  not  be  subject 
to  these  panics  and  crisises  which  they  have  elsewhere.''  The  fixity  of 
nlue  is  what  they  constantly  go  upon,  and  I  do  not  believe  that,  with 
an  uDstaple  currency  and  rate  of  exchange,  capital  would  have  flowed 
in  at  aU  to  Java  in  the  same  way;  not  from  Holland,  at  least. 

1810.  Was  the  standard  of  Java  and  Holland  the  same,  prior  to  this 
change  that  was  made  in  1873  f — It  was  nominally  the  same. 

181J.  Mr.  GoDLBY.  But  not  really;  not  actually^ — ^Well,  it  got  into 
a  regular  muddle.  There  was  an  enormous  quantity  of  copper  coin. 
The  native  was  not  so  accustomed  to  silver  as  he  is  now. 

1812.  Chathmaw.  How  long  had  that  gone  out — ^It  had  gone  on,  I 
suppose,  for  over  30  years,  folly. 

1813.  But  did  the  guilder  bear  the  same  relation  to  gold  as  was  fixed 
afterwards! — I  am  not  quite  certain  about  that,  my  lord.  I  had  not 
taken  such  an  interest  in  the  matter  then.  Although,  in  fact,  in  Java 
in  1870,  when  these  changes  were  going  on,  t  was  occupied  in  business 
ia  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  aM  I  did  not  pay  so  much  attention 
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to  it,  especially  as  all  the  finance  is  really  done  in  Batavia.  This,  bow 
ever,  wiJl  be  found  in  Mr.  Van  den  Berg's  book,  1873;  it  was  then  that 
the  change  was  made. 

1814.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  It  is  the  case,  is  it  noL  that  a  mer 
chant  wanting  gold  in  Java  would  go  and  ask  for  itf — No,  sir;  practi 
cally,  for  the  purposes  of  large  commerce,  there  is  no  gold. 

1815.  There  is  gold  in  the  bankf — ^There  are  ten-guilder  pieces  and 
sovereigns.    {See  note  at  foot.) 

JAVA  BANK. 


17  ovember  2, 
1892. 


Noyember  9, 
1802. 


IncreMe. 


Absbts. 

CiMb  at  head  office  and  branches: 

Silver 

Gold 

Bullion: 

Gold 

Silver 

Bills  discounted 

Bills  receivable  abroad 

Loans  on  merchandise  and  other  secarities. 

Capital  invested 

Reserve  fond  invested , 

Invested  pension  fund  of  staff 

Sundries 


18,802,'577.54 
4,310.280 

037,375.41 


18, 821*201.42 
4,306,360 

020,400.81 


510,623. 


*i,Mo" 

7,9i)6.M 


0,771,538.00 

1, 396, 532. 58 

12, 513. 183. 06 

5,861.415.72 

534,500 

50, 292. 50 

8,716,192.86 


9,445,170.45 

1, 385, 155. 54 

12,815.808.82 

5,772,823.22 

534,500 

50, 292. 60 

2,832,441.60 


302,625.76 


838,365.45 

11,J77.04 


.751.17 


57,803,868.57 


66.806,020.46     822,240.64 


1,8»,(»7.7« 


LlABILlTIKB. 


Capital 

Reserve  fund 

Pension  fund  of  staff 

Notes  in  circulation 

Bills  payable  abroad  (bank  post  bills) 

Current  accounts 

Sundries 


6,000,000 

558.869.46 

53,  560. 10 

46. 380, 697. 50 

1,159,202.42 

2, 503, 726. 18 

737,812.02 


57, 393. 868. 57 


Available  specie  surplos 


8,532,762.51 


6,000,000 

558,860.45 

53,  576. 56 

46, 336. 802. 50 

1,065,663.71 

2,113,574.36 

747, 633. 87 


56,806,020.45 


4,245,612 


16.46 


0,730.05 


4,3,896 
73,538.71 
890,13182 


0,737.41 


507,585.53 


Java  bank's  rate  of  discount,  7  per  cent. 

1816.  Therefore,  anybody  requiring  it  has  no  right  to  demand  it!— 
Not  ill  large  quantities;  he  would  get  some  in  exchange  for  Java  bank- 
notes. 

1817.  It  is  essentially  a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  currency!— 
Practically  it  is  so;  but  by  shipping  guilders  back  to  Holland,  as  Mr. 
Van  den  Berg,  formerly  president  of  the  Java  Bank  and  now  president 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  explains  in  his  letter  to  me  of  the  9th 
instant  (see  Appendix*),  you  will  see  that  Holland  places  no  restriction 
upon  obtaining  gold  for  export;  and,  with  the  stock  of  gold  held  by 
the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  and  its  purchased  gold  drafts  on  London 
and  Berlin,  in  addition  to  its  reserve  force  of  selling  silver,  for  ac- 
count of  the  state,  against  gold,  they  do  hold  gold.  However,  the 
president's  very  lucid  letter  speaks  for  itself  without  my  comments. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 


NoTK  TO  Q.  1815. — ^A  copy  of  the  bank's  weekly  retuma  will  show  exactly  how 
it  stands.  I  take  the  foUowing  from  the  Batavia  £xchaiige  Market  Report,  Mo.  S8, 
dated  11th  November,  1S92. 

*P^ge281. 
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[AT  THE  HOUSE  OF  L0BD8,  WBBTMINBTBB,  B.  IT] 
SEVENTH  DAY.— SATURDAY,  a6th  NOVEMBER,  xSgt. 

Present :  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Herschell;  the  Lord  High  Chancellor; 
the  chairman  presiding.  The  Bight  Hon.  Leonard  Henry  Courtney, 
M.  p. ;  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Bart. ;  Sir  Beginald  Earle  Welby, 
G.  c.  B.;  Mr.  Arthur  Oodley,  0.  B.;  Mr,  Henry  Wat^erfleld,  c.  B,,  sec- 
retary. 

lEr.  JAMBS  HUME  SLEIOH,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Bank  of  Bom- 
hay,  called  in  and  examined. 

1818.  Chairman.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  discussions  which 
have  arisen  as  regards  Indian  currency,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  rui)ee  as  compared  with  gold^ — Yes^  my  lord. 

1819.  And  with  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association  f — 
lam. 

1820.  For  the  creation  of  a  gold  standard  f — ^Yes. 

1821.  At  a  ratio  to  be  fixed  Y — ^By  Government. 

1822.  And  the  stoppage  of  the  free  coinage  t — ^The  stoppage  of  firee 
ooinage  at  the  mints. 

1823.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  stopping  the  free 
ooinage  of  the  rupee  in  India? — I  think  it  would  drive  the  banks  and 
others  into  making  remittances  to  India  in  gold  instead  of  silver. 

1824.  Would  they  cease  to  remit  in  councU  bills? — Oh,  no.  The  bal- 
ance of  trade  would  be  remitted  chiefly  in  gold  in  the  event  of  the 
mints  being  stopped  to  free  coinage,  and  the  banks,  for  what  is  neces- 
sary to  remit  to  India  beyond  the  amount  of  council  bills  sold,  would 
fall  back  upon  gold  as  the  only  medium  of  remittance. 

1825.  What  effect  do  you  think  that  would  have  upon  the  exchange  ? — 
I  think  it  would  raise  exchange;  but  Government  would  fix  a  rate 
above  the  existing  rate. 

1826.  It  would  depend  upon  the  ratio  which  the  Government  fixed 
for  the  gold  standard? — It  would  depend  upon  that  ratio,  I  think. 

1827.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  In  order  that  we  may  quite  distinctly 
inderstand  you,  do  you  assume  simply  that  the  mints  would  be  stopped 
'rom  coining  sOver,  or  that  they  would  also  be  open  to  coin  gold? — ^I 
Assume  that  the  mints  would  be  stopped  only  as  regards  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver. 

1828.  I  only  wish  to  know  which  of  those  two  assumptions  you 
xieant? — ^Only  that  the  stoppage  of  the  mints  should  have  reference  to 
^he  free  coinage  of  silver. 

1829.  Only  that  silver  was  stopped? — Only  that  silver  was  stopped; 
fxot  that  they  were  open  to  coin  gold  for  issue. 

1830.  Chairman.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  upon  the 
Bilver  market? — ^A  most  depressing  effect. 

1831.  It  would  cause  a  large  fall  in  silver? — ^I  think  it  would  cause  a 
collapse  in  the  silver  market. 

1832.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  ratio  which  ought  to  be 
fixed? — ^I  have  no  strong  opinion  as  to  that  point.  I  think  that  prob- 
ably U.  6d.j  which  has  been  mentioned  by  several  authorities  on  the 
Babject,  would  be  a  very  reasonable  rate  at  which  to  fix  it  as  a  starting 
point. 

18^.  You  have  said  that,  in  your  view,  those  who  had  to  remit  to 
India  woidd  be  driven  to  remit  gold  instead  of  silver? — I  think  they 
iroaM. 
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1834.  What  effect  do  jou  think  that  would  have  ux>on  the  position  of 
gold  with  regard  to  its  use  as  currency  t — I  think  there  would  be  a 
scramble  for  gold  in  the  Buropeah  markets,  and  possibly  in  America  as 
well. 

1835.  What  effect  would  that  have! — It  would  have  this  effect  The 
European  countries,  as  well  as  America,  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  gold,  become  solicitous  to  effect  an  international  arrange- 
ment, whereby  silver  and  gold  would  be  interchangeable  at  a  fixed  ratio, 
and  fluctuations  reduced  to  a  minimum.  But  I  think  the  banks  would 
be  able  to  get  gold,  notwithstanding  the  scramble  that  might  arise, 
becsiuse  the  balance  of  trade  would  have  to  be  paid  in  gold  in  tbis 
country;  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  lack  of  gold  for  the 
purpose  of  remittances  through  the  exchange  banks,  seeing  that  yalne 
would  be  received  in  commodities  on  this  side. 

1836.  Would  it  largely  increase  the  amount  of  gold  that  went  to 
India! — I  think  so,  very  largely.  !Nearly  all  that  has  hitherto  been  re- 
mitted in  silver  would  then  be  remitted  in  gold ;  and  I  might  also  point 
out  that  the  banks  would  only  be  able  to  get  the  medium  of  currency 
in  India  freely  from  Government — from  the  mints.  The  banks  would 
hand  over  the  gold  to  the  mints  and  get  coined  rupees  in  return. 

1^37.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain  the  ratio  which 
was  fixed  in  that  way  Y-^I  think  so;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  about  that. 

1838.  Would  a  large  stock  of  gold  in  India  be  necessary  for  the  piuv 
poset — ^Not  to  begin  with. 

1839.  Would  it  be  necessary  absolutely  to  cea^e  coining  silver  or 
might  it  go  on  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present  f — ^I  think  Gk>vermDent^ 
when  they  found  that  the  currency  required  replenishing,  would  them- 
selves remit  silver  to  India  to  be  coined  into  rupees,  which  Govemmenl^ 
would  in  turn  sell,  at  a  pretty  large  profit,  to  the  holders  of  the  gold, 
who  would  exchange  the  gold  for  the  rupees.    Government  would  hol^L- 
this  gold  until  it  accumulated  to  a  point  at  which  they  might  feel 
strong  enough  to  issue  currency  notes  against  it  or  to  introduce  a  gold 
currency. 

1840.  How  would  the  necessity  for  additional  silver  currency  be  a* 
certainedY — By  the  rate  of  interest  that  would  rule  in  India.  So  soon 
as  the  rate  of  interest  rose  above  a  certain  figure,  it  would  be  a  very 
reliable  indication  of  a  dearth  of  currency. 

1841.  But  does  not  the  rate  of  interest  vary  very  much  at  different 
periods  of  the  year:  at  some,  very  high;  at  others,  very  low! — It  does. 
As  a  rule,  during  the  export  season  rates  rise  very  materially^  although 
they  have  only  risen  very  little  during  the  last  two  export  seasons. 

1842.  Then  do  you  mean  rising  to  a  height  beyond  the  average  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  rise  at  a  particular  season  in  the 
previous  year  f^— I  think  if  the  rate  of  discount  or  interest  rose,  say 
above  dix  per  cent.  Government  might  very  well  understand  then  that 
there  was  a  dearth  of  currency* 

1843.  But  might  not  that  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  other  than  a 
dearth  of  currency! — ^I  think  not,  unless  very  partiaUy.  I  have  never 
known  the  rates  of  discount  rise  above  five  or  six  per  oent,  except 
throtlgh  the  demands  of  trade. 

1844.  Yes,  but  hitherto,  when  it  has  risen  higer  than  that,  it  has  not 
been  from  any  dearth  of  currency,  because  currency  is  automatically 
increased  f — Well,  but  there  has  firequently  been  a  dearth  of  currency 
for  the  time  being,  before  the  exchange  banks  could  send  QUt  silver  or 

remit  council  hUlB  to  India.    When  xne  ^em«iSi^  «x\a\^^X5afc  ^sL^%s^Bb 
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banks  very  frequently  refrained  from  making  remittances  to  India  in 
consequence  of  a  fear  that  exchange  might  fall. 

1845.  But,  if  you  coined  specially  to  meet  that  cotidition  of  things, 
indicating,  as  you  say,  a  dearth,  might  not  the  currency  become  re- 
dundant Very  soon  afterwards f-^I  do  not  think  SO;  I  do  not  think  it 
would  to  an  appreciable  extent.  Of  course  there  would  always  be  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  available  money  existing  during 
the  exi)ort  season  and  that  existing  during  the  dull  season  of  the  year 
when  trade  is  slack;  but  I  think  it  would  he  a  very  safe  indication  ot  a 
dearth  ot  currency  if  the  rate  of  discount  rose  above  a  certain  rate. 

1846.  Mr.  CotJkTNEt.  Wotild  you  apply  that  same  doctrine  to 
Bnglandf — ^I  have  not  thought  of  that  for  England,  but  I  should  say 
that  it  would.    I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  do  so. 

1847.  Yoti  think  that  the  variation  in  the  rate  of  discount  on  the 
London  market  indicates  a  surplus  ot  deficiency  of  currency  f — I  think 
we  see  every  day  that  the  available  amount  of  money  is  the  guide  to 
the  rate  of  discount. 

1848.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Is  a  demand  for  money  a  demand  for 
currency  t^-I  think  so. 

1849.  Ohairman.  First  let  me  ask  you  this,  has  it  Hot  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  nations  who  permit  silver  to  be  an  unlimited  tender  at 
a  certain  ratio  to  gold,  which  is  below  the  market  value  of  silver  meas- 
ured by  gold,  that  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  coinage  of  silver  alto- 
gether in  order  to  maintain  the  ratio;  or  at  all  events  has  not  that  been 
supTOsed  to  be  necessary? — I  think  not.    Until  Germany  threw  her 
Bilver  upon  the  market,  the  Latin  Union  maintained  the  equilibrium  to 
that  date  uninterruptedly. 

1850.  At  that  time  the  mint  was  open  freely  to  both  gold  and  sil- 
ver!— And  it  was  only  after  that  that  the  countries  of  the  Latin  Union 
ruspended  the  free  coinage  of  i^ilter;  and  yet  the  silver  coins  in  these 
^untries  still  circulate  at  the  old  tatio  to  gold. 

1851.  1  am  speaking  of  the  time  subsequent  to  that;  at  the  time  ^hen 
ilcre  was  not  the  bimetallic  system,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  two  metals 
^ere  not  admitted  freely  to  the  mint,  subseqtient  to  the  period  when  ft 
sold  standard  wsts  fixed  with  a  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  both 
PVance  and  Holland,  we  are  informed,  practically,  for  many  years, 
i^eased  coining  silvet  at  allf — ^That  is  so;  they  have  ceased  coining  sil- 
srer,  but  maintain  a  gold  standard,  with  a  fl^ed  ratio  between  the  two 
metals. 

1852.  That  waA  under  the  belief  that  they  could  uot  maintain  their 
gold  standard  slnd  the  ratid,  except  by  doihg  sot — I  think  that  was 
under  the  belief  thsfct  they,  unaided,  could  not  maintain  a  universal 
^uilibrium. 

1853.  But  why  should  India,  unaided,  be  able  to  do  itf— I  do  not 
think  that  India  could.  Silver  is  much  more  useful  in  India,  as  the 
means  of  barter,  thah  it  is  in  Europe.  The  prices  of  commodities  bought 
and  sold  in  the  country  itself  are  fot  the  most  part  Of  smaller  value, 
and  the  small  coin  is  therefore  more  necessary. 

1864,  Bit  TiaoKAd  FAifeRtR.  Have  you  cdnsidei^  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  ox)ening  the  Indian  mints  to  gold,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  closed  tb  siltert— I  have  considered  that  point.  My  impression 
is  tlukt  it  would  be  a  mii^take  for  the  present  to  open  th^  mints  to  the 
coinage  of  gold,  if  the  gold  cbined  Was  to  be  isshed  freely  to  the  public. 

1855.  Chairman.  Why^ — Because  I  think  it  would  disappear. 

1866.  Sir  ThomAjS  FArb:^r.  It  might  fbrifi,  might  it  not,  an  «.utft- 
maticniode  of  regalAting  the  cuttehcyj  ify  in  drdinr  iJ6  gM>  ^\iV^tu^^KS&^ 
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persons  were  obliged  to  take  gold  to  the  mints  f — Yes,  but  I  fear  tbatif 
the  gold  coins  were  issued,  they  would  disappear  very  rapidly.  Gold 
is  very  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding,  and  all  our  experience 
goes  to  show  that  it  never  comes  back,  once  it  is  taken  possession  of  by 
the  na  tives,  except  to  a  small  extent,  perhaps,  when  there  are  exceptions^ 
advantages  in  selling  it. 

1857.  But  would  coining  gold  make  it  more  liable  to  be  hoarded f~ 
Yes;  if  it  were  issued  to  the  public.  To  some  little  extent  the  reasons 
that  make  the  natives  hoard  it  might  disappear,  knowing  that  they 
could  get  the  gold  in  this  way. 

1858.  Chairman.  But  is  it  your  idea  that  the  Indian  Government 
should  keep  in  store  the  gold  that  they  receive  in  exchange  for  ru- 
pees f — ^Yes;  that  is  my  idea;  that  they  ought  to  accumulate  the  gold 
that  comes  into  their  hands,  until  it  has  reached  an  amount,  to  be  as- 
certained hereafter,  at  which  it  would  be  safe  to  introduce  the  gold  coin- 
age to  the  public. 

1859.  Sib  Thomas  Fakbeb.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this: 
supposing  that  the  public  wanted  more  currency,  might  not  opening 
the  mints  encourage  persons  to  take  gold  to  the  mints  to  get  it  coined, 
and  to  get  rupees  at  the  fixed  ratio  for  the  goldf — I  think  it  would  have 
that  effect,  whether  it  were  to  be  coined  or  not. 

1860.  Well,  might  that  not  be  a  means  of  automatically  regulating 
the  currency! — It  would  to  some  extent. 

1861.  Chaibman.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  on  the  im- 
ports into  India,  of  fixing  a  gold  standard,  say  at  Is.  6c2.,  at  present!— 
I  tliink  it  would  improve  the  import  trade  of  the  country,  because  the 
natives  would  have  a  smaller  amount  of  rupees  to  pay  for  their  imports 
than  they  have  at  present,  which  would  always  be  a  strong  inducement 
to  purchasers. 

1862.  But  would  not  they  get  an  equally  small  number  of  rupees  for 
their  produce! — ^I  think  not,  judging  from  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
drop  in  exchange  has  been  followed  by  a  fall  in  gold  prices,  and  that 
the  natives  of  India  would  not  be  so  prone  to  sell  their  produce  at  the 
low  rates  they  have  been  doing  if  the  price  of  the  rupee  were  to  rise. 

1863.  Do  you  think  that  the  export  trade  of  India  would  receive  a 
check,  if  the  plan  suggested  were  adopted Y — I  think  it  would;  a  tern- 
X)orary  check,  as  I  have  seen  in  every  serious  fluctuation  in  exchange. 

1864.  But  you  think  that  it  would  be  only  temporary? — Only  tem- 
porary. 

1865.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  A  fluctuation  either  way! — Either  way. 

1866.  Chaibman.  In  your  view,  would  the  better  course  be  to  fl.x  the 
rate  at  once,  or,  instead  of  fixing  the  rate  at  once,  to  close  the  mint  and 
allow  the  ratio  to  rise  to  a  certain  point? — ^That  is  to  say,  immediately 
after  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard? 

1867.  Yes? — I  think  that  the  suspension  of  free  coinage  would  natu- 
rally raise  the  gold  price  of  the  rupee;  but  it  would  not  assure  to  it  the 
desirable  fixity  of  vsJue  in  commercial  transactions.  It  would  therefore 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  Government  to  fix  the  ratio. 

1868.  To  fix  it  at  once? — ^It  would  require  to  be  simultaneous  with  the 
closing  of  the  mints. 

1879.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  close  the  mint,  and 
induce  a  rise  of  the  ratio,  without  fixing  the  i>oint  at  which  that  ox>era- 
tion  would  be  allowed  to  cease? — The  point  at  which  rupees  would  be 
changeable  into  gold?    I  think  so. 

1870.  I  believe  that  the  remedy  which  you  consider  the  sound  and 
expedient  one  is  the  adoption  of  bimetallism? — ^I  think  that  is  the  best 
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remedy  of  all.  In  the  event  of  bimetallism  not  being  adopted,  I  think 
for  India  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  wonld  be  the  best  coarse  to 
follow. 

1871.  Has  yonr  experience  in  connection  with  India  been  ^efly 
mercantile  or  banking  f — Entirely  banking. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Sm  7KAHK  F0BBE8  ADAH,  C  L  E.,  GALLED  IV  AHS  EZAMIHED. 

1872.  Chairman.  Yon  have  resided  in  India,  and  been  largely  con- 
cerned in  business  between  this  country  and  India  f — L  have  resided  in 
India  for  17  years,  partly  in  Calcutta,  and  partly  in  Bombay^  and  dur- 
ing all  that  time  I  have  been  connected  with  a  large  business,  chiefly 
an  import  business  with  this  country. 

1873.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Import  business  into  India! — ^Into  India. 
I  was  president  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  member  of  the 
legislative  council  of  the  governor  of  Bombay,  and  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Bombay. 

1874.  Chairman.  Your  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  proposals 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Indian  Currency  Association  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  gold  standard  as  a  remedy  for  the  fluctuations  in  exchange  f — 
Yes,  I  have  read  them. 

1875.  And  the  difficulties  which  the  Indian  Government  experience, 
owing  to  a  faUing  exchaugef — Yes. 

1876.  Do  you  think  that  the  change  to  a  gold  standard  for  India 
ivould  be  an  operation,  <^  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  of  the  nature 
^ver  undertaken,  would  have  far-reaching  effects,  and  ought  not  to  be 
ixttempted,  unless  under  the  pressure  of  necessity''! — I  think  so,  cer- 
t^ainly. 

1877.  Those  are  the  words  of  Sir  David  Barbour  which  you  adoptf — 
"Which  I  agree  with,  my  lord. 

1878.  Supposing  that  the  change  were  proved  to  affect  the  interests 
C3f  India  adversely,  do  you  think  that  it  would  also  adversely  affect  the 
interests  of  this  country! — ^I  think,  undoubtedly,  the  trade  of  this 
^^ountry  is  so  large  with  India,  that  anything  that  proved  injurious  to 
Jndia  would  certainly  affect  adversely  the  best  interests  of  Britain. 

1879.  In  your  view,  all  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Currency  Associ- 
s^tion  largely  derive  their  support  &om  the  dissatisfaction  that  exists 
stmong  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Government  f — So  far  as 
H  have  been  able  to  gather  from  not  only  following  the  native  and  the 
lEuropean  press,  but  also  firom  many  private  communications  from  gen- 
tlemen, European  and  native,  largely  engaged  in  India  in  commerce, 
'that  is  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived;  that,  though  there  is 
undoubtedly  dissatisfaction  existing  among  a  certain  number  of  those 
carrying  on  the  foreign  trade,  really  the  origin  of  the  movement  and  its 
true  force  proceed  from  the  servants  of  the  Government. 

1880.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  shown  that  necessity  has  arisen  which 
would  justify  a  radical  change  in  the  currency  system  of  India f — ^Well, 
my  lord,  I  should  say  not,  and  for  many  reasons:  In  the  first  place,  it 
has  been  said  that  foreign  trade  has  been  paralysed  by  fluctuations  in 
silver;  well,  going  back  to  the  time  when  the  fluctuations  of  exchange 
began,  say  1874-75,  till  now,  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  has  nearly 
doubled,  or  more  than  doubled.  I  think  it  was  800  lakhs  in  1873-'74, 
and  in  1890-^  it  was  1,700  lakhs. 

1881.  As  to  that,  must  you  not,  in  comparing  the  later  period  with 
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the  formeY,  take  into  account  the  diminished  Value  of  the  rupee t— lam 
taking  it  in  rupees. 

1882.  Yes^ — So  as  to  get  over  that  difficulty — the  actual  value  in 
rupees* 

1883.  Sir  Thomas  Fabreh.  That  does  not  get  over  it,  does  it,  if  tbe 
rupee  has  fallen  f — Well,  of  course,  the  rupee  has  not  fallen  in  India*— 
the  value  of  the  rui)ee. 

1884.  It  all  depends,  does  it  not,  ui>on  the  question  whether  you  are 
to  take  silver  as  the  standard  ot  gold  as  the  standard? — Precisely. 
Well,  I  regard  silver  as  the  standard  of  India,  that  is  the  standard  of 
ail  interna]  trade  that  is  probably  ten  times  as  greiat  a«  the  foreign 
trade;  and  it  is  only  with  regard  to  the  fluctuations  of  trade  Conducted 
with  foreign  countries — gold-usin  g  countries — ^that  any  trouble  has  arisen. 
It  has  only  beeti  with  regard  to  the  foreign  trade,  which  amoutits  to 
about  200,000,000L  annually,  that  inconvenience  has  arisen  owiiig  to 
fluctuations:  and,  nevertheless,  the  value  of  that  trade  has  donbl^  in 
rupees  in  flrbeen  years.  It  was  Bs.  5.4  per  head  of  population  in  1880, 
and  Bs.  6.8  per  head  in  1890. 

1886.  Chairman.  Your  point  would  be  that  the  Indian  people  hate 
i*eceived  more  than  double  the  number  of  rupees  that  they  formerly 
did? — ^Not  quite.  That  is  a  different  point.  On  that  head  my  argu- 
ment would  be  that,  so  far  as  the  export  t^ade  was  concerned,  the  pro- 
ducers of  India  would  have  received  for  their  surplus  exi)ortable 
produce,  owing  to  the  fall  in  gold  prices,  a  very  much  smaller  nunibw 
of  rupees;  but,  owing  to  the  fall  in  silver  and  exchange,  they  have  been 
saved  from  that,  and  have  been  receiving  the  same  number  of  rupees- 
rupees  which  go  in  India  as  far  as  ever. 

1886.  Mr.  Courtney.  The  lord  chancellor's  question  is  this:  You 
are  trying  to  estimate  the  growth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  India;  ought 
you  to  estimato  that  growth  on  the  rupee  value  then  and  now,  or 
on  the  gold  value  theti  and  now! — ^The  itipee  value;  but  might  I  get 
over  any  doubt  on  that  score  by  suggesting  quantities  t  t  think  you 
will  final  if  you  take  quantities,  that  the  increase  has  been  equally 
great.    Might  I  give  you  the  figures! 

1887.  Chairman.  Certainly. — If  we  take,  as  an  illustration,  the 
yearly  average  6f  shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  India  for 
1871-76,  it  is  1,124  millions  of  yards  of  cloth  and  30  million  lbs.  of 
yarn;  in  five  yeai*s  ending  1890  the  average  tras  2,147  inillioiis  of  yards 
and  52  million  lbs. 

1888.  The  present  condition  of  affairs,  in  your  judgment,  Inust  be 
looked  at  from  three  points  of  view! — So  1  think. 

1889.  First,  as  affecting  Government  finance;  nett,  as  affecting  the 
people  as  regards  trade,  commerce,  industries,  and  agriculture;  and, 
third,  as  affecting  Government  Servants,  and  those  With  fixed  salaries 
paid  in  hipees  f — Yes ;  and  of  the  three  the  second  is  vastly  the  most 
important. 

1890.  Now,  will  you  deal  first  with  the  question  as  it  affects  Govern- 
ment finance;  does  the  credit  of  the  Government  stand  high Y— Judging 
f^oin  the  price  of  rupee  papet  in  India  during  the  last  year  it  stands 
higher  than  ever  it  has  done  before. 

1891.  And  the  budgets  during  some  years  past  have  shown  an  antiual 
surplus — that  is  to  say,  on  the  balance  of  ten  years  there  is  a  $tirpiusf — 
There  have  been  years  of  deficit  and  years  of  surplus,  but  on  the  balance 
of  ten  years  they  show  a  surplus. 

1892.  During  those  ton  years  has  expenditure  been  considerably 
swoneh  by  various  contingencies  t — ^I  think  expenditure,  which  we  may 
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justly  conclude  is  not  likely  to  recur,  has  been  very  great-^flrst,  in  re- 
gard to  annexation  and  pacification  in  Upper  Buripah;  secondly,  in  re- 
gard to  the  fortitieatiops  of  the  IS^orthwest  Frontier;  tiiirdly,  there  have 
been  large  saros  spent  in  c^oast  defences,  all  out  of  revenue.  The  troops 
have  been  $krmed  with  a  new  rifle,  which  has  been  paid  for  during  t]ie 
last  two  or  th|:ee  years,  and  now  that  is  completed,  or  nearly  so.  We 
have  had  numerous  punitive  expeditions,  such  ^  the  ]N'agar,  Manipur, 
and  Black  Mountai4  expeditions,  etc.,  and  troubles  with  the  hiU  tribes. 

1893.  Those  last  probably  are  hardly  likely  to  cease  f-^Those  are 
likely  to  recur,  but  perhaps  they  will  not  be  quite  so  frequent. 

1894.  During  those  years  the  loss  on  the  home  charges  caused  by  the 
falling  rupee  has  largely  increased  f — The  loss  on  the  home  charges 
has  I^gely  increased,  and  yet,  in  that  connection,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  usually  the  amount  of  loss  to  the  Government 
io  o^cial  statements  and  otherwise  is  very  much  exaggerated.    For 
instance,  in  the  Blue-book,  the  statistical  abstract  of  British  India, 
where  they  state  the  loans,  they  take  every  loan  as  if  it  bad  been 
raised  on  the  equivalent  of  10  rupees  to  the  12.,  that  is  2$,  exchange, 
whereas  very  few  loans  indeed  have  been  raised  at  such  a  high  rate  as 
that.    A  great  many  of  them  have  been  raised  at  varying  rates  fi*om 
1^.  lid,  to  1«.  dd,  down  to  Is.  7d.;  that  is  one  point.    Sometimes  the 
loss  on  the  annual  amount  spent  by  the  Government  in  stores  in  this 
country  is  added,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  very  ordinary 
transaction,  where  you  buy  the  stores  at  the  gold  price  and  draw  for 
them  at  the  price  that  you  have  paid  at  the  exchange  of  the  day. 
There  is  no  actual  loss  to  Government.    They  have  the  advantage  of 
t^he  fall  in  the  gold  price.    Then  another  point  I  would  like  to  draw  at- 
tention to  is,  that  many  of  those  loans  were  presumably  raised  in  Eng- 
land, because  the  rate  of  interest  was  lower  in  England  at  the  time 
"than  in  India;  and  therefore,  where  annually  the  Government  of  India, 
against  the  loss  by  exchange  in  remitting  their  home  charges,  have  a 
^ain  in  interest  as  compared  with  what  they  would  have  been  paying 
in  rux>ees  had  they  raised  the  money  originally  in  rupees,  they  should 
set  that  against  it  as  a  deduction.    For  instance,  if  you  raise  the  loan 
when  the  rupee  is  1#.  8d.,  -and  you  have  to  pay  in  India  6  per  cent  and 
you  have  to  pay  at  honie  4  per  cent-^I  simply  use  these  figures  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration— when  the  rupee  £a>lls  to  Is,  3d.,  the  difference 
between  1«.  3d.  and  Is,  Sd,  would  be  equivalent  to  another  1  per  cent, 
that  is  5  per  cent;  but,  if  they  had  to  pay  6  per  cent  if  they  had  raised 
the  loan  in  silver,  there  remains  ^  gain  to  Government  annually  of  1 
per  cent.    I  do  not  say  the  gain  is  so  great,  looking  at  what  has  actu- 
ally occurred,  because  I  do  not  think  the  aifference  between  the  rate 
of  interest  is  as  great  as  I  have  stated;  but  I  only  wish  to  emphasize 
it  so  as  to  bring  the  point  that  I  have  in  my  mind  before  your  lord- 
ship's attention. 

1895.  During  recent  years  has  there  been  a  reduction  in  the  interest 
paid  by  India  on  a  part  of  her  debt! — ^Tes,  there  has  been  a  reduction. 

1896.  Then  how  nas  the  loss  to  the  Government  been  covered  Y — 
Well,  before  answering  that,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  if  we  had 
had  a  gold  standard  in  India  at  2«.,  India  woidd  now  be  suffering  just 
as  t^is  country  is  suffering  in  its  great  agricultural  interests,  farmers 
and  landlord.  Government  being  the  great  landlord  in  India,  and  get- 
ting an  income  from  laud  of  24,000,000/. — I  may  put  it  roughly  at  24 
crores — instead  of  her  land  revenue  decreasing  in  the  last  15  years,  1 
think  it  has  swollen  by  three  or  four  crores.  And  that  is  a  x>oint  I 
should  emphasize  very  much,  for  this  reason,  supposing  that  exchange 
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were  fixed  now  at  Is.  6d.,  which  I  understand  is  somewhere  aboat  the 
rate  prox)osed  by  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  and  we  had  another 
fall  in  gold  prices  30  per  cent  or  40  per  cent,  the  ryots — ^the  farmers  of 
India — would  then  begin  to  suffer,  and,  not  being  able  to  pay  the  rent 
to  the  landlord,  Government  would  suffer  in  its  finances.  Government 
has  been  saved  an  enormous  loss  by  the  silver  standard  in  her  land 
revenue  during  the  past  15  years;  and  by  maintaining  the  silver  stand- 
ard, presuming  gold  prices  further  decline,  she  may  be  saved  from  loss 
in  the  future. 

1897.  You  probably  know  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made,  that  it 
is  the  fall  in  the  rupee  which  has  brought  down  the  gold  price  of  agri- 
cultural produce  in  England,  and  that,  but  for  that,  the  gold  price 
might  have  been  higher,  and  that,  though  with  a  higher  exchange,  the 
rupee  price  might  have  been  the  samef — I  can  not  ag^^-ee  with  that; 
take  cotton,  for  instance,  the  supply  is  ruled  by  America,  America  hav- 
ing the  largest  crop.  Against  India's  1,500,000  bales  America  has, 
chiefly  for  export,  7,000,000,  8,000,000,  or  9,000,000  bales.  During  the 
last  few  months,  owing  to  prospects  of  a  smaller  American  crop,  prices 
have  advanced  40  per  cent,  while  silver  and  exchange  were  withoat 
alteration.  And  take  wheat,  against  India's  export  we  have  Bnssia, 
America,  and  Canada,  with  enormous  surpluses,  competing  against  each 
other  in  8uppl3dng  the  gold-consuming  countries.  My  own  belief  is 
this,  that  there  would  have  been  little  or  no  difference  in  the  fall  in  the 
gold  prices  had  a  fall  in  exchange  not  taken  place. 

1898.  If  India  had  been  out  of  the  competition! — K  India  hadheen 
out  of  it  I  think  the  fall  in  gold  prices  would  have  been  very  nearly  as 
great,  if  not  as  great,  as  it  has  been,  owing  to  the  competition  that  there 
has  been  among  countries  producing  very  much  more  largely  the  com- 
modities which  India  exports,  notably  wheat. 

1899.  Has  it  been  necessary,  in  order  to  cover  the  loss  by  the  fall  in 
exchange,  to  raise  much  by  additional  taxation! — I  think  not,  except  a 
petroleum  and  an  income  tax,  which  last  tax  I  know  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  against  in  many  quarters  in  India,  but  which  I  have  always 
supported  on  the  ground  that  it  reaches  a  rich  class  of  people,  who 
really  would  pay  nothing  to  the  state,  save  for  the  income  tax,  and 
what  they  pay  on  the  little  salt  they  use.  There  has  also  been  some 
increase  in  the  salt  tax,  which,  however,  can  not  really  be  said  at 
present  to  press  heavily  upon  the  people.  The  salt  tax  is  always  a  crux 
question  in  India,  but,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  that  tax,  taking  the 
average  price  of  salt  all  over  India,  it  is  lower  in  price  than  it  was  15 
years  ago. 

1900.  Does  not  the  income  tax  go  rather  low  down! — It  does  go  down 
to  500  rupees,  and,  of  course,  that  is  a  matter  which  has  been,  as  your 
lordship  is  no  doubt  aware,  often  considered,  whether  it  ought  not  to 
begin  at  a  higher  income;  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  derived  from  the  trad- 
ers and  bankers,  rich  men  in  all  the  chief  towns,  who  would  pay  very 
little  to  the  state,  if  it  were  not  for  the  income  tax. 

1901.  During  recent  years  there  have  been  some  remissions  of  taxa- 
tion?— ^There  have  been  during  the  last  10  or  12  years  import  duties 
taken  off. 

1902.  Then,  in  the  main,  has  the  deficiency,  such  as  it  has  been,  been 
covered  by  an  expansion  of  the  revenue? — That  is  undoubtedly  what  I 
should  say,  looking  at  the  figures  under  almost  every  head.  Land,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  railways,  irrigation,  stamps,  registration,  ex- 
cise. There  is  not  any  head  of  the  revenue  under  which  there  has  not 
been  an  expansion,  a  natural  expansion  and  growth;  and  I  may  men- 
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on  at  the  same  time  that,  during  those  last  10  years,  out  of  revenue 
overnment  have  really  paid  off  a  certain  sum  of  the  debt,  the  perma- 
Bnt  debt  of  India;  not  the  debt  raised  for  the  making  of  railways,  irri- 
iition,  and  public  works,  but  the  debt  not  represented  by  any  assets. 
hey  have  actually  paid  out  of  revenue  during  the  last  10  years  a  con- 
derable  sum. 

1903.  Mr.  Courtney.  How  has  that  come  about f — ^Well,  I  suppose 
y  the  famine  insurance  fund.  I  could  show  you  the  figures  here,  if 
ou  would  like  to  see  them.  In  1880-'81,  to  go  no  further  back,  the  debt 
ras  102  crores,  and  in  1889-'90,  79  crores.  Of  course  the  railway  debt 
as  increased  during  that  time,  and  the  debt  for  irrigation  and  public 
rorks.  I  am  only  pointing  to  the  debt  that  is  not  represented  by  any 
assets  in  India. 

1904.  Sir  Beginald  Welby.  That  is  to  say,  no  debt  has  been  in- 
3urred  during  the  10  years  except  for  reproductive  purposes^ — ^Except 
for  reproductive  purposes;  and  during  that  time  a  sum  has  been  paid 
off,  the  difference  between  102  crores  and  79  crores. 

1905.  Mr.  Courtney.  But  may  that  not  be  made  up  by  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  public  debt  of  India? — ^No;  the  figures  give  together 
both  the  rupee  and  sterling  debt. 

1906.  Ghaibman.  Dealing  next  with  the  effect  of  the  fall  in  exchange 
and  fluctuations  of  exchange  upon  the  people  of  India,  do  you  think 
that  the  fall  in  exchange,  as  apart  from  the  fiuctuation,  has  been  prej- 
udicial Y — No,  my  lord;  I  think  that  the  fall  in  exchange  has  been  most 
beueficial  to  the  exx)ort  trade  of  the  country.  In  an  earlier  part  of  my 
examination  I  did  mention,  in  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  are  now  re- 
ceiving the  same  prices  for  their  produce  in  rupees  as  they  were  15 
years  ago,  that  they  are  saved  from  the  loss  which  otherwise  they  would 
have  made  by  the  fall  in  the  gold  prices  of  the  commodities  they  ex- 
port. In  regard  to  the  commodities  they  import,  they  really,  owing  to 
the  fall  of  the  gold  prices,  which  has  been  greater  than  the  fall  in  ex- 
change, get  the  clothing  which  they  import,  and  their  metals,  copper 
and  brass,  and  other  things  which  they  use  largely  throughout  the 
whole  of  India,  cheaper  than  they  did  15  years  ago;  and,  as  far  as  the 
ligares  I  have  been  able  to  take  out  go,  they  point  to  this  that  for  the 
food  that  the  i>eople  buy — ^that  is,  the  millions  throughout  the  whole 
country,  they  pay  very  little  more  than  they  did  16  years  ago.  You 
see  there  are  four  classes  of  products — there  are  the  products  which 
are  wanted  in  gold  countries  and  which  they  do  not  use  in  India  at  all, 
they  are  all  exported;  there  are  the  products  which  they  do  not  pro- 
duce in  India  and  aU  which  they  bring  from  gold  countries;  there  are 
the  products  which  they  partly  produce  and  consume  in  India  and 
l)artly  export;  and  the  products  which  are  produced  and  entirely  con- 
sumed in  India;  so  that  one  has  to  divide  it  into  these  four  classes, 
and  I  think  it  must  be  said  that  you  can  not  see,  looking  to  the  prices 
in  India  of  all  four,  where  the  fall  in  the  rupee  has  been  hurtful  to  the 
people  of  India  during  the  last  15  years,  or  how  they  have  suffered 
from  it. 

1907.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  And  you  think  the  fall  in  exchange  has 
been  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  people  of  India;  that  they  get  as  much 
for  what  they  seU,  and  they  get  what  they  buy  for  much  less^ — That  is 
^hat  actual  figures  iK>int  to. 

1908.  So  that  altogether  it  has  operated  entirely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  India,  and  has  altered  the  condition  of  exchange  between 
this  country  and  India  to  the  benefitof  the  people  of  India  Y — On  balance, 
certainly;  I  would  not  like  to  say  altogether.    You  can  pick  out  certain 
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places,  no  doubt,  where  individaal  interests  have  suffered ;  but,  if  you 
asked  me  on  balance,  I  should  certainly  say  in  my  mind  it  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  India— to  the  300,000,000. 

1909.  And  consequently,  as  exchange  produces  nothing,  it  has  been 
equally  injurious  to  the  people  of  England  f — Well,  that  confuses  two 
subjects.  You  see  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  is  a  matter  quite  separate 
from  the  fluctuations  in  exchange  with  silver-using  coontrios.  That,  as 
we  know,  has  been  very  injurious  to  many  interests  in  England;  1 
would  not  say  to  all  or  to  the  majority  of  interests,  but  eertainiy  to  the 
agricultural  interests  it  has  been  iigurious;  but,  as  I  have  already  said, 
it  owes  little  or  nothing  to  the  fall  in  silver  and  exchange.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fluctuations  in  exchange  with  silver-using  countries  have 
checked  trade,  no  doubt,  impeded,  and  made  it  more  difficult.  But  the 
figures  I  have  given  show  that  rapid  growth  has  not  been  prevented 
I  do  not  think  that  England  has  suffered. 

1910.  That  England  has  suffered?— That  i^ngland  has  suffered. 

1911.  Then  where  has  India  got  the  benefit,  because  exchaDge  in 
itself  you  will  agree  creates  nA^ing  out  of  itf — ^Nothing  whatever,-  it 
is  simply  a  matter  of  barter — a  medium  for  adjusting  prices. 

1912.  You  said  that  India  was  so  much  better  ol^  and  England  not 
the  worse f — For  the  reason  that,  having  a  silver  standard  and  having 
large  quantities  of  surplus  exportable  produce  to  export  to  gold  coun- 
tries, and  the  gold  prices  having  largely  fallen,  she  would,  h£ul  she  had 
a  gold  standard,  have  suffered  in  her  agricultural  interest,  which  is  the 
great  interest  in  India,  by  the  fall  in  the  gold  prices;  but,  having  a 
silver  standard,  and  the  silver  rupee  continuing  now  to  go  as  far  a8 
ever  it  did  in  the  purchase  of  commodities,  she  has  been  saved  by  the 
fall  in  silver  and  exchange  from  the  loss  which  she  would  have  sustained 
by  the  fall  in  the  gold  prices  had  she  had  a  gold  standard,  and  her  par- 
chasing  power  of  England's  manufactures  has  been  thereby  increased. 

1913.  Then  we  have  one  admirable  way  of  getting  rich,  have  we  not, 
to  depreciate  our  standard  and  our  currency? — That  again  is  a  different 
matter.    The  standard  of  India  in  India  has  not  been  depreciated;  and 
I  think  that  the  conditions  of  the  two  countries,  England  and  India, 
are  exceedingly  different;  we  have  in  England  economies  in  the  use  of 
currency  in  every  possible  way;  there  is  little  necessity  for  the  use  of 
currency  in  our  business  transactions;    whereas  the  whole  trade  of 
India,  the  whole  ot  the  great  internal  trade  of  these  300,000,000  people 
of  India,  is  now  conducted  by  the  actual  transfer  of  coin  from  himd  to 
hand,  except  in  the  presidency  towns,  and  some  of  the  large  up-country 
towns,  and  even  there  you  will  see  at  the  present  day  men  paying  their 
debts  by  bringing  in  bags  of  rupees,  rupees  in  thousand;  and,  therefore, 
I  think,  while  we  are  able  to  do  without  a  large  supply  of  gold  in  this 
country,  we  could  not  do  without  an  unrestricted  supply  of  silver  cur- 
rency in  India,  owing  to  the  entirely  diflerent  conditions  that  exist  in 
the  trade  and  conditions  and  habits  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries. 

1914.  Ghaibman.  It  comes  to  this,  does  it  not,  that  the  silver  having 
fallen  to  about  the  same  extent  as  produce  has  fallen,  there  has  been 
no  dislocation  in  India  such  as  existed  in  England,  ana  that  the  whole 
commerce  and  transactions  of  the  country  have  gone  on  very  much  as 
they  did  before  f — ^Yes;  silver  for  India  has  proved  a  most  stable  stand- 
ard during  those  15  years;  that  is  to  say,  silver  in  relation  to  com- 
modities has  not  altered,  whereas  gold  in  relation  to  commodities  has 
altered  in  gold-standard  countries  to  the  extent  of  thirty  i)er  cent 
You  may  put  it  in  that  way,  your  lordship,  I  think. 

1915.  Sir  Thomas  Fabe£E.  You  call  a  standard  stable  when  it  con- 
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in^Q^  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  commoditieB,  although  those  com- 
Qodities  are  produced  with  a  much  smaller  effort,  and  at  a  much  smaller 
»stT — ^Well,  in  India  I  should  not  say  that  commodities  have  been 
>roduced  with  a  smaller  effort,  or  at  a  smaller  cost. 

1916-7.  Oh,  I  was  not  asking  you  about  India;  I  was  only  asking  you 
0)  a^bstract  question.  What  is  the  meaniug  of  stability  of  a  standard  f — 
tf  y  own  opinion,  if  I  apprehend  what  you  wish  me  to  answer  now  is, 
;hat  the  &U  in  the  gold  prices  has  been  very  much  more  brought  about 
)y  the  increased  production  and  cheapening  of  production  than  by  any 
M^rcity  of  gold. 

1918.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get — ^That  is  certainly  my  opinion. 

1919.  Mr.  GouBTNET.  Oh,  but  the  abstract  question  is  not  answered 
yet    We  would  like  to  have  your  view  on  it^ — What  is  that. 

1920.  Supposing  you  are  going  to  start  a  currency  for  the  first  time 
and  a  standard,  would  you  aim  at  something  which  should  always  rep- 
resent the  same  quantity  of  commodities,  or  something  which  should 
always  represent  the  same  expenditure  of  unskilled  labor,  or  what 
would  it  be  f^— That  is  a  physieal  impossibility. 

1921.  That  is  not  thepoiQt;  what  would  you  aim  at  f — ^I  would  rather 
not  go  into  that    It  depends  so  much  on  circumstances. 

1922.  Sir  Beginalp  Welby.  You  have  said  that  silver  goes  as  far 
in  India.  I  think  we  have  had  evidence  before  us  that  there  has  been 
a  very  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  rice,  which  I  suppo^  is  the 
staple,  I  may  say,  of  fpodf— Wcdl^it  is  the  staple  food  of  only  one  por- 
tion of  In4ia — Bengal. 

1023.  But  that  is  a  very  large  and  important  portion,  is  it  nott — ^It  is 
the  staple  food  of  an  important  section  of  the  people;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that;  still  I  think  myself,,  if  you  compare  the  average  prices,  you, 
irill  find  that  there  has  not  been  such  a  great  rise.  There  was  a  scar- 
city of  rice  in  Burmah  lastyeajr  owing  U>.  the  failure  of  the  crops,  and 
the  prices  for  that  year  went  up,  very  much  indeed;  but  I  think  my- 
self; if  you  take  the  average  prices  for  1880  to  1885  and  then  1886  to 
L890,  you  will  find  there  is  a  very  small  difference. 

1924  Qhajbmak.  During  the  recent  years. of  which  we  are  speaking, 
rhijst,  this  &U  of  exchange  1^  been  proceeding,  there  has  been  a 
Uge  development  of  railways,  in  India f— Well,  yes;  I  have  often 
leard  it  stated  thaij  the  fall  in  the  rupee  hsa  checked  the  dev^elopment 
JT  railways  in  India;  ^^t,  if  you  take  the  actual  figures  of  construe- 
ion  you  find  that,  in  the  10  years  between  1880  and  1890,  there  was  a 
3re;atier  increase,  that  is^  7,OuO  miles,,  than  there  W9^  between  1870 
•nd  1880,  wl^en  there  were,  only  5,000  niiles  constmcted;  so  I  dp  uot 
bink  that  there  has  been  any  check  to  railway  construction  owing  to 
lie  fall  in  the  rupee.  I  have  always  consid^ed,  if  I  may  say  so  here, 
"-our  Iprdship,  thEt  the  rea^pn  tor  the  constru^etion  of  railways  in  India 
lot  having  been  ^eater  than  it  has  been  was  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
naming  terms  with  the  secretary  of  state  in  epuncii. 

1925.  Then  has  there  been  a  large  a^nount  of  irrigation  f — ^Irrigation 
las  extended,  which  is  practically  an  investment  by  Government,  a 
ucrative  investment,  bringing  in  returns  just  as  railways  do. 

1926.  The  cotton  mills,  the  jute  and  woollen  mills,  and  other  indus- 
sies,  have  grown  considerably  of  late  years  f — ^They  have  all  been  added 
JO  very  largely  during  the  last  ten  years. 

1927.  And  tea  cultivation  has  enormously  increased! — ^Enormously 
increased;  and,  looking  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  India,  that  is 
for  the  purpose  of  industrial  and  other  developments,  I  see  the  figures 
were  in  1880  1,500  lakhs  of  capital  invested  in  jo|At  stock  cpmpani^Si 

S.  Mis.  23 ^18 
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and  this  last  year  the  returns  have  just  come  over  from  which  I  see 
thoy  have  increased  to  2,600  lakhs.  And  I  would  say  here  that  it  seema 
to  me  to  be  more  desirable  to  develop  India's  industries  with  Indian 
capital,  which  is  now  ample,  than  with  foreign  capital  which  annually 
drains  away  all  i>rofits  and  interest. 

1928.  You  have  already  said  that  the  prices  in  India  of  the  principal 
products  of  India  have  been  maintained! — ^That  is  so. 

1929.  And  that  the  people  pay  very  little  more  for  their  food  than 
they  did,  and  pay  less  for  what  they  import.  Now,  as  regards  the  third 
head,  Government  servants! — Might  I  here,  your  lordsliip,  just  draw 
attention  to  one  point!  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  had  it  from  other 
witnesses,  and  that  is  the  immense  sum  in  silver  and  gold  that  has 
been  brought  into  the  country  of  recent  years.  I  was  looking  at  the 
figures  this  morning  only.  I  see  that  109,000,000^.  of  silver  and  over 
50,000,000i.  of  gold  have  been  imported  into  India  during  the  last  15 
years. 

1930.  Of  bullion! — Of  bullion,  that  is^  after  paying  lor  their  com- 
modities, and  from  14,000,OOOZ.  to  16,000,000^  of  cimncil  drafts,  repre- 
senting the  home  charges,  and  after  all  other  items  have  been  reckoned; 
because  of  course  you  have  to  consider  what  money  might  be  raised  by 
loan,  and  brought  to  India  to  be  expended  in  India  by  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment. On  balance  there  has  been  certainly,  I  should  sav,  over 
100,000,0002.  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  last  15  years,  and  over  250,6()0,OOOL 
in  the  last  30  years,  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

1931.  Then  as  regards  the  third  class  whose  interests  are  affected, 
the  Government  servants,  what  have  you  to  say! — Well,  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  have  a  grievance;  that  is  to  say,  looking  at  their 
position  purely  as  men  who  have  made  a  certain  contract  with  the 
Government  to  get  for  certain  services  certain  remuneration.    Those 
of  them  who  have  their  families  at  home,  and  have  to  remit  home  a  pro- 
portion of  their  expenses  for  family  use,  no  doubt  suflfer  very  severely 
by  the  fall  in  the  rupee.    My  own  opinion  is — I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
generally  held — that,  putting  aside  the  question  of  existing  contracts, 
as  all  salaries  of  servants  in  India  were  fixed  a  very  long  time  ago, 
when  salaries  for  services  requiring  an  equ  al  standard  of  ability  and  char- 
acter were  at  a  very  much  higher  level,  and,  as  they  have  never  been 
reduced,  looking  to  the  present  market  rate,  if  I  may  use  the  express- 
ion, they  are  much  higher  now  than  they  need  be.    But  that,  of  course^ 
is  apart  from  the  question  of  existing  contracts  which  have  to  be 
observed;  and  certainly  those  who  have  their  families  at  home,  and^ 
have  to  remit  home  a  proportion  of  their  expenses  for  family  use,  hav^ 
a  grievance  which  the  Government  ought  to  recognize. 

1932.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  That  is  to  say,  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  reasonable  that  they  should  remit  home? — As  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  reasonable,  they  might  be  allowed  to  remit,  say,  one-third 
of  their  salary.  As  far  as  their  salary  is  received  and  spent  in  silver 
in  India,  it  goes  as  far  as  ever  it  did,  except  for  a  few  imported  com- 
modities which  are  chiefly  luxuries.  And  another  important  point  is 
that  during  the  last  fifteen  years  the  gold  prices  having  fallen  off  some 
of  the  things  upon  which  they  spend  their  money  in  England,  they  get 
more  than  they  did,  which  is  a  small  set-off;  but  looking  at  it  from  every 
point  of  view,  my  conclusion  is  that  they  distinctly  are  heavy  sufferers 
in  the  amount  that  they  have  to  remit  home  to  this  country  for  actual 
family  use. 

1933.  Chairman.  And  that,  if  on  the  whole  it  is  a  good  thing  for  India 
to  preserve  the  present  system,  there  ought  to  be  some  form  of  compen- 
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sation  to  them,  or  relief  at  all  events  from  an  undue  burden  f — I  think 
8o;  1  think  that  the  thing  ought  to  be  very  carefully  considered  and 
gone  into  in  common  fairness,  and  with  a  view  of  removing  what  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  widespread  dissatisfaction  at  present  existing  among 
the  Government  servants. 

1934.  In  your  view,  it  would  be  better  to  meet  the  difiBculty  in  that 
way  than  to  change  the  currency  system  of  India f — 1  think,  looking 
at  all  the  known  circumstances  and  making  no  guesses  as  to  the  future, 
most  undoubtedly  so. 

1935.  Mr.  CoiTRTNEY.  As  I  understand  you,  that  applies  only  to 
those  who  have  entered  the  service  under  existing  contracts! — Yes, 
under  existing  contracts. 

1936.  Looking  to  new  servants,  you  think  the  scale  might  be  re- 
vised!— I  think  so,  and  pensions  paid  in  silver. 

1937.  Chairman.  Now,  what  are  the  mischiefs  or  dangers  that  you 
would  indicate  from  carrying  out  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Currency 
Association,  for  creating  a  gold  standard,  fixing  the  ratio  at  Is.  6d,y 
and  closing  the  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver! — I  think  myself,  when- 
ever it  wa«  publicly  announced  that  the  mints  of  India  were  to  be 
closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  we  would  have  undoubtedly  a 
further  fall,  possibly  a  very  heavy  fall,  in  the  price  of  silver  in  the  open 
market;  and  here,  presuming  nothing  comes  of  the  International 
Monetary  Conference,  and  the  Americans  were  not  to  continue,  or  to 
continue  only  to  a  modified  extent,  but  not  to  the  full  extent,  their 
present  purchase  of  silver,  I  cannot  surmise  to  what  it  might  go. 

1938.  As  regards  America,  do  you  mean  in  the  direction  of  reducing 
their  purchase  of  silver! — Either  to  very  much  modify  what  they  are 
doing  now,  or  to  do  away  with  purchases  altogether. 

1939.  ]!?ow,  supposing  the  standard  to  be  changed  in  that  way,  and 

the  price  of  silver  to  fall,  in  what  manner  should  you  anticipate  that 

India  might  suffer! — ^Well,  your  lordship,  there  are  very  many  ways, 

and  1  am  quite  sure  that  many  of  them  have  already  been  suggested 

to  you  and  discussed  here;  but,  if  you  will  forgive  me  perhaps  going 

over  old  ground,  first,  there  is  the  possibility  of  false  coinage — that  is 

to  say,  you  have  a  vast  extent  of  country  and  natives  who  are  adepts 

in  that  particular  form  of  artifice.    They  could  put  the  full  amount  of 

silver  into  the  rupee,  buying  it  in  the  outside  market  at  a  very  low 

price,  and  there  would  be  a  very  strong  temptation  to  pass  silver  coins 

^rgely  which  could  not  be  detected.    I  know  that  doubts  have  been 

Expressed  as  to  the  reality  of  the  danger,  and  it  is  said  there  is  some 

tiemptation  in  this  country  and  it  is  very  little  availed  of;  but  there 

^^in  comes  in  the  difference  between  the  two  countries.    I  do  not 

^Aiink  because  a  thing  has  not  happened  in  England  that  that  is  any 

Argument  for  saying  that  it  is  not  likely  to  happen  in  India. 

1940.  You  think  it  is  a  form  of  offence  which  they  would  be  capable 
^t^  and  likely  to  avail  themselves  of! — I  think  they  might  be  tempted 
"tin  avail  themselves  of  it. 

1941.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Do  you  know  the  country  well  enough 
t^  say  that  firom  your  own  knowledge! — Well,  only  from  what  I  told 
^ou.    I  have  had  17  years'  experience. 

1942.  I  mean,  you  are  not  well  acquainted  with  diffeient  parts  of 
tndia! — I  have  visited  most  parts  of  it. 

1943.  There  are  facilities  for  any  off'ence  of  that  kind! — ^Well,  I  may 
^aythat  I  have  been  all  over  India;  I  have  been  into  every  native 
Btate  of  India,  every  part  of  India,  and  I  have  discussed  this  question 
^th  natives  who  have  been  in  authority  in  native  States,  and  natives 
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in  our  own  possessions;  and  that  is  the  oonclnaion  I  arriYed  at  after 
listening  to  all  sides,  that  there  certainly  would  be  a  temptation  wMcb 
might  be  availed  ofl 

1944.  Chairman.  Do  the  rupees  of  the  native  States  circulate  at  aD 
outside  those  States,  the  hali-sicca  rupee,  for  instance,  of  Hyderabad  t- 
Kot  to  any  very  great  extent;  they  are  occasionally  met  with. 

1945.  The  Government  rupees  circulate  everywhere  f— Everywhere, 
yes. 

1946.  Of  course  at  present  there  is  a  fixed  relation  which  is  qnite 
well  understood  between  the  hali-sicca  rupee  and  the  Government 
rupee f — Well  understood;  the  natives  understand  it  thoroughly. 

1947.  Sux)posing  the  Government  fixed  a  ratio  between  the  rupee  and 
the  gold  standard  and  ceased  its  free  coinage,  would  any  difficulty  arise 
in  that  respect  do  you  think  f — Difficulty  in  what  respect,  your  lord- 
shipT 

1948.  Supposing  in  Hyderabad  they  continued  to  coin  the  hali-sicca 
rupee  f — ^Well,  I  confess  I  have  never  thought  of  that  before.  My  own 
impression  is  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  make  arrangements 
diplomatically  with  all  the  native  States  in  regard  to  the  ooioage,  ii 
the  Indian  Government  made  auy  change,  so  far  as  the  native  goTen- 
ment  could  control  it. 

1949.  But  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  Decessary,  or  might  be 
necessary,  to  make  such  arrangements f^ — ^I  think  undoubtedly  so.  1 
think  the  native  States  would  very  likely  know  little  about  thia  matter. 
It  would  have  to  be  explained  to  them.  I  have  no  doubt  anything  tiiat 
waA  wanted  to  be  done  could  be  made  a  matter  of  negociation. 

1950.  But  do  you  think  it  is  conceivable  that  it  miglit  create  some 
friction  and  alarm  f— I  think  myself  it  might.  I  think  it  might  be  very 
9igi  to  be  misunderstood. 

1951.  Sir  BsGiKALP  Wblbt.  Have  you  any  idea  that  there  is  aaj 
false  coinage  at  all;  do  you  know  at  all  whether  th^ey  think  in  Indi^ 
there  are  many  false  rupees f — ^There  is  always  a  certain  quantity,  bat 
I  4o  not  think  at  present  that  it  is  of  any  moment. 

1952.  Like  our  pewter  half  crowns  f— Yes,  quite  so. 

1953.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  of  an  airgument  about  that,  wbieb 
applies  in  England;  you  have  a  certain  amount  of  pewter  half  crowoiB 
which  do  an  enormous  amount  of  mischief,  but  they  are  easily  detected. 
l^ut  anything  at  all  systeioatio  must  be  carried  on  by  considerable  capi- 
tal, and  that  is  really  the  dfense  against  systematic  false  coinage. 
That  holds  good  in  those  countries  where  the  capital  is  available.   U 
seems  almost  more  difflcult  to  carry  it  on  in  Ipdia  pirobably  tbaii 
here  f— Well,  the  natives,  of  India  in  many  districts  are  very  clever  ac- 
ti^cers,  and  I  should  think  they  could  provide  rude  machinery  difiisr- 
ent  from  what  we  have  in  this  country  for  mintage.    {  think  tbej[ 
would  manage  to  manu&cture  thems^ves  n^achines  to  produce  a  coin 
that  would  escape  detection,  seeing  they  have  this  great  advantage  tiiat 
they  can  put  the  full  amount  of  silver  into  it;  they  would  uot  require  to 
sweat  it  in  any  way. 

1954.  Chairman.  Anddoyou'think  that  therewoxdd  be  less  readiness 
in  India  to  detect  false  coinage  amongst  the  people  at  large  who  receive 
rupees  t — As  long  as  you  have  the  necessary  amount  of  silver.  A  na- 
tive takes  the  rupee  in  his  hand,  looks  at  its  size,  throws  it  on  a  stone, 
and,  if  it  has  the  proper  ring,  as  your  lordship  must  have  seen,  the  test 
is  sufficient. 

1955.  Sir  BEGiNAiiD  Welby.  But  the  temptation  to  false  coinage 
has  probably  almost  ^  great  an  io^ducement  now  as  hi^s  been  IfjoQw^ 
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»toTy,  and  one  would  think^if  the  danger  were  a  real  one,  it  woald 
Aj  have  become  an  evilf — ^In  this  country  you  mean. 
>6.  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  change  would  have  a  ser- 
effect  on  the  opium  revenue? — I  think  that  certainly  it  would  have 
feet  in  this  way,  that  Government  would  have  to  accept  fewer 
ea.  and  that,  if  they  endeavored  to  raise  the  price  of  opium,  it 
d  lead  to  increased  production  in  Ghina^  and  to  a  serious  loss  of 
m  revenue. 

57.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  to  China  and 
[Uin  in  their  competition  with  India  in  the  supply  to  gold-usiug 
tries  of  iHt>ducts  which  both  produce  f — ^I  think  undoubtedly  so,  for 
reason:  China  and  Tonquin,  as  silver  fell,  would  get  more  silver, 
b  would  go  as  far  locally  as  hitherto,  for  the  same  quantity  of  pro- 
,  and  would  thus  be  able  to  undersell  India  in  tea,  rice,  etc.,  and 
ce  India's  export  trade. 

58.  Do  you  think  that  in  India  in  the  past,  and,  as  you  anticipate, 
tiina,  if  that  took  place,  that  effect  to  some  extent  depends  upon 
act  that  both  India  and  China  are  undeveloped  financially,  and 
)fore  the  prices  do  not  answer  to  a  change  of  the  currency  with  the 
^  readiness  that  they  would  in  smaller  western  countries  f— I  think 
mbtedly  so,  your  lordship.  I  think  the  difference  between  such 
tries  as  India  or  China  and  European  countries  is  un  measurable. 
can  not  draw  any  conclusion  wisely  fhnn  a  comparison  between 

}  happens  in  European  countries  and  what  happens  in  oriental 
tries.  The  whole  habits,  conditions,  and  ways  of  the  people  are  so 
rent,  and  are  not  changing  in  the  least  degree  among  these  hundreds 
llions. 

59.  But,  if  the  cultivator  gets  the  same  consideration,  there  would 
o  question  at  aU  about  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver  f — ^There 
d  be  no  change.  He  would  still  continue  to  pay  the  same  wagea 
pay  the  same  rents,  and  things  will  go  on,  and  they  will  simply  be 

for  many  generations  at  any  rate,  to  offer  their  tea  and  other 
nets,  owing  to  the  foil  in  silver,  at  a  lower  rate  compared  to  India 
they  were  able  to  do  when  India  and  China  were  both  on  the  same 
iard.  ^ 

50.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  serious  in  its  relation  to  a  depreda- 
in  the  value  of  the  large  amount  of  silver  ornaments  owned  by  the 
res? — Well,  that,  I  think,  is  a  point  which  is  exceedingly  impor- 
,  for  this  reason:  hitherto  the  natives^t  is  their  special  form  of 
ding — ^if  they  have  any  money  saved  in  rupees,  melt  them  down, 
them  into  ornaments,  and  put  them  on  l^eir  wives  and  children; 
load  them  with  silver  ornaments,  but  they  have  always  known 
t^hing,  that,  if  a  pinch  came,  they  would  be  able  to  take  those  oma- 
ks  to  the  mints  and  get  rupees  for  them,  weight  for  weight.  But^ 
\u  fix  the  rate  at  Is.  6d.  with  a  gold  standard,  and  the  value  of  sil- 
In  the  open  market  falls  below  that,  and  they  wish  to  sell  a  few  of 
*  ornaments,  when  they  take  them  to  the  mints  they  wi;l  get,  not 
:ht  for  weight,  but  say  20  per  cent  less;  that  would  lead  to  a  very 
)  dissatisfaction.  I  daresay  your  lordship  is  awivre  that,  during 
Bombay  and  Madras  famine,  when  the  people  were  pinched  owing 
le  loss  of  their  crops,  they  brought  in  silver  to  the  mints  in  very 
)  quantities,  in  order  to  get  money  before  they  were  driven  on  to 
relief  works.  They  first  sacrificed  their  omainentsi,  and  then  in 
Y  cases  they  were  forced  to  go  oq  to  the  relief  w6rks.  I  am  not 
of  the  exact  amount,  but  many  millions  were  brought  to  the  mints 
loie  yeaM  lly  the  poor  people.    It  would  be  equivalent  to  some 
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millions  sterling — ^I  think  two  or  three  millions — ^bat  I  am  not  sore 
about  the  figures. 

19GI.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  objection  to  placing  the  ex>inag:e  of  the 
rupees  in  the  hands  of  Government,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  self^ 
adjusting  regulations  of  commerce? — Of  course,  if  you  make  your  rupees 
a  token,  you  have  the  name  inducement  to  Government — I  do  not  mean 
for  the  moment  to  insinuate  that  any  finance  minister  we  have  ever  bad, 
or  are  likely  to  have,  would  do  such  a  thing,  but  still  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility and  temptation  to  do  what  South  American  states  have  doue 
with  paper.  Supposing  that  they  found  that  the  revenue  was  not  sa 
much  as  they  expected,  they  could  add  to  it  very  largely  by  buying 
silver  cheap  and  issuing  it  in  rupees,  and  depreciating  the  currency 
just  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  done  in  the  Argentine  Republic  hj 
forced  issue  of  paper,  and  in  Brazil,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
You  have  always  that  danger,  if  you  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment to  use  it;  and,  moreover,  there  would  be  the  risk  of  the  people 
losing  confidence  in  the  rupee  if  it  was  made  a  token, 

1902.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  possibility  of  its  upsetting 
the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  India? — I  think  that  quite  possible, 
but  it  is  a  very  diflScult  question.  You  see,  to  begin  with,  supposing 
when  you  first  stopped  the  coinage  of  silver  and  fixed  a  gold  par,  you 
might  possibly  bring  out  vast  hoards  of  rupees — I  am  not  now  speak- 
ing of  hoards  in  ornaments,  but  hoards  of  rupees — well,  that  would 
have  a  tendency,  of  course,  to  raise  pric^es,  by  causing  redundancy  ol 
currency;  for  some  time  at  any  rate  there  would  be  that  check  to  ex- 
ports, unless  Government  bought  up  rupees;  and,  for  this.  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  borrow  in  gold.  Again,  suppose  that  did  not  take; 
place,  that  those  rupees  did  not  come  out,  yet  the  export  trade  of 
India  might  be  adversely  affected,  firstly  in  competition  witji  China 
and  eastern  silver  countries,  by  India  losing  the  advantage  of  the  fall- 
ing silver,  and  secondly  by  a  further  fall  in  gold  prices  of  commodities 
exported,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded;  and  then  you  might,  instead 
of  having  a  balance  of  trade  largely  in  favour  of  India,  and  which 
now  enables  you  to  sell  your  council  drafts  and  import  a  great  deal  o( 
gold  and  ftilver,  find  the  position  reversed,  and  have  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  dis]M)sing  of  your  council  drafts  at  the  par  rate.  I  put  that 
as  a  possibility;  I  suppose  your  lordship  only  expects  me  to  do  thati 

19G3.  Yesf — To  indicate  the  possibility  of  danger. 

1964.  Do  you  think  that  it  might  have  a  serious  effect  it*  there  were 
a  fall  in  the  rupee  price  of  produce  while  the  land  tax  remained  sta^ 
tionary  f— Yes,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  already  given  your  lord- 
ship in  the  early  part  of  the  examination,  when  we  went  into  that  pretty 
fully;  and,  the  land  tax  being  now  fixed  for  a  long  period,  widespread 
discontent  might  result. 

1965.  I  forget  whether  we  spoke  of  the  Bombay  miU  industry,  but  1 
do  not  think  we  touched  tihe  question  whether  that  would  be  prejudi- 
cially affected  by  the  change? — That  would  be  prejudicially  affected  in 
two  ways:  The  present  stable  exchange  with  China  would  become 
fluctuating,  and  there  would  be  inconvenience  therefore  from  fluctua- 
tions. The  other  disturbance  that  might  take  place  would  be  that 
Bombay  would  have  to  receive  their  prices  in  silver,  and,  unless  they 
could  raise  their  rupee  i)rices,  they  would  be  sufferers.  If  rupee  prices 
were  raised,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  industrial  competitors  in 
silver-standard  countries. 

1966.  The  Bombay  trailers  would  receive  fewer  rupees  t^-Fewer 
rupees,  and  they  would  be  suff'ererSy  and,  just  as  iu  opium,  so  it  might 
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md  to  develop  the  mamifactnre  of  cotton  goods  '.n  Ci>ina  and  Japan. 
apan  has  really  already  by  itself  developed  its  trade  tc  such  an  extent 
[iat  it  almost  makes  all  the  yarn  it  used  tbrmerl}'  to  take  from  the 
lombay  mills.  China  might  follow  suit,  and  it  would  get  an  advan- 
3tge  ill  the  event  of  silver  falling. 

1907.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  I  see  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  raw 
otton  exported  to  China  now.  I  8ui)pose  China  does  manufacture'  - 
'bina  manufactures  to  a  small  extent  with  machinery,  and  to  a  large 
xtent  with  handlooms  still. 

Iy08.  And  gets  its  cotton  from  Indiaf — It  gets  a  certain  proportion. 
i)f  course  they  grow  a  quantity  of  cotton  in  China,  but  it  is  chietiy 
ihort  staple.  Where  they  want  it  for  manufacture  tl:ey  import  it  from 
India.  The  China  cotton  they  use  chietiy  to  make  into  quilts  and  bed- 
•^overs  and  warm  clothing  for  the  winter. 

11M)9.  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  certain  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  India,  you  could  have  a  gold  standard  without  a  gold 
currency  I — I  do  not  think  it  is  by  any  means  certiiin  that  it  would  work. 
I  think  I  have  heard  it  described  as  trying  to  have  a  racehorse  without 
le^.    I  think  it  mi;jht  be  possible  under  certain  circumstances  for  gov- 
ernment to  establish  a  gold  standard,  to  regulate  the  coinage  of  the 
rupees,  and  to  maintain  a  par.    1  think  the  thing  is  possible,  but  I  do 
Hot  tliink  the  illustrations  that  we  have  had  in  the  X)ast  in  France  and 
')tlier  European  states,  or  in  Java,  which  I  see  lias  been  very  much  to 
tlie  fore  lately,  give  us  any  guide  to  what  would  really  take  pla<5e  in 
^ndia.    India,  to  begin  with,  is  a  debtor  country-,  and  must  always  have 
*  balance  of  trade  largely  in  her  favor  to  preserve  the  par.     I  believe 
Yon  liave  had  witnesses  in  regaril  to  Java  already  before  you,  so  per- 
haps you  miglit  not  wish  to  ask  me  any  questions;  but  I  have  obtained 
$ome  information,  if  you  would  care  for  it. 

1970.  Certainly  we  wouhl  wish  to  have  that. — Holland  and  Java  had 
•lie  silver  standard  up  to  1873,  and  then  it  became  gold  at  15§  to  one, 
lie  mints  being  open  to  gold  only,  but  both  gold  and  silver  being  legal 
lender  both  in  Java  and  in  Holland. 
1071.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Gold  and  silver  both  being  legal  ten- 
ler? — Both  being  legal  tender  in  Java  and  in  Holland,  and  exchange- 
ibie;  the  Java  guilder  passing  in  Holhand  and  the  Dutch  guilder  in 
^ava,  and  the  Java  tenguilder  piece  passing  in  Holland  and  in  Java. 

1972.  Mr.  Courtney.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Java  guilder;  they 
re  all  coiued  in  Holland.— They  are  all  coined  in  Holland  and  sent  out 
0  Java.  The  State  Bank  of  Holland  holds,  against  a  note  issue  of 
5,00<),(H)0/.,  3,300,000/.  in  gold,  and  7,000,000/.  m  silver,  and  it  must 
eep  40  per  cent  of  its  liabilities  in  bullion;  the  exchange  is  kept  at 
lar  on  the  credit  of  the  mother  country.  The  bank  in  Holland  has  a 
•ower,  when  necessary,  to  issue  notes  without  any  bullion  backing, 
lo  has  the  bank  in  Java.  The  natives  of  Java  take  these  notes.  They 
irculate  freely,  whereas  the  people  of  India  will  Hot  have  notes.  From 
nrreiK'y  statistics  you  will  see  there  are  only  16>crore8  of  paper  money 
irouhiting  in  India. 

1973.  Chairman.  The  amount  has  risen  very  much! — ^From  13  to  16 
ti  the  last  10  years,  ending  1890. 

1974.  Yes,  but  from  16  to  26  in  the  last  two  years;  the  rise  has  been 
erv  great? — Has  it  been  very  great!  I  have  only  got  the  figures  in 
he^BJue  Book  up  to  1890. 

1975.  It  has  been  as  high  as  28  croresf — Then  that  would  modify 
lightly  my  point;  T)ut  it  is,  nevertheless,  still  a  small  percentage,  if 
ou  coJQsider  the  immense  amount  of  silver  circulating  in  the  country. 
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It  would  be  very  difficult  to  estimate  it.  It  has  been  variouRlt  csB- 
mated  at  from  250  to  300  miUionn  sterling;  so  tben  25,000,000  wotildbe 
a  small  percentage.  Well,  in  1873,  when  the  change  was  made,  Java 
began  by  passing  through  a  very  difficult  time,  because  she  had  not 
tlie  advantage  that  India  had  from  the  fall  in  the  rupee.  She  had  to 
accept  the  low-gold  prices  and  get  no  compensation,  and  her  trade 
very  much  languished,  and  her  planting  and  agricultural  interests 
were  almost  ruined,  and  the  Dutch  Government  had  a  series  of  de- 
ficits; but  in  1885  to  some  extent  a  revival  set  in — things  must  have 
readjusted  themselves — and  I  see  that  the  imports  and  exports,  which 
were  from  1881  to  1885  equal  to  143,000,000/.,  were  from  1888  to  1890 
137,000,000Z. ;  although  not  a  great  falling  off,  it  is  a  falling  off,  and 
compares  unfavorably  with  the  steady  great  increase  in  India.  I  see 
tliat  the  deficits  of  the  Java  Budget  in  1881  to  1885  were  3,!iOO,(KIOI. 
They  had  surpluses  from  1886  to  1890  of  2,70  »,00(^f.,  so  that  in  latter 
years  they  seem  to  have  improved,  not  to  an  extent  that  might  be 
Called  prosi>erity,  and  certainly  not  to  be  compared  in  any  degree  to 
the  prosperity  which  is  observable  in  India  during  the  same  period. 

1976.  Mr.  Courtney.  The  Atcheen  war  has  been  a  great  trouble  to 
their  finance f — It  has  cost  them  a  good  deal  of  money. 

1977.  Chairman.  And  there  has  not  been  the  same  development  of 
railways! — Tliey  have  only  800  miles  of  railways.  But  the  island  is 
small  and  hilly  and  much  intersected  by  waterways  round  the  coast 
Java  collects  its  revenue  in  a  very  different  way  from  India.  It  has 
import  duties,  preferential  duties — that  is,  Holiand  gets  a  preference 
over  other  countries — it  has  a  monopoly  of  produce,  that  is  to  say,  it 
fixes  the  price  which  it  pays  for  foreign  products  to  the  native  cultiva- 
tors. It  takes  those  products  and  sells  them  by  auction  at  the  ports 
on  account  of  the  Government;  there  is  really  no  point  of  similarity 
between  the  •circumstances  of  India  and  Java. 

1978.  You  have  spoken  of  the  great  increase  in  the  trade  of  India; 
it  has  been  suggested  that,  although  great,  it  is  not  properly  to  be  so  re- 
garded, when  you  consider  that  during  these  last  20  years  there  has  been 
the  great  development  of  railways  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
or  the  large  use  at  all  events  of  the  Suez  Canal  which  has  rendered 
the  wheat  trade  for  the  first  time  possible. — Of  course  I  know  that 
argument  is  very  often  used,  but  yet  it  is  rather  a  nebulous  argument; 
it  is  not  one  that  you  can  easily  meet;  it  is  very  difiicult  to  say  to  what 
extent  this  prosperity  is  owing  to  other  circumstances,  and  to  what 
extent  it  would  have  taken  place  merely  Owing  to  railways,  unless  yon 
go  back  to  wliat  I  stated  to  your  lordship  in  the  earlier  pai-t  of  my  evi- 
dence, and  that  is  that,  if  we  had  had  a  fixed  rupee  at  Is.  lid.,  the 
whole  agricultural  interest  of  India  would  have  been  depressed  and 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  railways,  for  producers  would  not 
have  been  able  profitably  to  move  their  products  to  the  coast.    Yon 
could  not  have  the  wheat  trade  without  the  Suez  Canal  and  railways, 
biit  you  might  have  had  the  canal  and  i^ail ways  without  the  wheat  trade, 
unless  after  a  readjustment  of  wages  and  rents. 

1979.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Is  not  that  just  as  speculative  as  any 
of  the  other  causes  f — Except  that  we  have  the  absolute  fall  in  gold 
prices. 

1980.  I  mean,  we  have  (certain  facts  and  we  have  certain  phenomena 
and  the  alteration  in  exchange,  and  we  have  the  Sue;(  Canal,  and  we 
have  the  railways;  have  you  any  reason  for  attributing  the  prosperity 
or  the  want  of  prOspedty  of  India  to  that  one  cauBe  more  than  the 
other f— Only  to  this  extent;  I  think  that  here  in  this  toouhtry  the  ef- 
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feet  npon  the  agricnltural  interest  of  the  fall  in  the  gold  prices  has 
been  quite  remarkable. 

1981.  Has  the  fall  in  the  gold  prices  arisen  from  anything  in  the 
standard  or  in  the  exchange f— No,  simply  the  fact  that  the  gold  prices 
bave  fallen,  and  that  India  has  been  saved  from  that  fall  by  the  fall  in 
silvBT,  and  by  now  getting  the  same  silver  prices,  the  silver  rupee  in 
India  going  as  far  as  ever  it  did. 

1982.  Has  the  fall  in  silver  saved  India  from  competition  f  What 
has  rained  the  British  farmer  is  the  competition  with  the  United  States, 
with  Russia,  with  India,  is  it  notf — Quite  so. 

1983.  Well,  are  not  the  same  causes  probably  the  most  efiBcient 
causes  in  India,  and  not  exchange?  I  gather  from  what  you  told  me 
beiore,  that  you  do  not  think  that  it  is  anything  that  has  happened  to 
gold  that  has  ruined  the  British  farmer,  but  competition  with  other 
countries f — ^I  would  not  like  to  go  quite  so  far  as  that;  gold  may  be  a 
factor  to  some  small  extent,  but  I  think  the  important  factors  are  out- 
side of  gold. 

1984.  Then  is  it  not  probable,  that  in  India  all  the  important  factors 
are  outside  currency  and  exchangef — Not  in  regard  to  foreign  trade, 
where  it  has  to  sell  its  surplus  products  at  gold  prices.  It  would,  if  it 
had  a  gold  standard,  have  to  accept  the  gold  prices;  instead  of  getting 
16  rux>ees,  it  would  get  10  ruiiees;  it  gets  16  rupees  now,  which  go  as 
far  in  India  in  buying  commodities  as  they  did  15  years  ago. 

1985.  But,  supi)<)sing  it  had  10  rupees  instead  of  16,  and  those  10 
rupees  had  gone  as  far  as  the  16  do  nowf — That  would  alter  the  case. 

1986.  Chairman.  But  they  would  only  have  been  made  to  go  as  far 
by  a  process  of  adjustment  which  goes  over  a  long  period  and  creates 
an  amount  of  friction! — Which  might  have  made  the  Government 
bankrupt,  in  the  meantime,  being  the  landed  proprietor  of  India,  and 
drawing  a  revenue  from  land  of  over  20,000,000^. 

19s6rt.  What  is  your  opinion,  generally,  as  to  a  change  of  standard  f — 
Looking  to  the  prosperity  of  India  during  the  fall  from  1».  lid.  to  1», 
Sd.j  and  believing  that  a  further  fall  would  show  continued  prosperity, 
I  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  face  increased  taxation,  with  little 
danger  of  political  discontent,  than  to  make  a  change  of  standard  that 
may  seriously  interfere  with  India's  economic  development,  and  may 
give  rise  to  grave  and  widespread  political  difficulties.  If  America 
stops  her  silver  purchases,  the  further  fall  in  silver  may  be  severe;  but 
it  will  land  us  at  last  at  bottom  silver  prices,  which  will  lead  to  reduc- 
tion of  silver  production,  to  an  end  of  violent  exchange  fluctuations, 
and  to  a  subsequent  slow  and  gradual  recovery.  If  it  were  thought 
that  silver  could  be  produced  at  a  shilling  an  ounce,  it  would  be  diU'er- 
ent;  but  recent  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  we  have  touched,  if 
not  gone  below,  a  iirice  at  which  the  present  quantity  can  be  profitably 
produced. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

MK.  THOMAS  JACK80H.  MAHAOEB  OF  THE  HOVOKOVO  AHB  SHAITO^ 

HAI  BAHK,  CALLED  IV  AND  EXAMINED. 

1987.  Ghaibmak.  Mr.  Jackson,  you  have  been  connected  with  trade 
with  China  for  the  last  28  years  f — Yes,  my  lord. 

1988.  For  15  years  you  were  chief  manager  of  the  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  f — Yes,  my  lord. 

1989.  Was  that  at  Hongkongf — ^At  Hongkong,  yes. 

U90.  And  you  are  eow  manager  of  the  bank  in  London  t— Tea 
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1991.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  establishing,  as  has 
been  proposed,  a  gold  currency  for  India,  and  closing  the  Indian  minte 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver? — Well,  the  first  effect  would  be  a  seriooa 
fall  in  the  price  of  silv^er.  It  would  be  brought  about  in  this  way. 
Undoubtedly  the  United  States  would  cease  coining  54,000,()(X)  ounces 
a  year,  as  they  do  at  present,  and  there  would  be,  say,  about  8,OtH)^(K)0L 
worth  of  silver  available  extra;  and  I  do  not  know  what  would  be  done 
with  it,  because  apparently  the  present  8up])ly  of  silver,  not  including 
those  8,()0(),0(H)/.,  is  as  much  as  the  silver-using  countries  want. 

1992.  What  would  be  its  eflfeitt  ui>on  Indian  trade  with  China  and 
Japan  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  do  you  think? — Its  ellect  uiwnthe 
Indian  trade  with  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  would  be 
that,  instead  of  the  lowest  level  of  rupees,  say  that  of  llorigkong,  be- 
ing 221;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  shipped  100  dollars  from  Hongkong  to 
India,  we  should  get  an  outturn  of  221  rupees,  in  future  the  rate  be- 
tween China  and  India  would  be  governed  by  the  rate  at  which  the 
rupee  would  be  fixed  out  in  India  in  sterling,  and  the  rate  to  which 
silver  might  fall. 

1993.  Supposing  the  rate  were  fixed  at  1«.  Grf.f — Supf)osiiig  the  rate 
fixed  at  \8,  (id.y  well,  then  it  would  depend  upon  what  rate  the  »i\vei 
would  go  down  to.  I  can  not  till  you;  it  njight  go  down  t^)  a  shillmg 
for  the  rupee,  and  a  shilling  for  the  rupee  would  be  33^  per  cent  ou  au 
exchange  of  la.  (yd. 

199  L  Do  you  think  that  that  would  affe(^t  the  amount  of  trade  between 
India,  China,  and  the  other  silver  cnuntries  of  the  East? — Oh.  yes; 
that  is  absolutely  certain ;  it  is  not  a  question  to  think  about  at  all,  it  is 
absolutely  certain. 

1995.  What  W(mld  be  its  effect  upon  the  spinning  mills  of  Bombay, 
do  you  think  f — I  mentioned  in  my  letter  that  I  think  it  would  be  abso- 
lute ruin  to  them,  because  the  particular  kind  of  staple  that  they  use 
there  is  a  coarse  one  suitable  for  the  Eastern  markets,  and  I  do  not 
know  any  other  market  for  it. 

1996.  Wiiy  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  ruin ;  that  China  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  the  price  that  they  would  require,  making  their 
cottons  as  before  in  India f — They  would  not  be  able  to  do  so.    If  Indian 
yarn  were  handicapped  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent  or  upwards,  it 
would  cease  to  be  exported  to  China  altogether.    At  present  there  is  a 
very  serious  movement  on  foot  in  Japan  and  China  to  erect  their  own 
spinning  mills,  and,  as  1  mentioned  in  my  memorandum,  it  is  only  quite 
recently  that  we  bought  bills  against  American  cotton  shipped  from 
Liverpool  to  Japan  to  be  spun  into  cotton  yarn  there  by  their  own  mills, 
so  that,  even  with  the  present  low  exchange,  or  an  exchange  of  l8.'M.j 
American  cotton  can  compete  with  Indian  in  the  yarn  markets,  tlie 
staple  is  so  much  better  and  so  much  longer.    Well,  then,  if  you  handi- 
cap Indian  cotton  by  20  per  cent— some  say  30  or  40,  as  it  might  be— 
I  think  it  would  not  be  exported  at  all, 

1997.  You  think  that  Japan  would  have  an  impetus  given  to  its  cot- 
ton-spinning industries  which  would  enable  the  si)inners  so  to  compete 
as  to  drive  the  Indian  produce  out  of  the  country  f^- Yes,  my  lord,  that 
is  exa(jtly  my  meaning. 

1998.  Would  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  handicapping;  how 
would  it  operated — It  would  operate  in  this  way,  that  it  would  increase 
the  price  of  the  Indian  goods  in  foreign  markets  by,  say,  20  to  40  per 
cent,  or  whatever  the  difference  in  exchange  might  be  oetWeen  a  pro-; 
tected  rupee  and  an  unprotected  dollar. 

1999.  It  would  iucre^e  the  silver  price  t— Yes;  for  instance,  at  pies* 
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ent,  as  I  said  jnst  now,  221  rapees  for  100  dollars  is  bnlUoii  value,  W^ 
will  say  you  send  goods  to  China;  you  can  buy  a  bill  for  221  rupees 
there  for  100  dollars.  If  China  exchange  were  20  per  cent  lower  than 
Indian,  that  would  be  about  45  rupees  off  the  said  rate  of  221,  say,  net 
176  rupees.  You  would  only  get  that  amount  for  your  100  dollars,  in- 
stead of  what  you  are  getting  at  present  as  a  minimum,  say  221  rupees. 

2000.  For  your  100  dollars  sent  from  China  to  India! — Yes;  instead 
of  getting  221  rupees,  you  would  get  very  much  less,  as  I  haveex])lained. 

2001.  Mr.  Courtney.  Then  the  question  is,  would  these  170  rupees 
go  as  far  in  India  as  the  221  do  now,  if  you  aie  going  to  brace  up  the 
rupee  to  an  added  value! — I  think  not;  I  do  not  think  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  rupee  in  India  has  fallen  at  all.  I  think  the  rupee  there 
is  the  rupee  still;  it  is  their  standard  of  value. 

2002.  Sir  Thomas  Farreb.  Are  you  not  going  to  raise  the  purchas- 
ing value  of  the  rupee? — I  do  not  think  you  can  do  it. 

2003.  Mr.  CoubTjVEY.  But  you  are  going  to  do  it,  supposing  the 
changed  ratio  is  adopted  in  relation  to  goldf — I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  any  effect;  I  think  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Mexican  dollar  in 
China  now  is  the  same  as  when  I  went  to  China,  when  it  was  about 
48,  lOd.j  the  present  exchange  being  28.  9d. 

2004.  Chairman.  And  if  you  were  to  adopt  a  nominal  gold  standard, 
and  say  the  Mexican  dollar  should  bear  such  and  such  a  relation  to  it, 
which  would  be  a  higher  one  than  the  silver  value,  you  think  that  the 
Mexican  dollar  would  only  buy  as  much  as  it  did  before  f — ^I  think  so. 
In  China  they  look  ujion  gold  as  a  commodity  exclusively. 

2005.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible,  by  adopting  this  gold  standard,  to  raise  the  purchasing  value 
of  the  rupee! — I  do  not  think  so. 

2006.  Mr.  CoxTBTNEY.  In  that  case  why  should  you  make  176  rupees 
equal  to  100  dollars! — That  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  fall  of  20  per 
cent,  between  India  and  China;  it  would  handicap  the  Indian  export 
trade  to  the  extent  of  such  difference  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 

2007.  You  do  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee  in  silverf — I  am  talking 
about  the  purchasing  power  of  the  silver  in  the  respective  countries. 
A  rupee  will  pui chase  as  much  in  India  with  its  present  value  of  is. 
3d.  as  it  did  when  it  was  2«.,  and  similarly  a  dollar  in  China. 

2008.  Chairman.  Unless  the  Bombay  spinner  could  pay  less  wages 
because  the  rupee  had  been  fixed  at  this  higher  ratio  and  pay  less  in 
respect  of  all  his  expenses,  he  could  not  carry  on  his  tradeasprotitabiy 
as  he  does  now? — No,  I  do  not  think  he  could  carry  it  on  at  all. 

2000.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Do  you  think,  if  you  contnicted  the 
currency  and  adopted  the  gold  standard,  it  wouldalterthe  valneof  the 
rupee  with  respect  to  the  English  sterling  pound  or  not? — Oh,  if  you 
liad  a  gold  standard,  of  course  you  could  force  the  exchange  value  ol 
the  rupee  to  whatever  rate  you  might  fix  upon. 

2010.  Then  the  exchange  with  England  would  be  altered  so  as  to 
make  the  rupee  stable? — Yes;  it  would.  The  only  example  that  1  know 
of  a  country  adopting  a  gold  currency,  as  some  people  are  talking  about 
India  doing  now,  was  Japan.  At  one  time  there  was  a  very  energetic 
American  minister  there,  and  he  wished  to  have  everything  conformed 
to  the  model  of  the  United  States,  so  tUoy  departed  from  silver  and 
worked  a  gold  currency.  We  very  soon  shipped  almost  all  their  gold 
to  Europe,  and  they  had  to  go  back  to  silver  currency.  Similarly  the 
people  in  the  East  do  not  look  upon  coin  as  a  token.  They  loi>k  upon 
100  dollars  as  so  many  taels  and  so  many  mace  and  so  many  candareens 
of  silver  of  a  certain  fineness,  and  in  India  I  think  they  do  tiie  same; 
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ftird,  if  a  gold  otirrency  were  established  in  India,  I  tbink  it  wodd  b^ 
possible  for  as  or  for  other  people  situated  as  we  are,  either  from  China 
or  England,  to  send  out  silver,  sell  it  in  the  bazaar,  and  get  the  gold 
that  you  might  have  coined  there,  and.send  it  back  to  England.  That 
was  the  exx>erience  in  Japan,  decidedly. 

2011.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  became  of  the  silver  so  sold  in  Japsn, 
did  it  get  coined! — Yes;  they  had  it  coined  into  yen. 

2012.  Yes;  but  according  to  this  x»'oposal,the  silver  that  yon  sendtx) 
India  would  not  be  coined,  because  the  mints  would  be  closed  f— The 
mints  would  be  closed,  but  there  is  an  open  market  for  silver  just  now 
in  India.  We  send  a  lot  of  silver  to  India.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  that  never  goes  into  the  mints  at  all ;  it  is  sold  as  silver  to  the  natites^ 
and  that  would  continue  to  be  the  case;  they  would  continue  to  import 
sflver. 

2013.  Under  the  present  conditions  the  equality  between  pure  silTer 
and  rupees  is  established f — Yes:  but  under  the  proposed  conditiona 
that  would  not  be  so. 

2014.  Sir  Thomas  Farbeb.  I  think  in  Japan,  if  I  remember  rigbt^ 
we  and  other  nations  entered  into  a  treaty  by  which  the  Japanese  were 
obliged  to  give  gold  for  silver  at  a  certain  fixed  rate,  that  being  very 
much  below  the  value  of  the  gold?— Oh,  that  is  a  lon^  time  ago;  tiat 
is  old  history,  ancient  history.  I  was  in  Japan  at  a  time  when  we  oouM 
buy  gold  three  or  four  per  cent  under  its  actual  value. 

20 1 5.  M&r.  CouBTNEY.  The  coinage  of  silver  being  at  that  time  freef- 
No;  the  coinage  of  silver  in  Japan  was  not  free  at  that  time. 

2016.  The  siivet*  you  gave  in  exchange  was  accepted  and  coined!— 
It  was,  yes,  Mexican  dollars. 

2017.  Practically  it  was  freef — Mexican  dollars;  well,  yes,  from  your 
point  of  view  free,  because  we  could  import  as  many  Mexican  dollars 
as  we  chose. 

2018.  Ghaibman.  You  have  told  us  the  effect  that  you  think  it  would 
have  on  the  trade  between  India  and  the  silver-using  countries  of  the 
East;  do  you  think  that  the  trade  of  England  with  China  and  the 
Straits  Settlements  and  Japan  would  be  prejudicially  affected  f — I  may 
say  it  would,  because,  although  I  myself  have  a  good  deal  to  do  wi& 
silver  and  exchange,  I  could  not  form  any  idea  of  what  sUver  would  go 
to.    If  the  Americans  simply  said,  "  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
silver,  we  will  retaliate  and  see  to  ourselves,"  and  threw  six  to  eight 
millions  a  year  on  the  market,  I  do  not  know  what  the  price  of  silver 
would  go  to.    If  I  were  a  merchant,  it  would  paralyze  my  efforts  in 
the  mean  time.    I  think  ultimately  it  would  conduce  to  the  benefit  of 
China,  inasmuch  as  I  think  her  trade  would  double  in  ten  years. 

2019.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  From  depreciating  coinage? — ^It  would 
not  be  the  depreciation  of  her  coinage. 

2020.  Or  rather  from  our  depreciating  her  coinage  f — Our  appreciating 
our  own  coinage. 

2021.  Appreciating  our  ownt — ^We  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
coinage. 

2022.  Mr.  CoUBTNBY.  But  the  effect  would  be  to  depreciate  what  is 
their  coinage,  because  they  have  no  coinage  of  their  own;  that  is  your 
point  of  view,  that  the  effect  of  the  st>ep  we  took  would  be  to  depredate 
silver! — ^Yes. 

2023.  And  silver  is  their  coinage  f — And  silv^  is  their  currency,  yes, 
in  the  north  of  China  taels  and  decimal  fractional  parts,  and  Mexican 
dollars  in  the  south. 
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2024.  Gh AiBHAN.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  depreeiate  silver  in  relation 
goldl — ^That  would  be  the  effect. 

2025.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbbb.  And  that  would  improve  the  trade  ol 
kiinaf — Ultimately  decidedly,  but  in  the  mean  time  it  would  paralyze 

I  do  not  know  how  people  could  make  shipments  of  goods  out  from 
Qgland  under  such  uncertain  conditions. 

2026.  Chatbman.  Do  you  think  that  the  rice  from  Burmah  would 
^mpete  less  successftilly  with  other  rice  if  this  were  donef — It  would  be 
fcudicapped  to  the  extent  of  the  difiereuce  in  exchange,  the  exchange 
I  Burmah  as  compared  with  that  of  Cochin  Ohina,  Siam,  or  any  other 
Iver-using  countries  which  export  rice. 

2027.  And,  in  the  same  way,  you  think  the  Indian  tea  trade  would 
nfier  in  its  competition  with  China f^ — I  am  sure  it  would.  It  is  now 
ist  hokfing  its  own ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  doing  much  more;  and,  under 
he  altered  conditions,  the  Indian  tea  trade  would  be  seriously  jeop- 
inlized. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adorned  till  Saturday  next,  December* 3rd,  at  11  a.  m. 


(47  TBS  HOUSJB  OF  LORDS,  WSSTUJNSTMR,  4L  IT] 
EIGHTH  DAY—SATURDAY,  3rd  D^CBMBBR,  189a. 

Present:  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  the  lord  high  chancellor, 
le  chairman,  presiding;  the  Bight  Hon.  Leonard  Henry  Courtney, 
.  p.;  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Parrer,  babt.;  Sir  Beginald  Earle  Welby, 
.O.B.;  Mr.  Arthur  OodleyyCB.;  Mr.  Heni7Wateriield,o.B.y  secretary. 

HOk  SOBBBT  GIPI'SV,  C.B..  CAIXIO)  IV  AHB  BXAIOHXI). 

9C)28.  Chaibhah »  You  are  prepared  to  give  tlji^e  committee  evidence. 
T.  Giffen,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  currency  in  the  Unitea 
botettf-^Tea,  in  continuance  of  the  answers  to  tjie  questions  that  you 
tat  me  a  little  t^ime  ago^  it  occurred  to  qie  that  pointa  might  arise 
ion  these  ausw^s  as  to  which  you  would  wish  inforoiation. 
2029«  In  the  United  Statea  gold  cpins  are  milimited  tender  1— That  is 
)'j  the  thing  is  done  in  the  United  States  by  legislation,  which  has 
aee  become  the  subject  ot  a  good  deal  of  talk.  In  1873  and  1874,  in 
ew  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments^  the  United  States  at  that 
me  decided  to  go  over  formally  to  the  single  gold  standard.  Practi- 
klly  they  had  Usui  tiie  single  gold  standard  since  1835  or  thereabouts— 
it  legally  they  were  bimetallic.  Then  during  the  war  the  standard 
3came  inconvertible  paper;  and  what  was  decided  on  in  1873  was  to 
isume  specie  payments  legally  and  formally  in  the  single  gold  stand- 
xl. 

2030.  Mr.  CoxJBTNBT.  How  was  it  practically  a  gold  standard) — ^Be- 
iuse  the  gold  was  overvalued  in  the  ratio  16  to  1,  and  gold  was  prao- 
cally  the  current  money  and  principal  money  of  the  country.  That  is 
eU  known ;  but  legally  the  silver  coins  might  be  coined,  and  were  un- 
mited  legal  tender. 

2031.  Chaibman.  Was  there  free  coinage  of  silver  as  well  as  of  gold 
;  that  time  f^— Free  coinage  of  silver  as  well  as  gold  down  to  1873,  but 
'  course  from  1862,  during  the  war,  the  standard  was  inconvertible 
v^y  and  they  had  no  coin  of  any  kind  fpr  some  years. 
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2032.  Mr.  Courtney.  Yes,  but  from  1835tol862,  that  is  the  critics^ 
period  when  there  was  no  inconvertible  paper,  the  standard  was  practi- 
cally a  gold  one! — It  was  practically  gold  from  1835  downwards. 
Bown  to  1835,  when  the  ratio  was  15  to  1,  the  standard  had  been  prac- 
tically silver,  and  then  a  change  took  place,  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  being 
adopted,  which  gave  the  country  a  gold  standard. 

2033.  The  real  circulation  of  the  States  at  that  time  was  paper,  no 
doubt,  was  it  notf — The  real  circulation  of  the  States,  no  doubt,  would 
be  largely  paper,  but  legally  the  obligations  were  payable  in  gold  and 
silver  coin,  and  so  much  was  that  the  case  that  about  ISiO,  at  the  time 
of  the  gold  discoveries,  the  United  States  people  had  beco  Jie  destitute 
of  silver  money  under  the  bimetallic  arrangement,  and  they  passed  a 
law  for  fractional  silver  money;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  monometallic 
principle,  to  give  them  the  silver  coin  in  daily  circulation  that  they 
actually  wanted. 

2034.  Chairman.  Was  16  to  1  much  above  the  gold  value  of  silver!— 
Not  much;  about  three  percent  perhaps;  two  percent  to  three  per 
cent.  But  tliat  was  the  effect  of  it,  that  in  order  to  get  the  silver 
money  that  they  required  in  daily  business,  they  had  to  resort  to  the 
system  of  token  money,  which  they  had  not  had  till  then  apparently. 

2035.  Was  the  production  of  silver  great  in  America  at  that  time!— 
No;  the  great  production  of  silver  came  after  that  time.  There  was 
production  in  Mexico,  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  very 
material  in  the  United  States  till  after  the  discoveries  of  a  later  date. 

2036.  I  sui)pose  if  there  had  been  considerable  production  in  the 
United  States,  that  might  have  made  some  difference,  because  if  there 
were  only  that  small  divergence  between  the  gold  price  of  silver  and 
the  ratio,  the  convenience  of  being  able  to  mint  it  there  instead  of 
exporting  it  elsewhere  might  have  been*  sufficient  to  keep  the  silver!— 
I  do  not  know;  1  am  not  quite  sure  about  that.  It  might  have  been 
easy  to  mint  the  silver;  but  as  you  can  carry  silver  and  gold  to  a  great 
distance  for  a  very  small  charge,  perhaps  a  quarter  or  a  half  per  cent 
ad  valorem^  it  might  have  gone  all  the  same.  The  difference  which 
enabled  it  to  go  was  small. 

2037.  Mr.  Courtney.  The  overvaluation  was  just  the  difference 
between  16  to  1  and  16 J  to  If — I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  think  the  prac- 
tical valuation  in  France  between  1850  and  1860  rose  to  a  ratio  of  15.40 
or  15.30  to  1,  while  before  1850  it  was  usually  15.60  or  15.80  rather  than 
the  exact  15J  to  1. 

2038.  Well,  that  was  the  overvaluation! — There  is  an  interesting 
point  about  that.  The  exact  bimetallic  ratio  established  in  France  ac- 
cording to  law  was  15 J  to  1;  but  the  exact  point  at  which  the  two 
metals  would  be  indifferently  coined  was  rather  15.6  to  1  than  15J  to  1, 
the  mint  charge  being  different  on  the  two  metals.  In  any  case,  at  lo 
to  1  the  United  States  had  gold,  but  had  not  silver.  Well,  i\  view  of 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  they  passed  an  act  in  1872-'73^you 
will  find  it  at  pp.  241-242  of  this  book  which  1  have  before  me — the 
laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  currency,  finance,  and  banking, 
from  1789  to  1891,  compiled  by  Professor  Dunbar,  who  is  adistinguish^ 
economist  in  America.  By  this  act  the  gold  coins  were  defined  exacily, 
and  it  wa«  enacted,  "  which  coins  shall  be  a  legal  t,ender  in  all  pay- 
ments at  their  nominal  value  when  not  below  the  standard  weight  and 
limit  of  tolerance  provided  in  this  act  for  the  single  piece,''  and  so  on. 
And  by  the  same  act  the  legal  tender  of  the  silver  coins  of  the  dollar, 
the  half  dollar,  and  the  50-cent  X)iece,  was  reduced  to  five  dollars  in  any 
one  payment;  and  that  has  been  objected  to  by  the  bimetallic  people  in 
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the  United  States  ever  since  as  a  tliiog  that  was  done  sub  rosa  on  the 
part  of  the  monoroetallists. 

2039.  Chairman.  Is  that  tlie  fractional  currency? — This  is  the  frac- 
tional currency  of  silver.  A  fractional  currency  of  copper  is  also  pro- 
vided for  by  tiie  act. 

204U-2O41.  is  not  the  silver  dollar  now  an  unlimited  teruler!--Uiidei 
a  subsequent  act  it  is,  but  this  is  the  {general  act;  and  this  has  been 
objected  to  by  the  bimetallic  people  in  the  United  States  ever  since  as 
a  thing  that  was  done  sttb  rosa,,  without  sufticient  notice  and  discussion. 
Imay  say  that,  so  far  from  this  being  done  sub  rosa^  I  was  one  of  the 
people  at  the  time  who  knew  about  it,  and  there  was  really  no  mystery 
about  it.  It  wa^  openly  discussed  in  the  Economist  at  that  time,  and 
Senator  Sherman,  of  the  United  States,  has  stated  frequently  the 
ample  notice  that  was  really  given;  but  still  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  has  been  a  good  deal  talked  about,  that  the  limitation  of  the  legal 
tender  of  silver  coins  by  this  act  wtis  done  sub  rosa, 

2042.  Then  was  the  free  coinage  of  silver  stopped  at  that  time? — 
There  was  practically  no  coinage  going  on  at  all  at  that  time.  This 
W'as  at  the  time  of  the  inconvertible  paper  mtmey;  but  it  was  in  view 
rfthe  resumption  of  specie  payments  that  Senator  Sherman  and  these 
>eople — the  authorities  of  the  United  States— at  that  time  thought 
iiey  would  put  the  money  on  a  proper  standard  and  footing,  and  that 
as  the  arrangement  they  made. 

2043.  But  before  the  war  there  had  been  free  coinage  of  silvcrf — 
here  ha<l  been  free  coinage  of  silver. 

2044.  Well,  was  that  altered  by  statute  at  all,  or  was  it  merely  that 
ley  had  ceased  to  coin ! — It  was  altered  by  this  consolidated  statute 
am  speaking  of;  that  is  to  say,  the  privilege  of  free  coinage  of  silver 
id  the  unlimited  legal  tender  of  it  were  taken  away;  legal  tender  was 
ken  away  by  this  act;  it  had  been  legal  tender  up  to  any  amount 
ifore. 

2045.  Was  free  coinage  taken  away  by  that  act,  too! — Free  coinage 
as  not  ostensibly  taken  away,  but  I  think  in  fact  it  was,  because  there 

some  provision  about  the  coinage  in  regard  to  silver  bullion  different 
om  gold  bullion.  I  can  hardly  go  into  it  and  explain  it  in  detail 
ithout  looking  up  exactly  what  was  done;  but  the  free  coinage  of 
)ld  does  not  depend  upon  this  act,  I  believe,  but  upon  the  earlier  act 

1852-'63. 

2046.  The  provisions  with  regard  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  are  to 
*  found  in  that  same  aetf — I  may  say  that,  with  regard  to  the  free 
inage  of  silver,  there  is  a  section  21  in  this  act  of  1872-'73  which  is  to 
is  effect:  "That  any  owner  of  silver  bullion  may  deposit  the  same  at 
ly  mint,  to  be  formed  into  bars  or  into  dollars  of  the  weight  of  420 
•ains  troy,  designated  in  this  act  as  ^trade  dollars,'  and  no  deposit 

silver  for  other  coinage  shall  be  received." 

2047.  Then  that  still  continued  the  free  coinage  of  dollars? — Of  the 
ade  dollar,  but  that  was  not  a  thing  which  entered  into  the  monetary 
stem  of  the  United  States.  The  420  grains  was  a  totally  different 
tio  from  16  to  1,  and  in  point  of  fact  nothing  ever  came  of  the  coin- 
je  of  trade  dollars. 

2048.  Sir  Keginald  Welby.  It  was  solely  meant  for  the  colonies, 
as  it  not? — For  general  trade,  like  the  Mexican  trade. 

2049.  They  wanted  it  for  Hong  Kong? — It  would  have  some  effect; 
would  be  of  some  use  in  that  way. 

2050.  Chairman.  The  next  step  was  the  Bland  act  of  1878,  which 
ade  silver  dollars  unlimited  tender? — Yes;  the  Bland  act  of  1877-'7 
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the  exact  date  of  it  is  February  28th,  1878— <<There  shall  be  ooiaed  ali 
the  several  mints  of  the  United  States  silver  dollars  of  the  weight  of 
412 J  grains  troy" 

2051.  That  is  16  to  1,  is  it  not  f— That  is  16  to  l--of  standard  sUv^, 
as  provided  in  the  act  of  January  18th,  1837,  on  which  shall  be  the 
devices  and  superscriptions  provided  by  said  act,  which  coins,  together 
with  all  silver  dollars  heretofore  coined  by  the  United  States  of  like 
weight  and  fineness,  shall  be  a  legal  tender,  at  their  nominal  vi^ue, 
for  debts  and  dues,  public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise  ex- 
pressly stipulated  in  the  contract.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase,  firom  time  to  time,  silver  bulhon, 
at  the  market  price  thereof,  not  less  than  two  million  dollars  wo^pei 
month,  nor  more  than  four  million  dollars  worth  per  month,  and  cauw 
the  same  to  be  coined  monthly,  as  fast  as  so  purchased,  into  such  dol- 
lars.'' That  is  to  say,  that  the  free  coinage  of  these  Bland  dollars  was 
not  permitted,  that  they  were  to  be  coined  by  the  Treasury. 

2052.  And  only  to  that  limited  amount f — ^Tothatlimited  amount,  and 
in  point  of  fact  it  was  the  lowest  limit  which  was  always  coined.  Tke 
two  million  dollars  was  the  lowest  limit,  and  that  was  what  was  coined, 
the  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  bullion  purchased.  The  nominal  value 
of  the  coinage  was  more  than  two  million  dollars,  because  the  coinuig 
value  was  more  than  the  purchase  value.  Before  we  pass  from  that^  I 
think  1  should  mention  that  by  the  act  of  1873  that  I  have  given  yoa 
regarding  the  gold  coinage,  a  seigniorage  was  allowed  to  be  charged  on 
the  coinage  of  gold ;  but  this  was  abolished  in  the  following  year.  The 
passage  is  at  page  214  of  this  book  of  Dunbar :  <<  That  so  much  of  sec- 
tion three  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  as  provides  for  a  charge  of  one-fifth  of  one  per 
centum  for  converting  standard  gold  bullion  into  coin  is  hereby  repealed, 
and  hereafter  no  charge  sbajl  be  mads  for  that  service." 

2053.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  gold  coinage  and  the  silver  coinage 
under  the  Bland  Act,  there  were  in  circulation;  what  were  known  as 
greenbacks  f — ^The  greenbacl^s  came  into  circult^tion  during  the  war 
under  acts  passed  in  1862  and  afterwards,  and  I  think  I  can  give  yoa 
the  legal-tender  clause  regarding  these  greenbacks.     The  legal-teiukr 
clause  is  at  page  164.    In  the  first  legal- tender  act  it  is  enacted,  ^^such 
notes  herein  authorized  shall  be  receivable  in  payment  of  aU  taxes, 
internal  duties,  excises,  debts,  and  demands  of  every  kind  due  to  the* 
United  States  of  every  kind  whatsoever,  except  for  interest  upon  bonda 
and  notes,  which  shall  be  paid  in  coin,  and  shall  also  be  lawful  money 
and  9  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  witibin 
the  United  States,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  as  aforesaid." 
This  exception  as  regards  duties  on  imports  was  connected  with  the 
issues  of  bonds  during  the  American  war.    To  make  the  bonds  float  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  provide  that  the  interest  should  be  paid  in 
gold ;  and  then  the  United  States,  to  enable  them,  to  have  the  money  to 
pay  the  interest  in  gold,  provided  that  the  duties  upon  imports  were  to 
be  levied  in  gold. 

2054.  Has  that  been  altered  since  f — ^This  has  been  altered,  I  believe, 
legally:  but,  on  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  the  provision  be- 
came or  no  consequence,  because  all  the  pai>er  has  been  payable  in  gold 
since  then. 

2055.  The  greenback  f — The  greenbacks.  I  may  say  that  I  thought 
it  might  be  of  interest  that  I  should  have  a  specimen  of  eacb  kind  of 
paper  money  of  the  United  States  when  I  was  being  examined  to-day; 
and  the  greenback  is  a  bit  of  paper  which  contains  a  general  promise 
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the  United  States  to  pay  so  many  dollars  as  tbey  bear  upon  tlie  face 
them.  The  greenback  I  have  here  is  for  one  dollar,  and  the  promise 
^<The  United  States  will  pay  the  bearer  one  dollar;"  but  it  is  not 
pressed  to  be  payable  on  demand,  and  it  is  assumed  to  be  payable  in 
in.  The  meaning  of  '^  dollar  "  is  a  coin  of  that  description. 
2Q56.  Was  there  any  limit  of  amount,  or  might  greenbacks  be  issued 
any  denomination? — ^The  denominations  were  prescribed  in  the  act 

2057.  Did  they  issue  dollars  t — ^They  went  as  low.  The  greenback  I 
bve  here  is  for  one  dollar;  but  the  total  quantity  to  be  issued  was 
ways  strictly  limited  in  the  acts.    The  act  gave  the  Treasury  power 

issue.  The  first  legal-tender  act  was,  I  think,  for  150,000,000  dollars, 
len  that  was  doubl^,  and  then  the  amount  was  increased  by  other 
its.    Always  a  Umitation  of  the  amount. 

2058.  But  not  of  the  denomination  f — ^The  denominations  were  sped- 

Ml. 

2059.  Mr.  GouBTNEY.  There  is  an  indorsement  on  the  note  of  the 
nditions  under  which  it  is  receivable — an  extract  from  the  actf — 
iat  is  so. 

2060.  Chattiman.  You  have  said  in  your  answer  to  the  first  question 
at  practically  little  silver  circulates  in  the  United  States.  That  cir- 
Jates  as  small  change;  you  are  speaking  there  of  the  actual  metallic 
in?— Of  the  actual  metallic  coin. 

2061.  As  distinguished  from  such  circulation  as  there  may  be  by 
eaus  of  what  is  representative  of  the  coin? — I  do  not  admit  that  you 
rculate  a  coin  by  giving  a  bit  of  paper  for  it.  It  is  the  paper  that 
rculates,  and  a  great  deal  turns  upon  the  distinction;  I  believe  that 
is  not  the  same  thing  to  circulate  coin  and  to  circulate  paper  repre- 
ntatives  of  coin. 

2002.  Mr.  Courtney.  Even  though  the  coin  is  kept! — Even  though 
e  coin  is  kept,  it  has  different  consequences  of  difi'erent  kinds,  when 
>u  circulate  paper  and  not  the  coin  itself;  and  I  do  not  think  the  two 
nds  of  circulation  can  be  sx)oken  of  as  the  same  thing. 

2063.  Chaisman.  But  then  would  you  say  the  same  about  gold,  that 
note  which  was  representative  of  so  much  gold  ought  not  to  be  treated 
\  the  circulation  of  the  goldf — ^That  is  my  view.  You  would  probably 
id,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  paper  nominal  value  that 
Duld  circulate  would  be  difi'erent  from  the  quantity  of  gold  that  would 
rculate.  You  cannot  assume  that,  if  you  deposit  a  bit  of  gold  or  a 
t  of  silver  in  the  treasuiy,  and  issue  a  bit  of  paper  against  it,  the 
iper  would  circulate  the  same  amount  of  gold  as  would  have  circu- 
ited if  the  gold  itself  had  been  in  circulation. 

2064.  Would  it  circulate  less  or  more! — That  one  can  not  teU.  It 
ould  circulate  differently;  in  some  circumstances  it  would  be  more, 
1  other  circumstances  it  would  be  less.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
»  believe  that  the  two  things  would  be  identical. 

2065.  Mr.  Courtney.  Though  the  paper  is  divided  in  precisely  the 
kme  way  as  the  gold  might  bef — Yes,  it  is  a  question  of  convenience, 
id  of  what  people  wiU  do. 

2066.  Chairman.  In  the  United  States  the  use  of  paper  money  as 
stinguished  from  the  metallic  currency  is  a  matter  of  habit  rather,  is 
not,  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States? — It  is  everywhere  very 
rgely  a  matter  of  habit. 

2067.  In  the  Eastern  States  very  little  coin  is  to  be  seen ;  in  the 
''estem  States  chiefly  coin! — ^That  I  am  not  sure  of;  I  have  not  sufl- 
ent  experience  of  the  Western  States;  but  I  doubt  that  very  much, 
on  do  not  see  very  much  coin  anywhere. 

S.  Mis.  23 ^19 
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2068.  Mr.  Courtney.  If  you  take  California,  for  instance!— Cali- 
fornia is  a  special  case,  but  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  West.  With  regard 
to  this  point  of  the  same  amount  of  paper  circulating,  I  think  it  would 
be  found  that  in  the  case  of  a  bank,  if  j^eople  were  entitled  to  go  to  a 
bank,  and  in  demand  for  their  deposits  obtain  certificates  for  large 
amounts,  say,  a  silver  certificate  or  a  gold  certificate,  they  would  be  able 
to  absorb,  and  would  absorb,  or  try  to  absorb,  an  immense  quantity  of 
paper  of  that  kind,  when  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  them  to  take 
the  bullion  itself. 

.2069.  Chairman.  You  mean  they  might  in  effect  hoard  more  easily!— 
In  effect  hoard,  and  I  may  say  there  is  a  curious  provision  in  one  of  the 
acts  which  I  have  here  before  me  with  reference  to  the  gold  certificates 
of  the  United  States,  which  we  shall  come  to  afterwards.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  in  the  United  States  by  which,  on  the  deposit  of  gold 
coin,  you  can  get  a  gold  certificate.  And  the  assumption  upon  which 
that  was  done  apparently  was  that  no  paper  above  a  certain  sum  would 
be  issued  except  against  bullion.  That  was  the  idea  in  it,  but  it  was 
found  expedient  to  provide  that,  if  the  reserve  specially  provided 
against  the  greenbacks  on  resuming  specie  payments — 100,000,000  dol- 
lars— should  be  intrenched  upon,  if  the  gold  should  fall  below  that 
point,  no  more  gold  certificates  were  to  be  issued;  because  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  if  an  alarm  had  arisen  and  people  were  entitled  to  get  cer- 
tificates, they  would  have  been  able  to  go  to  the  Treasury  with  the 
greenbacks,  or  any  other  paper  that  they  had,  get  the  gold,  redeposit 
it,  and  get  gold  certificates  which  were  ear-marked,  and  then  the  United 
States  would  be  bankrupt.  To  prevent  that,  as  fiEir  as  I  can  judge, 
they  have  enacted  that,  when  that  specie  reserve  gets  down  to 
100,000,000  dollars,  no  more  gold  certificates  are  to  be  issued. 

2070.  Except  so  far  as  paper  money  maybe  hoarded  where  the  metal 
would  not,  and  in  that  way  not  be  in  circulation,  would  there  be  any 
difference,  as  currency,  between  the  paper  that  represented  the  metal 
and  the  metal  itself! — I  am  not  sure;  I  rather  think  there  would  be 
more  differences  than  that.  For  instance,  it  would  be  much  more  con- 
venient to  carry  paper  about  than  to  carry  gold  about.  If  you  are 
going  to  a  market  or  a  fair  you  could  take  2,0002.  or  3,000Z.  in  paper 
quite  easily  with  you,  and  you  could  not  take  the  gold.  Much  less 
could  you  take  silver. 

2071.  Well,  that  is  to  say,  you  would  have  to  make  use  of  some  bank 
ing  facility! — Ko  doubt.    That  shows  that  the  paper  representative  of 
bullion  in  different  circumstances  might  be  much  more  than  what  bul- 
lion would  be  if  used  itself,  that  you  cannot  r^son  exactly  from  the 
one  to  the  other  at  all. 

2072.  That  would  only  affect  the  amount  that  would  be  current^ 
would  it  not;  what  was  current  would  have  precisely  the  same  effect 
by  means  of  such  a  circulation  as  the  metal  which  it  represented! — 
The  paper  would  always  be  the  equal  of  the  metal  which  it  represented^ 
undoubtedly;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  quantity  of  the  metal  that  yoiv- 
would  have  to  use;  to  lock  up  in  the  one  case,  and  to  circulate  in  th<> 
other.    The  amounts  might  not  be  the  same. 

2073.  Mr.  Coitbtney.  Both  your  suggestions  point  to  a  larger- 
quantity  of  paper  than  of  gold  ! — I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  so.  Ai> 
this  moment  in  the  United  States,  if  you  were  to  abolish  the  small  de- 
nominations of  paper  which  you  have,  so  as  to  compel  the  silver  to 
circulate,  I  tnink  you  would  find  that  the  circulation  would  be  don» 
by  a  smaller  amount  of  silver  than  what  there  is  of  the  paper  that  rep- 
resents  it. 
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2074.  People  would  take  trouble  to  save  carrying  about  silver  t — Yes. 
There  is  a  waste  of  silver  in  one  sense  by  the  present  arrangement. 

2075.  Can  you  suggest  any  conditions  under  which  the  substitution 
of  paper  for  gold  would  produce  a  less  quantity  t — ^The  fact  that  in  one 
sense  the  paper  is  more  agile — goes  about  better — would  tend  to  dimin- 
ish the  quantity;  that  you  can  carry  it  about  so  much  more  easily. 

2076.  Chairman.  And  transmit  it  to  a  distance  more  easily  t — ^It 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  quantity,  the  nominal  quantity,  yes. 

2077.  Mr.  Courtney.  How  so  ! — You  see  there  are  contradictory 
effects  which  are  difficult  to  foDow. 

2078.  I  have  got  hold  of  the  conditions  under  which  there  would  be 
more;  I  do  not  appreciate  the  condition  under  which  it  would  be  less? — 
The  condition  under  which  it  would  be  less  would  be  this:  supposing 
you  were  to  carry  about  gold,  and  still  more  silver,  from  point  to  point 
in  the  city  in  settlement  of  tra^isactions,  you  would  require  porters  to 
carry  it  and  clerks  with  them,  and  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  counting — things  of  that  kind — whereas  with  paper  you  could  do  the 
business  very  quickly  and  do  twenty  transactions,  where  probably  the 
actual  gold  itself  could  only  do  ten  or  something  of  that  kind. 

2079.  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  the  paper  which  represents  the  gold 
would  do  during  the  same  time  many  more  transactions  than  the  gold 
itself,  and,  therefore,  so  far  it  would  tend  to  be  an  economy! — That  is 
my  idea,  but  there  are  so  many  points  to  be  considered  that  you  can  not 
reason  from  the  amount  of  the  one  to  the  amount  of  the  other. 

2080.  As  regards  hoarding,  that  would  be  a  good  deal  a  matter  of 
habit;  have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  there  is  much  hoarding  in  the 
United  States! — I  do  not  think  exactly  hoarding;  but,  where  you  have 
people  so  much  scattered  as  there  are  in  the  Unit^  States,  no  doubt 
you  will  have  smaU  sums  of  money  in  the  hands  of  people  who  have  a 
long  distance  to  go  to  banks  and  shops;  whether  you  caJl  it  hoarding 
or  not  is  a  different  thing. 

2081.  But,  unless  the  replacement  of  the  money,  of  the  actual  coin, 
tended  to  create  banking  facilities  which  would  not  otherwise  exist  in 
those  parts  of  the  United  States,  would  it  not  be  an  economy  of  the 
coin  to  have  the  paper! — It  would  be,  undoubtedly,  if  the  coin  were  not 
all  locked  up  against  the  paper;  it  would  have  that  tendency,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  do  know  that  in  country  parts  of  Scotland  the  11.  notes 
are  what  you  may  call  hoarded  as  much  as  any  other  form  of  money. 

2082.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  As  a  reserve,  rather! — ^As  a  reserve, 
and  practically  the  keepingforpayments  that  you  may  have  to  make  when 
it  is  not  convenient  for  you  to  go  to  the  bank  to  get  the  money  to  make 
imyments,  and  you  keep  it  by  you  in  view  of  somebody  coming  next 
week  or  perhaps  next  fortnight. 

2083.  Chairman.  Then,  to  pursue  the  consideration  of  the  different 
forms  of  what  may  be  called  money,  in  the  United  States,  you  men- 
tioned the  gold  certificates! — I  should  like  to  explain  what  the  gold 
certificate  is,  and  that  is  under  section  12  of  the  act  of  1881-'82,  with 
reference  to  the  national  bank  associations.  In  this  act  you  have 
this  clause  with  reference  to  the  gold  certificates,  page  223,  of  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar's  book:  "The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorised 
and  directed  to  receive  de]>08its  of  gold  with  the  Ti-easurer  or  assist- 
ant treasurers  of  the  Unil-ed  States,  in  sums  not  less  than  twenty 
dollars,  and  to  issue  certificates  therefor  in  denominations  of  not 
less  than  twenty  dollars  each,  corresponding  with  the  denominations 
of  United  States  notes.  The  coin  deposited  for  or  representing  the 
certificates  of  deposits  shall  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  for  th^"^^^- 
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ment  of  the  same  on  demand.  Said  certificates  shall  be  receivable  for 
customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and  when  so  received  may  be  re- 
issued; and  such  certificates,  as  also  silver  certificates,  when  held  by 
any  national  banking  association,  shall  be  counted  as  part  of  its  lawfol 
reserve;  and  no  national  banking  association  shall  be  a  member  of  any 
clearing-house  in  which  snch  certificates  shall  not  be  receivable  in  the 
settlement  of  clearing-house  balances.''  Then  comes  the  proviso  to 
which  I  referred  a  little  time  ago:  "Provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  suspend  the  issue  of  such  gold  certificates  whenever  the 
amount  of  gold  coin  and  gold  bullion  in  the  Treasury  reserved  for  Uie 
redemption  of  United  States  notes  falls  below  one  hundred  millions  of 
doUars."  The  gold  certificate,  I  may  say,  bears  the  legand:  ^^  There 
have  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States" — ^thisisa 
note  for  100  dollars — "100  dollars  in  gold  coin  repayable  to  the  bearer 
on  demand." 

2084.  Those  do  pass  current  very  much  like  bank  notes  f — ^Theypass 
current  actually  as  bank  notes,  and  they  are  used  for  large  business; 
and  the  interesting  point,  I  think,  is  that  the  deposit  is  really  ear- 
marked; that  the  Treasury  has  no  power  to  deal  with  it  at  all;  that  it 
is  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  Individual  who  has  deposited 
it  with  the  United  States. 

2085.  Sir  BsaiNAU)  Welby.  You  said  the  greenback  is  not  payable 
on  demand  on  the  face  of  itf — ^The  greenback  is  not  payable  on  de- 
mand. I  have  not  come  to  that;  but  I  was  coming  to  that — ^it  is  not 
expressed  to  be  payable  on  demand. 

2086.  Ghaibman.  If  it  is  not  payable  on  demand f — I  mean  it  is 

not  expressed  t6  be  payable  on  demand. 

2087.  It  is,  in  fact,  because  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  but  for  the 
provision  with  regard  to  the  gold  certificates,  the  gold  might  have  been 
obtained  for  the  greenbacks,  and  then  gold  certificates  might  have  been 
obtained,  and  the  reserve  againstthe  greenbacks  would  have  fallen  be- 
low the  legal  amount! — ^The  act  for  resuming  specie  payments  directed 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  tcT  pay  the  greenbacks  on  demand, 
but  it  is  not  so  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  note,  and  the  notes  when 
first  issued  were  not  in  fact  paid  on  demand,  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  convertible,  instead  of  being  inconvertible. 

2088.  Then  you  were  saying  that  they  are  payable  on  demand  now!— 
They  are  payable  on  demand  now,  but  this  is  not  expressed  on  the  face 
of  them. 

2089.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  I  thought  you  said  the  people  would 
go  and  get  gold  for  the  greenbacks,  and  there  would  be  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasury  to  refuse! — It  would  be  with  regard  to  the  silver 
certificates  and  the  Treasury  notes  that  that  would  arise. 

2090.  Which  they  are  not  obliged  to  pay  in  gold! — ^Which  they  are 
not  obliged  to  pay  in  gold. 

2091.  Ghaibman.  Then  we  come  next  to  the  silver  certificates! — ^The 
silver  certificates  are  under  a  clause  very  like  what  I  have  read  to  you 
for  the  gold  certificates.  The  clause  is  in  what  is  known  as  the  Bland 
Act,  which  authorised  the  issue  of  the  silver  dollars.  "  Any  holder  of 
the  coin" — ^page  248  of  Professor  Dunbar's  book — "  authorised  by  this 
act  may  deposit  the  same  with  the  Treasurer  or  any  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  in  sums  not  less  than  ten  dollars*  and  receive 
therefor  certificates  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  each,  corresponding  with 
the  denomination  of  the  United  States  notes.  The  coin  deposited  for  or 
representing  the  certificates  shall  be  retained  in  the  Treasury  for  the 
payment  of  the  same  on  demand.    Such  certificates  BhaXL  be  receiva- 
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ble  for  cnstoms,  taxes,  and  all  pnbBc  daes,  and,  when  bo  received,  may 
be  re-issued."  I  think  that  the  x)oint  to  be  noticed  here  is  that  both  tlve 
gold  and  silver  oertifieates  are  not  made  legal  tender.  They  are  to  be 
receivable  for  public  dues,  and  there  are  provisions  with  reference  to 
gold,  and  afterwards  the  same  were  applied  to  silver,  that  the  bankers' 
clearing-house  associations  are  to  take  them,  and  things  of  that  kind; 
but  they  are  not  generally  made  lawfid  money  and  legal  tender,  as  is 
done  with  the  greenbacks. 

2092.  But  inasmuch  as  the  silver  dollar  that  the  silver  certificate 
represents  is  legal  tender,  practically  speaking,  I  supx)ose  they  are 
taken  as  freely  as  if  they  were  silver! — ^Things  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  of  course.  But  this  refers  to  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  that  has  gone  on  in  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  legal  tender.  I  believe  it  was  considered  at  the  time  that 
this  act  with  reference  to  silver  certificates  was  passed  that  there  really 
was  no  constitutional  power  to  make  them  lawful  money.  That  has 
been  reversed  since,  I  believe,  and  now  you  have  Treasury  notes  issued 
which  are  made  legal  tender;  but  that  shows  the  peculiar  monetary 
history  of  the  United  States  and  their  changing  opinions  with  reference 
to  these  questions. 

2093.  Treasury  notes  are  under  a  recent  actf — Under  a  very  recent 
act;  we  shall  come  to  that. 

2094.  There  is  one  other  thing  before  we  come  to  that — ^are  the  silver 
eerttfieates  issued  against  the  deposit  of  coin,  and  not  bullion? — 'Not 
bnUion,  the  dex)osit  of  coin.  Gold  certificates  are  issued  against  gold 
coin  also. 

2095.  Gome  now  to  the  Treasury  notes;  what  is  their  i)osition? — ^The 

Treasury  notes  are  under  the  act  of  1890,  which  we  have  all  heard  a 

good  deal  about  I  daresay,  passed  two  years  ago,  pages  251  and  252  of 

^l^rofessoT  Dunbar's  book:  '<The  Treasury  notes  issued  in  accordance 

with  the  XKTovisions  of  this  act  shall  be  redeemable  on  demand,  in  coin. 

at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  or  at  the  office  of  any  assistant 

treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  when  so  redeemed  may  be  re-issued; 

bat  no  greater  or  less  amount  of  such  notes  shall  be  outstanding  at  any 

time  than  the  cost  of  the  silver  bullion,  and  the  standard  silver  dollars 

coined  therefrom,  then  held  in  the  Treasury  purchased  by  such  notes; 

«nd  such  Treasury  notes  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts, 

public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the 

contract,  and  shall  be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues, 

and  when  so  received  may  be  re-issued;  and  such  notes,  when  held  by 

any  national  banking  association,  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  its  law- 

fal  reserve.    That  upon  demand  of  the  holder  of  any  of  the  Treasury 

notes  herein  provided  for,  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  shall,  under 

such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  redeem  such  notes  in  gold  or 

silver  coin  at  his  discretion,  it  being  the  established  policy  of  the  United 

States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other  upon  the 

present  legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law.''    I  read 

the  latter  part  of  the  clause,  because  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 

made  a  declaration  regarding  it,  which  we  shall  come  to  afterwards. 

2096.  Those  Treasury  notes  are  notes  issued  against  silver  bullion  or 
coinf — ^No,  they  are  issued  exclusively  against  the  purchase  of  silver 
bullion.  They  could  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  except  to  buy 
silver  with.  That  is  the  sole  power  which  is  given  by  this  act;  and  I 
have  here  a  Treasury  note  which  is  exactly  similar  in  form  to  the  green- 
hack,  and  the  only  difierence  is  that  the  one  dollar  is  to  be  payable  in 
coin.    That  is  not  said  on  the  greenback.    Of  course  it  does  not  come 
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to  any  real  differenee.    I  may  say  that  the  greenback  itself  is  caSed  a 
lieasury  note. 

2097.  But  that  might  be  paid  in  silver? — The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
nary  at  his  discretion  could  pay  it  in  silver. 

2098.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  In  legal  phrase  there  would  be  no 
difference  between  the  greenback  and  the  Treasury  note;  they  would 
both  be  called  in  legal  phrase,  Treasury  notes,  would  they  not!— That 
might  be  so;  greenbacks  are  usually  called  United  States  notes,  as  it 
happens;  but  I  notice  they  are  described  as  Treasury  notes  upon  the 
face  of  them. 

2099.  Chairman.  Under  the  provisions  which  did  away  with  the 
inconvertibility  of  the  greenback,  could  the  Treasurer  pay  the  green- 
back in  silver! — ^Legally  he  could  pay  it,  but  yet  there  may  be  a  doubt 
A  question  like  this  might  arise.  As,  at  the  time  when  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  was  determined  upon,  gold  was  the  sole  unlimited 
legal  tender,  and  as  the  Treasury  were  directed  to  accumulate  gold  for 
the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  greenbacks  at  par,  might  it  not  be  held 
that  this  was  a  direction  that  they  should  be  paid  in  gold!  I  think, 
under  the  verbal  wording  of  the  acts,  that  it  would  be  lawftd  for  the 
Treasury  to  pay  in  silver.  But  the  Americans  are  very  acute  at  legal 
questions,  and  probably  the  point  would  be  raised,  and  it  might  beheld 
that  the  whole  tenor  of  the  acts  amounted  to  a  direction  to  pay  in  gold. 

2100.  Because  they  are  bound  to  keep  a  large  gold  reserve  as  against 
them! — ^They  were  directed  to  accumulate  the  reserve  of  gold  for  the 
purpose  of  pajdng  them.  There  is  no  direction  to  keep  it  accumulating, 
there  is  simply  a  direction  to  get  it  accumulated. 

2101.  Except  the  direction  that  they  are  to  cease  using  gold  cer- 
tificates if  the  reserve  is  below  that  amount;  that  impli^y  directs 
them! — That  is  the  direction. 

2102.  Mr.  Courtney.  At  that  time,  however,  the  dollar  was  only 
legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  a  dollar;  there  was  a  limit  on  the  legal 
tender  of  silver  at  that  time! — ^At  the  time  when  the  act  for  resuming 
specie  payments  was  passed,  there  was  a  limit  on  the  legal  tender  of 
sUver,  and  the  Treasury  were  directed  to  provide  gold  for  paying  the 
greenbacks  on  demand. 

2 103.  Chairman.  Among  these  forms  of  currency  you  have  men- 
tioned, are  there  not  also  national  bank  notes! — national  bank  notes 
are  another  principal  form  of  currency,  and  the  national  bank  notes 
began  in  the  time  of  inconvertible  paper.  The  clause  as  to  legal-tender 
is  worded  a  little  differently  regarding  them.  The  legal-tender  clause 
with  reference  to  the  national  bank  notes  is  at  page  182  of  Professor 
Dunbar's  book — ^^  shall  be  received  at  par  in  aU  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  payment  of  taxes,  excises,  public  lands,  and  all  other  dues  to 
tiie  United  States,  except  for  duties  on  imports;  and  also  for  all  salaries, 
and  other  debts  and  demands  owing  by  the  United  States  to  individu- 
als, corporations,  and  associations  within  the  United  States,  except 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  in  redemption  of  the  nationsd  cur- 
rency." 

2104.  How  is  the  limit  placed  upon  the  issue  of  national  bank  notes!— 
They  are  strictly  limited  to  90  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  Govern- 
ment bonds  which  the  banks  have  to  deposit.  Practically,  the  United 
States  Government  guarantees  these  national  bank  notes,  and  it  is 
absolutely  secured  in  the  matter  by  the  deposit  of  the  bonds,  and  sJso 
by  a  deposit  of  6  per  cent  in  cash. 

2105.  Are  they  considerable  in  amount! — ^They  are  not  now  consider- 
able in  amount.    They  used  to  be  about  equal  to  the  greenbacks,  about 
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0,000/.  sterling  each,  but  now  the  national  bank  notes  have  dimin- 
I.  Partly  in  consequence  of  the  tax  on  them,  and  partly  in  conse- 
ce  of  the  high  price  of  the  bonds  which  have  to  be  deposited  for 
I,  it  has  become  unprofitable  to  issue  them,  and  they  are  reduced 
|,000,OOOL  sterling.  They  bear  upon  the  face  of  them  that  they  are 
ble  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  that  is  to  say  they  may  be  paid  in 
iibacks  or  in  gold  or  siver  coin. 

06.  Sir  Beginald  Welby.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  the 
Is  of  the  United  States  now  with  a  deposit  against  them? — ^That  is 
eal  difficulty,  that  you  have  to  pay  such  a  high  price  for  them,  and 
banks  themselves  are  taxed  upon  the  issue.  It  has  become  not 
table  really  to  issue  them,  and  they  have  been  reduced  to  that 
int  from  70,000,000/. 

)7.  And  that  is  likely  to  increase  t — They  have  been  stationary  at 
0,0002.  for  some  time,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  will 
diminish  farther  or  quickly.  I  may  say  that,  to  the  extent  of 
1,000/.  or  6,000,000/.  sterling  of  the  amount,  the  banks  themselves 
deposited  actual  cash  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
)m  these  notes,  and  the  banks  are  really  no  longer  concerned;  but 
otes  themselves  still  keep  in  circulation,  more  as  obligations  of  the 
ed  States  Government  than  obhgations  of  the  banks.  At  this 
ent  to  the  extent  of  5,000,000/.  or  6,000,000/.  of  the  issue  the  banks 
10  longer  concerned.  The  amount  which  the  banks  are  interested 
not  more  than  25,000,000/. 

\8.  Mr.  Courtney.  Under  certain  circumstances  there  might  be  a 
jsity  to  deposit  more  than  90  per  cent! — When  the  bank  wishes  to 
don  its  note  circulation,  it  deposits  cash  with  the  Treasury  to 
le  the  Treasury  to  redeem  the  notes  when  they  come  in.  It  is  all 
^ged  by  the  Government,  and  at  that  stage  the  bank  of  course  gets 
mds  back. 

)9.  I  thought,  under  the  act  authorising  the  issue  of  those  notes, 
r  certain  circumstances  the  Treasury  had  power  to  require  an  in- 
e  of  the  deposit  of  90  per  cent? — I  think  that  is  when  the  bonds 

elow  par,  but  as  that  has  not  happened 

»9a.  It  has  not  happened,  but  it  is  a  liability? — It  is  a  liability 
ubtedly,  but  it  has  never  been  a  practical  question.  In  addition 
ftt,  they  have  all  to  deposit  5  per  cent  in  cash  at  all  times. 

0.  Ghaibman.  That  concludes  what  you  have  to  say  with  regard 
3  different  forms  of  currency? — ^Yes. 

1.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  has  been  the  amount  of 
in  the  Treasury  at  different  dates? — In  1878,  when  specie  pay- 
s  were  resumed,  the  gold  in  the  Treasury  was  128,500,000  dollars, 
is  to  say,  about  not  quite  26,000,000/.  sterling.  Then  I  have  a 
here  which  I  shall  put  in,  if  you  desire,  showing  the  stock  of  gold 
fferent  dates.    In  1888,  that  was  ten  years  afterwards,  at  June 

the  gold  was  over  63,000,000/.  sterling,  converting  the  dollar 
ys  at  4«.,  which  is  a  little  under  the  mark.  That  was  about*  the 
«t  which  the  gold  in  the  Treasury  reached.  Then  in  1890  it  was 
kbout  that  amount,  320,000,000  dollars,  and  that  is  quite  64,000,000/. 

in  1891  it  went  down  to  48,000,000/.,  or  rather  less,  and,  after 
:  up  again  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  it  is  now  again  about 
3,000/.  sterling. 

2.  That  is  about  14,000,000/.  less  than  in  1888?— About  16,000,000/. 
ban  the  highest  point  at  which  the  gold  has  been.  Just  before  the 
'  1890  it  was,  I  used  to  consider,  just  about  64,000,000/.  sterling. 

3.  Since  the  act  of  1890  has  the  issue  of  additional  silver  certiS- 
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cates  ceaaed? — ^The  issue  of  silver  certificates  has  not  legally  ceased, 
because  any  roan  who  has  silver  coin  can  take  the  silver  coin  to  the 
Treasury  and  deposit  it  and  get  a  silver  certificate,  but  practicaQy  it 
has  ceased.  They  have  had  no  increase  of  silver  certificates  lately, 
because  the  coinage  of  silver  itself  has  ceased  too. 

2114.  What  one  may  say  is  that  the  Treasury  notes  have  taken  flie 
place  of  any  additional  silver  representative  circulation  that  might 
otherwise  have  existed! — ^The  Treasury  notes  at  this  moment  are  the 
elastic  part  of  the  currency,  you  may  say;  they  are  continually  being 
added  to,  and  there  are  no  provisions  for  adding  to  any  other  part  of 
the  currency  except  the  gold  certificates.  If  any  man  took  gold  to  the 
Treasury  he  could  get  a  gold  certificate. 

2115.  One  knows  that  the  silver  certificates  have  kept  contannaDy 
increasing  in  amount  for  many  years  down  to  1890! — ^No;  that  was  not 
quite  so :  because  for  some  years  the  silver  would  not  go  into  circula- 
tion, and  it  was  some  time  aSter  before  the  silver  certificate  began  really 
to  go  into  circulation.  They  did  not  begin  to  circulate  immediately  af- 
ter the  passing  of  the  Bland  act. 

2116.  No,  but  what  I  mean  is  that  for  several  years  before  1890  there 
had  been  a  continuous  increase  of  the  silver  certificates! — ^That  wasso; 
yes. 

2117.  Then,  any  increase  that  it  might  be  presumed  would  have  gone 
on  but  for  the  act  of  1890  may  be  taken  to  be  included,  if  I  may  say  so, 
in  the  Treasury  notes! — I  have  got  the  exact  figures,  which  you  shaD 
have  before  you  about  all  the  paper  and  how  it  has  increased  and  di- 
minished, because  that  raises  a  very  nice  question  to  my  mind  as  to 
what  circulation  is.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  duplication  in  the 
American  figures,  and  I  am  not  sure  at  the  present  moment  what  the 
active  circulation  in  the  United  States  is.  I  should  be  inclined  to  say, 
there  has  been  no  increase  or  little  increase  of  active  circulation  in  the 
United  States  certainly  for  a  year,  and  perhaps  for  two  years,  for  this 
reason,  that  the  Government  paper  which  is  issued  does  not  circulate, 
but  is  left  in  the  banks  to  some  extent,  and  that  raises  the  question 
really  as  what  the  active  circulation  of  the  United  States  has  been,  as 
distinguished  from  the  nominal  amount  of  the  issues. 

2118.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  held  by  the  banks  in  a  sense  difibrent 
from  that  in  which  silver  certificates  were  held! — That  I  am  not  sure 
about.  I  am  a  little  inclined  to  think  there  is  some  management  going 
on  between  the  banks  and  the  Government,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
paper  is  issued  which  partly  takes  the  place  of  gold  certificates  and 
partly  does  not  circulate  at  all  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  using 
the  words;  but  it  is  a  great  difficulty,  with  the  figures  altogether,  that 
you  have  the  two  bodies  issuing  the  pax>er,  the  Gk)vernment  and  the 
banks. 

2119.  What  is  passing  through  my  mind  is  this;  down  to  1890,  when 
the  silver  certificates  had  been  increasing  in  amount  year  by  year  for 
many  years,  the  gold  still  kept  at  its  high  level  or  even  increased;  was 
that  not  so! — The  paper  all  together  in  the  United  States,  including 
the  national-bank  notes  in  the  form  in  which  they  keep  their  account) 
increased  from  656,000,000  dollars  in  1878,  that  is  about  132,00O,O00L  or 
thereabouts,  down  to  June,  1890,  when  it  was  944,000,000  dollars,  that 
is  to  say,  188,000,0001.  sterling  or  something  like  that. 

2120.  Something  like  40  per  cent! — ^That  was  a  very  large  increase, 
but  of  course  that  is  subject  to  the  observation  which  I  have  made  just 
now,  that  it  adds  up  the  national-bank  notes  along  with  the  other  notes, 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  should  consider  that  the  active  circu- 
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lotion  increased  so  mnch  during  that  time.  A  great  deal  of  the  Qov- 
emmeut  paper  was  retained  in  the  banks  and  it  was  not  in  active 
drcTilation  in  the  prox)er  sense  of  the  word.- 

2121.  To  what  extent  did  the  silver  certificates  increase,  from,  say, 
1880  to  1890? — ^The  increase  of  the  silver  certificates  was  from  nothing 
at  all  in  1878  to  abont  60,000,0002.  sterling  in  1890.  The  increase  was 
not  very  sensible  nntil  about  1880,  two  years  after  the  Bland  dollars 
commenced. 

2122.  But  that  did  not  at  all  events,  whatever  the  cause,  produce  any 
effect  in  diminishing  the  gold  in  the  Treasury;  the  gold  accumulated 
after  that! — ^The  gold  went  on  accumulating  all  through  this  period,  I 
think  almost  steadily  all  through  that  period.  There  were  no  doubt 
differences  at  different  times;  it  was  not  quite  an  increase  every  year 
all  through  that  period,  but  generally  an  increase,  some  years  less  and 
some  years  more,  but  generally  an  increase  all  through. 

2123.  Kow,  when  did  the  Treasury  notes  under  the  act  of  1890  begin 
to  get  in  circulation f — ^At  once;  they  commenced  immediately  aftber  the 
act  was  passed. 

2124.  At  what  time  in  the  year  was  it  passed  in  18901 — ^In  August,  I 
think;  immediately  the  act  was  passed.  . 

2125.  Would  not  that  almost  necessarily  be  so,  because  they  were  to 
buy  their  silver  by  means  of  issuing  their  notes,  and  they  were  bound 
to  buy  the  silver! — ^They  were  bound  to  buy  the  silver. 

212^.  Oan  you  give  us  the  gold  in  the  beginning  and  the  middle  and 
the  end  of  1890,  to  see  when  it  began  to  diminish! — ^The  gold  in  the 
middle  of  1890,  June  30th,  1890,  was  64,000,0001.  sterling,  and  in  June, 
1891,  it  had  got  down  to  48,000,000«.  sterling.  By  the  beginning  of  this 
^ear  again  it  had  got  up  to  56,000,0001.  sterling.  These  are  the  dates 
frhieh  I  have  got  before  me.  I  daresay  I  could  get  the  other  dates,  but 
some  of  my  files  have  not  been  continuous  throughout,  and  I  took  the 
best  that  I  could.  June  30th  is  a  date  which  we  get  very  conveniently, 
because  that  is  the  date  to  which  the  Treasurer's  statements  are  made 
ap. 

2127.  Now,  can  you  tell  us,  about  August,  1890,  and  the  end  of  1890, 
to  what  extent  the  issue  of  the  Treasury  notes  against  silver  purchases 
exceeded  the  issue  of  silver  certificates,  say,  in  the  corresponding  half 
of  the  previous  year! — I  have  only  got  the  figures  annually  for  the  in- 
crease of  silver  certificates ;  but  between  June  30th,  1889,  and  June  30th, 

1890,  the  increase  of  silver  certificates,  the  outstanding  amount  against 
the  Treasury,  was  40,000,000  doUars.  or  8,000,000f.  sterling. 

2128.  That  is  in  the  year!— Then  between  1890-'91  the  issue  of  silver 
certificates  almost  stopped;  there  was  a  very  small  increase. 

2129.  If  one  supposes  that  8,000,000^.  to  be  spread  over  the  whole 
year  more  or  less  equally,  that  would  be  about  4,000,0002.  for  the  half 
year! — ^Yes;  that  would  be  so. 

2130.  Then,  how  much  in  excess  of  4,000,000Z.  were  the  Treasury  notes 
in  the  latter  half  of  1890! — I  can  not  give  you  for  the  latter  half  year 
very  closely;  but  I  find  that  between  June  30th,  1890,  and  January, 

1891,  the  Treasury  notes  that  were  outstanding  against  the  Treasury 
were  about  1,000,000?.,  only  6,000,000  dollars.  They  had  purchased 
more  silver,  but  the  notes  had  come  in,  and  that  was  all  that  was  out- 
standing. 

2131.  I>o  you  know  what  had  been  issued! — The  exact  amount  to 
purchase  the  silver  as  directed,  4,500,000  ounces  per  month. 

2132.  And  that  had  been  four  months! — Yes. 
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2133.  How  mach  a  month  woald  that  be? — That  amounted  toveiy 
nearly  from  900,000?.  to  l,000,000i.  sterling  per  month. 

2134.  Still  that  would  be  under  4.u00,000  dollars!— Rather  more  than 
4^000,000  dollars  for  some  time,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of 
silver. 

3135.  N"ow,  what  I  do  not  quite  see  is  why  that  should  have  produced 
so  serious  an  eflFect  upon  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Treasury!— This 
statement  shows  the  monthly  purchases  of  silver  bullion  under  the  act 
of  1890,  and  it  shows  that  there  was  paid  for  silver  bullion  in  August, 
1890,  4,140,000  dollars;  in  September,  about  4,540,000  dollars;  inOcto- 
ber,  5,360,000  dollars;  in  November,  4,640,000  dollars;  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 4,780,000  dollars. 

2136.  Something  between  4,000,000  dollars  and  5,000,000  dollars  !- 
Yes. 

2137.  Then  why  should  that  have  i^roduced  an  effect  upon  the  gold, 
which  had  no  parallel  at  all  in  the  previous  time  when  they  were  issu- 
ing the  silver  certificates! — I  do  not  think  that  this  is  all  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  though  that  issue  of  course  co-operated. 

2138.  There  is  some  other  cause  behind  it ! — Undoubtedly  there  is 
always  an  abundance  of  other  causes  operating.  I  should  say  broadly 
that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  Baring  crisis,  unmistakeably,  that  helped 
to  take  the  gold  away. 

2139.  There  would  not  seem  to  be  in  the  change  from  the  silver  cer- 
tificates to  the  new  legislation,  sufficient  to  account  at  that  time  for  any 
considerable  change  in  the  stock  of  gold! — No,  except  this,  that  I  think 
the  effect  of  the  Baring  crisis  was  to  diminish  the  demand  for  active 
circulation  in  the  United  States,  and  then  the  effect  of  the  Baring  crisis 
was  to  cause  a  demand  for  the  export  of  gold  abroad  to  pay  Uuited 
States  debts  with,  and  you  had  those  two  things  operating,  the  circam- 
stances  continually  changing. 

2140.  Yes,  the  Baring  crisis  was  in  November,  1890,  so  that  it  is 
within  that  period! — Yes. 

2141.  Then  how  was  the  gold,  do  you  suppose,  got  from  the  Treasury 
for  whatever  purpose  it  was  required,  so  as  to  reduce  the  store  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  reduced! — The  gold  is  got  because  the  Treasury, 
in  fact,  pays  in  gold. 

2142.  Yes;  but  has  it  been  got  by  changing  the  certificates,  or  the 
greenbacks,  or  the  Treasury  notes,  or  what  into  gold! — ^It  has  been 
mostly  got  by  changing  the  certificates.  I  find,  at  least,  the  certificates 
have  diminished. 

2143.  The  gold  certificates! — Yes;  but  I  think  the  best  way  to  explain 
it  is  to  take  the  exact  statement  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
in  his  official  report  for  1891,  page  13,  where  he  speaks  of  the  exports 
of  gold:  "  Such  heavy  exports  of  gold  as  signalized  the  last  six  months 
of  the  year,''  [that  is,  the  six  months  endmg  June  30th,  1891  J,  "the 
heaviest  by  far  that  have  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
naturally  excited  profound  interest,  not  only  at  home,  but  throughout 
the  kvhoie  world.  To  the  Treasury  this  outflow  was  particularly  signifi- 
cant, since  the  Treasury  was  obliged  to  frimish  all  the  material.  It  is 
well  understood,  indeed,  and  it  will  appear  in  other  parts  of  the  pres- 
ent report,  that  this  gold  was  drawn  almost  altogether  from  the  sub- 
treasury  in  New  York  in  exchange  for  other  kinds  of  money.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know,  and  the  inquiry  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
monetary  situation,  what  those  other  kinds  of  money  were.  The  records 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  directly, 
and  in  the  lack  of  better  data  the  daily  reports  of  receipts  an  d  disburse- 
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ents  rendered  to  this  office  have  been  resorted  to.  During  the  period 
question  the  assistant  treasurer  paid  out  in  gold  coin  for  gold  cer- 
icateSy  directly  for  gold  certificates  and  other  kinds  of  money,  upon 
hat  is  called  his  exchange  account,  and  in  small  sums  on  disbursing 
Beers'  checks."  They  have  paid  out  78,729,320  dollars,  it  seems,  of 
M  more  than  what  was  paid  in  at  one  time;  of  standard  silver  dol- 
fs  they  paid  out  864,190  more  than  what  was  paid  in;  in  the  fractional 
Iver  coin  they  paid  out  3,329,100  dollars  more  than  were  paid  in. 
hen  of  United  States  notes  they  received,  more  than  they  paid  out, 
8S3,715  dollars. 

2144.  You  mean  greenbacks! — Greenbacks,  yes.  Of  Treasury  notes 
;1890  they  received  4,320,578  dollars  more  than  they  paid  out;  of 
itional-bank  notes  they  received  312,045  dollars  more  than  they  paid 
it;  of  gold  certificates  they  received  61,317,387  dollars  more  than 
ley  paid  out;  and  of  silver  certificates  9,088,885  dollars  more  than 
ley  paid  out. 

2145.  Then  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  gold  seems  to  have  been  in 
(change  for  gold  centificatesf — In  exchange  for  gold  certificates. 

2146.  Well,  that,  of  course,  would  reduce  their  gold  liability  pro 
mtot — ^That  would  reduce  the  ear-marked  gold. 

2147.  It  reduces  the  ear-marked  gold,  and  it  reduces  the  liability  in 
spect  of  the  ear-marked  gold  to  an  equal  extent! — Yes,  undoubtedly; 
id  I  may  say  that,  as  I  mentioned  a  little  time  ago,  after  the  summer 
'  1891  a  reverse  movement  set  in  and  a  great  deal  of  gold  came  into 
e  Treasury,  and  there  was  again  an  increase  of  gold  certificates;  the 
*k\  certificates  had  fallen  to  about  24,000,000Z.  sterling  in  the  middle 

1891.  I  find  in  Febniary,  this  year,  when  I  was  able  to  get  the 
counts  again,  the  gold  certificates  had  gone  up  to  32,000.000{.  ster- 
ig,  and  in  February  they  were  31,000,000/.  sterling-  At  the  end  of 
u-ch  tiiey  were  also  31,000,0001.  sterling.  From  the  end  of  march  to 
d  end  of  October  last  I  can  compare  month  by  month  the  amount  of 
Id  certificates  and  actual  gold  in  the  Treasury,  and  I  find  that  the 
Id  certificates,  which  were  31,(>00,000{.  sterling  in  March,  at  the  end 
October  had  got  down  to  24,000,0002.  sterling,  and  the  gold  in  the 
^sury,  which  was  56,000,0002.  sterling  at  the  end  of  March,  had  got 
wu  at  the  end  of  October  to  between  48,000,0002.  and  49,000,0002. 
rling.  That  is  the  history  of  the  movement  during  the  present  year, 
en  gold  has  again  got  down  to  the  point  at  which  it  stood  in  the 
Idle  of  1891. 

148.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  as  to  what  has  led  to  the  large 
linution  in  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  United  States  and  what 
(  become  of  that  gold! — Well,  the  occasion  of  it  to  some  extent,  I 
uk,  has  been  the  issue  of  the  Treasury  notes;  but,  apart  from  that, 

present  is  a  time  in  which  gold  tends  to  come  from  all  countries 
nonetaiy  centres,  of  which  London  is  the  chief,  partly  as  the  result 
the  Baring  crisis.  Of  course,  when  gold  comes  to  London  it  does 
i  stay  here;  this  is  a  distributing  market,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  a 
lat  deal  of  what  has  come  here  has  gone  to  France  and  has  gone  to  St. 
tiersburg;  France  having  also  received  a  great  deal  of  gold  directly 
m  the  United  States.  The  demand  for  St.  Petersburg  is  a  very  pe- 
iar  one.  because  the  Eussian  Government  has  been  accumulating  a 
at  deal  of  gold  there  during  the  last  few  years,  partly  by  borrow- 
,  and  it  now  claims  to  have  the  command  of  close  upon  100,000,0002. 
^old  in  sterling  all  together — 96,000,0002.  was  the  last  figure  which  I 
iced — and  over  70,000,0002.  of  this  exists  in  the  form  of  gold  in  the 
ik  of  St.  Petersburg.    It  has  not  been  easy  to  follow  the  borrowing 
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altogether  lately,  because  you  haye  had  considerable  conTerdoM  of 
the  Eassian  debt;  bat,  apsurt  from  direct  issues  of  the  Goyeniment, 
the  Bassian  Gtoyernment  has  been  able  to  borrow  for  many  years  by 
issuing  large  blocks  of  rouble  notes,  which  are  the  subject  of  dealing 
on  the  Berlin  Bourse,  just  as  state  bonds  of  any  country  are  the  sub- 
ject of  dealing,  and  oy  these  various  means  the  Eassian  OoTemment 
has  been  able,  in  spite  of  its  deficits,  to  obtain  control  of  this  vast 
amount  of  gold. 

2149.  Do  you  think  the  operations  for  currency  purposes  of  Anstria- 
Hungary  have  produced  any  sensible  effect! — ^They  have  produced 
some  sensible  effect,  but  London  is  always  a  distributing  center,  and 
gold  goes  from  London  to  every  quarter^  I  have  not  been  following 
the  gold  movements  closely  enough  to  be  able  to  tell  you  where  it  has 
all  gone,  but  these  things  I  do  know  about. 

2150.  As  regards  the  efQux  of  gold  from  the  United  States  dae  to  the 
Baring  crisis  and  impaired  credit,  that  would  be  likely  to  be  a  tem- 
XK)rary  movement  only  f — ^That  would  be'so,  but  the  issue  of  Treasury 
notes  is  material  also.  There  is  no  doubt  th^  effect  of  the  issue  d 
Treasury  notes,  so  far  as  they  can  be  put  into  circalation,  is  to  diminish 
the  demand  for  gold  which  would  otherwise  exist.  We  cannot  assume 
that  the  demand  for  gold  in  the  United  States,  the  use  for  gold,  would 
be  the  same  now  as  it  would  have  been  if  there  had  not  been  an  issue 
of  Treasury  notes.  It  helps  to  provide  the  gold,  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  to  pay  the  United  States  debts. 

2151.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  observed  the  mode  in  which  the  re- 
tarns  show  that  the  import  duties,  the  customs  duties,  are  paid  at  New 
Yorkf  — I  have  observed  it  at  different  times,  but  I  have  not  got  any 
statement  upon  that  point. 

2152.  I  have  not  examined  the  returns  very  recently,  but  down  to  a 
very  recent  period  at  aU  events  was  there  not  a  very  large  amoantpaid 
in  gold  or  in  currency  which  represented  goldf — In  gold  certificates. 

2153.  In  gold  certificates,  yesf — I  have  a  statement  here  which  shows 
the  monthly  receipts  for  customs  in  the  six  months  ending  June,  1891. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  receipts  were  in  gold  certificates,  12  per  cent  in 
silver  certificates,  and  12  per  cent  in  United  States  notes.  But  in  pre- 
vious six-monthly  periods  I  observe  that  in  the  six  months  ending  June, 
1890,  there  were  94  per  cent  paid  in  gold  certificates,  and  in  the  six 
months  ending  December  you  had  87  per  cent  paid  in  gold  certificates. 

2154.  I  observe  that  the  tendency  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  to 
replace  the  gold  certificates  by  Treasury  notes  or  United  States  notes!— 
They  have  endeavored  to  make  their  Treasury  notes  take  the  place  of 
the  old  greenbacks,  and,  in  fact,  I  believe  at  one  time  they  tried  to 
treat  them  as  identical.  The  United  States  Grovemment,  when  the 
Treasury  notes  began  to  be  issued,  considered  them  identical  with  the 
old  greenbacks;  but  one  of  the  forms  in  which  they  tried  to  show  this 
identity  was  by  issuing  what  are  called  currency  certificates^ — a  kind  of 
paper  of  a  small  amount  altogether  I  have  not  referred  to.  They  issued 
certificates  like  these  gold  certificates  upon  the  deposit  of  greenbacks, 
and  they  tried  to  issue  currency  certificates  upon  the  deposit  of  Treas- 
ury notes:  but  it  was  found,  I  believe,  that  they  were  not  entitled  to 
treat  the  Treasury  notes  as  greenbacks  in  that  sense,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  a  certain  expansion  of  currency  certificates  that  might  have 
been  expected  has  not  taken  place. 

2155.  Do  you  think  that  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  has  had  a  greater 
effect  ux)on  the  gold  stock  of  the  United  States  Treasury  than  the  issue 
of  an  equal  amount  of  silver  certificates  would  have  hadt — ^I  think  it 
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ould  have  had  exactly  the  same  effect;  but  the  drcamstances  have 
een  different. 

2156.  So  far  as  they  have  had  any  effect,  beyond  what  the  continu- 
tice  of  the  issues  under  the  Bland  act  would  have  had,  it  has  been 
wing  to  the  increase  which  is  authorized  by  the  1890  act,  beyond  what 
as  authorised  under  the  Bland  actf — That  is  so,  and  also  to  the  difier- 
nt  circumstances  to  some  extent. 

2157.  What  were  the  diffei*ent  circumstances  t — ^The  occurrence  of 
lie  Baring  crisis.  For  some  years  there  was  a  demand  for  currency 
nd  now  there  has  not  been  the  same  demand. 

2158.  So  that,  if  trade  were  to  revive  again,  and  currency  demands, 
rith  revived  trade,  that  effect  would  be  diminished  pro  tanto  f — I  think 
lie  expectation  in  the  United  States  is  that,  if  they  can  carry  over  for 
.  year  or  two  they  might  have  a  revival  in  the  demand  for  paper,  and 
hat  it  would  be  more  possible  to  float  the  Treasury  notes.  I  believe 
»t  present,  to  some  extent,  the  Treasury  notes  are  held  by  the  banks 
nd  that  these  would  go  out. 

2159.  Why  do  you  think  the  Treasury  notes  are  held  by  the  banks 
Qore  than  other  Ibrms  of  paper  currency  ? — ^The  banks  will  not  hold  the 
ilver  certificates  at  all  if  they  can  help  it;  they  pay  them  away.  They 
lold  the  greenbacks;  they  hold  the  gold  certificates,  and  they  hold  the 
l?reasury  notes  because  they  are  considered  to  be  the  same  as  green- 
backs, but  they  do  not  hold  the  silver  certificates. 

2160.  Is  that  a  recent  practice? — Ko,  that  has  always  been;  they 
lave  always  disliked  the  silver  certificates. 

2161.  Then  why  do  they  give  you  nothing  but  silver  certificates  in 
exchange  for  your  cheque  or  credit! — Practically  they  do.  They  do  not 
lave  much  of  the  silver  certificates  in  the  banks.  I  could  give  you 
tatements  upon  that  point  as  well,  because  the  figures  are  almost  all 
mblished,  and  the  chief  holding  of  currency  by  the  banks  is  in  the 
brm  of  gold  certificates  and  greenbacks,  and  now  Treasury  notes  as 
rell. 

2162.  You  mean  that  the  bank  reserves  consist  of  that! — The  bank 
eserves  consist  of  that. 

2163.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  Is  that  a  prejudice  or  is  it  that  they 

eally  think f — Well,  at  first  there  was  alarm  about  the  silver  cer- 

ificates,  and  so  much  so  that  the  banks  agreed  among  themselves  that 
hey  would  not  treat  the  silver  certificates  as  any  part  of  their  reserve, 
r  accept  them  in  clearing-house  transactions;  and  there  was  an  enact- 
lent,  which  you  will  find  somewhere  in  this  volume,  to  the  eft'ect  that 
ny  national  bank  refusing  a  silver  certificate  on  a  clearing-house  trans- 
ition was  to  cease  to  be  a  national  bank,  whereupon  the  banks  agreed 
mougst  themselves  that  they  would  not  present  silver  certificates  at 
he  clearing  house,  which  came  to  the  same  thing, 

2164.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  silver 
ertificates  can  be  changed  into  gold! — As  a  matter  of  practice  they 
xe  practically  equal,  but  still  there  is  a  feeling  about  them  that  you 
lo  not  find  them  kept  in  the  reserve  of  the  banks,  and  I  think  there  is 
me  practical  reason  for  that.  In  order  to  get  the  silver  certificates 
Qto  circulation  in  1882  or  1883,  or  thereabouts,  special  care  was  taken 
o  have  power  to  issue  them  in  small  diHiomiuations.  At  the  same 
ime  the  small  denominations  of  the  greenbacks  were  withdrawn,  and 
hat  has  made  the  silver  certificates  very  largely  of  small  amounts. 
)f  course  they  are  not  so  convenient  for  banks  to  hold  as  gold  certifi- 
cates; the  smallest  denomination  of  these  is  20  dollars,  and  practically 
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the  great  balk  of  the  greenbacks  are  in  large  denominations  also, 
although  legally  you  may  have  them  for  one  dollar. 

2165.  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  with  regard  to  the  gold 
in  the  Treasury,  before  we  pass  to  the  silver! — Except  that  1  propose 
to  put  in  the  different  tables,  which,  I  think,  will  speak  for  themselves. 

Circulation  of  paper  in  the  United  States  and  amount  of  gold  and  silver  held  (y  On 

Treasury  in  the  under-mentioned  months  of  1892^^ 

[In  ndlliona  aterling]. 


1. 

Goremment  paper. 

2. 

Xational 
bank 
notes. 

3.  CashinTnM> 
uiy. 

Gold 
cortifi. 
cates. 

Silver 
certifi- 
cates. 

Curren- 
cy cer- 
tmcates. 

Green- 
booka. 

Treaa. 

nry 
notes. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Sfliv 

1690, 
JvauZO 

\96.t 

31.2 

\f4.0 

22.4 

32.0 
30.8 
30.8 
31.5 
28.2 
27.4 
25.7 
24.2 
24.0 

69. 6 

60.8 
61.4 
64.4 

65.0 
65.2 
65.6 
65.5 
65.4 
65.5 
65.6 
65.4 
64.0 

f.4 

2.3 
4.4 
3.6 

6.8 
6.0 
6.0 
6.7 
6.0 
6.4 
4.4 
8.5 
2.1 

6L6 

65.7 
64.6 
65.2 

64.6 
64.8 
64.8 
63.7 
62.4 
62.4 
63.5 
64.5 
66.4 

AS. 

5.0 

8.1 

11.5 

15.2 
15.5 
17.5 
17.4 
10.6 
20.3 
20.8 
21.4 
22.8 

iat.6 

164.9 

6Li 

Oil 

1891. 
•TannArv. ......... 

J^ii€    ....... 

""47V8 
49.0 

TSlf 

September 

1892. 

Febmary 

Mnr^h  --, »T^ 

107.1 

182.6 
182.3 
183.4 
184.8 
181.6 
181.0 
180.1 
179.0 
180.2 

810 

29.0 
29.6 

66.0 
54.7 
54.3 
51.0 
49.5 
48.6 
48.1 
48.8 

66.1 

April 

87.8 

May 

27.9 
39.6 
30.0 
30.1 
30.1 
30.0 

8a7 

June  ............. 

8B.( 

July 

A    ifust ...... .... 

tO.4 
90.1 

September 

October ..•■■. 

«L1 

*  The  dat«s  are  the  last  day  of  each  month. 

t  The  figures  in  italics  are  from  the  Keport  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  1891.  Th«  reit 
of  the  table  is  from  the  monthly  debt  statements,  but  there  is  no  doubt  they  are  absolutely  on  the  ume 
basis. 

Gold  and  silver  (in  millions  of  dollars)  in  Treasury  of  United  States  at  end  of  Jnsi 

in  under-mentioned  years, 

[Treasurer's  statement.] 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Fractional 
silver. 

TotsL 

1878 

DoOars, 
128.6 
135.2 
120.1 
163.2 
148.6 
198.1 
204.0 
247.0 
232.8 
278.1 
313.7 
303.6 
821.6 
238.5 

DcUars. 

16.0 

83.2 

40.6 

65.9 

90.4 

116.4 

139.6 

169.4 

184.8 

222.4 

254.6 

289.7 

823.0 

879.7 

DoOars. 
6.9 
8.9 
24.3 
27.2 
28.0 
28.5 
20.6 
31.3 
28.0 
27.0 
26.0 
25.1 
22.8 
10.7 

IkUan. 
150.4 

1879 

177.4 

1880 

200.0 

1881 

256.1 

1882 

268.9 

1883 

342.9 

1884 

3711 

1885 

447.7 

1886 

446.1 

1887 

527.5 

1888 

504.8 

1889 

618.  S 

1890 

66&3 

1891 

637.9 

2166.  [Next,  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  Treasury?— 
The  silver  in  the  Treasury  has  gone  up  from  15,000,000  dollars  or 
3,000,0002.  sterling — that  is  the  standard  silver  dollars  I  am  speaking 
of— in  1878;  and  in  June,  1891,  the  figure  is  379,700,000  dollars,  or 
about  759000^(.  sterling.    The  latest  date  of  all  ul  the  Treasury  state- 
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moBts  which  I  have  before  me  is  October,  1892,  and  the  silver  in  the 
Treasury  then,  including  20  million  dollars  of  fractional  silver,  is 
456,000,000  dollars,  that  is  to  say,  over  91,000,000^.  sterling.  Of  course 
there  is  a  complication  in  making  up  the  amounts  of  silver  held  by  the 
Treasury  in  this  way,  that,  as  far  as  what  has  been  coined  into  stand- 
ard sdver  dollars  is  concerned,  it  is  entered  at  the  nominal  value  of  the 
silver  dollars;  as  far  as  the  purchases  are  concerned,  as  I  understand, 
the  amount  of  silver  that  appears  in  the  accounts  here,  is  the  amount 
of  silver  at  the  cost  at  which  it  was  actually  purchased,  so  that  the 
two  figures  do  not  exactly  add  up;  they  are  two  diflterent  things  that 
we  have. 

2167.  Will  you  give  the  committee  the  present  amounts  of  paper  of 
different  kinds  in  circulation,  and  the  corresponding  figures  for  1890 
and  previous  years! — I  propose  to  give  the  actual  figures  at  this  mo- 
ment, that  is,  at  the  end  of  October,  1892,  if  that  will  do. 

2168.  Yes;  thatwould  do!— The  gold  certificates  issued  are  143,400,000 
dollars,  but  against  that  you  have  a  sum  of  23,182,000  dollars  in  the 
Treasury  itself  against  the  issue,  and  that  reduces  itto  about  120,000,000 
dollars. 

2169.  Of  what! — Of  gold  certificates.  Then  the  silver  certificates 
issued  are  326,850,000  dollars,  but  against  that  there  is  in  the  Treasury 
2,297,000  dollars,  so  that  practically  the  sUver  certificates  outstanding 
are  324,000,000  dollars.  Then  you  have  currency  certificates  outstand- 
ing, issued  altogether  11,100,000  dollars;  but  you  have  560,000  dollars 
of  these  in  the  Treasury,  so  that  practically  you  have  about  10,500,000 
dollars  outstanding. 

2170.  What  are  the  currency  certificates! — The  currency  certificates 
are  certificates  against  the  deposit  of  greenbacks,  analogous  to  the  gold 
certificates  against  the  deposit  of  gold;  and  I  believe  the  object  of  the 
currency  certificates  is  that  you  may  have  a  bit  of  paper  for  an  amount 
larger  than  any  of  the  denominations  of  the  greenbacks  themselves; 
but  the  amount  has  got  down  to  a  very  small  figure  now.  The  Treasury 
notes  of  1890  issued  amount  to  116,611,000  dollars,  but  against  that 
there  are  in  the  Treasury  20,430,000  dollars:  so  that  practically  the 
Treasury  notes  outstanding  are  114,500,000  aollars.  Then  there  are 
the  legal  tender  notes,  that  is  to  say,  the  greenbacks,  of  which  the 
issue  altogether  is  346,681,000  dollars,  and  of  these  there  are  in  the 
Treasury  14,600,000  dollars,  so  that  leaves  the  net  amount  of  legal  ten- 
der notes  at  332,000,000  dollars.  These  are  the  latest  amounts  of  the 
paper. 

2171.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  But  are  there  not  some  certificates 
issued  against  those  legal  tender  notes;  may  they  not  be  counted  twice 
over! — ^Not  in  this  mode  of  stating  it,  I  think,  but  the  amount  is  not 
large  in  any  case. 

2172.  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  figures  before  the 
1890  act  was  passed! — Well,  the  net  amount  of  all  these  issues  trans- 
lated into  sterling  money,  that  is  to  say,  the  sums  issued,  less  sums 
which  are  held  in  the  Treasury  itself,  comes  to  about  180,000,000?.  ster- 
ling. A  year  ago,  about  September,  1891,  of  which  I  have  got  the  fig- 
ures, the  net  amount  of  all  of  these  together  was  167,000,000^;  that  is 
an  increase  of  about  13,000,000?.  sterling  of  Government  paper,  and  at 
June  30th,  1890,  the  figure  was  153,000,000?.,  so  that  would  apparently 
give  an  increase  of  27,000,000?.  sterling  in  the  circulation  of  Govern- 
ment paper,  if  you  can  consider  it  to  be  really  circulation,  which  I  do 
not.    It  is  not  active  circulation^  I  should  thuik,  but  it  is  the  issue  of 
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the  Government  for  which  they  are  resiwiuaible,  and  that  shows  an 
increase  of  27,000,000L  in  a  little  more  than  two  years. 

2173.  There  has  not  been  a  corresponding  diminution  in  other  paper 
by  reason  of  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes? — ^Not  corresxx>nding.  There 
has  been  some  diminution^  but  the  Treasury  notes  altogether  at  the  end 
of  October  only  amounted  to  about  23,000,0002.  sterling,  whilst  the 
increase  in  the  two  years  that  I  have  given  you  is  27,000,000^  sterling. 

2174.  Therefore,  the  increase  has  exceeded  the  amount  of  th^  Treas- 
ury notes;  there  has  been  no  diminution,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  an 
increase! — ^No;  there  has  been  an  increase  of  silver  certificates  at  the 
same  time  from  59,000,000;.  to  65,000,0001.  Between  June  30th,  1890, 
and  October,  1892,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  silver  certificates. 
The  silver  certificates  went  on  being  issued  up  to  the  begiimiug  of 
this  year.  There  was  still  some  coinage  going  on  under  the  Bland 
act,  or,  at  least,  there  was  some  deposit  of  silver  coin  going  on  up  to 
the  beginning  of  this  year. 

2175.  They  were  not  purchasing  under  the  Bland  act  for  the  purpose 
of  coining! — ^No,  not  for  the  purpose  of  coining;  but  the  act  of  1890 
gave  them  power  to  go  on  coining  the  silver  that  had  been  purchased 
under  the  Bland  act  tor  a  considerable  time  till  it  was  all  coined.  I 
believe  the  act  of  1890,  which  you  will  find  in  this  book,  gave  them 
power  to  go  on  coining  the  i^ver  that  had  been  purchased  under  the 
Bland  act,  and  it  also  gave  them  power  to  coin  the  silver  which  is 
being  purchased  now  if  it  should  be  required. 

2176.  Would  that  diminish  the  amount  of  the  Treasury  notes  pro 
Umtof — I  think  it  would,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  construe  all  these 
acts. 

2177.  Sir  Reginald  Welbt.  What  you  have  been  giving  us  up  to 
the  present  are  notes  for  which  the  Government  are  responsible)— 
Yes,  but  the  national-bank  notes  have  been  comparatively  stationary 
at  about  the  figure  of  30,000,000/.  for  two  years. 

217S.  Mr.  GoUBTNEY.  Sterling! — Sterling,  but  with  slight  differences 
as  to  the  portion  for  which  the  Government  is  responsible  and  as  to  the 
portion  for  which  the  banks  are  responsible. 

2179.  Ghaisman.  Have  you  already  given  us  the  figures  you  have 
prepared  showing  during  the  last  few  months  that  the  gold  and  gold 
certificates  had  diminish^ ^aripa««tef — Yes,  I  have  stated  them;  that 
they  seem  to  have  been  diminishing  pari  passu;  but  these  figures  will 
appear  in  the  tables  which  I  shall  leave  with  yon. 

2180.  Are  you  aware  of  any  declarations  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  which  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  silver  certificates 
or  the  Treasury  notes  would,  if  necessary,  be  paid  in  goldf — Of  course. 
I  have  read  you  that  passage  from  the  Treasurer's  report  of  what  the 
practice  was,  but  there  was  a  very  important  declaration  made  by  Mr. 
Foster,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  annnal  banquet  of  the 
New  York  Ghamber  of  Gommerce  on  the  18th  November,  1891,  which  is 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Taussig  in  his  book  on  the  silver  question,  as  pledg- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  that  effect.  But  I  have  got  tiie 
exact  passage,  and  I  propose  to  leave  the  whole  of  it  with  you,  and  I 
shall  read  what  appears  to  be  the  critical  part  for  this  purpose.  ^^  Mr. 
Smith  asked  Mr.  Foster  to  define  his  actual  powers  with  regard  to  the 
issuing  of  Treasury  notes  for  gold."  It  is  not  quite  a  clear  expression 
of  what  the  question  was,  but  the  Secretary  replied:  "  The  Besumption 
Act  confers  authority  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds 
to  any  extent  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  do,  and  to  increase,  main- 
tauiy  or  decrease  his  gold  reserve.    The  act  of  July  14, 1890" — that  is 
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the  act  of  1800  we  bave  been  speaking  of— <<  commands  me  to  preserve 
the  parity  of  gold  and  silver.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  in  this 
eountry  to  pay  obligations  in  gold,  and  therefore,  shonld  there  be  any 
troable  about  this,  and  if  the  present  hundred  millions  of  gold  or  the 
reserve  fund  were  to  be  called  out  or  intrenched  upon,  it  would  be 
witliin  the  Secretary's  power  to  issue  bonds  for  gold  up  to  5  per  cent" 
—5  per  cent  interest  on  the  bonds — ^<  and  to  replace  or  increse  that 
reserve  fund.''  Of  course  this  is  a  declaration  that  all  the  paper  would 
be  payable  in  gold ;  he  interprets  that  declaration  in  the  act  of  1890. 
which  I  read  to  you,  as  a  direction  to  maintain  the  parity  between  gold 
and  silver. 

2181.  It  could  hardly  be  relied  on  as  a  pledge  to  do  that,  because  he 
might  consider  that  the  parity  might  be  maintained  without  itf — Mr. 
Taussig,  an  American  authority,  accepts  it  as  having  that  construction, 
uid  that  practically  is  the  construction  put  upon  it,  and  that  is  the  ob- 
ject with  which  the  declaratioa  is  made.  It  was  a  deliberate  statement 
to  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

2182.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  report  do  you  quote? — I  quote  from  the 
telegram  in  The  Times  ;  the  actual  words  of  it  telegraphed  in  full. 

2183.  I  supi)ose  Mr.  Foster  scarcely  pledged  himself  to  that  tele- 
gram f — ^You  will  see  better,  perhaps,  when  you  read  the  whole  pas- 
sage: but  that  was  the  construction  put  upon  it. 

2184.  Chairman.  The  question  to  which  it  is  an  answer  could  hardly 
have  been  telegraphed  correctly? — No,  it  is  not  very  clear:  but  still 
that  is  an  historical  declaration  ux)on  which  that  construction  has  been 
put 

2185.  Of  course  a  good  deal  of  it  would  depend  upon  what  he  meant 
by  the  obligation  to  pay  in  gold.  When  he  speaks  of  the  100,000,000 
being  intrenched  upon,  it  looks  as  though  he  might  be  referring  to  the 
greenbacks? — Undoubtedly,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the 
meaning  of  the  declaration  was  that  all  the  x)aper  would  be  payable  in 
gold,  if  required.  I  happen  to  know  there  was  a  great  deal  of  commo- 
tion in  the  United  States  at  the  time  on  the  subject,  and  that  construc- 
tion was  put  upon  the  declaration  and  is  put  ux)on  it.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  mention  that,  when  I  was  getting  these  specimens  of 
paper  which  I  have  shown  you,  the  gentleman  at  the  exchange  office 
who  was  selling  them  to  me,  when  he  gave  me  the  bank  note  and  when 
he  gave  me  the  greenback — I  had  been  asking  ^particularly  for  the  gold 
certificates — explained  to  me  that  "these  will  do  quite  as  well,  sir; 
these  are  all  payable  in  gold;  it  is  not  so  expressed  on  the  face  of 
them,  but  these  are  all  the  same." 

2186.  Mr.  Courtney.  But  all  these  declarations  of  this  ministerial 
officer  are  only  declarations? — I  may  say  that  for  a  good  many  years, 
the  time  the  five-twenties  were  floating,  the  credit  of  the  five-twenties 
depended  a  good  deal  upon  similar  declarations  of  the  Secretary  that 
they  would  be  paid  in  gold.  A  doubt  had  arisen  as  to  whether  the 
principal  was  payable  in  coin,  though  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
interest,  a  point  ultimately  settled  by  enactment;  but  for  a  time  the 
credit  of  the  bonds  rested  purely  upon  Treasury  declarations  on  this 
head. 

2187.  Chairman.  That  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  a  mori- 
bund administration. 

2188.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  One  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  died 
immediately  after  making  the  declaration? — That  was  Wiudom  who 
died.    I  am  merely  telling  you  how  the  thing  stands,  and  Americans 

B.  Mis.  23 20 
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calmly  t«Il  me — aiitliorities  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  matter- 
that,  law  or  no  law,  the  intention  is  to  maintain  the  equality  with  gold 
and  to  suspend  the  purchase  of  silver  if  necessary;  that  they  have  no 
hesitation  about  it;  that  that  is  the  permanent  policy  of  the  Treasury; 
and  account  is  taken  of  it — I  mean  the  banks  act  upon  it. 

2189.  Chairman.  The  mode  which  he  there  suggests  is  not  the  stop- 
ping of  the  purchases  of  silver  or  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  bat  the 
borrowing  on  bonds  Y — I  may  say  that,  as  far  as  my  own  judgment  goes, 
the  statement  that  he  is  prepared  to  borrow  upon  bonds  and  get  gold 
does  not  bear  upon  the  critical  point.  The  critical  point  is  that  he 
should  lock  up  the  paper  and  not  issue  it  if  it  is  not  wanted.  How- 
ever, that  is  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is  viewed  by  the  American 
public,  and  that  is  the  historical  declaration  which  has  been  considered 
one  of  great  importance. 

2190.  I  think  that  covers  all  that  you  wish  to  say  t — ^That  was  all  that 
I  proposed  to  put  before  you. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

SIE  THEODORE  HOPE,  K  0.  S.  I,  0. 1 B.,  CALLED  DT  AID  EZAMDTBD. 

2191.  Ghaibman.  You  have  been  for  35  years  in  the  Government 
service  in  India  t — Yes,  my  lord. 

2192.  You  were  23  of  those  years  in  Bombay? — Quite  so. 

2193.  You  have  served  on  finance  committees  there,  and  are  the 
author  of  the  Government  Text  Book  of  Bevenue  Accounts!— Yes; 
quite  so. 

2194.  You  were  commissioner  of  customs,  salt,  and  opium  Y — ^Yes.        ' 

2195.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  your  service,  you  were  for  the 
first  five  years  a  member  of  the  governor-general's  legislative  coun- 
cil!— ^Yes. 

2196.  And  then  secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  de- 
partment of  revenue^  agriculture,  and  commerce! — ^Yes. 

2197.  You  were  financial  secretary  to  the  government  of  India,  and 
for  a  short  time  financial  member  of  council,  in  1881  and  1882! — ^YeSy 
and  then  public  works  member  of  council  for  5}  years. 

2198.  With  reference  to  the  diJOQculties  which  the  fall  of  exchange 
has  imposed  upon  the  Government  of  India,  do  you  think  thatitwoidcJ- 
be  an  easy  matter  to  provide  by  additional  taxation  for  any  defidenc/^ 
so  caused  in  the  budget! — ^I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  at  f^L^ 
I  think  it  would  be  financially  imprudent  to  do  so,  and  politically  dan-^ 
gerous  to  attempt  it;  very  likely  futile  also;  that  is,  inadequate  tomeet^ 
the  difficulty. 

2199.  As  regards  the  laud  revenue  and  provincial  rates,  do  you  thinks 
anything  can  be  done! — Ko,  I  do  not  think  that  anything  can  be  done. 
The  land  revenue  creeps  up  at  the  rat«  of  about  Ex.  190,000,  i&190,000 
we  will  call  it  conventionally,  a  year,  and  that  is  all.  Nobbing  large  eau 
be  done  unless  we  were,  for  instance,  to  touch  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  Bengal.  There  is  no  other  way  whatever  of  producing  any 
large  financial  result. 

2200.  Supposing  that  a  gold  standard  were  adopted,  as  suggested, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  rupee  to  the  sovereign  were  thereby  raised,  do  you 
think  that  the  land  revenue  might  press  more  hardly  upon  the  people 
than  it  does  at  present! — If  I  rightiy  understand  the  question,  if  steps 
were  taken  by  which  the  rupee  would  be  appreciated;  that  is  to  say, 
that  nine  rupees,  we  will  say  for  the  sake  of  argument,  would  become 
equal  to  what  ten  rupees  are  at  present,  then  the  difficulty  of  paying 
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the  land  revenue  would  be  increased,  because  a  man  would  have  to  find 
one  rupee  more  than  he  now  must. 

22111.  Supposing  that  the  ratio  of  the  rupee  to  gold  were  raised,  and 
no  higher  gold  price  were  obtained  by  the  Indian  producer  for  his  pro- 
duce, he  would  receive  fewer  rupees  than  he  does  at  present? — Quite  so. 

2202.  And  in  that  way  the  taxation  would  be  felt  more  than  it  isf — 
Certainly. 

2203.  As  regards  the  opium  and  excise,  do  you  think  anything  can 
be  done  with  regard  to  those  branches  of  revenue  in  the  way  of  increas- 
ing the  income? — Opium,  certainly  not,  because  that  is  a  falling  item 
owing  to  the  condition  of  consumption  in  China,  and  it  is  likewise,  if 
one  might  so  call  it,  a  condemned  item,  owing  to  the  views  of  some  of 
our  friends  here  in  England,  who  are  determined  not  to  allow  it  to  be 
increased  much  at  anv  rate. 

2204.  The  same  would  be  the  case  with  regard  to  excise?  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  special  causes  affecting  the  opium,  but  there  would  be  simi- 
lar difficulty  in  increasing  the  income  from  excise? — There  is  now  in 
fact  a  popular  misapprehension  here  in  England,  that  an  increase  of 
the  excise  means  an  increase  of  consumption,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
Ek  very  wicked  thing  to  increase  the  excise  revenue;  therefore,  that  dif- 
ficulty would  have  to  be  met  in  any  attempt  to  increase  the  excise. 
Moreover,  I  think  that  the  rates  of  the  excise  have  recently  been  worked 
up  to  as  high  a  range  as  is  possible  for,  at  any  rate,  some  time  to  come, 
consistent  with  maintaining  the  licit  consumption. 

2205.  And  as  regards  income  tax,  do  you  think  that  is  capable  of  in- 
crease?— Certainly  not,  because  equability  is  the  condition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  income  tax  in  India,  according  to  my  view.  The  old  system 
was  to  use  the  income  tax  as  a  means  of  remedying  budget  inequalities, 
the  old  system  I  mean,  from  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  when  the  income 
tax  was  first  imposed,  up  to,  say,  1874. 

22IX>.  Mr.  Courtney.  Did  it  exist  up  to  that  date? — It  was  then 
abolished  by  Lord  Northbrook.  I  think  the  date  was  1874.  In  1873-'74 
it  was  allowed  to  lapse.  It  had  been  called  everythiug;  it  came  out 
with  a  fresh  name  every  year  or  two. 

2207.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  It  began  in  1859?— It  began  in  1859-'60, 
and  failed  completely.  Then  it  was  re-introduced  in  1886,  as  we  know, 
on  a  totally  difi'erent  basis,  which  is  the  basis,  the  principle,  of  the  old 
direct  taxes  levied  by  the  native  governments,  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  equability.  As  long  as  you  levy  the  tax  without  varying  the 
rates,  incidence,  etc.,  you  can  levy  an  income  tax  in  India.  As  soon  as 
you  begin  to  chop  and  change,  you  create  a  large  number  of  difficulties 
and  abuses,  which  perhaps  I  need  not  go  into. 

2208.  Chairman.  Then,  as  regards  salt? — May  I  be  allowed  just  to 
say  one  thing  more  about  the  income  tax?  I  wish  to  make  my  answer 
as  complete  as  possible.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
when  the  income  tax  was  imposed  recently,  the  rate  was  not  taken  at 
3J,  as  was  very  strongly  advocated,  but  at  only  2^  per  cent.  It  would, 
I  think,  have  been  possible  to  have  got  from  300,(100/.  to  600,000Z.  (con- 
ventional) more,  if  the  higher  rate  had  been  taken;  but  it  would  not 
be  possible  now  to  make  the  alteration,  because  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  principle  and  a  very  bad  precedent. 

2209.  Sir  Reginald  Welby,  A  violation  of  the  principle  of  the 
constant  rate? — Of  the  principle  of  stability,  equability. 

2210.  Chairman.  And  the  amount  raised  would  not  be  consider- 
able?— It  would  not.  It  was  estimated  at  a  difference  of  300,000^.  a 
year,  and  might  be  possibly  400,000{.  or  500,000^. 
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2211.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  an  increase  of  revenue  from  saltf— 
The  state  of  the  salt  revenue  is  that  in  1882  the  rate  was  reduced  to 
two  rupees  from  rates  which  came  up  to  very  nearly  three,  and  the 
express  object  of  the  reduction  was  to  create  an  imperial  reserve  of 
the  very  first  class;  that  is  to  say,  to  be  trenched  upon  only  in  the 
most  serious  national  emergencies,  such  as  a  war  with  Bussia;  and  the 
idea  was  that  the  tax  might  be  raised  from  two  rupees  to  three  in  snch 
an  emergency,  and  that  would  produce  at  least  three  crores  more  of 
rupees,  3,000,000Z.  (conventional),  which  would  serve  as  the  iot^reBt 
for  a  loan  of  perhaps  70,000,0002.  or  dO,000,000{.  Unfortunately,  and 
imprudently  I  think,  that  reserve  was  trenched  upon  in  1888  to  the 
extent  of  half,  or  eight  annas,  and  the  tax  consequently  now  is  2| 
rupees  instead  of  two.  There  still  remain  the  other  eight  annas,  and 
1  think  it  would  be  the  height  of  financial  imprudence  and  want  of 
foresight  to  trench  upon  those  eight  annas.  On  the  contrary,  I  hope 
that  the  very  first  possible  opportunity  will  be  embraced  to  takeoff 
the  eight  annas  which  were  put  on  recently. 

2212.  Would  an  increase  in  the  revenue  be  possible  by  additional 
customs  duties  Y — ^Well,  it  is  ^rfectly  possible  to  redmpose  the  customs 
duties,  and  the  result  would  probably  be  about  l,500,000i.  at  the  ut- 
most, 1^  crores,  but  there  are  very  serious  obstacles  to  adopting  any 
such  course.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  got  public  opinion  in  England 
and  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  resolution  was  passed 
upon  the  cotton  duties,  and  the  abolition  of  those  duties  virtually 
pulled  out  the  brick  that  brought  the  whole  house  down.  And  then,  be- 
sides that,  there  is  the  necessity  of  a  countervailing  excise  duty  in  India, 
which  would  have  to  be  imposed  not  merely  upon  the  mills  in  British 
territory,  but  on  the  mills  either  existing  or  which  might  and  would  be 
erected  in  the  territories  of  the  native  chieftains;  we  should  have  to 
induce  or  practically  to  compel  them  to  imjiose  a  duty  of  the  same 
nature  as  our  own,  otherwise,  of  course,  our  mills  would  go  over  the 
border. 

2213.  Where  is  there  considerable  spinning  in  the  territory  of  native 
states? — ^There  are  now,  I  think,  spinning  mUls  growing  up;  there  were 
spinning  mills  in  Baroda  before  I  left  India. 

2214.  And  are  there  in  Hyderabad! — There  are  in  Hyderabad,  and 
there  are  in  various  other  native  states  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
There  is  native  territory  within  sight  of  the  town  of  Bombay,  so  that 
probably  the  effect  of  an  excise  duty  upon  the  mills  in  Bombay  wonld 
be  to  take  a  few  100,000Z.  just  across  the  Bombay  harbor  immediately. 
Companies  would  be  founded  there  instead  of  in  Bombay,  unless  we 
got  the  whole  of  the  native  states  in  India  to  follow  our  system. 

2215.  Mr.  Courtney.  You  are  looking  exclusively  to  import  duties 
on  cotton  goods  apparently? — My  seccmd  objection  had  relation  to  cot- 
ton goods.  My  first  objection  had  reference  to  the  public  opinion  in 
England,  which  was  against  protective  duties  in  general,  and  the  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  resolution  which  applied  spe- 
cifically to  the  cotton  goods. 

2216.  Then  the  larger  question  remains,  is  there  any  possibility  of 
imposing  customs  duties  on  India  which  would  not  be  protective! — ^The 
larger  question  of  import  duties,  generally,  in  all  respects? 

2217.  Yes. — So  far  as  relates  to  the  cotton  duties,  I  think  I  have 
answered  that. 

2218.  Yes;  quite  so. — ^Well,  then,  as  regards  the  remainder  or  my 
third  obstacle,  I  was  going  to  mention  that,  though  (excluding  cotton) 
import  duties,  such  as  we  had  previously,  never  could  be  got  to  yield 
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more  than  Kx.  500,000,  native  manufactures  of  an  infinity  of  kinds 
were  necessarily  protected  by  them,  because,  speaking  broadly,  there 
is  scarcely  an  article  which  is  imported  into  British  India iiom  England 
which  is  not  made  in  the  country,  and  there  are  many  articles  which 
are  not  made  in  the  country,  but  very  soon  could  be  so  without  much 
difficulty.  Therefore  the  imposition  of  duties  would  protect  native 
manufactures  very  largely.  First  of  all,  of  course,  there  is  the  native 
cloth  manufacture,  the  hand-loom  mauufacture  all  over  India,  which  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  excise  or  to  touch. 

2219.  Your  answer  is  that  there  is  no  commodity  imported  into  India 
apon  any  appreeiable  scale,  which  could  not  also  be  produced  in  Indiaf — 
Quite  so,  yes, 

2220.  Chairman.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  suggestion  that  an 
import  duty  might  be  placed  upon  silver  imported  into  India? — 1  have 
bo  a  certaiu  extent  cimsidered  that,  but  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
ftn  import  duty ;  I  have  considered  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  some  of 
{he  suggested  remedies  for  the  fall  in  exchange. 

2221.  Sir  Eeoinald  Welby.  Do  you  mean  in  the  form  of  mintage 
9n  the  coinage? — ^I  was  mei*ely  answering  his  lordship's  question  as  to 
em  imi>ort  duty. 

2222.  Chairman.  That  would  be  as  a  means  of  revenue  t — As  a  means 
Df  revenue. 

2223.  Mr.  Courtney.  We  have  had  the  suggestion  as  to  further 
revenue  being  raised,  and  another  suggestion  has  been  made  here  that 
a  considerable  part  of  the  expenditure  of  India  ought  to  be  charged  to 
capital  account,  and  the  finances  relieved  in  that  way;  what  have  you 
to  say  to  that  on  public  works? — There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
expenditure  in  India  which  is  charged  to  ordinary  revenue,  and  might, 
in  my  opinion,  be  charged  to  capital  account,  and  not  only  might,  but 
in  some  instances,  I  think,  ought.  There  have  been  very  considerable 
controversies  on  the  subject  in  the  Government  of  India,  and  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  reference  to  which  would  give 
the  matter  as  compactly  as  it  can  be  given  in  any  way,  but  there  is 
certainly  room  for  a  reduction  in  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  India  by 
transfers  to  capital. 

2224.  Chairman.  And  transfers  to  capital  which  would  be  legiti- 
mate?— ^Which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  legitimate.  On  one  occasion, 
if  I  am  not  going  more  into  detail  than  the  committee  would  desire,  I 
dissented  from  the  remainder — I  and  certain  colleagues  with  me  dis- 
sented from  the  i>olicy  of  the  Government  of  India  on  that  very  point, 
and  the  question  went  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  we  were  over- 
ruled. We  considered,  for  instance,  that  such  expenditure  as  that  for 
the  construction  of  telegraphs  might  be  treated  as  capital,  whereas  up 
to  that  time  at  any  rate  it  was  treated  and  paid  for  out  of  revenue. 
Likewise,  there  were  certain  roads  made  for  defensive  purposes  on  the 
frontier  which  were  not  remunerative;  that  was  another  large  section 
of  the  matter  under  dispute,  but  it  was  held  they  ought  to  be  debited 
to  revenue  as  long  as  possible.  There  was  also  a  certain  amount  of  the 
war  expenditure  connected  with  the  conquest  of  Burmah  which  we 
held  might  have  been  debited  to  capital;  that,  of  course,  was  an  ex- 
ceptional item,  which  did  not  recur.  But,  besides  that,  every  year 
there  is  a  very  large  expenditure  through  the  provincial  governments 
for  the  construction  of  jails,  court-houses,  hospitals,  and  asylums,  which, 
F  take  it,  is  of  a  nature  which  is  usually  in  England  charged  to  local 
loans.  What  would  be  the  financial  result  of  charging  the  whole  of 
that  to  capital  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  straight  o£t',  but  it  would  not 
be  so  very  great. 
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2225.  Have  yon  given  attention  to  the  proposal  to  change  the  stand- 
ard from  silver  to  gold  in  India! — I  have  given  some  attention  to  it,  be- 
cause from  my  financial  habits  I  conld  not  very  well  help  doing  so;  bnt 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  it  as  closely  as  1  should 
have  liked,  because  the  records  have  not  been  open  to  me  of  late  years. 
I  had,  however,  amongst  my  notes  here  one  note;  expecting  that  I 
should  be  asked  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  taxation,  I  had  put 
down  that  I  considered  that  these  recent  currency  devices,  such  as  the 
closing  of  the  mints  about  which  your  lordship  asked  me  just  now  (I 
call  them  all  currency  devices),  are  taxation  in  another  form.    They 
are,  to  my  mind,  simply  a  kind  of  indirect  taxation,  by  which  the  bur- 
den which  is  now  borne  ostensibly  in  the  shape  of  exchange  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Indian  people,  under  another  name  and  under  another 
system. 

2226.  And  do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  that  it  might  come  to  be 
seriously  I'eltf — ^I  think  that  all  those  schemes,  as  far  as  I  have  be^ 
able  to  understand  them,  tor  thoy  are  not,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  pat 
very  definitely  even  by  their  promoters,  are  all  extremely  dangerous; 
they  are  all  of  an  indirect  nature,  and  they  are  all  of  a  universal  inci- 
dence, and  on  this  account  extremely  dangerous.  I  could  just  say 
briefly  in  what  way. 

2227.  Certainly. — I  think  that  they  would  enhance  the  burden  of  all 
private  debts.  They  would  enhance  likewise  the  burden  of  the  revenue 
payments  to  the  Government  made  in  silver,  which  is  virtually  the 
answer  that  I  gave  to  your  lordship's  question  regarding  the  pressure 
of  laud  revenue.  Likewise,  I  take  it  that  they  would  transfer  from 
the  holder  in  Europe  of  the  Indian  rupee  debt  to  the  native  taxpayer 
the  burden  arising  from  the  enhanced  value  of  the  rupees  which  the 
former,  that  is  to  say,  the  holder  in  England,  would  receive.  He  now 
receives  his  interest  here  in  England  in  rupees,  as  we  know — ^rupee 
paper  I  am  speaking  of — and  he  now  bears  the  loss  from  the  depred- 
ated rupee,  but  under  these  new  devices  that  burden  would  be  trans- 
ferred out  to  India. 

2228.  Mr.  Courtney.  How  do  you  meet  the  suggestion  that  the  per- 
son to  whom  rupees  are  now  owing  has  been  paid  a  depreciated  sum, 
and  that  the  alteration  would  only  be  a  restoration  to  the  right  pay- 
ment?— ^A  restoration  to  the  right  payment!  Well,  if  we  are  going  to 
restore  the  right  payment  to  him,  I  suppose  we  should  restore  the 
right  payment  to  everyone,  and  we  must  take  care  to  restore  all  con- 
tracts to  the  position  that  they  were  in  before  the  depreciation  of  silv^ 
took  place. 

2229.  Chairman.  As  regards  the  purchaser  of  the  rupee  paper  since 
the  fall  in  silver  began,  one  may  perhaps  suppose  that  he  took  into 
account  the  risk  of  further  fall  in  the  price  he  paid  for  itf — Quito  so: 
of  course  that  really  opens  the  larger  question  of  what  ratio  it  would 
be  equitable  to  fix,  if  you  were  going  to  fix  one  at  all;  how  far  all  per- 
sons are  to  be  assumed  to  be  present  purchasers  and  how  far  they  are 
to  be  assumed  to  be  old  purchasers;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  how 
far  we  are  to  look  to  the  conditions  which  existed  when  certain  debts 
were  contracted — speaking  broadly,  say,  the  railway  loans  of  India  or 
the  rupee  debt  of  India — how  far  we  are  to  look  to  the  conditions  when 
those  loans  were  contracted,  or  how  far  we  are  to  look  to  the  conditions 
of  the  present  purchasers  of  them. 

2230.  But,  supx)Osing  you  do  not  see  any  reserve  of  taxation  left,  and 
the  rupee  continues  to  fall,  and  tliese  currency  devices  are  more  objec- 
tionable even  than  the  imposition  of  taxation,  what  is  the  altema- 
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[  venture  to  tbink  that  I  am  not  called  upon  to  answer  that.  I 
lat  those  who  have  created  the  present  position  may  be  left  to 
emedy  for  it. 

Mr.  Courtney.  Yon  are  no  longer  financial  member  of  the 

f — ^No;  but,  if  I  were  financial  member  of  the  council,  I  think  I 

answer  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India  to  the  same  effect. 

You  mean  a  restoration  of  bimetallism  f — ^Well,  that  perhaps  is 

I  large  inference. 

What  is  the  thing  to  be  inferredf  There  is  a  dilemma;  there 
icit ;  you  can  not  fill  that  up  with  new  taxes ;  you  can  not  get  rid  1 1 

increasing  the  value  of  the  rupee;  what  would  you  do!  You 
[  would  answer.  Let  those  who  created  the  deficit  meet  it ; ''  what 
mean  by  thatf — I  mean  by  that  that  the  Government  of  India 
irtain  number  of  years  has  advocated  a  definite  course.  The 
ability  of  negativing  that  course  has  been  assumed  by  the  Gov- 
it  of  England.    I  think  now,  if  I  were  speaking  as  finance  min-  ^ 

should  say,  ^^  I  have  made  my  recommendations  and  I  can  make  ! 


B." 


U 


And  that  recommendation  is  the  establishment  of  a  certain 
stween  gold  and  silver  t — ^That  recommendation  at  that  time  was 
rnational  agreement,  undoubtedly. 
Chairman.  That  was  a  recommendation,  not  that  something 
be  done  in  India  and  in  relation  to  India,  but  that  a  change  ' 

be  made  in  the  currency  system  practically  of  all  Europe  I — Not 
r,  I  think.  Of  course  we  are  getting  now  rather  into  a  larger 
n,  but  the  recommendation  that  wasmade  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
think,  in  1879-'80  especially,  was  that,  if  England  did  not  think 
to  alter  her  own  system,  she  should  allow  India  as  a  separate 
'  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  coming 
an  agreement  as  they  all  might  think  feasible  under  the  circum- 
• 

Yes;  but  do  you  think  that  what  we  have  seen  would  lead  to 
[elusion  that,  if  that  permission  had  been  given  without  any 
ation,  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  bimetallic  arrangements — 
)  is  very  difficult  to  go  back  twelve  years  and  say,  if  something 
m  done,  something  else  would  inevitably  have  happened.  One 
)  taken  to  answer  such  a  question  as  that  with  great  caution. 
Yesf — I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  taking  the  feeling  in  Europe, 
8  I  was  acquainted  with  it — and  I  had  considerable  means  of 
g  at  that  time,  because  that  was  the  period  when  I  was  financial 
-y  to  the  Government  of  India — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  at 
riod  such  a  permission  on  the  part  of  England,  coupled  possibly 
me  of  the  minor  tokens  of  Mendliness,  I  will  not  call  them  more, 
rere  in  a  way  recommended  by  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission, 
lave  been  taken  by  the  nations  of  Europe  as  practically  a  sort  of 
:  Eogland  over  at  any  rate  to  keep  the  peace,  and  would  prob- 
ve  given  a  very  large  amount  of  public  confidence  towards  pro-  | 

an  international  agreement,  an  amount  of  public  confidence  j 

rould  not  probably  now  be  produced  by  the  same  concession. 
ke  myself  clear,  my  means  of  information  at  that  time  led  me  to  i 

lat  such  a  concession  at  that  period  might  have  led  to  a  satis- 
arrangement,  which  would  have  saved  us  very  probably  a  large  , 

,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  evils  we  are  now  contending  with.  i*' 

Is  there  anything  further  that  you  would  wish  to  add! — When 
i^peaking  of  the  devices,  after  I  had  said  that  the  holder  in 
of  the  Indian  rupee  debt  would  be  relieved  of  his  burden,  and  i^ 
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SO  on,  I  bad  intended  to  say  that  I  thought  Indili  would,  on  the  whole, 
lose  by  the  devitjes  as  much  as  she  would  gain,  but  the  burden  would 
be  transferred  and  shifted,  and  it  might  for  a  time  be  divided  and  dis- 
tributed in  a  way  that  would  make  the  precise  effect  somewLat  ob- 
scured to  commence  with.  And  then,  further.  I  wished  to  say  that  I 
thought  these  devices  would  practically  confiscate  a  proportion  of  In- 
dia's accumulated  silver  cai>ital,  the  proportion  in  excess  of  whatever 
was  the  ratio  that  was  decided  upon.  If  a  ratio  of  Is.  4d.  were  adoined, 
then  there  would  be  a  certain  margin  above  that  of  India's  silver  cap- 
ital which  would  be  practically  confiscated.  I  think  that  is  a  very  im^ 
portant  point. 

2239.  How  confiscated? — Well,  its  excess  value  would  cease  to  exist. 
Under  the  new  arrangement,  the  new  devices,  the  value  of  the  rui)ee 
would  be  brought  up  to  whatever  ratio  was  fixed.  Mr.  Mackay,  I  think, 
said  Is.  6d.;  somebody  said  Is.  4(2.;  some  people  say  20  per  cent;  some 
say  25  per  cent;  some  people  say  18  per  cent,  and  soon;  whatever  ratio 
is  fixed,  the  balance  above  that,  so  to  speak,  the  difference  between  that 
new  value  of  the  rupee  and  the  value  that  it  had  previously,  will  be 
lost. 

2240.  Mr.  Courtney.  Is  it  not  lost  already,  or  do  you  mean  that 
the  chance  of  recovery  is  taken  away  f — The  chance  of  recovery  would 
he  taken  away;  you  may  put  it  in  that  way,  I  think. 

2241.  Practically  there  is  a  present  loss,  but  there  is  a  chance  of 
recovery! — The  excess  is  not  available  at  the  present  time;  under  the 
present  arrangements  it  is  just  aa  much  lost  as  when  yon  have  a  fall  of 
exchange  at  any  time;  you  lose  for  the  moment;  if  you  are  in  a  bank 
your  securities  fall,  you  lose  so  much,  but  you  know,  perhaps,  that  at 
the  fall  of  the  year  or  in  the  spring  you  will  gain  it  again;  the  lo88  is 
quite  true  for  the  time. 

2242.  What  you  mean  is  that  a  person  to  whom  a  certain  quantity 
of  rupees  is  due  every  year  might  object  to  have  those  permar.eiitly 
fixed  at  Is.  6d,  because,  if  left  alone,  he  might  hereafter  get  2«.t— 
Whether  he  would  hereaft<er  get  28.  or  not  depends  on  the  course  of  the 
future.    Of  course,  I  do  not  prophesy. 

2243.  That  is  the  confiscation  that  you  talk  about f — ^The  confiscation 
that  1  talk  about  is  that  the  new  device  would  close  the  door. 

2244.  Chairman.  Besides  that,  the  holder  of  any  silver  in  India  at 
present,  of  which  we  are  told  there  are  considerable  stores,  c£bn  turn  it 
into  rupees.    If  the  closing  of  the  mints,  as  is  suggested,  not  only  fixed, 
but  raised  the  rupee,  and  at  the  same  time  depressed  the  value  of  sil- 
ver, that  would  seriously  affect  those  who  hold  silver  in  India? — That 
would  seriously  affect  the  whole  of  the  silver  bullion  in  India,  certainly. 
Besides  that,  there  is  a  very  important  objection  to  these  devices, 
namely,  that  they  would  create  a  vast  inconvertible  token  coinage,  an 
objection  which  is  obvious.    Then  finally,  what  I  particularly  think 
about  them  is  the  political  danger,  that  they  would  do  all  I  have  antici- 
pated in  an  impalpable,  mysterious  sort  of  way — ^a  way  that  would  be 
quite  unintelligible  to  the  ignorant  masses,  who  would  be  perplexed  by 
this  fall  in  the  value  of  their  produce,  this  alteration  of  values  through- 
out the  country,  without  knowing  exactly  to  what  to  attribute  it;  and 
that,  therefore,  there  would  be  a  vague  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  of 
ax)prehension  as  to  the  future  which  might  become  extremely  serious 
and  might  lay  the  seeds  of  an  universal  discontent  which  might  bear 
fatal  fruit  whenever  a  national  crisis  afforded  the  opportunity.    We 
should  then  find,  as  we  did  in  the  time  of  the  mutiny,  that,  for  some 
mysterious  reason  or  other,  whole  provinces  of  the  country  were  disaf- 
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cted,  they  did  not  exactly  know  why.  I  wish  to  add,  with  regard  to 
le  customs,  that  it  undoubtedly  is  a  reserve  which  might  be  resorted 
•  in  an  imperial  emergency,  and  under  such  an  emergency  public  opin- 
n  in  England  and  the  House  of  Commons'  resolutions  would  be  no 
nger  any  obstacle,  and  the  protective  argument  probably  would  not 
3  scrutinised  very  closely;  therefore,  I  do  look  upon  the  customs  as  a 
jserve,  but  only  a  reserve  of  an  imperial  character. 

2245.  Mr.  Courtney.  I  suppose  you  have  considered  the  possibility 
r  impossibility  of  taxing  tobacco  I — Oh,  certainly,  yes.  Tobacco  has 
3en  looked  into  as  a  reserve  almost  oftener  than  sugar,, and  it  has 
^n  found  to  be  quite  impracticable  to  excise  it,  because  tobaeco  can 
9  grown  everywhere,  every  peasant  can  grow  it  in  his  back  garden,  I 
as  going  to  say  in  his  cottage  window,  so  that  no  army  of  excise  offi- 
^rs  that  is  conceivable  could  ever  levy  anything  Upon  that.  It  is  in- 
nitely  more  difficult  to  look  after  than  opium  production,  and  that  is 
Dt  such  an  entirely  easy  matter.  It  is  only  by  having  the  opium  pro- 
actiou  in  large  tracts  and  territories  si)ecially  devoted  to  it  that  we  are 
3le  to  control  it.  Even  in  tracts  where  opium  is  not  grown,  it  is  most 
[fficult  to  work  a  system  of  licensed  vendors  because  the  vendors  sell 
licitly  acquired  opium  as  well  a«  that  issued  to  them  by  Government, 
inch  more  would  it  be  difficult  to  control  licensed  vendors  of  tobacco, 
hen  it  could  be  grown  in  every  corner  of  the  place.  The  tobacco  ques- 
ou  in  particular  was  very  well  looked  into  by  a  Commission  in,  I  think, 
le  year  1877  or  1878,  of  which  Mr.  Bazett  Colvin  was  the  chairman.  I 
aveno  doubt  it  was  reported  home  to  the  Government,  but  all  sources 
r  Indian  revenue  that  had  ever  been  suggested  were  examined  by  that 
>mmittee,  which  was  a  very  competent  and  comprehensive  committee, 
ad  the  result  was  that  none  of  them  could  be  resorted  to  with  any  hope 
f  practical  success. 

2246.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  If  a  deficit  has  to  be  met,  there  is 
Qe  other  alternative  about  which  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  of  course 
le  alternative  of  the  reduction  of  expenditure.  Do  you  think  that  the 
ndian  administration  has  reached  its  limit  in  that  respect,  and  that, 
'  a  deficit  has  to  be  met,  there  would  be  no  means  of  reducing  actual 
sx>endituret — I  should  suppose  it  would  be  so.  I  cannot  now  conceive 
hat  possible  reduction  could  be  made.  I  take  it  that  we  cannot  think, 
t  this  time  of  day,  of  touching  the  army.  We  have,  for  most  excel- 
jnt  reasons,  within  the  last  five  years  increased  the  army,  both  Euro- 
ean  and  native,  although  not  in  a  ratio  as  high  as  the  Government 
f  India  would  have  considered  indispensable  to  defend  our  new  con- 
uests;  that  is  to  say,  the  increase  which  has  now  been  effected  is  one 
hich  was  calculated  to  apply  to  the  Empire  before  the  conquest  of 
»urmab.  We  have  now  got  Burmah  to  defend,  over  and  above  what 
e  had  to  defend  when  that  increase  of  the  army  was  recommended, 
hen,  as  to  civil  expenditure,  we  have  about  every  five  years  proceeded 
)  milk  the  cow  as  dry  as  we  could.  There  is  a  process  in  India,  of 
hich  you  are  well  aware,  of  renewing  the  provincial  contracts  every 
ve  years  or  so;  and  what  is  done  at  each  renewal  is  to  examine  all  the 
ources  of  revenue  and  the  sources  of  expenditure,  to  take  from  the 
rovincial  governments  a  very  large  amount  of  the  improvement,  and 
)  start  them  afresh,  with  an  allowance  for  expenditure  if  anything 
ery  little  increased  over  where  they  started  before,  with  the  fresh 
timulus  of  making  as  much  money  and  improving  their  revenue  as  far 
s  they  can  during  the  coming  five  years;  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  fair 
splanation  of  that  process. 

2247.  Chaibman.  And  sometimes  they  rather  unduly  curtail  the 
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expenditure  for  necessary  things,  do  they  notf  Was  not  a  bridge 
washed  away  somewhere  and  not  replaced  ? — Well,  in  present  difficd- 
ties  it  does  not  do  to  enlarge  npon  what  is  wanted,  but  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  myself,  for  instance,  having  been  five  and  a  half  years 
public  works  member,  that  road  repairs  throughout  the  country  and 
repairs  of  public  buildings  have  been  stinted  and  starved  to  a  degree 
which  is  not  economical.  During  so  many  years,  when  I  had  occasion 
to  make  the  public  works  budget,  there  was  generally  a  list  sent  op  to 
me  of  about  6,000,000i.  worth  of  local  works,  civil  buUdings,  main  com- 
municatioiis,  such  as  that  bridge  that  your  lordship  referred  to,  civO 
buildings,  such  as  court-houses  and  educational  buildings,  all  projects 
which  had  been  finaUy  accepted  by  local  governments  to  come  on  to  the 
list  after  rejecting  a  very  large  number,  though  previously,  perhaps, 
the  local  bodies  would  reject  five  out  of  six  of  what  came  before  them. 
This  well- sifted  list  used  to  come  up  to  me  showing  what  the  demands 
of  every  local  government  were,  and  then  the  question  used  to  arise 
whether  one  could  find  some  300,000^.  or  400,000/.,  perhaps,  at  the  most, 
possibly  less,  to  be  given  out  to  these  unfortunate  governments  for  per- 
haps one  or  two  out  of  their  list  of  20  or  30  works  each. 

2248.  But  that  might  probably  be  to  some  extent  met  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  some  of  these  works  might  be  treated  as  proper  to  be  placed 
to  capital  account,  and  not  revenue  I — Very  possibly  that  bridge  might 
have  been  so  built. 

2249.  Sir  Beginald  Welbt.  But  we  have  been  rather  assuming 
that  an  increase  of  taxation  is  necessary  if  more  money  is  required.   I 
was  anxious  to  get  from  your  experience  what  your  view  is,  how  fer 
economy  is  x>ossible;  but  I  think  I  gathered  from  you  at  first  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  expenditure  now  charged  to  revenue  which  yon 
think  might  be  carried  to  capital  account  in  accordance  with  sound 
finance.    In  that  case,  what  I  would  ask  you  is,  if  a  deficit,  which  I  do 
not  understand  has  yet  arisen,  if  a  deficit  arose,  would  you  not  in  the 
first  place,  before  going  to  increased  taxation,  or  to  what  you  called 
the  devices  of  currency,  begin  at  all  events  oy  considering  whether 
some  of  your  expenditure  could  not  be  transferred  to  capital  account, 
and  the  deficit  thus  avoided  f — If  it  were  simj)ly  an  ephemeral  deficit, 
caused  by  some  special  circumstance,  supposing  we  had  had  a  little 
war  at  the  frontier  which  had  run  oflf  with  three-quarters  of  a  million 
or  something  of  that  kind,  I  should  certainly  advocate  that  course,  if  I 
were  myself  finance  mininter.    I  would  have  taken  that  course  after 
the  conquest  of  Burmah,  and  I  would  take  it  again,  in  such  circum- 
stances, if  I  were  at  liberty  to  do  so;  that  course  was  recommended  in 
that  particular  case  and  was  negatived  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
But  I  must  firankly  say  that  I  would  not  resort  to  it  in  a  case  of  this 
sort.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  without  sitting  down  for  a  day  and 
taking  out  the  figures,  but  I  do  not  think  it  could  give  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  a  year  which  you  could  prudently  and 
judiciously  take  out,  because  there  is  always  danger  in  permitting  local 
governments  to  debit  to  capital.    We  have  seen  in  the  United  King- 
dom that  local  loans  have  a  tendency  to  increase. 

2250.  You  may  take  my  question,  that  it  is  only  to  avoid  a  deficit!— 
Well,  I  quite  understand.  To  avoid  a  temporary  deficit  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  we  have  had  at  times  in  India,  where  it  appears  that  you  are 
wrong  half  a  million  on  ordinary  income  or  ordinary  €  xpenditure,  then 
I  would  resort  to  it;  but  in  a  diflBculty  such  as  this,  due  to  silver, 
where  you  might  take  this  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  you  might 
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e,  say  an  extra  million  and  a  half  on  salt,  and  you  might  take  an 
ra  million  and  a  half  on  castoms,  and  put  the  three  together,  and 
ke  npj  say,  three  and  a  half  to  four  millions,  and  yet  not  get  out  of 
[  should  think  it  would  be  quite  futile.  I  should  not  think  it  would 
financially  prudent  to  give  up  these  last  reserves,  in  order  to  deal 
h  this  currency  question. 

251.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  currency  question  has  risen  to 
rthing  like  that  at  the  present  moment,  I  do  not  understand  that 
ire  is  a  deficit — at  present,  is  there  f 

252.  The  Secretary.  The  position  is  this :  The  present  budget  is 
de  on  an  estimate  of  Is.  4«f.,  and  it  is  actually  coining  out  at  a  little 
T  Is.  3d.,  and  that  means  a  deficit  of  a  million  and  a  half,  or  some- 
Dg  like  that. 

1253.  You  have  not  had  it  yet? 

8254.  The  Secretary.  No,  we  can  not  tell. 

S255.  You  had  not  a  deficit  last  yearf 

2256.  The  Secretary.  No,  it  has  not  yet  occurred. 

2257.  I  do  not  think  any  financier  would  think  of  raising  these  large 
ms  that  you  spoke  of,  for  a  deficit  which  has  not  occurred.  It  is  quite 
ficult  enough  to  provide  for  the  existing  wants,  without  raising  money 
r  wants  that  have  not  yet  arisen  f — It  may  be  true  that  the  deficit  has 
t  arisen:  I  do  not  see  the  drawings  from  month  to  month  and  total 
em  out,  but  there  will  certainly  be  no  surplus;  it  must  be  evident  to 
yone  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  matter  that  there  can  be 
*  surplus  in  the  present  year,  and  possibly  may  be  a  deficit;  still,  I 
low  nothing  except  some  general  measure  which  will  prevent  silver 
ing  down  to  I  do  not  know  where,  and  therefore  to  resort  to  these 
serves,  or  to  begin  debiting  a  million  to  capital  to  stop  a  gap  which 
from  my  point  of  view,  unstoppable,  would,  I  think,  be  financially  very 
prudent.  You  had  better  keep  that  resource  for  some  other  occasion, 
you  could  stop  the  currency  difficulty  by  a  million  or  two  millions, 
11  and  good,  there  might  be  a  reason  to  do  so;  but,  if  you  have  no 
>spect  of  doing  that,  I  would  not  resort  to  any  of  these  important 
tional  reserves,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  deficit  of  two 
llions,  w^  will  say,  next  year. 

S258.  Chairman.  But,  if  silver  continues  to  go  down,  and  if  gold 
ees  do  not  go  down  to  a  corresponding  extent,  so  that  the  producer 
old  receive  more  rupees,  although  silver  has  fallen,  are  there  not 
ae  branches  of  the  revenue  which  would  profit  by  such  a  state 
things  f  The  land  revenue  is  a  fixed  amount,  there  would  be  no 
►fit  there;  but  take  railways! — ^Well,  there  is  a  little  profit.  There, 
'haps  you  are  going  to  a  new  region  of  discussion.  We  then  get 
o  the  question  whether  a  low  exchange  is  beneficial  to  exports  or 
^  which  is  a  very  long  journey  to  go.  If  it  be  true  that  the  increase 
railway  receipts  is  mainly  owing  to  the  increase  of  exports,  and  the 
rease  of  exports  is  owing  very  largely  to  the  extension  of  railways, 
m  the  railway  revenue  would  no  doubt  improve  like  other  revenues, 
b  it  would  improve  in  proportion  to  the  capital  you  found  for  new 
Iways.  That  is  the  main  cause  of  improvement. 
J259.  But,  the  more  rupees  that  were  received  for  produce,  the  more 
)ple  could  afford  to  pay  for  their  transport! — ^There  we  go  into  the 
estion  of— will  they  get  more  rupees!  You  see  we  get  a  little  deeper 
jre.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  if  the  exchange  goes  down  to  Is. 
,  the  deficit  next  year  ought  to  be  3,000,000/.  Well,  that  would 
M)rb  the  whole  of  these  reserves  I  have  been  talking  of,  and  I  sup- 
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pose  we  may  see  Is.  2d.  any  day,  and  aiter  that  I  think  it  is  about     ] 
1,000,000^  for  every  halfpenny,  so  at  U.  1  Jd.  we  shonld  want  another 
1,000,000;.  from  somewhere.    Absorbing  the  reserves   is  not  a  leal 
remedy. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned. 


AT  THE  B0XT8B  OF  LORDS,  WESTMIXSTEH.  8,  W. 
NINTH  DAY.— SATURDAY,  xyth  DECEMBER,  189a. 

Present:  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
the  chairman,  presiding.  The  Eight  Hon.  Leonard  Henry  Conrtney, 
M.  P.;  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Bart.;  Sir  Reginald  Earle  Welby, 
G.  0.  B.;  Mr.  Arthur  Qodley,  0.  B.;  Mr.  Henry  Waterfield,  o,  b.,  secre- 
tary. 

ME.  J.  BEATOH  CALLED  Sf  AHD  EXAMIHED. 

2260.  Chairman.  You  are  the  manager  of  the  London  and  Brazilian 
Bank,  Limited! — ^I  am  the  managing  (Urector. 

2261.  You  are  well  acquaint'ed  with  the  currency  conditions  in  Brazil, 
and  generally  with  the  condition  of  the  commerce  of  that  conntry  as 
regards  its  exports  and  imports! — I  think  so. 

2262.  The  currency  in  Brazil  at  present  is  an  inconvertible  paper 
currency  ! — ^Yes. 

2263.  On  a  gold  standard! — I  will  state  very  briefly  the  history  of 
the  paper  issues  of  Brazil.  Their  inconvertibility,  so  far  as  regaixis 
the  Government  notes,  dates  back  to  1835.  In  1846  the  gold  valuatiou 
was  readjusted,  and  the  sovereign  was  made  a  legal  tender  for  lis. 
8.890,  thus  making  the  milreis  worth  27d.,  which  is  the  present  par  of 
exchange. 

2264.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  The  milreis;  is  that  a  silver  ^oin!— Yes. 
About  1850  the  present  bank  of  Brazil  received  the  privilege  of  emis- 
sion in  certain  districts  for  twice  the  amount  of  its  metallic  deposit 
Those  notes  were  convertible  until  1864  into  gold  or  Government  notes^ 
on  presentation. 

2265.  Those  were  convertible  into  gold  ! — Either  gold  or  Government 
notes,  at  the  option  of  the  bank.  The  Government  notes  have  never 
been  convertible. 

2266.  But  the  Government  notes  were  based  upon  a  silver  coin!— 
Their  face  value  is  so  many  milreis.  In  1864  specie  payments  were 
8usi)ended,  and  the  notes  of  the  banks  became  inconvertible,  like  those 
of  the  Government,  and  so  remain. 

2267.  Both  inconvertible!— Yes.  Between  1849  and  1863,  the  year 
preceding  the  decree  of  inconvertibility,  gold  was  coined  in  Brazil  to 
the  value  of  3,868,656Z.,  and  silver  to  the  value  of  1,274,227^.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  that  gold  coinage  has  disappeared  out  of  the  country,  a 
large  proportion  of  it  being  now  current  in  the  Kiver  Plate,  where  there 
is  a  fixed  legal  value  for  different  foreign  coins.  The  circulating  medium 
in  Brazil  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  paper  money. 

2268.  Chairman.  And  how  is  the  amount  of  that  regulated  ?— By 
Parliament;  and  in  case  the  Government  should,  under  exceptioDal 
circumstances,  have  to  increase  the  amount  during  the  recess,  it  would 
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.ve  to  be  approved  by  the  Chambers;  a  bill  of  indemnity  would  have 
be  obtained. 

2209.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  approve  of  a  certain  fixed  addition 
the  amount  of  notes! — Yes. 

2270.  What  was  the  goiding  principle  which  led  to  the  addition;  was 
any  established  want,  or  what  dictated  it! — An  established  want 
iubtless  inflnenc^  the  privilege  of  issue  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  and 
traordinary  deficits  in  the  budgets  the  additions  to  the  Government 
>ue. 

2271.  Mr.  Courtney.  You  would  scarcely  call  that  an  established 
int,  would  you! — ^Ko,  an  ascertained  want. 

2272.  Still,  they  squared  the  budget  by  issuing  notes! — ^Not  as  a  rule. 

2273.  Borrowing  money  and  issuing  notes! — Both  foreign  and  inter- 
il  loans  have  also  been  resorted  to.  In  order  to  show  the  amount  of 
tper  money  current  in  comparison  with  the  trade  of  the  country  at 
Serent  ])eriods,  I  will  refer  to  their  respective  totals  for  the  years 
64  and  1888.  In  1864  the  Government  issue  was  2,909,400^.,  and  the 
jiks'  issue  was  7,064,900^.,  totalizing  9,974,300^.  In  1888  the  two 
ciount8  represented  20,600,000Z.,  having  been  practically  doubled.  The 
klue  of  the  exports  in  1864  was  14,106,800Z.,  and  in  1888  they  were 
,259,000^.,  and  the  imports  in  1864  were  13,174,600^.  against  26,099,- 
0/.  in  1888;  but  1888  is  rather  an  unfortunate  year  to  choose  for  the 
mparison  so  far  as  regards  the  exports  and  imports,  for  there  hap- 
ned  to  be  a  small  coffee  crop,  and  it  is,  therefore,  better  to  take  the 
eceding  year,  1887,  when  the  respective  totals  were,  exports  23,706,- 
01.,  and  imports  20,723,0002. 

2274.  Chairman.  The  amount  of  the  currency  being  about  thesame! — 
le  amount  of  the  currency  being  double. 

2275.  Being  about  the  same  in  1887  as  in  1888! — ^Yes. 

2276.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  are  those  exports  and  imx)orts  valued 
♦ — In  milreis. 

2277.  In  the  currency! — ^Yes,  and  I  have  converted  it  into  sterling,  in 
I  the  amounts  mentioned,  at  24d.  per  milreis. 

2278.  But  are  you  taking  into  account  the  relative  depreciation  in 
e  two  periods! — ^The  exchange  in  1864  ranged  from  25f  to  27f,  and  in 
88  from  22f  to  26f ;  there  would  not,  therefore,  be  a  very  material 
tference,  about  7  per  cent. 

2279.  Chairman.  So  that  this  doubling  of  the  amount  of  the  currency 
A  not  led  to  a  depreciation  of  the  milreis! — No,  and  notwithstanding 
e  foreign  and  internal  debts  had  increased  very  considerably;  the  ex- 
rnal  debt  from7,771,000«.  in  1864  to 28,500,000^.  in  1888,  and  the  inter- 
tl  debt  from  8,000,OOOZ.  to  43,500,000^  This  expenditure  was  chiefly 
ring  to  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  in  the  Paraguayan  war,  which 
St  the  country  61,000,000^.  sterling,  and  in  connection  with  the  famine 
the  northern  provinces  from  1877  to  1879. 

2280.  That  would  about  represent  the  addition  to  the  debt! — Yes. 

2281.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  would  be  the  denomination  of  the  is- 
les!— Of  the  notes! 

2282.  Yes!— They  are  about  500,  200, 100,  60, 20  mikeis,  and  so  down- 
ards  to  one  milreis. 

22.S3.  And  what  proportion  of  the  total  would  be  in  the  higher  sums  !— 

should  think  the  larger  proportion  would  be  in  the  smaller  denomi- 

itions. 

2284.  Tlie  higher  sums  would  scarcely  make  part  of  the  effective  cur- 

ncy! — Not  as  regards  the  general  public,  but  they  are  much  used  in 

immerce. 
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2285.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  what  is  the  lowest  note  issaet— 
The  half-milreis. 

2286.  Chairman.  Does  any  silver  circulate  there,  or  are  the  small 
amounts  entirely  paid  by  means  of  paper  milreis? — ^Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  silver  has  disappeared;  it  is,  I  believe  chiefly,  hoarded.  The  great 
want  for  many  years  was  small  change. 

2287.  Mr.  Courtney.  Is  there  no  token,  or  anything  below  a  mil- 
reis? — ^Yes,  the  Government  issues  500  reis  notes,  aud  there  are  nickel 
and  bronze  coins  representing  200,  100,  40,  20,  and  10  reis. 

2288.  Do  postage  stamps  or  anything  of  that  kind  circulate!— Not 
since  the  introduction  of  the  coinage  I  have  just  mentioned. 

2289.  Chairman.  Is  there  any  traceable  connection  between  the 
amount  of  the  exports  and  the  depreciation  of  the  milreisf — The  ex- 
ports are  always  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency. 

2290.  Yes,  but  do  they  seem  to  increase  more  rapidly  when  the  ster 
ling  exchange  is  lower  t — ^Not  rapidly,  for  a  new  coffee  plantation  does 
not  yield  much  coffee  under  four  or  five  years;  but  a  low  exchange 
certainly  stimulates  produ<*.tion. 

2291.  Mr.  Courtney,  There  has  not  been  much  variation  for  20 
years  apparently? — ^No. 

2292.  In  the  depreciation  of  the  milreisf — Oh,  dear  me!  yea. 

2293.  I  thought  you  said ? — I  was  comparing  the  quotations  with 

that  of  1888. 

2294.  From  1864!— With  1864;  now  it  is  only  13 Jd. 

2295.  But  from  1864  to  1888!— Between  1864  aud  1888  there  were 
great  variations;  it  fell  as  low  as  14d.,  and  rose  to  28|<2. 

2296.  It  left  off  in  1888  very  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  in  18641- 
Very  nearly  the  same. 

3297.  Chairman.  I  see  it  went  down  between  1865  and  1809  to  14i 
at  one  period;  was  that  the  time  of  the  Paraguayan  wart — ^Yes. 

2298.  That  was  an  exceptional  period! — Yes;  and,  as  the  depreciation 
of  the  exchange  did  not  follow  an  increase  of  the  inconvertible  paper^ 
there  must  have  been  some  other  cause  for  the  depreciation  at  this 
period.  That  cause  was  the  constant  and  heavy  demand  for  sterling 
bills,  in  consequence  of  the  large  purchases  of  war  material  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  army  in  the  field  having  to  be  paid  in  gold.  It  is  gener- 
ally assumed  that  the  laiger  the  amount  of  inconvertible  paper  whicb 
a  country  has  the  larger  will  be  the  depreciation  of  its  sterling  ex- 
change, but  that  was  not  the  case  in  Brazil. 

2299.  Mr.  Courtney.  Other  things  being  equal,  people  would  say. 

2300.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Then  was  there  no  depreciation  when 
there  was  the  large  increase  of  the  notes  f — ^No. 

2301.  There  was  nott — It  is  shown  in  the  statement  which  Lord  Her- 
schell  has  in  his  hand  that  in  1869,  when  the  paper  money  was  in- 
creased 47  per  cent.,  viz.,  from  12,468,0002.  to  18,322,0002.,  the  exchange 
showed  an  advance  of  about  llf  per  cent. ;  and  there  is  this  most  re- 
markable fact,  that  on  three  occasions,  namely,  in  the  years  1865, 1875^ 
and  1889,  this  inconvertible  paper  currency  was  appreciated  over  gold 
from  one  to  five  per  cent.  In  the  year  1889  the  sterling  exchange 
touched  28^  pence,  or  l^d.  over  par.  so  that  sovereigns  could  have  been 
sent  to  Brazil  and  invested  at  their  legal-tender  value  in  st-erling  re- 
mittances with  a  very  substantial  profit. 

2302.  Chairman.  I  see  that  from  1870  to  1874  the  paper  currency 
was  18,309,0002.,  whilst  from  1875  to  1879  it  was  21,691,000,  an  increase 
of  between  3,000,000J.  and  4,000,000/. !— Yes. 
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03.  Between  1870  and  1874  the  exchange  raled  between  19f  and  27, 
1875  to  187U  between  19  J  and  28|!— Yes.  That  was  one  of  the  years 
II  it  was  over  par.  Eeferriiig  to  my  opinion  that  a  low  exchange 
s  to  increase  the  exports,  I  should  mention  that,  the  exports  and 
>rts  being  dealt  in  on  a  sterling  basis,  viz,  the  quotation  in  the  con- 
ng  and  supplying  countries,  their  currency  values  are  largely  af- 
^  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange,  say  the  sterling  value  of  the 
avertible  paper  milreis.  For  instance,  coti'ee  quoted  in  London  at 
per  cwt.,  wliich  includes  about  lbs,  lOd.  duty  and  charges,  would 
ze,  more  or  less,  to  the  producer  in  Brazil  Es.  49,930  at  13^(2.  ex- 
ige,  and  only  Rs.  24,905  at  21d. 

04.  But  have  the  payments  whic^h  the  producer  would  have  to  make 
iged  in  the  like  proportion  or  not! — No. 

05.  That  is  to  say,  what  he  hiis  to  pay  for  wages  and  other  cost  of 
.action? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  free  labor  is  really  more  costly 
L  slave  laliour  used  to  be.  Of  course,  it  requires  the  use  of  a  much 
er  amount  of  the  circulating  medium. 

06.  Sir  Thomas  Farbeb.  To  pay  wages? — Yes,  and  the  hoarding 
le  labourers  retires  a  considerable  amount  of  currency  from  circula- 

Except  at  the  ports  and  a  few  large  inland  towns  there  are  no 
cs. 

07.  Ghatbman.  When  was  the  abolition  of  slavery? — ^It  was  de- 
d  in  May,  1888. 

08.  Mr.  CouBTNEY.  There  had  been  decrees  before  that? — ^Yes. 

09.  Prospective  decrees? — Yes;  the  most  important  one  was  in 
»,  declaring  freedom  from  birth. 

10.  What  would  be  about  the  wages  of  labourers  on  a  coffee  plan- 
mf — From  1<^  to  2  milreis  a  day.  Wages  have  risen  recently,  in 
equence  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe. 

11.  Necessaries  have  gone  up  and  wages  have  gone  up? — Wages 
)  gone  up. 

12.  So  that  there  has  been  a  difference  to  the  producer  in  conse- 
ice  of  the  decline  in  the  exchange? — Certainly. 

13.  Chaibman.  But  did  that  rise  in  wages  and  necessaries  corre- 
id  with  the  fall  of  exchange? — ^Not  at  £rst,  but  when  the  fall  be- 
B  pronounced  about  18  months  ago. 

14.  Do  you  think  it  is  conceded  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  the 
nt  of  the  fall  in  exchange,  and  the  amount  therefore  of  extra  mil- 
which  the  producer  receives? — ^No,  I  think  that  the  gain  repre- 
ed  by  the  fall  in  the  exchange  is  far  in  excess  of  the  rise  in  wages. 

15.  Sir  BEG1NAL.D  Welby.  Has  the  cost  of  production  which 
it  be  increased  by  this  increased  rate  of  wages  been  at  all  counter- 
nce^l  by  railway  facilities  in  bringing  the  coffee  to  the  coast? — I  do 
quite  understand. 

»16.  As  1  should  gather,  as  the  rate  of  wages  has  gone  up  the  cost 
reduction  of  the  coffee  has  gone  up? — Yes. 

17.  Has  that  been  at  all  counterbalanced  by  the  extension  of  rail- 
s  which  enable  the  coffee  for  export  to  be  brought  down  to  the 
at  a  lower  cost? — Yes;  the  production  of  coffee  has  undoubtedly 
ely  increased,  and  will  still  further  increase,  fr^m  the  fresh  land 
:*h  has  been  brought  under  cultivation. 

»18.  Owing  to  the  facilities? — Owing  to  the  greater  facilities  of 
mnnication,  and  also  the  direct  influence  of  the  larger  currency 
e  at  a  low  exchange. 
19.  Chairman.  The  cost  of  imports  from  gold  countries  has,  I  pre- 
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same,  increased  in  the  cnrrency  of  Brazil  as  the  exchange  has  faUenl— 
Yes. 

2320.  And  from  silver  countries  alsof — ^Yes,  the  prices,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  are  fixed  on  the  sterling  prices  of  the  supplying  coantries, 
aud  consequently  the  equivalent  to  be  paid  in  Brazilian  currency  would 
increase  at  a  low  exchange. 

2321.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Sterling  seems  to  be  the  standard  to 
to  which  you  refer  everything  in  Brazil? — So  far  as  regards  the  ex- 
ports and  imports. 

2322.  Chairman.  How  has  the  Government  of  Brazil  been  affected 
as  regards  the  interest  on  its  external  debt  by  the  depreciated  cur- 
rency f — To  a  certain  extent  unfavourably,  by  having  to  provide  a  larger 
amount  of  currency  for  the  service  of  the  debt;  but,  the  revenue  of 
Brazil  being  largely  derived  fh)m  the  custom-house  duties^  the  loss  is 
not  so  large  as  might  be  supposed. 

2323.  Sir  Thomas  Farreb.  The  custom-house  revenue  is  received 
in  goldf — No,  in  currency;  and  the  Government  collects  a  larger  cur- 
rency amount  for  duties  at  the  depreciated  exchange  than  it  would  do 
if  the  exchange  were  at  par;  thus,  in  the  instance  of  the  return  to  the 
producer  of  one  cwt.  of  coffee  at  13^^.  and  21d,  exchange,  the  Govem- 
nient  would  collect  duties  of  Es.  5.425  at  the  former  rate,  and  only  Es. 
2.710  at  27(2.,  but  both  amounts  equal  6s.  Id,  at  the  respective  ei- 
changes. 

2324.  The  duties  are  ad  valorem? — ^Tes,  on  exports;  and  mainly  on 
imports. 

2325.  Mr.  Courtney.  How  about  the  railway  companies,  do  they 
not  have  to  pay  interest  in  gold  upon  their  debts! — Of  course,  railways 
that  are  working  without  a  sterling  guarantee  have  to  suffer,  for  they 
can  not  increase  their  tariffs  sufficiently  to  make  up  for  the  existing 
depreciation,  and  therefore  they  have  to  bear  a  very  heavy  loss,  like 
the  St.  Paulo  Kailway,  for  instance. 

2326.  A  railway  company  which  depends  upon  its  receipts,  and  is 
not  backed  up  by  subvention,  is  put  in  a  difficulty  by  its  gold  debt!— 
Its  profit  is  lessened. 

2327.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  Still  the  St.  Paulo  Railway  keeps  up 
a  very  good  dividend! — Yes,  but  they  would  do  better  with  a  higher 
exchange. 

2327a.  I  noticed  the  chairman  referred  to  the  very  large  loss  which 
they  had  to  bear,  but  still  they  keep  up  a  very  good  dividend. 

2328.  Chairman.  Yes;  but  is  it  possible  that,  but  for  the  fall  of  ex- 
change, they  might  not  have  been  able  to  carry  as  much  traffic  at  aa 
high  rates  t — I  think  it  very  probable  that  if  exchange,  we  will  say,  was 
at  par,  they  would  have  to  reduce  their  freights,  and  therefore  might 
not  show  such  large  traffic  receipts;  but  this  loss  would  be  more  t^n 
compensated  by  remitting  their  profits  at  the  higher  exchange. 

2329.  Notwithstanding  the  inconvertible  paper  currency,  has  the 
credit  of  Brazil  been  good  and  the  country  prosperous! — For  many 
years  past  Brazil  has  very  justly  enjoyed  a  high  credit  abroad;  the 
country  has  prospered,  and  its  resources  have  been  steadily  developed. 
Unfortunately,  soon  after  the  declaration  of  the  Republic,  banks  of 
issue  were  authorised  most  recklessly,  with  the  results  that  the  banks^ 
issues  on  the  31st  December,  1891,  amounted  to  32,000,000Z.,  being  an 
increase  of  30,000,000^.  in  less  than  three  years.  This  enormous  addi- 
tion to  the  currency  fostered  the  wildest  speculation,  which  included 
the  establishment  of  innumerable  industrial  companies  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  foreign  companies  on  very  onerous  terms.    The  payments  for 
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these  purchases  and  the  large  quantity  of  foreign  material  ordered  by 
the  industrial  companies  caused  a  large  demand  for  sterling  remit- 
tances in  addition  to  the  ordinary  import  requirements.  The  natural 
result  was  a  continued  tail  in  the  exchange,  which  was  subsequently 
intensified  by  withdrawals  of  both  foreign  and  native  capital  from  the 
country. 

2:^30.  Why  did  not  the  Government  increase  its  issues,  if  further 
issues  were  necessary,  rather  than  i)ermit  these  large  issues  by  the 
banks  f — ^The  original  scheme  was  to  provide  lor  the  gradual  withdrawal 
of  the  Government  notes  and  the  restoration  of  specie  payments;  but 
it  became  impracticable  by  subsequent  mismanagement  and  concessions 
to  individual  interests.  The  present  Government,  being  very  desirous 
of  restoring  confidence,  proposed  recently  to  become  responsible  for  the 
banks'  issue,  to  change  the  notes  for  the  Government  notes,  and  to 
arrange  for  the  withdrawal  of  10,000,000Z.  thereof  within  a  year.  Par- 
liament, however,  refused  its  consent. 

2iJ31.  The  eflfect  would  have  been  not  to  substitute  gold  for  the  incon- 
vertible paper,  but  the  Government  inconvertible  paper  for  the  bank 
inconvertible  paper! — Yes,  and  to  reduce  the  amount  outstanding. 

2332.  Is  there  any  otlier  point! — I  believe  not.  I  think  it  is  evident 
that  the  larger  value  received  by  the  planters  from  their  produce  with 
a  low  exchange  must  tend  to  stimulate  production. 

2333.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  To  develop  the  export! — Yes. 

2334.  Chairman.  You  here  give  the  balance  of  imports  over  exports, 
and  exports  over  imports;  have  you  the  means  of  giving  us  the  exports 
and  the  imports! — I  did  not  like  to  trouble  you  with  too  much  detail, 
but  I  could  give  the  return  for  each  year. 

2335.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Could  you  give  us  exports  and  imports, 
and  alongside  of  it  the  quantity  of  the  currency  and  the  rate  of 
exchange! — I  could  give  you  for  each  year  what  I  have  put  into  a 
quinquennial  period. 

*233<5.  Chairman.  Probably  the  quinquennials  might  be  enough, 
only  you  give  us  only  the  balance  of  exports  over  im])orts;  could  you 
give  us  for  each  quinquennial  period  the  exports  and  imports,  and  not 
merely  the  balance! — Yes,  and  I  will  have  the  same  table  prepared  for 
each  year. 

2337-8.  That  is  what  we  should  like;  but  this  only  goes  down  to 
1888;  could  you  bring  it  down  later! — I  tear  the  usual  official  returns 
have  not  been  compiled  since  1888. 

2339.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  The  statistics  are  not  trustworthy ! — 
They  have  not  been  published.  I  will  give  you  all  the  returns  which  I 
think  can  be  taken  as  correct,  but  I  am  afraid  they  will  only  be  approxi- 
mate. 

2340.  Mr.  CouBTNEY.  You  spoke  of  gold  having  gone  out  of  circu- 
lation and  being  taken  to  the  Plate! — Yes. 

2341.  Is  not  the  ciuTcncy  at  the  Plate  also  inconvertible  paper! — 
Yes,  as  regards  Argentina;  but  accounts  are  also  kept  there  in  gold, 
on  the  basis  of  its  legal-tender  value. 

2342.  But  gold  at  the  Plate  would  occupy  the  same  position  as  in 
Brazil;  it  would  be  no  part  of  the  currency;  it  would  be  just  as  a  val- 
uable commodity! — As  a  valuable  commodity  in  Argentina,  and  would 
be  sent  tbere  if  the  exchange  favored  the  remittance;  but  in  Uruguay 
specie  payments  are  maintained,  and  foreign  gold  coins  form  part  of 
the  currency  at  their  fixed  legal  tender  value. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

JS.  Mis.  23 21 
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Statements  furnished  by  Mr,  Beaton  (see  Answers  £335-9), 

[Extract  flrom  Senator  Dr.  Liberate  de  Castro  Carreira'a  HJatoria  Finanoeira,  etc.,  do  Imperto  k 

Brazil.] 


Tear. 


1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1869 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884, 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Official  values  of— 


Exports. 


4 

3 
4 

4 
4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
7 
7 
9 

9^ 
11 

9 
10 
11 
12 
12 
12 
13 
14, 
15 
15 
18 
20 
20 
16 
10 
21 
19 
20 
18 
19 
18 
21 
22 
12 
20, 
19 
20 
22 
19 
26 
23 
21 


& 
, 167, 100 
,908.400 
,  lo:{,  900 
, 380. 000 
, 705,  400 
,  363, 000 
,244,900 
, 792, 500 
, 628, 900 
, 503, 200 
;,  778, 800 
,664,000 
, 364, 400 
,684,200 
,069,900 
1, 443, 200 
,  455,  300 
,624.600 
,  680, 500 
,  295, 700 
. 317, 100 
,  071, 900 
,  247, 900 
,  056, 500 
,  106, 800 
,701,700 
,  325. 300 
,527,000 
, 772, 300 
,023,500 
,694,900 
,  341, 800 
,589.300 
,  008, 300 
,  557, 900 
;,  392, 800 
.  633, 800 
i,  558, 100 
,  080, 400 
,  192, 800 
,585,100 
,  985, 100 
,  549, 800 
,  243, 400 
,  626, 900 
,  406, 100 
,351,000 
,  706, 200 
,  259, 200 


Imports. 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
7 
9 
8 
8 
8 
9 

12 
13 
12 
11 
12 
11 
9 

12 
13 
13 
14 
14 
16 
15 
13 
15 
15 
16 
16 
16 
15 
16, 
16 
17 
18 
18 
18 
19 
17 
19 
20 
20 
26 


& 

,  772, 700 
,  604.  000 
.063,900 
,  528,  900 
,  722, 800 
,  219,  300 
,  574, 000 
, 734, 900 
,156.900 
,  916.  500 
,  ()91, 800 
,  286, 000 
,  733, 200 
,  583, 800 
,517,100 
,  277, 800 
,  535, 100 
,044,000 
,  772, 200 
, 302.  700 
,  372, 000 
,  053, 100 
,  917,  200 
,568,500 
,  174, 600 
,  777, 700 
,500,200 
,  061, 100 
,851,000 
,  568,  700 
,  726, 400 
,831,800 
,673,000 
,  081, 500 
,  248, 400 
, 620, 900 
, 507, 300 
, 018, 700 
, 531, 900 
,  271, 400 
, 100,  500 
, 225, 100 
,  586, 100 
,  422. 200 
.443,100 
.750,100 
,  940, 600 
, 723, 300 
,  099, 800 


Balance  of  exports 
relative  to  imports. 


Sorplas. 


£ 


143,700 

i,657,'6o6 
472,000 


552,800 
165,400 


1,018,800 
2, 330,  700 
488.000 
932.200 
1, 930, 000 
825, 100 
4, 465, 900 
3,921,300 
4, 454,  800 
2,968,500 
3, 510,  000 
5. 916,  300 
2,926.800 
4, 309,  500 
1,771,900 
4, 126, 500 
2, 539. 400 
4,  548, 500 
4,921,400 


2, 760, 000 
963,700 
821, 200 

5, 183, 800 


5, 381, 300 
2, 982, 900 


Deficit. 


£ 
1. 605, 600 
1, 695,  600 
960,000 
1, 148. 1)00 
1,017,400 


329,100 


413,300 

913,000 

2,622,000 

1, 368, 800 

899,600 


1, 079, 800 

3, 419, 400 

2, 091, 700 

7,000 

54,900 


5, 515, 400 


254,000 
4,' 840,' 600 


Exchange. 


Lowest. 


2d| 

22 

19i 

14 

18 

19| 

22 

24 

25i 

241 

26} 

23| 

23 

21J 

19J 

20 


20f| 

17| 
21, Si 
21A 
22| 


High- 
est. 


Pap«r  cnrreney. 


DescriptioD. 


Groremmeat. 

...do , 

...do 

...do 

— do  ........ 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

. .  .do 

Govt.  &  Bank. 

. .  .do  . 

...do. 

. .  .do  . 

...do  . 

...do  . 

. .  .do  . 

...do. 

...do. 

...do . 

. .  .do  . 

...do. 

. .  .do . 

...do  . 

. .  .do . 

...do 


Total 


1 

4,019.» 
4.388,911 
4,6^099 
4, 83a  741 
5,0^.  K3 

5,  mm 

4,87K,3» 
4,780,23 

4.6g8.4f)l 
4,66i,4M 
4,066,431 
4,688  431 
4,688,431 
6,22;:,3S0 
6,775.567 
8,582,077 
9,521,635 
9.256.931 
9.587,3a 
8,799,086 
8,201,196 
7,906,374 
8.172,24 
9.951,373 
10,064.983 
11,286,306 
11,716,025 
12.468.630 

1^322.476 

...do 119,352.687 

...do 119,180,561 

...do 18.880.674 

...do 118,501.0:8 

...do 118,300.475 


do 

do 

...do 
. .  .do 
.,.do 


18,166,669 
17,942,172 
17,934,786 
20,893,350 
'21,691,286 


..do 21,567,774 

...do 21.22^460 

...do l-il,  228,012 

...do 21,099,898 

...do '20,962,596 

...do ,20,786,145 

...do 121,358,258 

...do '20,229,166 

...do 120,528,086 


Approximate  Value  of  the  Exports  of 
Brazil,  and  the  Amount  of  the  Incon- 
vertible Paper  Currency  for  the 
vears  1889  to  1892,  converted  into  Ster- 
ling at  the  Exchange  of  24d.  per  Mil- 
reis.    ( 1  conto  =  1001. ) 


1889 

1890 
1891 
1892 


Exports. 


£ 
26, 206, 000 
31, 222. 200 
48.  789, 600 
64, 822, 300 


Extremes 

of 
exchange. 


10| 
lOi 


28| 
26t 


Paper 
currency. 


£ 
18,674,800 
30, 202, 900 
51,  372, 700 
51, 372, 700 


Exports  op  Coffee  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Santos  for  the  12  Mouths  endine 
30th  June  in  the  Years  1889  to  1892,  and 
its  Approximate  Value  in  Curreucy. 


Year. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Tons. 


373,183 
265,388 
316, 910 
429,581 


Cwrrency 
value  in 
contoa. 


Reis. 

196.968 
178.822 
262,333 
44L850 


SterliBf 
valneat3M. 


£ 
19,096,800 
17,882,200 
26.333,300 
44,185,000 


Note  bt  Mb.  Beaton. — The  statement  of  the  approximate  value  of  the  exports  of  Brasil  for  the 
four  vears  1889-*92  has  been  compiled,  in  the  absence  of  official  returns,  witu  considerable  trouble; 
hut  I  believe  the  totals  to  be  substantially  correct,  certainly  not  overestimated.  As  regards  tiie 
main  products,  vis,  oofiee  and  india  rubber,  there  are  very  reliable  private  sources  of  infommtion ;  and 
I  have  ffiven  the  actual  figures  as  concerub  cotl'ee  exports  from  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Aboat  !■• 
ports  I  nave  been  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  data  for  even  an  apiuroximate  eatimate. 
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XK.  DASABHAI  HAOBOn,  M.  P.,  CALLED  IS  AHD  EXAHIirED. 

2343.  Mr.  Courtney.  You  have  paid  atteutiou  to  the  exchange  and 
cmxency  question  in  India? — Yes,  some  attention. 

2344.  You  hold  two  aspects  should  be  taken  into  consideration  f — Yes. 

2345.  Will  you  say  what  are  those  two? — Political  and  commercial. 

2346.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  political  aspect? — The  foreignness 
of  the  rule  which  introduces  new  elements  disturbing  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country,  and,  to  take  it  practically,  it  has  under  cer* 
tain  circumstances,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  send  here  in  gold,  whether 
it  will  or  no,  16,000,000/.  or  so,  I  think,  for  what  are  called  the  home 
charges.    This  all  arises  from  its  political  condition. 

2347.  India  is  not  absolutely  unique  in  having  to  pay  a  large  sum  to 
foreigners  or  to  outside  persons  in  respect  of  charges? — If  they  are  all 
free  commercial  transactions,  such  as  loans  in  which  they  themselves 
have  their  voice,  so  far  they  are  the  self  governing  couu  tiles' own  trans- 
actions; but,  when  India  itself  has  no  voice  in  its  financial  condition 
altogether,  and  a  large  foreign  service  necessitates  the  payment  which 
deprives  the  people  of  the  country  itself  of  so  much  occupation  and  of 
their  produce,  the  conditions  of  a  country  like  India  are  very  much 
changed  as  compared  with  any  free  self-governed  country. 

2348.  The  distinction  you  draw  between  India  and  Brazil  is  that  India 
is  governed  by  outsiders,  and  Brazil  is  not? — Yes. 

2349.  And  that  affects  the  question  of  exchange? — It  affects' it  in  this 
way,  that  as  far  as  the  commercial  transactions  between  Brazil  and  any 
other  country  may  be  concerned,  they  entirely  depend  upon  their  neces- 
sities of  commercial  transaction,  but  with  India  there  is  one  portion 
which  affects  India  entirely  x>olitically.  If  we  come  to  illustrations, 
we  will  see  it  more  clearly. 

2350.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Which  portion  is  that? — The  home 
charges,  as  far  as  the  question  of  exchange  is  concerned.  I  take  that 
only  as  one  result. 

2351.  You  only  take  the  home  charges? — I  am  only  taking  the  home 
charges,  because  these  cause  the  particular  loss,  which  at  present  is 
what  is  called  the  loss  of  exchange. 

2352.  And  do  you  include  in  the  home  charges  the  interest  upon  debt? 
— ^The  interest  upon  debt,  also  the  interest  for  railways,  because  it  has 
to  be  paid  in  gold.  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  the  righteousness  or  jus- 
tice or  otherwise  of  these  charges;  I  am  only  pointing  out  the  effect  of 
those  charges  as  affected  by  exchange. 

2353.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  what  do  you  consider  to  be  the  differ- 
ence betw^een  the  interest  paid  by  India  upon  her  debt  for  railways  and 
the  interest  paid  by  Australia  on  her  debt  for  railways,  for  no  doubt 
both  pay  large  interest  to  this  country? — Certainly,  and  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  paying  that  interest  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  natural  way.  Aus- 
tralia and  India  would  be  alike,  su2)X)osing  the  Australian  government 
borrowed  in  gold,  while  even  its  currency  was  also  silver.  Neither 
Australia  nor  India  would  save  its  loss  from  fall  in  exchange  by  mere 
change  of  their  currency  from  silver  to  gold.  And  that  is  the  point 
we  are  considering.  The  important  difference  i)olitically  is  that 
Australia  has  its  people's  consent,  while  India  is  helpless  and  voiceless 
in  all  burdens  put  upon  her;  and,  moreover,  that  out  of  the  earnings; 
a  large  portion,  above  lis.  10,000,000,  are  first  taken  up  by  foreign 
European  directions  and  service,  which  is  not  the  case  w^ith  Australia. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  out  of  the  16,000,000^.  home  charges. 
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interest  on  railway  loans  is  only  6,000,000Z.;  the  rest,  10,000,0001.,  is 
mostly  owing  to  India's  political  condition. 

2354.  Mr.  Courtney.  Well,  now,  you  have  an  opinion  that  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  currency  in  India  would  not  affect  the  loss  to  the 
people  of  India  arising  from  the  fall  in  exchange! — No. 

2355.  Will  you  explain  thatt — Yes.  The  whole  loss  arises  from  the 
necessity  for  Government  to  remit  this  16,000,000Z.  in  sterhng  from 
India;  so  the  problem  is  simply  this:  whatever  may  be  the  currency  in 
India,  the  Indian  people  or  the  Indian  taxpayer  must  remit  16,(K)0,OOOL 
worth  of  gold,  sterling  pounds,  and  that  they  can  remit  only  in  the 
shape  of  produce.  Whatever  may  be  the  currency,  this  produce  mast 
be  worth  16,000,000^.  gold  sterling;  and,  therefore,  whatever  may  be 
the  currency,  I  say  there  will  be  no  saving  whatever  to  the  Indian  tax- 
payer in  this  remittance,  except  so  far  as  gold  goes  up  or  goes  down. 

2356.  Does  it  not  follow  also  that  there  has  been  no  loss! — Oh,  the 
loss  is  there,  because  they  are  obliged  to  send  more  produce  to  meet 
the  higher  value  of  gold.  Suppose  the  gold  were  again  to  go  back  to 
its  value,  as  it  was  in  1873  or  1872,  India  would  not  be  obligod  to  send 
so  much  produce  as  it  sends  at  present.  It  was  tben  sending  aboat 
sixteen  crores' worth  of  ruprees  of  produce  or  so,  a  particular  quantity, 
and  now  it  is  obliged  to  send  nearly  double,  because,  roughly  speaking, 
gold  has  appraised  [appreciated]  nearly  double  in  its  value. 

2357.  Well,  but  has  the  produce  fallen  in  its  gohl  price! — ^The  prod- 
uce falls  in  its  price  in  its  gold  value;  as  gold  goes  higher,  gold  will 
buy  more  produce  for  the  same  quantity  than  it  did  before,  and  that 
produce  must  be  supplied  by  the  Indian  taxpayer. 

2358.  But,  if  a  change  in  the  future  will  produce  no  gain  to  the 
Indian  taxpayer,  wby  has  a  change  in  the  past  produced  a  loss  to 
him! — ^No,  the  change  will  produce  gain  or  loss  to  the  taxpayer  in 
the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  according  to  the  depreciation  or 
rise  in  the  value  of  gold. 

2359.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  begin  by  saying  that  a  change 
in  the  currency  would  produce  no  change  to  the  taxpayer! — A  change 
in  the  currency  will  produce  no  eflfect  on  the  loss  as  far  as  the 
16,000,000/.  are  concerned.  It  is  a  change  in  the  value  of  gold  that 
alone  will  save  India  or  will  make  her  loss  so  much  the  greater. 
Silver  or  any  currency,  be  it  iron,  silver,  or  anything,  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  A  certain  quantity  of  produce  must  be  sent  here 
that  will  buy,  at  the  value  of  gold,  16,000,000/.  sterling.  That  ia  the 
whole  question  in  a  nutshell. 

2360.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  16,000,000/.  in  gold  represents  a  real 
difference  now  from  what  it  did  formerly! — In  what  way!  I  do  not 
understand  the  question. 

2361.  Well,  does  it  command  more  commodities! — Yes. 

2362.  Well,  but  are  you  sure  about  that! — Yes. 

2363.  I  do  not  mean  more  silver;  it  commands  more  commodities!— 
It  commands  more  commodities;  it  has  a  higher  exchangeable  value, 
whether  with  silver  or  produce. 

2364.  I  am  not  talking  about  exchange;  that  is  the  relation  between 
gold  and  silver! — Yes,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

2365.  Between  gold  and  the  Indian  standard,  but  we  are  talking  of 
gold  in  relation  to  commodities  generally.  Does  a  tax  of  16,000,000/.  of 
gold  represent  a  greater  charge  now  than  it  did  formerly! — Yes. 

2366.  Not  considered  in  silver! — No,  in  produce. 

2367.  Will  you  explain  on  what  ground  you  base  that  opinion! — ^Thc 
price  in  India  is  measured  by  silver;  silver  is  the  standard* 
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23G8.  Bat  I  thought  we  were  going  to  get  rid  of  the  question  of  silver 
x)getherf — Yes.  Tiien  it  comes  in  as  a  measure  in  the  process,  and 
ftt  is  the  reason  why  I  introduce  it;  otherwise,  the  very  fact  that,  as 
Id  rises  in  value,  produce  produces  less  gold,  otherwise  there  will  be 
rise  in  gold  in  value  if  there  is  no  fall  in  the  price  of  produce. 

2369.  Might  there  not  be  a  rise  in  gold  relative  to  silver,  without  a 
le  in  gold  relative  to  produce! — ^No,  that  is  not  the  case  now. 

2370.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Why  do  you  assume  silver  to  be  a  more 
ible  standard  than  gold! — I  do  not  assume  silver  to  be  a  more  stable 
uidard  than  gold;  but,  when  it  is  a  standard — that  is,  a  certain 
antity  of  silver  is  a  certain  quantity  of  silver,  and  nothing  more  or 
^s — just  as  it  is  here — an  ounce  of  gold  is  an  ounce  of  gold  according 
the  currency,  because  it  is  the  same  standard. 

2371.  Your  case  is  the  same  for  them  in  India  as  any  debtor  who  has 
pay  a  gold  debt  here? — ^Yes. 

2372.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  gold  has  become  more  scarce,  and  there- 
re  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  gold  it  buys  a  larger  quantity  of  pro- 
tee,  the  debtor  has  to  pay  more? — ^More  produce,  yes. 

2373.  But  suppose  the  change  has  been  in  the  produce,  not  in  the 
Id,  then  the  debtor  will  have  more  to  pay  with,  will  he  not? — A 
ange,  not  in  produce,  and  in  gold,  is  in  itself  what  I  can  not  under- 
md.  If  the  one  rises  or  the  other,  there  is  a  comparative  difference 
their  value  necessarily. 

2374.  A  man  has  undertaken  to  pay  one  pound  in  gold? — Yes. 

2375.  Supx>ose  that  the  pounds  themselves  become  scarce? — ^Yes. 

2376.  Then  he  has  to  pay  more  than  he  promised  to  pay? — Yes,  on 
count  of  the  rise. 

2377.  But  suppose  that  he  has  more  things  with  which  to  buy  the 
und,  and  that  the  pound  buys  more  things  because  the  things  have 
come  more  abundant,  then  he  is  not  injured,  is  he  ? — I  do  not  see  the 
pposltion.  The  simple  fact  that  gold  has  risen  iu  value  means  that 
ere  must  be  more  produce  given  for  it,  or,  if  it  has  fallen  in  value, 
ere  is  less  produce  given  for  the  same  amount  of  gold. 

2378.  That  may  arise  from  a  change  either  in  the  gold  or  in  the  prod- 
e,  may  it  not? — A  change  in  the  produce  from  any  other  causes  is 
*t  the  question  now  before  us;  the  question  before  us  now  is  the  rela- 
re  change  between  produce  and  gold. 

2379.  Mr.  Courtney.  But,  in  assuming  the  burden  that  is  to  be 
me  by  the  Indian  taxpayer  or  indeed  by  any  person  who  has  to  con- 
ibute  these  16,000,000i.  of  gold,  you  must  take  into  account,  surely, 
iether  the  commodities  are  more  easily  got  so  as  to  supply  the 
,000,000/.,  or  whether  the  gold  itself  is  got  with  more  difficulty  so 
at  it  is  harder  to  supply  the  16,000,000/.  Now^  on  which  foot  do  you 
and? — Whichever  position  you  take  up,  the  simple  question  is  that 
ere  is  so  much  gold  to  be  provided;  and,  if  gold  has  risen  in  value 
3m  any  cause  so  as  to  require  more  produce,  more  produce  must  be 
ven.  As  to  any  rise  or  fall  in  produce  from  other  causes,  that  is  a 
rcumstance  which  is,  you  may  call  it,  the  luck  or  the  fortune  of  the 
untry  from  causes  of  greater  supply  or  greater  demand,  and  those 
uses  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  circumstance  whether  the  loss  by 
II  in  exchange  wiU  be  saved  to  India  by  the  change  of  currency,  that 
the  point  to  which  we  must  stick. 

2380.  You  hold  in  fact,  that  if  the  exchange  fell  so  that  a  rupee  he- 
me one  shilling,  the  amount  of  produce  that  would  have  to  be  sent 
er  to  buy  16,000,000/.  sterling  would  be  doubled  ? — Yes. 

2381.  You  hold  that  to  be  so  ? — I  hold  that  because  it  is  necessary 
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that  we  must  not  mix  np  other  causes  in  the  consideration  of  this  par- 
ticular element. 

2382.  Very  well;  now -take  a  step  farther.  Suppose  circnmstances 
had  so  changed  in  India  that  you  could  get  double  the  amount  of  prod- 
uce at  the  same  cost  as  before,  owing  to  facilities  of  transit  or  other 
changes  that  had  hax3pened,  would  the  burden  be  greater! — No,  the 
burden  would  not  be  greater,  but  then  it  would  be  depriving  them  of 
their  good  fortune,  which  is  the  same  as  so  much  loss.  If  they  have 
profited  in  any  way 

2383.  But  if  the  same  cause  that  has  brought  about  that  greater  sup- 
ply of  commodities  has  caused  the  rupee  to  fall  to  a  shilling,  it  would  not 
be  depriving  them  of  their  good  fortune,  because  the  goc^  fortune  and 
the  bad  were  inextricably  connected! — Yes;  but  then  this  is  a  supposi- 
tion which  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  present  case. 

2384.  Why! — Is  it  the  same  cause,  and  what  cause  can  there  be! 
We  know  the  cause  to  be  clear  how  the  abundant  supply  of  silver  has 
made  this  difference,  and  the  necessity  of  India  to  pay  in  gold  compels 
it  to  pay  so  much  more  produce — ^the  same  cause.  If  you  simply  take 
it  as  a  hypothetical  proposition,  we  may  draw  any  conclusions. 

2385.  You  talk  of  the  abundant  supply  of  silver.  Is  it  the  abundant 
supply  of  silver,  or  the  scarce  supply  of  gold! — ^Well,  that  would  be  a 
matter  of  figures,  but  there  is  the  abundant  supply  of  silver.  In 
India  the  silver  is  only  a  rupee,  is  a  rupee,  and  the  price  of  produce, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  my  general  impression  goes,  has  not  much 
changed.  I  have  not  been  able^  on  account  of  being  obliged  to  occnpy 
myself  in  the  past  five  months  m  another  matter,  to  go  into  the  actnal 
change  in  price  in  India;  but  my  general  impression  is  that  there  has 
not  been  much  change  in  the  price  of  produce  in  India,  owing  to  ex- 
change, that  is  to  say,  as  measured  by  the  rupee  by  their  own  currency; 
and  consequently,  to  make  up  this  difference  between  silver  and  gold 
and  to  pay  in  gold,  they  are  obliged  to  send  more  produce. 

2386.  In  your  estimate  of  the  increased  burden  which  has  been 
thrown  upon  India,  you  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  into  account  the 
circumstance  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  debt  in  respect  to 
which  that  burden  arose  was  contracted  under  a  rupee  that  had  fallen 
in  value! — I  am  not  at  all  discussing  the  merits  of  this  burden,  be- 
cause that  is  a  very  large  question,  to  go  into  the  whole  i>oIiticaI  con- 
dition which  has  brought  about  that  result. 

2387.  I  have  not  put  that  question  to  you  at  all.  You  are  estimatiDg 
the  amount  of  the  burden  and  the  increase  of  the  burden! — ^Yes,  as  it 
exists. 

2388.  And  as  it  would  be  if  the  rupee  were  at  2«.! — Yes. 

2389.  I  am  putting  it  to  you,  then,  that  a  good  portion  of  that  burden 
was  contracted  when  the  rupee  was  at  below  2«.l — Well! 

2390.  And  you  have  not  made  allowance  for  that! — I  do  not  quite 
follow  you,  sir.  We  are  now  comparing  the  burden  as  it  was  when  the 
rupee  began  to  fall,  and  the  burden  as  it  is  on  account  of  the  fall  of 
that  rupee  under  2«.;  that  is  the  point  that  we  are  now  discussing,  and 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  keep  to  that.  If  we  go  into  the  other  ques- 
tions, that  of  course  opens  up  a  wide  question  whether  such  a  thing 
was  or  was  not.  The  present  currency  question  is  whether,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  gold  currency  in  place  of  silver,  the  loss  that  Govern- 
ment is  at  present  suffering  in  exchange  will  be  saved,  and  that  is  the 
argument  that  is  princii>ally  urged  by  those  who  propose  the  gold  cur- 
rency. All  I  want  to  show  is  that  this  saving,  as  it  is  supposed,  will 
not  toke  place.    Whatever  causes  may  raise  or  lessen  the  price  of  prod- 
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uce,  independent  of  the  necessity  of  sending  more  produce  for  the 
sake  of  gold,  is  a  different  question  altogether,  and  it  should  not  be 
mixed  up  with  this.  If  it  is  India's  good  fortune  that  it  can  command 
more  produce  from  various  causes,  let  it  have  the  benefit  of  it.  It  is  no 
justification,  therefore,  to  say  that  India  will  not  lose,  because  it  is  get- 
ting more  from  other  causes. 

2391.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Let  me  put  you  the  question  again  that 
Af r.  Courtney  has  put  two  or  three  times.  You  say  that  India  is  suf- 
fering from  this  fall  in  exchange,  and  you  say  at  the  same  time  that 
India  would  not  gain  by  a  rise  in  exchange! — Oh,  no;  I  did  not  say  so 
at  all.  Oh,  no;  I  never  said  that.  I  said  that  India  \vill  gain  or  lose 
according  to  the  value  of  gold;  if  gold  fell,  which  means  rise  in  ex- 
change, of  course,  then  India  will  have  to  send  less  produce,  other  cir- 
cumstances being  the  same.  If  gold  still  rises  liigher,  that  is  to  say,  if 
exchange  still  went  down,  India  will  have  to  send  stDl  more  produce. 

2392.  Mr.  Courtney.  Have  you  considered  the  position  of  the  mer- 
chant trading  between  India  and  a  gold  country  like  the  United  King- 
dom Y — ^Yes. 

2393.  Do  you  admit  that  the  alteration  in  the  exchange  would  affect 
his  position,  and,  through  him,  the  condition  of  those  interested  in 
Indian  trade  f — IVade  will  not  be  in  any  way  affected  as  far  as  mere 
exchange  is  concerned,  so  long  as  those  changes  are  not  very  sudden, 
and  throw  the  merchant  out  of  his  calculation;  but  then  he  is  thrown 
out  of  his  calculation  in  each  transaction  separately,  and  he  may  gain 
as  well  as  lose.  SupiK)sing  that  this  fall  of  exchange  were  to  settle 
down  to  a  normal  condition,  say,  even  sixpence  a  rupee,  after  that 
tiude  will  go  on  just  the  same,  and  the  merchant  will  not  be  affected 
in  the  slightest  degree,  because,  when  he  enters  into  a  transaction,  he 
calculates  his  exchange,  his  freight,  his  insurance,  and  all  the  elements 
of  his  transaction,  and  then  he  says:  "  Well,  if  I  can  get  such  a  price 
in  the  market  where  it  has  to  be  sold,  I  shall  get  back  my  lay-out  and  my 
profit";  so  tiiat  exchange  is  simply  an  element  of  consideration  and 
calculation  at  the  very  inception  of  the  transaction,  and  it  affects 
that  one  transaction  only,  and  then  its  effect  is  quite  the  reverse  of 
what  is  very  often  supposed  by  other  people.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that,  by  the  fall  of  exchange,  the  merchant  or  exporter  benefits;  but, 
in  the  way  in  which  business  is  actually  carried  on,  that  is  to  say 
chiefly  by  drawing  bills,  the  effect  of  this  fall  of  exchange  is  actually 
the  reverse,  because,  when  I  as  a  Bombay  merchant  ship  100  bales  of 
cotton,  and  sell  my  bill  of  those  100  bales,  or  say  l,000f.,  to  the  East 
Indian  Bank,  my  price  now  is  fixed  in  gold;  I  must  get  that  lOOOZ.,  and 
the  fall  in  exchange  will  give  me  less  price,  and  consequently  I  shall 
suffer  so  much  loss,  as  I  have  to  give  so  muclx  more  gold  to  the  bank, 
so  the  result  is  entirely  the  reverse  of  what  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  easel 

2394.  You  agree  that,  when  the  exchange  is  fixed,  whatever  the  rate 
of  exchange,  then  there  is  no  difftculty  ! — ^Then  there  is  no  difficulty. 

2395.  But  if  the  exchange  is  shifted  from  time  to  time? — Very  sud- 
denly,  then  only  it  is  an  inconvenience  and  a  risk  to  the  merchant,  for 
or  against,  but  the  taxpayer  ought  not  to  be  taxed  for  that. 

2396.  Well,  it  has  been  continually  shifting  for  the  last  eighteen 
years  f — Yes,  that  is  owing  to  the  fault  of  the  United  States,  in  trying 
to  stop  the  silver  storm. 

^97.  Do  you  say  that  has  been  an  injury  to  India  or  not? — Commer- 
cially it  is  a  matter  for  the  merchants  to  take  their  risks,  profits,  or  loss. 
2398.  That  may  be  in  the  first  place,  but  has  that  continual  shifting 
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of  exchange  from  1873  down  been  an  injury  to  India,  or  not! — Aninjiiiy 
to  India  so  far  as  the  taxpayer  is  concerned  in  the  remittance  of  this 
16,000,000^. ;  as  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  for  the  risks,  the  remedy  does 
not  consist  in  changing  the  currency,  but  in  letting  the  silver  storm 
run  its  course. 

2399.  I  am  not  asking  you  that  question  at  all;  I  am  asking  you  the 
question  whether,  supposing  there  was  no  external  debt  at  all,  in  respect 
of  the  trade  of  the  produce  of  India,  has  it,  or  has  it  not,  been  an  injury 
to  India  that  the  exchange  should  have  been  shitting  as  it  has  been 
shifting  since  1873! — No. 

2400.  Not  at  all! — Of  course  there  are  immediate  risks  one  way  or 
the  other  to  the  trader,  but  the  trade  of  the  country  need  not  be 
affected,  except  so  far  as  the  merchant  is  discouraged  or  encouraged  to 
speculate. 

2401.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer. — You  think  it  has  neither  injured  nor 
benefited  India,  as  a  whole! — As  a  whole  it  can  not. 

2402.  Mr.  Courtney. — It  can  not! — No;  of  course  I  am  only  making 
this  exception,  that  in  the  sudden — sup[)ose,  during  the  dei>endency  of 
the  transaction,  a  sudden  fall  of  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny  takes  place, 
the  merchant  either  loses  or  gains;  as  far  as  the  peoph*,  the  producer 
of  the  produce,  is  concerned,  he  is  not  much  affected. 

2403.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  regu- 
lar progress  of  trade — to  the  commerce  in  commodities — that  two 
countries  should  have  two  different  standards  liable  to  change,  aud 
constantly  subject  to  change! — They  may  have  two  different  standards 
and  the  natural  commercial  fluctuations;  it  is  only  when  a  storm  comes 
that  somebody  or  other  suffers,  as  in  the  case  I  have  given  in  tbat 
written  statement  of  mine,  of  the  cotton  storm.  While  running  its 
course  it  did  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  India  jnst  for  the  time,  and  then 
it  settled  down  and  the  condition  became  normal  and  there  was  no 
more  thought  about  it.  Let  the  silver  storm  run  out  the  same  way  and 
ordinary  stability  and  fluctuations  will  be  soon  restored. 

2404.  Let  me  put  this  question  to  you,  by  way  of  clearing  the  matter: 
Supposing  we  got  rid  of  gold  altogether,  that  we  in  England  liad 
adopted  rupees  as  our  currency,  and  had  got  silver  currency  here, 
would  that  change  be  useful  in  maintaining  the  equable  and  eontinuons 
development  of  trade  between  India  and  England! — A  change  of  cur 
rency  here^  and  that  change  being  made! 

2405.  The  adoption  of  rupees. — Then  it  will  not  affect  in  any  way  the 
international  trade  between  England  and  India. 

2406.  As  compared  with  the  maintenance  of  two  standards ! — As 
compared  with  the  maintenance  of  two  standards,  excepting  only  the 
sudden  fluctuations. 

2407.  You  would  allow  that  there  is  a  little  difficulty  in  the  ordinary 
man  entering  into  business  transactions,  from  the  mere  transition  fro© 
the  one  way  of  thinking  to  another! — With  the  sudden  transitions,  the 
sudden  changes;  otherwise  there  is  none. 

2408.  There  is  none!— No. 

2409.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  commerce  between  England  and 
France,  in  consequence  of  our  having  pounds  and  their  havlDg 
francs! — No. 

2410.  Or  even  of  the  different  language! — ^No. 

2411.  Sir  Thomas  Farber.  Have  you  seen  the  petition  of  merchants 
of  Kurra<5hee  and  some  of  the  merchants  of  Bombay,  in  which  they 
state  that  their  business  has  been  rendered  so  hazardous  by  the  fluctud- 
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tioiis  that  tliey  are  unable  to  make  coiitraotsf — I  can  not  say  that  I 
Lave  read  them  atteutively. 

2412.  They  have  been  in  the  newspapers? — I  have  just  read  them 
generally.  I  have  not  had  time  to  study  these  papers,  but  I  can  well 
understand  that,  on  account  of  these  sudden  fluctuations,  their  risks 
are  not  entirely  under  their  control,  and  consequently  they  may  not 
like  to  hazard  transactions. 

241 3.  They  say  they  cannot,  either  by  forward  contracts  or  in  any  other 
way,  secure  themselves! — That  may  be,  the  suddenness  being  very 
great;  but  the  remedy  only  is  that  the  suddenness  must  be  stopped, 
by  allowing  the  silver-storm  to  run  off,  and  not  by  artificial  and  eco- 
nomic devices. 

2414.  Sir  REGINALD  Welby.  So  far  that  would  be  a  hindrance  to 
the  development  of  trade  f — So  far  it  would  hinder,  that  so  many  trans- 
actions are  not  entered  into  tiU  the  storm  is  over. 

2415.  Mr.  Courtney.  And  you  would  therefore  regard  with  com- 
plete indifference  the  proposal  to  adopt  the  rupee  as  our  currency  f — 
As  a  single  currency;  not  bimetallism,  of  course. 

2416.  You  would  be  completely  indifferent? — Oh,  yes;  quite. 

2417.  You  deprecate  any  stoppage  of  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India  f — 
Yes,  I  do. 

2418.  Will  you  explain  why! — If  you  stop  free  coinage  the  result 
will  be,  of  course,  the  rupee  as  it  were  artificially  raised  in  value  on 
account  of  being  made  scarce;  and,  first  of  all,  beginning  with  the 
poor  cultivator,  in  order  to  pay  his  10  rupees  he  will  have  to  part  with 
more  produce  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  Government  first  of  all; 
and  in  any  other  transaction  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  have  some  cur- 
rency he  will  be  obliged  to  part  with  more  produce.  And,  also,  it  will 
to  a  certain  extent  interfere  with  the  internal  transactions;  the  very 
scarcity  of  a  currency  will  very  much  hamper  the  freedom  of  trans- 
actions even  internally,  leaving  internationally  alone.  It  will  create 
some  new  complications  of  which  we  can  form  scarcely  any  idea. 

2419.  Even  though  the  amount  is  fixed  and  not  arbitrarily  changed 
from  time  to  timet — The  amount  of  the  currency  is  fixed f 

2420.  Yest  When  it  is  fixed,  it  will  settle  down  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion. Yes,  but  while  it  is  being  fixed  it  will,  of  course,  dislocate  and 
produce  confusion,  and  the  mischief  will  become  permanent.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  currency.  It  should  be  left  elastic 
to  naturally  vary  with  the  requiremente. 

2421.  Yes,  but  I  thought  you  regarded  as  rather  immaterial  those 
transitory  effects.  You  look  at  the  permanent  effect?  I  look  at  the 
permanent  effect;  the  transitory  effects  must  pass  away,  when  the  tem- 
porary cause  passes  away ;  but  when  a  permanent  change  is  made,  the 
effect,  good  or  bad,  also  becomes  permanent. 

2422.  And  whatever  may  happen  temporarily  from  the  limitation  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  ultimately  you  would  not  find  any  difficulty 
resulting  from  it  1 — ^Yes.  As  long  as  the  limitation  of  free  coinage  of 
the  currency  remains,  its  injurious  effects  will  also  remain. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

lOL   H.  K   RUTHERFORD   AHB    MR.  WILLIAM    MARTDT   LEAKE 

GALLED   IN  AHD  EXAMINED. 

2423.  Mr.  Courtney.  Mr.  Rutherford,  you  are  the  chairman  of  the 
Ceylon  Tea  Plantations  Company! — Yes. 

2424.  And  you  also  occupy  a  position  on  the  committee  of  the  Ceylon 
Association  of  London! — Yes. 
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2425.  Are  you  chairman  of  itf — ^No,  I  am  not  chairman. 

2426.  Mr.  Leake,  you  are  secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Association  in 
London  f — Mr.  Leake.  Yes. 

2427.  That  association  passed  a  resolution  recently! — ^Yes. 

2428.  Which  I  have  here,  deprecating  any  alteration  in  the  silver 
currency  of  India? — Yes. 

2429.  You  have  the  same  currency  in  Oeylon ! — ^Mr.  Ruthbrfobd. 
Exactly  the  same,  except  in  this  particular,  that  the  small  coinage  is 
divided  into  decimal  parts  of  the  rupee.  We  have  no  annas  and  pie, 
but  it  is  practically  the  same  currency. 

2430.  Have  you  any  mint  in  Ceylon  at  allf — ^No,  our  rupees  are  the 
Indian  rupees. 

2431.  They  are  imported  from  India  f — ^Yes. 

2432.  And  they  come  over  in  the  course  of  trade! — ^Yes. 

2433.  The  Ceylon  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  currency  t— 
I  think  not. 

2434.  Eupees  are  imported  purely  in  the  course  of  trade  f — ^Yes. 

2435.  You  have  a  fractional  token  currency? — Yes. 

2436.  But  the  real  currency  is  the  rupee? — ^The  Indian  rupee. 

2437.  Coined  in  India!— Yes. 

2438.  Which  you  get  only  in  the  course  of  trade! — ^Yes. 

2439.  Sir  liEGrNALD  Welby.  You  have  a  Government  issue  of 
notes! — ^Yes. 

2440.  Mr.  Courtney.  How  is  that  regulated! — ^Well,  that  I  am  not 
able  to  say.  It  was  introduced  after  the  first  failure  of  the  Oriental 
bank. 

2441.  At  all  events  the  note  is  at  par;  there  is  no  depreciation,  tbe 
note  and  the  silver  certificate  is  on  an  equality! — At  the  same  ratio  of 
exchange;  yes. 

2442.  Now,  you  deprecate  the  introduction  of  any  alteration  in  the 
rupee,  as  injuring  the  Ceylon  planters! — ^Yes,  more  especially  the  tea 
enterprise  in  Ceylon. 

24^.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  how  you  think  an  alteration 
would  injure  that! — If  you  will  allow  me,  sir,  I  will  read  a  few  notes  I 
have  made  on  the  subject. 

2444.  Yes  ! — Ceylon  depends  almost  entirely  upon  its  agriculture,  and 
more  especially  on  the  cultivation  of  tea  for  its  prosperity.  After  the 
failure  of  its  staple  product,  coffee,  through  leaf  disease,  it  would  prac- 
tically have  been  abandoned  by  the  planter  and  capitalist,  had  the  in- 
troduction of  tea,  which  was  made  possible  by  a  low  rate  of  exchange, 
not  taken  the  place  of  the  former  product.  Since  this  cultivation  was 
begun  on  an  extended  scale,  the  revenue  of  the  colony  has  steadily  in- 
creased, and  each  year  sees  more  money  available  lor  expenditure  on 
the  construction  of  railways  and  works  of  public  utility;  and  at  no 
period  in  its  history  has  the  island  been  so  prosperous,  its  people  so 
contented,  and  signs  of  a  steady  expansion  of  its  industries  and  revenue 
more  evident,  notwithstanding  the  lower  gold  value  of  the  currency  of 
the  country.  In  1877,  which  year  saw  the  coffee  enterprise  at  its  height, 
the  revenue  was  17,000,000  of  rupees,  but,  with  the  failure  of  the  staple 
product,  the  revenue  fell  in  1882  to  12,000,000. 

2445.  Sir  Thomas  Farbeb.  At  what  date  did  it  fall!— In  1882  it 
was  at  its  lowest;  that  was  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  coffee. 
From  that  date  it  steadily  rose,  until  last  year  the  revenue  had  reachcl 
18,000,000  of  rui)ees.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  .^ 
about  10,500,000Z.  sterlir>g.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(nearly  all  representing  agricultural  produce)  are  3,300,0001.^  while  the 
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imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  only  amount  to  1,800,OOOZ.  The 
sterling  obligations  of  the  Government  are  undoubtedly  increased  by 
a  lowered  gold  value  of  the  rupee;  but  any  loss  in  this  respect  is  out- 
balanced by  the  extra  gain  to  the  country  from  the  increased  amount 
of  rapees  realized  by  producers,  whose  sterling  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  are  double  the  sterling  value  of  the  imports  from  that  country. 

2446.  Mr.  COURTNEY.  What  is  the  annual  charge  of  the  burden  on 
the  gold  debt! — ^About  160,000/.,  including  military  expenditure.  The 
European  traders  and  shopkeepers,  with  probably  the  exception  of 
those  deaUng  in  piece  goods,  have  now  discovered  that,  although 
silver  prices  for  imported  goods,  paid  for  by  them  in  gold,  have  neces- 
sarily risen,  their  volume  of  trade  and  of  profits  is  in  no  way  dimin- 
ished and  that  they  have  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
people.  This  I  have  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  largest  traders  in 
Colombo.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  financial  improvement  that  has 
taken  place,  notwithstanding  a  falling  exchange,  I  would  cite  the  fact 
that  this  year  a  Government  4  per  cent  rupee  loan  for  1,000,000  rupees 
was  locally  tendered  for  to  the  extent  of  two  and  a  quarter  times  the 
amonnt  required. 

2447.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Is  that  tendered  for  by  natives  f — ^By 
the  local  community. 

2448.  Or  by  English  merchants  there? — By  both  natives  and  English. 
The  railways,  which  originally  cost  the  colonies  39,500,000  of  rupees, 
have  been  so  remunerative  that  55  per  cent  of  their  cost  has  been  paid 
back.  From  these  facts  it  can  not,  I  think,  be  denied  that  Ceylon  has 
benefited  to  a  very  appreciable  extent  by  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of 
the  rui)ee.  I  greatly  fear,  however,  this  marked  prosperity  and  de- 
velopment of  revenue  will  cease,  should  the  proposed  interference  with 
the  natural  value  of  silver  be  cariied  into  eflfect.  The  chief  staple  of 
export  is  tea,  amounting  to  fully  half  the  value  of  all  the  exports  from 
the  island;  but  this  very  fact  is  viewed  with  extreme  anxiety  by  the 
Government  of  Ceylon,  for  it  is  evident,  should  any  disaster  overtake 
this  product,  causing  the  abandonment  of  its  cultivation,  there  would 
follow  the  loss  of  many  milUons  of  capital  invested  in  the  enterprise; 
the  impoverishment  of  the  native  population  and  the  revenues  of  the 
colony  would  be  imperilled  to  such  an  extent  that  it  might  lead  to  the 
absolute  ruin  of  the  foremost  of  our  Crown  colonies.  The  food  of  the 
labor  force  of  Ceylon  is  rice  imported  from  India  to  the  annual  value  of 
some  20,000^000  of  rupees,  and  the  cost  of  this  article  naturally  regu- 
lates the  pnce  of  labor.  If  we  eliminate  the  abnormal  prices  for  rice 
during  the  Indian  famine  years,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rupee  value 
of  this  commodity  and  also  the  price  of  labor  have  practically  re- 
mained stationary  for  30  years.  Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Leake  was  in 
he  colony,  and  he  can  vouch  for  the  price  being  the  same  then  as  it  is 
now. 

2449.  Has  not  the  price  of  rice  risen  f — 'No,  it  is  the  same  today  as 
it  was  20  or  30  years  ago,  further  than  the  abnormal  changes  that  I 
have  mentioned.  By  the  lowered  gold  value  of  silver  there  is  a  saving 
in  the  Colony's  bill  for  imported  rice  of  750,000^.  sterling.  This  does 
not  represent  it  all,  because  all  the  curry  stuffs,  the  fish,  and  other 
foods  are  imported  from  India,  and  the  total  saving  can  not  be  short  of 
1,000,000/.  When  the  rupee  was  at  par  the  sterling  value  of  the 
labourer's  wage  was  8d.  per  day,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  5d,  He  is,*however,  able  to  buy  with  this  5d.  as  much  food  and 
necessary  clothing  (which  latter  is  now  manufactured  locally  or  in 
India)  as  he  formerly  had  to  pay  Sd.  for.    As,  therefore,  a  fall  in  the 
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gold  value  of  the  rupee  has  brought  about  a  corresponding  fall  in  the 
gold  price  of  labour,  and  consequently  in  the  cost  of  production,  it 
naturally  follows  that  a  rise  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  would  bave 
the  reverse  effect.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  fall  in  the  gold  value 
of  silver,  the  price  of  Ceylon  tea  is  to-day  exactly  the  same  as  it  was 
eleven  years  ago;  and  any  intermediate  fluctuations  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  brought  about,  not  by  the  influence  of  exchange,  but  by  the 
relations  between  supply  and  demand. 

2450.  The  price  of  tea ;  are  you  speaking  there  of  the  gold  price  !— 
The  gold  price.  The  gold  price  of  Ceylon  tea  rose  ste^ily  between 
1880  and  1885,  although  the  value  of  silver  steadily  fell  during  that 
period.  The  reason  for  this  apparently  extraordinary  state  of  things 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1880  Ceylon  tea  was  a  comparatively  un- 
known article,  and  there  was  no  special  demand  for  it.  In  that  year 
we  only  exported,  I  think,  about  350,000  lbs. ;  now  we  export  about 
70,000,000  lbs.  Its  good  qualities  rapidly  became  known,  and,  the 
demand  getting  ahe^  of  supply,  average  prices  advanced  in  that 
period  to  the  extent  of  5d.  per  pound.  From  1885  up  to  the  present 
time  there  has  been  a  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  tea,  but  this  is 
fiilly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  Ceylon  alone*  having  increased  the 
world's  supply  in  seven  years  by  66,000,000  lbs.  per  annum.  To  farther 
show  that  the  value  of  silver  has  not  affected  the  price  of  this  staple, 
it  may  be  stated  that,  although  the  average  rate  of  exchange  for  1892 
has  been  2^d.  below  that  of  the  ijrevious  year,  still  the  average  price 
of  Ceylon  teas  has  remained  the  same. 

2451.  The  gold  price! — ^The  gold  price.    I  am  always  referring  to  the 
gold  price  here,  and  at  the  present  moment,  although  exchange  was 
practically  never  lower,  we  are  getting  a  better  price  for  our  tea  than 
for  the  last  two  years.    From  tlie  beginning  of  the  Ceylon  tea  enter- 
prise until  to-day,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  the  value  of  the 
article  in  the  London  market  has  been  affected  by  exchange  rates,  and 
there  is  therefore  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  price  of  tea  will  increase 
were  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  raised.    It  is  maintained  that,  were  a 
gold  standard  introduced  into  India  and  Ceylon  forced  to  join  in  the 
arrangement,  it  would  so  adversely  affect  the  cost  of  production  of  tea, 
both  in  India  and  Ceylon,  as  to  open  the  door  to  China  and  Japan 
(which  are  silver-using  countries),  and  enable  them  to  place  their  teas 
on  the  London  market  at  such  a  low  cost  as  to  ruin  the  industry  of 
British-grown  tea.    Wljenever  any  tendency  to  enhanced  values  pre- 
sents itself,  China  is  always  ready  to  throw  large  quantities  of  its 
produce  on  the  market,  and  thus  preserve  the  balance  of  i)rices.    The 
raising  of  the  value  of  the  rupee  artificially  would  enable  China,  with 
a  depreciated  silver  currency,  to  send  to  this  country  a  higher  standard 
of  tea  than  at  present,  to  compete  against  the  lower  grades  of  India 
and  Ceylon  teas;  and  this  undue  advantage  of  the  means  of  cheap  pro- 
duction which  she  would  possess  would  eventually  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  successfully  enter  into  competition  with  her.    With  Ceylon 
tea  at  an  average  price  at  9(1.  per  lb.  in  the  London  market  and  the 
rupee  rehabilitated,  or  with  the  price  of  tea  at  6  J(Z.  per  lb.  at  an  exchange 
rate  of  Is.  M.^  the  enterprise  would  cease  to  be  remunerative,  and  the 
industry  would  unquestionably  become  abandoned.    It  is  not  my  prov- 
ince to  deal  with  the  question  how  a  gold  standard  in  India  would 
affect  other  Ceylon  interests,  but  it  must  appear  evident  that,  as  the 
greater  includes  the  less,  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  of  Ceylon  is 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  success  or  failure  of  its  staple  product 
Ceylon's  commercial  existence  is  essentially  dependent  on  one  product; 
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id  it  by  no  means  follows,  although  a  gold  standard  may  be  proved  to 
?  for  the  benefit  of  the  empire  of  India,  with  its  diversity  of  interests, 
lat  it  would  likewise  be  advantageous  to  the  welfare  of  the  island  ot 
eylon  to  identify  herself  with  India's  policy.  Our  currency  being  in 
idian  rupees,  we  must  perforce  participate  in  the  effects  arising  from 
oy  change  in  the  value  of  the  rupee;  but  the  agricultural  interest  of 
eylon  will  protest  against  any  artificial  ratio  of  value  being  fixed 
etween  gold  and  silver  by  the  Indian  government,  as  being  fraught 
'ith  the  gravest  danger  to  the  interests  of  Ceylon  and  its  people. 
'he«e  are  purely  views  from  the  tea  planters'  point  of  view. 

2452.  Mr.  Courtney.  You  in  Ceylon  do  not  suffer  in  consequence 
►f  external  debt! — Mr.  Leake.  Very  slightly. 

2453.  Has  there  been  any  cry  on  the  part  of  the  civil  servants  of 
)eylont — Mr.  Rutherford.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  peti- 
ion  or  expressed  opinion. — Mr.  Leake.  Their  salaries  were  all  raised 
ome  years  ago.  The  increase  of  salary  was  specially  to  meet  the  loss 
»y  the  fall  in  the  rupee. 

2454.  Then  the  government  of  Ceylon  has  not  been  embarrassed  at 
All — Mr.  Rutherford.  Not  in  the  slightest. 

2455.  By  the  divergency  of  value  between  gold  and  silver  t — ^N"ot  at 
kU.    They  have  always  had  a  surplus  balance  available  since  1882. 

2456.  And  I  suppose  you  would  say  you  might  set  up  a  currency  of 
oar  own,  if  you  were  driven  to  it! — Well,  of  course,  if  India  artificially 
aised  its  rupee,  we  would  rather  retain  the  depredated  rupee. 

2457-  Would  there  be  any  great  difficulty  in  your  having  a  mint  and 
ainting  rupees t — I  do  not  see  what  difficulty  there  would  be. 

2458.  So  as  to  dissociate  you  from  any  change  that  might  happen 
a  India? — Yes. 

2459.  Sir  REGINALD  Welby.  You  might  have  your  own  rupee t — 
t  is  perfectly  possible,  of  course;  but  it  would  require  to  be  a  dis- 
inctly  different  coin,  because,  were  it  not  so,  you  would  have  one  value 
Q  India  and  another  in  Ceylon  for  the  same  coin. 

24W.  Mr.  Courtney.  If  there  was  a  real  ground  for  an  alteration  in 
ndia  from  causes  which  do  not  prevail  with  you,  you  might  ]>lead  to 
«main  as  you  are,  with  a  mint  of  your  own.  Then  I  snpi)ose  you  would 
ejoice  in  the  change  of  India? — It  would  perhaps  be  to  our  advantage 
ks  against  India. 

2461.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  your  better  line! — Mr.  Leake. 
Clie  question  would  be  whether  our  rupees  could  be  kept,  under  such 
circumstances,  at  the  lower  value. 

2402.  Why  not?  You  would  then  apparently  have  all  the  advantages 
>f  an  Indian  rui>ee,  as  against  the  Indian  producer,  who,  I  suppose,  is 
rour  greatest  rival  in  tea! — That  and  China. 

2403.  Which  is  the  more  formidable  rival?— Mr.  Eutherford.  We 
io  not  look  upon  India  as  a  rival.  Its  tea  trade  runs  concurrently 
¥ith  ours.  We  get  the  same  price,  and  the  country  can  take  all  the 
)roduce  of  both  India  and  Ceylon  and  more;  the  balance  required  is 
(upplied  by  China.  China  is  the  country  that  keeps  the  price  of  tea 
lown,  because,  if  we  had  short  crops  in  India  and  Ceylon,  naturally 
jfe  would  get  higher  prices;  but  that  does  not  follow,  because  China 
s  able  to  send  the  deficit  to  this  country,  and  so  keeps  the  price  down. 

:f464.  Have  not  the  Indian  tea  and  Ceylon  tea  much  the  same  quali- 
ies  for  a  mixture  with  Chinese  tea? — Indian  tea  gives  strength,  and 
Ceylon  tea  flavor. 

^^405,  Aud  therelore,  if  a  change  were  udox)ted  to  the  injury  of  the 
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Indinn  planter,  it  is  the  Ceylon  planter  that  would  especially  get  tlie 
benefit? — Yes,  we  would,  under  certain  circumstances. 

2466.  Sir  Eeginald  Wblby.  Would  there  be  any  special  difficulty 
to  you,  do  you  think,  in  your  getting  a  separate  currency;  would  your 
relations  with  India  not  expose  you  to  great  difficulties,  if  they  adopted 
a  gold  standard  and  you  kept  to  the  silver? — I  should  not  think  so. 

2467.  Therefore  you  do  not  look  upon  your  condition  as  being  insep- 
erably  bound  with  India,  whatever  India  does? — No.  Mr.  Leake.  The 
commercial  communication  is  very  close.  Eice  is  very  largely  imported 
into  Geylon,  and  it  all  comes  from  India. 

2  ;68.  Mr.  Courtney.  I  see  yon  give  the  total  value  of  exports  and 
imports  at  10,500,000^? — Mr.  Euthebford.  Yes. 

2469.  Do  you  know  what  the  exports  were  alone? — ^They  were  prac- 
tically half  of  each. 

2470.  5,260,000Z.  exports,  and  out  of  that  about  half  to  the  United 
Kingdom? — ^Nearly  two-thirds  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

2471.  Well,  now,  if  a  change  were  made  and  you  were  brought  into 
it,  your  competition  with  the  Indian  producer  would  not  be  affected!— 
Kot  at  all;  it  would  be  only  affected  as  regards  China  and  Japan,  which 
would  be  working  with  a  lower  gold  value  of  silver. 

2472.  But  you  are  persuaded  that,  in  competition  with  China,  yoa 
would  suflfer  an  injury? — Most  undoubtedly. 

2473.  Well,  now,  why? — Well,  they  would  be  able  to  produce  a  high® 
standard  of  tea  for  the  same  money  it  costs  them  now  to  produce  an 
inferior  tea.  It  is  simply  the  low  quality  of  China  tea  in  its  lower 
grades  that  keeps  it  from  going  into  consumption  here;  but,  if  they 
could  produce  the  tea  cheaper,  of  course  they  would  send  to  this  coun- 
try a  higher  standard  of  tea. 

2474.  Do  you  think  the  real  wages  of  your  labourers  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  alteration  of  the  standard? — I  do,  as  affecting  the  pro- 
ducer, but  not  as  affecting  the  labourer. 

2475.  Does  not  the  cultivator  get  paid  just  enough  to  live  upon,  and 
no  more? — Oh,  not  at  aU;  he  annuaUy  remits  to  India  very  large  sums 
from  his  savings. 

2476.  You  import  a  good  deal  of  labour  from  India? — ^AU  the  estate 
labour  is  imported  from  India. 

2477.  Does  it  return  to  India  after  a  time? — Well,  a  proportion  of  it 
does,  and  others  settle  in  the  country.  During  the  failure  of  coffee,  the 
coolies  did  return  to  India  and  settle  there,  but  with  the  tea  enterprise 
they  have  come  back  again,  and  they  are  now  settling  in  Ceylon  on  the 
estates. 

2478.  Well,  the  real  wages  of  labour  you  tell  us  have  been  unaltered 
for  30  years? — ^The  rupee  silver  value  of  labor. 

2479.  And  the  prices  of  commodities  which  the  laborer  consumes, 
have  they  been  much  altered? — ^They  practically  remain  the  same. 

2480.  Then  the  real  wages  of  the  labourer  have  been  unaltered  for  30 
years? — ^Yes,  in  sQver. 

2481.  The  real  wages;  what  he  wants  to  eat  and  to  clothe  himself 
with? — Yes. 

2482.  Have  been  unaltered  for  30  years? — ^Yes. 

2483.  Why  should  not  that  unalteration  of  real  wages  continue, 
although  the  nominal  wages  might  be  changed? 

Mr.  Leake.  While  the  rupee  was  going  the  other  way,  the  nominal 
wages  did  not  alter. 

2484.  Why  should  it,  if  it  went  backwards? — If  it  does  not  alter 
going  one  way,  why  should  it  alter  going  the  other  way? 
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2485.  That  is  what  I  put  to  youf — ^There  is  no  reason. 

2486.  Then,  are  you  alarmed  about  nothing f — Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Rutherford.  It  would  not  alter  its  silver  value,  but  it  would 
alter  it«  gold  value. 

2487.  The  change  in  the  value  of  the  rupee,  relatively  to  the  sover- 
eign, has  not  affected  the  real  wages  of  labour  or  the  cost  of  porduction 
in  Ceylon  at  all,  where  the  rupee  is  declining! — Certainly  it  has,  its 
gold  value. 

2488.  No.  You  say  it  is  exactly  the  same,  the  real  wages  f — ^The  real 
wages  in  silver  remain  the  same. 

2489.  The  actual  things  which  the  man  would  ultimately  buy,  his 
food  and  his  clothing  and  other  things,  have  not  been  altered  at  allf — 
No. 

2490.  Now,  why  should  a  change  hapx)en,  with  the  reverse  process, 
if  it  could  be  instituted,  of  putting  the  rupee  back! — There  would  be 
no  alteration  in  the  silver  value,  but  in  the  gold  value;  and,  as  we  sell 
our  produce  in  gold,  the  profit  would  be  less,  the  cost  of  production  be- 
ing more.  Mr.  Leake.  The  real  value  and  the  rupee  value  would  re- 
main the  same,  but  the  gold  value  would  be  much  higher.  Mr.  Euth- 
erford.  I  take  it,  the  real  value  to  the  laborer  is  merely  the  rupee 
value. 

2491.  No,  I  have  endeavoured  to  sever  in  your  mind  the  two  things 
and  I  thought  you  did.  I  wish  you  would  keep  them,  if  you  could, 
apart  from  one  another. 

2492.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  If  the  rupee  rose  would  you  have  to 
pay  the  men  the  same  quantity  of  rupees  as  before,  or  practically  the 
same  quantity  of  rice  and  clothing  as  before! — We  would  have  to  pay 
the  same  quantity  of  rupees. 

2493.  Mr.  Courtney.  Then  he  would  gain  by  it,  and  get  so  much 
more  rice  and  clothing  ! — Mr.  Leake.  He  would  get  the  same  quantity 
of  rice  and  clothing  for  the  same  quantity  of  rupees,  but  the  gold  value 
would  be  very  different.  We  sell  at  home  for  gold;  our  price  would 
go  a  very  much  shorter  distance. 

2494.  If  he  got  the  same  quantity  of  rupees,  and  the  rupee  had 
risen  in  value,  he  would  get  a  larger  quantity,  would  he  not,  of  rice 
and  clothing! — Mr.  Eutherford.  No.  Mr.  Leake.  The  real  value 
and  the  rupee  value  will  remain  the  same,  but  the  gold  value  will  alter; 
and  we  shall  get  a  very  much  less  number  of  rupees  to  pay  the  same 
quantity  of  labour,  and  the  same  quantity  of  rice  and  clothing.  Mr. 
Rutherford.  He  gets  the  same  when  the  rupee  is  at  par  as  he  gets 
when  the  rupee  is  at  Is,  3d, ;  he  does  not  get  a  larger  quantity  of  rice 
for  the  same  number  of  rupees  when  the  rupee  rises  in  value. 

2495.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  You  get  a  smaller  number  of  rupees  to 
pay  with! — Mr.  Leake.  That  is  it. 

249G.  Then  would  you  not  pay  him  a  smaller  quantity  of  rupees! — 
Well,  we  have  not  paid  him  a  larger  quantity  of  rupees  while  it  has 
been  going  the  other  way;  therefore  we  should  not  pay  him  a  smaller 
quantity  of  rupees. 

2497.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  Therefore  his  wages  would  rise  as 
&r  as  the  employer  was  concerned;  you  would  give  him  the  same 
number  of  rupees!  —  Tbey  would  buy  the  same  as  before,  but  we 
should  get  less  rupees  for  the  producje. 

2498.  We  had  some  information  put  before  us  from  India,  that,  while 
a  gi'eat  quantity  of  articles  in  India  have  remained  constant  in  price 
during  this  time,  rice  is  one  of  the  things  that  has  risen  considerably, 
by  the  market  price  taken  throughout  India;  and  I  was  rather  sur- 
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prised  to  hear  yon  say  that  rice  has  not  risen  in  Oeylonf — Mr.  Lease. 
I  was  inquiring  what  rice  was  selling  at  on  the  estates,  and  I  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  still  between  three  and  four  rupees  a  bushel,  which 
was  the  regular  rate  30  years  ago.  The  Ceylon  rice  chiefly  comes  from 
the  south  of  India.  There  may  be  other  parts  of  India  where  it  has 
risen  in  price. 

2499.  Where  does  your  rice  come  from,  Madras! — Well,  chiefly  the 
Madras  Presidency. 

2500.  You  do  not  get  the  Burmah  rice! — No;  I  have  known  of  Bur 
mah  rice  being  used  in  times  of  fit  mine. 

2501.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  The  average  price  of  rice  at  Madras  in 
the  Ave  years  ending  1874  was  104,  the  next  five  years  111,  the  next 
five  years  158,  the  next  five  years  it  goes  down  to  100  again,  and  then 
to  119,  and  now  it  is  145 ;  the  price  is  very  irregular! — Yes,  the  famines 
cause  the  irregularity.  I  have  bought  rice  at  16  rupees  a  bushel  in 
Ceylon,  in  1866;  in  fact,  we  were  nearly  starving  on  the  estates. 

2502.  Mr.  Ooubtney.  Your  position  is  that  you  pay  your  labourer 
about  one-third  of  a  rupee  a  day! — Mr.  Rutherfobd.   That  is  so. 

2503.  And  that  has  been  so  continuously! — Yes,  about  one-third  of 
a  rupee. 

2504.  About  one-third  of  a  rupee  brings  him  as  much  now*  as  it  did 
20  years  ago! — ^Yes. 

2505.  But  that  you  get  a  greater  number  of  rupees  for  your  pro- 
duce than  you  did  years  ago! — Yes. 

2506.  And  that  any  alteration  in  the  rupee  would  afiect  the  number 
of  rupees  that  you  would  get  for  your  produce — alteration  in  the  ru- 
pee in  relation  to  the  sovereign! — Mr.  Leake.  That  is  the  whole 
point;  we  should  get  fewer  rupees,  the  rice  would  remain  the  same. 

2507.  Now  you  say  there  is  no  evidence  at  all,  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  proof,  that  the  value  of  tea  in  the  London  market  has  been  affected 
by  exchange  rates! — Mr.  Rutheefobd.  Just  so. 

2508.  I  see  that  the  value  of  tea  has  been  continuously  decliniDg, 
you  might  say  from  1885  when  it  rose  to  15cf.  per  lb.! — Yes. 

2509.  But  there  is  one  year  in  which  it  did  not  decline;  it  fell  con- 
siderably between  1885  and  1886,  again  between  1886  and  1887,  again 
between  1887  and  1888,  again  between  1888  and  1889,  but  not  between 
1889  and  1890.  It  fell  again  between  1890  and  1891,  and  between  1891 
and  1892.  Well  now,  that  one  year  in  which  it  did  not  decline  is  the 
year  in  which  the  ratio  went  up! — Mr.  Leake.  It  has  gone  up  2(1 
now,  and  the  rupee  was  never  lower.  Mr.  Kutheefoed.  The  rupee 
was  never  lower  than  it  has  been  the  last  month  or  two,  and  Ceylon 
tea  is  higher  now  than  it  has  been  any  time  within  the  last  two  years. 

2510.  Can  you  give  any  rescson  why! —I  give  the  reason  that  the 
price  of  tea  has  been  solely  affected  by  the  supply  and  demand. 

2511.  Ko,  I  mean  the  arrest  in  that  year  1889  of  what  may  be  called 
a  continuous  decline,  contemporaneously  with  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  exchange! — Mr.  Leake.  The  reduction  of  duty,  and  the  very  great 
increase  of  consumption  that  followed. 

2512.  That  was  the  cause! —  I  think  it  may  have  been  so. 

2513.  There  is  at  all  events  a  suggestion  of  connexion  between  the 
two  things  there! — Mr.  Rutheefoed.  If  there  had  been  any  con- 
nexion between  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  price  of  tea,  then  the 
price  would  have  risen  Id,  or  2d.  a  pound,  instead  of  remaining  the  same. 

2514.  Not  if  its  normal  course  had  been  one  of  decline;  it  is  enough 
that  it  is  arrested! — ^No;  between  188^>  and  1890  the  exclranpfc  went  up. 

2515.  I  know  it  did,  and  simultaneoiisly  the  price  of  tea  stopi)ed 
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llingt — Mr.  Rutherford.  It  may  have  been  from  the  cause  that  Mr. 
jake  mentions,  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  as  there  was  conse- 
lently  a  demand  for  a  better  class  of  tea.  Mr.  Leake.  There  cer- 
inly  was  a  very  great  increase  of  consumption  immediately  on  the 
idnction  of  the  duty. 

2516.  The  figures  in  this  letter  from  Mr.  Christie  do  not  give  the  im- 
3rtation8  since  1870.  I  do  not  know  why  they  have  stopped  at  that! — 
fr.  BUTHERFORD.  lu  1889  the  imports  of  Ceylon  tea  into  this  country 
ere  34,000,000,  and  in  1890  they  were  46,000,000  lbs. 

2517.  That  is  a  very  considerable  increase! — ^The  next  year  was 
5,000,000  lbs. 

2518.  Those  figures  do  not  appear  to ,  account  for  the  suspension  of 
le  fall  t — ^Mr.  Leake.  The  continuous  fall  has  been  due  to  the 
lormous  increase  in  the  quantity  sent  into  this  country. 

2519.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  And  is  the  cultivation  increasing  now? — 
[r.  BuTHERFORD.  No,  it  is  remaining  fairly  steady,  increasing  by 
robably  10,000  acres  a  year;  but  the  Government  are  not  at  all  anxious 
>  sell  any  more  land,  because  it  is  feared  were  a  large  tract  of  country 
[>ened  up  in  tea,  prices  would  go  down  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
;nder  it  unremunerative. 

2520.  You  think  that  the  fall  in  the  exchange,  the  alteration  in  the 
Nation  of  the  rupee  to  the  sovereign,  has  very  much  promoted  the  ex- 
>rt  and  the  cultivation  of  teat — It  has. 

2521.  You  attribute  to  that  cause  a  good  deal  of  the  prosperity  of 
le  tea  plantations,  as  compared  with  China,  for  instance? — Yes.  Mr. 
BAKB.  The  general  feeling  is  that  the  industry  could  never  have 
mie  into  existence  but  for  that  cause. 

2522.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  a  theoretical  question.  We  all  know 
lat  improvements  in  cultivation  and  improvements  in  carriage,  and 
minntion  of  expenses  in  either  one  or  the  other,  will  promote  the 
rodnce  of  an  article,  and  make  it  more,  that  you  have  there  an  actual 
icrease.  Well,  but  in  operations  of  exchange  there  is  no  increase  in 
le  article,  is  there?  An  operation  of  exchange  is  simply  the  relation 
Btween  the  price  in  gold  and  the^rice  in  silver? — Yes. 

2523.  There  is  no  actual  increase  in  any  material  article? — No. 

2524.  Caused  by  that,  is  there? — No. 

2525.  If  you  will  just  follow  me  for  a  moment,  there  is  no  actual 
Lcrease  in  any  material  article  caused  by  an  alteration  in  exchange, 
.  there? — ^No. 

2526.  I  can  quite  understand  that  it  may  affect  very  materially  the 
)urBe  of  business;  but,  in  a  single  operation  of  exchange,  there  is 
ot^  as  there  is  in  any  other  operation  of  trade,  any  wealth  of  any 
ind  created? — Oh,  no,  not  by  the  mere  operation  of  exchange. 

2527.  That  is  to  say,  in  any  operation  of  exchange,  what  one  person 
ains  another  loses? — Yes. 

2528.  In  an  operation  of  trade,  there  is  a  gain  to  both  parties,  an 
rdinary  operation  of  trade? — Yes. 

2529.  But,  in  an  operation  of  exchange,  what  one  person  gains 
nother  must  lose? — Yes. 

2530.  Well,  certain  persons,  as  you  have  shown,  gain  by  this 
schange;  who  loses? — I  have  lost  as  an  English  manufacturer.  The 
inglish  manufacturer  and  agriculturalist  have  lost  by  the  appreciation 
f  gold,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fall  in  prices. 

2531.  But  is  it  their  loss  that  has  made  the  tea-planters  gain? — I 
ither  think  it  is.  The  same  thing  which  weighs  down  in  this  country 
fb)  up  in  that;  there  is  a  balance. 

S.  Mis.  23 ^22 
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2532.  But  yon  can  not  trace  the  gain  of  the  one  to  the  loss  of  tbe 
other  f — Ko.  Mr.  Eutherford.  Mr.  Lea.ke  is  a  practical  illuBtratioa 
of  it.  He  exports  to  Ceylon  large  quantities  of  cement.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  price  of  cement  was  10  rupees  a  cask,  and  it  is  the  same 
price  now  in  silver.  Mr.  Leake.  Identically  the  same  price  in  silTer; 
it  is  not  the  same  price  in  gold.  We  have  certain  gold  charges  to  pay; 
to  meet  those  gold  charges,  I  have  to  give  two  tons  of  cement  where  I 
used  to  give  one,  and  in  fact  the  trade  is  beiug  ruined. 

2533.  Then  you  get  your  cement  cheaper;  you  think  the  profit  of  yonr 
tea-planting  has  gone  in  itf — That  is  my  feeling;  in  that  and  other 
goods  produced  on  gold  wages. 

2534.  You  can  not  quite  trace  that  operation,  can  yout — ^No,  there  is 
a  balancing.  Mr.  Rutherford.  The  balance  of  benefit  is  with  the 
Ceylon  planter. 

2535.  Mr.  GouRTNET.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  cement  has  gone 
down  in  selling  price  in  Ceylon,  in  consequence  of  this  operatiouof 
exchange? — Mr.  Leake.  It  is  the  same  price  in  rupees  in  Ceylon  as  it 
was  when  I  started  in  the  business  16  years  ago. 

2536.  And  I  gather  from  you  that  the  alteration  in  exchange  in  Ceylon 
has  altered  the  gold  price  in  London! — No;  what  it  appears  to  me  is 
that  the  silver  and  all  have  gone  down  together,  because  the  silver 
buys  as  much  in  Ceylon  of  many  kinds  of  English  goods  now  as  it  did 
20  years  ago,  of  all  open  competition  articles.  It  will  not  buy  so  much 
beer,  because  the  price  of  beer  in  England  has  never  altered  in  my 
lifetime,  as  far  as  I  know;  but  in  all  those  where  the  price  varies  by 
supply  and  demand,  the  price  is  the  same  in  Colombo  in  rupees  now  as 
it  was. 

2537.  The  price  in  sovereigns  here  is  diflFerentt — ^Very  different 

2538.  Now,  why  are  the  prices  here  different,  cement  being  the  prod- 
uct of  this  country  t — ^Well,  it  is  owing  to  the  general  facilities  of  busi- 
ness, I  suppose,  and  competition.  Mr.  Rutherford.  Competitiou  and 
more  factories  making  cement  now  than  ever. 

2539.  You  put  it  down  to  the  greater  facility  in  the  production  of 
cement! — Mr.  Leake.  It  is  the  competition.  There  is  no  greater  facil- 
ity in  manufacture  here,  but  the  price  in  these  far-distant  places  is 
affected  by  the  greater  facilities  of  transport,  etc. ;  freights  have  come 
down,  of  course,  enormously. 

2540.  Then  the  selling  price  free  on  board  must  have  come  down  heie 
too! — ^Very  much,  of  course;  the  selling  price  in  the  distant  colonies, 
Australia,  for  instance,  has  come  down  very  much  more  in  proiK)rtioo« 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 

Adjourned  till  Wednesday^  11th  January,  1893,  at  11  a.  m. 


[AT  THB  UTDIA  OFFIOB,  WBITSHALL,  B.  TT.J 
TENTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  nth  JANUARY,  1893. 

Present:  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  the  lord  high  chancellor,  the 
chairman,  presiding.  The  Eight  Hon.  Leonard  Henry  Oourtney,  K.  P. 
Sir  Eeginald  Earle  Welby,  G.  0.  B.  Lieut.-6eneral  Eichard  Strachey, 
0.  s.  I.  Mr.  Arthur  Godley,  0.  B.  Mr.  Bertram  Wodehoose  Goniei 
Mr.  Henry  Waterfleld^  0.  B.,  secretary. 
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[R.  HEHEY  COKE,  OF  MESSRS.  DAVII)  SASSOOE  &  CO.,  CALLED  IE 

AED  EXAMDTED. 

2541.  Chairman.  Mr.  Goke,  yoa  come  before  us  as  representing  the 
rm  of  Messrs.  David  Sassoon  &  Co.,  East  India  and  China  merchants  f — 
Tes,  my  lord. 

2542.  They  carry  on  business  between  England  and  India  and 
Ihina  t — ^Yes,  my  lord. 

2543.  Has  difficulty  been  experienced  by  your  firm  in  conducting 
heir  business,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  exchange  t — Yes,  my  lord. 

2544.  And  do  you  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  some  change 
hould  be  made  in  the  financial  relations  between  England  and  India 
s  regards  the  currency  t — I  do,  my  lord. 

25^.  You  base  that  upon  the  altered  conditions  of  silver  in  the 
monetary  system  of  the  world,  as  compared  with  the  period  before  the 
aU  in  silver  began  t — I  do,  and  particularly  upon  the  altered  condi- 
ions  as  compared  with  the  period  when  silver  was  adopted  by  law  as 
he  currency  of  India. 

2546.  What  do  you  say  in  answer  to  those  who  urge  that  silver 
bould  be  allowed  to  find  its  natural  level  in  relation  to  gold  f — I  say 
hat  there  is  no  natural  level  between  silver  and  gold  when  silver  has 
become  a  commodity;  the  argument  of  the  cost  of  production  is  per- 
3ctly  fallacious,  because  the  cost  of  production  varies  with  the  market 
rice  of  the  article;  in  my  experience  I  have  known  an  article  of  trade 
rhich  lost  money  in  production  at  SOs.  a  cwt.  and  is  now  being  made 
1 15«.  a  cwt.  That  shows  how  the  cost  of  production  in  commodities 
aries.  - 

2547.  Mr.  Courtney.  Would  you  explain;  I  can  not  follow  your 
gores;  would  you  explain  what  that  exactly  means  with  respect  to 
hat  commodity! — Well,  the  case  I  am  thinking  of  is  the  production  of 
ugar  in  Demerara. 

2548.  Well,  what  has  happened  to  that;  stick  to  that  first t — ^The 
larket  price  was  30«.  a  cwt.  to  my  own  knowledge  as  a  trustee  of  a 
arge  estate.  It  lost  money  in  the  production  at  30«.,  and  the  estate 
tad  to  be  given  up,  but  the  improvements  and  reductions  in  the  cost 
if  manufacture  now  enable  the  new  owners  to  carry  it  on  at  the  price 
if  15s. 

2549.  What  moral  do  you  deduce  from  thatt — ^The  moral  that  I  de- 
Luce  from  that  is  that  the  cost  of  production  varied  with  the  market 
>rice  of  the  article. 

2550.  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  fall  in  the  market  price 
itimulated  improvements  in  production  which  reduced  its  costt — Ex- 
kctly  so,  my  lord,  and  reduction  of  labour.  And,  to  come  nearer  home, 
et  me  mention  cotton  goods;  8^- lb.  shirtings  some  years  ago  could 
icarcely  be  produced  to  sell  at  a  profit  in  India  at  6  rupees — ^but  the 
lame  standard  is  now  being  sold  at  about  3  rupees  8  annas,  and  the 
»st  of  production  has  come  down  with  the  market  price  of  the  article. 

2551.  Which  followed  the  other  f  Did  the  market  price  fall,  and  then 
he  cost  of  production  fall! — The  cost  of  production,  my  lord,  followed 
he  market  price,  and  the  market  price  fell  with  the  fall  in  exchange. 
I  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  give  you  an  illustration.  The  native  who 
x>nBigns  wheat  to  me  for  sale  thinks  in  silver;  he  makes  out  his  invoice 
n  rupees,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  realize  as  near  his  silver  price  as  I  can. 
^.t  2*.  the  rui)ee,  20  rupees'  worth  of  wheat  should  fetch  40«.  to  cover 
iost^  and  all  merchants  trading  with  silver-using  countries,  influenced 
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only  by  exchange,  and  other  things  being  equal,  would  adhere  to  this 
price;  but,  when  the  rupee  falls  to  !«•  6i^.,  the  relative  value  of  the 
same  quantity  of  wheat  becomes  30«.;  Indian  wheat  falls,  and  brings 
all  other  wheat  down  with  it. 

2552.  Why  do  you  say  Indian  wheat  will  bring  all  other  wheat  down 
with  it! — Because  it  comes  into  competition  with  every  other  kind  of 
wheat  in  this  country,  and  is  more  in  demand  than  any  other  wheat,  on 
account  of  its  hardness  and  whiteness. 

2553.  But  that  surely  must  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  Indian 
wheat.as  compared  with  other  wheaU — My  lord,  I  said  other  thinp 
being  equal.  I  am  only  taking  the  abstract  argument.  I  do  not  deny 
that  supply  and  demand  influence  price.  But  my  point  is  this,  that, 
the  sterling  price  of  India  wheat,  and  indeed  of  all  Indian  produce, 
having  fallen,  astrugglecommenced  with  Manchester  manufacturers  for 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  of  piece-goods,  which  they  were 
unable  to  withstand;  and,  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  the  cost 
ot  production  was  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  fallen  rupee.  Bat 
the  want  of  fixity,  and  the  great  fluctuations  that  have  occurred  of 
late  years,  have  increased  the  difficulty  of  conducting  every  kind  of 
business  with  India.  This  view  of  the  situatiou  is  held  by  many  of 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  Lancashire. 

2554.  Do  you  know  that  many  of  those  in  the  Lancashire  trade  who 
are  in  favour  of  bimetallism  have  expressed  themselves  strongly 
against  a  gold  standard? — I  know,  my  lord,  that  they  have  done  so 
lately.    Your  lordship  means  a  gold  standard  for  India. 

2555.  Yest — Yes,  I  have  been  in  Manchester  at  a  meeting  since  the 
return  of  Sir  William  Houldsworth  from  the  conference. 

2556.  Their  fear  is  that  it  will  dislocate  to  a  great  extent  their  trade 
with  China  and  other  silver-using  countries,  and  that  the  increased 
fall  of  silver  which  is  likely  to  result  from  adopting  a  gold  standard  by 
closing  the  mints  would  prejudice  very  much  their  China  trade!— If 
you  will  let  me  enlarge  upon  that  a  little— 

2557.  Yes! — I  should  say  that  there  are  two  reasons  why  the  Man- 
chester chamber  of  commerce  came  to  that  resolution;  one  is  that 
there  are  almost  evenly  balanced  parties  now  in  Manchester  between 
bimetallism  and  monometallism,  and  the  bimetallists  feel  that  their  case 
would  be  weakened  if  India  made  some  arrangement  index>endent  of 
general  bimetallism.  The  monometallists,  on  the  other  hand,  desire  to 
leave  things  as  they  are,  because  the  acknowledgment  that  any  change 
were  necessary  as  regards  India  would  indicate  a  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  faith.  But  I  do  not  consider  that  the  resolution  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  Manchester  is  a  true  indication  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire. 

2558.  But  the  advocacy  of  bimetallism,  as  far  as  Lancashire  is  con- 
cerned, was  in  the  main  in  order  to  obtain  fixity  of  exchange,  was  it 
not! — Quite  so. 

2559.  Then,  if  they  obtain  that  by  means  of  a  gold  standard,  why 
should  they  be  so  much  concerned  that  it  is  not  obtained  by  bi- 
metallism!— They  fear  the  eflPect  which  may  be  produced  ux>on  the 
trade  of  England  with  other  silver-using  countries;  but  it  appears  to 
me  that,  if  general  bimetallism  can  not  be  obtained,  India  must  take 
care  of  herself.  I  can  not  see  why  the  interests  of  India  should  be 
sacrificed  for  the  trade  of  England  with  other  silver-using  countries. 
This  is  a  question  that  I  have  discussed  with  a  Chile  merchant.  He 
acknowledges  that,  bimetallism  not  being  within  practical  reach,  it 
seems  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  for  India. 
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2560.  Have  you  considered  the  effect  which,  it  has  been  suggested, 
nijjht  arise  as  regards  India's  trade  with  silver-using  countries,  if  you 
lad  a  closing  of  the  mints  and  a  heavy  fall  in  silvert — I  tliink,  my 
ord,  the  Indian  trade  with  China  is  small  compared  with  the  trade  of 
[ndia  with  the  gold-using  countries;  I  acknowledge  that  there  would  be 
I  ditllculty;  but,  after  discussing  the  question  with  the  partners  of  our 
arm,  who  have  been  a  great  deal  in  China,  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  difficulty  will  adjust  itself,  for  tliis  reason:  the 
exchange  between  China  and  India  is  interlaced  with  the  exchange 
with  England.  They  all  hang  upon  one  another,  and,  if  there  should 
happen  to  be  a  balance  of  tra^e  between  India  and  China  in  favor  of 
India  which  would  necessitate  the  transmission  from  China  of  silver  to 
pay  for  it,  certainly,  in  any  currency  arrangements  that  would  be  made, 
there  must  be  provision  for  the  coining  of  a  certain  amount  of  silver, 
because  the  general  balance  of  trade  must  always  be  in  favor  of  India, 
and  I  do  not  consider  that  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  rate  of  exchange 
would  prevent  that  silver  coming  from  China. 

25G1.  But  the  same  amount  of  silver,  of  course,  would  have  less  pur- 
chasing power  in  India,  supposing  you  had  a  fall  in  silver  and  you 
rendered  your  rupee  stationary  as  compared  with  gold! — Yes,  my  lord; 
then,  if  the  China  people  do  not  fall  in  with  some  arrangement  of  this 
kind,  they  must  pay  mofe  silver;  but  I  think  that  the  China  difficulty 
is  so  small  compared  with  the  gi*eater  difficulty  of  India's  trade  with 
England,  and  India's  political  relations  with  England,  that  we  must 
not  let  a  small  stone  stand  in  the  way  of  moving  a  great  machine. 

2562.  The  trade  of  India  with  silver-using  countries  is  about  half 
what  it  is  with  gold-using  countries  t — I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount. 

25(i3.  I  think  it  is  something  like  that;  it  is  not  such  a  very  small 
matter. 

2564.  Mr.  CtJRRiB.  Twenty-seven  against  60  f 

2565.  Chairman.  About  one  third  of  the  whole,  about  one-half  what 
it  is  with  gold-using  countries! — Before  leaving  that  question  I  may 
mention  that,  in  the  course  of  our  experience  as  large  traders  between 
India  and  China,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  without  the  banks; 
in  other  words,  to  provide  our  own  means  of  exchange;  we  bought  gold 
t)ars  in  China  to  a  large  extent,  and  it  would  probably  be  found  that,  if 
lifficulty  occurred  with  regard  to  silver,  gold  would  be  remitted. 

2566.  Mr.  CuBRiE.  I  suppose  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  China 
to  discharge  her  engagemei>ts  in  silver,  is  it;  silver  is  only  sent  if  silver 
were  accepted  by  the  trader! — ^The  way  in  which  it  is  done  now  is  that 
China  consigns  a  large  portion  of  her  produce  to  England,  and  the 
proceeds  are  remitted  back  to  India  in  discharge  of  the  indebtedness 
of  China  to  India.  It  is  a  triangular  business,  and  China  must  fall  in 
with  any  new  system. 

2567.  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  remedy  which  ought  to 
be  adopted  in  order  to  fix  the  exchange! — I  suppose,  my  lord,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  go  into  the  reasons  why  there  should  be  a  change;  why 
the  Government  should  interfere  to  stop  the  fall  in  exchange.  I  sup- 
pose that  has  been  before  the  committee. 

2568.  In  what  direction;  on  account  of  the  want  of  stability  ! — In 
the  serious  loss  to  the  Government  itself  in  the  remittance  to  meet 
sterling  obligations,  and  the  further  unknown  loss  which  may  be  in- 
curred. 

2569.  All  that  we  have  had  before  us  ! — ^And  the  depreciation  in  the 
sterling  value  of  all  capital  invested  in  India,  by  which  India  has  been 
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developed  daring  the  last  50  years,  and  the  stoppage  of  all  further  in- 
yestmeints.    All  that  has  been  considered,  I  suppose. 

2570.  Yes — ^The  injastice  of  paying  European  officials  the  same  sal- 
aries in  a  depreciated  currency  as  when  the  rupee  was  worth  2s.,  and 
the  increased  expenditure  necessary  to  provide  equitable  remuDera- 
tion.  I  say  all  that  is  acknowledged.  The  difficulty  of  conducting  the 
trade  between  India  and  gold-using  nations,  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
fixed  basis  of  exchange;  the  banks  may  provide  momentary  relief,  but 
eventually  the  losses  fall  on  the  banks;  some  fail,  some  reconstract, 
and  most  of  them  are  crippled.  Some  years  ago  I  had  oorrespondenoe 
with  the  late  Sir  Louis  Mallet  at  this  office,  when  this  difficulty  was 
only  beginning,  when  exchange  was  la.  9d. ;  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet  osed 
these  words  at  the  time  in  a  letter  to  me,  <<  that  the  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  India  with  England  are  such  that  it  would  be  ab 
solutely  necessary,  sooner  or  later,  to  come  to  some  basis  of  exchange 
upon  which  the  business  should  be  carried  on."  That  was  10  or  12 
years  ago. 

2571.  Has  not  experience,  however,  shown  that  during  those  10  or  12 
years  there  has  been  a  great  fall,  and  matters  have  adjusted  themselyes 
without  any  serious  difficulty  t — Oh,  no;  do  not  say  that,  my  lord. 

2572.  I  am  speaking  now  simply  of  the  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  this  country;  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  commercial 
relations  at  allf — ^The  business  has  certainly  been  carried  on,  but  with 
cruel  and  excruciating  losses  to  innocent  people. 

2573.  Yes,  but  Sir  Louis  Mallet's  observation  had  relation  to  tJie 
difficulty  of  the  Governmentt — ^It  was  with  reference  to  the  Government 
difficulty,  but  I  can  scarcely  allow  that  the  finances  of  India  have  not 
suffered  by  this;  although  there  has  been  an  adjustment,  it  is  only  due 
to  the  very  good  goveniment  of  India.  People  who  invested  their  money 
in  India  did  so  on  the  faith  of  the  good  government  of  that  country; 
but  now  the  small  investor,  equally  with  the  capitalist,  avoids  Indian 
investment. 

2574.  Mr.  GuBBiB.  India  three  per  cent  stock  is  still  quoted  at  abont 
97,  is  it  notf — That  is,  so  long  as  the  revenue  meets  the  expenditure. 
But  the  rupee  loan  stands  at  63;  and,  with  a  deficit  of  160  lakhs,  it 
would  be  very  unwise  to  attempt  an  issue  of  a  sterling  loan  of  3  to  5 
millions. 

2575.  Chaibman.  Then  what  is  the  remedy  which  you  suggest  should 
be  adopted  by  the  Government  of  India! — I  think,  my  lord,  the  rem- 
edy should  be  tentative;  that  there  should  be  fixed  a  minimum  rate 
below  which  the  Government  should  not  coin  silver  firee.  I  should  fix 
the  rate  for  the  first  year  at  la.  4(7.;  and,  if  that  were  successfid,  it 
might  be  raised  to  la.  5d.  and  la.  6d.  in  the  two  following  years.  I  am 
in  complete  accord  with  Sir  George  Chesney's  views  published  in  an 
article  in  the  "  Nineteenth  Century"  of  this  month. 

2576.  When  you  say  that  the  Government  should  refuse  to  coin  free 
under  la.  4(2.^  what  exactly  do  you  mean! — I  mean  that  the  Government 
should  stop  free  coinage  at  la.  4(2. 

2577.  Mr.  CuBBiE.  But  how  la.  4^.;  what  does  that  mean! — ^That 
means  to  say  that  on  certain  given  dates,  say,  on  Wednesdays,  when 
council  drafts  are  issued,  the  Government  should  themselves,  or  the 
representative  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  the  Bank  of  England  should 
fix  the  average  price  of  silver  for  that  week,  and  silver  going  out  by 
the  next  mail  should  pay  a  seignorage  equal  in  amount  to  the  cUfferenoe 
between  the  fixed  price  and  la.  4d. 
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2578.  Would  it  not  be  simpler  to  say  that  so  much  shoald  be  charged 
ler  ounce  of  sUver  f — It  would  come  to  the  same  tiling. 

2579.  Chairman.  You  mean  that  they  should  charge  a  seignorage 
fhich  would  make  up  the  price  to  Is.  4d.t — Yes,  my  lord;  I  am  not 
called  upon  to  produce  a  perfect  scheme;  I  am  only  suggesting  what 
>cciir8  to  me  as  a  method  that  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
luthorities  that  have  to  deal  with  it.  There  is  the  other  plan,  that  the 
Grovemment  might  say  absolutely  that  they  would  not  coin;  that  they 
sronld  take  no  seignorage;  and  many  monometallists  ihink  that  in  a 
v^ery  short  time  rupees  would  become  so  scarce  that  it  would  come  up 
to  that  price  of  1«.  4d. 

2580.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  rupee  would  come  up  to  that  price  t — 
The  rui>ee  would  come  up  to  Is,  4(2. 

2581.  Not  silver f — ^Not  silver;  that  in  a  very  short  time  rupees 
would  be  so  much  in  demand  that  the  rupee  would  come  up  to  Is.  4(7. 

2582.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  What  is  your  own  impression  of  the  effect  that 
the  closing  of  the  mints  would  produce  on  the  rate  of  exchange! — At 
the  minimum  rate. 

2583.  I  say,  what  is  your  impression;  suppose  the  mints  to  be  closed 
what  would  exchange  probably  go  tot — My  opinion  is  that,  if  the  Gov 
emment  were  to  declare  that  in  a  month  from  this  time  they  would  not 
coin  silver  below  a  minimum  ratio  of  Is.  4(2.,  before  that  time  ^irrived 
exchange  would  adjust  itself  to  Is.  4(2.,  and  that  in  a  short  time  every 
one  would  wonder  that  it  had  not  been  done  before. 

2584.  Chairman.  I  understand  Mr.  Ourri^s  question  to  be,  suppos- 
ing that  the  Government  were  simply  to  close  the  mints  without  fixing 
any  ratio  at  all,  what  would  be  the  effect? — I  think  it  would  leave  the 
trsule  almost  in  as  great  a  doubt  as  it  is  now. 

2585.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  exchange, 
supposing  the  Government  said:  "For  the  next  two  years  we  will  not 
coin  a  rupee'' t — Of  course  exchange  must  go  up,  because  silver  is 
wanted  very  considerably  in  India.  The  balance  of  trade,  after  allow- 
ing for  the  Government  16,000,0002.,  is  so  much  in  favor  of  India,  that 
gold  and  silver  must  be  sent  out,  not  as  speculation,  but  in  order  to 
pay  for  the  balance  of  trade. 

2586.  Chairman.  Yes,  but  might  that  not  be  done  then  by  means 
of  silver^ithout  its  being  coined! — Going  out  as  bar  silver! 

2587.  Yesf — I  fancy  that  the  natives  do  not  care  for  bar  silver. 

2588.  Or  going  as  gold;  large  quantities  of  gold  go  to  India  which 
are  not  coined  at  allf — Yes,  they  treasure  up  gold  more  as  a  reserve  to 
fall  back  upon  in  case  of  need.  It  does  not  pass  for  the  ordinary  re- 
quirements of  life;  it  does  not  provide  people  with  the  means  of  living; 
it  will  not  pay  wages. 

2589.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  gold  ingots  that  go 
out  do  change  hands  in  the  way  of  trade;  they  pass  from  one  person 
to  another,  do  they  not! — They  may  in  account — merchants'  accounts — 
but  not  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  paying  bills. 

2590.  Only  for  large  sums! — They  would  be  taken  as  credit,  like  any 
other  article  of  merchandise^  if  the  merchant  had  an  account  debtor 
and  creditor;  ordinary  individuals  want  current  coin  of  the  realm,  not 
a  commodity  which  has  to  be  converted  before  it  can  be  used. 

2591.  Chairman.  Except  in  respect  of  increased  population,  for  what 
would  there  be  need  of  increased  coined  money  in  India! — Because  In- 
dia is  developing  so  fast  that  the  currency  needs  of  the  population  are 
increasing  every  year.  It  is  remarkable  how  soon  coined  money  dis- 
appears in  India.    I  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  American  war,  when 
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large  sums  of  money  came  into  the  country,  and  momeiitjirily  there  was 
an  immense  advance  in  the  price  of  everything  in  Bombay;  but  in  a 
short  time  the  great  flood  of  silver  that  came  in  disappeared  among  tlie 
great  population  of  India  as  water  would  in  sand. 

2592.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  currency; 
do  you  consider  it  to  be  redundant  or  the  reverse! — I  do  not  consider 
it  to  be  redundant. 

2593.  But  are  you  aware  that  the  paper  circulation  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  past  two  years! — But  the  pai)er  circulation  is  based,  I 
suppose,  upon  the  silver  that  is  held  in  tbe  vaults. 

2594.  Quite  so;  but  I  mean,  would  not  that  seem  to  show  that  there 
was  a  redundancy  of  currency,  if  the  paper  circulation,  which  is  based 
upon  silver,  has  doubled  in  two  years! — If  the  paper  circulation  has 
doubled,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  silver,  that  was  circulating 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  collected  in  the  banks  against  that  paper. 
I  do  not  remember  to  what  extent  the  notes  are  issued  against  silver. 

2595.  It  was  as  low  as  16  crores  in  1889,  and  since  that  it  has  been 
29;  how  is  that  to  be  accounted  for! — Because  the  natives  are  getting 
a  liking  to  use  the  rolls  of  notes,  instead  of  carrying  the  bags  of  rupees 
that  they  used  to. 

2596.  But  is  not  that  a  very  sudden  rise;  such  a  change  of  habit  on 
the  part  of  the  natives  would  hanlly  take  place  in  two  years,  wonld 
it ! — If  your  argument,  sir,  is  that  that  is  an  indication  of  a  further  in- 
creased use  of  currency,  I  think  that  is  very  doubtful. 

2597.  No,  my  argument  is  not  that;  I  ask  you,  does  it  not  show  that 
there  is  a  redundancy  of  currency;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  more 
silver  imported  into  tlie  country  than  is  requii^d  for  the  purposes  of 
currency! — I  do  not  think  you  can  altogether  deduce  that  from  the 
premises. 

2598.  Then  how  would  you  account  for  it! — As  I  said  before,  that  the 
natives  are  using  the  notes  more  thaii  they  did  before,  instead  of  carry- 
ing bags  of  silver  about.  I  was  in  Bombay  when  these  not«s  came  out, 
and  the  natives  did  not  care  for  them. 

2599.  Ko,  but  the  amount  had  been  very  steady  for  many  years— we 
will  say  sometliing  like  12  to  15  crores;  all  at  once,  in  two  years,  they 
nearly  doubled.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  that,  must  there  not!— 
I  would  take  the  two  together.  I  would  allow  that  there  is  a  certain 
increase.  But,  as  I  said  before,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  sil- 
ver remitted  to  India  every  year,  as  it  was  remitted  to  India  when  the 
rui)ee  was  2«.;  so  that  to  argue  now  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  silver 
being  remitted  to  India,  because  the  rupee  is  low,  is  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  that  same  thing  existed,  sometimes  to  a  greater  and  some- 
times to  a  less  extent,  when  the  rupee  was  28, 

2G00.  Is  it  not  probable  that,  the  mints  of  India  being  the  only  mints 
practically  that  are  open  to  silver  coinage,  large  amounts  of  silver 
should  be  sent  there! — It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  this  should  be  so. 

2601.  Yes,  but  I  say,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  mints  of  India, 
being  the  only  mints  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mex- 
ico, which  are  open  to  coinage,  would  attract  silver  there  to  a  large 
extent! — I  think  only  for  the  payment  of  produce  or  for  the  payment 
of  debts.  I  think  it  is  probable,  however,  if  the  Government  were  to 
cease  selling  council  drafts  in  London,  and  were  to  buy  bills  through  a 
financial  agency  in  India,  that  then  less  silver  would  come  t©  Loudon 
and  more  might  go  to  India.  Kow  silver  comes  to  London  to  compete 
with  council  drafts. 

2602.  Ghaibman.  Do  you  think  that  alteration  of  practice  would 
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nake  any  difference,  beyond  tranBferring  the  silver  Diarket  from  Lon- 
lon  to  India? — Yes,  my  lord,  I  think  it  would.  People  would  be  more 
ifraid  to  produce  silver  at  a  low  price,  when  they  thought  that  they 
dad  lost  the  London  market. 

2003.  Then  do  you  think  that,  if  the  purchase  of  bills  in  India  were 
substituted  for  the  sale  of  bills  here,  for  Government  purposes,  it  would 
nake  a  dilVerence  in  the  rate  of  exchangef — I  think  it  would  tend  to 
prevent  the  fall  in  exchange.  I  think  the  competition  of  the  sale  of 
bills  here  every  week,  at  times  when  the  bills  are  not  wanted,  tends 
very  much  indeed  to  depreciate  the  exchange.  If  the  Government 
Bm]>loyed  a  iinaucial  agency  in  India,  either,  say,  a  state  bank  or  a 
syndicate  of  banks,  to  bu^  bills,  and  this  agency  knew  that  in  the 
Donrse  of  the  year  they  would  have  to  remit  16,000,000i.,  they  would 
take  care  to  provide  themselves  with  the  bills  at  such  time  as  the 
public  were  selling. 

2604.  Mr.  CuRUiE.  But  do  not  the  exchange  banks  do  that  business; 
io  not  the  exchange  banks  of  Loudon  practically  do  that  business  for 
[he  €k)vernment;  they  buy  the  Government  bills  or  the  greater  part  of 
:hem  and  they  receive  the  commercial  bills! — These  bills  are  ofi'ered  to 
^he  exchange  banks  when  they  do  not  want  them.  If  the  exchange 
)anks  were  receiving  remittances  from  India  every  mail,  what  they 
;all  in  bank  phraseology  over-remittances,  to  be  sent  back  in  council 
Irafts,  if  that  was  the  constant  state  of  the  trade  of  India,  then 
perhaps  it  might  not  matter;  but  many  times  of  the  year,  for  weeks 
ind  weeks  together,  the  banks  have  not  got  those  over-remittances, 
ind  they  do  not  want  to  supply  themselves  with  council  drafts  to  put 
their  agencies  in  funds;  and,  while  this  is  the  case  with  the  banks,  the 
India  office  is  still  forcing  the  bills  upon  the  market,  and  the  exchange 
L)anks  have  to  speculate  in  buying  these  bills,  sending  them  out  for 
requirements  at  another  time  of  the  year. 

2005.  Ch AIRMAN.  And  give  less  for  them  in  consequence t — ^And 
give  less  for  them  in  consequence. 

2606.  Then  do  you  suggest  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  establish  a 
state  exchange  bankf — I  have  already  said  that  the  Goverment  might 
do  better  by  employing  some  financial  agency  to  transact  their  ex- 
change business  than  throwing  their  bills  on  the  market  as  they  do 
now.  A  state  exchange  bank  or  a  syndicate  of  bankers  would  proba- 
bly undertake  the  responsibility  for  a  given  commission.  Mr.  Goschen's 
example  of  conciliating  and  employing  the  people  engaged  in  a  busi- 
ness to  carry  out  large  financial  operations  for  the  Government  might 
weU  be  followed. 

2G07.  You  think  that  the  result  would  be  that  they  would  obtain  the 
money  at  a  higher  rate  of  exchange! — Certainly,  my  lord.  But  this 
financial  agency  must  act  in  concert  with  the  Government,  like  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  treasury.  They  would  advise  Government 
as  to  the  minimum  ratio. 

2608.  In  your  view,  should  the  rate  be  fixed  from  time  to  time,  or 
permanently  fixed! — Of  the  minimum  ratio! 

2609.  Yes! — I  should  try  it  tor  one  year  on  the  budget.  I  should 
say  that,  if  the  Government  were  to  begin  on  the  Ist  of  April  next  at 
a  minimum  ratio  of  1«.  4d.j  they  should  then  see  how  exchange  ad- 
justed itself  to  that  minimum  ratio  of  la.  4d.,  and  deal  with  the  next 
budget  accordingly. 

2610.  But  would  not  the  effect  of  fixing  a  rate  of  1«.  4d.  on  the  1st 
of  April  next  be  to  enormously  stimulate  the  shipments  of  silver  to 
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India t — In  the  first  place  I  dare  say  it  would,  in  order  to  get  there 
before  the  rate  came  out. 

2611.  That  would  rather  aggravate  the  diflBculty? — For  the  moment, 
but  that  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  time; 
and  I  think  the  time  should  be  fixed  so  that  all  engagements  should  be 
carried  through  without  coming  under  the  new  system;  a  month  would 
be  sufficient  for  that. 

2612.  Do  you  think  that  these  pending  engagements  are  of  a  very 
large  amountf — ^They  are  at  the  minimum  at  this  moment. 

2613.  At  the  very  minimum  f — ^At  this  moment  they  are  at  the  very 
minimum. 

2614.  Not  very  large  f — Everybody  is  working  from  hand  to  month. 
Of  my  own  knowledge,  I  may  tell  you  that  the  silver  brokers  are  trying 
to  force  sales  from  America  for  three  months  forward.  It  has  been 
done  as  low  as  37f ,  and  I  believe  if  anybody  would  bid  for  a  large 
amount  for  three  months  at  37  they  would  get  it  directly.  There  i& 
very  great  eagerness  shown  from  America  to  sell  silver  forward. 

2616.  Lieut.-General  Strachey.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the 
exact  circumstances  under  which  the  large  imports  of  silver  into  India 
took  place  in  1890  !  They  rose  from  1888,  when  the  net  imports  of  silver 
into  India  were  8,500,000  crores,  in  1889  to  10,100,000  crores,  and  in  1890 
to  16,027,000  crores. — I  think,  sir,  you  will  see  almost  as  great  varia- 
tions as  that  if  you  will  go  back  20  years. 

2616.  Never;  nothing  like  it.  But  more,  let  me  ask  you  if  yon  are 
aware  that,  after  those  16  crores  were  imported  in  1890,  there  was  a 
sudden  increase  in  the  last  six  months  of  that  year  in  the  issue  of  cur- 
rency notes,  of  11 J  crores  of  rupees! — ^Yes. 

2617.  And  that  this  money  remained  in  the  banks,  and  is  apparently 
in  the  banks  still  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta! — Yes. 

2618.  What  I  asked  was,  whether  you  had  any  specific  knowledge 
of  what  were  the  exact  circumstances  under  which  that  silver  was  sent 
to  India! — I  do  not  remember. 

2619.  Did  that  arise  in  the  sort  of  way  that  you  were  just  now  re- 
ferring to,  that  is,  I  will  not  say  that  sales  were  forced,  but  sales  were 
stimulated  from  America! — Speculation  in  silver,  sir;  most  probably 
that  was  the  time  when  there  was  more  speculation  in  silver  and  iu 
government  paper  than  anything  that  I  have  known,  namely,  when 
the  Sherman  act  was  passed  in  America. 

2620.  This  was  the  time  of  passing  the  Sherman  act! — Oh,  of  course. 
The  consequences  of  that  act  have  been  most  disastrous  to  all  persons 
connected  with  silver  investments.  Not  only  silver,  but  rupee  paper, 
was  largely  purchased,  in  the  belief  that  stability  had  at  last  been  at- 
tained; and  the  heavy  shipments  to  India,  consequent  on  the  passing 
of  that  act,  explain  the  temporary  redundancy  of  currency  referred  to 
in  previous  questions  by  Mr.  Currie.  A  new  bank,  of  which  I  am  a 
director,  not  for  speculation,  but  as  a  temporary  deposit,  chose  to  place 
a  portion  of  its  first  capital  in  the  s^fe  keeping  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  in  their  last  published  account  had  to  write  oflF  5O,O00Z.  in 
consequence.  Trust  funds  and  the  savings  of  government  sarvants  in 
India  have  disappeared,  with  the  breakdowii  of  the  Indian  currency 
system.  All  that  is  now  asked  is  that  the  Government  should  arrest 
the  decline. 

2621.  Chairman.  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
opium  trade  of  India  with  China,  if  the  exchange,  the  ratio  of  the  rupee 
to  gold,  were  much  higher  than  the  price  of  silver! — ^I  think  the  China 
people  who  use  the  Indian  opium  would  still  pay  the  higher  price  in 
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{ilver  for  it.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  largely  increased  duties  laid 
ifHyTi  Indian  opium  going  into  China,  that  a  certain  class  of  people  will 
iave  the  Indian  opinio  in  the  same  manner  as  a  certain  class  of  people 
n  this  country  will  have  the  best  champagne,  that  the  extra  cost  does 
lot  very  much  intert*ere  with  the  trade,  and,  as  far  as  the  remittances 
xnd  the  exchange  are  concerned,  what  I  have  said  before  will  apply. 

2G22.  You  do  not  think  tliat  the  opium  revenue  would  fall  off! — It 
Diight  a  little,  but  I  think  it  would  adjust  itself  in  time;  but,  my  lord, 
bhat  would  not  displease  some  people. 

2623.  With  regard  to  the  silver  that  would  be  still  required  for  India, 
do  yon  suggest  that  it  should  be  purchased  by  this  state  bank  or  syndi- 
cate of  bankers! — If  the  Government  of  India  were  to  determine  to  do 
all  its  business  through  a  state  bank  or  a  syndicate  of  bankers,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  them  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  state 
bank  with  reference  to  the  new  currency  system  of  India,  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  English  Treasury  manage  the  business  under  the 
Bank  act  through  the  Bank  of  England,  and  then  it  would  be  for  that 
syndicate  of  bankers  to  import  the  silver. 

2624.  I  think  that  covers  all  the  points! — Yes. 
The  witness  withdrew. 
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2625.  Chairman.  Mr.  Sowerby,  have  you  had  personal  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  currency  system  of  India! — 1  have,  sir. 

2626.  In  what  way! — I  was  engaged  out  in  India  as  an  engineer  and 
in  various  other  occupations.  I  was  25  years  out  there,  and  I  was  also 
engaged  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of  cotton  to  a  considerable  extent. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  currency  of  most  of  the  European  countries, 
which  I  have  visited  and  resided  in  for  some  time,  including  Spain, 
France,  Norway,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Greece. 

2627.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  which  has  been  felt 
owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  and  the  accompanying  fall  of 
exchange! — I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  I  made  myself  ac- 
quaint^ with  it  when  I  was  out  in  India,  and  took  some  part  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  when  I  was  in  India,  in  the  Bombay  daily  papers. 

2628.  Yes,  we  have  the  letter  which  yon  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject!— ^I  have  this  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  I  wish 
to  put  in  a«  evidence. 

2629.  What,  in  your  view,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  depreciation 
upon  the  people  of  India! — Up  to  the  present  time  it  must  have  been 
a  beneficial  one  to  some  extent,  because  it  has  given  them  the  com- 
mand of  far  larger  sums  of  money  for  their  produce,  to  enable  them  to 
pay  their  taxes  and  rates  more  freely.  It  has  also  had  the  efl'ect  of  en- 
abling them  to  extend  their  cultivation,  and  this  has  been  a  benefit  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  Government  by  increased  revenues.  The  rupee 
at  first  of  course  went,  and  has  gone  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
at  its  normal  value  and  its  original  power  of  buying  amongst  natives, 
but  there  must  be  a  limit  to  that;  it  must  in  time  become  depreciated, 
like  everything  else  where  there  is  an  abundant  and  free  supply.  Mil- 
lions of  the  natives  of  India  never  touch  a  coin,  never  see  one  of  any 
kind,  they  are  so  poor.  The  mass  of  the  population  in  India  are  prac- 
tically on  the  verge  of  pauperism.  I  heard  it  described  the  other  day 
by  a  gentleman  who  knows  India  very  well,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Him^yas }  they  are  a  poor  set  of  paupers^  and  any  kind  of  coinage,  even 
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of  the  lowest  denomination,  is  saitable  for  the  mass  of  the  people  of  In- 
dia.   But  when  you  come  to  larger  transactions  it  is  a  different  matter. 

2030.  Lieut-General  Strachey.  When  you  talk  of  the  people  of 
India  being  paupers,  what  do  you  precisely  meant— Well,  they  are  so 
poor  that  they  are  on  the  verge  of  the  absohite  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life;  they  have  not  more  than  what  serves  them  from  day 
to  day,  and  sometimes  not  so  much  as  that;  they  are  very  poor,  very 
poor  indeed. 

2031.  Chairman.  They  live  from  hand  to  mouth t— They  live  from 
hand  to  mouth. 

2032.  Lieut.-General  Strachey.  Is  not  that  the  condition  of  the 
bulk  of  the  community  of  every  part  of  the  world  t — In  some  measure  it 
may  be,  but  not  entirely  so;  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  casein 
this  country,  or  in  France,  or  in  Spain. 

2033.  Chairman.  It  is  the  case  with  a  considerable  class  in  this 
country! — With  a  considerable  class  unquestionably,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent,  the  population  in  India  being  much  more  vast. 

2034.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  things  which  exists  the 
remedy  has  been  suggested  of  establishing  a  gold  standard  in  India; 
what  view  would  you  put  before  the  committee  on  that  subject!— I 
think  that  the  lirst  thing  to  be  done  in  regard  to  India,  as  well  as  to 
all  other  countries  wliich  are  under  British  rule,  is  to  assimilate  the 
currency  of  those  countries — India,  as  well  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Australia,  and  other  Colonies — ^to  have  them  assimilated.   It  would 
then  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  currency  uniform  throughout,  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  more  equable.    The  difficulty  has  been  suggested 
of  providing  the  gold.    Gold,  of  course,  is  a  difficulty,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  that  would  be  required  in  India  would  probably,  and  in 
fact  certainly,  be  very  much  less  than  in  a  community  like  this  or 
other  European  countries,  where  the  mass  of  the  population  are  not  so 
poor;  the  people  of  India,  being  so  poor,  do  not  require  a  gold  coinage; 
the  lowest  possible  coinage  will  do  for  them.    When  I  was  in  India  I 
had  to  get  money  from  a  distance  of  40  miles  to  bring  it  down  to  my 
works.    1  had  6,000  men,  and  I  had  to  pay  them  daily.    Instead  of 
getting  cash,  I  simply  issued  tickets  with  an  impressed  stamp,  and 
those  were  paid  over  to  the  shopkeepers  and  the  tradesj^eople;  they 
then  returned  me  these  papers  and  I  gave  the  tradesmen  cheques  on 
the  treasury.    They  did  not  want  the  cash;  there  was  difficulty  at 
the  time,  owing  to  the  mutiny,  in  getting  cash  up-country;  they  got 
these  cheques  exchanged  for  orders  upon  Calcutta,  &c.    It  saved  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  inconvenience.    That  shows  how  extremely 
small  or  how  nominal  a  coinage  would  do  for  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion of  India.    The  effect  of  establishing  a  currency,  assimilating  the 
currency  throughout  the  British  Dominions,  would  be  to  make  the  ex- 
changes a  great  deal  more  uniform.    You  can  not  retain  a  silver  coinage 
as  a  standard  in  one  country  and  not  in  another,  as  we  have  had  it  be- 
fore, because  the  price  of  silver  is  gradually  lowering  and  lowering, 
and  must  go  still  lower,  and  is  ever  liable  to  fluctuations,  unless  main- 
tained at  an  uniform  price  by  an  international  arrangement  all  over 
the  world,  which,  like  universal  free  trade,  is  a  very  remote  possibility. 
I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  cost  of  producing  an  ounce  of 
silver  at  the  mines  is  20d,  ]  in  American  mines  it  is  said  to  be  2«.  per 
ounce. 

2035.  But  it  varies  surely,  does  it  nott — Not  much;  and  in  Australia 
it  would  even  be  less;  1  was  told  so  yesterday  by  a  large  miner,  that 
in  Australia  it  will  be  produced  even  for  much  less,  namely,  3d.  per 
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5.  Now  every  penny  above  the  20d.  is  5  per  cent  profit;  if  they  get 
^d,  for  their  silver  at  the  mine's  mouth,  they  make  a  clear  profit  of 
)  per  cent. 

2G36.  There  are  a  good  many  mines  at  work,  and  we  know  some- 
ling  of  the  dividends  which  they  pay  their  shareholders.  They  do 
ot  generally  give  any  very  extreme  return,  do  they! — They  do  not 
ive  an  extreme  return,  but  they  have  very  much  better  returns  than 
old  mines;  gold  mines,  as  a  rule,  do  not  pay. 

2637.  I  mean  that,  if  you  are  right,  they  ought  to  pay  something 
ke  80  or  90  per  cent  at  the  present  price  of  silver? — ^Many  of  them 
ay  their  owners  very  large  dividends  indeed.  I  do  not  know  that 
le  public  companies  show  such  high  profits;  they  seldom  do;  it  is 
le  private  mines  which  pay  very  large  dividends;  they  take  very 
ood  care  not  to  let  the  public  know  what  they  are  paying.  Gold  is 
le  best  standard,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  only  metal  which 
.'presents  in  a  concentrated  form  the  actual  labor  employed  in  pro- 
ucing  it. 

2638.  You  think  that,  with  a  gold  standard,  there  would  still  be  a 
Bry  large  use  of  silver  in  India — in  fact,  that  silver  would  be  the 
rincipal  currency! — Precisely,  as  it  is  in  this  country.  The  silver  in 
lis  country,  which  we  have,  is  simply  a  token,  like  copper — ^20«.  is 
orth  13s.  4d.  The  Government  here  put  50  per  cent  upon  the  coin- 
pre,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  India  should  not  have  the  same  form  of 
>ken.  A  paper  currency  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  their  large 
'ansactions.  The  five-rupee  note  has  disestablished  an  immense 
nonut  of  silver  in  India,  and  the  other  notes  have  practically  dises- 
iblished  a  large  circulation  of  silver.  When  I  first  went  to  India  treas  • 
re  parties  were  continually  going  from  one  paii;  of  India  to  another 
ith  silver.  Wagon  loads  of  silver  used  to  go  up  to  the  cotton  and 
ther  districts,  to  pay  for  cotton  and  other  produce;  now  the  owner  of 
le  cotton  goes  to  the  merchant,  and,  instead  of  taking  payment  in 
liver,  which  would  be  an  inconvenience,  he  takes  payment  in  notes,  or 
I  a  cheque  upon  the  bank,  and  consequently  the  silver  is  not  required, 
his  must  have  disestablished  an  immense  amount  of  silver. 

2639.'  Mr.  Courtney.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  can 
3gulate  the  price  of  gold  for  a  long  period! — Well,  the  actual  cost  of 
old  is  rather  more  than  it  is  worth.  The  convenience  is  that  an  ounce 
f  gold  divides  into  four  sovereigns;  if  you  were  the  owner  of  all  the 
old  mines  in  the  world,  you  would  find  tliat  you  would  be  out  of 
ocket,  and  consequently  it  is  a  sortof  reservoir  of  labour,  a  sort  of  rep- 
asentative  of  a  large  amount  of  labour  in  very  limited  dimensions; 
nd  it  is  nearer  so  than  silver,  because  there  is  a  larger  profit  on  silver, 
'hich  must  be  added  to  the  usual  price,  and  there  is  very  little  profit 
pon  gold. 

2640.  I  do  not  see  how  that  amounts  to  your  conclusion  that  you  can 
3gulate  the  price  of  gold  for  a  long  period;  what  do  you  mean  by 
tiat! — Eegulate  the  price  of  gold;  gold  regulates  its  price  by  the  sup- 
ly,  and  the  supply  of  gold  is  comparatively  limited.  At  one  time 
old  seemed  to  be  lessening  in  value,  30  years  ago,  when  there  were 
ew  discoveries,  but  that  did  not  last  for  a  very  long  time,  because  the 
mount  of  supply  was  not  so  very  excessive  as  compared  with  silver, 
^hen  the  rich  Ballarat  mines  were  first  discovered,  the  yield  of  gold 
nly  just  paid  labourers'  wages  to  those  employed,  and  no  more,  when 
pread  over  the  numbers  engaged  in  mining. 

2641.  Are  you  speaking  from  an  examination  of  the  statistics  of  prices, 
r  from  a  mere  impression  ! — I  am  speaking  not  from  an  examination  of 
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the  statistics  of  prices,  but  firom  my  impression,  the  impression  I  have 
had  for  the  last  30  years;  and  I  remember  perfectly  well  the  late  Prof. 
Fawcett,  at  the  British  Association  meeting  in  Newcastle,  making  a 
long  speech  upon  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  gold.  Well,  that 
lasted  for  a  very  short  time.  He  was  sure  that  it  would  reduce  the 
value  of  fixed  incomes,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  That  did  Dot 
last  long,  but  in  case  of  silver  it  is  different.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  silver  were  now  used  for  many  other  purposes  (in  fact  it  has  began 
to  be  used)  than  it  has  been  previously,  and  I  should  not  be  surpr^ 
to  see  Mr.  Maple's  bedsteads  being  advertised  as  mounted  with  silver 
instead  of  brass,  and  Mr.  Mappin  selling  real  silver  articles  of  domestic 
use,  instead  of  electro-plated,  and  at  the  same  price.  They  can  prodnce 
silver  at  the  present  time  in  Mexico  at  25  pence  an  ounce,  and  have  a 
profit  of  25  per  cent  upon  it.  I  have  a  paper  here*  which  more  My 
explains  my  views  upon  the  whole  question  in  all  its  bearings,  which, 
with  some  additional  information  I  may  collect  and  send  in  to  the 
committee,  on  gold  and  silver  statistics,  I  wish  to  be  added  to  my  oral 
evidence. 

No  matter  what  the  currency  in  India  may  be,  whether  assimilated 
to  that  of  this  country  or  not,  so  long  as  large  sums  of  money  are  with- 
drawn from  India  annually,  without  some  reciprocating  remittances  of 
adequate  proportion  are  sent  out  to  India,  the  equilibrium  of  exchange 
must  be  seriously  affected  to  the  disadvantage  of  India.  A  few  years 
ago  large  sums  were  being  remitted  to  India  for  public  works,  railways, 
etc.,  raised  by  companies  here,  and  paid  into  the  Indian  treasury  here, 
and  the  withdrawals  from  India  were  consequently  counteracted;  bat 
this  has  now  ceased,  or  nearly  so.  There  are  plenty  of  projects  open 
in  India  suitable  for  safe  investment,  which,  if  judiciously  encouraged, 
would  become  popular,  and  the  equilibrium  oi  exchange  would  be 
restored;  but  we  must  have  the  currencies  assimilated. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

SIE  BATMOHD  WEST,  K  C.  I  E.,  LL.D.,  CALLED  IV  AND  EXAUVED. 

2642.  Chairman.  Sir  Baymond,  we  think  the  best  way  will  be  to 
have  this  memorandum  that  you  have  handed  in  printed,  the  early  part 
of  which  goes  into  the  historical  case,  and  also  into  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  proposed  alteration,  and  to  confine  our  examination  of  you  to  your 
proposed  remedy,  because  on  that  we  shall  probably  have  some  supple- 
mentary explanation  of  what  you  have  inserted  in  your  memorandum  f^ 
As  you  please,  my  lord. 

(Memorandum  handed  in.t) 

2643.  Would  you  explain  to  the  committee  what  \b  the  remedy  which 
you  have  to  suggest  for  the  present  state  of  things,  with  the  view,  as  I 
gather,  to  bridging  over  the  period  between  the  present  system  and  the 
ultimate  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  f — ^A  gold  basis f  Yes,  I  would 
give  a  general  outline  of  the  plan  that  I  would  adopt. 

2644.  Yest — Instead  of  rupees  on  a  purely  silver  basis,  I  would  in 
future  make  a  rupee  equivalent  to  .075  of  IZ.,  that  is,  18  pence  of  our 
money,  of  our  English  money. 

2645.  When  you  say  you  would  make  it  equivalent,  what  exactly  do 
you  meanf — I  mean  that  every  rupee  should  rest  on  a  gold  basis,  in  a 
way  which  I  shall  presently  explain. 

•  Page  — .  t  Page  — % 
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2646.  Yes  t — ^The  Government,  I  think,  should  coin  a  number  of  rupees 
to  be  called  imperial  rupees,  which  would  really  be  tokens,  but  tokens 
of  almost  the  same  intrinsic  value  as  the  amount  for  which  they  circu- 
late, reference  being  had  to  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  of  the  system;  the  rupee,  being  intrinsically 
worth  something  less  than  18  pence,  of  course  would  not  leave  India, 
but  would  circulate  there  as  shillings  and  crowns  and  half-crowns  do 
in  our  own  country. 

2647.  You  mean  your  new  rupee? — ^The  imperial  rupee. 

2648.  The  imperial  rupee  would  have  silver  in  it  approximately 
worth  18  pence* — ^Approximately  worth  18  pence  at  the  beginning  of 
the  system. 

2649.  That  percentage  of  the  pound  sterling  f — ^Yes.  Hien  Govern- 
ment, I  think,  should  coin  gold  to  any  extent  as  brought  in,  as  offered 
to  it;  and  the  shape  which  the  gold  coins  should  take,  the  most  con- 
venient shape  they  could  take,  would,  I  think,  be  for  Government  pur- 
poses that  of  rather  a  large  coin ;  and  it  might  be  desirable,  in  order  to 
cultivate  and  foster  the  circulation  of  the  silver  coins  in  India,  and  so 
far  as  practicable  by  arrangements  of  this  kind  to  check  their  super- 
session by  gold  coins,  to  have  the  lowest  gold  coin  a  rather  large  one, 
and  from  that  point  of  view  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
your  lowest  gold  coin  one  representing  40  rupees,  which  would  be 
according  to  the  standard  &08.=3L  Any  amount  would  do,  but  that 
would,  of  course,  be  a  matter  for  subsequent  consideration.  It  might 
be  desirable  to  have  gold  coins  of  10  rupees  and  gold  coins  of  20  rupees; 
and,  the  gold  basis  having  been  once  settled,  of  course  your  rupees  all 
become  ft-actions  of  a  certain  quantity  of  gold;  but  what  gold  coins 
you  shall  use  will  have  a  material  influence  on  the  actual  positive  cir- 
culation of  silver  in  the  country,  and  to  those  familiar  with  the  way  in 
which  trade  goes  on  in  India,  it  will  be  pretty  evident  that,  if  your 
minimum  gold  coin  is  as  high  as  a  coin  of  3Z.,  comparatively  few  trans- 
actions wiU  ever  be  settled  in  gold. 

2650.  But,  supposing  after  you  coin  your  imperial  rupees,  silver  fell 
further,  your  imperial  rupee  would  still  be  intrinsically  worth  less  than 
its  nominal  value  in  relation  to  goldf — ^It  would,  but  by  that  time  it 
would  have  been  settled  on  a  gold  basis.  Making  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance intrinsically  worth  all  or  nearly  all  that  it  passes  for  in  refer- 
ence to  the  then  existing  price  of  silver  in  the  market  relatively  to 
gold,  is  rather  a  means  of  introducing  it  without  friction  and  without 
difficulty,  than  a  means  of  determining  what  its  value  is  to  be  at  an 
after  period. 

2651.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  What  would  become  of  the  existing  rupee  t — 
For  the  existing  rupees  I  have  provided  at  a  later  stage.  If  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  say  a  few  words  more  about  the  currency  of  what  I 
have  called  the  imperial  rupees. 

2652.  Chairman.  Yest — It  would  be  necessary  of  course  to  issue 
notes;  if  a  new  currency  is  adopted  on  a  new  basis,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  issue  the  Government  currency  notes,  of  which  I  think  there  are 
DOW  about  24  millions  in  circulation,  on  the  new  basis,  and  the  notes 
issued  on  the  new  basis  of  course  would  for  each  rupee  represent  18 
pence j  and  the  question  arises,  what  is  to  be  done  when  these  notes 
come  m  for  encashment  to  the  Government  treasuries  f  WeU,  a  10  ru- 
pee or  a  50  rupee  note  in  imperial  rupees  comes  in,  and  Government 
are  primarily,  according  to  my  scheme,  bound  to  cash  that  note  in 
gold ;  but  I  would  give  them  the  alternative,  if  pressed,  of  cashing  it 
in  silyer  at  the  exchange  of  the  day,  which  exchange  rate  should  be 
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notified  at  noon  every  day.  A  method  somewhat  similar  to  this  was  at 
one  time  followed  in  Germany  for  determining  the  rates  between  silver 
and  gold,  but  the  rates  were  published  at  that  time  only  once  a  week, 
which  was  quite  insufficient.  Now,  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  fix  the  rate—and,  of  course.  Government  would 
be  absolutely  disinterested  in  the  matter — to  fix  a  rate  and  annoiince 
it  at  12  o'clock  every  day  at  each  of  the  treasuries,  and  I  would  leaye 
it  optional  to  Government,  if  pressed,  to  cash  the  notes  brought  in  in 
silver  instead  of  gold,  at  the  exchange  of  the  day.  The  practical  ef- 
fect of  that,  combined  with  another  rule  which  I  would  introduce, 
would  be  to  maintain  the  reserve  of  gold;  and  the  other  rule  is  one 
which  I  would  borrow  by  analogy  from  the  Bank  of  France,  which,  I 
understand,  charges  a  small  commission  on  giving  gold  for  notes  which 
are  brought  in.  If  you  give  them  a  small  commission,  and  say  yon 
want  gold  for  any  large  sum,  they  will  give  you  gold  for  it,  but  without 
a  commission  they  will  not.  Kow,  I  would  work  the  system  in  India  in 
this  way,  that,  when  a  man  brings  in  his  note  of  10,000  rupees  and  de- 
mands gold  for  it,  I  would  say,  "  It  is  open  for  us  to  give  you  gold  or 
silver;  there  is  plenty  of  gold  available;  we  pay  the  gold  readily."  If 
there  is  not  plenty  of  gold  available,  if  there  ha«  been  anything  like  a 
depletion,  I  would  then  say,  *'  We  are  short  of  gold,  and  we  are  au- 
thorized to  pay  you  in  silver;  but,  if  yon  give  us  a  small  commission- 
it  would  be  a  very  minute  one — to  accommodate  you,  we  will  pay  you 
in  gold."  And  the  efi'ect  of  that  would  be,  as  has  been  found  in 
France,  that  people  would  take  silver  or  other  notes;  they  would  take 
payment  of  their  large  notes  either  in  smaller  Government  notes  of  the 
imperial  rupee,  or  they  would  take  payment  in  imperial  rui)ees  coined 
in  silver,  with  which  they  could  carry  on  all  the  internal  commerce  of 
the  country,  and  would— just  as  practically  the  internal  commerce  of 
France  is  carried  on  in  the  5-fipanc  pieces. 

2653.  But  would  your  imperial  rupee  buy  more  in  India  than  yonr 
existing  rupee t — ^Yes. 

2654.  It  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  more  valuable  coin  f— It 
would,  certainly. 

2655.  Lieut.  General  Straohey.  Can  you  say  what  the  weight  of 
your  imperial  rupee  would  bet — I  have  stated  that  there  are  some  argu- 
ments for  making  it  heavier;  there  are  some  for  leaving  it  the  same 
weight  as  the  present  rupee.  I  think  myself  that,  on  a  balance  of  con- 
venience and  advantages,  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  the  new  imperial 
rupee  heavier  than  the  existing  rupee,  in  order  that,  by  the  mere  touch 
of  it,  all  the  people  in  the  country  would  be  at  once  aidvertised  that  it 
is  of  more  value  than  the  other.  I  would  make  it  of  200  grains  instead 
of  180  grains,  but  there  would  be  a  certain  convenience  in  retaining  the 
present  weight,  because  it  is  used  as  a  tola  weight  for  the  transactions 
of  the  country  to  a  very  large  extent.  It  woidd  be  quite  possible  to 
enhance  the  value  of  it  by  putting  in  a  minimum  quantity  of  gold  into 
each  rupee.  It  would  be  about  one  grain.  You  then  might  retain 
exactly  the  weight  of  the  present  rupee,  at  the  same  time  that  you 
balance  the  value  up  to  the  requisite  amount  in  reference  to  gold;  but 
I  think  myself  200  grains  would  be  the  most  appropriate  and  most  con- 
venient weight  of  the  new  rupee. 

2656.  Chairman.  If  there  were  not  a  difference  in  weight,  would  it 
not  be  dilficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  t — Well,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  inscription  and  picture  different,  and  these,  I 
think,  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  different  in  any  case. 

2657.  But  do  not  the  people  there  take  it  very  much  by  the  weight. 
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iind  SO  on,  withoat  looking  at  the  inscription  f — Well,  tbey  are  governed 
by  both,  but,  if  yoa  go  in  to  any  shop  and  you  see  a  trader  taking  rupees, 
he  generally  takes  a  look  at  each  one  as  he  throws  it  out,  and  they  ac- 
quire great  skill  in  that  way.  Of  course,  a  certain  number  of  counter- 
feit rupees  do  pass,  but  traders  are  always  on  the  outlook  for  them,  and 
t]te  number  is  surprisingly  small,  considering  the  immense  number  of 
transactions  that  is  carried  on. 

2653.  Then  would  your  accounts  be  kept  in  the  imperial  rupee,  or 
the  ordinary  rupeet — I  should  transfer  the  Government  accounts 
promptly  into  the  imperial  rupee.  Of  course  the  ratio  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  arrangement,  but  it  would  not  present  any  great  difficulty.  We 
have  seen  changes  of  that  kind  in  the  banking  accounts  of  large  con- 
cerns connected  with  South  America,  and  also  with  India.  The  banks 
here  have  in  some  instances  already  transferred  their  accounts  from 
rupees  into  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  they  make  their  English 
iicconnts  in  that  way  agree  mechanically  with  those  that  they  have  in 
India. 

2659.  Lieut-Gen.  Straohey.  I  do  not  understand  what  is  the  relation 
lietween  your  proposed  imperial  rupee  and  the  existing  rupee.  I  mean 
the  relation  in  respect  of  value  t — I  come  now  to  the  way  in  which  I 
think  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  the  transition  a  comparatively  easy 
one,  for,  side  by  side  with  the  adoption  of  the  new  rupee  on  a  gold 
basis,  although  with  a  silver  alternation  and  silver  currency^  I  would 
allow  all  outstanding  transactions  in  old  rupees  to  be  settled  in  old  ru- 
pees, and  for  a  limited  time  I  would  allow  new  transactions  to  be  entered 
into  on  the  basis  of  the  old  rupee  and  to  be  settled  in  the  old  rupee. 

2660.  Is  your  idea  that  eventually  the  whole  of  the  existing  stock  of 
Government  rupees,  as  they  are  called^  should  be  transformed  into  im- 
perial rupees  f — ^The  idea  is,  that  Government,  so  far  as  is  requisite  and 
convenient  for  the  public  purposes,  should  take  up  old  rupees  and 
silver  in  the  market,  and  coin  imperial  rupees  out  of  it.  They  have 
already  a  large  stock  of  silver  in  hand,  the  amount  held  by  the  Cur- 
rency Commission  being,  if  I  mistake  not,  about  Bx.  18,000,000  and  the 
balance  in  the  Government  treasuries  coming  to  about  Rx.  15,000,000 
at  this  moment  Out  of  this,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  coin  the 
requisite  number  of  imperial  rupees;  but,  should  the  supply  fall  short, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  plenty  of  silver  in  the  market  to 
coin  the  new  rupees  out  of. 

2661.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  follow  the  end  that  you 
seek  to  gain,  when  you  have  got  your  imperial  rupee.  No  doubt  at 
first  your  imperial  rupee  will  intrinsically  be  of  the  value  that  it  repre- 
sents in  relation  to  the  gold;  but,  supposing  that  silver  falls  so  that  it 
no  longer  represents  that  intrinsic  value,  what  would  be  the  diflference 
between  it  and  the  old  rupee;  they  would  each,  though  one  in  greater 
degree  that  the  other,  be  a  token  in  relation  to  gold? — The  old  rupee 
would  no  longer  be  a  rupee  in  the  same  sense  as  the  imperial  rupee;  it 
would  circulate  merely  for  its  fluctuating  intrinsic  value  as  bullion,  but 
people  who  chose  to  use  it  in  that  way  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  at 
any  rate  for  a  term  of  years. 

2662.  Yes,  but  what  I  mean  is,  how  would  your  rux>ee  stand  in  a 
better  position  than  the  old  rupee,  except  in  so  far  as  it  had  more 
silver  in  itt — The  new  rupee  would  stand  in  a  better  position,  because 
it  would  be  convertible  into  gold  or  the  equivalent  of  gold  at  the  rate 
of  .076  to  a  IL  for  each  rupee,  or  Is.  6d,  in  gold  for  each  rupee. 

2663.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  How  convertible  into  gold;  at  the  option  of  the 
holder  f — The  holder  of  Government  currency  notes  should  be  at 

S.  Mis.  23 ^23 
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liberty  to  bring  those  Botos  in  and  demand  gold  for  them.    That  is 
part  of  the  scheme  for  the  imperial  nipeea. 

2664.  Then  the  currency  notes  would  be  based  upon  goldt — ^The  cur- 
rency  notes,  of  course,  like  the  new  imperial  rupees,  would  be  based  on 
gold. 

2665.  But,  in  the  contingency  that  the  lord  chancellor  puts,  of  a 
further  fall  of  silver,  miprht  not  the  whole  operation  have  to  be  done 
all  over  again f — Ko,  I  think  not;  the  new  rupees  would  circulate  as 
half  crowns  and  shillings  circulate  in  England,  and  the  provision,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  having  them  all  nearly  or  absolutely  of  the  same 
intrinsic  value  at  which  they  are  issued,  regard  being  had  to  the  rela- 
tive market  price  of  silver  and  gold  before  issue,  is  merely  a  means  of 
facilitating  the  transition  from  one  system  to  the  other. 

2666.  Chairman.  But,  suppose  that  you,  instead  of  taking  year 
mpi*e  at  1«.  6d.,  took  it  at  Is,  4^.  and  dealt  with  the  existing  rupee  on 
that  basis,  would  not  the  system  be  the  samef — ^No. 

2667.  Why?  Supposing  1«.  4{?.  to  be  about  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
rupee,  and  you  fixed  your  relation  of  the  rupee  at  the  existing  relative 
value  of  silver  and  gold,  what  would  be  the  difference  between  that 
system  and  yours t — Well,  at  present  the  rupee  is  not  worth  1«.  4d., 
that  would  be  one  thing;  but  further,  if  you  fixed  the  value  of  the  ex- 
isting rupee  at  Is.  4kd,  in  gold,  and  you  go  on  that  basis,  and  say,  "We 
will  always  provide  you  with  Is,  4d.  in  gold  for  that  existing  mpee,'' 
you  would  have  to  give  gold,  at  the  option  of  the  holders  of  silver,  for 
the  200,000,0002.  or  300,0<K),000<.  sterling  of  silver  which  is  held  in  India 
at  this  amount,  whereas  on  my  method  you  would  not.  You  would 
issue  no  more  silver  than  was  convenient  and  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  country,  and  for  each  of  those  tokens  as  you  issued  it  you  woold 
take  gold  value. 

2668.  In  which  of  the  two  rupees  would  the  taxes  be  paidf — I  have 
sketched  out  a  method  of  taking  the  taxes  in  the  new  rupees.  Thai;, 
I  think,  would  be  the  method  causing  the  least  friction  and  difficulty. 
Taking  the  great  source  of  revenue — ^the  greatest,  the  land  revenue— I 
Avould  <announce  that  the  svstem  is  to  be  to  take  the  land  revenue  in  the 
imperial  rupees  in  place  of  the  old  rupees  in  future;  but  I  would  for  the 
first  year,  while  insisting  on  the  payment  in  the  new  rupees,  make  an 
rJlowance  of  three  annas  in  the  rupee,  in  the  second  year  of  two  aonas 
in  the  rupee,  in  the  third  year  of  one  anna  in  the  rupee,  and  bring  the 
payment  up  to  payment  in  full  in  the  imperial  rupees  on  gold  basis- 
that  is,  18d.  for  each  rupee — only  by  a  gradual  transition  occupying 
four  years. 

2669.  That  would  be  an  immediate  increase  of  taxation? — It  would 
not  be  quite  an  immediate  increase  of  taxation,  because,  if  you  allow 
three  annas  on  a  rupee  valued  at  IM.,  it  brings  it  down  to  less  than 
15d,j  and  that  is  almost  exactly  the  present  price  of  the  rujiee;  thus  a 
man  who  is  paying  a  rupee  now  would  pay  an  imperial  rupee,  but  get 
an  allowance  of  three  annas  upon  it.  I  have  worked  that  out  in  my 
figures.  He  would  substantially  pay  what  he  would  have  to  pay  if  he 
paid  in  the  old  rupees  the  first  year;  the  second  year  there  would  be  an 
increase  of  one-sixteenth;  the  third  year  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
one-sixteenth  again,  and  the  fourth  year  he  would  pay  in  the  imperial 
rupees. 

2670-1.  But  would  not  that  necessitate  the  coinage  of  a  very  great 
quantity  of  these  imperial  rupees,  if  the  land  tax  is  to  become  payable 
in  themf — It  would,  and  for  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  in 
the  first  instance.    There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  remedy  for  any  diffi- 
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cnlty  of  tbat  kind  might  be  provided.    One  is,  before  tbe  iDStalineiits 
become  due  of  tbe  land  tax,  the  times  of  which  are  all  fixed  and  well 
known,  to  require  the  village  messenger  to  be  sent  in  to  take  out  a 
supply  of  tbe  imperial  rupees  to  each  village  (just  as  now  he  brings  in 
the  old  rnx>ees  under  a  guard  to  the  Talooka  treasury),  whence  it  is 
transmitted  to  the  Zilla  treasury),  which  imperial  rupees  in  exchange 
for  old  rnx>ees  should  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of  the  day  as  between 
silver  and  gold.    The  second  method  would  be  to  issue  temporarily  a 
large  number  of  one-rupee  notes.    We  have  already  in  India  an  abun- 
dance of  five-rupee  notes;  but,  in  order  to  make  this  transition  easy,  I 
would  issue  a  large  number  temporarily  of  one-rupee  notes — that  is^ 
one  imperial  rupee  notes — which  chould  easily  be  sent  to  every  village,. 
and  there  supplied,  at  the  proper  rate  between  silver  and  gold,  to> 
those  who  wished  to  procure  them.    They  would  take  these  up  and. 
pay  revenue  in  them,  and  then  the  one-rupee  notes  could  easily  be  with- 
drawn as  they  eame  in  to  government,  they  having  already  in  their* 
hand  the  sUver  with  which  these  had  been  purchased. 

2672.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  But  would  it  not  be  to  be  apprehended  that,  if 
you  had  two  kinds  of  rupees  circulating  in  the  country,  the  old  rupee 
would  be  discredited,  and  that  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  India  it 
woukl  lose  a  great  part  of  its  value.  Is  it  desirable  to  disturb,  if  it. 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  coin  on  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed, for  50  years  at  least,  to  base  their  transactions  f — ^I  should  say 
it  is  not  desirable;  it  is  not  at  all  desirable  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

2673.  I  think  you  usod  the  analogy  of  half-crowns  and  shillings  in 
England;  they  cannot  be  made  to  circulate  at  a  fictitious  value f — ^They 
are  so  circulating. 

2674.  What  advantage  has  your  scheme  over  making  the  present 
rupee  circulate,  if  its  coinage  were  limited  f — ^I  thought  I  had  ex- 
plained tbat.  First  of  all,  there  would  be  a  loss  on  the  whole  mass  of 
existing  rupees,  which,  b^ng  variously  estimated,  is  not,  I  think,  esti- 
mated by  anyone  at  less  than  200,000^0002.  sterling  in  India.  The 
government  say:  ^^We  will  take  these  on  a  gold  basis,  and  accept 
every  existing  rupee  which  is  now  worth  1«.  2d.  or  Is*  3d, — we  will  say 
we  ¥rill  accept  that  for  ISd.  in  gold."  Why,  there  would  be  a  loss,  of 
coarse,  of  one  fifth  or  one-sixth  on  the  whole  mass,  be  it  200,0O0,O0O2« 
or  30O,000,0UOi.,  existing  in  India  at  present. 

2675.  But  do  you  think  that  these  rupees  would  never  rise  in  value 
ii  the  coinage  were  stopped  f — ^No. 

2676.  Nev^Y — ^I  do  not  think  that  they  would  rise  materially;  they 
would  rise  a  little,  bat  I  do  not  think  they  would  rise  very  materially^ 
becaiffle  other  means  would  be  found  if  you  raise  your  rupees  artifi- 
cially; other  means  would  be  found  in  India  very  soon  for  dealing 
either  in  bullion,  which,  of  course,  then  would  circulate  at  a  lower 
value  than  your  artificially  raised  rupees,  or  in  gold,  which,  compared 
with  your  rate,  would  be  more  advantageous  to  deal  in  in  India. 

2677.  Chairman.  Tou  think  tbat  a  probable  result  of  stopping  free 
eoinBige,  and  artificially  raising  the  rupee,  wouLl  be  that  you  would  get 
transactions  carried  out  by  the  transfer  of  bullion  instead  of  coinf^I 
think  you  would  very  largely.  Then  another  efteet  of  it  would  be  to 
call  into  play  what  perhaps  is  only  another  phase  of  the  same  state- 
ment about  bullion.  You  would  get  an  enormous  increase  of  circula- 
tion in  British  India  of  tbe  outlying  states  rupees,  which  they  have  a 
right  to  coin  4id  Ubitum.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda's 
or  the  JBRzam  of  Hyderabad's  rupees. 
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f^678.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  circulate  in 
British  India  at  present! — Yes,  some  or  other,  all  over. 

2679.  The  evidence  hitherto  before  us  has  been  that  they  have  not!— 
1  was  going  to  explain  in  what  way.  In  all  the  border  Talookas  and 
Zillas  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  which  march  with  the  Gaekwar's  ter- 
ritory, it  is  common  knowledge  amongst  the  district  officers  that  the 
Baroda  rupees,  which  are  worth  about  nine  or  ten  per  cent  less  than 
onrs,  do  circulate  in  the  market,  and  are  readily  taken  and  passed  at 
that  rate — Baroda  rupees,  Babashahi  rupees.  We  have  endeavored— 
I  think  a  proposition  was  made  again,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay  a  few  years  ago — ^to  induce  the  Gaekwar  of 
Baroda,  for  the  public  convenience,  to  adopt  our  rupees,  as  a  good 
many  princes  have,  but  he  positively  refused;  he  would  not  entertain 
the  notion.  Again,  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  has  his  own  rupees,  and, 
of  course,  the  mass  of  rupees  necessary  for  a  territory  like  the  Nizam's 
is  considerable.  Well,  suppose  you  enhance  the  value  of  your  rupees 
in  India — ^the  Government  rupees — ^in  the  way  we  suppose,  namely^ 
by  suppressing  the  mints,  and  allowing  gradual  wear  and  tear  and 
waste  to  raise  those  to  an  artificial  value,  what  are  you  to  do  with  those 
native  princes  who  have  a  right  of  coining  f  They  could  coin  and  make 
the  equivalent  profit,  and  to  any  extent;  and,  unless  you  impose  on 
them  your  imperial  prohibition  against  coining  at  all,  your  scheme  de- 
feats itself,  because,  for  every  1  per  cent  that  your  rupees  rise  in  value, 
there  will  be  a  gain  of  1  per  cent  to  them  on  coining,  and  the  difficnl^ 
there  is  now  in  getting  their  coins  to  circulate  at  a  distance  from  their 
own  territory  will  be  surmounted  by  the  half  per  cent  or  1  per  cent; 
and,  when  it  gets  up  to  6  or  10  per  cent,  why  there  will  be  a  very  large 
profit,  and  their  rupees  will  supersede  our  own  in  our  markets,  contin- 
ually going  to  a  greater  and  greater  distance  from  their  borders. 

2680.  Chairman.  Surely  not,  because  you  say  at  present  there  is  a 
discount  of  9  per  cent  on  a  Nizam  or  a  Baroda  rupee.  Surely  there 
will  be  a  discount  of  19  or  20  per  cent.  It  is  not  proposed  to  force  the 
natives  of  India  to  take  Nizam  or  Gaekwar  rupees  as  legal  tender. 
Clearly  they  would  refuse  to  take  them,  because  they  would  not  be  able 
to  part  with  them  in  exchange  to  anybody  else! — ^Well,  the  answer  to 
that  is  this,  the  discount  of  9  per  cent  which  I  spoke  of  is  the  discoont 
arising  from  there  being  9  per  cent  less  silver  in  his  rupee.  It  is  not 
really  a  discount,  in  the  sense  that  they  have  absolutely  equal  values, 
viewed  from  an  impartial  standpoint,  and  yet  the  one  circulates  for  ft 
larger  amount  than  the  other;  but  it  is  that  intrinsically  the  quantity 
of  silver  is  betw^een  9  and  10  per  cent  less,  in  the  native  St-ate's  rupees. 

2681.  Mr.  CuBBiE.  But  the  difference  in  value  would  then  be  19  or 
20  per  cent  less,  it  seems  to  me. 

2G82.  Chairman.  They  would  still  be  less;  intrinsicallyof  less  value 
by  9  per  centf — Yes. 

2683.  Mr.  CuBBiE.  But  who  would  take  them,  unless  he  could  pas:^ 
them  away  to  somebody  else! — He  could. 

2684.  How  so,  more  than  bar  silver! — Coin  has  a  generally  reco^j^nise^ 
value,  and  bullion  has  not.  Bullion  requires  assaying  and  examiuatioi^  - 
which  ordinary  persons  can  not  give  it.  When  they  see  the  Gaekwar*^ 
impression  on  a  rupee,  they  know  exactly  what  that  rupee  is  worth. 

2685.  Chairman.  And  then  it  is  silver  in  a  small  quantity,  with  ^ 
recognised  value  t — Exactly.  Let  us  suppose  a  case:  Fifty  of  your  ei^ 
hanced  rupees,  enhanced  by  the  absence  of  any  fresh  coining,  say,  fio*^ 
ten  years,  we  will  suppose  that  they  have  gone  up  20  per  cent,  and  the«-^ 
are  tendered  for  something;  well,  if  we  suppose  the  intrinsic  difference  1^^ 
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le  rival  rupees  to  be  10  per  cent,  that  would  be  55  rupees  of  the  Gaek- 
ar ;  but,  if  j-our  50  rupees  have  gone  up,  so  as  to  be  worth  60  rupees, 
II  account  of  your  not  minting  any  more  at  all,  why,  here  is  the  quan- 
ty  of  silver  I  want  in  55  rupees,  55  Gaekwar's  rupees.  I  will  take 
jem  in  preference  to  your  50,  because,  although  formerly  they  were  of 
;s8  value,  now  they  are  of  more,  now  there  is  as  much  silver  in  them 
s  in  your  50  rupees,  which  are  at  a  scarcity  value  of  60  rupees.  I  pre- 
ir  these  which  are  not  at  a  scarcity  value. 

2686.  Mr.  Currie.  But  surely  only  if  you  can  pass  them  oflF  to  some- 
ody  else.  Nobody  takes  a  coin,  does  he,  unless  he  has  the  certainty 
hat  he  can  pay  it  away  again  f — No,  but  coin,  except  as  a  token,  ulti- 
lately  circulates  at  the  value  of  the  metal  in  it 

2687.  Mr.  Courtney.  Would  it  be  impossible  to  prohibit  the  circu- 
ation  of  the  Nizam's  or  the  Gaekwar's  rupees  f  Not  long  ago  the  circu- 
atiou  of  Papal  money  was  effectually  stopped  in  France  t — Papal  money 
s  not  a  legal  tender  in  France;  some  native  rupees  are  in  India. 

2688.  Nor,  under  this  scheme,  would  the  Gaekwar's  or  the  Nizam's 
Til>ee8  be  so! — ^They  would  not  be  legal  tender.  I  am  not  acquainted 
v^ith  the  particular  case  you  put,  but  the  circulation  of  Papal  money  in 
France,  at  its  intrinsic  value,  by  agreement  between  the  parties,  I  sup- 
>ose,  was  not  prohibited. 

2689.  No  doubt  it  could  always  be  sold  as  bullion ;  but,  at  a  time 
i^hen  the  silver  lire  of  Italy  and  the  franco  of  Belgium  were  freely  cir- 
culated and  received  in  France  like  French  francs,  Papal  coinage  was 
topped,  and,  if  you  had  any  one  of  them  in  your  pocket,  you  would 
ind  it  difficult  to  pass  it;  nobody  would  take  itt — Yes,  it  is  possible 
hat  some  difficulty  might  be  put  in  the  way  by  arrangements  of  that 
K)rt,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  be  effectual  in  India.  I  think 
hat,  if  you  have  got  your  Government  silver  raised  to  anything  like  a 
considerable  premium  beyond  its  intrinsic  value,  the  people  would  take 
he  silver  of  the  Nizam,  or  they  would  take  the  silver  of  the  Gaekwar, 
;br  their  goods,  which  they  could  get  at  20  per  cent  less,  rather  than 
)ur  silver,  for  which  they  would  have  to  give  20  per  cent  more  in  goods. 

2690.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  But  the  state  would  not  take  it,  would  it;  the 
Government  would  not  accept  these  rupees  t — No,  they  would  not, 

2691.  And  when  the  public  found  that  out,  would  they  not  very  soon 
lecline  them  thenf — ^No,  they  would  prefer  paying  the  Government  in 
;heir  enhanced  rupees,  and  carrying  on  their  own  transactions  in  silver 
it  a  lower  value. 

2692.  Mr.  Courtney.  We  have  had  a  more  recent  case  ot  the  effi- 
cacy of  prohibition.  Not  long  ago  there  was  an  abundance  of  French 
jopper  coin  in  circulation  in  London  f — ^Yes. 

2693.  Now  there  is  nonef — ^That  had  no  intrinsic  value,  or  a  low 
ntrinsic  value. 

2694.  That  is  not  the  point;  the  question  is  whether  by  force  of  a 
lecree  you  can  )>revent  the  coming  in  of  a  coin  from  the  Nizam's  and 
[raekwar's  territories,  which  in  weight,  size,  and  ax>pearance,  is  identi- 
jal  with  your  own  coint — ^Although  you  think  it  is  not  the  point,  I 
think  it  is  the  point,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  a  portion  of  it,  for  this  reason, 
that,  if  your  French  money  had  had  an  intrinsic  value  above  the  En- 
glish money — I  do  not  mean  above  our  mere  copper  tokens,  but  if  it 
had  been  worth  in  gold  more  than  it  was  circulating  for  with  us,  your 
prohibition  of  accepting  it  would  have  been  ineffectual,  but  as  it  was 
ftmere  token  and  no  one  had  to  gain  anything  by  transgressing  the 
order,  by  taking  it,  why  it  naturally  disappeared.  But,  suppose  you 
prohibited  the  use  in  England  of  French  20-franc  pieces — you  prohibited 
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the  introduction  of  tbem — ^and  your  own  sovereigns,  on  account  of  a 
restriction  in  minting,  were  circulating  at  a  premium  as  against  goods 
for  internal  commerce  in  England  of  5  per  cent,  do  you  think  your  pro- 
hibition of  the  introduction  of  French  coins  would  be  effectual t  It 
would  not,  because,  either  in  shape  of  bullion  or  coins,  they  would  still 
be  introduced  as  being  more  convenient,  and  people  would  prefer  to 
take  25  francs  in  French  gold  to  2<)  francs  in  English  gold,  if  the  Eng- 
lish gold  had  to  purchase  things  at  a  discount,  itself  being  at  a  pre- 
mium. 

2095.  Mr.  CtTBRis.  How  do  you  account  for  this  fact,  which  is  of 
daily  occurrence  in  France — a  five-franc  piece  bearing  the  stamp  of  any 
member  of  the  Latin  Union  circulates  as  a  fourth  pai*t  of  a  napoleon, 
but  a  South  American  piece,  with  which  one  is  often  planted  at  a 
restaurant,  is  only  worth  fr.  3.50.  That  is  a  fact  within  the  knowledge 
of  every  money-changer  in  Paris.  How  would  you  account  for  that! 
It  is  exactly  the  same  weight,  and  exactly  the  same  appearance,  except 
that  the  stamp  is  different? — ^Well,  of  course,  the  silver  franc  in  France 
may  be  considered  to  pass  at  present  at  somewhat  of  a  premium,  and 
they  do  exchange  francs  under  pressure  for  gold  itself  in  France. 

2096.  Who  does!— The  Bank  of  France. 

2697.  Nof — ^For  a  small  commission  you  could  get  gold  at  the  Bank 
of  France. 

2608.  You  may  get  anything,  but  there  is  no  such  obligation  f^No, 
there  is  not  a  legal  obligation. 

2699.  The  power  that  the  Bank  of  France  has  is  to  pay  either  in 
silver  or  in  goldt — ^That  is  so;  and  gold,  though  a  legal  tender,  cannot 
be  demanded.  But,  however,  it  might  be  as  between  the  American 
dollar  and  the  French  five-franc  i)iece.  I  feel  quite  satisfied,  from  what 
1  have  seen  myself  of  the  circulation  of  the  native  coins  in  India,  that,, 
if  you  raise  your  own  rupees  to  a  premium,  you  must  accompany  that 
with  a  prohibition  of  coining  on  the  part  of  the  na.tive  princes. 

2700.  Chairman.  Have  you  had  personal  experience  of  the  circu- 
lation of  these  native  coins  in  British  dominions  t — Yes,  very  large,  but 
not  at  a  great  distance  from  the  States. 

2701.  Mr.  Courtney.  Along  the  border! — Along  the  border  Talookas. 

2702.  Mr.  Currie.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  what  is  the  total  coin- 
age of  the  Gaekwar  or  the  Kizamf — No,  I  have  not;  the  amount  is 
small  now.  While  his  coins  circulate  in  our  territory,  I  must  add  that 
our  coins  circulate  in  his  territory  along  the  border  to  a  still  larger 
amount;  but,  if  you  take  a  state  which  is  not  Baroda  and  which  is  not 
British  territory — take  Rajpeepla,  a  dependent  state — there  both  coins 
circulate  together,  and  accounts  are  still  kept  in  what  are  called  the 
Baroda  rupees.  And  in  a  state  like  Cambay,  which  also  can  coin  its 
own  rupees,  they  have  a  mint  there,  and  their  coins  circulate  outside 
their  territory,  but  not  to  a  large  extent. 

2703.  Lieut.  General  Str ACHE Y.  Is  not  the  explanation  of  the  circu- 
lation along  the  border  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  among  these  vil- 
lages which  lie  along  the  border,  if  you  receive  the  foreign  rupee,  you 
can  also  pay  it  back  again,  in  the  same  way  that  the  foreigner  will  take 
the  British-Indian  rupee  because  he  knows  he  can  pay  it  back  again  f 
It  is  the  old  story  that  the  value  of  the  money  really  to  the  world  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  that  you  can  pay  back  what  you  receive! — Wdl, 
I  take  it  that  that  is  the  reason  why  the  precious  metals  circulate  at 
all;  if  you  could  not  get  anything  back  for  them,  no  one  would  take 
them ;  they  have  no  KiSe  generally  of  their  own,  at  least  when  converted 
into  money. 
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4.  Chairman.  I  uuderetand  you  are  not  speaking  of  the  present 
of  things;  your  apprehension  is  this,  that,  if  the  Indian  mints 
closed  and  coinage  ceased  so  that  the  rupee  were  gradually  raised 
lue,  and  these  native  mints  were  opened  and  silver  largely  fell, 
might  eoin  their  rupees  even  to  be  of  such  intrinsic  value  as  the 
n  rupee,  and  then  make  a  profitable  thing  of  it  and  get  them  into 
iationf — ^But  whether  they  raised  their  rupees  to  the  intrinsic 
I  ot  the  Indian  rupee  or  not,  would,  I  think,  be  immaterial. 
»5.  You  mean  because  of  the  knowledge  of  the  relative  value  f— 
ose  they  were  worth  half  as  much,  the  knowledge  of  the  relative 
!  of  tiiese  rupees  is  diffused  far  and  wide,  and,  if  you  have  one 
red  Babashahi  rupees  even  in  Bombay,  which  is  a  good  way  oft 
the  Baroda  territory,  the  only  sum  you  have  to  pay  for  getting 
changed  into  the  imperial — the  present  imperial  rupees — ^is  the  ex- 
^e  between  the  two  places,  which  is  tlie  cost  of  transit;  there  is  no 
iilty  about  it.  But,  if  you  come  to  Ahmedabad,  the  chances  are 
there  tisiere  will  be  no  difficulty  at  all,  any  sowkar  will  take  them, 
ise  they  are  universally  known,  that  being  at  a  distance  perhaps 
or  40  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Gaekwar  territories. 
>ut  a  premium  on  these  by  enhancing  the  value  of  silver  in  our  ru- 
to  10  per  cent  or  20  per  cent,  and  of  course  you  give  a  strong  stim- 
to  the  use  of  these  rupees.  If  you  sell  goods  for  British  rupees, 
^et  20  per  cent  less  than  their  proper  value  in  silver;  if  you  sell 
for  the  Gaekwar  rupees,  you  get  their  whole  value  in  silver,  ac- 
ng  to  the  estimation  of  the  people. 

i6.  There  would  need  to  be  a  very  considerable  expansion,  I  sup- 
of  the  minting  capacity  in  either  Baroda  or  Hyderabad,  to  bring 
t  such  a  state  of  thingst — ^Yes,  it  would  be  a  gradual  process,  but 
ifacturing  facilities  increase  very  rapidly  when  there  is  a  large 
t  to  be  got.  But  allow  me  to  say,  that  this  is  only  an  instance,  I  think, 
bich  the  silver,  as  such,  would  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  your 
d  rupees,  if  your  coined  rupees  go  up  to  any  extraordinary  rate — 
y  small  artificial  increase  created  in  that  way  would  lead  to  sub- 
jea  lor  them  in  India,  for  in  all  matters  of  that  kind  the  Indian 
ars  are  particularly  skilful.  They  are  particularly  skilful  in  all 
3rs  of  determining  the  relative  position  of  bullion  and  silver  coin, 
ise  silver  is  melted  down  perpetually,  and  the  relations  also  of  the 
e  coinages  to  our  own  are  a  matter  which  is  familiar  to  every 
ar  in  India.  I  think  not  only  would  the  native  states,  uuless  they 
ut  under  prohibition,  sell  their  rupees  at  a  small  premium  and 
Tsede  ours,  but  you  would  have  bullion  introduced,  and  made  avail- 
by  the  ingenuity  and  the  skill  of  the  native  sowkars;  and  traders 
dia  are  quite  equal  to  this,  that,  if  they  found  your  rupee  circulat- 
t  a  large  premium,  means  would  be  found  to  carry  on  the  business 
ver  instead  of  our  rupee,  as-sycee  silver  is  used  in  China. 
17.  But  would  not  the  same  thing  result  to  your  imperial  rupees,  if 
r  leU  much — ^namely,  that  they  might  be  displaced  by  the  native 
rupees  t—rUo. 

)8.  Whyf — ^Because  they  would  always  rest,  as  our  shillings  and 
ns  do,  on  a  gold  basis.  The  only  alarm  I  should  feel  would  be  that 
nnterfeiting;  but  we  find  that,  by  good  arrangement-s,  counterfeit- 
^oes  on  to  a  very  small  extent,  and,  moreover,  for  a  series  of  years 
lid  still  aUow  transactions  to  be  carried  on  at  the  option  of  the 
es  in  the  old  rupees* 

)9.  Mr.  OuBRix.  At  the  same  value! — ^No,  no;  in  the  rupees  at 
marl^et  value,  rupee  for  rupee. 
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2710.  But  I  understand  you  would  stop  coinage  f — I  would  not  stop 
coinage  yet.  I  would  allow  the  business  to  goon  as  long  as  the  people 
liked,  or  at  least  for  a  term  of  years,  in  the  old  rupees,  side  by  side  with 
the  new,  at  the  option  of  the  parties. 

2711.  Chairman.  Would  not  that  be  likely  to  cause  a  good  deal  of 
confusion,  to  have  two  sets  of  rupees,  in  both  of  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  accounts  would  have  to  be  keptt — I  think  the  effect  would  be 
that  there  would  be  a  slight  and  gentle  pressure  on  the  community 
generally,  such  that  there  would  be  very  soon  a  transfer  of  nearly  sh 
accounts  into  the  imperial  rupees,  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  Govern- 
ment would  so  keep  its  accounts,  and  there  would  be  a  continued  neces 
sity  for  adjusting  old  rupee  accounts  to  the  new  accounts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  imperial  rupees;  and,  secondly,  tiiat  every  one  would 
feel  very  soon  that  steadiness  of  value  required  accounts  to  be  kept  and 
engagements  to  be  made  on  this  gold  basis  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Government. 

2712.  Mr.  Courtney.  I  do  not  quite  follow  your  argument  in  say- 
ing that,  if  we  attempted  to  give  artificial  value  to  the  present  rupee, 
we  should  not  only  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  the  Gaekwar's  rupees 
coming  in,  and  the  Gaekwar  making  a  profit  at  our  expense,  but  we 
should  also  be  exposed  to  bullion  coming  into  circulation  f — ^Yes. 

2713.  How  could  bullion  come  into  circulation,  except  as  a  coumiod- 
ity,  which  would  be  of  less  value  than  the  artificial  rupee,  weight  for 
weight? — Yes,  it  would.  A  man  has  his  ten  bales  of  cotton  to  sell,  and 
perhaps  he  trades  on  the  border  line.  He  trades  with  native  States, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  our  cotton  does  come  out  of  States  like  Baroda 
and  others  of  that  kind;  he  is  a  trader  living,  we  wiU  say,  on  the  bor- 
der or  near  the  borders  of  the  Gaekwar  territory,  and  he  wants  to  .nell 
five  bales  of  cotton.  If  he  sells  them  for  our  rupees,  he  gets  less  value 
in  silver  for  his  five  bales  of  cotton  than  they  are  really  worth. 

2714.  He  gets  less  weight  in  silver! — Yes.  Well,  instead  of  taking 
our  rupees  at  an  artificial  value,  he  can  get  silver  certified  by  a  sowkar 
in  whom  he  has  confidence,  giving  a  full  value;  he  gains  10  per  cent, 
over  our  rupees  by  that,  supposing  the  process  has  been  successful  in 
enhancing  our  ruxjees. 

2715.  Not  necessarily,  if  you  carry  out  the  complete  hypothesis.  Our 
rupee  is  of  an  artificial  value,  having  relation  to  a  certain  weight  of 
gold,  and  you  might  get  your  coined  rupees  through  the  medium  of 
gold  transferred  into  its  equivalent  value  in  bullion,  that  is,  into  an 
additional  weight  of  silver  bullion f — I  do  not  quite  follow  that. 

2716.  Under  the  hypothesis,  the  artificially  enhanced  rupee  would  be 
worth  more  than  its  weight  in  silver  t — Circulating  in  our  territory,  be- 
cause we  could  give  it  an  artificial  value,  and  that  is  the  point;  I  was 
coming  to  that.  The  seller  of  the  five  bales  of  cotton  gets  tendered  to 
him  our  rupees,  which  by  the  hypothesis  are  circulated  at  the  artificially 
enhanced  value:  well,  instead  of  that,  he  gets  the  real  value  of  these 
five  bales  tendered  to  him  in  silver — he  naturally,  if  he  can  make  use 
of  the  silver,  will  take  the  silver  rather  than  the  rupees. 

2717.  Not  if  he  can  get  the  rupees  easily  changed  into  that  same 
weight  of  silver.  You  are  thinking  of  the  circulation  and  the  con- 
duct of  business  within  our  own  territory! — Yes;  well,  but  let  us  carry 
it  out  on  my  view  of  the  subject.  First,  he  takes  the  silver  and  he  car- 
ries that  silver  into  the  Giiekwar's  territory  or  the  Nizam's  territory, 
and  here  it  is  coined  into  rupees  which  are  immediately  available, 
and  are  available  at  10  per  cent  more  than  our  rupees  for  purchasing 
more  cotton,  which  he  can  sell  again. 
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2718.  That  is  coming  back  to  the  process  that  we  would  be  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  having  rapees  which  are  not  false,  bat  rupees  coined 
to  the  profit  of  a  niektive  potentate,  brought  into  circulation  in  our  do- 
minions Y — ^Well,  now  I  will  go  a  step  further,  what  is  the  effect  of  coin- 
ing in  the  Gaekwar's  territory  or  the  Nizam's  territory  t  It  is  merely  to 
put  a  certain  stamp  of  fineness  on  the  silver.  K  people  are  once  satis- 
fied of  this  fineness  and  this  weight  of  silver  in  other  ways,  no  matter 
bow  it  may  be,  this  silver  will  circulate  for  its  real  value  in  preference 
to  the  artificially  raised  rupees;  and  I  think  that  means  will  be  found 
before  long,  if  the  difference  is  very  great,  to  circulate  silver  in  that 
way,  and  so  prevent  the  operation  of  enhancing  the  value  of  rupees  to 
any  large  extent  from  succeeding.  The  Germans  now  coin  rupees  for 
East  Airica  just  like  onr  own,  and  as  to  these  n'o  doubt  would  be  felt. 

2719.  You  see  you  put  before  us  an  elaborate  plan  for  setting  up  a 
new  and  different  rui>ee,  involving  a  modification  of  the  land  revenue 
ftnd  many  other  things  which  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  t — ^Yes. 

2720.  And  the  lord  chancellor  asked  you  what  is  the  advantage  of 
this  substitution  of  the  imperial  rupee,  for  the  plan  of  restricting  the 
coinage  of  the  present  rupee  and  taking  that  present  rupee  at  Is.  3d. 
or  Is.  4d.y  instead  of  the  imperial  rupee  at  Is.  6d.;  and  then  all  things 
would  go  on  in  future  as  under  your  scheme  they  would  go  on  under 
the  imperial  rupee.  I  understood  you  to  give  two  reasons  against  that; 
first,  that  we  should  be  burdened  with  the  necessity  of  accepting  the 
existing  stock  of  rupees  t — Tes. 

2721.  At  the  corresponding  value  in  goldf — ^Yes. 

2722.  And  next,  that  we  should  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  the  neigh- 
boring potentates  flooding  our  circulation  with  their  rupees? — Yes,  or 
of  other  means  being  found  to  carry  on  transactions  in  good  silver. 

2723.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  proved  the  last,  but  I  accept  these. 
Have  you  any  other  reasons  besides  those  three  f — ^Well,  those  are  the 
reasons  which  would  make  the  attempt  to  circulate  our  own  rupees  at 
a  gradually  enhanced  value  ineffective. 

2724.  Mr.  GURRIE.  Are  those  difficulties  found  in  France,  where 
there  is  an  approximate  amount  in  francs  equal  to  the  estimated  total 
rupee  currency,  which  has  been  estimated  at  200,000,0002.  sterling; 
does  that  difficulty  arise,  and  are  transactions  settled  there  either  in 
the  coins  of  neighboring  countries  or  in  silver  bullion  t — I  do  not  think 
that  they  are  in  France  settled  in  the  coins  of  other  countries,  except 
wholesale  transactions,  which  I  supx)Ose  are  carried  on  considerably  in 
gold.  I  think  wholesale  transactions  between  France  and  other  coun- 
tries are  settled  in  gold. 

2725.  It  is  not  the  case,  is  it,  that  the  effect  in  France  of  giving  an 
artificial  value  to  silver  francs  has  been  to  induce  the  settlement  ot 
transactions  in  silver  bullion  f — But  I  am  not  sure  that,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent point,  the  effect  has  been  to  give  an  artificial  value  to  francs  to 
any  large  extent,  as  francs  are  really  now  computed,  i.  e.,  as  represent- 
ing gold. 

2726.  But  surely  it  is  valued  at  15^  to  1,  whereas  the  true  proiK)r- 
tion  is  24 f — Not  unless  it  is  freely  interchangeable. 

2727.  Ghaibman.  Your  point  is  that,  on  payment  of  a  small  pre- 
mium, yon  can  get  gold,  or  the  people  believe  they  can  get  it,  or  rely 
ax>on  getting  it,  if  they  want  it  in  exchange  for  these  francs t — ^Yes,  so 
far  as  they  need  change. 

2728.  And  that  is  what  protects  themf — ^That  is  what  keeps  the  stock 
of  gold  and  the  stock  of  silver  £airly  equivalent,  the  demand  for  ex- 
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cliHiige  being  limited  and  fiilver  exchangeable  on  certain  terms  for 
gj»ld. 

272D.  Mr.  Courtney.  Fow,  taking  your  two  difficulties,  if  the  rupee, 
the  artificial  rupee,  were  started  at  no  very  great  difference  from  its 
]>re8ent  intrinsic  value,  ainl  the  mints  were  closed  to  silver,  would  tiie 
burden  thrown  upon  the  Indiadi  Government  of  taking  the  existing 
silver  currency  be  formidable,  having  regard  to  the  experience  ei 
France! — Well,  a  great  deal  depends  on  what  silver  g<»es  to.  If  silver 
largely  goes  down  and  tliey  get  only  rupees  to  which  they  are  entitled 
at  present,  of  course  the  burden  of  making  their  home  remittances  will 
increase  year  by  year. 

2730.  You  stop  the  coinage  of  rupees;  you  have  free  coinage  of 
gold,  which  was  your  bwn  hypothesis;  and  you  think  then  the  burden 
of  accepting  those  rupeess  which  are  in  circulation  at  an  enhanced 
value,  though  at  an  enhanced  value  not  at  first  very  different  from  their 
intrinsic  value,  would  be  so  serious  as  to  require  the  adoption  of  year 
alternative  scheme  f — I  think  so.  Suppose  the  Government  of  ludia 
does  cease  coining,  that  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  value  of  its  ra- 
pees  outside  its  own  country,  and  the  home  remittances  will  have  to  be 
bought  in  rupees,  not  at  their  enhanced  value  in  India,  but  at  their  in- 
trinsic value  in  the  market  of  the  world  in  relation  to  gold. 

2731.  That  would  apply  also,  would  it  not,  to  your  imperial  rupeef— 
Ko. 

2732.  Not  the  same  argument! — ^No,  it  would  not. 

2733.  Because  the  stock  of  your  imperial  rupees  would  not  be  in  cir- 
culation f — According  to  my  plan,  you  put  your  imperial  rupees  on  a 
gold  basis,  and  your  silver  rupees,  although  legal  tender  to  any  amount 
in  India,  would  be  tokens;  they  would  not  circulate  outside  India,  and 
you  would  not  purchase  your  home  remittances  in  them,  but  you  would 
purchase  your  home  remittances  in  gold  or  in  silver  equivalent  to  gold, 
the  basis  being  gold. 

2734.  Chairman.  Is  that  because  you  make  your  imperial  rupee  ex- 
^angeable  against  gold,  that  is  to  say,  you  can  get  gold  for  it  1 — You  can 
get  gold,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  silver,  at  the  exchange  of  the  day. 

2735.  Mr.  OouBTNEY.  But thatis the oth^ hypothesis;  yonexpiesdy 
raise  the  danger  of  the  necessity  the  Grovernment  would  be  under  of 
accepting  the  arbitrary  rupee  in  exchange  for  goldf — ^l  do  not  quite 
follow  that. 

2736.  You  cannot  create  that  as  a  danger  and  then  say  it  does  not 
exist  f — 1  do  not  quite  follow  that. 

2737.  The  alternative  scheme  against  which  you  put  your  scheme  is 
that  of  stopping  the  coinage  of  rupees  f — ^Yes. 

2738.  Accepting  the  rupee  at  a  certain  fixed  relation  to  goldl — Is 
that  the  alternative! 

2739.  Yes,  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  what  you  put  before  us  and 
that  is  what  I  put  to  you? — I  confess  that  is  luew  to  me  as  a  scheme 
that  the  Government  of  India  has  contemplated  at  all. 

2740.  That  is  the  proposal  of  the  Currency  Association:  that  is  one 
of  the  schemes  that  were  before  us,  and  the  principle  is  independent  of 
ISd,  or  15d.  or  whatever  you  like! — If  one  were  to  take  Is.  4rf.,  15  ru- 
pees would  be  equivalent  to  li.,  and  you  would  then  define  your  rupee 
I  suppose  as  one-fifteenth  of  IL ;  that  is  a  conceivable  thing. 

2741.  Does  not  that  avoid  all  the  necessity  of  a  new  coinage,  of  the 
transformation  of  the  land  revenue,  and  everything  elset — Well,  there 
are  two  or  three  things  to  be  said  about  that  I  have  oonsidered  the 
thing  from  that  point  of  view,  and  first  of  all,  if  you  say  that  you  tak*' 
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it  at  one-twelfth  of  IL,  tbat  does  not  make  it  one-twelfth  of  12.  in  any 
way.  It  would  be  less  than  one-twelfth.  Suppose  we  take,  instead  of 
1«.  3d.,  1«.  Sd.;  if  your  rupee  becomes  intrinsically  worth  loss  than  one- 
twelfth  of  ll.j  no  matter  how  many  of  them  you  receive,  all  your  home 
remittances  would  have  to  be  made  by  purchasing  gold;  that  is  what 
it  praetically  comes  to,  not  at  one-twelfth  of  a  £ioT  each  rupee,  but 
whatever  the  market  price  might  be;  and  supposing  the  rupee  falls  to 
one  sliilling,  one-twentieth  of  a  £,  you  would  have  to  give  20  rupees 
for  every  £  tiiat  you  remitted  to  England. 

2742.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  flow  do  yon  prove  that  &ctt — ^At  present  the  way 
of  obtaining  gold  in  England  is  by  selling  bills  for  rux>ees,  is  it  notf — 
Yes. 

2743.  You  would  stiU,  I  presume,  sell  bills  for  rupees  t — ^^Sell  bills. 

2744.  And  the  only  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  would 
be  to  deliver  to  the  bayier  rupees;  then  how  do  you  say  it  would  be 
in  Rilver  and  not  in  rupees  f — Well,  the  process  which  takes  place 
is  this :  a  man  exports  goods  to  England  ^id  he  gets  a  bill  on  England, 
say  for  S002.;  he  goes  to  a  banker  in  Bombay  or  Calcutta  and  he  sells 
Us  bill  on  jE^gland  for  rupees  at  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  day,  and 
with  those  rupees  he  goes  and  pays  the  native  trader  with  whom  he 
has  already  made  a  bargain  in  rupees  for  the  goods  he  has  bought,  and 
so  you  get  silver  translated  into  gold  at  the  rate  of  the  day;  that  is  the 
metbod  of  business,  but  unfavorable  exchange  is  a  premium  on  ex- 
XK>rtation,  viewed  from  that  standpoint,  and  the  more  rupees  there  are 
the  moi^  you  get  at  equal  prices  for  your  gold  note  in  goods. 

2745.  Mr.  CouRTNET.  Are  you  following  that  up  under  the  trans- 
formed  condition  or  under  the  existing  condition  of  things  f — I  was  re- 
plying to  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  who  spoke  just  now. 

2746.  Mr.  GuttBiE.  You  stated,  I  think,  did  you  not,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  or  its  representatives  in  England,  in  selling  council 
bills,  would  not  get  rupees  of  the  limited  kind,  but  would  have  to  fix 
the  exchange  in  silver;  I  asked  you  how  you  proved  that,  and  I  fail  to 
see  itf — Well,  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  little  more  into  the  detail  of  the 
transiiction.  The  Government  of  India  wants  money  here,  say  1002., 
and  its  bill  is  bought  by  a  merchant  or  a  banker  here.  That  is  what 
takes  plaoe,  and  the  merchant  or  banker  here  will  give  1002.  for  so 
many  rupees  to  be  got  in  India.  But  the  rupees  to  be  got  in  India  are 
really  trsuislated  into  goods,  and  tiie  gold  price  of  the  goods  in  India 
depends  not  on  what  rupees  are  there:  it  depends  on  what  can  be  got 
for  the  goods  in  gold  in  England;  ana  the  banker  or  trader  gives  his 
lOOJ.  here  for  what,  when  it  is  turned  into  goods  there,  will  produce 
him,  say  105Z.,  some  profit,  whatever  it  may  be;  and,  no  matter  what 
your  rate  of  rupees  may  be  in  India,  things  are  made  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  this,  that,  when  the  goods  which  he  gets  for  his  bill  there 
come  back,  they  are  translated  again  into  gold,  and  he  gets  his  52., 
and  that  ratio  does  not  depend  on  what  you  artificially  raise  your 
rapees  to  in  India.  Of  course,  if  you  artificially  raise  them,  the  rupee 
prices  will  fall  accordingly;  the  price  in  your  rupees  will  adapt  itself 
exactly  to  tiie  exchange. 

2747.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stbaohet.  But  does  not  what  is  described  as 
giving  an  artificial  value  to  the  existing  rupee  simply  imply  that  in 
the  future  the  rupee  can  not  be  procured  in  India;  I  mean  no  additional 
rupee,  excepting  at  the  cost  of  whatever  is  fixed  as  the  artificial  equiv- 
alent to  gold,  exactly  in  ihe  same  way  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
give  that  equivalent  in  gold  for  the  oreation  of  your  proposed  imperial 
mpee;  1  aae  no  difierence  t — ^WeU,  what  J  think  is  that,  whatever  you 
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raise  your  rupees  to  artificially  in  India  in  that  way,  supposing  they 
are  not  on  a  gold  basis 

2748.  Mr.  OouBTNET.  That  is  the  hypothesis! — ^That  it  is  on  a  gold 
basis  f 

2749.  Lieut.  Gen.  Straghey.  That  is  the  hypothesis,  quite  sot — 
That  you  make  your  rupee  equivalent  to  15d.  in  gold ;  well,  then,  of 
course,  that  comes,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  what  I  have  proposed,  the 
difference  being  substantially  between  ISd,  and  15(2.,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  you  saddle  yourself  at  15d.  or  16d.j  whatever  it  may  be, 
apiece,  with  all  the  rupees  which  are  now  in  India. 

2750.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  Who  saddles  himself! — The  Government. 

2751.  Are  they  the  possessors  of  all  the  rupees? — ^No;  but  they  come 
in  to  them,  and  they  are  bound  to  accept  them  at  that  value. 

2762.  Mr.  Courtney.  They  are  bound  to  accept  themi — Whereas 
according  to  my  scheme  they  would  not  receive  them  at  that  value, 
they  would  receive  a  higher  value,  because  they  would  issue  their  im- 
I)erial  rui)ees  in  exchange  for  gold  at  a  higher  rate  by  degrees. 

2753.  Lieut  Gen.  Strachey.  But  when  you  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  liable  are  you  not  assuming  that  the  Government 
would  be  bound  to  give  gold  in  exchange  for  rupees  on  demand  t — 
Gold,  or  else  silver  at  the  exchange  of  the  day. 

2754.  Ko,  I  mean  goldf — Otold  or  silver  at  the  exchange  of  the  day, 
seeing  that  the  revenue  would  be  paid  in  rupees  valued  at  a  fixed  gold 
price. 

2755.  I  ask,  is  not  your  assumption  that  the  Government  should  be 
compelled  to  give  gold  coin  in  exchange f — No,  not  necessarily. 

2756.  Of  course  giving  silver  coin  in  exchange  for  silver  coin  means 
nothing  f — ^Yes,  it  does,  according  to  the  basis. 

2757.  Chairman.  Is  not  your  scheme  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  will  be  no  further  fall  in  silver  f — No,  it  anticipates  a  farther  fall. 

2758.  Supposing  there  is  a  further  fall,  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  present  rupee  and  the  imperial  rupee,  will  not  the  bottom 
be  knocked  out  of  your  scheme;  you  will  have  the  same  thing  over 
again;  you  will  have  what  you  seek  to  avoid,  a  rupee  with  a  fictitious 
value  f — ^No,  I  look  for  a  rupee  circulating  in  India  at  a  fictitious  value. 
That  is  part  of  my  scheme,  silver  tokens  doing  all  the  work,  but  rest- 
ing on  a  basis  of  gold. 

2759.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  I  understand  you  to  put  forward  as 
the  difference  between  the  scheme  now  suggested  to  you  and  your  own 
is  this,  that  under  the  scheme  now  suggest^  to  you  the  Government 
would  have  to  face  the  fact  of  250,000,0002.,  or  whatever  it  is,  being  in 
circulation  in  silver,  and  it  is  going  to  accept  that  in  all  its  receipts 
transformed  into  a  fixed  relation  to  gold  t — Yes,  quite  so. 

2760.  Then  it  becomes  a  matter  of  convenience  whether  that  is  a  real 
risk  so  formidable  that  you  prefer,  instead  of  &cing  it,  to  have  a  new 
coinage  of  rupees,  a  new  land  settlement,  and  all  the  other  changes 
which  are  involved  in  your  plan  t — Just  so. 

2761.  Lieut.-General  Strachey.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  risk;  I 
fail  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  risk  that  the  Government  has  in 
giving  the  artificial  value  to  this  180,000,0002.  or  200,000,0002.  of  exist- 
ing rupees. 

2762.  Mr.  COURTNEY.  The  artificial  value  being  not  very  much  above 
the  real  value. 

2763.  Lieut.-General  Strachey.  I  asked,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
riskf — The  enhancement  of  60  or  100  per  cent,  let  us  supxiose — so 
that  your  rupees  being  worth  lOd.,  you  say  they  shall  be  worth  20(L 
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2764.  But  this  docs  not  explain  what  is  the  nature  of  the  risk  f — The 
nature  of  the  risk  is  this,  that  Oovernment  takes  a  large  quantity  of 
rupees  as  worth  20d,  each,  and  has  either  to  keep  them,  or  else  to  use 
them  to  pay  its  home  remittances  practically  at  lOd,  each,  and  it  loses 
half  on  every  rupee  it  takes  and  uses  in  that  way.  That  is  the  great 
diiiiculty,  and  that  is  the  source  of  all  the  difficulty  there  is  now. 

2765.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  is  really  wanted  is  such  a  transforma- 
tion as  shall  secure  that  a  certain  number  of  rupees  brought  in  to  you 
as  land  revenue  shall  be  readily  changed  into  a  certain  number  of 
pounds,  to  be  paid  in  London? — Of  course  that  is  the  great  point. 

2765a.  That  is  what  you  want. — ^Yes. 

2766.  Chairman.  Apart  from  the  trade  difficulties  which  arise  from 
the  fluctuating  exchange,  the  sole  difficulty  is  the  necessity  of  settling 
in  this  country  a  large  payment  in  goldf — ^Those  are  the  great  diffi- 
culties. 

2767.  Apart  from  the  effect  produced  upon  the  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  have  to  remit  home? — Yes,  the  great  difficulty  is  to 
provide,  out  of  the  revenue  received  by  the  Government  of  India  in 
India,  large  remittances  in  gold  to  come  to  this  country,  the  cost,  as 
we  see,  rising  to  an  enormous  amount  year  by  year,  and  tending  to 
grow  greater. 

2768.  Mr.  Courtney.  And  you  admit  in  principle  that  that  could 
be  met  (looking  forward  some  50  years)  by  a  circulation  of  rupees  hav- 
ing a  nominal  value  in  relation  to  fixed  quantities  of  goldf---Just  so; 
yes,  certainly. 

2769.  But  you  object  to  adopting  it  now  with  respect  to  the  present 
rupees,  because  of  the  burden  consequent  upon  facing  the  existing 
stock  of  rupees  f — That  is  the  chief  reason,  yes.  There  are  some  minor 
difficulties  to  which  I  have  referred  some  while  ago. 

2770.  The  minting  of  the  border  princesf — Yes,  and  the  possible  in- 
troduction bf  a  system  of  carrying  on  transactions  in  silver  bullion,  and 
also  in  gold  bullion,  like  sycee. 

2771.  That  must  be  attached  to  your  plan  as  well  as  to  the  others! — 
It  would  be  needless  in  my  plan,  because  every  token  would  represent 
a  certain  quantity  of  gold,  and  no  more  would  be  issued  than  would  be 
requisite. 

2772.  Chairman.  Your  point,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  your  imperial 
rupee  would  represent  so  much  gold  because  you  could  get  so  much 
gold  as  against  it? — ^Yes,  of  course;  it  is  a  silver  note. 

2773.  That,  if  you  were  to  undertake  to  give  gold  at  a  certain  rate 
against  the  whole  of  the  existing  silver  in  India,  that  would  be  a  very 
big  operation  indeed;  but  if  you  were  to  undertake  to  give  gold  against 
your  imperial  rupees  in  the  first  instance,  that  would  not  be  a  very  big 
operation,  and  would  only  get  bigger  by  degrees! — Just  so,  yes;  and, 
if  you  undertake  to  give  gold  at  the  present  price  against  250,000,0002. 
worth  of  silver,  and  it  goes  down  25  per  cent,  of  course  you  are  landed 
in  a  cost  of  62,000,0001.  sterling. 

2774.  Mr.  Courtney.  If  you  had  to  give  itf — If  you  had  to  give  it. 

2775.  Mr.  CURRIE.  But  to  whose  advantage  would  it  be  to  require 
you  to  give  itf — ^Why,  if  the  silver  goes  down,  I  take  it  that  you  have 
to  buy  your  home  remittances  in  gold  at  the  rupee's  price  as  silver;  you 
can  not  get  out  of  that,  if  you  get  your  revenue  paid  in  silver  and  you 
have  to  provide  your  home  remittances  in  gold.  Turn  it  in  any  way  you 
will,  you  can  not  get  your  home  remittances  without  selling  your  silver 
for  gold  at  the  market  rate;  you  may  complicate  the  transactions  as 
much  as  you  like,  but  that  is  what  it  resolves  itself  into  eventually; 
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and  if  you  now  undertake  to  fix  a  particular  price  on  existing  rupees, 
my  that  there  are  250,00a,()00f.  or  300,000,000/.  of  them  in  India,  you 
will  get  those  rupees  brought  in  to  you  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  you  wi]l  have  to  make  your  home  remittances,  and  every 
year,  as  silver  goes  down,  you  will  have  the  loss  on  exchange,  as 
it  is  called^  increasing  from  year  to  year,  no  matter  whether  your  rupees 
circulate  for  this  purpose  in  India  at  an  enhanced  value  or  not.  You 
take  them  at  a  high  value  and  sell  at  a  lower,  unless  indeed  you  keep 
them.  You  may  enhance  them  for  internal  purposes;  we  know  that 
coins  have  been  enhanced  in  England  very  considerably;  but,  when  it 
comes  to  outside  transactions,  you  can  no  more  enhance  the  value  of 
your  rupees  than  you  can  your  bank  notes,  which  were  circulating  in 
England  during  the  war  against  guineas  selling  at  27». 

2776.  Mr.  Courtney.  Bat  the  fact  that  you  have  enhanced  their 
value  locally  does  provide  you  with  other  commodities  at  that  enhanced 
value  to  send  awayf^-^Yes,  in  proportion  to  the  nominally  enhanced 
value. 

2777.  Lieut.-6eneral  Straohbt.  Surely,  when  yon  talk  of  the  en- 
hanced value  of  the  rupee,  you  mean  artiiicially  enhanced  by  reducing 
the  number  of  them  available f — As  against  commodities  in  India. 

2778.  As  against  commodities  in  India? — Yes,  that  would  be  a  real 
enhancement,  though  only  local. 

2779.  But  further,  that,  by  limiting  the  coinage  of  the  rupees,  you 
also  make  it  more  difficult  to  get  them.  Persons  who  want  to  obtain 
rupees,  and  therefore  people  who  having  gold  wish  to  obtain  rux^ees, 
will  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them? — Higher  price  for  whatf 

2780.  The  rupee ;  the  rupee  would  become  more  valuable? — ^Than— 

2781.  That  is  the  meaning  of  an  enhanced  value,  I  apprehend  f — Very 
well. 

2782.  Then  the  question  that  I  ask  you  is  this — In  what  resx>ect  does 
that  operation  differ,  whether  you  accept  your  existing  rupee  or  whether 
you  take  your  imperial  rupee?  I  can  see  no  distinction.  The  sole  ques^ 
tion,  as  I  understand  it,  is  as  regards  the  number  of  rujiees  that  have 
year  by  year  to  be  sold  or  to  be  paid  for  gold? — Of  course  there  is  a 
great  resemblance,  and  the  chief  difference  is  this,  that  you  saddle 
yourself  with  the  responsibility  of  exchanging  the  existing  200,000,000i. 
or  30O,000^00OZb  sterling  in  silver  for  gold  at  a  particular  rate  which 
you  fix. 

2783.  Is  not  that  assuming  that  the  Government  undertakes  the  lia- 
bility to  convert,  which  conception  is  not  necessarily  involved? — 
Whether  you  do  undertake  or  not,  you  must  do  it,  I  say,  because  every 
year  you  must  receive  rupees — that  is,  silver  over-valued^ — and  you 
must  transmit  your  millions  to  England,  and  these  millions  you  must 
transmit  to  England  in  gold,  and  the  only  means  you  have  of  paying 
these  millions  is  silver  which  you  will  receive;  and  that  silver,  which 
you  will  receive  at  25  or  50  per  cent  above  its  bullion  value,  you  can  not 
exchange  against  gold  in  England  except  at  the  market  rate  of  the 
world. 

2784.  Not  silver;  what  the  Government  receives  is  rupees  ? — It  is, 
but  what  does  it  receive  ?  You  may  call  them  what  you  like,  but  a  man 
brings  you  in  a  bag  of  silver.  You  say:  "These  are  rupees,  and  they 
are  worth  so  mueh ;"  but  the  value  of  them  in  the  market  of  the  world 
is  that  of  silver  as  against  gold. 

2785.  Chaiiiman.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  imports  into  India 
in  goods  equalled  the  exports  from  India  in  goods,  the  only  way  in 
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which  it  could  pay  its  debts  would  be  by  means  of  its  coinage  as  bul- 
lion T— Just  so. 

2786.  But  what  is  sugf]:e8ted  is  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  considerable 
balance  in  favour  of  India,  that  is  to  say,  its  exports  very  considerably 
exceed  its  imports,  then  those  who  have  to  remit  to  India  mast  for  that 
purpose  purchase  rupees  by  means  of  gold,  in  order  to  discharge  obli- 
gations in  India;  and,  if  you  limit  the  number  of  rupees  in  India,  they 
will  be  willing  U>  give  more  gold  for  them;  and  in  that  way  the  trans- 
action will  be  settled — ^it  may  be  more  advantageously  for  the  Indian 
government.  That  I  understand  to  be  the  position ! — ^Well,  if  you  suc- 
ceed in  raising  the  value  by  limiting  your  minting,  if  you  succeed  in 
raising  the  value  of  rupees  in  India  as  against  commodities,  the  export 
trade  at  present  rates  will  stop;  you  can  not  export  at  a  profit;  and 
the  effect  of  that  would  be  to  bring  down  your  rupee  price,  just  as 
much  as  you  have  artificially  enhanced  your  rupee,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  trade.  Suppose  you  doable  artificially  the  value  of  your  rupee  in 
Indiai,  yet  for  all  goods  which  are  extensively  exported  the  governing 
factor  is  the  exporting  price  and,  if  you  enhanced  your  value  of  rupees 
and  of  goods,  then,  in  order  to  export,  you  must  again  bring  down  the 
nominal  price  of  the  goods  to  just  the  same  extent;  that  which  yon 
sold  before  for  a  rupee  you  now  sell  for  eight  annas,  because  your  rupee 
is  called  two  rupees;  that  is  what  it  comes  to;  you  mast  do  it  in  order 
to  get  your  exports  away. 

2787.  That  assumes  that  the  prices  would  always  fbllow  any  change 
of  that  sort? — Prices  practically  do  follow,  I  think,  a  change  of  that 
sort  at  a  very  short  interval;  now,  when  there  are  telegraphic  commun- 
ications, they  do  very  speedily  follow  a  change  of  that  sort;  and,  arti- 
ficially raise  your  rupee  by  any  method  you  like  to  any  value  in  India 
different  from  what  it  is  in  the  market  of  the  world,  your  rupee  price 
must  fall  in  order  to  carry  on  your  export  trade^ 

!  2788.  I  think  we  have  now  your  suggested  scheme^  Sir  Eaymond, 

unless  there  is  anything  special  that  you  wish  to  add. — ^I  did  add  to  my 
I  memorandum  a  few  remarks  on  the  methods  by  which,  supposing  diffi- 

^  culties  continue,  the  tiixation  of  India  mightin  some  ways  be  readjusted, 

and  the  method  of  raising  public  revenue  dealt  with  in  order  to  ease 
the  burden  of  Government,  but  I  do  not  know  t^at  it  is  worth  while  to 
dwell  on  that. 

2789i  That  is  in  the  memorandum  f — ^That  is  in  the  memorandum, 
yes. 
The  witness  withdrew. 
Ai^ourned. 

)  


[AT  THB  lyVIA  OFTIOB,  WfflTEBALL,  8.  W.] 
ELEVENTH  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  15th  FEBRUARY,  1893. 

Present:  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  the  lord  high  chancellor; 
the  chairman,  presiding;  the  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Henry  Courtney, 
M.  p. ;  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Bart.  ;  Sir  Arthur  Godley,  K.  c.  b.  ; 
Lieut.  Gen.  Richard  Strachey,  0.  s.  i.;  Mr.  Bertram  Wodehouse  Currie; 
Mr.  Henry  Waterfield,  0.  b.,  secretary. 
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Snt  JAMES  BROAD  WOOD  LTALL,  6.  C.  L  E.,  K  0.  8.  L,  CALLED  IV 

AHD  EXAMINED. 

2789a.  Ohaibman.  You  have  been  for  many  years  in  the  service  of 
the  Oovernment  of  India  f — I  have. 

2790.  During  the  last  five  years  of  your  service  in  India  you  were 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Punjab  ? — Yes.  , 

2791.  You  ceased  to  be  lieutenant-governor  in  March  of  last  yearf — 
In  March  of  last  year. 

2792.  Of  course  you  have  had  large  opportunities  of  forming  an  ex- 
perience as  to  how  the  native  population  would  be  likely  to  be  affected 
by  changes  made  by  the  Indian  Government.  You  are  aware  that  it 
has  been  proposed  that  the  Indian  Government  should  stop  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  that  that  might  be  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of 
exchange,  and  that  it  might  be  done  even  with  the  intention  of  creating 
such  a  rise.  Supposing  that  the  Government  were  to  adopt  such  a 
step  as  that,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  affect  the  minds  of  any  considerable  class  of  the  population  of 
India? — ^No;  I  don't  thiuk  it  would,  if  it  were  done  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  provoke  a  violent  rise.  If  it  were  done  to  keep  things  very  much 
as  they  are,  or  to  keep  them  about  as  they  are,  I  do  not  tMnk  it  would 
affect  the  minds  of  any  large  class. 

2793.  That  is  to  say,  to  keep  the  exchange  at  about  its  present  rate; 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  lower! — ^Yes. 

2794.  You  think  that  that  would  not  be  likely  to  excite  any  strong 
feeling? — ^No;  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

2795.  Dealing  with  that  case  first,  do  you  think,  if  the  step  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  heavy  fall  in  silver,  so  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  rupee 
as  silver  became  much  less  than  the  fixed  ratio,  that  attention  would 
be  excited,  and  that  any  feeling  would  be  caused? — ^Well,  some  atten- 
tion would  no  doubt  be  excited,  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  very 
much  feeling.  Of  course,  it  would  affect  a  certain  number  of  people 
who  have  hoards  of  silver,  and  it  would  affect  all  the  peasants  and 
people  who  have  got  hoards  of  silver  in  the  shape  of  jewels  and  things, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  would  trace  it  to  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

2796.  You  do  not  think,  even  if  the  native  newspapers  were  to  attack 
the  Government  on  such  a  ground,  and  point  out  its  effect  in  that  re- 
spect, that  that  is  a  matter  which  need  be  regarded  with  apprehen- 
sion?— Ko,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  would  be  a  burn- 
ing question  in  India. 

2797.  And  as  regards  to  ryot,  the  cultivator,  you  do  not  think  that 
the  mere  steadying  of  the  rate  of  exchange  at  or  about  its  present 
position  would  be  calculated  to  excite  alarm  and  strong  feeling? — Ko, 
I  do  not  think  it  would.  The  ryot,  particularly  in  the  Punjab,  the 
peasant  proprietor,  has  been  gaining  greatly  by  the  fall  of  exchange. 

2798.  But  is  he  conscious  that  he  is  gaining?^— Ko,  I  do  not  know 
that  he  is  quite.  Some  of  them  understand  it.  To  a  certain  extent  they 
understand  that  rupees  have  got  cheaper,  as  it  were,  and  that  he  is 
paying  less  in  laud  revenue,  and  that  he  pays  all  his  debts  easier. 

2799.  Then,  supposing  that  that  process  were  stopped,  he  would  feel 
that  he  was  losing  the  chance  of  a  further  gain  in  that  respect? — Yes, 
he  might,  but  I  do  not  think  he  would  feel  it  clearly  enough.  If  it  were 
stopped  in  such  a  way — if  exchange  were  raised  so  as  to  go  much  above 
what  it  is  now,  he  might;  but,  if  the  operation  only  steadied  it  and 
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kept  it  dt  someth'ng  like  its  present  low  rate,  nothing  over  Is.  4(2.,  or 
Something  of  that  aort,  I  do  not  think  he  would  think  that  he  had 
anv  grievance. 

2dSo.  Then,  as  respeets  its  effect  tipoti  the  people  of  India,  you  would 
draw  a  marked  distinction  between  the  effect  of  the  action  if  it  were 
merely  to  fix  it  at  or  about  its  present  rate  and  the  effect  of  the  action 
if  it  would  cause  any  considerable  rise? — ^Yes,  I  should  be  inclined  to. 

2801.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  ground  for  apprehension  of  ill 
feeling  and  agitation  if  the  latter  course  were  followed  f — ^Yes,  I  think 
there  might  be  some;  1  think  they  might  think  that  unfair. 

2802.  And  you  think  the  ryots  would  be  quite  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing what  would  be  the  probable  effect  upon  them  of  making  the  rupee, 
so  to  say,  dearer  instead  of  cheaper? — If  it  were  done  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. 

2803.  Mr.  Courtney.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  great  extent  and 
fiiuchf — t  mean  if  the  rupee  began  to  rise  up  again  to  anything  like  its 
old  value. 

2803a.  If  it  ran  to  eighteeni)ence  would  not  that  bel — I  do  not  know 
that  it  would. 

2804.  You  would  not  like  to  run  the  risk! — I  should  not  like  to  run 
the  risk  myself;  I  should  not  like  to  run  it  up  to  Is.  6d. 

2805.  Mr.  Cxjrrie.  You  know  that  in  1890  it  rose  to  1«.  9d.  ?— It  did 
for  a  moment. 

2805a.  Did  that  effect  disturb  the  minds  of  the  natives  or  produce  an 
Unfavourable  political  effect? — ^No. 

2806.  Lieut.  General  Straohey.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  grain 
or  commodities,  generally  speaking,  in  the  Pui\jab  have  risen  of  late 
years? — Yes. 

2807.  Considerably? — ^Considerably. 

2808.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Is  that  grain  generally,  or  grain  that 
was  near  railways  that  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  exportation? — 
Grain  generally.    Prices  are  pretty  even  all  over  the  Punjab. 

2808a.  All  over? — ^They  differ  somewhat,  but  nothing  to  what  they 
used  to  differ. 

2809.  Lieut.  General  Strachby.  That  is  not  exactly  the  point;  are 
you  able  to  say  that  the  prices  when  you  left  the  Punjab  were  ma- 
terially higher  generally  than  they  were  five  years  before? — ^Yes;  I 
think  that  is  shown  in  the  material  progress  report.  In  my  five  years, 
although  we  had,  I  consider,  on  the  whole,  very  good  harvests,  we 
never  had  any  scarcity  and  no  real  failure,  yet  the  average  of  the  prices 
was  steadily  higher  than  the  five  years  preceding, 

2810.  Mr.  CuRREB.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  average  rise 
has  been? — ^In  these  last  five  years  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
years  ? 

2811.  Well,  rather  taking  the  period  since  the  rupee  began  to  de- 
preciate?— ^I  have  not  gone  into  it  particulariy,  but  I  should  be  very 
much  surprised  if  it  were  not  40  per  cent— that  sort  of  thing.  In  fact  it 
is  constantly  made  out  to  be  more  than  that.  I  have  had  a  great  many 
of  the  settlements  of  the  land  revenue  I'eports  coming  before  me  in  the 
la^t  five  years,  and  many  settlenient  officers  make  out  that  there  has 
been  a  rise  of  about  60  or  80  or  100  per  cent.  That  is  over  rather  longer 
periods. 

2812.  Mr.  Cotjrtney.  Over  thirty  years,  I  suppose?— Yes. 

2813.  CitAiRMAN.  In  part,  I  suppose,  owing  to  the  development  of 
the  country? — All  along,  I  think,  there  has  been  a  steady  fledl  of  money 
m  compared  with  produce,  in  the  Puigab. 

S.  Mis.  23 ^24 
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2814.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Is  that  with  regard  to  all  prodaoe,  or 
with  regard  to  exported  produced — We  may  say  as  much;  lately  aU 
produce  seems  to  sympathize  with  wheat. 

2815.  What  is  consumed  in  the  country,  as  well  as  what  is  exported  f — 
Yes. 

2816.  Chairman.  But,  according  to  your  view,  that  began  even  be- 
fore the  fall  of  the  rupee? — Yes,  that  began  before  the  fall  of  the  rupee. 

2817.  So  that  you  would  not  attribute  it  all  to  the  change  in  the 
rupee;  it  would  be  partly  due  to  whatever  causes  there  are  that  have 
tended  to  make  produce  dearer  f — Yes,  money  seems  to  have  got 
cheaper  and  cheaper. 

2818.  Mr.  OouRTNET.  These  estimates  are  made  of  the  rise  of  30 
years? — ^Yes. 

2819.  From  settlement  to  settlement? — ^From  settlement  to  settle- 
ment, yes. 

2820.  And  by  officers  whose  natural  interests  would  tend  to  put  up 
the  rental? — No,  I  think  the  tendency  of  those  officers  is  to  depreciate 
the  rise  in  prices,  because  the  rise  in  prices  is  so  great  that  it  would 
seem  to  call  for  larger  increases  than  they  find  it  convenient  or  think  it 
expedient  to  propose.  The  figures  go  before  Government,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment might  say  to  them,  "  but  your  figures  prove  that  you  are 
under-assessing;"  and  the  tendency  is — I  know  it  myself,  for  I  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  settlement — ^rather  to  depreciate  the  rise;  it  is  a 
disagreeable  task  to  have  to  impose  a  large  assessment  on  the  country, 
to  meet  all  the  people  whom  you  have  been  in  daily  converse  with  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  perhaps  to  put  a  huge  increase  on  them — ^the 
tendency,  therefore,  is  rather  to  minimise  the  rise. 

2821.  Mr.  GURRIE.  May  I  ask  you  whether  a  large  increase  in  the 
land  revenue  is  not  more  likely  to  produce  political  discontent,  than 
any  action  of  the  Government,  such  as  closing  the  mints? — ^Yes,  we 
have  already  been  making  very  large  increases  in  the  land  revenue  in 
the  Punjab. 

2822.  Yes,  but  as  there  is  a  deficiency  impending  over  the  Govern- 
ment, it  must  apparently  increase  the  land  or  some  other  form  of  rev- 
enue, if  it  does  not  find  another  remedy?— Oh,  I  quite  agree;  I  am 
bound  to  say  that. 

2823.  Chairman.  Is  the  land  revenue  constantly  being  revised  in  the 
Punjab? — Every  30  years  was  the  old  rule;  we  have  reduced  the  term 
in  a  great  many  cases  to  20.  The  Government  of  India  has  been  press- 
ing us  in  various  sorts  of  indirect  ways  to  reduce  it  to  15. 

2824.  Now,  supposing  that  tiie  effect  of  stopping  the  tree  coinage 
were  to  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee,  and  the  result  of  that  were  to  make 
the  price  of  produce  fall  just  as  you  say  it  has  been  rising  in  times 
past,  would  not  that  be  likely  to  create  discontent  amongst  those  whose 
revenue  has  been  fixed  when  money  has  been  getting  what  you  call 
cheaper? — I  think  they  might  resent  it  if  the  effect  was  large;  if  it  was 
not  large,  they  would  not  notice  it. 

2825.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  about  their  not  being  agitated 
by  the  rise  last  year  or  two  years  ago,  that  was  not  due  to  any  action 
of  the  Government? — ^N"o. 

2826.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  recognise  the  difference  between 
a  change  which  took  place,  just  as  a  fall  might,  automatically,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  silver  market,  and  a  change  which  was  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the  mints? — If  it  were  a 
large  rise,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  agitators  and  other  people 
that  it  was  due  to  an  action  of  the  Government^  there  would  be  a  ted- 
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iDg;  bnt,  of  conrse  tbe  peasants  and  the  masses  of  the  people  in  the 
Punjab  are  not  qoick  or  clever  to  understand  these  things,  nor  are  they 
at  present  very  much  in  the  bands  of  any  agitators;  but  still  the  thing 
would  have  a  bad  effect,  no  doubt. 

2827.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Which  should  you  think  the  more 
dangerous  thing  politically,  an  alteration  owing  to  that  cause  or  an 
abnormal  rise  in  taxation?— Oh,  I  must  say,  an  abnormal  rise  in  the 
taxation.  They  hate  new  taxation,  and  they  watch  very  closely  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  have  been  very  much  afraid  myself  that  we  should 
alienate  the  feeling  of  the  peasant  proprietors  in  the  Punjab,  who  have 
been  our  best  friends  hitherto;  I  have  been  very  much  afraid  indeed 
that  we  were  lately  losing  the  good  feeling  that  they  had  for  us. 

2828.  Chairman.  By  whatf — Well,  it  is  partly  due  to  natural  causes; 
I  mean  to  say,  the  tendency  is  that  good  feeling  decreases,  the  longer 
we  are  in  any  part  of  India;  I  mean  to  say  that,  at  first,  by  doing 
away  with  anarchy  and  oppression,  and  introducing  some  kind  of  law 
and  justice  and  stability,  you  give  them  benefits  which  they  recognize^ 
Everybody  in  the  country  at  first  remembers  the  old  state  of  tUngs, 
and  that  memory  graduaUy  dies  out,  and  then  they  only  see  the  griev- 
ances of  the  present  time.  Bat,  beyond  that,  we  are  raising  the  land 
revenue  assessments  very  heavily.  We  put  on  taxation  of  all  kinds, 
which,  almost  all  of  it,  falls  on  the  land  in  the  end — stamps,  high  excise 
duties,  and  other  things. 

2829.  But  are  you  raising  the  land  revenue  beyond  a  due  proportion  to 
the  rise  in  prices? — No,  certainly  not — not  nearly  up  to  it;  I  think  con- 
siderably under  it.  That  is  why  I  think  that  it  would  be  fair  to  stop 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  rupee,  if  you  could  do  it  in  a  moderate  way. 

2830.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Then  you  would  fear  raising  the  revenue 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  prices,  more  than  you  would  fear  any 
loss  to  the  people  from  a  fall  in  prices  owing  to  a  change  in  the  cur- 
rency f — Yes. 

2831.  Mr.  OouRTNET.  Has  there  been  any  movement  in  the  wages  of 
coolies  in  the  Punjab  in  the  last  10  years f — ^There  has  been;  it  is  the 
universal  opinion  among  the  people  themselves  that  there  has  been, 
but  tiie  statistics  that  I  have  seen  do  not  bring  out  fully  what  I  be- 
lieve are  the  real  facts.  1  believe  there  is  a  large  rise.  I  believe  myself 
that  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  there  has  been  a  real  fall  in  the 
general  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  in  India. 

2832.  You  have  told  us  that  to  a  very  large  extent f — Yes. 

2833.  Forty  per  cent? — Yes,  that  is,  in  prices. 

2834.  Has  there  been  anything  like  that  movement  in  the  wages  of 
labour? — 1  should  imagine  there  has  been. 

2835.  Forty  per  cent? — ^The  figures  do  not  show  it,  but  everybody 
says  so. 

2836.  Mr.  OuRRiE.  Are  there  great  numbers  of  hired  labourers  in  the 
Punjab? — ^Agricultural  labourers? 

2837.  Yes?— As  to  agricultural  labourers,  I  do  not  know  that  you 
would  say  that  there  is  a  great  number — ^there  is  a  largish  number,  but 
their  condition  is  peculiar;  they  are  generally  paid  in  part  by  food  and 
by  some  clothes,  and  they  get  harvest  dues  in  kind,  so  that  changes  in 
the  value  of  their  wages  do  not  tend  to  show — 1  mean  to  say  they  do 
not  tend  to  go  up  in  statistics  very  rapidly  or  very  markedly;  you  can 
not  put  your  finger  upon  it.  For  instance,  their  gleanings,  and  their 
food,  of  course,  represent  a  rise  in  value.  Their  cash  wages  have,  how- 
ever, also  gone  up.  I  should  think  they  have  doubled  and  trebled 
within  my  knowledge,  but  then  they  were  miserable  wages,  something 
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Hk^  efgbt  mnad  or  six  ft&tids  a  mMth,  when  i  first  knew  them  in  the 
Punjab. 

2838.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbsb.  The  money  wages  f^-Their  money  wage» 
were  a  kind  of  dole.  They  were  a  kind  of  serfs  to  the  village  peasant 
prof^rietors. 

2839.  Ghaibman.  Then,  so  far  as  they  were  paid  in  kind,  their  wages 
hiave  gone  up  pari  p($8su  with  the  produce? — FariptMsu. 

2840.  Sir  Thomas  Fabber.  Are  the  peasant  proprietors  much  in- 
debted to  money  lenders? — They  are  in  places,  and  not  in  other  places. 
The  people  of  the  Punjab  are  not  a  homogeneous  race,  they  are  groups 
of  races. 

2841.  The  burden  of  those  debts  would  be  increased  by  a  rise  in  the 
▼alue  of  the  rupee? — Yes ;  it  would.  It  has  been  enormously  decreased 
lately.  Of  course  I  should  be  very  sorrv  to  see  that  process  altogether 
done  away  with,  but  I  think  it  would  be  &ir  to  stop  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  that  would  be  politically  better  than  putting  on  new  taxa- 
tion. 

2842.  Mr.  GtrRJtlB.  Is  it  not  probable  that  many  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  fall  in  the  rupee  to  discharge  their  debts? — ^Yes,  a  consid- 
erable number  have,  I  think. 

2813.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Are  the  debts  of  long  standing;  are 
they  debtj^  for  a  long  period,  or  are  they  m>ide  ttom  year  to  year? — 
In  a  great  many  cases  they  are  for  a  long  period. 

2843a.  They  are  of  long  standing  t — Yes. 

2844.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stbaohey.  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  Sir  James 
Lyall  that  the  figures  in  the  Statistical  Abstra^'ts  which  are  published 
by  the  India  office,  of  the  average  prices  of  food  grain  in  India,  going 
back  as  tar  as  1867,  hardly  bear  out  what  he  says  regarding  any  im- 
portant increase? — Are  those  figures,  sir,  taken  on  the  spot;  are  they 
local  figures? 

2845.  They  are  all  taken  from  the  local  figures? — Or  are  they  figures 
at  the  harbours  of  export? 

2846.  No,  Amritsar,  Delhi,  Ludhiana,  Mooltan,  Peshawar,  Rawal- 
pindi ? — Yes. 

2847.  Now,  what  is  the  principal  food  of  the  people  in  that  part? — In 
tiiat  part  of  the  country,  liawatpindi,  wheat  is  the  principal  food. 

2848.  The  principal  food? — ^Yes,  the  principal  food^  it  difi'ers  in  that 
respect  from  many  other  parts^ 

2849.  There  has  been  an  increase,  no  doubt;  a  rise  in  price  within 
the  last  three  years,  1887;  that  must  have  been  a  bad  year,  I  suppose, 
1887  must  have  been  a  bad  year;  the  prices  then  were  very  high,  13 
seers  for  the  rupee? — Yes. 

2850-^1.  And  then  next  year  it  went  down  to  14,  then  19,  then  18, 
and  then  again  in  1891  to  14? — Yes. 

2852-62.  Then,  if  you  go  back,  excluding,  of  course,  the  famine  years, 
after  1881  the  price  of  wheat  at  Rawalpindi  was  20.42, 24.89, 30.80, 28.21, 
21.00  and  then  it  goes  up  in  1887  to  13.87  (which  must  have  been  a  1>ad 
year,  for  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  figures  are  arranged  on  the 
Indian  method  of  so  many  seers  to  the  rupee,  and  the  smaller  the  num- 
ber the  higher  the  price) ;  then  14.58.  19.08, 18.79,  and  14.62.  These 
returns  are  an  abstract  of  the  detiiiled  reports  which  appear  every 
week  in  the  Oovernment  Gazette,  of  prices  all  over  the  country. 

2863.  Chaibmak.  Taking  the  prices  at  Delhi,  I  see  that  in  1872  the 
priee  of  wheat  was  22.42,  it  rose  m  1878-79  (the  time  of  the  great 
hadm)  to  14,  then  it  fell  till  in  1885  it  was  22.50,  whkh  is  praetieally 
the  same  aa  in  1872;  in  1887  it  wai  14.71,  and  in  1890  it  feU  to  l#.d3. 
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00  net  these  flnctuations  show  an  entirely  different  etate  of  things 
from  yoar  experience  in  the  Panjabf — ^I  was  in  the  Punjab  in  those 
days;  I  have  been  in  the  Punjab  since  the  bei^nning  of  1858. 

2864.  Can  you  account  for  the  iSact  that  these  returns  from  various 
places  in  the  Punjab — ^Amritsar^  Delhi,  Ludhiana,  Mooltan,  Peshawar, 
Bawalpindi — show  the  same  price  in  1885  as  in  1872  f — Are  these  &r 
quinquennial  p^odsf 

2865-6.  Ko;  year  by  year. 

2867-78.  Mr.  OuBBiB.  Is  it  possible  to  account  f<Mr  what  Sir  Jai^es 
Lyall  says  of  the  land  revenue,  if  tliere  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
produce,  because  the  land  revenue  is  surely  based  upon  the  produce  of 
the  land  t 

2879.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbbb.  Let  me  repeat  one  question,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  your  opinion  on  it:  supposing  that 
you  had  to  raise  a  given  amount  of  money,  you  would  oe  more  alarmed 
fer  the  consequences  if  it  were  raised  by  a  direct  increase  of  taxation 
than  if  that  same  amount  were  raised  by  an  alteration  in  the  value  of 
the  rupee  t-^Yes,  I  certainly  shonld,  in  India. 

2880.  Lieut.  Gen.  Stbaohet.  Do  you  remember  at  all,  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  go  back  £Eir  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  the  rupee 
was  changed,  when  the  Queen's  head  was  put  upon  the  rupee f — When 
was  t^atf  I  must  have  been  in  India,  I  think*  I  was  in  India  when 
the  Queen  assumed  the  direct  government. 

2881.  But  what  I  meant  was  this,  that  there  is  an  impression  left  in 
my  mind  that,  when  that  change  was  made,  there  was  some  agitation 
said  to  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  King's  head  which  used  to  be  on 
the  rupee  had  been  changed  to  the  Queen's,  and  the  people  did  not  like 
itt— Oh,  yes,  it  is  quite  possible.    I  do  not  remember  the  fact. 

2882.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  that,  so  long 
as  the  material  rupee,  which  is  the  actual  coin  in  use,  is  not  changed 
outwardly,  people  would  not  be  at  all  likely  to  appreciate  t^at  any 
change  in  the  system  under  which  money  was  brought  into  use  had 
taken  place? — No;  the  mass  of  the  people  would  not,  the  peasantry  and 
M  thiise  people,  the  politically  important  people  would  not.  The 
bankers  and  people  of  that  sort  would  be  able  to  understand  it  to  a 
certain  extent. 

2883.  Probably,  but  they  would  only  know  it  so  &r  as  the  alteratioii 
took  place  by  an  alteration  in  prices  f — Tes.  I  suppose  some  bankers — 
some  native  bankers  even — are  in  the  habit  of  sending  bullion  to  the 
mints;  I  do  not  know  about  that,  though  I  hardly  suppose  it. 

2884.  I  suppose  that  there  are  few  parts  of  Induk  that  have  been  more 
affected  by  the  improved  means  of  conmiunication  than  the  Punjab  in 
in  the  way  of  equalising  and  raising  prices  f — Yes. 

2885.  Chaibman.  You  observe  that  those  returns  do  not  show  any 
such  rise  in  the  prices  as  seems  to  be  suggested  by  your  experience  t — 

1  am  looking  only  at  wheat;  if  you  take  quinquennial  ];>eriod8.  they 
show  a  considerable  rise  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  as  comparea  with 
other  times.  Of  course,  if  you  go  further  back  you  get  into  the  &min6 
years,  and  you  find  the  thing  altered;  but,  taking  after  the  &miufi 
years,  from  about  1881,  when  the  influence  of  the  famine,  I  suppose, 
was  being  got  over,  you  have  a  number  of  years  in  which  wheat  was 
finirly  cheap ;  for  instance,  1881, 19.75  seers  to  the  rupee:  next  year,  21,60; 
1883, 23.98 ;  1884, 26.14 ;  1885, 26.25 ;  1886, 20.42.  Well,  then,  you  come 
to  1^  year  that  I  went  into  the  Pui\jab,  and  thsA  is  the  time  from  which 
most  people  think  that  a  marked  sort  af  depredation  in  silver  bec^  m 
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India.    Many  people  say  that  it  Las  begun  to  show  in  a  marked  way 
within  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

2886.  That  it  had  reached  prices,  in  factf — That  it  had  reached  prices. 
Then  you  see  1887, 15.96;  1888, 16.99;  1889^  20.67;  1890,  18.96;  in  1891 
it  was  up  to  about  14, 1  think,  and  in  1892,.in  spite  of  the  immense  fall* 
ing  off  in  export,  it  was  still  dearer.  That  was  partly  on  account  of 
bad  harvest,  bat  I  think  it  was  partly  on  account  of  their  tendency 
nowadays  not  to  go  back  when  they  have  once  got  up.  I  think  the  fall 
in  silver  value  has  begun  in  India,  and  therefore,  when  a  price  once 
gets  up,  it  has  a  tendency  not  to  go  back. 

2887.  Mr.  Courtney.  And  what  do  the  people  do;  would  they 
starve! — ^They  were  very  nearly  starving,  a  lot  of  people  in  the  Punjab 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  there  was  a  very  nasty  feeling  about 
it,  indeed.  I  should  have  been  extremely  afraid  of  the  result,  out  for 
the  fact  that  the  politically  important  people  in  the  Punjab,  who  are 
the  peasant  proprietors,  who  fill  our  army  and  our  police,  and  who 
would  hold  the  country  if  we  walked  out  of  it  (the  other  people  are  alto- 
gether insignificant  and  of  no  comparative  political  importance  what- 
ever), benetitby  it  as  landlords  and  as  tenants,  but  chiefly  as  landlords, 

2888.  But  they  would  be  a  very  dangerous  people  to  affect  prejudi- 
cially by  government  action? — Yes;  and,  as  I  say,  if  you  cut  down,  as 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  government  of  India  to  do,  the  term 
of  settlement  to  15  years,  and  you  enhance  the  land  revenue  even  higher 
than  we  have  been  enhancing  it,  you  will  incur  this  danger.  We  have 
been  putting  on  enhancement  which  would  have  been  thought  danger- 
ous at  any  other  time— 50  or  60  per  cent;  in  individual  estates  100  per 
cent  and  over.  That  I  know  has  created  a  certain  amount  of  dissatis- 
faction, a  certain  amount  of  feeling,  but  at  the  same  time  the  zemindars 
know  that  the  land  revenue  had  become  very  light  compared  with  the 
value  of  produce,  and  so  they  expected  large  enhancements;  but,  to 
go  farther  and  to  have  short  terms  of  settlement  and  continual  large 
enhancements,  I  think  you  would  run  the  greatest  dimger  of  produ- 
cing a  violent  feeling  of  discontent. 

2889.  And,  if  you  kept  your  enhanced  land  revenue  and  prices  went 
down,  owing,  as  was  believed,  to  the  action  of  the  Government  in  deal- 
ing with  the  mints,  that  might,  I  suppose,  produce  an  effect  upon  their 
minds? — Yes,  no  doubt  it  would, 

2890.  But  you  do  not  think  that  merely  stopping  it,  and  keeping 
things  approximately  where  they  are  now,  maybe  a  little  higher,  but 
not  much  higher,  would  be  likely  to  produce  any  prejudicial  effect f — 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  would — not,  as  I  say,  on  those  peasants,  or,  in 
fact,  upon  anybody. 

2891.  Mr.  CuBRiE.  Do  you  think  that  the  peasants  of  the  Punjab  are 
at  all  aware  of  the  system  under  which  silver  is  coined  in  India,  that 
they  value  the  privilege  of  what  is  called  free  mintage? — ^No,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  do. 

2892.  Or  that  they  consider  it  a  natural  rightf — No,  I  do  not  think 
that  they  do.  The  native  governments  behave  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner  in  these  sorts  of  things.  The  Amir  of  Gabul  used  to  call  in 
the  rupees  frequently  and  debase  them  and  give  them  back  at  the  same 
value. 

2893.  Mr.  'GouRTNBY.  But  they  know  like  other  people  when  times 
are  hard? — Yes. 

2894.  The  Irish  x>6asant  may  feel  his  rent  is  more  oppressive  than  it 
was,  without  being  able  to  trace  the  cause  of  itt — Yes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned. 
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[AT  THE  INDIA  OFFICE,  WHITEHALL,  8,  IT] 
TWELFTH  DAY.— WEDNESDAY,  aand  FEBRUARY,  1893. 

Present:  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Herschell,  the  lord  high  chanceUor, 
the  chairman,  presiding;  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Bart.;  Sir  Regi- 
nald Earle  Welby,  a.  c.  b.;  Sir  Arthnr  Godley,  K.  o.  b.;  Lieut.  General 
Richard  Strachey,  c.  s.  i.;  Mr.  Bertram  Wodehouse  Currie;  Mr,  Henry 
Waterfieldy  0.  B.,  secretary. 


lOL  HEHBT  WILLIAM  BUSS,  O.LE.,  first  member  of  the  board  of  reve- 
nue, Madras,  called  in  and  examined.. 

2895.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  You  have  been  a  commissioner  of  salt 
andabkari  revenue.  Would  you  tell  us  what  abkari  ist — ^Abkari  is 
what  in  England  you  would  call  excise. 

2896.  And  customs  collector  in  Madras,  and  on  special  duty  in  con- 
nection with  the  salt  and  excise  department,  1878-'80! — ^Yes,  I  have 
frequently  been  that;  I  have  been  in  that  department  many  years;  I 
have  left  it  now,  I  should  say. 

2897.  You  area  member  of  the  board  of  revenue! — I  am. 

2898.  You  are  stiD  t — Yes,  I  am  first  member  of  the  board  of  revenue, 
in  charge  of  land  revenue. 

2899.  Then  you  are  acquainted  with  land,  and  the  taxation  of  land  f — 
Yes.  My  services  were  entirely  in  the  land  revenue  department  for  a 
considerable  period  when  I  was  a  junior  man. 

2900.  Then  you  are  prepared  to  say  which  you  think  is  the  least  dan- 
gerous way,  politically,  of  meeting  the  charge  imposed  on  the  finances 
of  India  by  the  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee,  whether  (1)  by 
imposing  fresh  taxation  as  required,  or  (2)  by  adopting  an  altera- 
tion of  the  standard? — Yes,  I  have  put  in  a  note  upon  the  subject  at  the 
secretary's  request. 

2901.  Well,  what  is  your  view,  upon  that  question,  first  of  all  with 
regard  to  the  objections  to  the  imposition  of  additional  taxation  f — ^I 
think  the  people  of  India  are  very  impatient  of  new  taxation.  I  think 
that  they  have  not  sufficient  education  and  information  as  to  the  inten* 
tions  and  action  of  Government  to  make  it  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  be  patient  of  direct  taxation.  I  think  that  before  you  can  ex- 
pect people  to  accept  new  taxation  with  equanimity  they  must  be  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  understand  what  the  Government  is  about,  and 
what  the  necessity  is,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  people  of  India  are 
not  sufficiently  educated,  even  the  best  of  them,  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand the  question. 

2902.  Is  there  any  form  of  new  taxation  which  you  would  yourself 
advocate? — The  only  form  of  new  taxation  that  I  should  advocate  would 
be  a  reimposition  of  the  import  duties. 

2903.  Import  duties  on  manufactured  goods  f — On  manufactured  goods, 
principally ;  that  is  to  say,  cotton  goods.  That  is  a  question  that  I  have 
often  thought  over,  and  my  opinion  is  that  if  England  will  not  x>ermit 
India  to  raise  its  revenue  in  the  way  that  she  thinks  best  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  should  endeavor  to  persuade  Parliament  to  allow  it  to 
reimpose  import  duties,  in  connection  with  a  countervailing  excise 
duty  on  the  produce  of  the  Indian  mills.  That  would  cut  away  the 
ground  altogether  from  all  complaints  that  the  Government  oi  India 
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were  protecting  Indian  manufactures,  because  the  incidence  of  the  tax- 
ation would  be  precisely  the  same  pn  both  sides. 

2904.  Mr.  GuBBiE.  And  you  think  that  could  be  collected  with  no 
difficulty  1-^1  have  no  doubt  whatever  about  it. 

2905.  How  much  would  it  produce! — Oh,  that  would  be  a  very  diffl- 
Gttlt  question.  I  should  explain  that  it  was  only  a  few  days  ago  thai  I 
got  this  request  to  attend  before  the  committee,  and  I  have  absolutely 
no  papers  or  books  at  hand  to  consult,  and  I  have  to  rely  solely  on  my 
recollection 

2906.  You  could  tell  uBwhatit  did  produce!— I  beUeveabout2,000,0002. 
on  its  latest  footing.  Originally  the  duties  on  cotton  goods  were  upon 
all  sorts,  and  then  afterwards  they  knocked  off  the  duty  on  those  of  the 
lover  grtftdes  aod  retuned  only  the  duties  on  cotton  goods  of  the  finer 
descriptions,  and  it  was  those  which  were  rex)ealed  in  a  lump  in  1882. 
I  anticipate  that,  if  the  duties  on  cotton  goods  were  re-imposed,  the 
l^imposition  would  take  effect  only  to  the  extent  that  the  repeal  took 
effect  in  188 J  ^  that  is  to  say,  it  would  only  be  put  upon  the  finer  quali* 
ties  of  goods  which  are  used  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  not 
i^pon  the  lower  classes  of  goods  which  are  used  by  the  poor. 

2907.  Six  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Can  you  form  any  judgment  at  all  as  to 
whether  the  revenue  to  be  raised  from  that  source  would  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  apprehended  deficiency  f — I  should  say  that  at  present  it 
would  be.  It  would  come  to  rather  over  2,0O0,0ODZ,  if  my  recollection 
is  correct,  In  £ftct,  the  imports  have  increased  of  late  years,  and  prob- 
ably it  would  come  to  considerably  over  2,000,000/. 

2908.  Sir  Beginalb  Welbt.  It  would  have  a  bad  effect,  would  it 
not,  upon  Indian  exports  of  manufactured  goods,  which,  I  have  read, 
are  increasing  considerably  f — I  do  not  see  th^^t  it  would  have  the  small- 
est effect. 

2909.  Not  if  you  raise  the  price  t — You  would  give  a  drawback  of  the 
excise  duty,  in  the  same  way  as  you  do  in  England. 

2910.  Mr.  CuBBiE.  Would  not  the  supervision  be  resented  which 
excise  duty  always  entails  f-^I  tbink  the  supervision  that  would  be  re- 
quired would  be  exceedingly  small.  A  man  who  has  embarked  in  man- 
nfactwe,  and  has  put  a  large  amount  of  capital  into  an  expensive  miU, 
is  not  a  man  who  is  going  to  cheat  the  revenue  for  the  sake  of  2jd.  A 
man  of  that  sort  might  be  trusted  to  give  you  accurate  returns,  and  to 

ehy  his  duty  accurately  with  the  very  smallest  amount  of  supervision, 
o  man  would  risk  the  property  invested  in  large  mills  for  the  little 
that  he  hoped  to  gain  by  a  little  bit  of  smuggling,  I  am  sure  it  would 
not  be  done. 

2911.  Sir  Abthub  Godlby.  You  are  aware  that  very  close  super- 
vision is  required  in  the  large  breweries  here  in  England,  in  the  large 
establishments  and  the  distilleries  f — Very  close  supervision  is  prao 
tised,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  whether  it  is  required.  Sometime  ago, 
you  may  recollect,  you  gave  me  an  introduction  to  the  inland  revenue 
department,  and  I  went  and  looked  at  some  of  their  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries, and  the  opinion  I  formed  was  that  the  system  was  admirable, 
but,  so  far  from  any  of  the  brewers  and  distillers  wishing  to  get  rid  of 
that  supervision,  they  welcomed  it,  because  it  secured  them  against 
their  o^n  agents.  They  welcomed  it;  they  were  delighted  with  it 
Besides,  it  may  be  very  easy  to  steal  a  few  gallons  of  spirits;  you  may 
d^rry  a  portion  of  them  away  inside,  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to ; 
Jlteal  a  bate  of  piece-goods.  You  can  uot  carry  a  bale  of  piece-goods  < 
away  iu  yow  inside  i^  you  may  a  portioui  at  all  events,  of  a  gallon  of 
ipirits, 
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2912.  Sir  Beoinald  Welby.  The  duty  would  be  comparatively 
small  as  compared  with  the  spirit  duty.  Of  course,  the  spirit  duty  1^ 
many  times  tJie  cost  of  manufactured — ^The  last  duty  imposed  on  man- 
ufactured goods  imported  into  India  was  5  per  cent;  that  is  a  mere 
nothing. 

2913.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Passing  &om  that,  are  there  any  other 
taxes  that  you  could  suggest  could  be  imposed? — I  am  sorry  to  say 
there  is  not  one.  The  whole  subject  was  examined,  as  I  mentioned  in 
my  note,  by  Mr.  Bazett  Golvin  some  years  ago,  when  he  was  an  addi- 
tional member  of  the  viceroy's  legislative  council.  9e  drew  up  a  note, 
of  which  Sir  Auckland  Golvin  gave  me  a  copy  some  years  ago,  whicliL 
uniortunately,  is  in  India.  I  have  no  doubt  a  copy  of  that  note  coula 
be  found  somewhere  in  the  India  0£9ce.  Every  new  source  of  taxation 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  suggested,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  exam- 
ined by  Mr.  Bazett  Golvin,  with  tiie  result  that  he  decided,  and  I 
think  rightly,  against  every  single  one  of  them.  There  was  not  one  of 
them  that  you  could  impose.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  you  have  no 
agency  in  Bengal.  That  is  at  the  root  of  all  our  difficulties  in  India — 
the  permanent  settlement.  It  is  the  permanent  settlement  that  is  the 
root  of  all  difficulty. 

2914.  And  with  respect  to  the  salt  taxf — ^You  could  increase  that,  of 
course,  to  a  limited  extent,  but  then,  if  you  do  that,  you  have  no  finan- 
cial reserve  in  case  of  emergency.  Supposing  you  were  at  war,  the 
emergency  of  war  would  be  jiiuch  greater  than  the  present  emergency. 

2915.  And  the  income  taxf — ^Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that,  if  the  income 
tax  were  increased,  that  would  certainly  produce  very  great  discon- 
tent, and  especially  among  tliose  people  who,  to  some  extent,  are 
capable  of  appreciating  the  action  and  the  motives  of  governments. 

2916.  Excise  duties — what  do  you  say  to  themf — We  are  pushing 
them  up  as  fast  as  ever  we  can  now,  and  if  you  push  them  up  too  fast 
you  stimulate  illicit  practices.  Moreover,  you  can  not  push  excise  du- 
ties up  faster  than  you  can  organize  the  establishments  which  are  nec- 
essary if  you  are  maintaining  a  high  rate  of  excise.  We  are  doing  it 
as  quickly  as  we  can.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  to  be  done — in  the  northern  parts  of  India;  but  in  Bombay 
and  Madras  a  great  deal  has  been  done.  # 

2917.  Mr.  Gubbie.  Are  you  bringing  in  new  articles  under  excise 
duties! — In  the  north  of  India  they  have  always  excised  everything 
they  can.  There  are  the  drinkables,  the  opium,  and  the  ganja.  Up  to 
a  recent  period — up  to  about  10  years  ago — the  prevalent  idea  was  that 
there  was  little  or  no  consumption  of  opium  in  Madras,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  Government  let  it  alone.  Then  they  took  to  tax- 
ing it,  and  now  we  get  from  six  to  seven  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year  out  of 
it.  Then,  quite  recently,  they  have  begun  imposing  taxation  on  the 
consumption  of  ganja,  but  that  yields  very  little  in  Madras.  It  gives 
a  very  big  revenue  in  Bengal,  but  it  gives  very  little  in  Madras. 

2918.  Sir  Tho^CAS  Fabbeb.  Then  with  regard  to  the  land  tax;  you 
said  that  the  Bengal  settlement  prevents  any  increase  thi>)ret — The  Ben- 
gal settlement  prevents  any  increase  therf). 

2919.  And  in  regsird  to  Madras! — In  Madras  we  have  re-settled  or 
nearly  re-settled  all  our  districts,  I  think,  except  three.  Three  remain 
to  be  settled;  out  of  those  we  may  possibly  get  25  or  30  lakhs  of  rupees. 
We  ought  to  get  a  great  deal  more,  of  course,  but  we  shall  not. 

2920.  Well,  even  supposing  it  were  possible  to  raise  taxation  in  this 
way,  you  would  be  opposed  to  it? — 1  should  be  opposed  to  any  new 
direct  taxation.    I  do  not  think  the  native  so  much  objects  to  an  in- 
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crease  of  the  taxation  that  he  is  accustomed  to,  but  it  is  a  new  tax 
which  he  does  not  like. 

2921.  You  appear  to  think  that,  even  if  a  certain  sum  could  be  raised 
t)y  new  taxation,  the  deficit  arising  from  exchange  is  uncertain  f — Quite 
so. 

2022.  So  that  you  do  not  koow  how  much  you  have  to  meet! — We 
might  meet  the  deficit  of  the  current  year  by  additional  taxation,  but 
who  is  to  say  what  the  deficit  of  next  year  will  be,  and  what  additional 
taxation  might  be  required  to  meet  that? 

2923.  Then  that  brings  you  to  the  conclusion  that  the  better  way  or 
the  only  way  of  meeting  the  apprehended  deficit  will  be  by  an  altera- 
tion of  the  standard? — ISo  other  way  has  occurred  to  me. 

2924.  And,  in  altering  the  standard,  you  include  the  possibility  of  a 
sliding  seignorage  on  silver! — ^Quite  so. 

2925.  And  you  do  that  in  face  of  the  acknowledged  objections  to  an 
alteration  of  the  standard! — Yes;  I  think  it  is  the  least  of  the  evils. 
I  think  the  risk  is  great;  but,  if  nothing  is  done,  bankruptcy  stares  the 
country  in  the  face. 

2926.  Then  you  have  something  to  say  upon  the  effect  of  raising  the 
standard  upon  prices  and  wages! — Put  very  briefly,  I  think  the  effect 
of  raising  the  standard  to  a  moderate  extent  would  be  nil. 

2927.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  moderate  extent!  At  present,  as- 
suming the  rupee  to  be  now  worth  Is.  3^.,  what  would  you  call  a  moder- 
ate rise! — The  fall  in  the  rupee,  speaking  ronghly,  was  from2«.  to  Is, 
6d.  in  the  first  15  of  the  last  20  years.  It  is  only  in  the  last  five  years 
that  the  fall  has  taken  place  from  Is.  M.  to  Is.  3d.j  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  very  severe  fall,  from  the  effects  of  which  Government  is  now  suf- 
fering, has  talfen  place.  I  do  not  think  that  the  public  have  in  any 
way,  as  it  were,  got  accustomed  to  the  new  value  of  the  rui)ee  under 
thecon'litions  of  the  last  five  years'  fall;  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me 
that,  it'  you  could  revert  to  the  valne  of  the  rupee  as  it  was  five  years 
ago,  that  is  to  say,  we  will  say  1*.  6^?.,  the  populace  generally  would  not 
know  what  you  had  done  at  all.  They  would  not  know  it,  and,  there- 
fore, even  though  it  might — which  I  doubt — to  a  certain  extent,  affect 
the  buMen  of  taxation,  and  all  debts,  1  do  not  think  that  they  would 
know  ^at  you  had  done  it,  and  therefore  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to 
doit. 

2928.  Of  course,  you  would  not  attain  your  object  unless  it  did  raise 
the  burden  of  taxation  to  some  extent;  in  other  words,  unless  the 
Indian  Government  got  more  out  of  their  taxation  by  raising  the  stand- 
ard, they  would  not  effect  their  object! — That  is  one  way  of  putting  it, 
and  yet  I  do  not  think  it  quite  accurately  represents  the  position  in 
India.  India  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  taxation  has  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  soil  by  a  portion  of  *the  produce.  Now,  if  the  value  of 
silver  and  the  value  of  that  produce  have  varied  equally  in  relation  to 
gold,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  fall  of  silver  has  lightened  the  burden 
of  taxation,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  rise  in  silver  would  increase  the 
burden  of  taxation.  A  man  has  to  sell  so  many  measures  of  his  wheat 
or  rice,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  pay  his  taxes.  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  has  to  sell  any  less  number  of  measures  to  pay  his  taxes  because  of 
the  fall  of  silver,  nor  do  I  beheve  that  he  would  have  to  sell  any  more 
measures  in  order  to  pay  his  taxes  if  the  standard  were  slightly  appre- 
ciated. 

2929.  The  difficulty  is,  is  it  not,  that  the  Indian  Government  have 
got  to  pay  more  of  their  produce  in  order  to  satisfy  their  gold  debt! — 
That  is  the  present  difficulty,  quite  so. 
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2930.  Very  well,  then,  you  propose,  by  raismg  the  value  of  the  rupee, 
to  enable  the  Indian  Government  to  get  a  larger  portion  of  the  produce 
of  India  with  which  to  satisfy  their  gold  deb^  do  you  notf — Well,  it  is 
very  difficult,  perhai>s,  to  make  my  meaning  understood.  The  trutih 
is  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  lessened  the 
bui'den  of  taxation.  I  believe  that  silver  and  commodities  generally 
have  gone  down  together^  and,  therefore,  if  a  man  had  to  seU  10  per 
cent  of  his  produce  20  years  ago  to  pay  his  taxes,  within  very  narrow 
limits  he  has  to  sdl  10  per  cent  of  his  produce  at  the  present  day  to 
pay  his  taxes. 

2931.  Suppose  you  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee,  what  would  be  the 
eftect  of  that? — I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  villages  it  would  make  the 
slightest  difierence. 

2932.  Then  how  would  the  Indian  Oovemment  be  the  better? — ^The 
Indian  Government  will  be  better  in  relation  to  the  outer  world. 

2933.  But  what  is  the  substance  of  the  transaction.  The  Indian 
Government  have  got  to  pay  their  gold  debt. — ^They  have. 

2934.  And,  if  the  difficulty  is  that  they  have  not  enough  produce  to 
pay  it  with  without  increasing  the  quantity  of  that  produce,  must  they 
not  get  that  in  some  form  or  another  out  of  the  taxpayer?  Is  not  the 
question  whether  it  should  be  got  out  of  the  taxpayer  by  direct  taxa- 
tion or  by  raising  the  value  of  the  rupee  in  which  he  pays  his  taxes? — 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  possible  that,  if  you  were  to  raise  the  value  of 
the  rupee  to  the  nominal  par  value  of  2«.,  that  might  very  likely  have 
a  serious  efiect  in  the  interior.  It  would  stop  exports,  I  take  it;  that 
is  to  say,  it  would  stop  the  demand  for  the  surplus  produce. 

2935.  Is  not  what  you  mean  that  it  would  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee 
and  would  get  more  produce  out  of  the  Indian  taxpayer,  but  that  the 
increase  would  be  so  slight  and  so  imperceptible  that  he  would  not 
feel  it! — It  is  more  in  this  way:  I  think  that  the  recent  severe  fall  in 
silver  has  not  told  its  tale  on  the  price  of  produce,  and,  therefore,  that 
a  reversion  to  the  rate  from  which  the  recent  severe  fall  took  place  also 
would  not  tell  its  tale  upon  the  produce. 

2936.  Then  how  would  it  benetit  the  Government  of  India? — It  would 
benefit  the  Government  of  India  if  it  could  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee, 
so  that  the  people  who  took  up  the  secretary  of  state's  bills  had  to  pay 
more  for  them  in  sterling.  That  would  benefit  the  Government  of 
India  most  unquestionably. 

2937.  Mr.  Currie.  You  think,  then,  that  prices  have  not  risen  in 
India? — I  do  not  think  they  have  much.  I  explained  that  I  had  not 
any  books  of  reference  here,  but  I  think  if  you  go  back  for  a  consider- 
able period — twenty  years  or  so— you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
little  prices  have  varied.  At  the  present  moment  in  the  south  of  India 
they  are  exceedingly  high;  but  that  is  due,  not  I  think  to  any  varia- 
tion in  the  value  of  silver,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  have  had  bad  sea- 
sons. Bad  seasons  will  send  up  agricultural  prices  very  much  more 
quickly  than  any  depreciation  of  the  standard. 

2938.  Sir  Thomas  Fakrer.  It  is  possible,  is  it  not,  that  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver  may  have  prevented  a  fall  in  prices?  Though  it  has  not 
caused  a  rise,  it  may  have  prevented  a  fall? — No  doubt  prices  would 
have  fallen  if  silver  had  stood  still  with  reference  to  gold;  but,  as  sil- 
ver and  all  other  commodities  have  all  gone  down  together,  as  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  with  reference  to  gold,  I  do  not  think  that  the  silver 
prices  of  produce  have  altered  very  much. 

2939.  Then,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  your  opinion,  it  is  that  the  diffi- 
culty that  the  Government  of  India  is  in  arises  from  the  fact  that  goM 
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]«  a^Teeiated  aa  agian«t  botli  ailyer  and  jxrodoieet— That  is  my  opinion 
iBOSt  strongly. 

2040.  Theii  you  wont  to  raise  th^  Yalue  of  tbA  silver  rapeef-— Of  the 
flilyer  rapee. 

2941.  Bat  yoa  can  not  raise  the  yaLiie  of  tlie  silyer  rapee  in  India  with- 
0nt  raising  it  against  prodaeef — ^No,  that  is  qnite  troe,  yon  can  not. 

2942.  That  is  the  meaning  of  raising  the  value  of  the  rupee f — ^YeSi 
that  is  quite  true;  but  then,  as  I  say^  I  do  not  think  the  value  of  the 
ailvef  rupee  has  fiiUen  as  Mainst  produce  to  an  extent  corresponding 
to  its  fall  as  against  gold.  I  do  not  think  that  the  fall  of  the  last  &w 
years  has  been  reidly  appreciated  in  India. 

2943.  Lieut.  General  Stbaghby.  Am  I  rights  Mr.  Bliss,  in  supposing 
that  your  contention  is  that  any  change  that  takes  plaee  in  the  value  of 
articles  of  Indian  export  at  the  presidency  towns,  where  the  ezimrt 
actually  takes  place,  is  not  completely  felt  in  the  distxiots  from  which 
the  produce  is  obtained  f — ^I  believe  that  is  the  case  to  a  great  extent. 

2944.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  export  prices  may  vary  eonsiderablyy 
without  any  completely  corresponding  (diange  in  the  districts  from 
which  the  produce  comes  t— Quite  so. 

2945.  Bir  Thomas  Fabseb.  May  I  put  you  the  question  hypothet- 
ically.  Supposing  it  were  the  fact  tliat  raising  tiiie  value  of  the  rupee, 
as  is  proposed,  should  lower  prices  in  India  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
fall  of  the  rupee  hafi  raised  them,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that,  in 
your  opinion,  upon  the  mind  of  the  Indian  ryott — I  do  not  believe  they 
would  know  how  it  came  ab<mt  in  the  least,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  would  feel  any  resentment  against  the  Government. 

2946.  You  would  be  less  afraid  of  any  difUculties  arising  from  that 
source  than  from  the  imposition  of  any  new  taxation  t— Oh,  very 
much.    I  tiiink  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  things. 

2947.  Lieut.  (General  SxBtAOHBY.  Have  not  the  fluctuations  which  have 
taken  place,  such  as  you  have  been  referring  to  in  Madras  at  the  pres- 
ent time — ^the  fluctuations  caused  by  variations  in  season — ^beeu  very 
much  greater  than  anything  that  has  actually  been,  or  could  have  been, 
due  to  variations  in  the  vslue  of  the  rupee  t — ^As  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
maximum  effect  that  could  possibly  have  occurred  from  variations  in 
the  value  of  the  rupee  is  the  difference  that  has  occurred  in  the  valua- 
tion of  the  rupee  as  respects  gold;  that  is  to  say,  shall  we  call  it  40 
per  cent — ^we  might  say  40  per  cent,  but  the  variations  due  to  bad  sea- 
sons are  far  more  than  40  per  cent.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact 
thing,  but  I  should  think  that  prices  may  have  varied  on  account  of 
bad  seasons  as  much  as  100  per  cent  almost. 

2948.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  You  have  some  instances  to  give  of  the 
changes  of  prices! — Yes,  I  mentioned  two  or  three  things  that  have 
affected  prices. 

2949.  You  mentioned  the  construction  of  the  anient  in  the  Godavari 
district! — ^That  is  a  very  curious  thing.  Sometime  before  he  began  the 
construction  of  the  anient  over  the  Godavari,  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  he 
was  then  Captain  Cotton,  wrote  a  paper  in  which  he  predicted  that  the 
construction  of  the  anient  would  cost  the  Government  of  India  noth- 
ing. This  was  rather  a  strong  statement,  but  the  state  of  the  case 
in  the  Godavari  district  at  that  time  was  this:  Not  so  very  long  before 
the  company  had  ceased  to  be  a  trading  company,  and,  therefore,  they 
had  ceased  to  send  into  the  Godavari  district  every  year  the  money 
which  they  formerly  used  to  send  for  the  purchase  of  the  produce  of  tijie 
district,  the  cotton  cloths  that  they  used  to  export,  one  variety  of 
wliich  ia  very  well  known  in  the  trade  now;  you  will  see  it  ooBStMtly 
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quetad — ^MadapoBamih^ineaiiing  the  oloth  that  was  originally  made  in 
Madapalayam  in  the  Ghnlayari  district.  The  people  lost  that  resooreey 
and  at  the  same  time  the  drain  of  rupees  ont  of  the  district  in  order  to 
pay  the  troops  in  other  parts  of  India  and  the  general  expenses  of  the 
Government,  continned  nntil  jn«t  before  the  time  that  Sir  Arthur  Cot^ 
ton  b^an  his  work^  there  was  scarcrty  any  coin  at  all  in  the  Qodavari 
district.  He  foresaw  that  the  effect  of  the  commencement  of  large 
works  would  be  that  money  would  be  either  kept  in  the  district,  or,  if 
not,  would  be  x>oared  into  the  district  to  pay  the  labourers  on  those 
works  with  tiie  result  that  there  must  be  a  rise  in  prices;  that  the 
people  would  be  able  easier  to  pay  the  revenue  which  previously  they 
bad  not  been  able  to  pay,  and  ttiat  with  their  improved  condition  agri- 
culture would  rapidly  expand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  look  into 
the  figures — I  remember  seeing  them  many  years  ago — ^if  you  look 
into  the  figures  of  the  revenue  &i  the  district  after  he  began  to  spend 
money  on  the  anient,  you  will  find  that  the  revenue  rose  more  quickly 
than  the  expenditure  was  incurred.  That  m  to  say,  if  he  spent  this 
year  a  lakh  of  rupees  on  the  works,  next  year  there  was  a  rise  of  a 
lakh  and  ten  thousand,  or  a  lakh  and  twenty-five  thousand,  and  so  on. 
It  was  a  very  striking  thing. 

2950.  Then  you  have  some  exx>erience  of  your  own  in  respect  of  prices 
and  wages! — ^With  regard  to  wages,  of  course  I  deal  with  the  wages  of 
the  domestic  servant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  do  not  know  that  1  give 
any  more  to  my  domestic  servants  now  than  I  did  20  years  ago,  lur- 
ing in  mind,  of  course,  the  fact  that  in  India,  the  higher  one's  ofiicial 
position,  the  heavier  the  wages  you  have  always  to  x>ay  your  servants. 
That  has  always  been  the  case.  For  instance,  20  years  ago  my  butler 
got  12  rupees  a  month;  my  butler  now  gets  18  rui>ees  a  month.  But 
that  is  the  custom  of  the  country.  Yon  have  always  to  pay  more  when 
yon  have  more  pay.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  observed  in 
England  also.  I  used  to  pay  my  cook,  we  will  say,  12  rupees  a  month  f 
now  I  pay  him  16  or  17  or  18  rupees  a  month. 

2951.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  your  larger  x)ower  of  paying,  rather 
than  to  his  demanding  moref — ^I  get  a  better  servant  probably,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  my  larger  power  of  paying.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb  in  those  mattes  in  India.  I 
pay  lor  every  single  article  that  is  bought  out  of  the  bazaar  by  the 
servants  (that  is,  for  the  common  articles  of  food)  10  to  20  per  cent,  I 
have  no  doubt,  more  than  a  man  with  a  quarter  of  my  pay  Mving  in  the 
same  pHace,  or  the  next  eompouud. 

2952.  Chaibman.  ThaA  he  would  pay  nowt — ^Than  he  would  pay 
now. 

2953.  Sir  Eeginax.i>  Welbt.  Do  yon  mean  your  predecessor  in  your 
present  o£Bce  20  years  ago  paid  the  same  as  you  pay  now  t^— For  his 
servants  he  did.  Of  course  there  are  local  variations  in  the  bazaar. 
Because  we  have  had  very  bad  seasons  lately  in  Madras  the  prices  of 
things  have  gone  up  most  seriously — ^meat,  and  particularly  gram — 
horse  gram  has  gone  up  tremendously. 

2954.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  Then  the  price  of  imported  goods  has 
risen,  pM  say t— i  do  not  think  it  rose  at  all  till  quite  recently.  My 
recoUectiou  is  that  when  I  fij*st  went  out  to  India  I  paid  six  rupees  a 
dozen  lor  b<ler,  and  five  years  ago  i  do  not  think  I  paid  mere  than  six 
rupees  a  dozen. 

2955.  Hat  that  gone  up  lately  f — It  has  gone  up  lately.  Every  few 
months  you  get  a  circular  from  the  tradespeople  stating  that  they 
deeply  regret  that,  in  canaequence  oi  the  fall  of  exchange,  they  have 
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to  raise  their  prices  five  per  cent,  and  yon  get  that  at  the  end  of  yonr 
bill.  One  bill  particularly  struck  me.  It  was  the  chemist's  bill. 
There  was  a  charge  of  a  rupee  a  bottle  for  certain  medicine,  of  which 
medicine  of  course  a  Vu^oth  part  was  water,  but  nevertheless  there  came 
at  the  foot  of  the  account  the  statement  that  owing  to  the  fall  of 
exchange  so  much  had  been  added  to  the  price,  that  is,  to  the  price  of 
the  water  in  the  bottle. 

2956.  Can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  fall  to  a  certain  point  did 
not  affect  the  price  of  imported  goods,  and  that  the  fall  since  has — why 
it  should  bef — Because  I  think  manufactured  goods  and  produce  aU 
over  the  world,  speaking  broadly,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  that 
would  not  be  difficult  to  mention,  all  fell  together;  that  is  to  say,  gold 
appreciated. 

2957.  Yes,  but  what  I  was  asking  was  this;  as  I  understood  you, 
silver  prices  of  imported  goods  have  risen  during  the  last  three  years, 
whereas  during  the  previous  period,  during  which  exchange  fell,  they 
did  not  rise  at  allf — Because  I  think  up  to  a  ceitain  period  silver  and 
everything  else  went  back  with  relation  to  gold,  but  lately,  in  the  last 
three  years,  we  will  say,  I  think  silver  has  gone  quicker  than  the  other 
things. 

2958.  It  has  not  been  |>aH|)a««K  with  other  things  f — ^No;  it  was  be- 
fore, I  think. 

2959.  You  think  it  is  the  depreciation  of  silver,  rather  than  the  appre- 
ciation of  goldf — ^It  is  at  the  present  moment;  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  it  has  been  so. 

2960.  You  would  be  unwilling  to  raise  the  rupee  to  the  value  of  2«.  or 
anything  like  itf — ^I  should  be  very  much  afraid  as  to  what  effect  that 
might  have  on  the  people.  It  might  be  done  in  20  years — 20  years' 
persistent  effort  in  raising  the  rupee  might  cause  no  more  general  dis- 
turbance than  20  years'  fall  in  the  rupee  has  caused;  but  I  think  to 
contemplate  in  the  immediate  future  anything  like  2«.  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  thing. 

2961.  A  sudden  change  you  would  be  afraid  of;  you  would  not  be 
afraid  of  a  gradual  change f — ^No,  I  do  not  think  a  gradual  change 
would  hurt.    I  think  the  people  would  accommodate  themselves. 

2962.  You  think  that  any  alteration  that  might  be  made  by  a  gradual 
change,  a  gradual  rise,  would  not  be  perceived  among  the  much  greater 
causes  of  change  which  are  constantly  happening,  such  as  seasons f — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  perceived  in  the  least;  in  fact,  I  think  that 
the  people  of  India  are  so  exceedingly  ignorant  that  they  would  say, 
'*  See  what  an  excellent  government  this  is;  it  has  increased  the  value 
of  the  rupee."    I  think  that  would  be  rather  their  feeling. 

2963.  Then  the  result  is  that  you  think  that  there  woidd  be  no  polit- 
ical danger  in  raising  the  vtdue  of  the  rupee,  say  gradually  up  to  Is, 
6d.,  or  even  beyond  that,  provided  you  give  sufficient  timef — Yes,  I 
think  I  may  say  that  I  no  not  think  there  is  any  political  danger. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


ME.  JEBVGISE  ATHELSTAHB  BAIHEB  CALLED  IE  AED  EXAMIEED. 

2964.  Ohairmajn.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Indian  civil  service  f — 
Yes,  my  lord. 

2965.  I  believe  you  have  been  engaged  about  14  years  in  revenue 
work  in  India  f — In  the  Bombay  presidency. 

2966.  And  eight  and  a  half  on  other  duties  f — Yes. 
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2967.  And  are  now  engaged  upon  the  Indian  census  f — ^Yes. 

2968.  Ton  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
owing  to  the  fall  in  exchange  f — ^Yes. 

2969.  And  the  necessity  which  may  arise  of  meeting  a  considerable 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  increased  payments  in  respect  of  the  gold  debt 
and  home  charges f — ^Yes,  my  lord;  I  am  generally  aware  of  that. 

2970.  And  that  this  apprehended  deficiency  could  only  be  met  either 
by  diminished  expenditure  or  increased  taxation,  or  some  change  in  the 
currency  arrangements! — Yes. 

2971.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  which  of  those  methods  is  moat 
practicable  and  expedient  f — I  think  that  the  currency  arrangement 
would  be  the  most  expedient. 

2972.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  were  your  reasons  for  coming 
to  that  conclusion  t — I  am  speaking  not  as  an  expert  in  any  way  on  the 
financial  position  or  on  the  currency  question,  but  merely  as  an  officer 
who  has  served  in  immediate  contact  with  the  people. 

2973.  And  have  formed  an  opinion  as  to  which  of  those  methods  would 
be  least  likely  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  people  and  to  arouse  hostility  f — 
To  disturb  the  minds  of  the  people,  I  should  say.  On  having  the  ques- 
tion put  to  me  first,  my  feeling  was  strongly  against  any  extension  or 
increase  of  the  present  direct  taxation  in  India,  from  what  I  know  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people  with  regard  to  it,  and,  moreover,  of  the  difficulty 
with  regard  to  levying  certain  forms  of  direct  taxation.  I  have  been 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  income  tax  than  with  other  forms, 
except  municipal  taxation,  and  as  regards  the  income  tax  I  can  con- 
fidently say  that  no  great  extension  is  possible — to  waive  the  question 
of  its  being  advisable  or  not.  There  are  x>^iLliarities  in  the  levy  of 
direct  taxation  in  India  which,  perhaps,  I  need  not  explain. 

2974.  Then,  as  regards  any  large  diminution  of  expenditure  to  meet 
the  results  of  the  tall,  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  practicable 
course  f — ^In  any  department  with  which  I  have  been  concerned — and 
I  have  served  in  several  more  than  those  mentioned  already — ^I  do  not 
see  that  it  would  be  compatible  with  efficiency  of  administration. 

2975.  Supposing  the  mints  to  be  closed  to  silver  and  exchange  to  be 
raised,  and  prices  to  be  in  some  degree  affected  by  it,  what  do  you  think 
would  be  the  effect  of  that  upon  the  people  of  India  t — I  think  that  the 
only  prices  which  need  be  considered  are  those  of  agricultural  produce, 
because  practically  the  greater  part  of  the  assessment  of  the  land  in 
India — ^in  the  northwestern,  Punjab,  and  Bombay  settlements,  entirely — 
is  fixed  on  consideration  of  prices.  There  are  other  elements  in  fixing 
the  assessment,  but  with  a  few  exceptions  they  practically  reduce  them- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  the  prices  which  have  been  realised  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  settiement  about  to  expire. 

2976.  And,  supposing  prices  to  fall,  do  you  think  that  that  would 
create  discontent! — ^I  think,  if  prices  were  to  fall  and  if  that  could  be 
traced  by  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  population  to  the  action  of  Gov- 
ernment, it  would  excite  a  certain  animus  against  Government  and  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  practically  direct  taxation,  in  violation  of  ex- 
isting agreement. 

2977.  Supposing  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  stopped  and  that 
prices  fell,  not  by  reason  of  the  mints  being  closed,  but  from  causes 
apart  from  that,  which  have  led  to  a  fall  of  piices  elsewhere,  do  you 
think  that  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  attribute  the  fall  to  the  closing 
of  the  mints,  even  though  that  were  not  the  real  cause  f — I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  that  case,  un- 
less they  were  worked  ux>on  by  extraneous  influences. 
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2978.  Do  yon  think  that  is  a  contingency  to  be  apprehended-^that 
they  wonld  be  so  worked  nponf — It  depends  entifely  upon  the  way  in 
which  a  movement  of  that  sort  conld  be  brought  into  connection  with 
aspirations  in  other  directions.  That  is  rather  a  personal  opinioD.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  so  distinct  a  connectioti  between  the  two  as  that 
it  would  ever  suggest  itself  to  the  average  ryot. 

2979.  Sir  Arthur  Godlby.  Would  you  explain,  Mr.  Baines !  I  do 
Hot  think  I  quite  understand  t^-^My  opinion  is  that  the  lowering  of  prices 
consequent  upon  some  such  financial  or  currency  operation  would  be 
very  gradual  and  probably  overlapi)ed  by  ordinary  uncertainties  of 
season;  prices  fluctuate  every  year  in  consequence  of  bad  or  good 
seasons,  and  I  do  not  think,  unless  it  were  brought  very  strongly  b^ore 
the  ryot,  that  he  would  attribute  to  Gk>vemment  any  action  in  produc- 
ing these  uncertainties,  and  if  there  was  any  continuous  lowering  ten- 
dency it  woTild  take  some  better  educated  influence  to  bear  on  it  firom 
outside  before  he  could  appreciate  it. 

2980.  Yes,  if  the  fall  in  prices  were  gi^adnal,  he  probably  wouM  not 
connect  it  with  the  Government  in  any  way  t — I  assume  that  it  would 
be  gradual,  in  giving  my  opinion  on  the  sidvisability  of  an  action  by 
the  Government  of  this  sort.  I  think  any  sudden  fall  of  prioei^  would 
be  immediately  brought  home  to  the  ryot,  and  connected  by  him  with 
some  action,  whicb  possibly  he  would  not  understand  in  detail,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government. 

29$1.  Chairman.  You  wonld  recognise  as  possible  that  prices  might 
fall,  quite  independently  of  any  action  of  the  Government  in  clos- 
ing the  mintsf  For  example,  the  price  of  wheat  in  rupees  wonld 
presumably  have  been  lower  than  it  is  now  if  there  had  been  no  fsJl  of 
silver;  if  ^e  old  exchange  had  remained,  the  gold  price  going  down  as 
it  has  gone  down,  the  rupee  in  India  must  have  fjetUen  toot — Yes,  in 
wheat  especially,  and  possibly  in  rice. 

2982.  The  same  causes  which  have  led  to  a  fall  in  the  gold  prices 
might  lead  to  a  further  fall  in  the  gold  prices  t — ^They  might. 

298*1  Of  course  that  would  not  be  connected  in  reality  with  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  closing  the  mints;  bat  do  you  think  it 
might  be  attributed  to  that  action,  supposing  the  one  followed  the 
otherT — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  so  attributed  in  the  ordinary  course, 
unless  it  were  brought  home.  I  think  that  the  ryot,  particularly  he 
who  grows  wheat,  from  what  I  know  of  him,  is  very  distantly  aware  of 
what  causes  the  rise  or  fall  in  prices.  He  only  knows  the  immediate 
cause,  and  that  is  the  middleman  who  comes  to  him  and  will  not  buy 
his  wheat  at  as  good  a  price  as  he  did  the  year  before.  I  do  not  think 
he  goes  beyond  that.  I  have  had  complaints  made  to  me  by  wheat- 
growers  that  they  were  afraid  that  they  would  have  to  eat  wheat. 

2984.  Lieut.'General  Strachey.  The  fluctuations  in  price  caused  by 
the  variations  of  season  in  all  parts  of  India  are  very  considerable,  are 
they  not  t— In  nearly  all  they  are  very  considerable. 

2985.  In  the  course  of  any  year  when  the  harvest  comes  in  the  prices 
always  fall,  and,  as  the  crops  are  consumed  they  risef-^As  a  rule. 
There  are  certain  products  which  rise  regularly  at  si>eGifled  seasons  of 
the  year.  You  can  fortell  that  there  are  two  months  in  which  there 
may  be  a  rise  in  prices — probably  will  be. 

29S6.  And  front  year  to  year,  according  to  the  variations  of  the  sea- 
son, the  v^ariations  in  prices  have  been  Very  considerable t — ^Very  re- 
markable. 

2987.  I  see  from  the  published  returns,  for  instance,  taking  tm  an 
illustration  the  prices  of  1876-^  course  this  is  an  extreme  ca8e^tli# 
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price  of  jowar  at  Salem,  that  is  a  district  of  Madras,  was  20  seers  for 
the  rupee,  and  in  1878  yon  only  got  7  seers.  That  was  a  time  of  fam- 
ine, I  quite  admit. — ^Yes,  but  I  think  that  in  the  larger  tables  of  prices 
they  have  never  been  worked  properly  up,  but  in  the  larger  tables  of 
prices  which  I  have  only  referred  to  since  the  question  was  put  to  me 
on  Friday  last,  the  prices  in  certain  markets,  taking  a  single  market 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  vary  in  the  year  very  remarkably.  They  . 
seemed  to  me  to  show  distinctly  that  the  variation  is  purely  seasonal, 

2988.  Chairman.  Supposing  that  the  raising  of  the  exchange  tended 
to  lower  rupee  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tendency  to  a  fall  in 
the  gold  pricey  from  other  causes  were  to  continue,  the  combination 
of  the  two  might  cause  a  more  acute  fall  than  would  otherwise  take 
placet — Yes,  with  reference  to  articles  of  commerce,  such  as  food-grains 
exported.  I  do  not  know  sufficiently  the  connection  between  gold 
prices  and  the  prices  of  produce  in  India  to  say  what  would  be  the 
effect  on  articles  that  are  not  sent  abroad^  but  are  grown  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  people;  my  personal  opinion  is  that  they  would  remain 
more  or  less  subject  to  the  purely  local  causes  of  variation. 

2989.  You  do  not  think  that  the  produce  consumed  there,  though  it 
is  of  a  character  that  is  exports,  would  be  much  affected  by  variations 
of  exchange f — Perhaps  in  the  case  of  wheat  it  might  be.  I  have  only 
just  learnt  that  an  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  where  they  did 
not  grow  wheat  before,  is  being  pushed  considerably  by  agents  of  ex- 
porting firms  up-country.  Advances  are  made  for  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  on  the  same  system  that  they  are  made  for  the  poppy  cultiva> 
tion,  or  for  indigo.  I  think  that  it  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  new  thing.  I  , 
had  never  experienced  it  while  I  was  a  land  revenue  officer,  that  is,  up 
to  three  years  ago. 

2990.  Is  additional  land  being  brought  into  cultivation  for  wheat,  or  , 
wheat  being  substituted  for  the  cultivation  of  some  other  product! — I 
think  it  is  both,  new  land  being  broken  up  in  the  central  provinces, 
and  also  on  choice  soils  near  the  villages,  wheat  being  substituted  very 
possibly  for  cotton. 

2991.  Mr.  CuRRiB.  That  shows  that,  even  at  the  present  very  low 
prices,  wheat  can  be  cultivated  at  a  profit  in  India  f — Certainly,  up  to 
last  year. 

2992.  Chairman.  And  that  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in  the  gold 
price  of  wheat  owing  to  the  fall  in  exchange;  the  rupee  price  of  wheat, 
without  reference  to  what  the  rupee  will  buy  when  used  for  other  pur- 
chasing purposes,  is  not  much  lower  than  it  was,  is  itf — Certainly  it  is 
not;  I  should  say  that  it  has  probably  risen  a  little  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  price  of  wheat  has  gone  up,  but  it  Is  more  fluctuating, 
I  think,  than  the  price  of  any  other  product  in  India. 

2993.  Supposing  the  effect  of  any  change  in  the  currency  system 
were  to  cause  a  considerable  fall  in  prices,  do  you  think  that  that  would 
produce  dissatisfaction! — I  think  it  would  to  a  certain  extent.  It 
would  produce  passive  discontent  on  the  grounds  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, that  the  assessment  on  each  acre  of  land  is  fixed  with  reference 
to  prices  during  the  previous  30  years,  and  these  prices  have  been  con- 
tinually rising  at,  say,  intervals  of  five  or  six  years.  That  is  taking  the 
whole  period. 

2994.  Has  the  fall  in  prices  been  more  considerable,  do  you  think,  of 
late  years,  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  fall  in  exchange! — I  was 
trying  yesterday  t-o  satisty  myself  about  that  before  I  came  here,  but  I 
was  unable  to  do  so.    It  is  a  very  long  process  to  take  the  aggregate 
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of  prices,  and  balance  them  from  period  to  period,  and  I  have  not  had 
time  to  do  it.  It  is  a  matter  I  should  like  to  take  up  afterwards^  in  the 
course  of  my  si)ecial  duties. 

2995.  In  your  review,  a«  regards  the  effect  of  a  change  in  the  system  of 
currency  by  closiug  the  mints^  a  good  deal  would  depend  upon  whether 
it  wd'S  so  carried  out  as  to  maiutain  prices  at  about  their  present  level, 
or  as  to  cause  a  considerable  fallt — Certainly. 

2996.  Supposing  it  were  carried  out  so  as  not  materially  to  raise  the 
exchange  in  the  first  instance,  or  that  any  advance  in  exchange  owing 
to  that  were  very  gradual,  by  slow  degrees,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
likely  then  to  produce  any  prejudicial  effect? — I  think;  not  in  fact  I 
should  assume  that  such  action  would  not  be  sudden.  I  do  not  think 
the  prices  are  very  sensitive  in  the  rural  markets. 

2997.  Supposing  that  the  effect  of  closing  the  mints,  and  other  causes 
simultaneously  operating  upon  the  silver  market,  were  to  cause  a  great 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  nxpee  and  the  value  of  silver,  do 
you  think  that  that  is  a  matter  which  would  be  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion and  to  do  mischief  in  India  f — I  think  it  would  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  perhaps  some  of  the  native  states  that  had  hoards  of  silver, 
coined  or  bar;  I  think  that  they  might  be  possibly  affected. 

2998.  Sir  ARTHUR  Godlev.  Those  whose  hoards  consist  of  coin 
would  gainT — ^They  would  gain. 

2999.  It  would  atrract  their  notice  in  that  way?— Those  hoards  would 
be  gradvally  brought  out  just  enough  to  keep  the  market  at  its  level, 
but  not  to  lower  it  in  any  way.  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  thrust 
on  the  market.  The  natives  would  only  take  advantage  of  a  very  sud- 
den change  indeed,  and  a  very  large  one,  to  risk  a  heavy  operation. 

3000.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  Are  the  great  hoards,  such  as  the  famous  hoards 
of  Sindia,  kept  in  Government  rupees  or  coined  rupees t — ^Partly,  I  be- 
lieve, in  both. 

3000a.  He  had  2,000,000,  had  he  nott 

3l;01.  Chairman,  He  had  nearly  Rx.  6,000,000  in  coined  rupees?-^ 
His  rupees  are  a  trifle  smaller;  but  he  had,  I  think,  130  millions  of 
thetn  altogether. 

3001a.  Do  they  circulate  at  all  outside  Sindia's  territory  t*— They  cir- 
culate everywhere  except  in  Government  offices.  I  am  speaking  from 
personal  knowledge  Of  the  coined  rupees  of  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda, 
which  are  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  Sindia  territory.  They  cir- 
culate in  all  private  transactions. 

3002.  Outside  the  Baroda  territory! — Outside,  on  the  border  villages, 
wherever  British  districts  intermix  with  the  native  state,  and  wherever 
a  state  has  coin  of  its  own,  you  find  the  rupees  of  the  native  state  cir- 
culating very  largely,  in  fact  among  certain  classes  almost  universally, 
within  miles  of  the  frontier. 

3003.  Then,  supposing  the  British  mints  were  closed,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  some  arrangement  for  similar  action  on  the 
part  of  the  native  states  who  coin? — I  think,  if  such  action  could  be 
arranged,  it  might  be  beneficial  for  the  operation  of  the  mint;  that  is, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  exchange. 

3004.  What  do  you  think  woidd  be  the  effect,  supposing  our  mints 
were  closed  and  the  native  mints  were  largely  to  coin  with  the  price  of 
silver  much  less  than  it  is  now — ^much  less  than  the  ratio  at  which  the 
rupee  stood  previously! — I  think  that  their  rupees  would  creep  into 
our  territory  privately,  as  far  as  private  transactions  were  concerned. 
We  have  a  rule  that  only  Government  rupees  shall  be  accepted  in  post 

mnd  telegraph  offices  and  for  the  payment  of  land  revenue. 
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3005.  But  do  you  think  in  that  case  their  rupees  wonld,  to  some  ex- 
tent^ displace  the  British  rupee  if  the  British  rnpee  were  made  scarcer  ? — 
They  might  do  so  in  the  intervals  between  any  large  payments  to  Gov- 
ernment, bnt  I  do  not  think  they  are  likely  to  inteifere  more  than  at 
those  intervals. 

3006.  Sir  Thomas  Fabreb.  Would  they  circulate  at  the  same  value 
as  the  British  rupee! — I  do  not  think  they  would.  There  is  certainly 
an  exchange  on  the  small  rupee  which  used  to  be  coined  by  the  Gaek- 
war  of  Baroda.  It  may  by  this  time  have  been  replaced  by  new  coin- 
age. 

3007.  Mr.  OuBBiE.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  the  Government 
Treasury  will  not  take  these  native  rupees  at  any  price  f — ^No. 

3008.  Therefore  they  are  not  a  legal  tender  f — ^They  are  not  a  legal 
tender;  but  in  all  current  transactions  in  the  bazaar  they  are  taken. 

3009.  Sir  Thomas  Fabbeb.  They  do  pass  current  from  hand  to 
hand! — ^Yery  largely;  and  in  case  of  smaU  hoards — private  hoards  of 
a  few  hundred  rupees — I  have  often  noticed  that  the  native  coinage  is 
quite  equal  to,  if  not  in  excess  of,  the  Government  rupees,  if  the  hoard 
is  in  cash  at  iJl.  I  am  speaking  more  especially  of  cases  in  which  we 
have  had  to  search  houses,  or  in  which  property  is  recovered  from  a 
gang  of  robbers  or  burglars. 

3010.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  And  do  I  understand  that  in  these 
private  transactions  the  native  rupee  is  taken  as  practically  equivalent 
to  the  Government  rupee? — ^No;  I  think  it  is  taken  at  a  discount. 

3011.  It  would  beT — It  is  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

3012.  Ghaibman.  a  discount  representing  the  intrinsic  difference  of 
value f — ^I  do  not  think  that  it  represents  the  value  in  exchange,  but  it 
would  represent  the  customary  discount.  These  things  move  very 
slowly  in  India,  and  a  rate  of  discount  is  current  for  a  long  time  after 
it  has  ceased  to  represent  anything. 

3013.  SirBEOiNALB  Welby.  But  it  is  an  available  coin  T — It  would 
be  so. 

3014.  And  the  people  would  be  rather  slow  to  take  it;  they  would 
prefer  to  have  the  government  rupee,  and  would  pay  rather  more  for 
itT — I  think  once  they  realized  that,  they  would  not  take  the  native 
rupee,  but  for  some  time  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  throw  these 
nix>ees  on  to  our  territory;  I  should  explain  to  you  that  in  some  of  the 
districts  the  native  territory  is  so  intermixed — it  is  like  a  lace  pattern — 
that  you  cross  two  miles,  perhaps  a  single  village,  and  come  into  another 
state. 

3015.  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Nizam's  rupees,  the 
Halisicca  rupees,  circulate  outside  the  Nizam's  territory  T — ^Excepting 
in  one  corner — ^the  north-west  corner.  Where  there  are  large  cotton 
transactions  the  Halisicca  circulates.  We  have  had  to  have  a  sort  of 
adjustment  of  the  boundaries  there. 

3016.  Sir  Abthub  Godley.  Bnt  supposing  that  any  nuschief  did 
result  from  the  minting  of  the  native  states,  do  you  think  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them ;  would  not  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment be  quite  well  able  to  make  arrangem^its  with  them  to  prevent 
such  mischief  T — Oh,  I  think  so.  If  there  was  any  increase  of  coinage, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  Government  mint 
operations,  I  think  that  the  supreme  Gk>vemment  would  certainly  move 
in  the  matter. 

3017.  Chaibman.  But  would  that,  do  you  think,  cause  any  considera- 
ble friction  between  the  BriticQi  Government  and  those  native  govern- 
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mentsf — I  do  not  think  so,  on  the  whole.    It  would  depend  entirely  on 
the  personal  character  of  the  chief. 

3018.  Sir  Arthur  Godlby.  It  would  surely  be  pointed  out  to  them 
that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  raise  the  value  of  their  rupees  by 
limiting  the  supply  t — It  would  be  pointed  out,  no  doubt. 

3019.  Chairman.  But,  I  suppose,  if  they  thought  they  could  get  an 
advantage  by  continuing  to  coin  whilst  the  Government  mint  was  closed, 
that  might  counterbalance  the  eff'ect  of  pointing  it  out  to  them? — 1 
think  that  general  action  by  the  supreme  Government  of  that  sort 
would  be  effective. 

3020.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Is  there  any  large  quantity  of  silver 
hoarded  by  the  poorer  peoi)le  in  the  form  of  ornaments! — Very  large. 

3021.  And,  if  the  rupee  were  raised,  that  would  no  longer  be  of  the 
same  value  for  the  purposes  of  coinage  as  it  was  before,  would  it! — 
The  silver  would  probably,  as  they  have  kept  it  for  some  years,  have 
been  bought  at  a  higher  price,  and  they  would  also  have  had  to  pay 
something  on  the  manufacture  into  ornaments,  so  that  the  ornaments 
would  have  to  be  sold  at  a  considerably  higher  price  than  what  they 
gave  for  the  silver;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  the  native — 
certainly  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  country — looks  upon  his  ornaments 
in  any  way  as  a  source  of  gain,  but  merely  as  a  protection  against  loss, 
or  as  a  provision. 

3022.  Then,  if  he  had  to  turn  those  ornaments  into  rupees  affx^r  the 
mints  were  closed,  he  would  do  so  at  a  disadvantage,  would  he  not! — 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  tendency  to  do  that.  I  think  that 
probably  he  would  do  so  at  a  disadvantage. 

3023-3123.  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  probable  only  on  some  great 
stress,  such  as  a  famine,  that  he  does  part  with  his  ornaments! — My 
experience  is  that  it  is  only  under  very  strong  stress,  such  as  famine  or 
the  marriage  of  somebody  he  did  not  expect — he  prepares  for  the 
marriage  of  some  of  his  own  immediate  relatives — but  probably  there 
is  somebody  come  amongst  his  family  from,  his  sons,  and  in  that  case 
he  would  have  to  trespass  on  his  ornaments,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  fam- 
ily possessions. 

3124.  Sir  Arthur  GoDLEY.  Theyare  not  sold  as  ornaments,  because 
their  artistic  merits  are  so  very  little! — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sale 
for  them;  in  all  my  experience,  I  never  heard  of  a  shop  of  completed 
ornaments,  except  for  Europeans. 

3125.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  How  does  a  man  realise  this  reserve  at 
present!  Supposing  there  is  a  famine,  he  is  in  want,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  draw  upon  this  resource  of  ornaments;  what  is  his  process,  what 
does  he  do  with  it! — When  the  first  press  comes,  he  takes  a  certain 
proportion  of  them  out  to  the  nearest  money-lender,  who  is  really  a 
pawnbroker,  and  he  gets  an  advance  upon  them. 

3126.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  What  does  the  money-lender  do  with 
them! — The  money-lender  keeps  them  for  a  certain  time,  and  I  have 
known  him  lend  them  out. 

3127.  Supposing  the  man  is  unable  to  pay  his  debt  and  they  become 
the  property  of  the  money-lender,  does  he  sell  them  as  ornaments  or 
take  them  to  the  mint! — ^The  money-lender,  at  the  first  stress  of  famine, 
when  the  articles  have  been  pawned  for  a  certain  time  for  a  small 
advance,  would  probably  press  for  a  repayment,  in  the  prospect  of  having 
still  greater  stress  to  meet.  Well,  the  owner  of  the  ornaments  would 
tell  him  to  keep  them.  The  money-lender  would  collect  a  great  many 
from  difibrent  villages,  until  he  had  got  a  fair  hoard.  He  would  then 
eztber  send  them  (Urect  himself,  or  through  a  larger  money-lender  in 
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the  town,  to  the  mint.    I  am  speaking  of  the  west  of  India  only;  I  do 
not  know  what  would  happen  in  Bengal. 

3128.  Sir  Beginald  Welby.  But  in  that  case,  when  he  did  so,  he 
would  get  less  for  them  when  the  mints  were  closed  and  the  value  of 
the  rupee  were  raised,  than  he  does  now — ^fewer  rupees  for  themt — 
Fewer  rupees,  but  the  ryot  himself  would  take  it  in  grain.  In  famine 
time  he  would  not  look  at  the  rupee  price. 

3129.  The  pawnbroker  would  give  him  very  much  less,  if  he  had  not 
got  the  eventual  resource  of  the  mint  to  go  tot — I  8ux)pose  he  would. 

3130.  Chairman.  With  regard  to  the  possible  sources  of  taxation, 
the  chief  articles  that  are  in  use  by  the  people  at  large,  I  understand, 
are  salt  and  tobacco  f — Tes. 

3131.  You  do  DOt  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  by  additional 
taxation  to  largely  increase  the  revenue  from  either  of  those  sources  f — 
1  do  not  think  so. 

3132.  Sugar  f — Sugar,  in  the  same  way  as  tobacco,  is  very  difficult  to 
tax.    I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  tax  tobacco. 

3133.  Is  there  any  taxation  on  tobacco  at  present? — ^Nothing  except 
municipal  octroi. 

3134.  Mr.  CuRRiE.  That  is  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  coUection, 
I  suppose  f — ^The  difficulty  of  assessing.  Tobacco  is  grown  only  in  three 
places  that  I  know  of  in  India  in  large  fields,  as  an  article  of  trade. 
Everywhere  else  it  is  grown  in  a  small  patch,  a  chain  or  two,  outside  a 
man's  door. 

3135.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  In  the  review  of  the  condition  of  India 
since  the  mutiny — since  1858, 1  read  the  other  day  that  the  salt  duty, 
so  far  as  it  affected  150,000,000  of  people,  had  been  reduced  36  per 
centf — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

3136.  Why  should  it  be  impossible  to  go  back  to  what  the  community 
were  content  to  pay  in  case  of  necessity  within  30  years  T — I  think,  first^ 
there  is  the  general  diffici]dty  of  going  ba<;k  at  all  in  taxation. 

3137.  But,  unluckily,  a  great  many  countries  have  to  go  back,  have 
they  notf — Perhaps  so,  but  the  process  is  invariably  difficult,  and  open 
to  more  objection  than  a  new  tax. 

3138.  If  that  amount  of  taxation  was  borne  within  30  years,  at  all 
events  it  has  been  within  the  recollection  of  the  living  generation  that 
they  had  to  pay,  and  it  is  borne  stilL  It  is  not  like  an  absolutely  new 
tax,  because  it  is  an  amount  that  has  actually  been  borne  very  recently  t— 
Apart  from  the  general  discontent  at  going  back  30  years,  I  think  that 
the  price  which  has  now  been  equalized  all  over  India  is  really  as  much 
as  a  great  part  of  the  population  can  afford  to  pay. 

3139.  On  the  whole,  the  population,  I  suppose,  is  better  off  than  it 
was  30  years  agof--On  the  whole,  I  should  say,  decidedly. 

3140.  I  also  read  in  this  same  publication  that,  in  addition  to  that, 
the  cost  of  producing  salt  had  fallen,  and  that  practically  a  good  many 
more  x)ounds  were  got  for  the  same  number  of  rupees;  and,  therefore 
the  result  of  that  would  be  that  you  could  go  back,  and  put  on  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  taxation,  without  really  raising  the  cost  very  much 
higher  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  to  the  consumer.  You  see  there 
have  been  two  operations  at  work;  you  have  been  reducing  the  tax, 
and  you  have  been  reducing  the  cost  of  manufacture;  the  consequence 
is  that  the  consumer  has  got  the  benefit  both  ways.  Now,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  argiunent  is  that  you  can  not  go  back,  that  the  increase  of 
taxation  is  next  door  to  impossible.  It  seems  to  me  open  to  argument, 
at  all  events,  whether  a  portion  of  the  route  might  not  be  retraced  vs\. 
case  of  necessity! — I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  dr7eT%eTi<^e\^^\>sH^Asci 
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tbe  manufacturing  price  and  the  selling  price  at  the  present  day.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  give  an  opinion  on  that,  because  in  some  places  the 
selling  price  mav  liave  difiered  very  considerably,  and  in  others  very 
little. 

3141.  This  is  the  statement  from  headquarters;  it  is  not  a  critic  from 
outside,  but  it  is  an  official  statement  inside,  at  the  time  when  all  those 
statements  mean  to  show  the  advance  of  India — ^the  general  advance 
that  India  has  taken! — Yes. 

3142.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachet.  Is  it  not  a  generally  recognised  fact 
that  the  Government  of  India  abstained  from  levying  the  &1I  amount 
of  revenue  that  might  be  got  from  salt,  with  the  view  of  maintaining 
a  possible  reserve  in  case  of  sudden  financial  emergencyf — I  have  not 
heard  that. 

3143.  Mr.  GuRBiB.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Baines,  is  it  not  the  case  that, 
in  spite  of  the  reductions  of  which  Sir  Beginald  Welby  speaks,  the 
revenue  from  salt  has  increased? — ^The revenue  from  salt  has  increased. 

3144.  Would  it,  therefore,  be  a  wise  act  of  the  Government  to  in> 
crease  the  tax  uxion  a  commodity  of  which  the  consumption  increases 
in  spite  of  lowering  itf — The  consumption  has  increased  in  a  higher 
ratio  in  the  last  ten  years  than  the  actual  revenue. 

3145.  And  the  actual  revenue  has  increased  f — ^Tes,  and  proportion  ally 
it  has  increased  considerably  during  the  last  three  years.  I  can  not 
quote  the  figures  exactly,  but  my  recollection  is  that  it  is  considerably 
less  than  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  consumption  within  the  last  ten 
years. 

3146.  Yes,  but  it  is  a  good  argument  for  the  reduetion  of  taxation,  is 
it  not,  if  by  that  you  can  actually  increase  the  revenue  you  receive  f  If 
you  can  get  more  revenue  by  a  low  rate,  that  is  a  good  position,  is  it 
notf — That  would  be  possible,  but  I  think  that  the  salt  authorities 
would  be  the  best  persons  to  answer  that.  My  experience  has  been 
chiefly  in  a  tract  where  salt  is  very  cheap;  and  prices  in  India  vary 
very  much.  I  have  always  looked  at  it  as  an  article  within  the  reach 
even  of  the  poorest. 

3147.  Chairman.  Salt  is  an  article  that  is  used  by  the  i)opulation  at 
large  t — Universally. 

3148.  And  do  you  think  that  the  present  price,  which  results  of  course, 
in  part,  from  the  taxation  imposed,  is  high  in  proportion  to  the  resources 
of  the  people  f — I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  high,  but  it  is  said  to 
press  upon  certain  classes. 

3149.  But,  if  you  were  to  raise  it  by  increased  taxation,  do  you  think 
it  would  bear  very  hardly  upon  large  classes  of  the  community! — ^I 
think  so;  I  think  it  would  even  restrict  consumption. 

3150.  As  regards  the  land  revenue,  do  you  think  it  would  be  practi- 
cable to  increase  thatf — I  think  it  is  impracticable  to  increase  it  more 
under  the  present  system.  In  all  the  districts  in  which  I  have  actually 
worked  the  land  revenue  is  reassessed  at  long  intervals,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  any  disturbance  would  be  advisable  within  those  Intervals. 

3151.  The  reassessment  having  relation  to  price! — ^It  reduces  it>self 
very  largely  to  a  question  of  prices.  The  soil  valuation  has  been  al- 
ready made,  and  the  increase  of  markets  and  communication  practi- 
cally reduce  themselves  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  produce. 

3152.  What  you  have  said,  of  cH)urse,  does  not  apply  where  there  is  a 
permanent  land  settlement! — ^Certainly  not. 

3153.  As  in  Bengal! — As  in  Bengal. 

3154.  But  do  you  thmk  it  would  be  practicable  to  disturb  that  settle- 
mentand  increase  the  land  revenue  from  those  districts! — ^I  do  not 
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know  that  I  am  entitled  to  speak  on  that  subject,  as  I  am  a  revcnne 
officer  of  Bombay,  but  it  was  brought  very  strongly  to  my  mind  from 
reading  one  or  two  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  people  and  so  on  in 
Bengal  that  have  come  quite  lately,  and  also  from  a  rumour  that  used 
to  be  very  frequently  brought  to  my  ears  wheu  I  first  joined  the  reve- 
nue department  between  1870  and  1874,  wbich  has  ceased  since.  This 
was,  that  in  Bombay  we,  meaning  the  Bombay  educated  classes  who 
hold  land,  are  paying  taxes  in  order  that  the  Bengal  zemindar  may  live 
in  affluence.  I  remembered  that  when  I  was  jotting  down  my  notes, 
and  it  was  brought  to  my  recollection  by  a  paragraph  in  the  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  Bengal  population. 

3155.  I  suppase  any  interference  with  the  Bengal  settlement  would 
be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  a  compact? — Oh,  most  certainly.  It  would 
be  a  very  strong  measure.  The  only  reason  why  I  have  mentioned  it 
at  all  is  that  I  think  the  crisis  before  the  country  at  large  is  such  that 
a  rearrangement  of  that  sort  would  be  justifiable  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  zemindar  class  is  a  small  one,  it 
has  enjoyed  for  many  years  the  increase  of  wealth  due  to  the  action  of 
the  Government  without  paying  proportionally  for  it,  and  the  beneficial 
action  of  the  zemindars  was  all  exercised  shortly  after  the  settlement. 

3156.  Sir  Eeginald  Welby.  Will  you  tell  me  in  Bombay  how  the 
land  revenue  is  paidT  Given  a  certain  parcel  of  land,  does  that  pay 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  irrespective  of  produce  or  prices,  the 
same  sum  to  the  Government,  or  does  that  vary  year  by  year  with 
prices? — The  amount  payable  is  settled  for  30  years. 

3157.  And  during  that  time,  whether  the  prices  are  high  or  produce 
plentiful,  or  the  reverse,  the  taxpayer  must  pay  the  tax? — The  assess- 
ment is  due. 

3158.  Then  I  suppose  the  Government  occasionally  remit  in  bad 
times? — Under  the  Bombay  system  they  remit  as  little  as  possible,  but 
there  is  a  practice  in  hard  years  of  deferring  the  payment  of  either  one 
or  both  instalments.  The  assessment  is  payable  in  two  instalments; 
and  in  a  year  of  great  scarcity,  either  of  the  winter  crop  or  of  the 
autumnal  crop,  it  is  the  practice  to  postpone  payment.  But  our  sys- 
tem, I  should  say,  is  peculiar,  in  that,  being  based  on  an  average  of 
prices,  it  takes  no  account  of  the  difference  between  year  and  year. 
We  consider  that  better  than  a  fluctuating  demand. 

3159.  Then  at  the  end  of  30  years  it  is  reassessed  t — Upon  general 
considerations;  prices  ent^r  most  largely  into  them,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
on  general  considerations. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Snt  CSABLES  BDWABD  BEBHARD,  K.  C.  B.  L,  CALLED  IN  AHP 

EXAMINED. 

3160.  Ghaibhan.  You  have  been  secretary  to  the  government  of 
India  in  various  departments,  the  revenue,  the  financial,  and  the 
homeT — Yes,  my  lord. 

3161.  You  were  afterwards  chief  commissioner  of  British  Burmah 
from  1880  to  1888!— Yes. 

3162.  And  since  that  period  you  have  been  secretary  of  the  revenue 
and  statistics  department  in  the  India  office! — Yes. 

3163.  Do  you  think  that  during  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  average  silver  prices  of  agricultural  products!— There 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  average  silver  prices  all  over 
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the  country.  That  is  mainly  due  to  the  opening  of  communications,  I 
believe,  and  the  influence  of  prices  has  been  a  levelling  up,  so  that 
now  prices  are  equalised  all  over  the  interior,  whereas  there  were  im- 
mense differences  in  former  years;  but  the  prices  at  the  seaports  have 
not  gone  up  so  largely;  they  have  gone  up  to  some  extent,  but  not 
largely.    On  some  staples  they  have  even  gone  down. 

3164.  Are  those  generally  staples  which  compete  with  the  produc- 
tions of  other  countries? — Cotton  competes  with  the  product  of  other 
countries,  and  wheat  competes  with  the  product  of  other  countries;  but 
as  to  rice,  India,  or  rather  Burmah,  has  practically  a  monopoly  in 
Europe,  and  its  price  has  not  changed.  The  European  price  of  rice  is 
now  about  the  same  as  it  was  10  years  ago,  but  the  rupee  price  at  the 
ports  has  gone  up  a  little,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  silver.  I 
submit  a  ^ble  showing  how  rice  prices  in  Europe  have  remained  Arm 
during  the  10  years.  They  have  remained  firm  in  the  10  years  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  when  wheat  prices  have  gone  down  so  largely;  the 
table  confirms  my  statement  that  India  and  further  Asia  appear  to 
have  a  monopoly  of  rice. 

JSighe9t  and  lowest  prices  of  Bangoon  cargo  rice  in  the  London  market  during  tke  year, 

9.  d.      9.  d. 

1892 6  3   to8  9 

1891 7  0   to8  9 

1890 6  9   to8  3 

1889 6  lOitoT  7i 

1888 6  6    to7  7i 

1887 6  6   to7  li 

1886 6  lito7  0 

1885 6  6   to7  7i 

1884 6  9   to8  9 

1883 7  lito9  3 

3165.  The  rupee  has  not  risen  in  prox>ortionto  the  fall  in  exchange! — 
Ko;  I  think  not. 

3166.  In  some  parts  of  India  we  have  been  told  that  the  grain  prod- 
uce fetches  a  higher  rupee  price  than  formerly! — ^It  does  in  the  in- 
terior. 

3167.  In  the  Punjab,  for  example! — That  is  so,  because  the  communi- 
cations are  so  immensely  improved;  but  if  you  toke  a  mart  on  the  rail- 
way ,e  like  Gawnpor,  for  instance,  you  will  find  that  the  rise  in  price 
there  of  the  last  10  years  is  not  equal  to  the  average  rise  over  the  whole 
of  the  province;  not  nearly  so  high. 

3168.  Is  that  due  to  its  not  having  so  good  means  of  communication  T — 
Ko;  it  is  because  it  has  had  better  means  of  communication:  has  had 
them  for  15  or  20  years.  Other  parts  of  Northern  India  nave  only 
recently  been  brought  into  communication  with  the  seaboard,  and 
therofore  their  prices  are  only  recently  affected  in  any  way  by  the 
European  prices. 

3169.  So  that  the  price  has  been  regulated  rather  by  local  circum- 
stances f — Over  the  greater  part  of  the  country;  but  if  you  take  a  mart 
like  Kangoon  or  Bombay,  the  prices  there  have  for  20  years  varied  ex- 
actly according  to  the  European  prices. 

3170.  Do  you  think  that  the  more  complete  the  means  of  communi- 
cation the  greater  the  efl:'ect  of  European  prices  upon  Indian  prices! — 
That  is  so,  my  lord;  but  I  do  not  know  about  future  extensions.  Prac- 
tically prices  are  now  equalised  in  nearly  all  the  producing  provinces, 
because  of  the  improvement  of  communications. 
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3171.  Lieut.  Oen.STRAOHEY.  The  prices  at  the  seaports  being  depend- 
ent upon  gold  prices,  the  variations  there  mainly  affect  articles  of  ex- 
port!— Quiteso.  Those  would  betheonly  thingsthathavecoinedown,but 
the  prices  do  not  vary  in  any  way  directly  with  the  gold  price  of  silver. 
There  are  other  great  factors  that  come  in.  If  you  go  down  the  list  of 
the  last  10  or  15  years,  you  will  see  that  the  prices  have  been  affected 
by  other  factors.  I  know  myself  about  rice,  because  I  was  in  Burmah. 
Kice,  for  instance,  in  the  last  five  years  has  been  enormously  affected, 
first  by  the  Chinese  famine,  then  by  the  failure  of  the*  crops  in  Siam 
and  Japan,  and  then  latterly  by  the  failure  of  wheat  in  Europe. 

3172.  Chairman.  But  there  has  been  no  fall  of  the  rupee  price  cor- 
responding to  the  fall  of  the  gold  price  in  Europe,  has  there? — ^No;  the 
fall  of  the  silver  price  has  contributed  to  enable  the  price  at  seaports, 
for  instance,  of  rice  especially,  to  keep  up  in  rupees  at  the  old  rate.  I 
mean  it  has  diminished  the  effect  of  the  fall  of  the  gold  price  of  sil- 
ver. 

3173.  That  is  to  say,  presumably,  if  there  had  been  no  fall  in  the 
gold  price  of  silver,  if  exchange  had  remained  at  the  old  rate,  the  prices 
of  I  hose  products  would  have  been  much  lower  than  they  are  to-day  t — 
The  rupee  price  at  the  ports  would  be.  For  instance,  I  have  a  rice  toble 
here  published  by  one  of  the  firms. 

3174.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  Just  to  finish  that — so  that  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  silver  has T — Has  steadied  rupee  prices  at  the  ports. 

3175.  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  we  learn  that,  in  the  case  of  the  land 
revenue  which  is  subject  to  reassessment,  in  the  revision  regard  has 
largely  been  had  to  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  it  would  seem 
that  but  for  the  fall  in  exchange,  in  the  reassessments  which  have 
taken  place  during  recent  years,  the  revenue  would  not  have  been  fixed 
as  high  as  it  has  beenf — I  would  not  say  that,  my  lord.  As  I  have 
tried  to  explain,  I  think  that  the  rise  in  prices  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  has  been  due  to  an  extension  of  communications. 

3176.  What  I  was  putting  is  that,  supposing  it  to  be  true  that  the 
rupee  prices  would  have  been  lower  to-day  than  they  are  but  for  the  fall 
in  exchange,  if  exchange  had  not  fallen,  and  the  prices  therefore  had 
been  lower,  the  land  revenue  must  have  been  fixed  at  a  smaller  number 
of  rupees  than  it  has  been  in  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  fixed  in 
recent  years! — I  can  not  recall  a  case  to  which  that  applies.  I  mean 
the  great  majority  of  the  districts  are  afiected  as  I  say.  Their  prices 
have  been  raised  by  the  extension  of  communications. 

3177.  Yes;  but,  accepting  the  whole  fact  of  the  extension  of  commu- 
nications, the  prices  are  still  higher  than  they  would  have  been  if  there 
had  been  no  fall  of  exchange! — They  are  to  a  certain  extent. 

3178.  So  far,  then,  as  they  are  higher  than  they  would  have  been  but 
for  a  fall  in  exchange,  there  would  have  been  a  tendency  to  fix  the  reve- 
nues higher  than  it  would  have  been  fixed  if  there  had  been  no  faU  in 
exchange  ? — Yes,  that  is  true  to  a  certain  extent. 

3179.  Mr.  Currie.  Is  the  land  revenue  fixed  by  prices  or  by  quanti- 
ties of  produce! — Prices  mostly.  In  the  greater  part  of  India  the  land 
revenue  is  an  aliquot  part  of  the  rent,  and  the  rent  varies  with  prices, 
though  it  takes  a  term  of  years  before  changes  of  prices  are  reflected  in 
rents. 

3180.  Lieut.-Gen.  Strachey.  But  in  the  greater  part  of  India,  surely, 
the  produce  is  not  of  a  nature  that  is  affected  by  export  prices;  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  people  is  not  affected  by  export  prices! — It  is  not 
affected  immediately,  but  I  think  it  is  affected  in  the  long  run* 
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3181.  Kot  directly  t — ^I  think  it  is  affected.  For  instance,  the  millet 
grains  rarely  appear  in  the  European  market.  If  wh^at  goes  up  in 
price  greatly^  the  prices  of  millet  grains  go  up  to  some  extent  in  sym- 
pathy with  it,  and  therefore  they  are  affected. 

3182.  But  only  in  case  of  famine t — No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think, 
if  you  take  the  Punjab  and  the  Northwest,  where  the  greater  portion 
of  the  wheiit  is  gxown,  when  we  had  great  wheat  crops  in  1891,  you 
will  Und  that  the  grains  which  never  came  to  Europe  at  all  went  up  in 
price  iu  8yrapq;f:hy  with  the  rise  in  wheat.    Tliat  i$  undoubted. 

3183.  Chairman.  If  there  were  any  actiou  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment iu  the  direction  of  raising  the  exchange  to  an  extent  which  had 
an  effect  upon  prices — that  caused  the  prices  to  fall — would  not  that 
operate  uufairly  as  regai'ds  the  land  revenue,  where  it  had  been  fixed 
in  recent  years  in  relation  to  prices  t — I  do  not  know  about  operating 
unfairly,  my  lord;  it  would  make  the  burden  of  the  land  revenue 
slightly  heavier  on  the  laud. 

3184*.  Yesj  but  would  it  not  be  unfair  in  this  respect!  The  land 
revenue  has  in  recent  years  been  fixed  at  a  rate  having  relation  to  prices, 
the  prices  beiug  higher  owing  to  the  fall  in  exchange.  I  am  assuming 
tliat  to  some  extent  1-^But  may  I  say  one  thing  f  You  speak  of  prices. 
We  do  not  settle  the  land  revenue  on  the  prices  of  a  single  year;  we 
settle  the  land  revenue  on  the  prices  of  a  long  series  of  years,  and  I  do 
not  think  you  can  say  that  the  prices  of  the  last  10  years  have  been 
largely  affected  by  the  change  in  the  silver. 

3185.  But  have  they  not  been  affected  in  this  way,  that  they  must 
have  been  somewhat  lower  if  there  had  been  no  fall  in  exchange,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  at  all  affected  by  the  gold  prices — export  prices! — Export 
staples  would  have  been  somewhat  lower,  but  I  think  it  is  very  difficult 
to  say  Uow  much. 

3186.  I  am  not  seeking  to  measure  the  extent,  but,  in  so  far  as  the 
export  prices  are  higher  than  they  would  have  oeen  if  exchange  had 
remained  at  its  old  level,  if  you  were  now  artificially  to  raise  the  exchange, 
would  it  not  have  a  somewhat  unfair  efiect  upon  those  whose  land 
revenue  has  been  fixed  in  relation  to  prices  which  were  what  they  were 
by  reason  of  the  falling  exchange  1-^1  think  that  would  be  quite  true 
if  you  made  a  very  great  rise,  but  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  degree. 
For  instance,  if  by  any  arrangement  you  were  to  make  the  rupee  worth 
28.  exchangeable  value,  then  I  think  that  question  would  arise  and  be 
very  serious;  but,  if  you  were  to  make  the  rxipee  at  Is.  4d.  or  Is.  5<i., 
which  is  about  the  average  of  what  it  has  been  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  I  do  not  think  that  question  would  arise. 

3187.  And  you  say  a  settlement  is  efi'ected  by  a  range  of  prices  going 
back  a  good  many  years! — ^Yes,  for  about  10  years. 

3188.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  So  that  in  fact  the  settlement  relates  back 
to  a  time  before  the  very  great  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee! — That  is  so, 
sir.  When  I  made  settlements,  the  settlements  I  made  were  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  from  1862  to  1864.  That  was  the  time  of  the  Amer- 
ican cotton  famine,  and  the  districts  I  settled  were  cotton -producing 
districts.  The  price  of  cotton  was  quoted  at  25  pence,  whereas  the 
normal  price  was  about  three  or  four  pence,  but  I  never  thought  of 
assessing  upon  that  25-pence  price;  but  the  assessments  I  made, 
although  prices  were  then  standing  at  24  to  25  pence,  and  have  since 
fallen  to  three  or  four  pence,  have  stood  well  for  30  years. 

3189.  Chairman.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  supposing  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment were  to  close  the  mints,  and  so  to  affect  the  exchange,  its 
operation  upon  those  whose  land  revenue  had  been  settled  would  not 
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be  nnfair  if  it  caused  only  a  small  risef — ^That  is  what  I  think,  my 
lord. 

3189a.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  yon  were  to  cause  a  large  or  sudden 
rise,  then  there  would  be  objections  to  such  a  course f — ^There  would  be 
difficulty. 

3190.  Rangoon  is  liable  to  reflect  outside  influence  ui>on  its  prices  f — 
Very  much,  because  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  crop  area  in  Lower  Bur- 
mah  are  under  rice,  and  out  of  the  whole  rice  yield  of  Lower  Burmah 
more  than  one-half  is  exported,  and  therefore  the  prices  of  the  world 
aft'ect  prices  in  Burmah  more  directly  than  they  do  any  other  part  of 
India. 

3191.  Ton  have  taken  out,  I  believe,  the  quinquennial  range  of  prices 
for  wheat  and  rice,  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Oawupore,  and  il^ngoon? — 
Yes,  here  it  is. 

Nwmber  •f  uer9  {ahani  t  lb8,  to  ihe  §eer)  9old  for  one  rupee,  at  the  oner^e  prioe  of 

quinquennial  periode. 


Period. 

Cakntto. 

Bombay 
wheat. 

Rangoon 
rice. 

Cawnpore 

Rloe. 

Wheat. 

wheat. 

18i6-*70 

14.8 
15.46 
11.86 
14.06 
16.  U 

15.74 
14.01 
13.48 
14.68 
13.71 

6.61 
11.41 

8.46 
10.85 
10.06 

18.  S7 
14.25 
12.99 
13.87 
1^74 

15.56 

1871-75 

20.12 

1876-'80 

17.5 

1881-'85 

20.48 

1886-'M , 

16.88 

3192.  And  shown  the  number  of  seers  sold  for  one  rupee  on  the  aver- 
age of  Ave  years f — Yes;  I  have  not  brought  it  down  to  1891,  because 
that  was  a  very  exceptional  year. 

3193.  I  see  that  the  price  in  Calcutta  in  the  quinquennial  period, 
1886  to  1890,  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  quinquennial  period, 
1871  to  1875!— Yes;  my  lord. 

3194.  A  very  slight  change!— Yes;  from  1871  to  1875  is  the  period 
of  the  Bengal  famine. 

3195.  Yes;  but  in  1876  to  1880  it  was  very  much  dearer  than  in  1871 
to  1875! — Yes;  that  was  the  Madras  famine.  The  Madras  famine  was 
more  serious  than  the  Bengal  famine,  and  more  general. 

3196.  Were  there  any  special  circumstances  in  the  periods  1881  to 
1885,  and  1886  to  1890! — ^No;  I  know  of  no  special  circumstances. 

3197.  That  shows  a  fall  in  the  price  of  rice  in  the  last  quinquennial 
period,  14.06  in  1881  to  1885,  and  15.14  in  1886  to  1890— not  much!— 
Yes. 

3198.  The  Bangoon  rice  I  see  is  almost  exactly  the  same  in  1886  to 
1890  as  it  was  in  1876  to  1880!— Yes;  1876  to  1880  was  the  period  of 
the  Madras  famine. 

3199.  Lieut.  General  Stuachby.  Bangoon  rice,  Burmese  rice,  is  not 
eaten  by  the  i)eople  of  India  much! — No;  not  ordinarily,  but  it  is  eaten 
in  China  and  farther  Asia. 

3200.  But  the  famine  would  not  affect  it  much! — A  good  deal  was 
exported  to  Madras  during  the  famine. 

3201.  I  say  relatively! — A  great  deal  came  in  the  Madras  famine. 
I  think  about  150,000  tons,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

3202.  Chairman.  The  fall  in  silver  during  1892  was  not  reflected 
by  any  rise  of  price  in  rice! — It  was  not  affected  by  any  rise  in  the  price 
of  rice.    What  is  more,  the  fall  in  silver  was  greatest  in  the  last  eight 
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months  of  1892,  and  in  Bangoon,  daring  those  months,  the  rice  export 
prices  fell  instead  of  rising. 

3203.  Mr.  GuRRiE.  Fell  in  rapeesf — ^Yes,  the  rupee  price.  The  ex- 
port rice  fell  from  135  rupees  per  100  bushels  in  April  to  115  in  Kovem- 
ber,  and  that  S3mchronises  with  the  most  serious  fall  we  have  had  in 
silver;  and  what  is  more,  they  expect  this  year  to  have  the  lowest  rice 
prices  they  have  had  for  20  years ;  the  year  we  are  now  in. 

3204.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachet.  How  do  you  account  for  thatf — Be- 
cause there  are  large  rice  crops  everywhere,  in  Burmah,  Japan,  Siam, 
and  Saigon. 

3205.  Sir  Arthur  Godley.  Saigon  has  just  come  in  with  a  very 
large  cropf — Yes.  Saigon  has  sent  much  more  rice  to  Europe  last  year 
than  in  1891. 

3206.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachey.  Has  the  opening  of  the  railway  in  Bur- 
mah affected  prices  f — ^No;  the  Upx>er  Burmah  Eailway  has  hardly 
affected  prices,  because  Upper  Burmah  exports  no  rice;  indeed,  she 
consumes  rice  from  Lower  Burmah. 

3207.  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  the  exchange  were  fixed  even  at  its 
present  rate,  the  price  of  such  produce  as  is  exx>orted  might  fall,  owing 
to  the  general  causes  which  have  made  the  gold  prices  lower— of  whea^ 
for  example? — ^They  might  fall  in  sympathy  with  the  prices  in  Europe. 

3208.  And  that  fall  would  then  not  be  counteracted  by  any  fall  in  sil- 
ver?— Yes,  that  is  so;  the  rupee  price  would  not  be  maintained. 

3209.  What  I  mean  is  that  a  fall  in  the  gold  price  would  operate  more 
strongly  to  produce  a  fall  in  the  rupee  price  when  you  had  fixed  the 
exchange  than  it  would  with  a  falling  exchange? — ^That  is  so,  my 
lord. 

3210.  Do  you  think  that,  supposing  the  mints  were  closed,  there  would 
be  a  likelihood  of  the  fall  of  prices  being  attributed,  though  it  may  be 
erroneously,  to  the  action  of  the  Government  and  not  to  natural 
cause — other  causes? — I  think  there  would  be  in  newspax)ers,  but 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  they  would  know  nothing  about  it 
The  minority  of  producers  all  over  India  would  know  nothing  about  the 
closing  of  the  mints. 

3211.  You  think  they  would  not  be  reached  by  an  agitation  on  the 
subject,  and  a  suggestion  that  it  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  found  their  prices  falling? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  political  danger. 

3212.  Supx>osing  silver  should  continue  to  fall,  and  fall  heavily,  do 
you  see  any  way  in  which  the  finances  of  the  Indian  Government  could 
be  brought  into  equilibrium? — If  there  is  a  fall  of  anything  like  to  a 
shilling  I  do  not  see  how  they  can.  Our  sources  of  revenue  are  com- 
paratively few.  For  instance,  there  is  the  land  revenue,  and  nearly 
one-fourth  of  that  is  permanently  settled  by  engagement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment made  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  we  can  not  touch 
that;  and  the  rest  of  the  land  revenue  is  settled  tor  long  periods  of  30 
years,  and  over  a  great  part  of  the  country  the  30  years'  settlement 
has  recently  been  made.  The  land  revenue  does  practically  in  ordinary 
times  give  you  an  increment  of  about  1 J  crores  or  If  crores  every  10 
years,  but  beyond  that  I  do  not  think  you  could  get  much. 

3213.  The  settlement  in  the  northwest  provinces  is  nearly  com- 
plete?— Yes,  that  is  practically  complete,  and  you  could  not  touch  that 
again  for  30  years  without  dijsturbiug  the  mind  of  the  people  to  an  ex- 
tent that  would  be  politically  dangerous. 

3214.  The  Punjab  is  nearly  complete? — The  Punjab  settlement  is 
nearly  over;  the  central  provinces  are  nearly  half  over;  Oudh  is  be- 

ginning;  you  could  perhaps  alter  ttie  ay&tem  vu  Owdk. 
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3215.  Madras  f — ^In  Madras  the  districts  are  not  yet  done,  but  some 
of  the  older  districts  will  come  under  re-settlement.  I  do  not  believe 
you  could  alter  the  system  there. 

3216.  In  Bombay  the  resettlement  has  just  been  donef — It  is  prac- 
tically done  for  30  years. 

3217.  Sir  Arthur  Godlbt.  Is  it  not  generally  accepted  that  higher 
assessments  are  most  impolitic? — That  is  what  most  of  the  people  who 
are  concerned  with  India  think. 

3218.  I  mean  the  higher  authorities.  I  mean  particularly  people  like 
Lord  Lawrence! — ^There  is  no  doubt  he  was  very  strong  against  the 
high  assessments.  It  is  the  most  dangerous  thing  that  we  can  do  to 
raise  the  assessments  when  the  people  do  not  understand  the  reason, 
and  the  people  would  not  understand  the  reason  in  this  case.  If  we 
made  an  arbitrary  increase  in  the  assessments  they  would  not  under- 
stand that  we  were  driven  to  it  by  circumstances  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  They  would  put  it  down  to  the  action  of  the  Govemmentt 
They  would  think  it  quite  unwarranted. 

3219.  Ghairman.  Then  Oudh,  Assam,  Burmah,  and  Madras,  so  far 
as  the  re-settlement  is  beginning  again,  would  be  the  only  provinces  in 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  start  a  new  system  f — You  might  perhaps 
start  a  new  system  in  those  provinces — I  mean  a  system  of  assessments 
fluctuating  with  grain  prices. 

3230.  Mr.  Currib.  What  is  thought,  speaking  roughly,  the  proi)er 
proportion  that  the  revenue  should  bear  to  the  total  produce — to  the 
gross  souldf  be 

3221.  Yes. — It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  I  put  it  down  as  one-eighth 
to  one-twelfth.  Some  x>eople  say  it  is  only  5  per  cent.  I  think  the 
Famine  Commission  put  it  down  at  5  x>er  cent. 

3222.  Lieut.  Gen.  Strachbt.  Did  not  the  Famine  Commission  say 
less  than  thatf — ^After  reference,  I  find  that  at  page  89  of  their  report 

g^art  n,  section  vii,  paragraph  2),  the  Famine  C'Ommission  say  the 
overnment  takes  as  land  revenue  a  fixed  share  of  the  produce,  *^  esti- 
mated at  from  3.8  to  7.8  per  cent  of  the  gross  out-turn.'^  But  I  should 
say  that  the  real  truth  was  that  over  all  India  it  ranges  from  one-eighth 
to  one-twelfth.  When  I  say  over  all  India  I  mean  temix)rarily  settled 
India.  In  the  permanent  settled  tracts  it  is  a  very  much  smaller  pro- 
portion. 

3223.  Chairman.  What  proportion  do  the  permanently  settled  dis- 
tricts in  India  bear  to  the  total  f — In  area  it  is  probably  more  than  a 
quarter,  and  in  revenue  it  is  about  one-fifth — the  land  revenue  proi)er. 

3224.  As  regards  other  methods  of  raising  revenue,  do  you  think  it  is 
practicable  to  increase  the  excise  revenue? — It  has  been  raised;  it  has 
been  quadrupled  within  the  last  30  years.  That  is  principally  due  to 
raising  the  rates  of  duty  on  liquor,  and  on  narcotics.  Those  can  be 
gradually  raised.  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  raised  very  suddenly 
without  driving  the  people  to  smuggle. 

3225.  What  should  you  say  with  regard  to  an  increase  of  the  salt 
dutyf — It  is  the  safest  and  the  easiest  increase  you  could  make,  but 
the  Government  at  home  and  in  India  is  pledged  to  reduce  the  duty, 
and  it  is  a  tax  which  falls  almost  entirely  upon  the  poor — ^mainly  on  the 
poor. 

3226.  About  what  is  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  ssJt  at  presents — ^It  is 
about  600  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  the  only  tax  paid  by  the  poor  in 
India.  A  poor  man  who  does  not  drink  pays  absolutely  no  other  tax 
at  all,  because  you  can  not  call  the  land  revenue  a  tax;  that  is  really  a 
rent.  I  mean  the  prices  of  food  are  no  lower  in  parts  of  India  where 
there  is  no  land  tax  at  all. 
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3227.  The  income  tax  at  present  yields  one  and  three-quarter  crores — 
about f — ^Yes,  nearly  one  and  three^narter  crores.  It  is  now  about 
sixpence  in  the  £,  and  if  you  double  it  you  might  get  another  one  and 
a  half  crores,  but  then  it  would  strike  exactly  the  classes  who  are  most 
hurt  by  the  fall  in  exchange.  I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  I  think  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  income  tax  of  India  is  paid  by  the 
great  presidency  towns. 

3228.  The  limit  is  Bs.  500  a  yearf — ^B&  500  a  year  is  the  minimum  of 
taxable  income. 

3229.  The  stamp  duties  f — You  could  not  increase  the  stamp  duties 
suddenly;  indeed,  there  has  been  a  great  complaint  against  the  stamp 
duties,  because  two-thirds  of  them  are  really  a  tax  on  justioe. 

3230.  Export  duties  f — The  only  export  duty  we  have  at  present  is 
on  rice,  and  the  Government  has  been  pledged  over  and  over  again  to 
take  this  off  as  soon  as  th^  can.  Lord  Korthbrook  took  &S  the  export 
duties  on  wheat  20  years  ago,  and  the  whole  of  the  wheat  trade  has 
sprung  up  in  consequence;  there  was  no  export  wheat  trade  before. 

3231.  Lieut.  Oeu.  Straohby.  It  would  be  an  immense  relief  and 
stimulus  to  the  rice  production  in  Burmah  if  you  teok  oS  the  export 
duties? — ^It  would  be  a  great  impetus,  but  tiiere  is  this  to  be  said: 
The  countries  which  have  had  a  monopoly  of  the  rice  trad«  of  the 
world  outside  India  are  Slam,  Cochin  Ghinay  ^md  Japan,  and  all  those 
countries  levy  about  the  same  duty. 

3232-n3.  And  the  export  duty  on  Burmese  rice  is  in  reality  a  tax  put 
on  Burmah  for  the  support  of  the  rest  of  India  f — We  reekon  that  it  is 
paid  by  the  producer^  it  oomes  to  a  land  tax. 

3234.  Mr.  GuB&iB.  Not  so  of  a  monopoly  article.  If  you  have  a 
monopoly,  the  consumer  pays  itf-^-Suppose  Siam  and  Bangkok  levy 
export  duty^  and  Burmah  takes  off  hers,  Burmah  would  eell  more  of 
her  rice. 

3235.  Can  you  not  say,  for  instance,  of  the  opium  duty,  that  it  is  paid 
by  the  consume  f-^Yes,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  you  can  so  speak  of  the 
rice  duty.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off,  the  rice  produoerwould  benefit, 
as  well  as  the  consumer. 

3236.  Chairman.  Are  there  any  import  duties,  do  you  think^  which 
could  be  imposed? — Import  duties  could  be  imposied,  I  think,  and,  what 
is  more,  I  believe  that  the  people  of  India  would  like  to  see  them.  In 
fact,  if  India  were  self-governed,  they  would  have  import  duties  now, 
in  place  of  some  of  the  other  sources  of  taxation  that  they  have. 

3237.  But  you  do  not  think  that  import  duties  should  be  accompanied 
by  excise  duties  on  the  articles  taxed  on  import? — ^I  think  that  wo^d 
be  very  abhorrent  to  x>eople  in  India;  for  instance,  if  you  put  on  an  ad 
valaren^  duty  all  round  on  imports,  I  think  the  Indians  would  think  it 
a  great  hardship  if  their  corresponding  articles  of  home  production 
were  excised.  For  instance,  if  their  piece-^goods  and  yarns  made  in 
fia»ctories  or  at  the  homes  of  workers,  or  their  coal,  or  their  iron,  were 
excised,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  Indians  to  agree  to  it, 
and  difficult  to  get  any  council  in  India  to  agree  to  it. 

3238.  Would  not  tobacco  be  a  possible  sul^eot  for  taxation  f— I  think 
the  difficulty  about  tobacco  is  that  it  is  grown  in  almost  every  village 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  consumed  by  almost  every  man  and  a  great 
many  of  the  women  and  children  in  the  country,  and  you  would  have 
to  interfere  with  the  production  all  over  the  country.  The  area  under 
tobacco  is  now  something  about  500,000  acres.  If  you  pot  a  5-rupee 
tax  per  acre  upon  that,  it  would  give  you  a  quarter  of  a  crore  of  reveuue. 
but  it  would  raise  enormously  the  price  of  tobacco.    But  if  you  wanted 
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to  raise  a  larger  sum,  for  instance,  oltte  and  a  half  crores  or  two  cfrores, 
from  tobacco,  you  would  have  to  interfere  and  tax  tobacco  in  many 
ways,  and  it  would  really  raise  the  price  three  or  four  times  over. 
Tobacco  and  su^r  are  the  only  two  luiuries  that  the  masses  of  India 
iiave  at  all,  but  they  all  of  them  consume  tobacco  and  sugar. 

3239.  Do  you  think  a  succession  tax  would  be  practicable  as  a  mode 
of  increasing  the  revenue? — 1  think  it  would  be  practicable,  and  one 
advantage  is  that  it  Would  fall  on  the  rich,  but  it  would  strike  exactly 
the  same  class  as  the  income  tax  now  strikes.  And  there  would  be  this 
diflftculty,  that  many  of  those  who  now  pay  the  income  tax  are  the 
people  who  are  most  burt  by  the  exchange  trouble,  and  the  succession 
tax  would  just  tax  thetn^. 

3240.  Mr.GuRRiE.  And  supposing,  Sir  Charles,  that  you  put  on  a  tax 
or  taxes  which  would  fill  Up  the  present  deficit,  which  we  will  assume 
to  be  one  and  a  half  crores,  that  would  not  fill  up  the  deficit  if  there 
was  a  further  fall  in  silver! — If  silver  went  down  to  30d.  or  below,  there 
would  then  be  a  deficit  of  10  crores,  and  thatis  the  deficit  that  I  thought 
it  was  Impossible  to  fill  by  taxation;  I  was  not  speaking  of  one  and  a 
half  crores;  I  think  yon  could  fill  that. 

3241.  The  view  you  take  is  that  you  could  only  fill  up  the  deficit  with 
a  certain  danger  of  political  disaftiectiont-^t  do  not  think  ik^a^  is  atty 
clanger  of  political  disaffection  from  impoirt  duties. 

3242.  But  would  they  be  in  the  interest  of  the  country  f — ^I  think  they 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  people,  in  place  of  other  sources  of  rev- 
enue. 

3243.  But  has  not  their  repeal  done  something  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  India';  have  not  the  cotton  mills  flourished  wonderfuUyf<-^I 
should  hare  said  they  have  flourished  in  spite  of  the  repeal  of  the  im- 
X)ort  duties,  and  not  in  consequence  of  them. 

3244.  Well,  the  prediction  was  that  they  would  cease  to  flourish  1-^ 
Yes,  it  was  so  said. 

3245.  GBAiRttJLN.  Do  ybu  ktiow  that  one  suggestion  made  is  that 
they  have  been  able  to  flourish,  in  spite  of  it,'OU  aecount  vt  the  fall  of 
exchange;  that  is  the  suggestion  made  from  Lancashire  t-->But  that  can 
only  apply  to  home  consuuiption  in  India,  and  not  to  consumption  in 
China.  Where  the  Bombay  manufactures  have  come  into  serious  con- 
tact with  Lancashire  is  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  markets,  and  I  do 
not  see  that  the  fall  in  silver  has  made  much  difi'erence  to  them. 

3246.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  fall  in  silver  has  enabled  the  Bombay 
manufacturer  to  work  with  a  less  cost  of  production;  that,  although  he 
may  pay  the  same  number  of  rupees  in  wages,  he  is  paying  really  less 
wages  than  he  was  before;  and  that  the  cost  of  his  production  has 
become  less,  whilst  the  cost  of  production  in  Lancashire  remains  sta- 
tionary always;  that  is  the  suggestion  madef — My  own  impression  is 
that  wages  have  gone  np  in  India,  although  I  admit  that  this  volume  of 
Mr.  O'Conor's  does  not  show  it,  but  I  think  that  most  people  who  know 
about  India  agree  that  wages  have  gone  up. 

3247.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  considered  at  all  the  sugges- 
tions that,  if  the  rupee  were  fixed,  and  there  was  a  heavy  fall  in  silver, 
the  trade  in  cotton  goods  between  India  and  China  would  be  likely  to 
be  largely  affected  prejudicially? — I  have  not  .considered  it,  my  lord;  I 
am  not  quite  certain  that  I  follow  the  argument  why  it  should  be. 

3248.  The  suggestion  is  that  China  would  not  be  prepared  at  once  to 
give  more  silver  than  before,  and  therefore  that  the  prices  of  the  pro- 
duce exported  must  fiaU,  whilst  the  cost  of  production  would  remain  the 
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same  at  least,  or  perhaps  be  higher f — ^Wonld  that  put  the  Bombay 
mills  in  any  worse  position  as  compared  with  Lancashire? 

3249.  I  am  not  speaking  of  their  competition  with  Lancashire  f — ^That 
is  really  where  they  do  compete  with  Lancashire,  and  now  they  have 
got  to  compete  with  Ghina  and  Japan,  which  are  making  their  own 
yams  at  home. 

3250.  The  suggestion  is  that,  quite  apart  from  the  Lancashire  com- 
petition, it  would  be  a  check  upon  the  trade  between  Bombay  and 
ChiDa  if  the  rupee  were  fixed  or  raised ;  if  it  were  raised,  that  the  wages 
would  be  in  relief  of  course  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  therefore 
increased,  whilst  the  tendency  would  be  to  lower  prices  for  the  goods, 
and  consequently  trade  would  be  prejudiced^  you  have  not  considered 
that? — 1^0. 

3251.  It  has  been  a  trade  of  growing  importance,  the  cotton  trade 
between  India  and  China? — ^Yes,  it  has  grown  greatly — ^in  fact,  lor  the 
lower  count  of  yarns  India  has  got  these  markets  as  against  Lancashire. 

3252.  Sir  Reginald  Welby.  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  the  differ- 
ence between  the  present  produce  of  the  income  tax  and  the  amount 
realized  by  the  income  tax  as  originally  put  on  by  Mr.  James  Wilson — 
Mr.  Wilson's  was  the  first  income  tax? — I  was  one  of  the  assessors  of 
that  tax  myself,  it  was  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent. 

3253.  But  do  yon  remember  what  it  produced? — ^It  yielded  two 
crores. 

3254.  And  now? — ^The  rate  of  income  tax  is  2^  per  cent,  and  it  yields 
from  one  and  a  half  to  one  and  three  quarter  crores — ^I  am  speaking 
roundly.  There  is  one  thing  I  should  mention — ^namely,  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son's income  tax  went  down  to  incomes  of  200  rupees  a  year,  though 
the  rate  was  lower  for  the  incomes  below  500.  It  was  payable  aJso  on 
land  incomes.  The  present  income  tax  goes  down  only  to  incomes  of 
500  rapees  a  year,  and  it  does  not  touch  landed  incomes. 

3255.  Therefore,  that  would  represent  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
tax-paying  power  of  the  well-to-do  classes? — Undoubtedly  in  30  years. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
A^oorned* 
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gees   Deine    obtainable 
■om   mints    for   gold; 
circulation    of    native 
coins,  or  of  rupeea  if 
coined  by  Ceylon. 
Do. 
Wynaad  Plantftrs*  Asso> 
ciation ;   merchanta    ia 
Karachi  and  Bombay. 
Budget. 
Fall  In  exchaoge. 

Hardship  caused  to  offi- 
cers by  fkll  in  exohanee. 

Indian  Cunvmcy  Associs- 
tion;  urgency. 
Do. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT   OP  INDIA  AND  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  STATE,   LAID   BY   HIM   BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE. 

No.  1. 

The  Chvemment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Jndta,  OaleuttOj 

23rd  Marohy  1892j  No.  68. 

My  Lobd:  We  have  the  honour  to  forward,  for  yonr  lordship's  in- 
formation, a  copy  of  the  correspondence  noted  on  the  annexed  schedule, 
with  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Gommerce,  in  which  the  chamber  inquires 
what  we  propose  to  do  with  reference  to  the  heavy  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  rupee  which  has  followed  on  the  fall  in  the  price  of  ulver  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  Your  lordship  is  aware  of  the  anxiety  with  which  we  regard  this 
question  and  of  its  high  importance  in  our  estimation  as  affecting  the 
interests  of  India.  We  have,  at  various  times,  tor  instance  in  our  let- 
ters Ko.  45,  of  the  2nd  February,  1886,  and  No.  277  of  the  4th  Septem- 
ber,  1886,  fully  expressed  our  views  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  them  here.  But  we  desire  to  say  that  the  violent  oscillations 
in  the  price  of  silver  since  1890  and  its  rapid  decline  during  the  last 
year  to  the  lowest  point  yet  reached,  cause  us,  as  they  have  caused  the 
mercantile  community,  the  gravest  anxiety  for  the  future. 

3.  We  are  de8ir9UB,  as  we  have  always  been,  of  aiding  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  silver  question  by  international  agreement,  and,  if  propo- 
sals should  be  made  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  other  Government 
for  the  holding  of  an  international  conference,  we  trust  that  your 
lordship  will  lend  those  proposals  your  strongest  support. 

4.  In  our  opinion  it  is  not  open  to  question  that,  if  international 
agreement  is  not  arrived  at,  the  United  States  Government  will  sooner 
or  later  be  driven  either  to  the  adoption  of  a  silver  standard  or  to  the 
abandonment  of  its  purchases  of  ^ver.  It  is  cetrtain  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  purchases  of  silver  by  the  United  States  could  not  fail  to 
de])ress  still  ftirther  the  price  of  that  metal^  and  the  policy  to  be 
followed  by  India  in  that  event  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration 
on  an  early  date. 

5.  The  stoppage  of  the  coinage  of  silver  by  the  United  States  wiU 
probably,  if  it  should  come,  come  suddenly,  and,  if  we  defer  until  it 
has  taken  place,  the  consideration  of  the  measures  which  in  that  event 
it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt,  we  shall  find  ourselves  unprepared  and 
left  with  no  time  for  due  consideration. 

6.  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  subject  should  be  considered 
in  all  its  bearings  beforehand,  and  we  recommend  that,  in  view  of  the 
possible  actioa  of  the  UnitcNd  States  in  the  futurOi  Her  Majesty's 
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Ooyeriiment  should  now  take  into  consideration  the  question  whether 
any,  and  if  so  what,  measures  can  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of 
Indian  interests  against  the  further  decline  in  the  gold  value  of  the 
rupee  to  which,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  given,  we  may  be  at  any 
moment  exposed,  and  the  violent  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  to  which,  under  present  circumstances,  we  cannot 
assign  any  limit  either  in  time  or  in  amount. 
We  have,  &C| 

Lansdownb. 

p.  p.  hutohins. 

D.  Barbour. 

A.  E.  Miller. 

H.  Braokenbuby. 

£.  0.  B.  Pemberiov. 


[Xnolo8ax«a  in  No.  L] 
Schedule  of  Papers. 

Letter  from  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Conmieroe,  No.  83/92,  dated  4ih  Febmary, 
1892. 
Letter  to  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  571,  dated  10th  February,  1892. 
Letter  from  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  No.  113/92,  dated  18th  February,  1892. 

From  5.  E,  J,  Clarke^  eaq.j  secretary  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commercey  to  the  eecretary  to  Ike 
Government  of  India,  Finance  and  Commerce  Department,  4th  February,  1892,  No.  83. 

I  am  desired  by  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  state  that  their  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  the  telegrams  recently  received  from  Europe,  to  the 
eiiect  that  America  had  invited  the  dilierent  powers  to  a  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  silver  (question. 

I  am  also  directed  to  inquire  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  proposed  conference 
being  unable  to  lix  a  ratio  between  silver  and  sold,  and  America  being  forced  to 
abandon  her  present  bill  dealing  with  the  purchase  of  silver,  the  Government  of 
India  propose  to  take  any  action  with  reference  to  the  portion  of  silver  in  this 
eountry. 


I^rom  J,  F,  Fintay,  etq,,  soeretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Finance  and  Commerce 
Department,  to  the  eeoretary  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  10th  February,  1892, 
No.  671. 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  No.  83/92,  of  4th  February, 
1892,  stating  that  the  attention  of  the  chamber  has  been  directed  to  the  telegrams 
recently  received  from  Europe,  to  the  efi'eot  that  America  had  invited  the  different 
powers  to  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  silver  question,  and 
inqniring  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  proposed  conference  being  unable  to  fix  a 
ratio  between  silver  and  gold,  and  America  being  forced  to  abandon  her  present 
bill  dealing  with  the  purchase  of  silver,  the  Government  of  India  propose  to  take 
any  action  with  reference  to  the  position  of  silver  in  this  country. 

2.  In  reply,  I  am  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government  of  India 
to  offer  anv  assurance  as  to  the  course  which  they  might  take  in  a  hypothetical 
case,  which  wonld  only  arise  upon  the  assumption  (i.)  that  the  conference  referred 
to  in  Renter's  tele^ams  is  held ;  ^ii.)  that  it  is  unable  to  fix  a  ratio  between  the 
two  metals;  and  (ill.)  that  America  thereupon  determines  to  abandon  the  legisla- 
tion under  which  the  State  is  at  present  compelled  to  purchase  certain  amounts  of 
filver. 

3.  I  am,  however,  to  add  that  the  Government  of  India  recof^nizes  the  |mat 
importance  of  the  subject  to  which  you  have  invited  their  attention,  and  wm  be 
glad  to  be  favored  with  any  recommendations  wliioh,  in  view  of  the  poaaibilitias 
jreferred  to,  the  chamber  may  desire  to  make. 
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J^r&m  8.  E.  J.  Clarice^  Btq,,  Searefary  Bentjal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  the  Secretary 
to  ike  Government  of  India,  Finance  and  Commerce  Dej^arttnent,  18th  February,  1892, 
No.  lis. 

I  am  directed  by  the  oommittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  No.  571  of  the  10th  instant,  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  fluctuations 
in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  inconvenience  to  legitimate  trade 
which  has  resulted  therefrom,  and  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  future  ex- 
change value  of  the  rupee. 

2.  The  fluctuations  in  the  Indian  exchanges  to  which  the  committee  desire  to  in- 
vite special  attention  are  the  great  rise  which  took  place  in  1890,  and  the  great  fall 
which  has  taken  place  in  1891  and  the  first  month  ot  the  present  year  1892. 

In  1890  demand  bills  on  London  rose  from  1.4}  to  1.9,  and  since  then  have  fallen  to 
1.3f. 

It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chamber,  impossible  for  men  of  business  to  feel  any 
confidence  in  the  future  value  of  the  rupee,  and  they  believe  that  such  a  state  of 
thin^  restricts  the  investment  of  capital  in  this  country,  and  seriously  hampers 
legitimate  enterprise. 

3.  It  appears  to  the  committee  that  there  is  no  complete  remedy  for  these  ^reat 
and  rapid  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  between  India  and  England,  except  either 
the  establishment,  b^  international  agreement,  of  a  system  of  nree  coinage  of  both 
metals  at  a  fixed  ratio,  or  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by  India. 

Some  hold  that  a  partial  remedy  would  be  found  in  the  adoption  of  a  silver  stand- 
ard by  the  United  States  of  America,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  steadying  the 
value  ot  silver  in  relation  to  gold,  and  of  preventing  so  great  a  fall  in  title  price  of 
silver  as  would  otherwise  occur,  while  others  hold  a  contrary  opinion. 

4.  Failing  these  remedies,  the  oommittee  see  nothing  in  the  future  except  the 
gradual  demonetization  of  silver  by  one  country  after  another,  violent  and  endless 
fluctuutiuns  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
rupee  relatively  to  gold,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  The  recent 
decision  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  to  adopt  a  gold  standard  indicates 
very  clearly  what  is  likely  to  happen  if  special  measures  are  not  adopted  to  settle 
the  question. 

5.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  committee  experiences  considerable  difficulty 
in  making  definite  recommendations,  as  it  is  necessarily  not  so  well  informed  as  to 
the  probable  action  of  foreign  ffovemments  as  the  Government  of  India  must  be. 

6.  The  remedy  which  would  be  attended  with  least  risk  appears  to  the  committee 
to  be  an  international  agreement  for  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed 
ratio,  and  the  nearer  such  ratio  might  be  to  the  market  rate  of  the  day  the  less  would 
be  the  immediate  disturbance  of  trade. 

7.  The  Government  of  India  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  form  its  own  opinion  as  to 
the  probability  of  any  such  agreement  being  arrived  at  either  in  the  present  day  or 
at  some  future  time. 

8.  Wliile  the  oommittee  are  of  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  fr^e  coinage  of  silver 
in  America  might  not  have  the  effect  expected  by  many,  still  it  appears  to  them  that 
the  Government  of  India  would  be  following  a  safe  policy  in  promoting  the  holding 
of  an  international  conference  on  the  subject,  and  in  offering  such  inducements  as  it 
reasonably  can  to  bring  about  an  international  agreement. 

9.  If  success  cannot  be  secured  in  this  way.  there  appears  to  be  nothing  before  na 
but  the  prospect  of  endless  fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold,  at- 
tended with  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  of  indefinite  amount,  and  the  oommittee 
think  that  in  such  case  the  Government  of  India  should  take  steps  to  have  the  quea- 
tion  of  the  advisability  of  introducing  a  ^old  standard  into  India  carefully  and 
■erionsly  considered  by  competent  authorities. 


liro.2. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  the  Oovernor-  General  of  India  In 

Council^  2nd  June,  1892^  No,  92. 

FALL  IN  THE  GOLD  VALUE  OP  SILVER:  MONETARY  CONPERENOB. 

My  Lord  Marquis  :  On  the  receipt  of  your  excellency's  letter,  dated 
the  23rd  of  March,  No.  68,  respecting  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the 
rai>ee  which  has  followed  on  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  in  the  United 
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States  of  America,  I  caused  copies  thereof  to  be  laid  before  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  in  order  that  they  might  be  fiilly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  question  to  the  interests  of  India. 

2.  Your  excellency  will  have  observed  with  satisfaction,  from  a  reply 
given  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the  11th  ultimo  to  a  dep- 
utation which  had  an  interview  with  him  and  the  prime  minister  on 
the  subject,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  decided  to  accept  an 
invitation  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  a 
conference  which  is  about  to  be  assembled,  in  order  to  consider  by  what 
means,  if  any,  the  use  of  silver  can  be  increased  in  the  currency  system 
of  the  nations. 

3.  A  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Treasury  on  the  13th  of  May 
is  enclosed  for  your  information. 

I  have,  &c.y 

Cross. 


[SneloBiire  in  No.  2.] 

The  Under  Seoreitary  of  State  fw  India  to  the  Secretary  of  the  IVoaewrp,  ISth  May^  tS9»y 

F,  14$0. 

Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Connoil  to  transmit,  for 
the  information  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  treasury,  a  copy  of  a 
letter*  received  from  the  government  of  India  on  the  subject  of  the  very  heavy  faU 
which  has  recently  occarred  in  the  valne  of  the  mpee  as  measured  in  gold. 

Their  lordships  are  well  aware  of  the  extreme  importance  of  this  question  to  the 
government  of  India,  whose  views  have  been  from  time  to  time  exl^ressed  in 
despatches  published  in  the  documents  mentioned  in  the  margint.  Viscount  Cross 
loes  not  desire  At  the  present  moment  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  measures  that 
it  may  become  necessary  to  adopt,  but  he  feels  sure  that  the  government  of  India 
will  peruse  with  satisfaction  the  report  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  speech 
on  the  11th  instant,  in  which  he  stated  that  fier  Majesty's  Government  had  decided 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  a  conference  assembled  to  consider  whether 
any  means  can  be  adopted  for  increasing  the  use  of  silver  \n  the  currency  of  the 
nations. 

As  illustrating  the  enormous  difficulty  in  adjustinn  the  taxation  in  India  to  the 
expenditure,  which  arises  from  the  great  fluctuations  in  exchange,  I  am  desired  to 
mention  the  following  facts:  In  December,  1890,  the  rate  of  exchange  was,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  treasury,  fixed  for  1891-92  at  1«.  6^4.  the  rupee,  in  agreement 
with  the  gold  valne  of  silver  at  that  date;  in  about  four  months  the  rate  for  selling 
bills  on  India  had  fallen  to  la.  4f<f.  the  rupee,  causing  an  increased  charge  in  the 
remittances  for  India,  estimated  for  the  year  then  commencing,  of  Rx.  2,168,000. 
From  the  middle  of  February  to  the  I8th  March  last,  when  the  budget  for  1892-'93 
was  under  consideration,  the  value  of  the  rupee  ranged  between  1«.  id,  and  1».  Sfd., 
and  the  Government  of  India  adopted  the  higher  of  those  two  ratt« ;  within  11  dl^ 
fix>m  the  publication  of  the  budget,  the  market  rate  in  India  had  fallen  below  le. 
3d.,  at  which  rate  the  drop  of  a  penny  in  the  rupee  would  eanse  an  additional  dba^e 
for  remittance  in  1892-'93  exceeding  Rx.  1,700,000. 

Thus,  within  a  few  weeks,  the  Government  of  India  is  liable  to  find  itself  exposed 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  a  sum  greater  than  the  whole  of  its  receipts  firom 
either  the  customs  duties  or  the  assessed  taxes,  or  from  the  recent  increase  of  the 
duty  on  salt;  and  this  result  ensues  tvom  causes  over  which  neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  the  people  of  India  have  any  control,  but  which  arise  for  the  most  part 
Ik'Om  legislation,  either  actual  or  threatened,  by  other  nations. 

Nor  is  it  only  to  the  Government  that  this  most  serious  inconvenience  is  caused. 
The  disadvantage  to  trade  in  India  is  shown  by  the  letter  ftom  the  Bengal  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  the  Government  of  India  have  forwarded ;  and  there  can  bt 
no  doubt  that  it  is  equally  felt  by  the  merchants  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  have 
transactions  with  India.    Any  measures,  therefore,  which  can  bring  about  a  oom- 

*21rd  March,  1892,  No.  68,  with  enclosures. 

t  Parliamentary  Papers,  No.  449  of  1881;  Command  Paper,  No.  4868;  Boyal  Coaoi- 
JDliMitti  on  GoUL  and  Silver,  1887,  lat  Report,  Appendix  No.  12. 
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psrsliTely  stable  rate  of  exchange,  are  to  be  cordially  enoonraged  in  tbe  inttresti 
of  the  people  of  India,  and  of  the  mercantile  community  trading  between  this 
eonntry  and  our  Eatitem  postewioiis. 
1  hare,  &o., 

A.  GODUCT. 


No.  8. 


The  Oovemmeni  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India^  SimlOi  Ul9i 

June^  1892^  No.  160. 

My  Lord:  In  our  fin  ncial  despatch,  No.  68,  dated  23rd  March, 
1892,  we  requested  your  lordship  to  lend  your  8upiK>rt  to  any  propo- 
sals that  might  be  made  by  the  United  States  of  America,  or  by  any 
other  country,  for  the  settlement  of  the  silver  question  by  intern  atioDtJ 
agreement.  At  the  same  time  we  called  attention  to  the  probability 
that,  failing  an  international  agreement,  the  United  States  would  be 
forced  to  stop  the  purchase  and  coinage  of  silver,  and  we  requested 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  view  of  this  contingency,  should 
now  take  into  consideration  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what,  measures 
oould  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of  Indian  interests. 

2.  Since  that  despatch  was  written,  we  have  learnt  with  satisfoction 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
United  States  to  take  part  in  an  intemationcJ  conference  to  consider 
mea43ures  having  for  their  object  the  more  extended  use  of  silver  as 
currency,  and  that  your  lordship  agrees  with  us  in  the  importance  of 
Indian  interests  being  properly  represented. 

At  the  same  time  we  can  not  overlook  the  strong  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  double  legal  tender  into  Great  Britain 
that  has  been  manifested  in  certain  quarters;  and  we  observe  with 
regret  that  the  conference  has  been  summoned  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  more  extended  use  of  silver  as  currency,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  adoption  of  an  international  agreement  for  the 
free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  making  of  both  gold  and  silver 
coins  legal  tender  at  a  definite  and  uniform  ratio. 

3.  We  fear  that  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  adopt  the 
system  of  double  legal  tender  may  be  fatal  to  an  international  agree- 
ment for  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver,  on  a  sufficiently  wide 
basis;  and  we  believe  that  a  limited  increase  of  the  quantity  of  silver 
used  as  currency  will  exercise  a  very  trifling  influence  (if  any)  in  rais- 
ing, or  preventing  a  fall  in,  the  gold  price  of  silver,  while  it  will  be 
wholly  without  effect  in  the  far  more  important  matter  of  preventing 
fluctuations  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals.  We  greatly  regret 
this  state  of  affairs,  both  because  we  believe  that  no  other  countiy  is 
so  deeply  interested  in,  or  would  benefit  so  greatly  by,  a  uniform 
standard  of  value  throughout  the  civilized  world  as  Great  Britain, 
with  her  vast  system  of  trade  and  the  great  extent  of  her  finance,  and 
because  the  final  rejection  of  an  international  agreement  for  free  coin- 
age of  both  gold  and  silver  will  leave  this  country  lltce  to  fisM^  with  a 
problem  of  the  greatest  difiiculty. 

4.  If  the  forthcoming  international  conference  &ils  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  decision  regarding  the  silver  question,  we  apprehend  that 
it  will  very  soon  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  decide  either  to 
accept  a  silver  standard,  or  to  abandon  the  purchase  and  coinage  af 
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silver  on  a  scsJe  in  excess  of  what  is  reqoired  to  keep  up  the  necessary 
subsidiary  coinage. 

If  the  United  States  abandon  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  nse  of 
silver  as  standard  money,  there  must  be  an  immediate  and  very  great 
fSftll  in  the  price  of  silver,  which  would  re-act  on  the  Indian  exchanges 
and  increase  indefinitely  the  rupee  burden  of  our  sterling  obligations. 

The  recent  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange  has  already  imposed  upon  our 
finances  a  burden  which  we  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  meeting,  and 
we  can  not  contemplate  without  dismay  the  prospect  of  another  fall  of 
indefinite  amount,  attended  no  doubt  with  great  and  sudden  fluctua- 
tions in  the  gold  price  of  silver,  and  to  be  followed  possibly  by  further 
falls  in  the  fiture. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  if  the  present  conditions  continue, 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  Government  of  India  will  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  loss  by  exchange.  The  fall  in  silver  causes  distress  to  a  very 
large  number  of  our  Eurox>ean  officers  of  all  services,  but  especially  of 
the  army,  who  have  to  remit  money  to  their  families  in  England.  This 
distress  is  rapidly  becoming  acute.  It  has  been  borne  hitherto  with 
n*eat  patience.  But,  in  the  case  we  have  just  supposed,  we  shall,  un- 
tess  the  efficiency  of  the  services  is  to  suifer,  find  it  necessary  to  sat- 
isfy, in  a  reasonable  manner,  claims  involving  compensation  to  a  large 
amount. 

5.  We  have  carefully  reviewed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
we  desire  to  place  on  record,  for  your  lordship's  information,  our  de- 
liberate opinion  that,  if  it  becomes  evident  that  the  international  con- 
ference is  unlikely  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  if  a  direct 
agreement  between  India  and  the  United  States  is  found  to  be  unat- 
tainable, the  Government  of  India  should  at  once  close  its  mints  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  and  make  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of 
a  gold  standard. 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  we  have  been  mainly  influenced  by  a 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  abandonment  of  silver  by  the  UnitM 
Stat-es  of  America  would  involve  the  perpetuation  of  all  the  evils  from 
which  we  have  suffered  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  possibly 
their  perpetuation  in  an  aggravated  form,  unless  steps  are  taken  for 
the  establishment  in  India  of  a  gold  standard. 

We  believe  that  public  opinion  in  India  is  ripe  for  the  adoption  of 
decisive  measures,  that  the  stoppage  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
would  be  generally  approved,  and  that  we  might  safely  count  on  re- 
ceiving every  reasonable  assistance  from  the  commercial  and  banking 
classes  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  gold  standard. 

6.  We  forward  as  an  enclosure  to  this  dispatch  a  minute  by  our 
honourable  colleague,  Sir  David  Barbour,  which  gives  an  outline  of  the 
method  he  would  propose  to  adopt  for  the  introduction  of  a  gold 
standard  into  India  if  such  a  measure  should  become  necessary.  It 
will  be  seen  that  he  does  not  support  the  proposal  to  stop  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  if  the  coTiference  fails  and  a  direct  agreement  between 
India  and  the  United  States  is  found  to  be  unattainable,  but  that  he 
would  adopt  that  measure  as  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  the  United 
States  will  not  adopt  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

7.  Our  honourable  colleague.  Sir  A.  Miller,  fears  that,  if  all  action  be 
deferred  until  it  is  known  to  what  conclusion  the  conference  will  prob- 
ably come,  the  eflect  of  such  knowledge  on  the  silver  market  will  be 
such  as  tiO  make  it  then  too  late  to  act  with  eflect.  Failure  on  the  part 
of  the  conference  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  will  find  the 
Government  of  India  in  a  very  much  worse  position  for  introducing  m 
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gold  standard,  if  it  has  not  in  the  mean  time  taken  steps  to  prepare  t)ie 
way  by  an  alteration  in  the  terms  on  which  it  coins  silver  tor  the  pub- 
lic, than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  He  thinks  that  measures  ought 
to  be  taken  at  once  which  would  enable  the  Oovernment  of  India  to 
close  its  mints  against  silver  at  any  moment,  and  to  introduce  a  gold 
standard  if  and  whenever,  from  the  course  of  proceedings  at  the  con- 
ference or  otherwise,  they  may  deem  it  desirable  to  do  so. 

8.  It  may  perhaps  be  desirable  to  make  known  at  some  stage  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  conference  our  views  regarding  the  introduction  of 
a  gold  standard  in  India.  But  this  question,  as  well  as  the  question  of 
the  expediency  of  India  negotiating  directly  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  suggested  in  our  telegram*  of  19th  of  May,  may  stand 
over  until  the  conference  has  assembled,  and  the  representatives  of 
India  are  in  a  position  to  report  what  the  prospects  are  of  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  being  attained* 
We  have,  etOi 

Lansdowne. 

KOBERTS. 

p.  p.  HUTCHINS. 

D.  Barbour. 

A.  E.  Miller. 

H.  Brackenbury. 

G.  H.  T.  Crosthwaits. 


[Enolofture  in  No.  8.] 
MUmU  ly  ihe  ffonourahU  Sir  David  Barbour,  K,  C.  8,  L 

In  dealing  with  the  oarrenoy  of  British  India  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  active  rupee  circulation  and  the  total  number  of  rupees  in  existence. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  rupees  issued  from  the  mints  and  not  melted  down  are  kept 
aa  permanent  hoards  and  fulfil  none  of  the  functions  of  money.  This  distinction 
cannot,  however^  be  sharply  drawn,  as  rupees  are  always  liable  to  pass  from  hoards 
into  the  active  circulation,  and  vice  versd.  What  I  call  the  active  rupee  circulation 
may  be  held  to  include  all  the  rupees  which  at  some  period  of  each  year  are  used  aa 
money. 

The  total  active  rupee  circulation  has  recently  been  estimated  at  Rz.  115,000,000. 

Without  accepting  these  figures  as  more  than  an  approxinmtion  to  the  trutb,  tlioy 
are  sutfic  lent  to  show  that  a  gold  standard  with  a  purely  gold  currency  is  impoHsible 
in  India.  To  establish  a  g[old  currency  in  India  with  a  full  legal  tender  currency 
eomposecl  entirely  of  gold,  it  would  be  necessary  to  withdraw  from  circulation  about 
1,150  millions  of  rupees,  to  melt  them  down  and  sell  them  for  what  they  would  fetch 
as  bullion,  and  then  to  replace  them  by  about  77,000,0002.  worth  of  gold. 

In  the  present  conditions  of  India  and  of  the  silver  and  gold  markets,  this  would 
be  an  impossible  operation. 

Moreover,  a  gola  standard  with  a  purely  gold  currency  of  full  legal  tender  coins 
would  not  suit  India  (even  if  it  were  possiide  to  introduce  it),  because  the  gold  coins 
would  in  practice  be  of  too  great  value  to  suit  the  vast  majority  of  Indian  trans- 
actions. 

2.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph  that  if  we 
are  to  have  a  gold  standard  in  India,  a  large  proportion  of  the  circulation  must  con- 
sist of  silver  coins,  and  these  coins  must  be  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  The  ex- 
ample of  France  and  other  countries  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  gold  stand- 
ard, although  a  large  percentage  of  the  circulation  consists  of  overvalued  silver  coins 
which  are  legal  teu<ler  to  any  amount. 

•  .  .  .  We  desire  to  call  your  lordship's  attention  to  paragraph  133  of  Pnrt  ii.  of 
the  final  report  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  ConmitHsion,  and  to  suggest  that,  failing  an 
international  agreement,  it  may  be  possible  for  India  and  the  United  States  to  come 
to  a  direct  agreement  as  to  coinage  of  silver.  .  .  .  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
time  for  a  merely  academic  discussion  of  the  problem  is  past,  and  nr^e  that  a  deter- 
mined effort  be  made  to  settle  the  question  by  the  adoption  of  practical  measures. 
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In  order  that  the  gold  standard  may  be  effectiyey  a  limit  must,  however,  be  placed 
to  the  nnmber  of  euoh  coins,  and  they  most  be  convertible  into  gold  coins,  either 
^ithout]payment  of  premium  or  on  payment  of  a  trifling  premiom,  whenever  any 
person  wishes  for  ^old  coins  in  exchange  for  silver  coins. 

So  long  as  the  silver  coins  are  fireely  exchangeable  for  gold  coins  in  accordance 
with  their  face  values,  the  gold  standard  is  eilectively  maintained. 

3.  I  have  no  doubt  that  even  with  a  gold  standard  the  people  of  India  wonld  in 
almost  all  their  traiisaetions  prefer  to  employ  silver  rupees.  It  is  improbable  that  a 
gold  coin  of  less  than  Ks.  10  in  value  would  be  issued  in  India,  and  such  a  coin 
would  be  quite  nnsuited  for  ordinary  Indian  transactions.  Rs.  10  represents,  gener 
ally,  much  more  than  a  cooly^s  wages  for  a  month,  and  if  a  cooly  received  his  wages 
in  the  foi*m  of  a  single  coin  he  wonld  immediately  exchange  it  for  smaller  coins. 
We  could  not  pay  our  soldiers  or  police  in  gold  coins.  Payments  to  the  opium  culti- 
vatoi-s  could  not  be  made  in  gold;  neither  could  the  ryots  pay  their  rents  in  sold. 

There  would,  also,  be  a  not  unreasonable  dread  among  the  common  people  that 
gold  coins  might  be  of  light  weight ;  they  would  generally  be  unwilliu<x  to  accopt 
them,  and  for  monetary  purposes  in  ordinary  life  gold  coins  wonld  hardly  be  used. 
This  wonld  be  the  case,  i  believe,  even  if  gold  coins  of  the  value  of  only  Rs.  5  each 
were  issued. 

4.  It  may,  then,  be  taken  for  granted  that  with  a  gold  statidard  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Indian  currency  must  continue  to  be  silver  rnpecs,  and  that,  for  monetarv  pur- 
poses, there  would  ordinarily  be  no  considerable  demand  for  gold  coins  in  exchange 
for  silver.  On  the  contrary,  the  demand  for  monetary  purposes  would  rather  be  for 
silver  coins  in  exchange  for  gold  coins.  Gold  coins  womd  only,  as  a  rule,  be  required 
in  exchange  for  silver  coins,  when  gold  was  required  for  hoarding,  for  export,  or  to 
be  melt«(l  down  for  ornaments. 

It  follows  that  with  a  gold  standard  India  would  require,  and  would  nse,  a  very 
large  amount  of  silver  rupees,  and  would  neither  require  nor  use  a  large  number  of 
gold  coins. 

Any  gold  coins  that  were  put  into  circulation,  and  were  not  melted  down  or 
hoarded,  would  very  quickly  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  bankers  and  dealers 
in  bullion,  into  the  Government  treasuries,  and  into  the  paper  currency  reserve. 

5.  For  the  puipose  of  introducing  a  gold  standard  into  India,  we  might  stop  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  adopt  measures  for  accumulating  a  store  of  gold,  and,  when 
what  was  ooiiHiderod  a  sufficient  stock  of  gold  had  been  obtained,  we  might  open 
the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold,  roak<'  gold  coinR  a  legal  tender,  and  guarantee 
by  means  of  onr  accnmnlnted  stock  of  gold  the  exchangeability  of  silver  for  gold 
coins  according^  to  their  face  Talne.  I  do  not  recommend  this  plan;  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  sufficient  store  of  gold  would  be  a  measure  too  expensive  for  a  country 
situated  as  India  is,  and  when  it  had  been  accumulated,  and  the  exchangeability 
of  the  silver  coins  for  gold  coins  had  been  guaranteed  b;^  means  of  it,  there  would 
be  a  very  great  risk  of  the  whole  stock  of  ^old  being  drawn  away  in  exchange  for 
silver  rupees.  If  this  should  happen,  and  I  think  it  would  happen  unless  our  stock 
of  gold  was  very  large  indeed,  the  gold  standard  would  cease  to  exist,  and  we  should 
find  ourselves  exactly  where  we  startcxl. 

6.  The  only  measures  for  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard  into  India  which 
seem  to  me  feasible  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  first  measure  would  be  the  stoppage  of  the  ttee  coinage  of  silver. 
Government  would  retain  the  right  of  purchasing  silver  and  coining  it  into  ru- 
pees. 

(2)  The  next  measure  would  be  to  open  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold. 
Any  man  bringing  gold  to  the  mints  would  be  entitled  to  have  it  coined  into 
gold  coins,  which  would  be  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  stop  the  free  coinage  of  silver  some  time  before  opening  the  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  gold.  It  would  be  a  valuable  guide  to  us  in  subsequent  proceedings, 
to  know  exactly  what  effect  the  stoppage  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  had  on 
the  gold  value  of  the  rupee. 

The  new  gold  coins  might  be  a  10-mpee  piece  and  a  20-rupee  piece. 

7.  The  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  coins  to  be  issued  from  the  mint  wonld  be 
such  that  the  par  of  exchange  between  them  and  the  sovereign  would  be  the  exchange 
which  it  was  rfesired  to  establish  between  India  and  England. 

For  exuiiiplo,  if  we  wished  the  rupee  to  be  worth  1*.  4d.  the  lO-mpee  coin  would 
contain  as  much  gold  as  was  worth  {la.  4rf.)  x  10  =  160  pence. 

The  quantity  of  fine  gold  to  the  10-mpee  piece  would  be  i)8ths  or  irdsof  the  quan- 
tity contained  in  the  sovereign. 

The  quctttion  of  the  ratio  at  which  we  should  change  from  the  silver  to  the  gold 
standard  would  require  careful  consideration. 

We  ought  not  to  think  of  going  back  to  the  old  ratio  of  1  to  15^.  Neither  ought 
we  to  adopt  the  very  lowest  price  to  which  silver  may  have  fallen  at  any  time  or  to 
consider  ourselves  bound  to  accept  the  market  ratio  of  the  very  moment  «t 
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t¥e  ehange  iraa  made.  A  ratio  based  on  the  averag^e  price  of  silver  dnring  a  liinito{> 
period  before  the  introdaetien  of  the  g<M  staadardiroald  probably  be  both  the 
safest  and  the  most  equitable. 

We  may  be  quite  sure  that,  ob  the  introdaotion  of  the  gold  standard,  bankers  and 
bollion-dealers  away  from  the  presidency  towns,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  presidency 
towns,  would  charge  something  for  ohaugiug  silver  coins  for  sold  ones.  The  sen- 
oral  public,  however,  would  very  seldom  require  to  make  sncn  exchanges,  and,  if 
all  Government  treasuries  were  r^uired  to  give  gold  coins  for  silver  coins  when- 
ever it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  there  could  not  be  any  considerable  premium 
on  gold  coins  so  long  as  there  were  such  coins  in  the  public  treasuries  or  in  the 
paper  currency  reserve,  and  the  gold  standard  would,  subject  to  the  above  condi- 
tion, be  etfectively  maintained. 

10.  Aftor  the  above  measures  had  been  carried  out,  it  might  happen  that  no  gold 
was  brought  to  the  mints  to  be  coined  and  put  into  circulation,  and  that  the  rupee 
fell  in  value  beluw  1«.  44. 

Or,  it  might  happen  that  though  gold  was  brought  to  the  mints  for  a  time  and 
the  rupee  was  worth  Is.  4d.,  yet  subsequently  gold  ceased  to  be  brought  to  the 
mints,  the  gold  coins  disappeared  from  ciro illation,  and  the  rupee  fell  below  la,  4d. 

If  gold  were  not  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined  and  put  in  circulation  or  if  gold 
coins  disappeared  and  gold  eeased  to  be  brought  to  the  mints,  it  would  be  a  sign 
that  the  rupee  currency  was  redundant,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  were  too  many 
silver  rupees  in  circulation,  that  consequently  their  value  had  fallen  below  1«.  4a. 
each,  that  gold  coins  had  been  driven  ont  of  eiroulation,  and  that  the  gold  standurd 
was  no  longer  effectively  maintained. 

The  remedy  in  such  case  would  be  to  contract  the  rupee  currency  and  to  adopt 
any  feasible  measures  for  improving  the  general  financial  position  of  the  country. 
An  Improvement  in  the  general  financial  position  would  give  increased  confidence, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  rupee  currency,  if  carried  far  enough,  must  ultimately 
restore  the  value  of  that  coin. 

11.  The  greatest  danger  from  the  cause  just  indicated  would  arise  immediately 
after  the  first  introduction  of  the  gold  standard,  and  would  be  brought  about  by 
silver  rupees  being  returned  into  India  from  foreiflrn  oountries,  and  by  their  being 
thrown  into  the  active  circulation  from  Indian  hoards.  I  think  that  Indian  rupees 
would  certainly  be  returned  to  India  from  abroad  when  their  value  in  India  became 
greater  than  their  bullion  value,  but  I  now  doubt  very  much  if  Indian  rupees  wuiild 
be  largely  Urongfat  ont  of  hoards.  It  is  more  likely  that  existing  hot^rds  of  rupees 
would  practicsUy  remain  unaffected.  I  formerly  held  a  different  opinion  on  this 
point,  and  believed  that  rupees  would  be  largely  brought  ont  of  hoards  when  they 
were  given  a  value  exceeding  that  of  the  metal  contaiued  in  them. 

12.  The  reduction  of  the  rupee  currency  in  the  manner  just  indicated,  if  it  became 
necessary,  might  or  might  not  prove  a  very  expensive  measure.  It  could  of  course 
be  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  but  until  it  had  been  carried  out  to  a  sufficient 
extent  the  gold  standard  would  not  be  effectively  maintained.  When  the  rupee 
currency  had  once  been  sufficiently  reduced,  I  should  not  expect  any  serious  diffi- 
onlty  in  the  future. 

Looking  to  the  increase  of  population  in  India,  to  the  rapid  opening  out  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  comparatively  small  part  which  credit  plays  in  Inoian  trade,  it 
may  fairly  be  held  that  even  with  a  gold  standard  an  increase  of  the  rupee  currency 
would  be  required  every  year,  and  that  increase  I  place  at  not  less  than  Rx.  1,000,- 
000  yearly.  It  might  be  considerably  more,  twice  or  three  times  .'is  much.  When 
the  coinage  of  rupees  was  stopped,  any  redundancy  of  the  silver  currency  would  be 
diminished  yearly  by  this  amount  without  any  action  on  our  part.  It  is  also  not 
impossible  that  rupees  would  continue  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  active  circulation 
to  be  hoarded  as  at  present;  they  would  certainly  be  hoarded  by  persons  whose 
savings  were  small.  This  cause  would  still  further  reduce  any  temporary  redun- 
dancy of  the  silver  currency  at  first  starting.  Of  courKe  while  the  reduction  of  the 
rupee  currency  was  in  progress  we  would  not  have  an  etTective  gold  standard,  but 
even  during  that  period  of  uncertainty  I  should  expect  the  exchange  with  England 
to  remain  mu<*h  steadier  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  few  years.  It  would  cease 
to  be  blown  up  and  down  by  every  breath  of  speculation,  and,  if  we  conld  establish 
confidence  in  our  measures,  the  rate  of  exchange  would  tend  strongly  towards  the 
rate  we  had  decided  to  maintain,  and  would  only  diverge  from  it  under  the  pressure 
of  real  economic  forcen. 

A  nation  that  possessed  a  fairly  satisfactory  standard  of  value  might  well  hesitate 
to  expose  itself  even  temporarily  to  the  evils  of  an  inconvertible  standard,  but  no 
■nch  argument  applies  in  the  case  of  India.  We  already  labour  under  difficulties 
which  are  quite  as  great  as  those  to  which  an  inconvertible  paper  standard  would 
exp<Me  us.  The  pn>speet  of  being  unable  for  a  time  to  effectively  establish  the  gold 
standard  need  not,  therefore,  deter  us  trom  the  attempt  to  do  so  if  we  see  a  pzospect 
of  success  in  the  iuture. 
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18.  It  is  also  possible  that  under  certain  conditions  of  trade  there  might  be  more 
gold  brought  to  the  mint  and  put  into  circulation  than  was  required  for  ordinary 
■ae  as  currency. 

In  that  case  the  public  would  get  rid  of  the  gold  coins  by  paying  them  into  the 
Goyernment  treasuries.  Gold  might  accumulate  in  these  treasuries,  and  the  Govern- 
ment could  not,  in  practice,  relieve  the  treasuries  by  forcing  gold  coins  on  persona 
who  preferred  to  receive  payment  in  silver. 

Tlie  proper  remedy  for  any  such  accumulation  of  gold  would  be  for  the  treasuries 
to  pass  the  gold  coin  into  the  paper  currency  reserve,  which  could  absorb  severiU  mii- 
lions  without  difficulty,  and  the  paper  currency  reserve  could  be  relieved,  when 
necessary,  by  remitting  the  gold  to  England  in  payment  of  debts,  its  place  being 
taken  by  silver  rnpees. 

No  serious  difficulty  arising  from  an  over-supply  of  gold  coins  need,  therefore,  be 
feared. 

14.  It  is  important  to  consider  what  the  additional  demand  for  gold  would  be, 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard  in  India. 

Taking  the  active  circulation  at  Rz.  115,000,000,  I  think  that  gold  coins  to  the 
value  of  one-fifth  of  that  amount  would  be  an  ample  proportion  of  the  active  circu- 
lation for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  gold  standara.  This  would  be  Rx.  23,000,000 
worth  of  gold,  or  say,  16,000,0002.  sterling.  I  believe  that  the  gold  standard  would 
be  maintained  effectively  with  a  smaller  amount  of  gold,  and  that  gold  in  exceea  of 
15,000,0002.  in  the  active  circulation  would  be  unnecessary  and  might  be  a  source  of 
positive  inconvenience.  When  we  had  arrived  at  normal  conditions,  the  yearly 
additions  of  gold  required  for  the  active  currency  would  be  small,  and  would 
probably  not  exceed  200,0002.  yearly. 

15.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  substitution  of  a  gold  standard  for 
a  silver  standard  would  leaa  to  an  increased  use  of  gold  instead  of  silver  for 
hoarding.  On  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  this  substitution  of  gold  for 
silver  would  ultimately  be  carried  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  opinion. 

Silver  is  at  present  used  for  hoarding  (as  a  store  of  value),  and  for  ornament. 
When  it  ceased  to  be  the  monetary  standard  of  India  it  would  be  lees  suitable  for 
hoarding,  but  it  might  continue  to  be  largely  hoarded  in  the  form  of  rupees,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  silver  bullion  would  fall  considerably  in  value  and  pnoe,  and  its 
greater  cheapness  would  tend  to  increase  its  use  for  purposes  of  ornament.  It  must 
be  uncertain  to  what  extent  gold  would  begin  to  take  the  place  of  silver  for  hoarding 
and  ornaments  after  the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard,  but  in  the  first  instance, 
at  any  rate,  the  extent  of  the  change  would  probably  not  be  considerable. 

It  is  held  by  some  that,  if  a  gold  standard  were  established  in  India,  a  great  deal 
of  the  gold  that  is  now  hoarded  or  held  in  the  form  of  ornaments  would  be  brouj^ht 
to  the  mints,  coined,  and  put  into  circulation.  I  have  never  been  able  to  accept  this 
theory.  Why  should  a  native  of  India  give  up  his  habit  of  hoarding,  or  an  Indian 
lady  cease  to  take  a  pleasare  in  the  wearing  or  possession  of  gold  ornaments,  merely 
because  the  Government  of  India  had  established  a  gold  standard? 

There  is,,  however,  a  large  amount  of  gold  imported  into  this  country  every  year, 
and  there  mnst  always  be  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  in  the  hands  of  bullion 
dealers.  I  think  that  if  we  had  an  effective  gold  standard,  it  is  very  likely  that 
all  this  gold,  which  is,  as  it  were,  waiting  till  the  time  for  absorption  arrives, 
would  be  coined  and  become  part  of  the  circulation  for  the  time.  To  fEUsilitate 
this  result,  I  would  propose  not  to  charge  any  seigniora^  on  gold  coins. 

16.  In  this  paper  I  have  dealt  with  the  question  ol  a  gold  standard  for  India 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Many  objections,  founded  on  considerations  not  of 
an  immediately  practical  nature,  may  be  raised  to  the  introduction  of  a  gold  stand- 
ard into  India.  Some  of  these  objections  appear  to  me  to  possess  weight;  others  I 
believe  to  be  imaginary.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  an  international  agree- 
ment for  the  free  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold,  and  for  the  making  of  them  full 
legal  tender  at  a  fixed  ratio,  would  be  far  better  for  India  and  all  other  countries 
than  the  establishment  of  the  single  gold  standard,  even  if  the  latter  course  be 
possible. 

Under  the  former  system  the  worst  result  that  could  happen  would  be  the  disap- 
pearance of  one  of  the  metals  from  circulation ;  but  this  would  only  happen  by  the 
other  metal  taking  its  place  and  gradually  driving  it  out,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances all  countries  would  have  the  same  standard. 

The  general  adoption  of  the  system  of  double  legal  tender  would  be  a  perfectly 
safe  measure,  and  would  be  a  final  settlement  of  the  question.  The  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  general  gold  standard  is  not  free  from  risk.  History  affords  instances  of 
the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard  in  one  or  more  countries,  but  sooner  or  later 
the  standard  was  changed.  It  may,  however,  be  that  the  conditions  of  gold  mining 
have  so  greatly  changed  that  a  gold  standard  can  now  be  maintained  for  an  indefi- 
nite period. 
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17.  With  reg^ard  to  the  aaestion  of  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  introduce  » 
gold  standard  into  India,  i  do  not  go  farther  than  saying  that,  if  a  general  agree- 
ment for  the  free  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold  at  a  ratio  can  not  be  obtained,  and 
if  the  United  Btates  does  not  adopt  free  coinage  of  silver,  I  think  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  establish  a  gold  stuiaiard  in  this  country. 

I  believe  that  a  perpetuation  of  the  difference  of  monetary  standards  between 
England  and  her  Indian  Empire  would  be  a  source  of  incalculable  mischief  to  both 
England  and  India,  and  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  not  be  accepted  until  it 
has  been  proved  by  actual  experiment  to  be  i^solutely  uDAVoidable. 

D.  Babbouju 

21st  June,  1892. 


iro.4. 

The  Oavemment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India^  Simlay  12th 

'      July  J 1892,  No.  183. 

My  Lord:  We  have  the  honour  to  forward  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association^  dated  the  24th  June, 
1892,  and  of  the  memorial  therein  enclosed,  which  the  association  pro- 
poses, when  it  has  been  fully  signed,  to  present  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  president  of  the  association  asks  for  the  supimrt  of  the  Government 
of  India  and  of  your  lordship  to  the  prayer  of  the  memorial,  that  power 
should  be  conferred  on  the  Government  of  India  for  the  introduction,  in 
the  event  of  the  iailure  of  the  international  conference  about  to  be  held, 
of  such  changes  in  the  Indian  currency  system  as  will  give  stability  to 
the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee. 

2.  Our  views  on  this  subject  have  been  stated  in  our  confidential 
despatch.  No.  160  (financial),  dated  the  21st  June,  1892. 
We  have,  &c« 

Lansdovtwb. 

Egberts. 

P.  P.  HuTcnms. 

D.  Babboub. 

A.  E.  MiLLEB. 

H.  Bbackenbuby. 

G.  H.  T.  Cbosthwaitb. 


(EndoanrM  in  Ko.  4.] 

I^am  ike  HwumrdhU  J.  X.  Mackay,  CLE,,  President  Indian  Cwrrmcy  AMoeiaUan,  <» 
the  Secretary  to  the  Oovemment  of  India,  Finance  and  Commerce  Jbepartmeni,  £4th 
June,  1892. 

I HAVS  the  hononr,  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Currency  Assooiation,  to  enclose,  for 
the  information  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  oop^  of  a  memo- 
rial which  is  now  in  course  of  circulation  for  signature  throughout  India. 

2.  Although  this  association  was  founded  only  last  month,  its  branches  have  al- 
ready spread  all  over  the  country,  and  its  views  and  objects,  as  stated  in  the  memo- 
rial, a^e  endorsed  and  supported  by  all  classes  of  educated  and  influential  residents 
and  inhabitants  in  India,  native  as  weU  as  European. 

3.  The  process  of  obtaining  signatures  to  the  memorial  will  necessarily  occupy 
some  little  time,  as  distances  in  fiidia  are  so  great.  Meanwhile  the  international 
conference  proposed  by  the  United  States  is  about  to  meet,  and  ParUanient  is  about 
to  be  dissolved.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
should  he  promptly  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  India  on 
the  question  of  the  Indian  currency  and  the  necessity  of  imparting  stability  to  the 
Indian  monetary  standard,  and  I  beg  respectfully  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  will  transmit  the  memorial  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  that 
His  Excellency  in  Council  will  be  pleased  to  give  his  warm  support  to  the  proposals 
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put  toTiSi  therein.  The  aBSoofatioB  hM  learat  wi1&  gre^t  BatisfactioDy  from  the 
reeently  published  deapftteh  of  the  29d  Mareh  iMt  to  the  Seoretaiy  of  State  for  Iiidi% 
that  the  Oovemment  of  India,  at  the  imtance  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Oommeroe, 
has  alreaily  strongly  represented  to  Her  Majesty's  Goremment  the  need  fbr  imme- 
dinte  consideration  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  tit  the  OTent  of  the  withdrawal  ef 
the  United  States  from  its  present  poliey  in  vegard  te  the  eurrency,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  no  doubt  that  the  expression  of  Indian  public  opinion  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion will  be  eordially  sax^ported  by  the  GoTornment. 

4.  That  the  present  system  is  an  evil  of  gvea«t  and  gvawlasff  magnitude  admits  <if 
no  doubt,  and  it  is  equally  undoubted  that  a  remedy  should  have  long  since  been 
applied  and  is  now  urgently  needed. 

5.  In  considering  the  question  of  a  remedy  three  courses  present  themselves : 

(a)  An  international  concert  for  the  ftee  use  of  silver  as  full  lesal  tender 
money  by  all  the  nations  represented  in  the  conference  about  to  be  held. 

(b)  Falling  such  international  concert,  an  arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  India  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  both  countries. 

(c)  The  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  for  IndiiiL 

6.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  three  courses,  the  association  has  stated  in  its 
memorial  that  an  international  concert  is  impossible  unless  England  adheres  to  it, 
and  has  urged  that  England  should  become  a  party  to  any  suon  concert.  Here  I 
would  respectfiilly  observe  l^at  any  arrangement  short  of  on  agreement  lor  the  in- 
troduction of  silver  as  full  legal  tender  money  wonld  be  practically  of  no  ose  as  a 
remedv  for  the  evils  from  which  we  euifer. 

7.  If  the  conference  should  fail,  by  reason  of  the  abstention  of  England,  as  other 
conferences  have  failed,  to  have  any  nseftil  effect,  the  questiun  occurs  whether  an 
agreement  between  India  and  the  United  States  coold  be  effected.  This  question 
may,  however,  be  dismissed  without  argument,  for  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
United  States  would  consent  to  enter  into  any  agreement  which  would  practically 
involve  the  displacement  of  gold  by  silver  in  that  country,  and  the  party  opposed  to 
even  the  present  limited  coinage  of  silver  is  so  increasingly  powernil  that  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  the  failure  of  the  international  conference  will  be  promptly  fol- 
lowed by  a  repeal  of  the  law  under  which  the  state  treasury  now  makes  large  pur- 
chases of  silver.  It  is,  moreover,  very  questionable^  even  ii  such  an  arrangement 
coald  be  made,  whether  it  would  have  the  effect  desired  of  ensuring  stability  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee. 

8.  There  remains  only  the  third  course,  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  Ibr  India, 
and  the  memorial  contains  the  prayer  of  its  subscribers  that  ike  Government  of  India 
may  be  vested  with  full  authority  for  the  adoption  of  that  course,  failing  the  only 
other  feasible  remedy,  namely,  international  concert. 

9.  As  international  concert  would  in  all  probability  be  attainable  if  England  did 
not  consider  it  opposed  to  her  own  interests,  it  would  only  be  fair  and  just  that 
India,  in  seeking  a  remedy,  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  with  regard  exclusively  to 
the  interests  of  hidia.  This  view  was  emphatically  stated  by  those  members  of  the 
royal  commission  on  ffold  and  silver  who  considered  that  a  change  in  the  English 
currency  system  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  England.    They  wrote : 

''We  think,  however^  that,  in  the  consideration  of  this  [the  propospal  to  establish 
a  gold  standard  in  India],  or  any  other  proposal  of  Indian  legislation  for  removing 
the  difficulties  of  that  Government,  the  interests  of  India  should  alone  be  considered. 
While  we  can  not  recommend  that  the  mothw  country  should  run  any  serious  risk  in 
altering  its  system  of  currency  to  assist  the  dependencv,  we  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment ot  the  latter  should  be  allowed  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  the  problem  as  it  eon- 
siders  best  in  its  own  interests.''    (Final  report,  Part  u,  paragrapii  ISS.) 

The  justness  and  fairness  of  this  view  are  manifest,  ana,  on  oehalf  of  the  associa- 
tion, I  respectfully  trust  that  it  will  be  strongly  impressed  upon  Her  Migesty's  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Government  of  India. 


To  ih»  HonourdbU  the  Commons  of  Ore«t  Britain  and  Ireland  in  PatFliammt  OBOomblsd, 

dated  ISih  June,  1890, 

The  petition  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  comprising  all  classes  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Indian  Empire — 

Humbly  showeth  that  vour  petitioners  suffer  severe  and  increasing  loss  and  dis- 
tress in  consequence  of  the  present  condition  ef  the  Indian  currency  system,  and 
that  some  remedy  is  urgently  required. 

That  the  condition  of  the  system  and  its  results  to  the  people  of  India  are  described 
in  the  subjoined  paragraphs  of  this  memorial : 

1.  In  1^,  by  a  law  passed  by  the  Government  of  India,  gold  wa«  demonetised, 
and  the  silver  rupee  established  as  the  monetary  standarc'  or  value.    From  1886  until 
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1872  th6  rupee  ezehanged  witt  bat  rii^fct  TariattoB  ibr  abovt  2t.,  and  so  trifling  in- 
deed waa  the  variation  that  in  the  official  aoeoanta,  for  all  pnTpoaea,  the  rapee  waa 
invariably  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  2«. 

2.  During  all  this  period  silver  vaa  freely  in  nae  for  oorrency.  and  as  a  standard 
of  value,  by  all  the  European  nations  but  England ;  and  it  is  nndonbtedly  the  truth 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  par  of  exchange  during  this  period,  and  even  daring 
the  large  production  of  gold  following  the  discoveries  of  that  metal  in  California 
and  Australia,  was  dne,  firstly,  to  the  free  use  of  silver  as  onrrent  fkll  legal  tender 
money  by  the  European  nations,  and  secondly^  to  its  unrestricted  coinage  bv  them. 

3.  At  the  end  of  1871  Germany  demonetlBed  silver  and  established  a  gold  stand- 
ard. I'o  prevent  an  overwhelming  influx  of  the  demonetised  German  silver,  France 
restricted  the  coinage  of  silver,  and  every  other  nation  speedily  adopted  the  same 
course.  Many  of  the  European  nations  have  adopted  gold  as  the  stanaard  of  value, 
ae  Germany  did;  and,  though  some  have  retained  silver  as  fhll  legal  tender,  they 
have  either  greatly  restricted  or  absolutely  ceased  the  coinage  of  the  metsd.  Those 
who  have  retained  silver  as  the  standard  have  no  active  eironlation  of  metallic 
nsoD^,  whether  void  or  silver,  the  currency  consisting  3t  inoonvwtible  notes. 

4.  The  result  of  this  ejection  of  silver  from  use  as  currency  is  seen  in  the  fSsdl  in 
the  price  of  silver.  From  60  pence  per  ounce  the  price  has  now  fallen  to  between  39 
and  40  pence,  a  decline  of  about  35  per  cent,  and  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee 
has  similarly  declined  fttm  24  pence  to  15.26  pence,  a  fidl  over  86  per  cent. 

5.  This  heavy  fall  has  been  a  caose  of  great  concern  to  all  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  stability  in  the  ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver,  and  the  subjeet 
has  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  view  to  the  application  of  a  remedy. 

6.  On  every  occasion  the  discussions  have  been  fruitless  because  England  declined 
to  Join  in  the  concerted  action  which  alone  could  provide  a  remedy. 

7.  An  International  Monetary  Conference  was  held  in  1867,  with  the  object  of 
increasing  the  number  of  countries  comprised  in  the  Latin  Union  and  establishing 
an  international  monetary  sytitem  on  the  basis  of  the  free  doinage  of  both  sold  and 
silver.  England  refused  to  adhere  to  the  Union  on  any  terms  but  the  abolition  of 
the  double  standard  and  the  adoption  of  gold  as  the  single  standard.  No  practical 
results,  thMei'ore,  followed  this  Conference. 

8.  Another  International  Monetary  Conference  was  held  in  1878,  on  the  proposal 
of  the  United  States,  its  object  beinff  to  maintain  the  employment  of  silver  with 
that  of  ^old  as  a  standard.  England  was  represented  in  this  ConHsrenee  onlv  on 
the  condition  that  she  was  not  to  So  bound  by  its  decisions,  becaose  she  was  determined 
not  to  permit  the  adoption  of  silver  as  a  standard  in  her  currency. 

9.  A  third  International  Monetary  Conference  was  convened  by  France  and  the 
United  States  in  1881  to  concert  measures  for  the  fiQl  use  of  silver  as  a  standard  of 
valne  in  conjunction  with  gold.  England  was  represented  at  this  ConfiBrence  also, 
but  declined  to  promise  more  than  that  Her  Mi^esty's  Government  would  recom- 
mend to  the  Bank  of  England  that  one-fifth  of  the  reserve  held  aeainst  the  note 
circulation  of  the  issue  department  of  the  bank  should  consist  of  silver.  This 
proposal  was  insufficient  in  itself,  and  it  was  also  doubtful  whether  the  bank  would 
consent  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  oonferenoe  therefore  adjourned  to  meet  the 
following  year,  but  never  met  again. 

10.  In  1876  tne  question  was  cuscussed,  with  no  practical  result,  by  a  select  com- 
mittee of  your  honourable  house. 

11.  It  was  again  further  discussed  in  1885,  by  a  similar  Select  Committee  on  the 
Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry,  and  finally  the  question  was  considered  by  a  Royal 
CfffMiiission  in  1886.  The  mem  ben  of  that  commission  were  unanimously  agreed 
that  a  double  etandard  was  praetioable,  but  were  equally  divided  as  to  the  necessity 
of  its  adoption.  They  were  farther  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  in  the  circum- 
stanoes,  the  Goyemment  of  India  should  be  left  free  to  adjnst  matters  in  the  way 
that  seamed  to  it  best.    No  action  was  taken  on  their  report. 

12.  Meanwhile  the  price  of  silver  had  fallen  still  further,  and  the  exohan^  value 
of  the  rupee  is  at  present  only  16i  pence,  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  left  to  itself,  it 
will  fsll  ^rther  and  more  heavily.  It  has  been  repeatedly  prophesied  by  eminent 
economiste  that  the  rnpee  could  not  fall  below  20  pence,  then  that  it  could  not  fall 
below  18  pence,  then  tnat  it  oonid  not  fall  below  16  pence.  All  these  prophesies 
have  been  signally  falsified,  and,  from  the  best  information  available,  it  is  clearly 
useless  to  prophesy  that  there  is  any  limit  approaching  its  present  value  below 
which  the  price  of  silver  can  not  fall.  There  appears  to  m  no  reason,  when  silver  is 
abandoned  as  regards  its  principal  fanction — to  serve  as  a  material  for  currency — 
why  the  rupee  should  not  fall  to  a  shilling  and  still  lower. 

13.  The  consequences  of  this  persistent  depreciation  of  the  metal  which  still  re- 
mains the  standard  of  value  for  the  Indian  Empire,  and  of  the  violent  fluctuations 
which  are  constantly,  indeed  daily,  occurring  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee, 
have  been  of  the  gravest  kind. 

14.  The  loss  to  the  Government  in  paying  its  sterlinji^  obligations  in  Ensland  may 
be  reckoned  at  eight  hundred  millions  of  rupees,  or  eighty  milUon  ^qtsai^  ^\j^Va^% 
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at  par  of  exchange,  since  the  commencemdnt  of  the  depression,  and  at  the  present 
ral^  of  exchange  tne  loss  is  upwards  of  eighty  millions  of  rupees,  or  eight  million 
pounds  sterling  at  par  of  exchange,  annually.  Each  fall  of  a  penny  in  the  exchange 
value  of  the  rupee  aggravates  this  heavy  hurden  by  the  addition  of  more  than  tea 
millions  of  rupees,  or  one  million  sterling  at  par. 

15.  It  is  evident  that  the  payment  of  sums  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  millions 
of  rupees  annually,  on  account  of  exchange,  is  a  burden  which  would  tax  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  most  flourishing  country  in  the  world.  The  Gk>vernment  must 
find  the  money,  and,  to  find  it,  additional  taxation  must  he  levied  of  a  grievous  and 
harassing  character, 

16.  The  people  of  India  are  content  to  pay  to  the  state  in  taxation  all  the  money 
that  is  recinired  for  the  due  and  orderly  administration  of  the  Empire,  for  its  defence 
from  foreign  enemies,  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  peace  and  tranquility,  and  for 
the  progressive  development  of  communications,  public  works,  and  the  general  re- 
sources of  the  country. 

17.  But  the  taxation  of  eighty  millions  of  rupees  now  annually  taken  from  the 
people  of  India  is  applied  to  none  of  these  objects :  it  serves  no  useful  purpose,  and 
it  is  wrung  from  the  people  merely  because  the  Government  of  India  nas  not  been 
permitted  to  regulate  the  currency  system  of  the  Empire  with  referenee  to  tiie  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

18.  If  the  currency  had  been  so  regulated,  there  would  either  have  been  no  neces- 
sity for  such  heavy  taxation,  or,  if  the  money  had  been  raised,  it  would  have  been 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  the  more  rapid  extension  of  railways,  of  irrigation 
works,  or  other  permanently  useful  object^. 

19.  While  all  classes  of  the  people  suffer  from  the  imposition  on  them  of  a  load  of 
taxation,  the  receipts  from  whicn  are  not  applied  to  any  useful  or  necessary  pur- 
pose, each  class  sufiers  in  its  own  particular  way  from  the  condition  of  the  currency. 

20.  The  trading  community  are  harassed  by  the  uncertainty  and  the  fluctuations 
of  exchange  to  such  an  extent  that  legitimate  trade  is  often  replaced  by  speculative 
and  gambling  transactions;  the  importer  is  at  a  loss  how  to  meet  his  engagements 
when  exchange  falls  day  by  da^,  and  the  exporter  is  no  gainer,  for  each  fall  in  ex- 
change is  followed  by  au  equivalent  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  the  commodities  he 
exports. 

21.  It  may  be  said  indeed  that,  but  for  the  fortunate  accident  that  the  Suez  Cana 
was  opened  just  as  the  depreciation  commenced,  enabling  Indian  g^ods  to  be  taken 
expeditiously  and  cheaply  to  Europe,  and,  but  for  the  development  of  railway  com- 
munications which  has  enabled  goods  to  be  taken  expeditiously  and  cheaply  to  the 
seaports,  the  trade  of  India  would  have  been  paralysed  by  these  fluctuations  and 
this  depreciation,  and  the  Empire  would  now  have  been  in  hopeless  financial  disorder 
and  embarrassment. 

22.  The  investment  of  English  capital  in  the  development  of  the  material  resources 
of  the  Empire  is  discouraged,  for,  both  as  re^rds  the  remittance  of  interest  and  the 
final  transfer  of  invested  profits  and  economies,  the  continuous  fall  in  exchange  im- 
parts to  the  investment  of  capital  in  this  country  a  speculative  character  and  a  lisk 
which  the  capitalist  is  naturally  unwilling  to  face. 

23.  The  credit  of  the  state  is  heavily  injured  by  the  depreciation  in  value  of  the 
rupee  secuiities  of  the  Government  of  India  held  in  England,  and  the  uncertainty  in 
the  amount  of  interest  in  gold  which  may  be  obtained  b^  their  holders.  English 
capitalists  are  naturally  as  reluctant  to  invest  their  money  in  these  securities  as  they 
are  to  invest  it  in  India. 

24.  To  the  European  of&cers  of  the  Government,  oivil  and  military,  and  to^all 
Europeans  on  rupee  incomes,  the  depreciation  of  the  standard  has  brought  severe 
distress. 

25.  To  the  European  who  has  retired,  whether  from  the  service  or  from  business, 
and  whose  pension  or  Income  is  paid  in  rupees,  the  continued  depreciation  has 
brought  the  neatest  hardship. 

26.  It  may  oe  said  generally  that  the  retention  of  the  silver  standard,  while  it  has 
been  rejected  by  the  Western  nations,  has  been  productive  of  nothing  but  evil  to 
every  class  of  the  population  in  India,  the  only  persons  who  may  have  benefited 
from  time  to  time  being  those  who  have  speculated  for  the  fall. 

27.  It  is  not  urged  that  the  silver  standard  is  in  itself  unsuitable  to  India.  If 
the  silver  standard  were  employed  by  other  nations,  its  retention  in  India  would  be 
desirable.  But  it  is  entirely  undesirable  to  retain  the  silver  standard  in  a  great 
Empire  such  as  this,  whose  annual  revenues  amount  to  nine  hundred  millions  of  ru- 
pees, while  its  foreign  trade  amounts  to  nearly  two  thousand  millions  of  rupees, 
when  the  standard  has  been  rejected  and  repudiated  by  most  of  the  nations  ot  the 
world.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  reve- 
nues is  raised  to  meet  obligations  incurred  in  England,  a  country  with  a  gold  stand- 
ard, and  much  the  largest  part  of  the  trade  is  conducted  with  England  and  other 
countries  with  a  gold  standard. 
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28.  The  people  of  India  have  long  desired  a  reestablishment  of  the  gold  standard. 
Proposals  for  the  introduction  of  that  metal  as  the  standard  of  value  were  pressed 
upon  the  Government  of  India  as  far  back  as  1859^  and  from  that  time  onwards 
wem  repeated  with  persistence  by  the  chambers  oi  commerce  and  other  public 
bodies  for  about  fourteen  years.  Since  1873  the  Government  of  India  has  repeat- 
edly urged  the  acceptance  of  the  double  standard  (gold  and  silver)  by  international 
urraDgement,  in  view  to  its  introduction  into  India. 

29.  None  of  these  proposals  were  accepted.  Her  Majesty's  Government  having  con- 
sistently declined,  first  to  permit  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard,  and  after- 
wards to  aid  in  the  international  arrangements  required  lor  the  effective  introduc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  double  standard. 

30.  The  result  is  that  India  is  still  compelled  to  retain  as  her  monetary  standard 
a  metal  which  during  the  last  20  years  has  been  rapidly  and  continuously  losiug  the 
characters  that  should  attach  to  a  standard  of  value,  and  which  now  possesses  them 
no  longer  in  any  degree.  Indeed,  silver  is  now  hardly  more  fit  than  tin  or  copper 
to  be  a  standard  and  measure  of  value,  and  it  is  unjust  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
empire  that  its  retention  in  that  character  should  be  insisted  on. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  that,  in  view  of  the  considerations  set 
forth  above,  your  honorable  House  will  be  pleased  to  direct  the  application  of  a 
remedy  for  their  grievances  by  the  introduction  of  a  speedy  reform  in  the  Indian 
currency  system. 

Your  petitioners  represent  that  the  introduction  of  the  double  standard  can  only 
be  effected  by  international  arrangement,  but  that  international  concert  has  hith- 
erto been  found  impossible ;  that  another  international  conference  is  now  about  to 
meet;  that  it  is  of  tne  most  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  government  and 
people  of  this  empire  that  an  agreement  should  be  arrived  at,  and  that  therefore 
every  effort  should  be  used  on  behalf  of  India  to  secure  its  success.  If,  however, 
the  conference  should  fail,  like  its  predecessors,  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  questions  referred  to  it,  your  petitioners  pray  that  the  government  of  India 
may  be  fully  empowered  to  take  such  measures  as  may  to  it  seem  fit  for  the  adoption 
of  the  only  remaining  effectual  remedy,  namely,  a  gold  standard ;  and  your  petition- 
ers, having  regard  to  the  probability  that  the  conference  will,  like  its  predecessors, 
reach  no  practical  issue,  and  that  the  price  of  silver  will  then  be  still  more  and  in- 
calculably depressed,  further  pray  that  the  ^rant  of  power  to  the  government  of 
India  may  be  made  now,  in  view  to  its  exercise  without  delay  after  the  termination 
of  the  conference. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray,  eto« 


No.  6. 

Telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Government  of  India^ 

July  24thj  1892. 

With  the  view  of  my  being  in  a  position  to  judge  of  your  proposal 
respecting  a  gold  standard,  I  wish  for  your  opinion  regarding  the  prob« 
able  effect  of  snch  a  change  upon  prices  in  India,  and  also  on  the  trade 
both  as  regards  imports  and  exports,  on  industries,  on  the  land  and  the 
opium  revenue,  on  the  railways,  on  the  debt  contracted  either  in  gold 
or  in  silver.  Tell  me  also  whether  the  claim  of  the  officers  for  compen* 
sation  would  be  affected  by  your  proposal! 


No.  6. 

The  Oovernment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Simla,  2nd 

August,  1892,  No.  205. 

My  Lord  :  We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
lordship's  telegram  of  24th  July,  quoted  in  the  margin,*  requesting  our 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard 
into  India. 

«See  No.  5, 
B.  Mis.  23 ^27 
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Any  discussion  of  the  probable  effects  of  snch  a  change  must,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  be  of  a  somewhat  speculative  character, 
and  we  would  suggest  for  your  lordship's  consideration  that  a  more 
satisfactory  judgment  on  the  general  question  of  the  probable  effects 
of  a  change  from  a  silver  to  a  gold  standard  can  be  formed  by  examin- 
ing the  actual  working  of  the  gold  standard  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries  where  that  standard  prevails,  rather  than 
by  a  consideration  of  any  theoretical  arguments  which  we  may  be  able 
to  bring  forward. 

From  the  fact  that  Itonmania  has  recently  adopted  a  gold  standard, 
and  that  the  Austro-Hun^arian  empire  is  making  arrangements  to  fol- 
low the  same  course,  we  infer  that  the  working  of  the  gold  standard 
has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  not  unsatis^ctory  in  Europe;  and, 
if  we  are  right  in  this  view,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  gold  would 
prove  to  be  equally  satisfactory  as  a  monetary  standard  in  India.  In 
Java  also  we  understand  that  the  system  we  propose  has  not  been  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  that  country.  Six  years  ago  it  was  held  by 
a  few  persons  that  Java  had  suffered  by  comparison  with  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  which  have  a  silver  standard,  but  we  believe  that  ftiUer 
experience  has  demonstrated  this  view  to  be  erroneous  and  that  the 
change  of  standard  has  in  no  way  arrested  the  development  of  trade 
and  industry.  Your  lordship,  however,  is  in  a  position  to  obtain  much 
fuller  and  more  accurate  information  on  these  points  than  is  at  our 
disposal,  and  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  stating  the  views  which  we 
hold  on  the  specific  questions  which  have  been  put  to  us  in  the  telegmm 
of  24th  July. 

2.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  money  is  required  to  perform  four 
separate  and  important  funetions,  according  as  it  is  employed  as  (1)  a 
medium  of  exchange,  (2)  a  store  of  value,  (3)  a  common  measure  of 
value,  and  (4)  a  standard  of  value  for  deferred  payments. 

We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  gold,  sup* 
plemented  by  silver  coins  and  notes,  would  prove  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory in  India,  while  it  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose  of  storing  value, 
since  it  possesses  great  value  in  little  bulk,  and  appears  less  likely  to  de- 
preciate than  any  other  metal  which  could  be  adopted  as  the  standard. 

As  a  common  measure  of  value,  gold  would  i)ossess  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  giving  India  the  same  measure  of  value  as  England;  the 
existence  of  a  common  monetary  standard  in  England  and  in  India 
would  facilitate  both  the  import  and  export  trade,  by  preventing  exces- 
sive fluctuations  in  exchange;  would  encourage  the  flow  of  English  cap- 
ital to  India,  and  would  consequently  facilitate  the  construction  of 
railways  by  private  enterprise  and  stimulate  all  industries;  with  gold 
as  the  Indian  standard,  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  present  sil- 
ver debt  of  India  could  also  be  largely  reduced. 

3.  It  is  only  with  regard  to  the  possible  results  of  adopting  gold  as 
the  standard  of  value  for  deferred  payments,  that  there  can  be  any 
room  for  doubt  regarding  the  expediency  of  the  introduction  of  a  gold 
standard  into  India. 

On  this  point  we  have  already  said  that  your  lordship  is  in  the  best 
position  to  form  a  judgment.  If  gold  has  proved  to  be  a  satisfactory 
standard  of  value  for  deferred  payments  in  Europe,  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  equally  satisfactory  in  India. 

It  is  of  course  possible  for  those  who  hold  that  there  has  hitherto 
been  no  appreciation  of  gold  to  argue  that  there  might  now  be  appre- 
ciation if  India  adopted  a  gold  standard.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
attach  much  force  to  this  argument^  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
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has  already  been  an  injurious  appreciation  of  gold  in  Western  oonn- 
tries.  If  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by  Germany  and  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  of  less  importance,  and  the  closing  of  the 
mints  of  the  Latin  Union  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  have  not  caused 
an  injurious  appreciation  of  gold,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  gold  standard  by  India  would  be  attended  with  serious  results. 
We  understand  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is  preparing  to 
adopt  a  gold  standard,  and  that  this  example  will  probably  be  followed 
by  other  nations,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  worse  results 
would  attend  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by  India  than  haye  fol- 
lowed the  change  of  standard  in  Germany  or  the  United  States,  or  than 
would  now  follow  in  the  case  of  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by 
Austria-Hungary  or  any  pther  country  of  equal  extent.  It  will  be 
obvious  to  your  lordship  that,  if  the  gold  standard  is  to  be  universally 
adopted,  India  will  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  if  she  is  not  allowed 
to  make  the  change  until  every  other  country  has  supplied  itself  with 
the  gold  which  it  requires  for  this  purpose. 

4.  Apprehensions  have  been  expressed  in  many  quarters  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  gold  standard  in  India  would  involve  a  serious  disturbance 
of  existing  contracts  and  financial  obligations,  and  a  dangerous  derange- 
ment of  the  course  of  trade.  We  desire,  however,  to  have  it  clearly 
understood  that,  if  it  were  decided  to  adopt  a  gold  standard  in  India, 
we  should  propose  a  rate  for  the  transfer  from  silver  to  gold  which  did 
not  greatly  differ  from  the  market  ratio  of  the  day.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  in  such  case  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  would  not  have  any 
serious  effect  in  lowering  prices  or  reducing  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
land  revenue,  and  that  it  would  not  materially  afiect  either  the  opium 
revenue  or  the  burden  of  our  gold  or  silver  debt. 

5.  Even  if  we  assume  that  there  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  some 
appreciation  of  gold,  your  lordship  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  India^ 
^ter  substituting  a  gold  standanl  for  a^ilver  one,  will  be  in  a  better 
I)osition  to  withstand  the  possible  effects  of  any  future  appreciation 
than  the  countries  which  have  always  had  a  gold  standard,  or  which 
have  adopted  a  gold  standard  at  the  old  ratio  of  1  to  15}  or  1  to  16. 
In  the  present  day  we  should  propose  a  ratio  for  conversion  prob- 
ably not  greatly  differing  from  1  to  20,  and  India  would  consequently 
escape  the  effects  of  any  appreciation  of  gold  which  may  have^ 
whoUy  or  partially,  led  to  the  alteration  of  the  ratio  of  value  from 
1  to  15}  to  1  to  20.  Such  countries  as  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States  would  have  to  bear  the  cumulative  effects  of 
both  the  past  and  the  future  appreciation  of  gold;  and,  if  the  prospect 
of  a  possible  appreciation  of  gold  does  not  afford  sufficient  reason  to 
justify  any  modification  of  their  standard,  a  fortiori  such  possibility 
of  appreciation  does  not  afford  a  valid  excuse  for  preventing  a  change 
of  standard  in  India  on  the  conditions  we  have  proposed. 

6.  In  the  telegram  which  we  have  quoted  in  the  opening  paragraph 
of  this  dispatch,  your  lordship  inquires  how  our  proposal  would  affect 
ttie  proposed  claim  for  compensation.  We  understand  your  lordship 
to  refer  to  the  remark  in  paragraph  4  of  our  despatch,  No.  160,  dated 
21st  June  last,  in  which  we  stated  that  the  distress  of  large  numbers 
of  officers  of  our  European  services,  owing  to  the  fall  in  exchange,  is 
rapidly  becoming  acute^  and  that,  unless  the  efficiency  of  the  services 
is  to  suffer,  we  may  be  compelled  to  satisfy  claims  involving  compensa- 
tion to  a  large  amount.  In  reference  to  this  matter,  we  desire  to  explain 
that,  if  the  ratio  at  which  we  pass  from  the  silver  to  the  gold  standard 
approximates  to  the  ratio  now  prevailing,  the  question  of  com^i^i^d^skssi^ 
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will  stand  approximately  where  it  stands  at  this  moment,  and  that  in 
any  case  there  could  be  no  further  fall  after  the  ^old  standard  was 
effectively  established,  and  consequently  no  claim  for  compensation  on 
account  of  future  falls  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  could  arise, 
such  as  we  must  expect  if  the  exchange  value  is  not  fixed. 

7.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  again  calling  your  attention  to  the 
extreme  gravity  of  the  present  position — ^a  position  so  fraught  with 
danger  that  inaction  involves  at  least  as  great  risk  and  as  much  re- 
sponsibility as  would  the  undertaking  of  an  enterprise  even  more  haz- 
ardous than  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard  into  India. 

A  great  fall  has  already  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  as 
compared  with  the  pound  sterling,  and  sudden  and  violent  fluctuations 
have  been  far  from  unfrequent.  Nevertheless,  we  have  neither  as  yet 
seen  the  end  of  the  fall,  nor  are  we  able  to  look  forward  to  any  time  at 
which  the  fluctuations  may  be  expected  to  cease. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  approaching  international  conference  does 
not  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question,  we  shall  proba- 
bly experience  very  shortly  a  still  greater  fall  in  value  and  more  violent 
fluctuations  than  any  that  have  occurred  in  the  past.  Without  a 
change  of  standard,  we  can  never  hope  to  secure  any  guarantee  against 
further  falls  and  continual  fluctuations. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  we  have,  after  full  considera- 
tion, proposed  to  your  lordship  that,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  certain 
contingency,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  introduce  a  gold 
standard  into  India,  and  we  trust  that  our  proposals  will  obtain  your 
lordship's  full  support,  and  will  be  pressed  on  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  view  to  a  prompt  and  final  settlement  of  the  question. 

8,  It  would,  we  submit,  be  wholly  unreasonable  if,  in  face  of  the 
calamities  which  we  are  now  experiencing  and  of  the  still  greater 
calamities  which  are  likely  (o  come  upon  us  in  the  future,  and  of  the 
fact  that  our  dif&culties  must  continue  until  England  and  India  have 
the  same  standard  of  value,  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  to  pre- 
vent the  Government  of  India  from  making  an  attempt  to  introduce  a 
gold  standard  into  this  country  on  the  ground  of  the  actual  or  possible 
appreciation  of  gold,  and  were  at  the  same  time  to  refuse  to  support 
the  proposal  for  a  general  system  of  double  legal  tender,  on  the  ground 
that  there  had  been  no  appreciation  of  gold  in  the  past  and  that  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  any  such  appreciation  in  the  future.  If  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  proposals  which 
we  have  advocated  for  more  than  ten  years  as  the  best  remedy  for  our 
dif&culties,  we  consider  that  they  ought  not  now  to  refuse  to  let  as 
adopt  the  only  other  remedy  open  to  us,  namely,  the  adoption  of  the 
same  monetary  standard  as  that  of  the  country  with  which  we  have 
our  most  intimate  financial  and  commercial  relations,  that  standard 
being,  as  we  understand,  considered  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
have  worked  so  satis&ctorily  in  England  that  they  are  not  prepared  to 
encourage  any  hope  of  a  departure  from  it  being  approved  by  theou 

We  have^  &o.| 

Lansdownb, 

BOBEBTS. 

p.  p.  HUTCHINS. 

D.  Babbottb. 

A.  E.  MiLLEB. 

H.  Bbagkenbubt. 

O.  H.  T.  OBOSTHWAIISi 
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No.  7. 

The  Oovemment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India^  Simlaj  IGfh 

August,  1892^  No.  217. 

My  Lord  :  In  continuation  of  onr  despatch,  Fo.  183,  of  the  12th 
July  last,  we  have  the  honour  to  forward,  for  your  lordship's  consider- 
ation, copy  of  a  letter^  from  the  Government  of  Bombay,  Ko.  3083, 
dated  the  28th  July,  1892,  and  of  the  memorial  therein  enclosed,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Commissioner  in  Sind  by  the  leading  native  merchants 
in  Karachi,  complaining  of  the  injury  done  to  their  business  and  trade 
by  the  constant  fluctuations  in  exchange. 
We  have,  &c., 

LjlNSDOWNB, 

Roberts. 

P.  P.  HUTCHINS. 

D.  Babboub. 
A.  E.  Miller. 
H.  Brackenburt. 
O.  H.  T.  Orosthwaitb. 


(BneloenroA  in  Ko.  7.] 

Frem  T,  D,  Mackenzie,  esq,,  chitf  tecretary  to  the  government  of  Bombaiy,  JlnaneM 
department,  to  the  eeoretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  finance  and  commerce  de- 
partment, 28th  July,  1892. 

I  am  directed  to  forward  herewith  copy  of  a  letter.  No.  2,730,  dated  2nd  instant, 
from  the  commissioner  of  Sind,  together  with  a  memorial  from  the  leading  native 
merchants  in  Karachi,  complaining  of  the  ii^jury  done  to  their  bnsiness  and  trade 
by  constant  fluctuations  in  exchange,  for  the  flAYourable  consideration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  and  for  such  steps  as  they  may  be  able  and  see  fit  to  take  in  order 
to  farther  the  object  of  the  petitioners. 

2.  I  am  to  state  that  the  commissioner  in  Sind  has  been  informed  of  the  transmfa- 
sion  to  the  Government  of  India  of  the  papers  submitted  by  him,  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  supreme  government  has  already  addressed  Her  Majesty's  secretary  of 
■tate  for  Inma  in  March  last  on  the  subject  of  the  debased  value  of  the  rupee. 


From  H,  E,  M.  Jamee,  eeq.f  acting  commissioner  in  Sind,  to  the  governor  in  council, 

Bombay,  2nd  July,  1892, 

Yesterday  evening  a  deputation  of  six  of  the  leading  native  merchants  in  Karachi, 
representing  the  most  influential  trading  communities,  waited  upon  me  with  the 
inclosed  memorial,  in  which  they  complain  of  the  injury  done  to  their  business  and 
trade  by  the  constant  fluctuations  in  exchange.  Mr.  Currie,  the  president  of  the 
ehamber  of  commerce,  accompanied  the  deputation,  the  spokesman  of  which,  Mr. 
YuBuf  All,  presented  me  with  the  memorial.  Your  lordship  will  observe  that  it 
bears  the  signatures  of  all  the  leading  native  firms  in  Karachi. 

2.  I  informed  the  deputation  that  I  would  lose  no  time  in  submitting  the  memorial 
to  your  excellency,  and  that  I  was  sure  your  excellencv  would  forward  it  in  turn  to- 
the  Government  of  India.  It  would  be  entirely  superAuous  in  me  to  comment  upon 
it,  or  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  evils  which,  I  am  aware,  have  for  many  years  engaged 
the  serious  attention  of  the  supreme  government.  But,  from  what  the  members  of 
the  deputation  personally  told  me.  I  am  justified  in  stating  that  their  losses  have 
been  unquestionably  heavy,  and  tnat  the  instability  of  the  rupee  is  felt  by  them  as 
a  serious  impediment  to  trade.  A  low  exchange,  enabling  gold  to  purchase  a  larger 
quantity  of  produce  than  when  exchange  was  higher,  may  be  a  benefit  to  India: 
but,  when  we  find  the  native  merchants  of  a  great  port  like  Karachi  coming  forwara 
spontaneously  to  complain  of  the  serious  damage  to  their  own  trade  by  tne  uncer- 
tain value  of  silver,  it  is  proof  that  a  remedy,  if  one  be  practicable,  is  needed.  Tha 
testimony  afforded  by  this  memorial  may,  therefore,  though  in  ever  so  small  a  way, 
afford  an  additional  inducement  to  the  supreme  government  to  persevere  in  ita 
efforts  to  obtain  a  fixed  ratio  between  silver  and  gold. 
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To  JET.  E,  M.  James,  esq.,  oammissioner  in  Sind,  £7th  Jvtne,  1892, 

The  humble  memorial  of  Hotchand  Khushalrai  and  others,  native  traders  of  KaraM: 

Showeth :  We,  native  traders  of  Earacbi,  born  and  bred  to  trade  exclasively,  and 
baving  no  otber  calling,  are  now  in  process  of  discovering  tbat  our  occupation  is 
likely  to  vanish  altogether  unless  something  can  be  done  to  make  the  value  of  the 
money  by  which  our  trade  is  carried  on  permanent,  or  ai  least  to  free  it  from  the 
violent  and  unintelligible  fluctuations  to  which  it  is  now  apparently  always  sub- 
ject. 

You  are  aware  tbat  for  the  last  three  months  we  have,  in  self-defense,  been  com- 
pelled to  combine  to  cease  purchasing  European  commodities  in  our  customary  way. 
For  this  reason,  that  the  moderate  profit  which  we  look  to  make  we  h«ve  found 
altogether  inadequate  to  cover  the  risks  and  losses  to  which  we  are  subjected  by  the 
constant  change  in  the  value  of  the  rupee. 

When  we  bought  Manchester  grey  cloth  two  years  ago  on  a  basis  of  la,  ^^,  ex- 
change, we  could  have  no  idea  that  a  loss  of  about  15  per  cent  by  the  sudden  rise  in 
exchange  would  be  inflicted  upon  us  by  causes  altoffetner  outside  the  normal  fluctu- 
ations of  our  local  market, and  over  which  we. had  no  control;  nor  could  we  have 
anticipated  the  causes  which  brought  ruin  to  us  through  contracts  we  had  entered 
into  with  exporting  firms  for  wheat  and  seeds  when  the  rupee  was  valued  at  la.  84. 
in  English  money.  Then,  as  we  say,  the  value  of  the  rupee  stood  at  Is.  8d.,  but 
when  we  came  to  carry  out  these  contracts  its  value  had  fallen  to  Is,  6d.,  and  we 
found  that  in  consequence  we  had  to  provide  more  rupees  with  which  to  buy  the 
produce  to  fulfill  our  contracts  than  we  had  agreed  to  take  from  the  exporting 
firms. 

To  illustrate  the  risk  we  are  subjected  to,  we  liATe  Only  to  draw  your  attention 
tg  the  fluctuations  of  the  present  month — 

On  the  2nd  exchange  was  1«.  3/^(1. 

On  the  9th  exchange  was  Is,  3|Hel.,  giving  a  rise  of  4^  per  cent. 

On  the  16th  exchange  was  Is.  Sj^d.,  giving  a  fall  of  If  per  cent. 

On  the  23rd  exchange  was  Is,  3/c^v  giving  a  further  fall  of  2|  per  cent. 

What  it  will  be  to-morrow,  and  whether  for  loss  or  profit  to  us,  we  can  not  say. 

The  hardship  of  our  position  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  we  can  in  no  way  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  these  losses,  because,  while  we  may  sell  with  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  up-country  supplies  to  exporting  firms,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  buy  against 
our  contracts  till  the  produce  collected  in  small  quantities  in  the  districts  is  brought 
to  market,  and  it  is  m  this  interval  that  the  constant  changing  in  the  value  of  the 
ii^pee  turns  our  legitimate  trading  transactions  from  safe  business  to  purely  specu- 
lative gamblinj^. 

It  is  this  which  makes  us  fear  that,  unless  some  means  can  be  found  to  sive  steadi- 
Bess  of  value  to  the  rupee,  let  it  be  high  or  low,  but  steady,  which  will  enable  us, 
as  in  days  gone  by,  to  calculate  with  some  certainty  the  result  of  our  transactions, 
an  absolute  destruction  of  our  trade  must  sooner  or  later  overtake  us. 

We  therefore  beg  that  you  wtll  be  graciously  pleased  to  make  a  representation  to 
Government,  urging  the  essential  need  of  some  steps  being  taken  to  pat  a  stop  to  the 
intolerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  value  of  the  rupee. 

And  we  will,  ae  in  duty  bound,  ever  pray. 

(Here  follow  77  signatures.} 


No.  8. 

I  _  

The  Oovemmeni  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India^  SimlOj 

16th  Augustj  1892,  No.  228. 

My  Lord:  With  our  letter  of  the  12th  July  1892,  No.  183,  we  trans- 
mitted to  your  lordship  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Mr.  J.  L. 
Mackay,C.  I.  E.,  president  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  and  copy 
of  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  adopted  by  the  association. 

2.  We  now  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  fhrther  letter  from  Mr. 
l^ackay,  dated  the  9th  instant^  informing  us  that  the  petition  has  al- 
ready been  numerously  signed  by  all  classes  of  the  educated  commu- 
nity, and  that  branches  of  the  association  has  been  established  in  every 
town  in  India  of  any  importance. 
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3,  Wehave  not  considered  it  expedient  to  comply  with  the  request  made 
by  Mr.  Mackay  for  an  indication  of  the  views  held  and  action  proposed 
by  the  Government  of  India  on  the  question  of  an  alteration  in  our  cur- 
rency system,  but  we  commend  this  letter  to  your  lordship's  consider- 
ation. The  fact  that  the  petition  of  the  association  has  been  signed 
by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce 
shows  that  the  importamce  of  the  question  is  ftilly  appreciated  by  the 
mercantile  community,  and  con&rms  the  belief  expressed  in  the  5th 
paragraph  of  our  despatch  of  the  21st  June  last,  'So.  160  (confidential), 
^^  that  we  might  safely  count  on  receiving  every  reasonable  assistance 
from  the  commercial  and  banking  classes  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  a 
gold  standard." 

We  have,  &c., 

Lansbownb. 

BOBSRTS. 

p.  p.  HUTCHINS. 

D.  Barbour. 
A.  E.  Miller. 
H.  Brackenburt. 
0.  H,  T.  Crosthwaitb. 


[Enolosiire  in  No.  8.] 

From  tktf  SonorabU  Jame9  L.  Maehay,  C,  I,  K,  Preaideni  of  the  Indian  Currency  Abso- 
ciafum,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Qcvemmefni  of  India,  Finance  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, 9th  August,  1892, 

In  continaation  of  my  letter  of  24th  June  last,  I  have  now  the  honour  to  inform 
yon  that  branches  of  this  association  have  been  formed  in  every  town  of  any  import- 
anee  in  India,  and  that  the  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  copy  of  which  was 
forwarded  to  yon  with  my  letter  above  quoted,  has  already  been  signed  by  over 
eikht  thousand  persona. 

2.  The  petition  will  shortly  be  sent  home  for  presentation  to  Parliament  at  the 
earliest  opportunity^  and  a  printed  list  of  those  who  have  signed  the  petition  will 
be  prepared  fosr  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India.  Meantime  I  send  for 
y^iur  information  and  inspeetion  the  signatures  in  original,  which  kindly  return  at 
your  oonvenienoe.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  petition  has  been  signed  by  natives 
as  well  as  by  Europeans,  the  occupations  of  the  signatories  comprising  amongst 
others  the  following : 


Kative  noblemen  and  gentleoMSL 

Landholders. 

ZemindaiB. 

Bankers. 

Herohanto. 

Brokers. 

Tradesmen. 

Tea,  indigo,  and  coffee  planters. 

Barristers. 

Solicitors. 

Pleaders. 


Vakeels. 

Manufacturers. 

Employes  of  manufacturers. 

Shipowners. 

Employes  of  shipowners. 

Railway  managers. 

Railway  employ^. 

Employes  of  merchants. 

Employes  of  tradesmen. 

Officers  of  the  Army. 

Government  servants. 


Two-thirds  of  th(9  members  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Conmierce.  the  most  impor- 
tant commercial  body  in  India,  have  signed  the  petition,  as  also  have  the  Trades 
Association  unanimously. 

3.  Since  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  on  24th  June  last  the  sterling  value 
of  the  rupee  has  dropped  from  l-3f  to  l-^i,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will 
■tiU  further  fall. 

4.  The  petition  of  the  Currency  Association  unfortunately  can  not  be  presented  to, 
and  considered  by,  Parliament  probably  for  another  three,  possibly  not  for  another 
five,  months,  and,  if  no  action  is  taken  until  Parliament  reassembles,  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  this  country  may  in  the  interval  become  very  serioua* 
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5.  In  yonr  letter  No.  2843  A,  of  8th  Jnly,  yoa  were  good  enough  to  state  that  my 
letter  of  24th  Jane,  with  copy  of  the  petition  of  the  Currency  Association,  had  been 
forwarded  to  Her  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  India  for  his  consideration. 

6.  If  a  burning  question  of  this  nature  had  been  agitating  the  public  mind  in  Eng- 
land as  the  currency  question  has  lately  been  agitating  the  public  mind  in  India, 
opportunities  would  have  arisen  or  would  have  been  made  to  give  the  pabUc  an 
indication  of  Government's  view  on  the  subject.  But  so  far  there  has  been  no  indi- 
cation given  of  the  views  of  the  Government  of  India  on  this  important  question. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  Government  can  not  fail  to  be  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  in  these  circumstances  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  feeling  in 
India,  as  portrayed  by  the  support  whish  the  petition  to  Parliament  has  received, 
should  be  communicated  to  the  secretary  of  state  by  wire,  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
thereby  be  induced  to  give  speedy  consideration  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition  that 
the  Government  of  India  be  empowered  to  take  such  measures  as  they  may  think  fit 
to  adopt  gold  instead  of  silver  as  the  standard  for  the  currency  of  this  country. 

7.  I  believe  it  will  not  be  overstating  the  case  to  add  that  the  present  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  country's  currency  and  the  apparent  supineness  on  the  part  of 
the  (government  in  reeard  to  it  are  creating  grave  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the 
intelligent  classes  in  Lidia. 


No.  9. 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Oovernor-Oeneral  of  India  in  council,  Au^ 

gust  55, 189J3,  JVb.  159. 

GOLD    STANDARD^MEMORIAL    OF   THE   INDIAN   CURRENCY  ASSOCIA* 

TION. 

My  Lord  Marquis:  I  have  considered  in  council  your  excellency's 
letter,  dated  the  12th  of  July,  Fo.  183,  forwarding  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  with  a  memorial 
which  that  body  proposes  to  present  to  the  House  of  Commons,  pray- 
ing that,  in  the  event  of  the  forthcoming  international  conference  fail- 
ing to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  questions  to  be  submitted 
to  it  regarding  the  more  extended  use  of  silver  as  currency,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  may  be  empowered  to  take  such  measures  as  it  may 
see  fit  for  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard.  The  memorial  further  begs 
that,  in  view  of  the  probable  failure  of  the  conference  to  arrive  at  any 
practical  issue,  such  power  may  be  now  given  to  your  Government  as 
will  admit  of  its  exercise  without  delay  after  the  termination  of  the 
conference. 

2.  The  currency  system  of  India  is  regulated  by  Act  XXIII  of  1870, 
and  it  is  open  to  your  excellency's  council,  when  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  laws  and  regulations,  to  repeal  or  modify  this  act,  pro- 
vided that  the  previous  consent  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  shall 
have  been  given  to  the  proposed  measure;  so  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  an  application  to  Parliament  on  the  subject. 

3.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  me  if  the  Indian  Currency  Asso- 
ciation had  expressed  its  views  more  fully  on  the  probable  results  of 
the  measure  which  they  advocate,  and  more  particularly  as  to  its  effect 
on  trade  and  prices  in  India. 

I  have,  &c., 

KiMBBRLY. 
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No.  10. 

The  Oovemment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India^  Simla^  30th 

Augusty  189J2j  No.  230. 

My  Lobd:  We  haTe  the  honour  tx)  forward  (in  original)  memorials, 
42  in  nnmber,  from  some  of  our  officers,  named  in  the  annexed  sched- 
ule,* addressed  both  to  your  lordship  and  to  ourselves,  representing 
the  hardship  caused  to  them  by  the  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the 
rupee. 

2.  We  also  forward,  for  facility  of  reference,  printed  copies  of  some 
of  the  memorials  which  appear  to  be  of  a  representative  character. 

3.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  requests  made  by  the  memorialists 
are  not  in  all  cases  identical.  Some  ask  for  compensation  against  past 
and  security  against  future  loss,  some  that  their  furlough  allowances 
be  adjusted  at  a  higher  rate  of  exchange  than  that  fix^  by  Govern- 
ment for  the  year,  others  that  they  be  allowed  to  remit  a  portion  of 
their  pay  through  Government  agency  at  a  rate  similarly  higher,  whilst 
a  few  request  that  the  Government  of  India  be  allowed  to  make  such 
changes  in  its  currency  system  as  may  be  advisable  in  its  interests  and 
their  own. 

4.  Those  of  the  memorialists  who  were  recruited  in  1868-^69  adduce 
in  support  of  their  arguments  the  fact  that  in  a  circular  issued  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners,  with  a  view  of  showing  the  prosx>ects  of  an 
Indian  career,  the  rates  of  pay  were  exhibited  in  sterling.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  confine  themselves  to  pointing  out  that  it  was  never 
contemplated  when  they  contracted  to  serve  in  India  that  the  rupee 
would  so  seriously  depreciate  as  to  reduce  their  remuneration  very 
much  below  what  may  be  considered  appropriate  for  officials  of  their 
position  and  attainments. 

5.  We  fully  sympathise  with  the  memorialists  in  the  loss  caused  to 
them  by  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee;  and  we  are  aware  that 
the  loss  has  now  become  to  heavy  that  great  and  general  pressure  is 
likely  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  us  to  take  some  measures  in  the  direc- 
tion of  compensating  the  servants  of  the  Government.  But  we  do  not 
consider  it  expedient  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  petitioners'  re- 
quests, until  we  are  in  possession  of  your  lordships'  views  upon  our 
confidential  despatch.  No.  160  (financial),  dated  the  21st  June  last. 
The  decision  arrived  at,  can  not  fail  to  affect  our  treatment  of  the  de- 
mand now  put  forward,  our  ability  to  grant  the  relief  desired^  and  ttie 
form  which  that  relief  might  take. 

We  have,  &c. 

Lansdowne. 

BOBEBTS. 

p.  p.  HUTCHINS. 

D.  Baeboue. 

A.  E.  MiLLEB. 

H.  Bbackekbuby. 
C.  H.  T.  Cbosthwaitb. 

*  Not  reprinted. 
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^om  Major  C.  W,  Ravenshaw,  secretary  to  the  chief  commissioner  of  Coorg,  to  the  secret 
tary  to  the  Government  of  India,  finance  and  commerce  department,  No,  855/121-9, 
dated  15th  June,  189fS. 

I  am  directed  to  forward  a  memorial  addressed  to  his  excellency  the  viceroy  and 

govemor-goneral  in  council,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Forster,  deputy  conseryator  of  forests, 
oorg,  praying  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  make  remittances  to  England  at  par,  or 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  1«.  9d.  per  rupee,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family  there. 

To  his  excellency  the  ticeroy  and  governor-general  tn  counoil,  Slst  May,  189S. 

The  humble  petition  of  George  Henry  Forster,  a  deputy  oonservator  of  forests  in 
Coorg,  humbly  showeth  that  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  yoor  hum- 
ble petitioner  finds  it  impossible  to  maintain  his  wife  and  family  in  England,  whece 
they  have  gone,  the  one  to  recruit  her  health,  the  other  for  its  education,  in  thQ 
position  they  are  accustomed  to,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  up  the  appearance 
which  Government  expects  its  servants  in  the  position  of  your  humble  petitioner  to 
do.  The  cost  of  giving  his  chiidren  an  education  which  wtU  fit  them  to  tuike  a  simir 
lar  position  in  the  world  to  that  which  your  humble  petitioner  holds  is  becoming 
more  than  your  humble  petitioner  can  meet,  and  uxiless  some  kind  concession  is 
granted  him  he  has  nothing  to  look  forward  iio  but  the  bringing:  of  his  children  out 
to  India,  and  giving  them  an  inferior  education  in  a  country  inimical  to  the  healthy 
bringing  up  of  European  children. 

That  your  humble  petitioner  has  insured  his  life  for  a  moderate  sum,  In  order  to 
provide  for  his  widow  and  children  in  the  event  of  his  predeceasing  them,  but  that, 
owing  to  loss  in  exchange,  it  has  now  become  a  matter  of  a  short  time  before  he  will 
have  to  abandon  his  life  policy,  owin^  to  his  inability  to  remit  the  premiuma  home. 

That  your  humble  petitioner  married  when  the  rupee  was,  it  is  b^ieved,  about 
Is.  9d.  or  more,  at  which  time  he  wa^  able  to  incur  the  responsibilities  attendant  on 
niarriage. 

In  abstract,  the  fall  in  the  rupee  has  been  so  gr*)at  that,  unless  assisted,  year  hum- 
ble petitioner  is  unable  to  educate  his  children  for  their  proper  position,  or  make 
provision  for  them,  should  your  humbJe  petitioner  die  belore  they  are  able  to  sup- 
port themselves — the  first  two  duties  a  parent  owes  to  his  children. 

Yonr  humble  petitioner  earnestly  entreats  his  excellency  the  viceroy  and  govemor- 

general  in  council  to  consider  his  case,  and  prays  that  the  concession  may  be  granted 
im  of  remitting  home  through  Government  sixty  (60)  per  cent  of  his  pay  at  par,  or 
at  a  rate  not  lesa  than  Is.  9a.  per  rupee,  on  condition  that  the  money  be  applied 
solely  to  the  malnt<>9^nce  of  his  wife  and  children,  education  of  the  latter,  and  pay- 
ment of  premiums  on  your  humble  petitioner's  life  policy;  and  your  humble  peti- 
tioner, in  order  to  obtain  this  immense  boon,  is  willing  to  submit  to  any  inquiries  or 
conditions  which  the  Government  may  consider  neoessary  to  safeguard  it  from  abus» 
of  the  privilege. 
Aii4  your  humble  petitioi^er  will  ever  pray,  etc 


I)rom  W.  J,  Cuninghamy  esq.,  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  the  Foreign  Department,  ££nd  June,  1892, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  enclosed  memorial  to  her  mi^esty's  secretary  of 
state  for  India,  and  to  request  that,  with  the  permission  of  the  governor-general  in 
council,  it  may  be  forwarded  for  the  consideration  and  orders  oi  his  lordudp. 


To  the  Right  ffonourahle  Viscount  Cross,  G.  C,  S,,  Her  Majesty^s  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  tSnd  June,  1892  : 

The  petition  of  William  John  Cuningham,  a  member  of  the  Indian  civil  service — 
Humbly  showeth  that  your  petitioner  is  a  member  of  the  Indian  civil  service, 

and  is  suffering  severe  and  increasing  loss  by  reason  of  the  present  condition  of  the 

Indian  currency  system,  as  the  following  paragraphs  show : 
1.  Tour  petitioner  entered  the  Indian  civil  service  by  open  competition  in  1868, 

and,  after  passing  all  further  necessary  tests,  was  finally  admitted  as  a  member  of 

the  said  service  on  the  29th  August,  1870. 
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2.  The  terms  of  advertisement  published  at  that  time  by  the  civil  service  commis- 
sioners, setting  forth  to  candidates  the  prospects  of  a  career  in  the  Indian  civil 
serviooj  compared  the  Indian  and  English  currency  by  representing  ten  rupees  as 
the  equivalent  of  one  pound  sterling. 

8.  During  the  time  when  your  petitioner  was  preparing  to  compete  for  the  Indian 
civil  service,  during  the  time  between  his  successful  competition  and  his  final  ad- 
mission to  the  said  service,  and  for  some  time  subsequent  to  his  commencement  of 
actual  service  in  India,  your  petitioner  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
description  of  his  prospects  in  India,  which  had  been  placed  before  him  by  repre- 
senting ten  rupees  as  the  equivalent  of  one  pound  sterling. 

4.  For  many  years,  however,  your  petitioner  has  suffered  by  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  rupee,  the  commencement  of  which  he  believes  to  have  been  due  to  Germany 
huring,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1871,  demonetised  silver,  and  the  continuation  and  in- 
eieaaed  gravity  of  which,  he  believes,  cannot  be  arrested  while  the  present  Indian 
currency  system  remains  in  force. 

5.  The  prospects  which  your  petitioner  had  when  he  entered  the  Indian  civil 
service  have  been  completely  subverted.  The  value  of  his  rupee  pay  is  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  sterling  pension  which  your  petitioner  hopes  soon 
to  earn;  and  yourrpetitioner  believes  that,  if  the  falling  rupee  is  not  protected  from 
Airtiier  depreciation,  the  Government  of  India  will  be  put  to  further  and  seriously 
inereasing  loss  by  the  early  retirement  of  the  members  of  the  Indian  civil  service, 
a94  by  a  consequently  swollen  pension  list. 

6.  Your  petitioner  is  unable  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  loss  to  which  he  has 
been  aubjeote^.  He  can,  however,  give  an  illustration  of  its  present  severity  by 
stating  that,  in  order  to  remit  to  London  the  sum  of  550Z.  sterbng,  he  has  recently 
been  obliged  to  pay  Rs.  8,46i  14  11.  Comparing  the  present  value,  as  disclosed  by 
the  above  stated  tn^nsaction,  of  your  petitionei^s  pay  for  the  purpose  of  remittance 
to  England  (for  which  purpose,  as  is  well  known,  a  large  proportion  of  the  pay  of 
every  European  official  must  be  appropriated)  with  the  value  which,  at  the  time  of 
his  entering  the  Indian  civil  service,  he  had  reason  to  expect  such  pay  would  have 
had,  it  will  be  apparent  that  he  is  now  losing  54  per  cent  on  every  such  remittance. 

7.  No  remedy  has  yet  been  applied  to  this  grievous  condition  of  your  petitioner's 
afiiiixB.  On  the  con6>ary.  your  petitioner's  pay  has  been,  for  some  years  past,  taxed, 
and  consequently  still  further  diminished;  and  your  petitioner  believes  that  the 
necessity  for  such  taxation  arises  largely,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  same  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  silver  which  has  caused  him  loss  as  aforesaid. 

Your  petitioner  desires  to  represent  that,  if  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian 
enrrency  and  the  present  conditions  of  the  pay  of  the  Indian  civil  service  should 
continue,  the  efficiency  of  the  said  service  will  suffer  by  the  discontent  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  your  petitioner  can  not  but  fear  that  the  service,  of  which  he  is  proud  to 
be  a  member,  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  exposed  to  tne  grievous  temptations 
which  must  beset  an  underpaid  public  service. 

Your  petitioner,  therefore,  prays  that  Her  Mi^esty's  Government  will  take  into 
immediate  and  serious  consideration  the  means  of  improving  the  pay  of  the  Jbidian 
civil  service. 

Your  petitioner  believes  that  it  is  impracticable,  without  giving  assistance  to 
the  revenues  of  British  India,  to  improve  the  present  condition  of  the  pa^  of  the 
said  service  while  the  Indian  currency  system  remains  in  its  present  condition,  but 
jour  petitioner  believes  that,  if  the  Government  of  India  were  left  free  to  deal 
with  tne  said  currency  system,  an  improvement  might  be  effected. 

And  your  petitioner  therefore  prays  also  that  Her  MaJesty^s  Government  will 
either  give  to  the  Government  of  Lidia  full  authority  to  introduce  such  changes  as 
may  to  them  seem  best  in  the  Indian  currency  system  or  will  take  such  steps  as  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  may  seem  Just  and  proper  to  relieve  your  petitioner  from 
the  grievous  loss  to  which  he  is  now  being  subjected  by  the  depreciated  value  of 
tlie  enrrency  in  which  he  receives  his  pay,  as  compared  with  that  in  which  he  has 
to  incur  a  great  part  of  his  necessary  expenditure. 

And  your  petitioner  will,  as  in  duty  bound,  ever  praj* 


lb  ike  Bight  Honourable  Viioouni  Cross,  G.  C.  B.,  Secretau  of  State  for  India.  ISthJune 
1892: 

The  humble  memorial  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Boileau,  Indian  St>aff  Corps,  Ben- 

ed,  most  respectfully  showeth :  Your  humble  petitioner  entered  Her  most  Gracious 
ajesty's  Service  in  the  British  Army  on  the  9th  September,  1864,  and  on  the  9th 
January,  1869,  entered  the  Indian  (Bengal)  Staff  Corps. 

At  that  period  and  for  some  ^ears  subsequently  the  value  of  the  rupee,  th^  curient 
ooin  of  India,  bore  a  value  equivalent  to  two  shiUings  per  rupee. 
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In  and  about  the  year  1871  the  yalae  of  silver,  and  concurrently  the  value  of  the 
rupee,  commencc^d  to  decline,  and  has,  as  is  well  known  to  your  Lordship,  continued 
to  fall  in  value  until  it  has  now  reached  the  low  value  of  Is.  3y^<2.,  and  it  may  and 
probably  will  fall  still  further  in  value  to  a  degree  hitherto  unprecedented  and  nn« 
foreseen. 

It  has  already  fallen  so  low  as  to  seriously  cripple  your  humble  memorialist  in  all 
and  every  respect.  He  is  unable  to  take  furlough  or  sick  leave  to  Europe:  he  is  un- 
able to  make  sufficient  remittances  home  for  the  support  of  his  family.  The  cost  of 
all  articles  from  Europe  has,  in  consequence  of  this  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the 
rupee,  so  increased  as  to  seriously  embarrass  your  humble  memorialist. 

Your  humble  memorialist  feels  that  he  need  not  enter  more  fully  into  the  distress 
and  inconvenience,  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  caused  to  him  by  the  present  state  of 
the  currency. 

Your  humble  memorialist  now  venturer  to  submit  this  his  humble  petition  for 
redress  and  remedy  of  the  grievances  set  forth  above.  He  would  humbly  pra^  that 
he  is  entitled  as  a  loyal  servant  of  the  Crown  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  two  sbjllings 
per  rupee  when  on  furlough  in  £urox>e,  and  that  further  he  be  allowed  to  reifiit  not 
less  than  one  moiety  of  his  salary  at  par  for  the  support  of  his  family  resident  in 
England. 

lour  humble  memorialist  fears  that  it  may  be  argued  that,  as  he  has  borne  the 
grievances  complained  of  for  so  lon^  a  period  without  murmur  or  protest,  he  has 
waived  any  right  to  present  his  humble  prayer  for  remedy ;  but  he  would  most  re- 
spectfully and  humbly  submit  that  he  has  remained  silent  hitherto  in  the  hope  that 
the  Government  whom  he  serves  would  of  its  own  motion  endeavor  to  apply  some 
remedy  to  ameliorat'C  the  condition  of  its  servants.  He  has  waited,  however,  in 
vain,  and,  now  that  the  burden  has  become  so  heavy  as  to  be  borne  with  difficulty, 
he  ventures  humbly  to  submit  a  memorial  to  your  lordship  in  the  confident  hope  thai 
it  will  be  duly  and  favorably  considered. 

Your  humble  memorialist  will  in  duty  bound  ever  pray,  and  remain,  eto« 


From  Surgeon  LieutenanUColonelJ.  Scully,  Indian  Medical  Service,  to  the  Secretary  to  ike 
Government  of  India,  Finance  and  Commerce  Department,  19th  July,  189f. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  a  memorial  to  Her  Mi^iesty's  secretary  of 
state  for  India,  praying  for  certain  relief  in  respect  of  the  loss  which  I  suffer  through 
the  depreciation  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee.  I  would  beg  the  favour  of  this  me- 
morial being  forwarded  with,  if  possible,  a  favourable  recommendation  irom  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Her  Majesty*  e  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  dated  19(k 

July,  1892: 

The  humble  memorial  of  Surgeon  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Scully,  of  the  Indian 
medical  service,  showeth — ^Th at  jour  memorialist  entered  the  above-named  service 
in  1872,  when  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  was  Is.  \\\d.,  and  that  since  that  date  it 
has  steadily  decreased,  until  its  value  is  now  very  little  more  than  Is.  Sd.  This 
^eat  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  which  your  momorialist/s  salary  is  paid  has 
imposed  serious  hardships  upon  him  and  on  the  persons  dependent  on  him,  and  theie 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  towards  further  depreciation  in  the  gold  value  oi  the  rupee. 

That  your  memorialist  has  during  about  18  years  of  his  service  borne  patiently 
and  without  complaint  the  money  loss  and  hardship  to  which  he  has  been  subjeoted, 
in  the  hope  that  the  Government  of  India  would  mitigate  the  disastrous  effects  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  the  case  of  its  own  servants ;  but,  as  there 
appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  this  being  done,  and  as  the  position  cannot  longer  be 
borne  without  ruinous  effect  to  your  memorialist,  he  is  compelled  to  appeal  for  some 
relief. 

That  the  furlough  allowance  of  your  memorialist  when  on  leave  in  Europe  is  paya- 
ble at  the  rate  of  exchange  fixed  b;^  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  which  rate  for 
the  present  year  is  Is.  Ala. ;  that  this  represents  a  loss  to  your  memorialist,  when 
obliged  to  take  leave,  of  about  one-tliird  of  what  his  furlough  allowance  would  have 
been  if  csdculated  at  the  rate  which  obtained  when  he  entered  the  service;  and  thai 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  his  furlough  allowance  may  not  at  any  time  fall  below 
one-half  of  its  original  value  in  1872. 

That  your  memorialist  has  a  wife,  three  children,  and  a  widowed  mother  depend- 
ent on  him;  t^at  for  their  support  and  the  education  of  his  children  he  is  compelled 
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to  make  remittances  to  England  mainly  by  bank  biUs  at  present  at  the  exchange 
rate  of  a  little  over  1«.  Sd,,  which  represents  a  heavy  loss,  exceeding  87  per  cent,  to 
your  memorialist  on  all  such  remittances. 

That,  although  yonr  memorialist  is  well  aware  that  he  contracted  to  serve  his  em- 
ployer for  a  salary  in  rupees  and  a  pension  in  sterling,  he  submits  that  he  has  an 
equitable  claim  to  some  relief  in  his  present  distress,  on  the  ground  that  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  has  not  affected  employer  and  employed  alike. 
For  the  common  contention  that  tne  depreciation  of  the  rupee  has  at  least  not  been 
adverse  to  the  financial  prosperity  of  India  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  this  country  nas  not  taken  the  steps  adopted  by  so  many  other 
governments  in  Europe  since  1873  to  gnard  against  the  effects  of  the  depreciation  of 
silver. 

That,  in  view  of  the  facts  herein  set  forth,  your  memorialist  makes  the  following 
appeals : 

(1)  That  his  furlough  allowance  may  be  paid  at  a  minimum  rate  of  Is.  9d,  to  the 
rupee. 

(2)  That  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  remittances  to  England  through  official  chan- 
nels out  of  his  monthly  salary,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-half  thereof,  at  the 
rate  of  1«.  9d.  to  the  rupee. 

And  your  memoralist  as  in  duty  bound  wHl  ever  pray. 


^am  T.  TF.  HoldemesSy  esq.,  secretary  to  the  Government  of  (he  North-Western  Provinces 
and  Oudhf  to  the  secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  home  department,  16th  July, 
1892. 

I  am  directed  to  forward,  for  transmission  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  the 
accompanying  memorial  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Fox,  district  and  sessions  judseof  Ghazipur. 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  present  rate  of  exchange  on  the  value  of  his  salary,  ana 
requesting,  pending  the  adoption  of  remedial  measures,  to  be  allowed  to  remit  75  per 
cent  of  his  salary  to  England  at  the  rate  of  2«.  to  the  rupee. 


To  the  right  honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  oouncU,  16th  Jwm,  1892: 

The  petition  of  F.  W.  Fox,  district  and  sessions  judge.  North- Western  Provinces 
and  Ondh.,  respectfully  showeth,  your  petitioner  is  a  member  of  the  Bengal  civil 
service,  and  is  at  present  employed  in  the  North- Western  Provinces. 

2.  He  was  greatly  influenced  in  the  choice  of  his  career  by  a  note  issaed  by  the  civil 
aervif^e  commissioners,  in  which  the  expectations  of  an  Indian  civilian  were  set 
forth  in  attractive  terms,  and  the  rupee  was  stated  to  be  worth  approximately  2s. 

3.  Since  the  date  of  your  petitioner's  arrival  in  India  in  1873  the  value  of  the 
Tn3>ee  has  steadily  fallen  to  its  present  value,  about  1«.  3<2.,  and  from  the  best  infor- 
mation available  it  seems  probable  it  will  fall  below  a  shilling. 

4.  In  1886  the  government  of  India  reduced  your  petitioner's  pay  2\  per  cent  by 
an  income  tax.  It  is  true  that  all  classes  were  nominally  taxea  aliKe.  But,  as 
Indian  tradesmen,  being  few  in  number,  could  and  did  combine,  while  officers  in 
yonr  petitioner's  position  could  not,  the  result  was  your  petitioner  was  compelled  to 
pay  for  more  than  his  proportionate  share  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  tax,  and 
nis  income  was  reduced  at  least  5  per  cent,  equivalent  to  a  shilling  in  the  pound. 

5.  Your  petitioner  after  19  years'  service  now  holds  the  post  of  district  and  ses- 
sions Judge,  3rd  grade,  at  a  salary  of  Rs.  1,833  per  mensem. 

6.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  note  mentioned  in  paragraph  2,  this  salary  should 
l>e  worth  183Z.  per  mensem. 

7.  But,  owing  to  the  Hall  in  value  of  the  metal  in  which  your  petitioner  is  paid, 
the  real  value  is  much  less,  and  the  savings  your  petitioner  reasonably  expected  to 
make  have  been  reduced  by  some  400{.  per  annum,  and  your  petitioner  calculates 
that,  even  if  exchange  gets  no  worse,  he  will  have  lost  in  all  nearly  5,0002.  before  he 
oan  retire  on  pension. 

8.  Your  petitioner  fully  realises  that  he  is  but  one  of  an  entire  community  affected 
by  the  depreciation  in  silver,  and  he  does  not  expect  special  measures  to  be  taken  for 
his  benefit  alone.  Nor  does  he  profess  to  say  whether  the  introduction  of  a  gold 
standard  or  of  bimetallism  woula  improve  his  prospects  or  not. 

9.  He  respectfully  urges  that  he  is  a  member  of  an  imperial  service  whose  rates  of 
pay  were  fixed  by  the  imperial  Government,  at  a  period  when  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  a  rupee  would  be  worth  less  than  two  shillings.  The  duties  he  performed 
VBL 1882  are  as  difflonlt  andiespossible  as  the  duties  performed  by  offioezs  ox  a  Bi~'^~~ 
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grade  in  1873,  and,  he  anbrnits,  shonld  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate,  irreBpectiTe  of 
whatever  system  of  cunency  may  ultimately  be  adopted. 

10.  Wherefore  your  petitioner  prays  that  measures  may  speedily  be  taken  which 
will  (a)  restore  the  value  of  his  salary  to  its  implied  contract  value,  and  {b)  render 
him  independent  of  future  fluctuations  of  exchange. 

11.  In  the  meantime,  pending  the  result  of  such  measures,  your  petitioner  prays 
that  he  may  be  allowed  to  remit  75  per  cent  of  his  salary  to  England  at  the  rate  of 
exchange  which  prevailed  in  the  year  1873,  when  your  petitioner  signed  hia  ooyenant. 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 


t^om  J,  Eliot f  eaq.f  meteorological  reporter  to  the  Goremment  of  India,  to  the  eecretary  to 
the  Government  of  In  dia,  revenue  and  agricultural  department,  No,  58$  S.,  dated  ilet 
July,  1892, 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  the  enclosed  petition  from  Mr.  Dallas,  first  assistant 
meteorological  reporter  to  the  Government  of  India,  respecting  the  allowances  which 
he  will  be  granted  in  the  event  of  hia  taking  early  furlough  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Government  of  India. 

2.  Mr.  Dallas  explains  fully  and  cogently  the  reasons  on  which  he  bases  his  peti- 
tion that  he  may  be  allowed  to  draw  uie  furlough  allowances  in  sterling  at  the  ex- 
change obtaining  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  it  is  hence  unnecessary  for  me 
to  do  more  than  recommend  his  request  for  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India. 


From  W,  L.  Dallas,  esq,,  aseiatanf  meteorological  reporter  to  the  government  of  India, 
to  the  meteorological  reporter  to  the  government  of  India,'  No.  S71  8.,  dated  19th  July, 

189$, 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  a  petition  addressed  to  his  excellency  the 
governor-general  in  council,  referring  to  the  allowances  which  I  would  draw  in  the 
event  of  my  taking  furlougn  next  year. 

2.  I  have  the  honour  to  ask  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  forward  the  petition  to 
his  excellency  in  council  through  the  ordinary  channels,  with  such  recommenda- 
tion as  you  can  make  on  the  subject. 


To  hie  excellency  the  viceroy  and  governor-general  in  council,  19th  July,  1892: 

The  memorial  of  W.  L.  Dallas,  assistant  meteorological  reporter  to  the  govem- 
ment  of  India,  respectfully  showeth  that  your  petitioner  has  now  served  under 
the  government  of  India  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  that  during  next  year  he  hopes, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  government,  to  take  long  leave  to  England.  Your  petitioner 
consequently  begs  respectfully  to  be  allowed  to  address  your  excellency  m  council 
on  the  subject  of  the  allowances  your  petitioner  will  draw  during  the  proposed 
period  of  furlough. 

2.  As  a  preliminary,  your  petitioner  begs  permission  to  summarise  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  was  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  government  of  India. 
In  1881  the  government  of  India  requested  that  Her  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for 
India  would  select  from  the  meteorological  department  of  the  board  of  trade,  Lon- 
don, an  official  of  experience,  qualified  to  act  as  scientific  assistant  to  the  meteoro- 
logical reporter  to  the  government  of  India,  and  the  selection  fell  upon  your  peti- 
tioner. Your  petitioner  when  offered  the  appointment  studied  the  leave  rules  wnidi 
would  be  applicable  to  him,  and  calculated  that  with  reasonable  promotion  he  would 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  furlough  allowed  under  these  rules  and  to  return  from  time  to 
time  to  England.  In  this  he  was  guided  by  the  rate  of  exchange  which  then  pre- 
vailed. In  fact  the  decision  of  your  petitioner  to  take  service  under  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  and  to  resign  his  appointment  in  the  meteorological  office,  London, 
was  dictated  solely  by  the  conditions  which  existed  at  the  time  at  which  the  offer 
was  made.  Your  petitioner  had  no  knowledge  of  the  rupee  anterior  to  the  time  of 
being  offered  the  appointment  he  at  present  holds,  but  on  inquiry  he  was  told  that  the 
value  of  the  rupee  was  one  shilling  and  eightpence,  and,  as  a  Jsort  of  earnest  of  the 
rate  at  which  he  would  be  paid,  your  petitioner  received  duty  pay  in  England  at  that 
rate.  The  Instability  of  the  rupee  with  regard  to  the  English  currency  was  never 
explained  to  your  petitioner,  who  aooepted  the  appointment  nndsr  the  reaaoiiAble 
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l>elief  that  he  was  about  to  receive  a  certain  nnmber  of  coins  of  the  valne  of  one 
shilling  and  eightpence. 

3.  Your  petitioner  humbly  begs  to  represent  that  under  the  meteorological  depart- 
ment of  the  board  of  trade  he  received  a  regular  sterling  salary,  and  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  anticipate  that  under  the  Government  of  India  he  would  receive,  rela- 
tively to  the  currency  of  tiie  country  of  his  recruitment,  a  steadily  decreasing  rate 
of  pay,  or  he  would  never  have  resided  his  English  appointment. 

4.  During  the  whole  of  your  petitioner's  Indian  career  he  has  been  posted  to  the 
very  expensive  stations  of  Calcutta  and  Simla,  and  this  has  wholly  prevented  his 
savinff  money,  while  now,  after  ten  years  of  more  responsible  and  continuous  work 
than  that  which  falls  to  tne  lot  of  most  officers  in  Inaia,  when  your  petitioner  ap- 
proaches his  period  of  furlough  he  finds  the  rupee  of  25  per  cent  less  value  than  it 
was  when  he  decided  to  accept  his  appointment. 

5.  Finally,  your  petitioner  numbly  begs  to  represent: 

(a)  That  he  did  not,  unemployed,  come  out  to  India  and  importune  vour  excel- 
lences Government  for  an  appointment  which  would  ordinarily  be  filled  by  a  native 
ct  this  country ; 

{b)  That  your  excellency's  Government^  desirous  of  Securing  the  services  of  an 
officer  with  particular  experience,  such  as  was  not  obtainable  in  India,  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  the  same:  and 

(c)  That  the  officer  selected  had  absolutely  nothing  to  guide  him  in  his  decision  to 
Accept  or  decline  the  appointment,  but  the  monetary  value  of  the  rupee  as  repre- 
sented by  its  equivalent  in  the  English  currency  at  the  time  of  the  offer  of  the 
appointment. 

Under  these  circumstances  your  petitioner  humbly  prays  that  during  his  furlough 
he  may  be  allowed  to  draw  allowances  at  the  rate  of  Is.  8(2.  per  rupee,  which  was 
the  rate  of  ejpcnau^e  existing  at  the  time  your  petitioner  agreed  to  serve  the  Govern- 
ment of  ludia^  and  which  rate  was,  your  petitioner  most  respectfully  maintains,  a 
material  condition  in  inducing  him  to  accept  employment  under  the  Government  of 
India. 

And  your  petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 


To  the  Bight  ffonmirahle  Viscount  Cross,  G,  C,  B.,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council,  16th  July,  1892: 

The  humble  memorial  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Horace  Richard  Le  Marchant  Carey, 
Indian  staff  corps,  examiner  of  public  works  accounts,  Bengal,  showeth  that, 
when  your  memorialist  landed  in  India  with  the  regiment  to  whioh  ne  then  belonged 
(1st  Battalion  6th  Royal  Warwickshire),  in  January,  1868,  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee 
was  two  shillings.  This  rate  was  maintained  until  about  1871,  after  which  time  the 
gold  value  steadily  decreased  year  by  year,  until  at  this  date  the  rupee  is  worth  little 
more  than  Ix.  3(2.,  with  every  prospect  of  further  depreciation. 

That,  during  all  these  years,  your  memorialist  has  borne  with  patience  and  with- 
out complaint  the  serious  losses  and  hardships  to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  The 
actual  loss  to  him  in  rupees  from  the  end  of  1876  up  to  the  present  time,  during 
which  period  he  has  been  steadily  remittiug  a  large  portion  of  his  salary  for  the 
support  and  education  of  his  family  in  Europe,  amounts  to  about  Rs.  23,000,  or  on 
an  average  about  Rs.  1,5U0  per  annum.  The  immediate  result  of  this  has  been  that 
your  memorialist  has  been  unable  to  take  any  furlough  to  Europe,  either  for  rest  or 
for  the  recruitment  of  his  healthy  during  his  whole  service  in  India,  now  nearly  25 
years. 

That  your  memoralist,  under  the  original  wording  of  the  furlough  rules  of  1868, 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  his  furlough  allowances  at  the  rate  oi  2s.  to  the  rupee. 
This  rate  was  subsequently  changed  to  the  official  rate  for  the  year^  consecmently, 
as  your  memoralist  was  already  in  the  staif  corps  when  the  alteration  in  the  rate 
was  made,  and  as  the  only  furlough  rules  available  to  him  now  are  those  of  1868, 
he  ventures  most  respectfully  to  submit  that  in  this  particular  he  snfiers  an  injus- 
tice. The  furlough  allowance  to  which  your  memoralist  is  at  present  entitled  when 
on  leave  in  Europe  is  Rs.  625  per  mensem,  which  at  2«.  to  the  rupee  would  be  equal 
to  7.50/.  a  year.  But,  as  it  is  only  payable  at  the  rate  of  exchange  fixed  for  the  year 
by  the  secretary  of  state  for  India — for  the  present  year  1«.  4fd. — if  your  memorial- 
ist were  now  compelled  by  serious  failure  of  health  or  other  urgent  case  to  take 
furlough  to  Europe,  his  leave  allowances  would  only  amount  to  5232.  a  year,  which 
represents  a  loss  to  him  of  227/.  a  year,  and  prevents  any  chance  of  your  memorial- 
ist, who  has  no  means  besides  his  pay,  takmg  any  furlough  to  Europe,  either  for 
rest  or  the  recruitment  of  his  health,  during  the  remainder  of  his  service,  except 
under  the  most  urgent  circumstances. 

That  your  memorialist  is  still  compelled  to  make  heavy  remittances  to  England 
every  month  for  the  education  and  support  of  his  family.    He  is  permitted  to  send 
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ftn  Aggregate  amount  of  200Z.  in  eaob  year  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange,  for  this 
year  la.  ifd.,  as  before  mentioned.  For  the  remainder  of  his  remittances  yoor 
memorialist  must  take  the  exchange  rate  of  the  day,  now  bat  little  over  1«.  3d.  The 
effect  is  that  to  remit  200Z.  at  la.  ^d,  he  has  to  provide  Rs.  2,865,  and  for  every  sov- 
ereign over  the  2001.  he  has  to  provide  at  the  present  bank  rate  Rs.  15.12.  Thns,  as 
his  remittances  amount  on  the  whole  to  4202.  a  year,  he  has  to  provide — 

lU. 

200Z.  at  1«.  4|d.  = 2,865 

220Z.  at  !•.  3id.  = 3,462 


6,327 


or  Rs.  2,127  more  than  the  par  value,  which  is  thos  a  real  loss  of  so  much  per  annum 
to  your  memorialist. 

Your  memorialist  would  also  venture  to  point  out  that,  while,  as  is  shown  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Civil  Engineers'  Provident  Fund,  it  is  evidently  expected  that 
officers  in  India  will  lay  by  at  any  rate  some  small  portion  of  their  pay,  not  only  is 
the  power  to  do  so  taken  away  by  the  additional  provision  which  has  to  be  made  for 
remittances  to  Europe,  which  leaves  barely  enough  to  permit  a  married  officer  with 
a  family  in  England  to  maintain  himself,  or  himself  and  his  wife  if  the  latter  be  in 
India,  in  the  manner  due  to  his  position,  but  also  the  inducement  to  lay  by  is  largely 
taken  away  by  the  knowlege  that  at  least  30  out  of  every  100  rupees  so  laid  by  must 
be  thrown  into  the  gulf  of  exchange. 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  adduced,  your  memorialist  appeals  to  your  lordship  to 
grant  that  his  furlough  allowauce  may  be  paid  at  the  rate  laid  down  in  the  original 
edition  of  the  furlough  rules  of  18^  namely,  2«.  to  the  rupee,  and  that  he  mav  be 
permitted  to  make  remittances  to  England,  for  the  support  and  ednt^ation  of  his 
family  or  other  relatives  dependent  on  him,  out  of  his  monthl v  salary,  to  an  amount 
not  in  excess  of  half  thereof,  at  a  minimum  rate  of  1«.  9d.  to  the  rupee. 

And  your  memorialist,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

[Note. — Similar  letters  were  subsequently  forwarded,  as  follows : 

September  21, 1892,  No.  255,  transmitting  121  memorials. 

October  12,  "  "  285,  "  269  " 

November  16.  "  "  318,  "  501  " 

December  7,  "  "  327,  "  163  " 

January  4,  1893  "      6,  "  202  " 

Februarys,  "  "    47,  "  131  <* 

March  1,  "  "     85,  "  68  " 

May  3,  "  "  134,  "  235  " 

makinff  a  total  of  1 ,732  memorials  from  officers  of  the  Government.  Representations 
were  also  received  from  seven  of  the  railway  companies  as  to  the  hardship  entailed 
on  their  servants  by  the  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee.] 


No-U. 


The  Oovemment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Indiay  BimlOySOtk 

August  1892j  No.  231. 

My  Lord:  In  continuation  of  oar  financial  dispatch,  TSo,  228.  dated 
the  18th  August,  1892,  we  have  the  honour  to  forward  copy  oi  corre- 
spondence with  the  secretary  to  the  Indian  Currency  Association  at 
Madras,  on  the  subject  of  the  present  condition  of  the  currency  of  India. 

2.  We  also  forward  copy  of  a  telegram  received  from  the  secretaiy 
of  tiie  branch  of  the  same  association  at  Ootacamundi 
We  have,  eto*| 

BOBERTS. 

p.  p.  HUTCHINS. 

D.  Barbour. 

A.  E.  MtLTER. 

H.  Brackenbubt. 

G.  H.  T.  GSOSTHWAnU 
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[Xnolosvres  in  Ko.  11.] 

T$Ugraimfrom  ike  ieoretary  Indian  Currencjf  A$8ociaii<m,  Ifadrasy  to  ike  secretary  to  tk§ 
Government  of  India,  finance  and  commerce  department,  l?th  Auffuet,  1892, 

At  public  meeting  held  last  night,  town  hall^  the  following  resolution  was  passed 
«Mm.  con. :  That  this  meeting,  in  view  of  the  alarming  condition  into  which  the  cur- 
lency  of  India  has  driited,  and  fearing  a  grave  crisis  imminent,  ci^ls  npon  the  Got- 
emment  of  India  to  say  at  once  what  steps  they  propose  to  take  to  allay  the  panic 
liaeling  which  exists  throughout  the  country. 


From  J.  F,  F\nlay,  e$q.,  secretary  to  tke  Government  of  India,  finance  and  commerce 
department,  to  tke  konorary  secretary  to  tke  Indian  Cmreney  Association,  Madras,  £5tk 
August,  189t, 

I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  the  17th  instant, 
embodying  the  following  resolution  passed  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  furtherance 
of  the  objects  of  the  association  at  the  Town  Hall,  Madras,  on  the  16th  instant : 

"That  this  meeting,  in  view  of  the  alarming  condition  into  which  the  currency  of 
India  has  dril't-ed,  and  fearing  that  a  grave  crisis  is  imminent,  calls  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  to  say  at  ouce  what  steps  they  propose  to  take  to  allay  the  panic 
feeling  which  exists  throughout  the  country." 

2.  In  reply  I  am  to  state  that  the  Government  of  India  fully  recognise  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  to  which  attention  is  called  by  the  resolution.  They  have  already 
addressed  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  subject,  and  regret  that  they  are  unable  at 
present  to  commanicate  any  farther  information  to  the  public,  for  the  reasons  stated 
in  the  recent  letter  *  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Mackay,  president  of  tiie  associationi  of 
which  copy  is  enclosed. 

TeUgramfrom  ike  Secretary,  Indian  Currency  Association,  Ootaeamund,  to  tke  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India,  Finance  and  Commerce  Department,  ilst  August,  1892. 

At  public;  meeting  held  here  Friday  following  resolution  carried  large  majority: 
That  in  opinion  this  meeting  desirable  that  Government  India  should  press  on  home 
Government  importance  of  obtaining  by  international  agreement  fixed  ratio  between 
gold  silver,  and  failing  establishment  such  fixed  ratio  necessary,  giving  Government 
India  free  hand  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  to  it  seem  fit  for  remedying  the 
existing  evila. 


No.  12. 


The  Government  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  forlndia^  8imla^2Ut 

September^  1892,  No.  254. 

My  Lord  :  In  continuation  of  onr  Financial  Despatch,  No.  231,  dated 
the  30th  Aufnist,  1892,  we  have  the  honour  to  forward  for  your  lord- 
ship's consideration  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  vice-president  of  the 
Bombay  branch  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  and  of  the  reso- 
hition  therein  referred  to,  on  the  subject  of  the  depreciation  and  con- 
stant fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  rupee. 
We  havei  &0.9 

Lansbowkx. 

BOBEBTS. 

p.  p.  HUTOHmS. 
D.  Babboub. 

A.  E.  MiLLBB. 

H.  Bbaokenbuby. 

0.  H.  T.  Obosthwaitb. 

•Vide  Accounts  and  Finance  Proceedings  for  August,  1892,  Nos. 899  to  901  (oonfl- 
.dential). 

8.  Mis.  23 ^28 
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[Enolocore  in  No.  12.] 

^om  H,  A.  Acwcrihf  e$q.,  vice^eHdeni,  Bombay  Branch  of  tk§  Indian  Cwrmoy  Aim- 
otafiofi,  to  iht  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Finance  and  Commerce  Department, 
8ih  September,  1892, 

I  haye  the  honour  to  forward  copy  of  a  resolation  paued  yesterday  by  the  ooni- 
mittee  of  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  above  aaaociation,  with  a  request  tnat  it  may 
be  laid  before  the  Government  of  India. 

''  Resolved^  That  the  vice-president  (the  president  being  in  Europe)  be  requested 
to  address  the  Government  of  India,  informing  them  that  the  petition  of  the  Indian 
Currency  Association  has  already  been  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  leading 
European  and  native  residents  of  tills  city,  representing  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  notably  by  native  firms  trading  witn  England. 

'*  2.  That  this  committee  is  persuaded  that  a  widespread  feeling  exists  throuekout 
the  country  that  the  unchecked  depreciation  and  constant  flucl^tion  in  Tame  of 
the  rupee  have  caused  serious  injury  to  India,  and  are  likely  to  cause  BtUl  mora 
serious  injury  unless  speedy  steps  be  taken  to  avert  the  danger. 

"3.  That  this  committee  suggests  that  this  general  feeling  amon^  the  intelligent 
elasses  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  may  be  communicated  to  Her  Majesty's  secretary 
of  state,  with  a  request  that  the  Government  of  India  may  be  allowed  to  adopt  some 
apeedy  remedy  for  the  evil,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  made  to  Her 
Majesty  by  the  royal  commissioners  appointed  in  1886  to  consider  the  recent  changes 
in  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals. 

''4.  That  this  committee  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  present  and  nrobable  fhtnre 
exigencies  demand  immediate  attention,  and  that  action  can  not  luely  be  ddTerred 
pending  the  results  of  the  coming  intemationi^  conferenoa.'^ 


No,  13. 

Telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vioeroffy  30tk  September j  1892. 

A  committee,  over  which  Lord  Herschell  will  preside,  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed, to  advise  upon  the  expediency  of  taking  any  steps  for  the 
modification  of  the  law  relating  to  cnrrency  in  India. 


No.  14. 


The  Chvemmeni  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  SinUa,  5A 

October^  1892,  No.  271. 

My  Lobd:  In  continuation  of  onr  despatch  of  the  21st  September, 
1892,  Ko.  254,  we  have  the  honour  to  transmit  for  your  lordship's  con- 
sideration copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  we  have  received  from  the  government  of  Bombay,  embodying 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  chamber  to  the  effect  that  the  violent  flue- 
tuations  in  exchange  are  a  serious  difficulty  and  danger  to  trade  and 
an  obstacle  to  the  material  development  of  the  country,  and  that  in  the 
interests  of  India  a  remedy  should  be  sought  for. 

2.  This  resolution  indicates  a  change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
chamber.  In  1886,  when  discussing  the  same  question,  they  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

That  they  deprecate  any  interference  with  the  currency.  While  admitting  the 
inconveniences  of  constant  fluctuations  in  exchange,  they  are  of  opinion,  after  con- 
sidering the  question  from  aU  sides,  that  the  fall  in  exchange  leaves  a  balance  of 
benefit  to  the  commerce  and  people  of  India,  and  are  in  fibvour  of  aUowing  things  ts 
run  their  natural  course. 
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Yonr  kardahip  will  find,  on  reference  to  the  evidence  given  before  the 
royal  commisaion  on  gold  and  silver  in  July,  1887,  that  the  resolation 
jnst  quoted  was  produced  before  the  commission  by  Mr.  T.  Oomber  as 
an  important  expression  of  opinion  firom  a  body  specially  conversant 
with  and  interested  in  the  matter  (Q.  6519  et  «€{»)• 

3.  The  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  represents  a  very  imx>ortant 
section  of  mercantile  opinion  in  India,  and  the  change  in  its  views 
indicated  by  the  resolution  which  we  transmit  must  be  regarded  as 
possessing  much  significance. 
We  havO;  etc.; 

Lansdownb. 

BOBERTS. 

p.  p.  HUTOHINS. 

D.  Barbour. 
A.  E.  Miller. 
H.  Brackenbtjrt. 
0.  £L  T.  Crosthwaitb. 


[&idlMiii«  ia  ITo.  14.] 

The  Chairman  of  the  B&mbaiif  Chamber  of  Cammeroe  to  the  Seeretairjf  to  Chtemmemif 
Jlnanoidl  department,  Bombay,  16th  September  1899, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honour,  by  direction  of  the  committee  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  to  eommnnicate  the  following  resolation  passed  at  a  special  general  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  chamber  held  yesterday,  and  to  ask  that  yon  will  be  good 
enough  to  forward  the  same  to  the  GoTemment  of  India  for  transmission  to  Her 
Majesty's  secretary  of  State  for  India : 

"That  this  chamber  considers  that  serious  difficulty  and  danger  to  commerce  have 
arisen  £rom  the  violent  fluctuations  in  the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee — ^fluctuations 
which  do  not  arise  from  the  incidents  of  Eastern  trade,  and  are  not  such  as  can  be 
foreseen  by  the  most  prudent  traders.  That  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country  by  the  assistance  of  European  capital  is  thereby  seriously  checked,  and 
the  execution  of  public  works  and  construction  of  railways  calculated  to  add  to  the 
prosperity  of  tiie  country,  much  hampered.  The  chamber  therefore  considers  that 
the  importance  of  the  subject  demands  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of 
experts,  who  should  be  instructed  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what,  if  any,  remedy 
they  can  propose  in  the  interests  of  India. 

lliat  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Gk>vemment  of  India  for  trans- 
mission to  fier  Majesty's  secretary  of  State  for  India." 
I  have,  etc., 

J.  L.  8TMOK8, 


TSo.  16. 


The  government  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India^  Simlaj  5fk 

October,  1892,  No.  27J2. 

My  Lord:  In  continuation  of  our  despatch  of  the  2nd  August,  1892, 
No.  205  (confidential),  we  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  short  paper  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  (yOonor,  assistant  secretary  in  the  department  of  finance 
and  commerce,  on  the  range  of  prices  in  India.  The  wholesale  prices 
of  imports  have  fallen  materially,  the  fall  on  the  whole  approximating 
to,  and  in  some  cases  exceeding,  the  fall  in  exchange. 

2.  The  wholesale  prices  of  Indian  commodities  have  not  fallen  gener- 
ally as  imx>orts  have.  Some  have  fallen  and  others  have  risen. 
Broadly,  they  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes.    Tboe&i^  ^^^ 
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have  risen  in  price  are  rice,  wheat,  linseed,  and  jute  (raw  and  mann- 
fiarctnred). 

These  articles  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  following  classes  of 
goods  in  the  export  trade: 

Average  value,  last  five  years. 

Bx. 

Grain  and  pulse 19,249,000 

Seeds.. 10,225.000 

Jute,  raw 7,405,(X)0 

Jute,  manufaotured 2,421,000 

39,300,000 

Being  about  41  per  cent  of  the  average  value  of  the  exports  of  Indian 
goods  for  the  last  five  years. 

On  examining  the  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  no  rise  of 
price  in  wheat  and  but  little  in  linseed,  until  the  present  year,  and  in 
both  cases  the  rise  may  be  regarded  as  caused  by  the  temporary  opera- 
tion of  the  failure  of  the  Russian  harvests  of  wheat  and  liuse^ed  and  the 
demand  on  India  suddenly  resulting  therefrom.  In  rice  and  jute,  how- 
ever, it  is  apparent  that  the  level  of  prices  has  been  permanently  raised. 
Both  these  articles  are  practically  Indian  monopolies,  for,  thcmgh  there 
is  competition  with  Indian  rice,  it  certainly  rules  the  European  market 
in  so  far  that  India  can  supply  the  whole  requirements  of  that  market 

3.  The  aiticles  which  have  fallen  in  price  are  cotton,  opium  (this  has 
since  risen  rapidly,  but  the  increase  may  be  speculative  and  temporary), 
cotton  yarns  and  cloth,  indigo,  tea,  and  hides.  They  have  all,  with 
the  exception  of  opium,  fallen  in  pice  in  move  or  less  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  fall  in  exchange,  and  tea  has  fallen  in  nearly  double  that 
ratio. 

The  average  value  of  these  goods  in  the  last  five  years  has  been: 

Rx. 

Cotton,  raw 15,077,000 

Opium 9,903,000 

Cotton  yaru  and  cloth 6,619,000 

Indigo 3,598,000 

Tea 5,   81,000 

Hides  and  skins 4,800,000 

45, 378, 000 

Being  about  47  per  cent  of  the  average  of  value  of  the  exports  of  Indian 
merchandise  in  the  last  five  years. 

4.  When  we  turn  to  the  retail  prices  of  food-grains  we  find  that  there 
has  been  a  general  rise  throughout  the  country,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  about  1886.  The  returns  of  the  prices  paid  for  atta 
(flour),  wheat,  rice,  pulses,  and  ghi  by  the  commissariat  department 
confirm  the  fact  that  prices  have  largely  risen  fh)m  about  that  year. 
To  some  extent  this  rise  in  the  last  two  years  is  due  to  drought  and 
scarcity  in  various  regions  of  the  empire,  and  it  has  been  intensified  by 
the  demand  for  export  of  wheat  and  rice. 

6.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  a  permanently  lower  level  of  prices  will 
be  established.  The  country  is  now  intersected  by  railways  through 
its  length  and  breadth,  and  numerous  steamers  on  the  coasts  also 
afibrd  facilities  for  exchange  which  were  absent  twenty  years  ago.  In 
consequence  we  are  not  likely  to  see  prices  rule  as  low  as  they  did 
formerly  in  seasons  of  plenty,  when  the  demand  to  be  supplied  from 
any  particular  place  was  purely  local  and  ordinarily  smaller  than  the 
supply  available,  and  when  therefore  prices  were  more  or  less  regu- 
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lated  by  cnstom  and  tradition.  In  the  present  day  there  are  com- 
paratively few  districts  from  which  grain  can  not  easily  be  exported  to 
distant  tracts  where  the  snpply  is  smaller  than  the  demand,  or  to 
foreign  countries,  and  the  means  of  intercourse  have  so  multiplied  that 
traders  will  not  part  with  their  stock  locally  at  low  prices,  when  they 
possess  the  knowledge  that  it  will  fetch  a  higher  price  if  exported  or 
sold  elsewhere  in  India.  Prices  are  therefore  regulated  by  competi- 
tion and  by  a  greatly  increased  demand,  and  the  level  will  remain 
high  in  the  fdture. 

6.  In  the  case  of  wheat  and  rice,  the  only  two  grains  of  which  the 
exx)orts  bear  a  material  proportion  to  the  local  consumption,  the  whole- 
sale prices  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  gold  prices  in  Europe  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  time  being.  As  regards  the  retail  prices 
of  food-grains,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  have  been  loud  and  per- 
sistent complaints,  during  the  last  three  or  fouryears,  of  the  high  range 
of  prices  of  the  articles  of  food  which  are  in  common  use  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large. 

7.  Your  lordship  is  no  doubt  aware  that,  although  there  must  be  a 
connexion  between  the  range  of  prices  and  the  standard  of  value,  it  is 
in  practice  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace  the  connec- 
tion. The  extent  to  which  fluctuations  of  price  are  due  on  the  one 
hand  to  causes  primarily  affecting  the  standard  of  value,  and  on  the 
other  to  such  causes  as  the  failure  of  crops  or  the  apprehension  of  scar- 
city, can  never  be  determined  with  accuracy.  The  figures  we  have 
just  given  confirm  this  conclusion. 

8.  Information  of  an  unofficial  character*  which  we,  have  recently 
received  regarding  Java,  in  which  country  a  change  from  the  silver  to 
the  gold  standard  was  made  in  the  year  1875  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  15.625. 
shows  that  little  or  no  difficulty  was  encountered  in  substituting  a  gold 
for  a  silver  standard,  and,  although  a  gold  standard  is  now  in  force 
there,  the  currency  employed  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  silver  cur- 
rency, and  that  great  prosperity  prevails  under  the  gold  standard. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  your  lordship  should  ask  the  Gtovem- 
ment  of  Holland  for  ftirther  information  on  this  x>oint. 
We  have;  eto.| 

Lansdownb. 

BOBERTS. 

p.  p.  HUTOHINS. 

D.  Barbour. 
A.  E.  Miller. 
H.  Braokenburt. 
0.  H.  T.  Crosthwaitb. 


[iBalMiires  in  Ko.  10.] 

VmU  By  Mr.  J.B.  (yCoMTf  A$H»tant  Secretary  to  the  Govemmeni  of  India  in  the  Depmrim 

ment  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 

LEVELS  OF  PRICES. 

The  ten  tahlee  attached  to  this  note  give  a  general  and  snmmary  view  of  the  cohtm 
of  wholesale  prices  of  imports  and  exports,  and  of  retail  prices  of  food  grains,  sinoe 
1861,  with  some  exceptions  where  prices  are  not  available  as  far  back  as  that  year. 

The  variations  in  wholesale  prices  in  Tables  Nos.  I  and  II  are  taken  fit>m  tables 
Nds.  14  and  17  in  the  ninth  issne  of  the  tables  of  prices  and  wages,  annaaJly  published 

_____ 
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by  this  Department.  There  are  two  exceptions :  the  variations  in  the  price  of  rice 
at  RaDffoon  have  been  compnted  from  a  statement  of  prices  specially  obtained  from 
the  collector  of  customs,  and  the  variations  in  the  price  of  opiom  have  been  c<Mn- 
pnted  from  the  tables  in  Part  III  of  the  finance  and  revenue  accounts. 

The  variations  in  retail  prices  in  tables  Nos.  Ill  to  IX  have  been  computed  from 
Table  No.  12  in  the  ninth  issue  of  prices  and  wages.  The  stations  selected  for  each 
grain  represent  each  tract  of  the  whole  area  over  which  the  grain  is  largely  giO¥m 
and  consumed. 

Table  No.  X  is  a  summary  of  Tables  Nos.  Ill  to  IX. 

In  all  the  tables  the  years  have  been  grouped  in  quinquennial  periods. 

In  the  tables  of  wholesale  prices^  the  price  of  March,  1873,  has  been  taken  to  repre- 
sent 100,  and  the  figures  represent  in  most  cases  the  prices  in  January  of  each  year; 
Where  no  quotation  existed  for  that  month,  the  next  nearest  month  has  been  taken. 
Opium  is  an  exception,  all  the  figures  being  averages  for  the  year  based  on  monthly 
returns.    Rangoon  rice  is  also  an  exception,  as  above  mentioned. 

In  the  tables  of  retail  prices  the  average  price  for  the  year  1873  represents  100, 
and  all  the  figures  are  averages  for  the  year  deduced  from  returns  received  and  pub- 
lished twice  a  month. 

WHOUBAALB  PBIGBS. 

The  variations  in  theprices  of  imports  and  exports  in  Tables  I  and  n  are  based 
on  the  price  in  March,  1873,  which  was  taken  to  represent  100. 

Imports, — ^The  articles  selected  represent  in  themselves  about  one-third  of  the  total 
import  trade,  but  they  may  really  be  taken  to  represent  a  great  deal  more,  for  the 
variations  in  the  prices  of  gray  shirtings  not  only  represent  the  variations  in  the 
trade  in  unbleached,  but  also  in  bleached  and  coloured  goods :  and  the  variations  in 
the  prices  of  iron  represent  also  the  variations  in  the  prices  oi  hardware,  machinery, 
and  mill  work,  and  railway  material.  The  selected  articles  may  probaoly  be  taken 
as  representative  of  at  least  half  of  the  import  trade,  the  half  in  question  being  the 

£ortion  which  most  nearly  concerns  the  people  at  large.  For  the  remaining  hidf 
krgely  consists  of  articles  which  are  either  not  primary  necessities,  or  do  not  enter 
into  general  consumption  except  by  the  European  population,  or  are  consumed  in 
such  small  quantities  as  to  have  no  material  importance  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  people. 

It  may  be  taken,  then,  that  imports  generally  have  fallen  since  1873  in  rupee  price 
96  per  cent  in  the  case  of  cotton  goods,  from  36  to  43  per  cent  in  the  case  of  cotton 
yams,  36  per  cent  in  the  case  of  iron,  and  28  per  cent  in  the  case  of  copper.  Another 
article — kerosene  oil — for  which  we  have  no  figures  before  1888,  has  fallen  since  that 
year  by  24  per  cent  in  the  case  of  American  oil,  and  19  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Bnssian 
oil.    This  article  is  now  assuming  some  importance  in  native  domestic  economy. 

It  should  be  noted,  as  regards  cotton  ffoods  and  yams,  that  the  hiffh  level  of  price 
recorded  in  the  periods  1861  to  1865  and  1866  to  1870  was  caused  by  the  immense 
inflation  in  the  price  of  cotton  which  took  place  during  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States. 

ExporU, — In  the  list  of  exports  we  fijid  that  the  under-mentioned  articles,  which 
are  all  of  importance,  have  fallen  in  price :  Cotton,  raw ;  cotton  yam,  hides,  indigo, 
opium,  tea.    Cotton  cloth  has  remained  stationary. 

The  course  of  the  prices  of  these  articles  since  1887  is  shown  below  (prices  in  Jan- 
uary of  each  year,  except  for  opium,  for  which  the  average  of  the  year  is  taken) : 


Cotton,  broach 

Cotton  yarnA,  20* ... 

Cotton.  Tcloth 

Hides,  cuw 

Qidi^Koo4-.. 

Opinm,  Bengal 

Opium,  Malwa 

Tea,  Kood  Souchong 


1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

189L 

85 

05 

03 

96 

84 

% 

74 

79 

74 

70 

77 

77 

77 

77 

87 

76 

76 

72 

85 

70 

82 

08 

7^ 

8B 

84 

85 

91 

88 

n 

M 

100 

08 

88 

•7 

55 

60 

6a 

60 

60 

1802. 


15 
66 
77 
66 

n 

m 

88 

41 


It  may  be  noted,  as  regards  hides  and  skins^  that  they  fluctuate  in  price  with 
Bonal  vicissitudes.  In  a  bad  season  when  prices  of  food  grains  rise  high  the  priceo 
of  hides  fall,  the  mortality  being  larse  or  cultivators  being  compelled  by  distMS  to 
^ell  their  cattle.    In  good  seasons  hides  are  scarcer  and  prices  rise. 

Three  articles  of  minor  importance— saltpetre,  shell-lac,  and  raw  silk — ^have  also 
iaUen.    Bhell-lao  has  risen  in  price  in  the  present  year,  but  it  is  a  highly  speciil»- 
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tiTe  trade,  with  great  flactnations  in  prices.    The  yariations  for  these  three  artl- 
eles  are  as  follows : 


1861-*05. 

186ft.70. 

187l-'75. 

1878-'8a 

1881-'85. 

1888-*90. 

188L 

1881 

Sftltpfitrff 

104 
87 

78 

46 

107 

91 

114 

88 

83 
83 
74 

82 
83 
71 

88 
65 
82 

80 
87 
78 

0 

8hell-lM),  middUnff 

M 

SQk.nw  Saniah. 

94 

The  articles  which  have  risen  in  price  are  rice,  wheat,  linseed,  jate,  and  gnnny 
hags.  The  coarse  of  prices  of  these  articles  in  the  last  six  years  is  set  oat  in  the 
statement  below : 


Wheat  (Bombay) . 
Wheat  (Calcutta). 
Bioe  (Moonghy)  ... 

Su)e  (Ballam) 

XibiBead  (Bombay) 
Llnaeed  (Calontta) 

Jute  (picked) 

Jute  (ordinary) .... 
Gnany  bags ....... 


1887. 

1888. 

18B.. 

189a 

189L 

97 

100 

108 

90 

•8 

.    88 

88 

80 

81 

87 

108 

110 

181 

144 

147 

106 

U5 

144 

164 

143 

97 

104 

112 

111 

103 

101 

05 

U2 

109 

97 

1B7 

168 

102 

197 

126 

118 

141 

203 

186 

116 

86 

126 

126 

118 

93 

1808. 


U8 
108 
168 
168 
UO 
112 
238 
281 
182 


The  general  rise  of  price  of  these  articles  in  1892  is  dne  to  special  and  exceptional 
reasons,  and,  except  as  regards  rice,  it  cannot  be  said  that  prices  show  any  distinct 
tendency  to  a  permanent  rise.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of 
rice  (which  has  shown  a  distinct  upward  tendency  since  1887)  and  Jate,  all  the 
important  staples  of  the  export  trade  haye  either  not  increased  or  haTs  fallen  in 
price. 

BXTAIL  PRICSB. 

If  we  take  the  coarse  of  the  wholesale  prices  at  Calcntta  and  Bombay  to  &irly 
represent  the  course  of  the  prices  obtained  by  the  producer,  it  seems  clear  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rice  grower  and  jute  grower,  the  producer  does  not  receiye  an 
increasing  price  for  his  goods.  Bat,  while  this  is  the  case,  the  consumer  has  cer- 
tainly good  reason  to  complain  in  recent  years  of  the  increasing  price  of  food-grains. 
From  lable  No.  X  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  marked  correspondence  between  the 
fluctnations  in  periods  and  in  degree  of  the  different  food-grains.  Ragi  is  an  excep- 
tion only  as  regards  the  degree  of  fluctuation,  the  rise  and  fall  being  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  other  food-grains.  This  grain  is  produced  on  a  relatively  small  area  con- 
fined mainly  to  the  Nizam^s  territory  and  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  Madras. 
When  the  crop  fails,  there  is  no  ra^  to  be  imported  fh>m  elsewhere,  and  the  price  at 
onee  flies  up  to  a  great  height,  as  in  1866  and  again  in  1877  and  1878.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  consumption  being  as  local  as  the  production,  a  good  harvest  following  a  bad 
one  sends  the  price  down  as  fast  as  it  rose.  With  other  grains  the  case  is  different. 
Kach  of  them  being  of  fairly  general  consumption  over  large  areas,  when  the  crop 
of  a  grain  fails  in  one  place  it  can  generally  be  supplement^  by  the  importation  or 
stocks  of  the  same  ^ain  from  other  places,  and  thus  prices  do  not  rise  or  fall  so  rap- 
idly, nor  are  the  limits  of  the  fluctnations  so  wide  as  is  the  case  with  ragi.  A 
diagram  of  the  prices  of  rice,  wheat,  Jawar,  and  bafra,  shows  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence between  tne  periods  and  the  degree  of  their  fluctuations,  and  this  is  also  the 
ease,  though  in  not  quite  the  same  degree,  with  gram  and  barley. 

In  all  these  grains  we  find,  as  the  result  of  seasonal  vicissitudes,  a  low  level  of 
price  in  the  periods  1861-^65, 1871--'75, 188W85;  and  a  higher  level  of  price  in  the 
periods  intervening,  namely,  1866-^70,  1876-'80,  1886-'90,  and  i^in  in  1891.  The  last 
three  vears,  1889, 1890,  and  1891,  have  been  years  of  high  prices.  The  year  1891  was 
a  good  wheat  year,  but  the  abnormal  demand  in  Europe  caused  an  export  of  ap wards 
otoO  per  cent  more  than  the  average  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  the  rise  of 
vrices  in  Europe  was  reflected  in  Indian  retail  prices.  There  was  also  a  large  demand 
ibr  rice  in  India,  owing  to  scarcity,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Prices  still 
continue  high  (July,  1^2)  for  wheat  and  rice  all  over  India.  In  Northern  India  tha 
prices  of  Jawar,  bajra,  gram,  and  barley,  have  fallen  somewhat,  but  in  Peninsular 
India  the  prices  of  Jawar,  b^jra,  and  ragi,  as  well  as  of  wheat  and  rice,  oontinae 
very  high. 

J.  £.  CCONOB. 

6th  September,  1882. 
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Ko.  S.--VariaHon$  in  the  retail  price  ofrioeeinoe  1861 — Contiiiaed. 

[Price  in  1873=d00.] 
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No.  4.— FariattoiM  in  the  price  of  wheat  ekiee  1861. 


[Prioeofl878==100.] 
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No.  4. — Variation$  in  tht  prioe  of  wheat  tiiiotf  1861 — Continued. 

[Price  of  1873=rl00.] 
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No.  5. — Variatwn9  in  the  prioe  of  Jawar  einoe  1861. 

[Price  of  1873  =  100.] 
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No.  6.— ForMUioM  im  iheprioe  of  Bt^ra  tUkMlMSX. 

[FriMoriflre=lM.] 
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103 

102 

129 

114 

181 

134 

199 

142 

1881 

78 
77 
80 
71 
72 

76 
81 
86 

78 

74 

120 
110 
114 
110 
07 

110 

103 

104 

.    101 

82 

129 
116 
104 
106 
115 

154 
92 
56 
48 
54 

123 
121 
124 
136 
141 

06 

1882 

72 

1883 

87 

1884 

94 

1885 

106 

Areiage 

78 

79 

uo 

100 

114 

81 

129 

85 

1888 

98 

96 
128 

98 
108 

83 
100 
136 
111 
104 

115 
142 
152 
126 
132 

108 
134 
143 
122 
129 

141 
199 
185 
174 
164 

79 
149 
149 
113 

90 

144 
149 
162 
168 
140 

90 

1887 

79 

1888 

88 

1889 

97 

1890 

98 

Avenge 

103 

107 

183 

ir 

173 

116 

152 

69 

1891 

122 

143 

163 

151 

211 

133 

138 

92 

Teen. 

Ahmed- 
nager. 

Bombay. 

Abmed- 
abad. 

Jabalpnr. 

Bellazy. 

ICadna. 

Saiem. 

83 
129 
172 
170 

96 

Ill 
106 
141 
197 
178 

108 
98 
216 
272 
177 

88 
89 
96 
91 
123 

Ill 
107 
129 
212 
214 

121 

1882 

115 

100 

1884 

89 

112 

Averege  •  •  •  •  ■  • 

180 

147 

174 

93 

155 

106 

1886 

106 
147 
98 
156 
126 

188 
152 
147 
157 
138 

110 
133 
182 
205 
197 

157 
123 
123 
157 
115 

247 

287 

143 

96 

99 

148 

1887 

196 

1888 

140 

1889 

120 

81 

110 

127 

158 

155 

135 

174 

81 

141 

1871 

160 

168 

100 

78 

87 

124 

129 

100 

84 

89 

155 

115 

100 

88 

89 

1872 

138 

100 

113 

85 

125 

WO 

91 

111 

71 

100 

118 

88 

JOO 

1874 

106 

96 

ATeraira -. 

118 

105 

109 

1 

108 

86 

102 

1 

81 
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Ymxs. 

▲limad- 
nagar. 

Bonbfty. 

Ahmad, 
abad. 

Jabalpvr. 

Ballary. 

Madxaa. 

Salam. 

Ig76 

186 
849 
235 
229 
171 

106 
168 
169 
156 
120 

101 
179 
209 
188 
96 

82 

117 

186 

182 

95 

147 
286 
222 
167 
117 

185 
221 
182 
121 
101 

121 

1877 

825 

1878 

211 

1879 

149 

1880 ••.-. 

122 

891 

141 

158 

124 

188 

152 

186 

1881 

92 
106 
186 
158 
145 

87 

08 

104 

111 

110 

86 
123 
129 
108 
111 

75 
98 
88 

91 
77 

81 

93 

82 

112 

lU 

91 
84 
86 
88 

101 

95 

1882 

99 

1883 

87 

1884 

97 

1885 

122 

ATcnute ...> ... 

128 

102 

111 

85 

96 

90 

100 

1886 

132 
185 
165 
186 
148 

109 
117 
128 
125 
116 

118 
130 
146 
130 
112 

102 
92 
106 
117 
107 

104 

95 

95 

122 

122 

114 

1887 

80 

1888 

98 

104 

1890 

101 

ATonn.  ..•>.«•>•>--■. 

152 

118 

127 

105 

107 

101 

********* 

uoi 

140 

117 

123 

120 

140 

126 

No.  7. — Variatiam  in  ike  price  of  ragi  tinee  186U 

[Price  of  1878=100.] 


Yean. 

BeOaty. 

Xedras. 

Salem. 

Tean. 

Bellaiy. 

Madrae. 

Salem. 

1861 

126 
U9 
146 
288 
225 

142 

140 
122 
105 
124 

1876 

191 
859 
274 
187 
120 

160 
272 
226 
145 
.  U9 

157 

1862 

1877 

864 

18(13 

1878 

251 

1864 

1879 

174 

1865 

1880 

141 

ATeiage 

ATerage.... 
1881 

171 

127 

226 

184 

217 

279 
834 

164 
104 
106 

171 
246 
180 
151 
120 

97 
103 

96 
114 
127 

100 
94 
99 

96 
109 

101 

1866. 

1882 

98 

1867 

1883 

94 

1868 

1884 

99 

I860 

1885 

118 

1870                       

96 

ATerage — 

1886 

Arerage 

167 

99 

103 

197 

96 

174 

1 

113 
100 
94 
101 
114 

104 

98 

97 

102 

109 

118 
06 

80 

86 

JOO 

88 
122 

57 

63 

KO 

114 

110 

1887 

1871. 

1888 

07 

1872 

1889 

106 

1873 

WO 
116 
U4 

18B0 

106 

1874 

1891 

1875 

104 

102 

102 

ATsrafe 

97 

110 

88 

184 

189 

141 
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Tmn. 

Cftwn« 
pore. 

ICoof  lit. 

IMbi. 

Aauit- 

MT. 

Bawal- 
pindi. 

ohi. 

lalMl- 
p«r. 

p«r. 

Biripii. 

1881 

107 
73 
88 
92 

lot 

76 
58 
86 

66 
109 

170 
77 
88 
89 

105 

161 
74 
76 
90 
99 

160 
76 
69 
78 
94 

89 

ft 
89 
78 

88 

87 
81 
76 
88 
U4 

74 
88 
86 

71 
128 

88 

77 
185 
187 
187 

41 

1882 

47 

1868 

86 

1884 

164 

1866 

101 

A,v6ra|^ .... 

89 

71 

101 

98 

to 

80 

86 

86 

116 

72 

1866 

120 
107 
73 
152 
124 

187 
89 

78 
189 
102 

93 

116 

97 

217 

164 

99 
177 
129 
231 
148 

88 

117 
150 
280 
162 

131 
188 
206 
281 
804 

UO 

74 

07 

118 

146 

178 
102 
119 
178 
163 

197 
197 
148 
161 
118 

218 

1867 

190 

1868 

147 

I860 

281 

1870 

219 

Ay0ni{^6 .... 

115 

101 

187 

157 

167 

192 

168 

148 

184 

2U 

1871 

118 

117 

100 

94 

90 

116 

164 

100 

84 

96 

147 
89 

100 
74 
72 

108 

182 

KO 

98 

84 

80 
88 
100 
95 
66 

104 

117 

100 

86 

79 

121 

1872 

90 
100 
103 

78 

94 
U» 
197 

66 

106 

100 

99 

98 

118 

1873 

JO0 

1874 

96 

1876 

88 

ATenge  — 

92 

02 

99 

104 

UO 

96 

96 

86 

87 

104 

1876 

62 

96 

160 

150 

102 

54 
86 

153 

134 

92 

■ 

77 

98 

161 

164 

126 

70 
88 

160 
157 
128 

71 

77 

166 

186 

148 

71 
106 
211 
267 
206 

88 

110 
142 
141 
118 

88 
101 
194 
179 

99 

78 
108 
189 
106 
121 

68 

1877 

81 

1878 

184 

1879 

236 

1880 

171 

▲▼eng* 

U4 

104 

126 

119 

129 

170 

119 

127 

186 

158 

1881 

91 
81 
75 
77 
77 

80 
82 
74 
83 

77 

117 
107 
101 
100 
90 

116 
109 
106 
108 
88 

187 
88 

81 
76 
86 

154 

106 

80 

66 

76 

S 
87 

86 

80 

81 

70 
75 
81 
80 
79 

80 
85 

to 

88 
84 

146 

1882 

106 

1883 

119 

1884 

151 

1885 

165 

ATenge 

80 

79 

103 

108 

92 

86 

88 

77 

85 

137 

1886 

76 
88 

106 
93 

105 

67 
80 
97 
92 
104 

92 
121 
121 
109 
129 

86 
114 
116 
104 
122 

97 
182 
189 
108 
121 

90 
125 
182 
104 
113 

88 

192 

107 

90 

100 
110 
110 
126 
116 

101 
109 
106 
100 

no 

168 

1887 

162 

1888 

200 

1889 

221 

1890 

183 

ATorago .... 

94 

88 

114 

108 

120 

113 

»• 

112 

107 

187 

1891 

188 

114 

189 

181 

148 

184 

107 

122 

184 

172 

Ko.  d.—Variationi  in  the  price  of  harUy  eiMe  1861. 

[Prtoo  of  1878=100.] 


Toara. 

Pallia. 

Cawn- 
pora. 

Fyiabad. 

IfOOilti. 

DdU. 

^Li^DIUBHk* 

Bawal. 

XaraoUL 

1861 

68 
64 

44 
41 
80 

97 
58 

52 
77 
95 

66 

47 
51 
66 

88 

145 
68 
59 
88 
98 

188 
84 
88 
82 

97 

118 

81 

94 

121 

116 

88 
87 
49 
83 
88 

75 

1862 

102 

1863 

18 

1864 

124 

1865. 

151 

Arerage 

66 

76 

60 

89 

94 

106 

57 

041 

1866. 

130 
70 
63 

121 
80 

106 
76 
72 

140 
90 

102 
65 

88 

109 

85 

98 

88 

83 

157 

115 

88 

89 

89 

169 

114 

94 
121 
185 
288 
173 

72 

78 

185 

197 

118 

92 

1867 

87 

1868 

85 

1889 

87 

1870 

ISO 

Ayerage 

93 

97 

87 

109 

110 

188 

108 

96 

1871. 

85 
82 

m 

116 

74 

70 
88 

100 
99 
71 

50 
85 
100 
96 
61 

83 

87 

WO 

104 

93 

90 
90 
300 
98 
80 

106 
125 
100 
80 
107 

186 
118 

88 

It 

136 

1872 

199 

18TO .... 

109 

1874 

Ul 

1875 

96 

J^rtn^ 

91 

86 

82 

93 

94 

107 

96 

119 
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Ko.  9. — VariaHan9  in  iheprioe  of  barley  Hnoe  1861 — Continued. 

[Price  of  1873=100.] 


Tent. 

PttlhA. 

Cawu- 
pore. 

Fysftlwd. 

Meerut. 

DelU. 

Amritmr. 

Bawal. 
pindi. 

XanoliL 

1878 

70 

87 

138 

122 

88 

54 

00 
118 
103 

81 

64 

85 
121 

08 
78 

80 
101 
141 
141 
108 

77 

88 

186 

180 

107 

101 
01 
148 
808 
160 

00 

75 

105 

222 

106 

108 

1877 

128 

1878 

148 

1870 

176 

1880 

188 

▲renf* 

100 

80 

88 

114 

100 

138 

133 

187 

1881 

84 
88 

83 

107 
02 

76 
78 
77 
71 
88 

80 
78 
76 
78 
71 

00 

UO 

100 

110 

85 

07 
102 
100 
102 

76 

121 

01 

07 

100 

102 

131 
81 
66 
66 
66 

117 

1882 

116 

1883 

110 

1884 

S4 

iS..:::::.::::.... 

lis 

ATen^^e 

88 

74 

74 

101 

06 

102 

78 

118 

1888 

88 
88 

108 
110 
118 

74 
08 

105 

07 

UO 

88 

87 
100 
100 
106 

03 
125 
182 
U3 
185 

01 
134 
135 
114 
133 

108 
168 
175 
130 
141 

72 

125 

182 

76 

78 

120 

1887 

188 

186 

1880 

188 

128 

101 

00 

08 

120 

121 

148 

07 

180 

110 

118 

lis 

148 

141 

180 

103 

187 

No.  10.— ForkiMoflw  in  the  price  0/  the  oomh  food  ffraUu  mmHonod  in  TdbU$  No9.  S^. 

[Prioeof  1878ail00.] 

fNoTB.— In  this  taUe  the  srvnge  hM  been  taken  of  the  prioee  st  the  sUttone  mentioBed  in  the  ftire- 
going  tables  in  regard  to  each  gmn.  Thie  average  may  oe  taken  to  repreeent  the  general  level  of 
price  of  each  gndn  in  the  tracts  where  it  is  most  largely  prodaced  and  consumed.]    . 


Yeaia. 

Sioe. 

Wheat. 

Jawar. 

Bi^za. 

Bagi. 

Qnm. 

Barley. 

1861-'66 

100 
130 
102 
140 
118 
186 
140 

108 
188 

85 
127 

06 
117 
186 

122 
140 
100 
148 
06 
122 
188 

120 
181 
102 
147 
00 
122 
187 

140 

186 

02 

200 

103 
103 
188 

88 

140 
08 

180 
88 

114 

120 

88 

1886-'70 

108 

1871-75 

06 

1876-'80 

113 

188W86 

88 

]888-'00 

lis 

1801 

181 

Ko.  16. 

The  goffemment  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India^  Simla^  UHh 

October  J  1892j  No.  J379. 

My  Lobb  :  We  have  the  hononr  to  acknowledfi^e  the  receipt  of  your 
]ordshix)^s  despatch  No.  159  (financial),  dated  25th  August,  1892,  on  the 
subject  of  the  memorial  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  dispatch  was  supplied  to  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  we  now  transmit,  for  your  lordship's  consideration,  copy  of 
a  further  communication  which  Mr.  Mackay  has  addressed  to  us. 
We  havei  &ii^ 

Lansbownx. 

BOBEBTS. 

p.  p.  HuTCHnra. 
D.  Ba^oxjb. 

A.  E.  MiLLEB. 

H.  Beackenbubt. 

O.  H.  T.  Ob.o^'IB.^  hXTi^ 
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[Xnelosuns  in  No.  IC] 
No.  1. 

.PVom  J.  L,  Maehafi,  mq,,  preaideni,  Indian  CurrmMjf  A9§oeiaikmf  to  ihe  MeoreUtry  to 
the  Government  of  Indita,  finance  and  oommeroe  department,  let  October,  1892, 

Sir:  I  have  the  hononr  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  No.  3998  A  of  29th 
nltimo,  enclosing  a  despatch  ftom  the  secretary  of  state  replying  to  my  letter  which 
accompanied  copy  of  the  petition  of  this  association  addressed  to  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  which  yon  were  good  enough  to  transmit  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  his 
information. 

2.  In  the  third  paragraph  of  his  lordship's  despatch  a  regret  is  expressed  that  the 
Currency  Association  did  not  state  its  views  generally  on  the  possible  effecto  on 
trade  and  prices  of  "  the  measure  it  proposes." 

3.  I  would  respectfully  point  out  that  the  petition  suggests  two-  alternative 
courses,  either  bimetallism  or  a  gold  standard  for  India. 

4.  BimetalliBm  has  already  been  so  amply  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  that  it  was 
considered  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  statements  of  fact  and  theory  connected  tiiere- 
with,  as  they  must  be  familiar  to  his  lordship  and  his  advisers. 

5.  As  to  the  possible  effect  on  trade  and  prices  which  would  follow  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  ffold  standard,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that,  if  his  lordship  desires 
to  secure  further  expert  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  same  may  be  readily  obtained 
at  home,  and  I  would  add  that  the  various  questions  involved  have  lUready  been 
largely  aiscussed  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1886.  A  section  of  that 
commission  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  fall  in  prices  in  England  was  "mainly  due 
to  circumstances  independent  of  changes  in  the  production  of  or  demand  for  the 
precious  metals  or  the  altered  relation  of  silver  to  gold,"  and,  as  Her  Mi^esty's  Gov- 
ernment have  taken  no  steps  to  introduce  bimetallism,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they 
adopted  this  view.  They  can  have  no  reason,  therefore,  to  fear  that  the  introduction 
of  a  gold  standard  into  India  will  injuriously  affect  prices,  as  the  change  fix>m  silver 
to  gold  could  be  made  at  approximately  the  market  rate  of  the  day,  and  the  addi- 
tional demand  for  gold  would  be  much  less  than  the  additional  demand  cauaed  by 
the  measures  for  the  demonetisation  of  silver  which  began  in  1873. 

6.  I  would  add  that  those  who  favour  a  gold  standard  hold  that  to  retain  as  a  stand- 
ard of  value  a  metal  which,  in  its  relation  to  gold,  is  constantly  fluctuating  and 
persistently  depreciating,  is  opposed  to  the  principles  on  which  the  theory  and 

Sractice  of  currency  are  based.  Even  if  most  of  our  commercial  relations  and  all  our 
nancial  obligations  were  not  with  England,  which  has  a  gold  standard,  no  good 
arguments  can  be  found  for  the  retention  of  the  silver  standard  unless  it  can  be  re- 
stored to  the  stable  position  which  it  formerly  occupied.  The  retention  of  the  silver 
standard  in  India,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  politically  inexpedient  and  un- 
justifiable. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  change  in  the  standard  of  value 
from  silver  to  gold  will  injuriously  affect  trade  or  prices  in  India,  any  more  than 
the  change  injuriously  affected  trade  and  prices  in  the  countifios  of  the  Latin  Union, 
in  Germany,  and  in  Java.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  ordinary,  courae  of  prices  has  not 
been  violently  interfered  with  in  those  countries,  where  the  silver  coinage  is  retained 
at  a  ratio  to  gold  considerably  higher  than  that  proposed  for  India,  it  seems  clear 
that  there  is  greater  reason  for  holding  that  Indian  prices  will  not  be  affected.  In 
India  rupees  will  remain  rupees,  and  the  producer  and  consumer  will  regulate  the 
prices  asKed.  and  paid,  as  hitherto,  by  supply  and  demand. 

7.  In  a  previous  letter  I  had  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  petition  of  this 
association  had  received  8,000  signatures,  and  I  have  to  state  that  it  has  now 
received  16,868,  more  than  half  being  those  of  educated  natives.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  send  you,  for  the  information  of  Gk>vemment  and  the  secretary  of  state, 
80  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  association  held  at  Calcutta, 
on  25th  August  last,  at  which  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  carried : 

"That  this  meeting  views  with  alarm  the  condition  into  which  the  currency  of 
this  country  is  drining,  in  relation  to  gold,  and  the  crisis  which  seems  to  be 
approaching,  and  it  desires  to  place  on  record  its  opinion  that  the  Government  of 
India  should  take  such  steps  as  they  may  think  expedient,  in  the  general  interests 
of  the  country,  to  arrest  further  depreciation,  pending  the  results  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  conference  about  to  sit  in  Europe." 

In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  the  secretary  of  state  that  it  is  open  to  the 
Government  of  India  to  repeal  or  modify  the  currency  system  of  this  oonntrv  with- 
out Parliamentary  sanction,  provided  the  previous  sanction  of  Her  Mt^esty's  Gov- 
ernment shall  have  been  given  to  the  proposed  measure,  I  venture  to  hope  that  his 
excellency  the  viceroy^n  council  may,  without  delay,  apply  for  the  permission  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  introduce  a  measure  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
arresting  further  depreciation  in  the  gold  value  of  the  currency  of  India,  pending 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  conference  about  to  sit  in  £uroi>e. 
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8.  Since  writing  the  forej^oing  parag^phs  I  have  been  informed  that  a  committee 
will  be  appointed  in  London  to  consider  the  expediency  of  modifying  the  Indian 
currency  act.  I  trust  this  means  that  the  proposal  for  introducing  a  gold  standard 
into  India  will  now  receive  a  thorough  examination.  If  so,  the  announcement  will 
be  received  with  satisfaction  throughout  the  country,  and  it  will  tend  to  allay  the 
feeling  of  despair  which  was  taking  possession  of  all  classes  in  regard  to  the  cos- 
rency  prospects  of  India. 


No.  2. 


INDIAH  CURBRNOT  AbSOOIATIOK— PUBLIC  MkETINO  IN  THB  TOWN  HaLL,  CALCUTTA, 

25th  August,  1892. 

Mr.  Mackay,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said : 

Gsntlbmen  :  I  have  to  present  to  you  the  first  report  of  the  central  committee  of 
the  Indian  Currency  Association.  Our  object  in  patting  forward  this  re])ort  now  la 
to  acquaint  the  members  of  the  association  throughout  the  country  witli  wliat  has 
been  done,  what  is  being  done,  and  what  it  is  intended  to  do  to  carry  out  tlioir  aims. 

I  am  sorry  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  publish  the  report  earlier,  but  yon  are 
aware  that  in  a  country  like  India  it  is  difficult  to  get  public  meetings  arranged  and 
to  collect  signatures  as  quickly  as  at  home,  and  to  this  I  must  ask  you  to  attribute 
the  delay. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  yon  by  entering  upon  another  lengthy  discussion  of 
the  eurrenoy  question.  Almost  all  that  it  is  possible  to  say  on  the  subject  has 
already  been  said,  and  I  think  every  argnment  against  our  views  has  been  satis- 
factorily auMwerea.  But  there  are  one  or  two  proposals  which  have  lately  been  put 
forward  as  likely  to  effect  a  better  remedy  than  the  one  we  pn^oae,  to  which  I  will 
refer. 

BUBST  UP  THS  LAND  8STTLEMBNT8. 

One  gentleman  told  me  the  other  day  that  Government's  proper  course  now  was  to 
break  up  the  permanent  settlement  in  Bengal,  to  greatly  reduce  the  length  of  the 
settlements  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  as  silver  falls  in  value  to  increase  the 
land  rents.  Gentlemen,  that  such  proposals  should  be  seriously  made  in  a  country 
like  India  serves  to  demonstrate  the  severe  nature  of  the  disease  from  which  we  are 
suffering. 

The  same  gentleman  said,  "Look  how  India  will  gain  if  the  rupee  falls  to  six- 
pence. She  has  borrowed  a  hundred  crores  in  silver  and  the  cheaper  silver  becomes 
the  loss  she  has  ^ot  to  pay.''  But,  gentlemen,  when  we  consider  that  our  revenue  is 
raised  in  silver,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  advantage  will  accrue,  or  how  the 
people's  impoverishment  will  be  the  conntiy's  gain,  and  I  deny  the  advantage  of 
ruining  the  public  creditor  by  depreciating  the  standard  of  value. 

Another  gentleman,  who  would  still  cling  to  silver,  says:  '^Abolish  pensions,  or 
pay  them,  as  well  as  furlough  allowances,  in  rupees,"  In  other  words,  gentlemen, 
go'through  the  insolvency  court,  get  a  discharge,  and  start  afresh! 

THB   "standard"  AND  THB  "BCONOMIST." 

Gentlemen,  we  have  got  so  far  that  our  proposals  and  our  petition  have  been 
noticed  at  home.  The  "Standard"  and  the  "Economist"  have  had  articles  upon 
ne.  As  these  papers  are  among  the  btrongest  supporters  of  the  gold  standard  for 
England  and  other  Western  nations,  one  would  naturally  expect  that  they  would 

five  their  support  in  advocating  a  gold  standard  for  India,  but  it  is  not  so.  They 
eny  to  a  great  extent  the  existence  of  the  alleged  evils,  they  pour  cold  water  on  the 
idea  of  a  gold  standard  for  India,  they  expatiate  on  the  merits  and  compensations  of  a 
depreciating  standard,  and,  as  I  read  through  their  articles,  I  expected  every  moment 
to  find  them  advocating  a  silver  standard  for  England,  and  urging  the  English 
people  to  secure  without  delay  the  unmixed  blessing  of  a  pound  sterling  which  is 
worth  only  ten  shillings !  But  they  do  not  take  this  plunge.  Silver  would  ruin 
England,  but  as  for  In£a  that  is  a  ilifferent  thing! 

LOMBARD  STftSBT. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  inconsistency. 
Lombard  street  fears  for  her  gold.  The  gold  reserve  in  England  is  extremely  small; 
if  India  a<lopts  a  gold  standard  there  will  undoubtedly  be  demands  of  some  impor- 
tance from  time  to  time  on  that  reserve,  and  Lombard  street  tears  the  temporary  rise 
of  the  rate  of  discount  and  disturbance  of  the  London  money  market  that  will  follow* 

S.  Mis.  23 ^29 
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I  blame  no  man  and  no  class  of  men  for  advocating  measures  which  they  believe  will 
advance  their  own  interests,  but  I  think  the  advocacy  should  be  open  and  above 
board. 

If  tbe  gold  standard  is  good  for  England,  France,  Germany,  Austro- Hungary,  and 
the  United  States,  why  must  it  bring  rniu  to  India?  I  have  as  yet  seen  no  answer 
tio  that  question  which  would  hold  water  for  a  moment,  because,  gentlemen,  there  it 
none.  If  the  silver  st«nndard  of  value  is  the  best,  let  us  all  have  silver;  if  gold  is  the 
best  let  us  all  have  gold ;  if  bimetallism  is  the  best  let  us  all  be  bimetallists.  But 
don't  let  us  follow  the  policy  of  Mr.  Facing-both-ways,  and  declare  that  the  gold 
standard  means  prosperity  in  the  West  and  ruin  in  the  East.  Gentlemen,  I  will  not 
waste  my  words  or  your  time  in  arguing  with  those  who  deny  or  seek  to  minimize 
the  evils  from  which  we  suffer.  They  are  obvious  to  all  of  us  who  are  present  here 
to-day,  and  these  evils  are  only  a  foretaste  of  what  we  must  experience,  if  the  oon- 
feren cc  comes  to  no  agreement,  and  the  United  States  ceases  to  purchase  silver.  This 
is  no  time  for  compromise  or  for  mincing  our  words,  and  we  must  force  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  the  Home  Government  to  act  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  '^  Economist''  accuses  me  of  holding  that  the  Government  of  India  can  fix  the 
gold  value  of  the  rupee  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  Gentlemen,  I  hold  no  such  opinion. 
What  I  do  hold  is  that,  if  the  fiee  coinage  of  silver  is  stonped,  the  f^old  value  of  the 
rupee  will  tend  to  rise,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  that  opinion.  It  is  within  my  ex- 
perience that,  if  the  supply  of  an  article  is  out  off  or  reduced,  the  value  of  that 
article  will  tend  to  rise,  and  I  have  not  come  across  any  authority  who  teaches  a 
different  doctrine.  The  "Economist''  dwells  upon  the  evils  of  the  painful  process 
by  which  the  rupee  would  be  raised  in  value.  Gentlemen,  we  have  had  experience 
of  the  nature  of  that  painful  process,  and  we  have  had  experience  of  another  painfhl 
process  by  which  the  rupee  falls  in  value,  and  it  is  because  we  are  tired  ofathese 
rises  and  falls  that,  failing  other  relief,  we  demand  a  gold  standard.  Nobody 
denies  that  there  will  be  a  disturbance  when  we  pass  from  the  silver  to  the  gold 
standard,  but  we  have  had  half  a  dozen  such  disturbances  already,  and,  it  we 
do  not  secure  either  bimetallism  or  a  ^old  standard,  we  shall  go  on  experiencing 
these  disturbances  from  time  to  time  till  the  day  of  jud^ent.  I  should  like  the 
'^Economist"  to  study  the  arguraenle  that  were  rsed  m  the  beginning  of  this 
century  when  England  had  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  and  when  attempts  were 
made  to  prevent  England  from  going  back  to  a  sound  metallio  standard.  Lombard 
street  came  to  the  front  on  that  occasion  as  she  is  doing  now,  and  declared  that  the 
Bank  of  England  notes  had  not  depreciated,  that  it  was  gold  that  had  appreciated, 
and  she  induced  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  put  its  name  to  a  report 
which  will  remain  a  monument  of  folly  till  the  end  of  time.  The  "Economist 
trots  out  the  old  and  exploded  fallacy  that  the  rates  of  interest  will  rise  if  the  rupee 
increases  in  gold  value.  Theory  and  experience  are  both  opposed  to  this  condition. 
Our  opponents  sometimes  say  tnat  they  learned  their  political  economy  long  ago, 
and  are  not  going  back  to  school  again.  Gentlemen,  there  is  such  a  thin^  as  forget- 
ting what  yon  have  learned  at  school,  and,  when  a  man  tells  me  that  an  increase  of 
the  value  of  the  standard  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  and  dis- 
eount,  I  must  ask  him  to  go  back,  not  necessarily  to  the  bullion  reports  and  to  ths 
writings  of  Ricardo,  but  to  some  elementary  treatise  on  political  economy  such  as 
he  will  dud  in  the  hands  of  the  schoolboys  of  the  present  day. 

NATIVES  AND  EUROPEANS,  OFFICIALS  AND  NON-OFFICIALS,  COMBINED  TOOBTHBR. 

This  association  is  neither  Anglo-Indian  nor  native;  it  includes  men  of  every 
class  and  of  every  creed  who  can  frame  an  idea  on  the  subject,  and  who  pay  their 
share  of  taxation  to  the  state,  and  whose  interests  are  affected  by  the  conditions 
of  the  currency.  For  the  first  time  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  country  we  find 
native  and  European,  the  non-ofiicial  and  the  official,  united  in  demanding  the  re- 
form of  our  currency  system.  Some  hesitate  to  go  so  far  as  to  propound  a  remedy, 
some  have  doubts  as  to  the  remedies  proposed,  but  all  alike  are  united  in  denounc- 
ing the  existing  system  and  in  desiring  the  change  which  we  desire,  however  that 
change  may  be  affected. 

''standard's"  proposal  TO  EFFECT  REMEDY  BT  REDUCING  HOME  CHAR6SS. 

The  "Standard"  tells  us  that  the  proposal  for  a  reform  of  the  currency  is  a 
nostrum,  and  that  the  real  thing  is  the  reduction  of  the  home  charges.  No  doubt 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  reduce  the  home  charges,  but  how  are  they  to  be  re- 
duced ?  Let  us  look  a  little  into  these  charges.  They  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
Just  under  16,000,0001.  this  year.  Of  this  sum  I  find  that  more  than  half  (8,138,0002.) 
represents  the  interest  on  ordinary  and  railway  debt. 

Of  course  we  could  reduce  that  as  Portugal  has  done,  by  repudiating,  but  you 
may  be  sure  that  Lombard  street  would  object!    The  next  it^  in  the  oharges  is 
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OTcr  4i  millions  (4,594,5002.)  on  acconnt  of  the  army,  and  229,000?.  for  special  de- 
fence works,  altogether  over  4,800,000?.  If  we  felt  inclined  to  reduce  the  army 
charge,  England  wonld  not  allow  it.  Here  we  have  in  these  items  13,000,000?.  out 
of  the  estimated  16,000,000?.  There  remain  then  3,000,000?.  Of  this  sum  2,000;000?. 
represents  leave  allowances  and  pensions. 

NATIYB  INSTEAD  OF  EUBOPKAN  ADMUilSTRATlON. 

It  is  clear  that  these  can  not  he  reduced,  except  hy  a  radical  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  administration,  namely,  the  substitution  of  native  for  European 
officials.  If  that  is  a  thing  desirable  in  itself  let  the  change  be  effected  by  aXl 
means,  but  at  least  twenty  vears  must  pass  before  any  appreciable  impression  is 
made  on  that  2,000,000?.,  and  after  twenty  years  we  might  possibly  save  half  the 
two  millions  annually.  Of  the  million  remaining,  more  than  half  is  absorbed  in 
salaries  and  expenses  in  England  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  touch.  We  may  often 
wish  that  we  had  no  India  Office,  and  could  manage  our  own  affairs,  but  wliile  we 
have  one  it  must  be  paid  for,  and  I  don't  think  you  are  likely  to  get  the  secretary 
of  state  himself  or  any  of  his  establishment  to  accept  1$.  2id.,  or  less,  instead  of 
two  shillings. 

APATHY  IN  ENGLAND. 

Such  articles  as  we  have  had  in  the  "Economist''  and  ''Standard"  illustrate  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  apparent  apathy  with  which  our  struggles  and  sufferings  are 
regarded  in  England.  We  must  iight  this  matter  out  for  ourselves,  and  we  must 
insist  on  the  Government  of  India  taking  action  before  it  is  too  late. 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  MOVEMENT  DONE  GOOD. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  a  fortunate  thing  for  our  movement  that  it  has  not  had 
universal  support,  because  had  such  been  the  case  the  currency  question  would 
have  attracted  less  attention  than  it  is  doing  to-day.  I  don't  say  we  have  had  any 
really  serious  opposition,  but  we  have  had  enough  to  keep  us  alive.  We  have  seen 
a  good  deal  written,  and  have  heard  a  good  deal  said,  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  will  surrouna  a  gold  standard  for  India.  Gentlemen,  none  of  us  deny  tnat 
there  may  be  trouble,  and  that  it  may  take  some  time  after  the  transfer  from  silver 
to  gold  is  effected  till  things  adjust  themselves,  but,  putting  aside  universal  bimetal- 
lism or  an  agreement  between  India  and  America  in  regard  to  silver,  neither  of  which 
is  likely  to  come  about,  will  those  who  condemn  the  proposed  gold  standard  pro- 
pound a  better  scheme?  If  so,  let  them  bring  it  forward  as  we  have  brought  for- 
ward ours.  They  have  given  us  a  sample  or  their  destructive  criticism,  let  them 
now  show  us  something  of  their  constructive  ability. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  an  honest  desire  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  of  our  difficulties  has  been  manifested  throughout  the  discussion  to  which 
our  proposals  have  led.  We  could  not  expect  that  a  proposal  to  change  India's 
standard  of  value  from  silver  to  gold  would  be  universally  caccepted  without  demur 
or  without  some  expression  of  misgiving.  To  begin  with,  there  are  without  doubt  a 
number  of  people  who  have  done  very  well  for  themselves  in  this  country,  despite 
the  fluctuating  standard  of  value,  and  there  are  others  who  more  or  less  live  by  the 
fluctuations  in  silver.  There  are  also  a  number  of  people  engaged  in  enterprises 
which  have  probably  gained  to  some  extent  by  the  depreciation  of  silver,  and  who, 
while  admitting  that  a  day  of  reckoning  must  come,  would  be  prepared  to  see  it 
postponed  a  little  longer.  But,  while  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  jute  and  cot- 
ton manufacturing,  in  tea  planting,  and  other  like  industries  may  see  advantages 
in  still  being  able  to  pay  our  labour  in  the  depreciated  white  metal,  we  feel  that 
there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  gullibility  of  the  coolie,  and  that  the  impossibility  of 
filling  his  stomach  with  his  wa^es  must  eventually  lead  to  a  readjustment.  From  a 
purely  selfish  standpoint,  therelore,  we  think  the  time  has  come  when  the  deprecia- 
tion of  our  currency  should  be  arrested,  and,  as  this  is  impossible  whOe  we  retain  a 
silver  basis,  we  are  determined,  failing  an  international  agreement  to  rehabilitate 
silver,  to  seek  the  standard  of  every  other  civilized  country,  namely,  gold. 

SUPPORT  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

Gentlemen,  the  petition  was  signed  by  more  non-officials  than  offi rials,  and  by 
more  natives  than  Europeans.    A  large  number  of  the  Madras  mercantile  oommn 
nity  signed  the  petition,  fifty-eight  members  of  the  Calcutta  Chamber  signed  it, 
besides  fonx  pttrtoers  in  other  firms  which  are  members  of  the  Chamber,  as  well  M 
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tLc  repTesentatiTes  of  three  companies  which  are  meiuheFs  of  the  Chamber,  thus 
making  a  total  of  65,  out  of  102^  or  as  nearly  as  possible  two-thirds.  The  petition 
was  niHo  sip^ued  hy  members  of  the  mercantile  community  in  Calcntta  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Chnnibfr  of  Commerce. 

In  Kango<m  almost  all  the  merchants  sip^ned,  but  in  Bombay  very  few.  AH  over 
the  country  the  trades-people  si.j^ed  the  petition.  I  must  say  I  was  hopeful  that  all 
the  mercantile  firms  and  banks  in  Calcutta  without  exception  would  have  supported 
you,  and  I  must  admit  I  have  been  a  little  disappointed.  Some  of  those  who  did 
not  sign  told  us  that  they  sympathized  with  the  movement,  but  desired,  for  reasons 
which  we  are  bound  to  respect,  to  remain  entirely  neutral,  while  others  had  ireferred 
the  matter  to  their  home  friends. 

But  there  are  also  a  few  meniliers  of  the  mercantile  community  here,  very  impor- 
tant members  too,  who  stningly  oppose  your  views,  and  who  honestly  think  so 
badly  of  your  proposals  that  they  will  lose  no  opportunity  to  discredit  and  thwart 
you.^  Your  fight,  therefore,  is  not  over,  although  your  petition  has  gone  home,  for 
even  yet  you  may  see  attempts  made  to  iujure  your  movement,  and  you  may  even 
find  people  trying  to  induce  you  to  withdraw  from  the  association.  I  need  scarcely 
ask  you,  however,  to  strenuously  resist  the  wiles  of  the  charmer,  and  to  show  your 
determination  to  stand  fast. 

GLOOMY  FIKAKCIAL  OUTLOOK. 

Gentlemen,  no  food  end  would  be  served  by  drawing  a  portentous  pictnre  of  a 
probable  finnnoial  panic,  but,  knowing  what  we  do,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
when  1  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  institute  inquiries  for  them> 
selves,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  is  likely  to  result  in  business  circles  in  the 
East  from  their  allowing  our  currency  to  ccmtinue  to  depreciate.  I  think  you  will 
also  agree  with  me  when  I  sa^'  tliat  the  [uiblic  will  hold  tne  Government  responsible 
for  the  consequences  of  their  apparent  inaction. 

IMPERIAL  FEDERATlOy. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  recent  years  of  imperial  federation,  of  a  cementing 
together  of  the  difieront  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  We  have  even  seen  a  niaguifi- 
rent  monument  erected  in  Londou,  the  Imperial  Institute,  as  evidence  that  England 
is  tlie  centre  of  the  United  British  Eiii])ire.  Gentlemen,  if  this  federation  is  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  mere  holl(»w  mockery,  it  is  essential  that  the  Empire  should 
be  bound  together  by  a  common  standard  of  value. 

THE   "TIMES." 

Soiretime  ago  Renter  rather  misled  us  by  his  telegrams  as  to  the  views  of  the 
"Times"  on  this  currency  question.  When  the  papers  reached  India  we  found  it 
was  not  the  **  Times  "  but  a  retiretl  Indian  oihcial  writing  in  the  '•  Times,"  who  had 
advocated  impracticable  remedies.  Now,  however,  the  great  Thunderer  himself  has 
spoken,  and  spoken  very  much  to  the  point.  The  "  Tin»es"  declares  that,  as  bituet- 
allism  will  not  suit  England,  the  only  complete  remedy  for  your  currency  troubles  is 
the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard.  The  Indian  press  is  unanimously  with  you,  and, 
now  that  the  **  Tinies,"  after  having  heard  your  case,  has  had  the  courage  and  the 
fairness,  in  the  very  nest  of  the  gold  bugs,  to  pronounce  for  your  proposals,  you  may 
reasonably  expect  to  see  them  carried  through. 

I  now  beg  to  propose  the  following  resolution:  "That  the  report  of  the  Central 
"  Committee,  dated  25th  August,  1892,  be  adopted,  and  thtfit  the  committee  be 
*'  authorized  to  give  eftect  to  their  proposals.'' 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Bettiah  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  put  to  the  vote  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  in  proposing  the  next  resolution,  said : 

Mr.  Mackay  has  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  of  our  oldest  and 
most  respected  mer«antile  firms  are  standing  aloof  from  the  currency  movement; 
indeed,  some  few  are  in  active  opposition,  affirming  that  the  industries  with  which 
they  are  connected  were  never  more  flourishing,  and  that  the  lower  exchange  goes 
the  better  they  like  it.  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  if  nothing  is  done,  and  we  are  al- 
lowed to  drift,  after  America  has  ceased  her  purchases  of  silver,  we  will  have  to  face 
a  deficit  on  the  Home  charges  which  may  amount  to  25  crores,  and  it  is  only  reason- 
able that  those  who  profit  by  the  depreciated  rupee  should  step  into  ^he  breach  and 
relieve  us  of  this  incubus.  If  tea  and  jute  mills  and  cotton  mills  are  flourishing  on 
what  is  a  general  misfortune  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  then  let  them  bear  their 
•hart  of  the  burden.    Why  does  not  the  pamphlet  writer  on  the  currency  question 
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who  advocates  allowing  things  to  take  their  course  come  forward  to  assist  Govern- 
ment in  assessing  the  various  indnstries  that  profit  by  the  depreciation  of  our  onr- 
renoy  t  This  would  be  a  sensible  course,  but  to  advocate  a  policy  that  must  bring 
about  a  huge  deficit,  without  showing  how  that  deficit  is  to  be  met,  would  not  even 
commend  itself  to  a  financier  of  the  Micawber  type. 

If,  gentlemen,  the  machinations  of  those  who  oppose  us,  added  to  the  obstructive 
influences  of  Lombard  Street,  shall  for  a  time  nonplus  nil  our  efforts,  we  must  make 
a  resolute  stand  as  regards  how  this  fresh  enormous  taxation  is  to  be  met«  and  stoutly 
resist  any  attempt  to  foist  it  onto  the  poor  in  the  shape  of  increased  salt  tax  or 
renewal  of  the  duties  on  Manchester  goods.  We  must  soe  that  the  saddle  is  put  on 
the  right  horse.  If  necessan-,  ^entliMiien,  we  will  hold  aiuitber  ])irk>Iic  meeting,  aud 
it  will  not  be  to  petition  anybody,  but  to  insist  that  onr  Government  shall  place  the 
increased  taxation  on  the  proper  shoulders.  That  meeting  will  not  be  in  the  town 
hall,  because  the  town  hall  won't  hold  the  masses  that  will  crowd  to  it.  We  shall 
then  have  not  only  the  educated  natives  with  us  as  now,  but  also  the  entire  native 
population  at  our  backs.  Though  the  latter  have  been  unable  to  follow  the  jumble 
that  has  been  placed  before  them  in  the  shape  of  discussions  about  the  exchange 
question,  they  are  quite  able  to  understand  when  increased  taxation  is  the  subject 
matter. 

The  Indian  Currency  Association  has  so  far  brought  forward  the  only  scheme  by 
which  the  Government  can  be  carried  on  with  *^  houest  money,''  and,  until  our  oppo- 
nents draw  up  a  budget  showing  how  the  deficit  is  to  be  met  when  America  ceases 
to  buy  silver,  their  ideas  are  not  worthy  of  consideration. 

We  arc  now  paying  the  penalty  of  our  callous  neglect  of  our  poorer  brethren.  We 
have  seen  rice  steadily  rise  as  the  rupee  fell  in  value,  till  it  is  now  in  a  good  season 
quite  100  per  cent  over  what  was  its  ordinary  price  20  years  ago.  In  tne  cheaper 
classes  of  food  used  by  the  very  poorest  classes  we  have  seen  rates  go  up  from  8 
annas  to  10  annas  per  niaund  to  Rs.  2,  and  all  this  without  any  equivalent  increase 
in  wages.  Tea  gardens  and  mills  may  think  they  have  ^own  fat  upon  it,  and 
their  proprietors  may  have  chuckled  over  the  reduction  m  wages  which  the  de- 
preciated rupee  gave  them  without  a  strike,  indeed,  without  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferers knowing  the  cause,  but  the  deficit  has  grown  too  big  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
poor,  so  at  length  our  Government  tardily  hints  that  it  has  now  awakened  to  the 
necessity  of  doing  something. 

The  fight  in  which  we  have  engaged  has  had  for  its  oblect  the  giving  to  this 
country  a  currency  basis  the  same  as  is  enjoyed  by  other  civilised  nations.  We  ad- 
vocated a  money  that  we  could  either  give  to  or  receive  back  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  demanded  ''  honest  money,"  and  ''honest  money"  we  shall  get^  in  spite 
of  all  opposition.  In  furtherance  of  this  I  have  much  pleasure  in  proposing  tiie 
second  resolution,  viz: 

'*  That  this  meeting  views  with  alarm  the  condition  into  which  the  currency  of 
this  country  is  drifting  in  relation  to  gold,  and  the  crisis  which  appears  to  be 
approaching,  and  it  desires  to  place  on  record  its  opinion  that  the  Government  of 
Inaia  shall  take  st^ps  as  they  may  think  expedient  in  the  general  interests  of  the 
country  to  arrest  further  depreciation,  pending  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  conference  about  to  sit  in  Europe.'^ 

Baboo  Jodoo  Lall  Mullick  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding  this  resolution.  He 
had  heard  with  great  concern  what  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  president,  and  did  not 
think  it  wonld  be  well  for  either  the  Europeans  or  the  natives  of  this  country  to 
stand  quiet  when  there  was  such  imminent  danger  staring  them  in  the  face.  He 
would  just  say  a  few  words  from  a  native  standpoint.  [Hear,  hear.]  As  to  the  other 
side,  they  were  well  represented  by  thos6  who  were  members  of  the  Currency  Asso- 
ciation. As  far  as  he  Conld  see,  the  real  ground  of  opposition  among  the  merchants 
was  this :  There  was  a  great  question  ot  self-interest  underlying  the  whole  thing. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  natives  of  this  country  were  supremely  Indifferent  about 
this  question,  but  the  speaker  emphatically  denied  this.  The  thinking  part  ot  the 
native  community  had  for  some  time  given  this  matter  their  serious  consideration. 
These  saw  clearly  and  were  well  aware,  if  there  was  a  large  deficit  which  hud  to  be 
met,  the  bulk  of  it  would  be  met  by  the  people  of  this  country.  There  was  a  very 
large  proportion  of  his  fellow-countrymen  wno  were  dumb  and  voicebss,  but  would 
they  continue  so  when  they  came  to  pay  more  to  meet  this  deficit  t  The  Europeans 
who  came  to  this  country  were  strong  enough  to  resist  any  undue  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  tax  them  £sproportionately.  It  was  true  that  they  tole- 
rated the  present  income  tax,  but  this  was  because  the  question  of  the  frontier  de  Cenoe 
had  reconciled  them  to  it.  Of  course,  the  government  of  India,  as  far  as  he  could 
understand,  were  very  anxious  to  come  to  some  correct  solution  of  the  problem,  but 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  their  way.  The  government  of  this  country  were 
unable  to  get  sympathy  from  the  Government  at  home,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 
That  being  the  case,  the  natives  of  this  country  should,  in  the  speaker's  humble 
opinion,  in  every  possible  way  support  this  association,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
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speedy  adinstnient  of  the  currency  qnestion.  [Applause.]  He  thought  it  "waa 
iucnmbent  upon  every  section  of  the  native  community  to  be  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation and  to  force  the  govemnieiit,  both  here  and  in  England,  to  come  to  an  early 
adjustment  of  this  vexed  question. 

A  WELCOME  TO  CRITICISM. 

Mr.  W.  J.  M.  McCaw  said : 

Gentlemen,  the  resolution  which  falls  to  my  lot  to  propose  is  a  rery  pleasing  one; 
it  is  *Hhat  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mackay  for  presiding  on  this 
occasion. ''  I  feel  assured  that  this  will  commend  itself  at  once  to  the  approbation 
of  the  meeting  without  any  words  of  mine  of  a  laudatory  nature;  but  my  personal 
feelings  will  not  permit  me  to  put  the  resolution  forward  without  an  expresnion  of 
the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  which,  I  think,  we  all  owe  to  our  friend,  Mr.  Mackay, 
for  the  unwearied  application,  the  exhaustive  research,  and  the  valuable  gift  of  his 
by  no  means  free  time,  which  he  has  conferred  during  the  past  two  or  three  months, 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  object  which  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart.  I  am  only 
stating  what  is  very  generally  recognised  when  I  say  that  it  is  probable  that  this 
currency  Question,  which  has  for  so  long  past  slumbered  in  its  quiescent  stage  of 
academic  aiscussion,  would  in  all  likelihood  have  continued  to  do  so  had  it  not  been 
taken  in  hand  by  such  an  active-minded  and  energetic  man  as  Mr.  Mackay;  and, 
should  the  outcome  of  the  present  agitation  be  the  stirring  up  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment and  the  government  of  India  to  an  attentive  and  reasonable  consideration  of 
the  disabilities  under  wliich  the  country  is  labouring,  our  thanks  will  be  due  in  the 
main  to  our  worthy  president  for  having  brought  this  about. 

1  nce-1  only  point,  gentlemen,  to  his  speech  at  the  inauguration  meeting  of  this 
association  at  Simla,  to  his  still  more  detiiiled  and  elaborate  discussion  of  all  the 
varied  elements  in  this  very  complex  problem  in  his  address  delivered  in  this  hall 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  andtothemultiplicity  of  correspondence  which  has  appeared 
above  his  signature  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  ever  since  that  meeting  was 
held,  to  bring  at  once  prominently  before  you  the  laborious  task  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken, and  the  unflinching  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  it  to  its  present  sat- 
isfactory stage. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  regret,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  all  share,  that  I  was  made 
aware  a  day  or  two  ago,  that  excessive  work  had  told  upon  bis  physical  streugth, 
and  that  he  is  obliged  to  take  a  short  ]>eriod  of  rest  from  his  arduous  duties.  I  can 
only  express  a  sincere  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  return  to  ns  en*  long  with  his 
loins  well  girded  to  aid  us  with  his  counsel  and  advice  and  to  again  take  the  lead 
in  this  movement,  which  only  requires  proper  direction  and  watchful  care,  to  make 
it  ai)peal  to  the  whole  of  the  educated  population  of  India,  in  such  a  forcible  man- 
ner as  to  make  the  demand  for  an  alteration  in  the  currency  laws  of  this  country  so 
irresistible  that  no  Government  can  withstand  it.  Since  onr  last  meeting  here  onr 
association  and  its  object  have  been  subjected  to  some  very  severe  ciiticism  in  the 
columns  of  the  leading  Loudon  journals. 

Now  I  welcome  this  criticism  most  warmly.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  this  asso- 
ciation (though  why  the  majority  of  them  style  themselves  opponents  I  have  never 
yet,  from  their  talk*  or  writings,  been  able  to  discover)  express  themselves  jubilantly 
over  the  recent  article  in  the  Lioudon  '^  Economist.  **  I  must  say  that  I  myself  was 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  after  having  read  that  article,  for  it  was  to  be  expect- 
ed that  the  ''Econoniisf  would  take  up  a  strong  antagonistic  position  witii  regard 
to  the  proposed  settlement  of  this  question,  and,  if  the  arguments  put  forward  by 
that  paper  are  the  most  powerful  that  can  be  used,  I  think  there  is  a  great  hope  for 
us  yet. 

The  main  object  of  this  association  is  to  call  attention  first  of  all  to  the  grave  na- 
ture of  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and,  secondly,  to  try  to  devise  some  means 
by  which  the  situation  will  be  improved,  and  which  vJill  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
evils  which  we  have  all  so  much  cause  to  dread,  lliis  can  only  be  done  by  the  fullest 
and  freest  discussion  and  ventilation,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  welcome  the  in- 
terest which  is  being  taken  by  the  well-recognized  and  widely-read  organs  of  public 
opinion  at  home  on  this  subject.  I  have  confidence  in  the  strength  of  our  case,  and 
the  more  clearly  it  is  understood  the  more  certain  will  we  be  of  getting  justice  done. 
What  the  exact  nature  of  the  best  remedy  for  the  present  disease  may  be  is  quite  a 
matter  for  open  discussion;  we  grant  this  freely  in  our  memorial  ti»  Parliament;  but 
that  some  remedy  is  required  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  the  remedy  which  we  have 
put  forward  has  yet  to  be  proved  to  be  unworkable,  and  has  yet  to  be  supplanted  by 
a  better.  I  have  great  pleasure,  gentlemen,  in  proposing  a  Tote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Mackay.    ^Cheers. ) 

Mr.  David  Lyall,  C.  S.  I.,  said  he  had  iruch  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks  which  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  McCaw.  In  fact,  it  was  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Mackay  for  presiding  that  eveuiuic.  but  in  reality  Mr.  Lyall  thought  that  idl 
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agreed  it  was  a  vote  of  thanks  for  all  the  tronhle  Mr.  Mackay  had  taken «  and  for  all 
he  had  done  for  this  association,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  (Cheers.)  He 
thought  they  were  all  bound  to  show  their  sense  of  gratitude  for  favors  to  come  and 
for  what  they  all  hoped  he  would  do  in  the  future  for  them. 

Mr.  Muckny  said: 

Gentlemen,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  vot«  of  thanks.  In  acknowl- 
edging it  I  would  just  like  to  say  that,  if  any  of  those  persons  who  think  that  our 
petition  was  too  strongly  worded,  and  who  refused  in  consequence  to  sign  it,  will 
draw  up  a  milder  document  to  suit  their  views,  so  Ions  as  it  urges  upon  the  powers 
that  be  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  a  stable  standard  for  our  currency,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  place  my  services  at  their  disposal,  and  will  undertake  to  help  them. 
I  think  I  can  safely  offer  them  the  benefit  of  our  widespread  organization,  and  I 
think  I  may  also  promise  that  they  will  receive  not  only  your  support,  but  the  sup- 
port of  the  Indian  Currency  Association  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India. 

In  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  accord 
to  me,  I,  on  my  part,  would  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
central  committee  in  Calcutta  and  the  chairmen  and  members  of  all  the  branch  com- 
mittees for  the  great  amount  of  trouble  they  have  taken  to  ensure  the  success  of 
this  movement  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  all  the  eleven  thousand  members  of 
the  association.  Everyone  has  worked  with  a  will  in  the  common  cause,  and  no  one 
has  grudged  either  time  or  trouble.  When  we  secure  a  stable  standard  of  value  for 
India  we  shall  have  our  reward. 

Tliia  closed  the  proceedings. 

Beport  of  the  central  ccmmitteef  dated  Calcutta,  i^ih  Auguetf  189$. 

GENTRAI*  GOMMITTBB. 

Honoiirable  Sir  Comer  Petheram,  Kt.,  Q.c. 
Honourable  Sir  Griffiths  Evans,  K.c.i.K. 
Honourable  J.  T.  Wood ro tie,  barn ster-at- law. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  of  Messrs.  Anderson,  Wright  Sl  Co. 
Mr.  W.  J.  M.  McCaw,  of  Messrs.  Kettle  well,  Bullen  Sl  Co. 
Honourable  Mr.  Wall  is,  of  Messrs.  Man  ton  ik,  Co. 
Mr.  D.  J.  Zemin,  of  Lewis  Stewart  &  Co. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Marshall,  agent,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  ChfaUL 
Mr.  J.  H.  Apjohn,  m.a.,  vice-chairman,  port  commissioners. 
Maharaja  Sir  Joteudra  Mohnn  Tagore,  Bahadoor,  K.c.s.l. 
Maharaja  Sir  Narendra  Khrishna  Bahadoor,  K.c.i.E. 
Honourable  J.  Lambert,  c.i.E.,  commissioner  of  police. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Apcar,  of  Messrs.  Apcar  dc  Co. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Orr.  solicitor. 
Mr.  W.  K.  Eddis,  solicitor. 

Mr.  8.  Finney,  manager,  Eastern  Bengal  State  Railway. 
Mr.  C.  Deas,  of  Messrs.  Bum  &,  Co. 
Honourable  Syed  Ameer  Hossein,  c.i.K. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Anderson,  of  Messrs.  Macknight,  Anderson  &  Co* 
Honourable  Kolly  Nath  Mitter,  solicitor. 
Baboo  Jodoo  Lall  Mullick. 
Baboo  Romanath  Ghose. 
Nawab  Abdool  Luteef  Khan  Bahadoor,  C.X.S. 
Prince  Mahommed  Bukhtyar  Shah. 
Dr.  Trailokya  Nath  Mitter,  pleader,  high  court. 
Mr.  G.  Irving,  of  Messrs.  T.  E.  Thompson  &  Co. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Ritchie,  chairman,  corporation  of  Calcutta. 
Prince  Jahan  Kader  Mirza. 

Mr.  S.  P.  V.  Luke,  c.i.E.,  director  of  construction,  telegraph  department. 
Mr.  S.  Keith  Douglas,  of  Messrs.  Carltsles,  Nephews  <&  Co. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Spink,  of  Messrs.  Thacker,  Spink  <&  Co. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Womack,  of  Messrs.  Harman  &,  Co. 
Honourable  Dr.  Mahendra  Lall  Sircar,  c.l.B. 
Knraar  Benoya  Krishna  Bahadoor. 
Baboo  Shewbux  Bugla,  merchant. 

Mr.  Reginald  Murray,  agent,  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  London,  and 
China. 
Mr.  R.  D.  Mehta,  of  Messrs.  D.  B.  Mehta  <&  Co. 
Baboo  Sctanatb<Roy,  solicitor. 
His  highness  tlie  Maharajah  of  Bettiah,  K.G.l.a. 
Honourable  Prince  Furrokh  Shah. 
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Rajali  Sir  Sourindra  Mohan  Tagore,  Bahadoor,  k.g.i.b. 

Nawab  Mir  Malionimed  Ali. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Tawney,  clb.,  director  of  public  instruction. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Slater,  b.a.,  c.k.,  principal,  Civil  Engineering  College,  Seebpore. 

Mr.  O.  Schmidt,  ot  Messrs.  EruKthansen  6l  Co. 

Mr.  Qeo.  Lyell,  of  Messrs.  Macneill  &,  Co. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Ferry,  of  Messrs.  Ullman,  Hirschhom  &  Co. 

Mr.  F.  MathewBon,  superintendent  of  P.  &  O.  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Ross,  of  Messrs.  Ernsthaasen  ^  Co. 

Mr.  K.  Euler,  of  Messrs.  F.  W.  Heilgers  <&  Co.  • 

Branches  of  the  association  have  now  been  formed  at  the  following  places: 

Agra.  Darjoeling.  Enrrachee.  Nowgong. 

ASgarh.  Dehra  Dun.  Kasauli.  Ootacamund. 

Allahabad.  Dharwar.  Kohat.  Pegu. 

Amritsar.  Dibrugarh.  Kolar  (Mysore).  Peshawar. 

Amrooti.  Dinapore.  Lahore.  Poona. 

Amgoori.  DumDumu  Lucknow.  Rajahmundiy. 

Bangalore.  DungagaU.  Madras.  Rangoon. 

Bankipore.  Ohazipur.  Mandalay.  Rawal  Pindi. 

Bara.  Qonda  (Oudh).  Meerut.  Secunderabad. 

Bareilly.  Goruckpore.  Mirzapore.  Shillong. 

Benares.  Gurdaspore.  Moulmein.  Sibsagor. 

Bombay.  Gya.  Moulvie  Bazar.  Simla. 

Calicut.  Hoshungabad.  MozufFerpore.  Tellicherry. 

Cawnpore.  Hosbiatpbte.  Murree.  Trichinopolj. 

Chittagong.  Hydrabad.  Mnssoorie.  Travanoore. 

Cochin.  Jhansi.  Naini  Tal. 

Dacca.  Jubbulpore.  Nagpore. 

Dalhousie.  Julpaigori.  Negapatam. 

Numerous  public  meetings  have  been  held  throughout  the  country,  and  the  peti- 
tion to  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  praying  that  the  Government  of  India  may  be  em- 
powered to  take  such  measures  as  may  seem  to  it  fit  to  adopt  ^old  instead  of  silver 
as  the  standard  for  the  currency  of  this  country  has  been  signed  by  upwards  of 
11,778  persons,  of  whom  5,289  are  Europeans  and  6,489  are  natives.  The  signatares 
embrace  all  sections  of  the  community,  all  races,  all  creeds,  the  following  being  a 
rough  analysis  of  the  signatures: 

Native  princes,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen 56 

Government  servants 2,523 

Zemindars 153 

Planters 216 

Merchants 861 

Bankers 406 

Brokers 145 

Tradesmen 1*268 

Solicitors 38 

Pleaders 12t 

Vakils 126 

Barristers 97 

Bank  agents 32 

Medicalmen 218 

Enjni^oors 119 

Railway  managers 12 

Railway  employees 441 

Officers  of  the  army 883 

Mann  facturers 32 

Employees  of  manufacturers 252 

Shipowners 5 

Employees  of  shipowners 208 

Employees  of  merchants 338 

Employees  of  tradesmen 198 

Others 3,129 

Total 11,778 

The  committee  have  already  forwarded  the  petition  along  with  a  large  number  of 
signatures  to  England,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  for  presentation  to  Parliament  as 
soon  as  the  House  of  Commons  reassembles.  Additional  signatures  received  after 
despatch  of  the  petition  will  be  sent  forward  separately. 
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The  committfte  also  propose  to  send  a  copy  of  the  petition,  with  a  copy  of  this 
report  and  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  meeting  to  be  held  on  26th 
August)  1892,  to  each  member  of  both  Honses  of  Parliament  andte  the  chambers  of 
coniraf^rce  in  Britain. 

They  also  propose  to  send  thirty  copies  of  the  petition  to  the  government  of  India, 
with  a  respectfVil  reqnest  that  a  nnmber  of  copies  may  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of 
state  for  India,  together  with  a  nnmber  of  copies  of  this  report  and  copies  of  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  meeting  to  be  held  on  25th  Angnst,  1892. 

The  committee  also  propose  to  supply  to  the  various  branches  of  the  association 
as  many  copies  as  may  be  required  of  the  following  papers: 

Cctpies  of  this  report. 

Copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  association  to  be  held  on 
25th  August,  1892. 

The  work  of  the  association  in  Calcutta  will  now  be  carried  on  bv  a  small  sub- 
committee of  the  general  central  committee,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  RosSj  of  Messrs.  Ems- 
thansen  &  Co.,  No.  7,  London  street,  has  kindly  consented  to  become  honorary 
secretary,  And  to  bim  ftU  communications  should,  in  future,  be  addressed. 

Jaa.  L.  Mackat, 


TSo.  17. 


The  Ooi>emment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India^  StmlOj  UM 

October  J 1892^  Ko.  28i. 

My  Lord  :  In  continuation  of  our  despatch^  No.  261  (confidential), 
dated  the  2Sth  September,  1892,  we  haT©  the  hononr  to  forward  copy  of 
a  letter  from  the  chief  commissioner,  Burma,  No.  509/1  M.  27,  dated 
the  24th  September,  1892,  representing  the  hardship  caused  to  officers 
in  Burma  by  the  fall  in  the  exchange  yalue  of  the  rupee,  and  suggest- 
ing the  introduction  of  regulations  permitting  European  officers  to 
remit  a  certain  fixed  portion  of  their  pay  to  Europe  at  par,  and  to  draw 
their  furlough  allowances  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  considerably 
above  the  present  market  rate. 
We  have^  et&i 

Lansdownb. 

BOBEBTS. 

P.  P.   HUTOHINS. 

D.  Babboub^ 

A.  E.  MiLLEB. 

H.  Bbagkenbubt. 

0.  H*  T.  OBOSTHWAITttk 


[JSocl<Miir«  ih  ^0.  It.] 

From  C.  G.  Baffin,  e9q.,  9eertidry  to  ^  tihief  MmmUHIyM^f  Bufma,  ie  ihe  wMtetary  f* 
ike  gotemment  of  India,  finance  and  eommeree  department.  No.  609/1,  M,  t7,  dated 
Uik  September,  189e. 

I  am  directed  to  address  the  government  of  India  on  the  subject  of  the  memorials 
which  are  now  being  submitted  by  government  officers  in  Burma,  praying  for  some 
alleviation  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  them  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  exchange. 

2.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  chief  commissioner  to  enlarge  on  the  hardships  which 
Crovemment  servants  in  Burma,  as  elsewhere,  sufier  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in 
exchange.  These  hardships  are  peculiarly  severe  in  Burma,  because^  as  is  well 
known,  the  cost  of  living  is  much  higher  for  Europeans  in  this  province  than  in 
India.  This  fact  has  been  recognised  in  the  case  of  public  works,  forest,  and  sur- 
vey officers  by  the  grant  of  local  allowances,  but  in  the  case  of  officrers  of  the  com- 
mission, police,  and  other  local  services,  no  local  allowances  are  granted,  except  to 
officers  serving  in  a  few  especially  expensive  localities. 
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3.  The  officiating  chief  commiasionor  thinks  it  necessary  to  represent  to  the  gOT- 
emment  of  India  that  the  great  diminution  in  their  incomes  which  government  offi- 
cers now  snlfer  must  tend  io  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  men  already 
in  government  employ,  and  may  in  all  probability  lead  to  the  recruitment  hereafter 
of  a  stamp  of  men  inferior  in  general  efficiency  to  those  now  filling  public  offices  in 
Burma.  Efficient  service  is  not  likely  to  be  rendered  by  men  who  are  discontented 
with  tlieir  position,  and  who  are  involved  in  debt,  or  are  struggling  to  keep  clear  of 
debt.  There  is  also  a  danger  that  future  recruits  for  government  service  will  not 
be  men  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  present  officers,  most  of  whom  entered  government 
service  before  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  value  of  the  rupee  would 
fall  to  its  present  level.  In  view  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Burma,  it  is  perhaps 
even  more  necessary  that  a  high  level  of  efficiency  should  be  maintained  in  the  Euro- 
pean services  than  it  is  in  other  provinces.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  was 
added  to  British  India  less  than  seven  years  ago,  and  tne  province  has  passed 
through  a  stage  of  disorder  and  disafifection  which  it  has  taxea  the  energies  of  the 
administration  severely  to  repress;  constant  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  this  state  of  things,  and  consequently  for  man^  years  to  come  Euro- 
peans must  form  the  backbone  of  the  administration,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  a  high  standard  of  probity  and  efficiency  shoula  be  maintained  among  them. 
It  appears  to  Mr.  Fryer  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  desired  standard  will  he  main- 
tained, unless  the  position  of  officers  is  improved.  Salaiies  were  fixed  for  the  most 
part  at  a  time  when  the  rupee  was  worth  almrst  two  shillings,  and  were  certainly 
not  fixed  at  too  hi^h  a  rate  when  account  is  taken  of  the  uuhealthiness  of,  and  the 
expense  of  living  in,  Burma.  The  sterling  value  of  the  rupee  having  fallen  nearly 
50  per  cent,  salaries  which  when  fixed  were  no  more  than  sufficient  are  quite  insuf- 
ficient for  Europeans  of  the  class  who  have  hitherto  entered  the  commission,  police, 
forest  department,  and  other  local  services.  It  follows  that  it  will  he  difficult  to 
secure  men  of  this  class  in  future,  unless  salaries  are  raised,  or  unless  some  other 
remedy  is  applied.  The  hardships  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  exchange  have  hith- 
erto been  in  some  degree  mitigated  by  the  exceptionally  rapid  promotion  enjoyed  by 
all  the  principal  departments  of  the  pablic  service  except  the  public  works  depart- 
ment. The  rate  of  promotion  is,  however,  not  now  so  rapid  as  it  was,  and  promo- 
tion will  tend  to  become  slower  everv  year,  as  the  senior  officers  of  the  different  serv- 
ices are,  many  of  them,  comparatively  young  men. 

4.  In  conclusion,  I  am  to  say  that,  m  the  officiating  chief  commissioner's  opinion, 
the  most  suitable  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  the  introduction  of  regu- 
lations permitting  officers  of  European  services  to  remit  a  certain  fixed  portion  or 
their  pay  to  Europe  at  par,  and  allowing  them  to  draw  their  furlough  allowances  at 
a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  considerably  above  the  present  ma.rket  rate. 


IfTo.  18. 


The  government  of  India  io  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  8imlayl2(k 

October,  1892,  No.  286. 

My  Lord  :  We  have  the  honour,  in  continuation  of  the  papers  already 
transmitted  to  your  lordship  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  currency,  to 
forward  herewith  copy  of  a  memorial  from  the  Darjeeling  and  Terai 
Tea  Planters'  Association,  praying  that  no  change  may  be  made  in  the 
existing  currency  system  until  an  international  agreement  can  be  en- 
tered into  by  all  the  countries  which  have  a  silver  standard. 

2.  We  also  enclose  copy  of  a  letter  which  has  been  sent  to  the  asso- 
ciation, dealing  with  the  main  argument  on  which  the  mt\morial  is 
based. 

We  have,  &o.y 

Lansdownb. 

Egberts. 

p.  p.  hutchins. 

D.  Barbour. 

A.  E.  Miller. 

H.  Brackenburt. 

C.  H.  T.  Crosthwaitb. 
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[Xnolosnres  in  "So.  18  ] 

No.  1. 

Memarial  of  the  DarjeeUng  and  Titrai  Planters'  AsaociatUm  i9  the  viceroy  upon  the  our' 

rencjf  question. 

Showeth  that  yonr  memorialists  are  aii  association  representative  not  only  of  the 
European  and  Indian  capital  which  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  so  Lar^^cly  in- 
vested in  the  development  of  the  staple  industry,  viz,  the  tea  industry,  carried  on 
in  the  hill  districts  of  Darjeeling  and  Kurseong  and  in  the  district  of  the  Ter<ai,  Ixit 
also  of  the  important  residence  community  of  skilled  Europeans  who  for  a  like  period 
have  been  similarly  engaged.  To  that  capital  and  to  the  enorts  of  that  community  is 
almost  entirely  attributable  the  degrees  of  prosperity  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  dis- 
tricts named.  Yonr  memorialists  have  read  with  concern  the  petition  of  the  Indian 
cnrrency  addressed  to  the  honorable  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that  the  govern- 
ment of  India  may  be  fully  empowered  to  take  such  immediate  measures  as  to  it  may 
seem  fit  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  evils  attending  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
Indian  currency  system;  for  instance,  by  the  prohibition  of  the  f^ee  coinage  of  sil- 
ver and  by  the  adoption  of  gold  as  the  monetary  standard  of  value. 

Your  memorialists  submit  that  if  that  prayer  be  granted  and  acted  upon  there  is 
every  probability  that  the  Indian  tea  industry  will  collapse.  In  clause  (20)  of  the 
petition  above  referred  to  it  is  stated  that,  under  the  present  conditions  of  the 
onrrenoy  system,  ''the  exporter  is  no  gainer,  for  each  fall  in  exchange  is  followed 
by  an  equivalent  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  the  commodities  he  exports.''  Your 
m'emorialists  submit  that  this  statement,  besides  being  an  insufficient  representation 
of  the  facta,  is  one  which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  verify.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  well  within  the  experience  of  your  memorialists  that  the 
fall  in  gold  prices  at  home,  which  has  been  going  on  steadily  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  is  attributable  to  overproduction  of  tea.  That  it  has  nothing  t-o  do  with  the 
fluctuations  of  exchange  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  within  recent  years,  whenever 
the  gold  value  of  the  silver  rupee  has  risen  in  England,  that  rise  ha«  not  been 
followed  by  an  equivalent  rise  in  gold  prices.  In  clause  (22)  of  the  same  petition  it 
is  stated  that  "the  investment  of  English  capital  in  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  Empire  is  discouraged,  for,  both  as  regards  the  remittance  of 
interest  and  the  final  transfer  of  invested  profits  and  economies,  the  continuous  fall 
in  exchange  imparts  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  this  country  a  speculative 
character  and  a  risk  which  the  capitalist  is  unwilling  to  face."  Your  memorialists 
submit  that,  apart  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  capitalists  engaged  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Indian  tea  industry  are  resident  in  India,  thus  eliminating  to  a  great 
extent  the  question  of  remitting  interest  home,  and  also  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
idea  of  finality  is  a  very  indeterminate  one  to  attach  to  the  operations  of  the  English 
capitalist,  which  are  continuous  operations,  and  therefore  postulate  the  return  to 
India,  under  advantageous  conditions  of  exchange  and  in  the  shape  of  further 
capital,  of  the  interest  previously  remitted  home,  it  is  within  the  experience  of  your 
memorialists  that  whatever  difficulties  they  meet  with  in  procuring  financial 
assistance  from  capitalists  resident  in  England  are  also,  like  the  fall  in  gold  prices 
at  home,  attributable  to  overproduciioH  of  tea,  and  not  to  any  deterrent  efifects  pro- 
duced upon  English  capitalists  by  the  fiuctuations  in  exchange. 

Those  conutries  which  still  retain  silver  as  their  monetary  standard  of  value  have 
hitherto  entered  into  no  international  agreement  under  which  they  shall  all  com- 
bine (1)  to  check  the  present  continuous  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  or  (2)  to  impart 
a  character  of  stability  to  any  rate  of  exchange  upon  which  they  may  fix  for  the 
rupee  or  dollar,  or  (3)  to  adopt  gold  as  the  common  monetary  standard  of  value. 
China  is  a  country  with  a  silver  standard,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  price  of  her 
silver  fael  is  regulated  by  the  same  conditions  that  govern  the  fiuctuations  in  the 
price  of  India's  silver  rupee.  She  is  also  a  tea-producing  country,  and  thus  enters 
into  competition  with  the  community  who  are  engaged  in  developing  the  tea  indus- 
try of  this  country.  In  days  gone  by  China  exported  as  much  as  170,000,000  of 
pounds  of  tea  to  tlie  London  market.  Since  then,  however,  the  superior  quality  of 
the  tea  exported  to  the  same  market  from  India  has  precluded  China  from  expoi*ting 
more  than  50,000,000  lbs.,  and  thus  the  ascendancy  in  this  respect  once  belonging  to 
China  has  been  transferred  to,  and  now  rests  with,  India.  Your  memorialists  sub- 
mit that  any  interference,  such  as  that  prayed  for  in  the  petition  of  the  Indian  Cur- 
rency Association,  with  the  natural  course  of  exchange  between  India  and  the  coun- 
try where  both  she  and  China  find  a  market  for  their  teas,  would  iuevitablv  cause 
the  price  of  the  India  rupee  either  to  be  stationary  or  to  rise  gradually  or  suddenly, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  price  of  the  Chineiie  tael  would  be  falling;  and  your  me- 
morialists are  therefore  apprehensive  not  only  lest  China  should,  in  consequence  of 
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that  interference,  regain  the  ascendency  which  ham  been  wrested  from  her,  bnt  even 
lc8t  the  tea  industry  of  India  should  be  entirely  and  irretrievably  ruined. 

Your  memoralists  therefore  pray  that,  until  such  time  as  an  international  agree- 
ment is  entered  into  by  all  countries  having  a  silver  standard,  the  government  of 
India,  even  If  empowered  by  Her  Majesty'H  Government  in  the  way  prayed  for  in 
the  pi^titiofii  of  the  Indian  Cmrrency  Association,  will  stay  ltd  hand,  and  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  present  condition  of  the  onrrenoy  system ;  for  under  it  those  engaged 
in  the  Indian  tea  industry  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  and  this  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  they  endeavour  to  share  with  ui  with  whom  they  are  connected, 
thus  making  the  surrounding  regions  what  they  are,  a  hapf)y  district  for  the  na- 
tives, with  busy  factories  and  an  enormous  population  of  industrious  contented 
coolies,  a  prospect  which  will  immediately  vanish  should  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
above  alluded  to  be  granted,  and  your  Excellency's  Government  act  upon  the  powers 
conferred  on  it. 


No.  2. 


7%e  secreiary  to  ih$  ftovn^mihefii  of  India  to  B,  J.  HarriBOHf  wq.^  konoT6^  Moratory, 
Darjiiing  Plawtor^  ABSodationy  Simla^  18ih  Octohor,  189t. 

Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  governor-general  in  oonnoil  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  letter.  No.  279,  dated  24th  September,  1892,  forwarding  a  memorial  to  his  ex- 
cellency the  viceroy  in  council,  from  the  Darjillng  Planters'  Association,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Indian  cnrrenoy  question. 

The  government  of  India  understand  that  the  memorialists  object^  in  the  inter* 
ests  of  the  Indian  tea  industry,  to  any  change  in  the  Indian  stondard  of  value 
whereby  the  rupee  would  be  given  a  fixed  value  in  relation  to  gold,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  silver  standard  of  China  might  continue  to  depreciate  relatively  to 
gold  and  to  the  Indian  rupee  under  the  new  conditions  of  things. 

2.  The  prosperity  of  the  tea  industry  in  India  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  concern 
to  the  government  of  India,  and  the  arguments  contained  in  the  memorial  hnve  been 
carefully  considered.  The  governot-general  in  council  will  not  offer  any  opinion 
at  the  present  time  on  the  expediency  of  attempting  to  intat)duce  a  gold  standard 
into  Inaia:  the  question  has  oft«n  been  discnmed,  and  the  argaments  jjro  and  com 
are  donbtiess  familiar  to  the  memorialists.  There  is  one  matter  contained  in  the 
memorial,  however,  which  apjieais  to  the  government  of  India  to  reqaire  oarefiil 
examination. 

The  memorialists  apprehend  that,  if  the  value  of  the  rupee  were  fixed  with  ref- 
erence to  gold,  while  the  gold  value  of  the  Chinese  iml  continued  to  fall,  China 
would  obtain  such  an  advantage  over  India  in  the  production  of  tea  thai  she  would 
regain  the  ascendancy  which  she  has  lost,  and  that  the  tea  indnstry  of  India  might 
be  entirely  and  irretrievably  injured.  In  other  words^  the  memorialists  contend 
that,  if  two  countries  compete  in  the  production  of  the  same  article,  the  ooontry 
of  which  the  standard  of  vidue  is  depreciating  relatively  to  tiie  standard  of  the 
other  country  must  prove  successful  in  the  competition. 

It  is  this  proposition  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  coremnent  of  LudJai  requires 
examination. 

8.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  memorialists  that  internationi^  trade  is  regu- 
lated by,  and  dependent  upon,  the  comparative  cost  of  production  of  commodities. 
India,  for  example,  grows  tea  and  exports  it  to  England  in  exchange  for  (eay )  cotton 
goods,  because  it  is  found  that,  by  devoting  a  certain  amount  of  labour  and  oapiti^ 
to  the  production  of  tea  and  exchanging  that  tea  for  cotton  goods,  a  larger  quantity 
of  cotton  goods  is  obtained  than  could  be  secured  by  devoting  the  same  amount  of 
labour  and  capital  to  the  direct  production  of  cotton  goods  in  India. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  real  cost,  or  amount  of  labour  and  capital,  required  to  pro- 
duce tea,  piece  goods,  and  all  other  commodities,  must  remain  precisely  the  same 
trhatever  the  standard  of  value  may  be,  and  a  change  of  standard  cannot  pos- 
sibly, therefore,  have  any  effect  on  the  fundamental  conditions  which  regulate  inter- 
national trade.  Accordingly,  if  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  monetary  standa^ 
injuriously,  or  beneficially,  affects  the  production  of  any  commodity,  it  must  do  so 
by  impeding  or  facilitating  (as  the  case  may  be)  the  operations  of  production  and 
^  trade,  rather  than  by  modifying  the  essential  conditions  on  which  production  and 
trade  depend.  It  is  then  the  case  that  the  depreciation  of  the  standard  of  value  nec- 
essarily stimulates  the  production  of  articles  of  export ;  if  so,  is  such  stimulus  per- 
manent, and  is  it  attended  with  any  drawback? 

4.  A  more  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  leading  to  an  altera- 
tion in  the  exchange  between  two  covin  tries,  confers  no  ad  vantage  on  the  one  country 
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»T«r  the  other,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  exchange  of  commodities  for  commodities. 
For  example,  if  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  tea  sell  for  Rs.  100,  and  a  certain  num- 
her  of  yards  of  calico  sell  for  10/.,  and  if  Rs.  100  are  worth  lOf.,  India  will  receive  Rs. 
100  for  her  tea  and  pay  10^  or  Ks.  100  for  her  piece-goods.  Assuming  that  the  rela- 
tive value  of  gold  and  silver  alters,  so  that  it  takes  Ks.  120  to  equal  lOZ.  in  value,  In- 
dia will,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  receive  Rs.  20  more  for  her  tea  than  she 
did  hefore,  hut  she  wiU  have  to  pay  Rs.  20  more  for  her  piece  goods,  and  consequently 
the  oonntry,a«  a  whole,  in  that  exchange  of  commodities  for  commodities  which  con- 
stitutes international  trade,  neither  gains  nor  loses  hy  a  fall  in  the  gold  value  of 
silver. 

Since  the  country,  as  a  whole,  neither  gains  nor  loses  in  the  international  trade  hy 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  it  follows  that,  if  the  tea  industry  gains  hy  the  fall, 
such  gain  must  he  made  at  the  expense  of  other  memhers  of  the  community ;  in  other 
words,  for  every  additional  rupee  which  the  producer  of  tea  receives,  owing  to  the 
fall  in  exchange,  on  account  of  tea  exported,  some  other  person  in  India  has  to  pay  a 
rupee  more  as  the  price  of  articles  imported. 

5.  It  may  now  be  considered  what  is  the  nature  of  the  gain  made,  at  the  expense 
of  other  nuiiubeis  of  the  comm,unity,  hy  the  producer  of  goods  {qt  export,  when 
silver  falls  relatively  to  gold,  whether  this  gain  is  permanent  or  not,  and  whether  it 
is  attended  with  corresponding  drawbacks.  The  ^ain  (if  any)  made  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  tea  when  silver  falls  relatively  to  gold  anses  solely  from  the  fact  that  the 
kltdration  in  the  Yalue  of  silver  affects  the  exchange  with  England  and  the  whole- 
sale price  of  tea  before  it  acts  on  oiAier  prices  and  on  wages.  If  all  the  expenses  of 
the  tea  producer  rose  simultaneously  with^  and  to  the  same  extent  as,  the  rise  in  the 
wholesale  price  of  his  tea,  due  to  a  depreciation  of  the  standard,  he  could  derive  no 
benefit  from  depreciation.  It  is  the  fact  that  all  prices  and  wages  do  not  rise  simul- 
taneously to  the  full  extent  that  enables  him  to  make  a  slight  and  temporary  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  persons  whom  he  employs  and  of  all  other  persons  to  whom 
he  has  to  make  fixed  money  payments. 

This  profit  is  usually  only  temporary,  since  with  the  depreciation  of  the  standard 
all  wages  and  prices  tend  to  nse,  and  when  the  rise  is  completed  the  profit  dis- 
appears. If  the  profit  should  happeu  to  be  considerable,  and  should  last  for  some 
time,  it  supplies  an  unnatural  and  temporary  stimulus  to  the  trade,  which  leads  to 
overproduction  and  consequent  reaction. 

Moreover,  large  and  sudden  falls  in  the  value  of  the  standard  necessarily  imply 
the  possibility  of  large  and  sudden  rises,  and  fluctuations  Ib  the  price  of  i^  com- 
modity due  to  alterations  in  the  value  of  the  standard  can  not  fail  to  have  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

6.  The  government  of  India  feel  sure  that  the  memorialists  will  admit  that  inter- 
national trade  must  be  considered  as  a  whole,  that  trade  and  production  are  extended 
and  improved  by  everything  that  adds  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
that  illegitimate  and  temporary  gain  made  by  one  section  of  the  community  at  the 
expense  of  another  can  only  prove  injurious  in  the  long  run. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  possession  of  the  same 
standard  of  value  by  two  countries  must,  other  things  being  equal,  increase  not  only 
the  total  trade  between  the  two  countries  but  the  trade  in  each  particular  article, 
while  the  existence  of  two  standards  fluctuating  in  relative  value  constitutes  a  grave 
impediment  to  business,  and  not  only  reduces  the  aggregate  of  business  but  injuri- 
ouuy  affects  every  industry  which  contributes  to  make  up  that  aggregate.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  to  the  government  of  India  that,  if  India  possessed  the  same 
standard  of  value  as  England,  always  assuming  that  the  standard  of  value  was 
in  ttself  a  good  one,  trade  between  the  two  countries  would  be  stimulated  instead 
of  checked,  and  every  industry  in  both  countries  contributing  to  that  trade  would 
be  benefited  instead  of  injured. 

7.  To  sum  up,  the  government  of  India  are  of  opinion — 

(1)  That  a  country  as  a  whole,  makes  no  gain  in  its  international  trade  by  a 
depreciation  of  its  standard,  since  the  extra  price  received  for  its  exports  is 
balanced  by  the  extra  price  paid  for  its  imports. 

(2)  That  the  producer  of  an  article  of  export  may  make  a  temporary  and  un- 
fair gain  from  depreciation  of  the  standard,  at  the  expense  of  his  employes  and 
of  other  persons  to  whom  he  makes  fixed  payments. 

(3)  But  that  this  gain,  while  not  permanent,  is  counterbalanced  by  a  tendency 
to  overproduf'tiou  and  consequent  reaction  and  depression,  by  a  liability  to  sud- 
den falls  in  price  as  well  as  to  rises,  and  by  the  check  to  the  general  increase  of 

.  internationful  tradjs  which  nrcesssrily  results  from  the  want  of  a  common  stand- 
ard of  value  between  countries  which  have  intimate  commercial  and  financial 
relations. 
If  the  government  of  India  are  right  in  the  views  they  have  just  expressed,  and 
they  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  their  correctness,  it  will  follow  that  the  adoption  of  the 
sanie  standard  of  value  by  England  and  India,  always  assuming  that  standard  to  be 
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in  itself  a  good  standard,  would  facilitate  int<6mational  trade,  stimulate  prodnotfon 
in  both  countries,  and  place  China  at  a  disadyantage  as  compared  with  India  in  the 
production  of  tea,  as  well  as  of  all  other  commodities,  for  sale  in  the  English  market. 
8.  In  conclusion,  I  am  to  say  that  a  copy  of  the  memorial  will  be  forwarded  for 
the  information  of  Her  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  India. 
I  haye^  &c.| 

J.  P.  Pdtlat, 
Sdoreiary  to  the  QwemwMni  af  iiMlia. 


No.  19. 

Telegrwrn  from  the  necretary  of  state  to  the  viceroy ^  2Ut  October^  1892. 

Gnrrency  committee  thus  composed:  Lord  Chancellor,  president; 
BightHonoorable  Leonard  Courtney;  Sir  Thomas  Farrer;  »ir  Reginald 
Welby,  secretary  of  the  treasury:  Mr.  Godley,  under  secretary  of 
state  for  India;  Lieutenant-Oenem  Strachey;  Mr.  Gurrie,  member  of 
council  of  India. 


Ko.  20. 


Tke  government  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  Simla,  26tk 

October,  1892,  No.  293. 

My  Lobd  :  We  have  the  honour,  in  continuation  of  the  papers  already 
transmitted  to  your  lordship  relative  to  the  hardship  caused  to  our 
officers  by  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee,  to  forward  herewith 
copy  of  a  letter  fromthe  directors  of  the  Bengal  Uncoveuanted  Service 
Family  Pension  Fund,  No.  3914,  dated  24th  September,  1892,  in  which 
they  request  special  assistance  from  the  government  of  India  to  enable 
them  to  pay  the  incumbents  of  the  fund,  resident  in  Europe,  at  a  rate 
of  exchange  higher  than  the  present  market  rate. 

2.  We  also  enclose  copy  of  the  reply  which  we  have  sent  to  the  letter. 
Though  in  the  present  case  we  have  decided  that  no  claim  for  assistance 
from  the  revenues  of  India  can  be  admitted,  the  papers  forwarded  illus- 
trate the  difficulties  that  arise  from  the  diiference  of  standard  between 
India  and  England. 
We  have^  &c.y 

Laksdownb. 

BOBBBTS. 

p.  p.  HUTGHIKS. 

D.  Babboub. 

A.  E.  MiLLEB. 

H.  Bbackbnbubt. 

0.  H.  T.  Obosthwaitb. 
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[Snolosans  in  liTo  20.] 
No.  1. 

^om  W,  H,  Sylandf  esq,,  gecretaryf  unoovenanted  serviee  family  pension  fundy  to  the  secre- 
tary to  the  government  of  India,  finance  and  commerce  department,  No.  S914,  dated  $4th 
September,  1892, 

The  directors  of  the  nncovenanted  service  family  pension  fnnd  desire  to  submit, 
for  the  consitieration  of  his  excellency,  the  governor-general  in  council,  the  folluw- 
isg  representation  regarding  the  great  loss  occasioned  by  the  heavy  and  contin- 
uous depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  rupee,  both  to  the  fund  itself  and  more 
especially  to  those  incumbents  of  the  fund  resident  in  Europe,  being  widows  and 
children  of  former  subscribers,  who  receive  their  pensions  in  rupees  converted  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange  at  which  the  remittances  are  effected. 

2.  The  loss  that  falls  on  the  fund  is  that  incurred  in  the  remittance  to  England  of 
the  amounts  required  for  the  payment,  at  the  two-shilling  rate,  of  the  pensions  that 
fell  due  before  the  1st  May,  1880,  on  risks  accepted  before  1st  July,  1876.  As  gov- 
ernment is  aware,  the  rules  of  the  fund  formerly  provided  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions in  London  at  the  fixed  rate  of  two  shillings  to  the  rupee,  but  this  was  altered 
in  1876,  when  it  was  laid  down  that  this  rate  should  apply  only  in  the  case  of  risks 
accepted  before  1st  July,  1876,  the  annuities  falling  due  on  all  subsequent  risks 
being  paid  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange  for  the  year.  Subsequently,  in  1880,  a 
further  alteration  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  constantly  increasing  charges  for 
loss  by  exchange  in  remittances  to  Loudon,  and  it  was  decided,  by  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  subscribers,  that  the  paying  of  pensions  at  the  fixed  rate  of  two 
shillings  should  be  restricted  to  those  which  fell  due  before  the  1st  May,  1880, 
on  risks  accepted  before  the  1st  July,  1876,  all  pensions  falling  due  after  1st  May, 
1880,  being  payable  at  the  market  rate  of  exchange. 

3.  The  charges  for  loss  in  exchange  that  have  had  to  be  borne  by  the  fund, 
although  limited  in  this  way,  have  been  very  heavy,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing figures,  showing  the  amounts  for  the  last  three  years : 

Bs. 

18»^>00 70,786 

1»0-'01 54,0i9 

1801-92 07,390 

The  total  charge  that  has  fallen  on  the  fund  on  this  account  up  to  SOth  April, 
1892,  aggregates  Rs.  8,70.110,  and,  with  the  further  recent  fall  in  exchange,  there  is 
every  reason  to  fear  that  the  loss  in  the  current  year  will  be  considerably  larger 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  matter,  however,  to  which  the  directors  more  par- 
ticularly desire  to  now  draw  attention  is  the  very  great  hardship  and  suffering 
caused  to  those  of  the  incumbents  resident  in  Europe  who,  having  come  on  the  fund 
after  Ist  May,  1880,  receive  payment  of  their  pensions  at  the  market  rat-e  of  ex- 
change, by  the  continuous  reduction  in  the  sterling  amounts  of  their  pensions 
which  has  resulted  from  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  rupee. 

:  4.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hardshins  due  to  this  cause  are  very  real  and  severe, 
and  tiie  directors  have  received  several  piteous  appeals  and  representations  on  the 
subject  from  the  incumbents  resident  in  Europe,  bringing  to  notice  the  distress  and 
sutt'ering  caused  to  them  by  the  continuous  decrease  in  the  sterling  value  of  their 
small  pensions,  and  praying  for  the  grant  of  some  relief  by  the  payment  being  made 
as  a  reasonable  fixed  rate  of  exchaffe.  The  directors  quite  recognise  the  great 
hardship  involved,  and  have  the  fullest  sympathy  with  the  widows  and  orphans 
whose  slender  incomes  are  being  reduced  in  this  way,  but  they  see  the  impossibility 
of  the  fund  undertaking  any  further  liability  for  loss  by  exchange,  in  addition  to 
the  heavy  charges  already  falling  on  it  in  connection  with  the  pensions  that  are  Pay- 
able at  the  two  shilling  rate.  The  directors  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  inform 
the  incumbents,  in  reply  to  their  appeals,  that  no  relief  can  be  granted  to  them  at 
the  expense  of  the  fund,  and  that  the  loss  they  suffer  can  only  be  alleviated  by 
measures  being  taken  to  place  the  Indian  currency  on  a  more  stable  basis,  which  is, 
of  course,  a  matter  that  depends  on  the  action  of  government.  The  directors  ac- 
cordingly think  it  right  to  brin^  prominently  to  the  attention  of  the  government 
the  nntortunate  position  of  the  incumbents  of  the  fund  who  are  residents  in  England 
and  other  gold  currency  countries,  as  an  illustration  of  the  very  great  hardship 
caused  by  the  present  depreciated  state  of  the  Indian  currency  to  persons  whose 
incomes  are  dependent  on  funds  invested  in  India. 

5.  The  directors  believe  that  the  question  of  the  present  condition  of  the  currency, 
and  the  advisability  of  adopting  remedial  measures,  is  under  the  consideration  of 
government,  and  they  have  evt^ry  confidence  that  the  interests  of  those  to  whom  it 
IS  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  value  of  the  rupee  should  be  main- 
tained at  a  steady  and  fairly  high  level,  will  receive  full  consideration.    Should, 
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liowover,  the  conclusion  come  to  be  that  a  low  rate  of  exchange  is,  on  the  whole,  an 
adyanta<);c  to  India,  and  that^  in  the  interests  of  the  country  generally,  it  is  not  ad- 
Tisable  to  take  steps  for  raising  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee,  the  directors  would 
submit  that  a  question  would  then  arise  as  to  whether  this  fund  had  not  a  fair  claim 
to  be  compensated  for  a  loss  which  it  would  haye  to  continue  to  bear  because  its  re- 
moval would  he  against  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 

6.  Tlie  directors  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  suggest  that  the  government  can  he 
expected  to  make  good  all  losses  in  investments  made  in  India  resulting  from  the 
depreciation  of  the  Indian  currency^  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  not  up  to 
this  time  submitted  any  representation  on  the  subject,  though  for  many  3'ears  past 
the  I0H8,  both  to  the  fund  and  itb  incumbents,  has  been  heavy.  This  loss  has  hith- 
ert.o  been  patiently  borne,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  not  be  permanent,  and  that 
something  would  ultimately  be  done  to  restore  stability  to  the  Indian  currency. 
The  recent  further  heavy  fall  in  exchange  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  tbe 
rupee  may  not  depreciate  still  more,  have,  however,  given  the  directors  cause  for 
alarm  in  the  interests  both  of  the  fund  and  of  its  incumbents,  and  they  wish  to  bring 
to  tbe  notice  of  government  that  there  are  circumstances  regarding  the  pohitiou  of 
the  fund  and  its  connection  with  government  which  give  it  a  claim  to  special  con- 
sideration, and  wliich  they  consider  justify  them  in  asking  government  to  protect 
the  fund  and  its  incumbents  from  the  loss  by  exchange  beyond,  at  any  rate,  a  cer- 
tain limit. 

7.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  thefnnd  was  established  with  the 
cognisance  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  government,  with  the  object  of  affording 
facilities  to  members  of  the  uncovenanted  service  for  securing  a  provision  for  their 
families  in  the  event  of  their  death ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  servants  of  government 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  fund  was  urged  in  many  orders  of  gov- 
ernment, in  which  it  was  pointed  rut  that  government  expected  all  their  servants 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  their  families,  and  that  they  would  not  recognise 
any  claims  for  the  grant  of  compassionate  allowances  in  the  case  of  families  bein<; 
left  unprovided  for.  In  this  way  the  fund  has  clearlj'  been  of  service  to  govern- 
ment, as  preventing  many  claims  for  assistance  which  would  otherwise  have  un- 
doubtedly been  preferred,  and  it  follows  therefore  that  the  concession  of  a  favour- 
able rate  of  interest  has  not  been  altogether  without  consideration.  The  directors 
have  no  wish  to  minimise  the  advantages  of  the  favourable  rate  of  interest  conceded 
by  government,  which  has  allowed  of  lower  rates  of  subscription  being  charged 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  large  number  of  nondomiciled  European  members  of  the  fund,  whose  nomi- 
nees will  draw  their  pensions  in  England,  the  advantages  now  derived  are  nmch 
less  than  the  subscribers  had  fair  reason  to  ex|M*ct  when  they  joined  the  fund,  as, 
owing  to  the  great  fall  in  exchange,  the  value  to  their  nominees  of  the  pensions 
assured  has  largely  depreciated.  One  chief  ground  for  the  general  feeling  of  hardship 
which  undoubtedly  exists  among  many  of  the  older  subscribers  is,  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  subscriptions  were  paid  into  the  fund  when  the  value  of  the  rupee  was  at, 
or  near,  two  shillings,  and  the  directors  can  not  help  recognising  that  there  is  some 
justification  for  this  feeling,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fund  is  not  able 
to  allow  of  anything  in  the  form  of  surrender  value  to  members  who  might  wish  to 
sever  their  connexion  with  it.  Consequently  a  subscriber  has  no  option  but  to  con- 
tinue subscribing  notwithstanding  that  the  benefits  derivable  are  not  what  he  an- 
ticipated when  he  joined,  or  to  forfeit  all  his  past  payments  without  any  return. 
These  are  the  circumstances  that  so  greatly  differentiate  the  position  of  a  subscriber 
to  a  fund  of  this  kind  from  that  of  an  ordinary  investor  in  Indian  securities,  who, 
of  coarse,  has  the  option  at  any  time  of  securing  himself  from  further  loss  due  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  rupee,  by  realising  his  investments  and  making  other  ar- 
rangements. While  recognising  all  this,  the  directors  feel  that,  as  already  .stated, 
the  fund  is  powerless  in  the  matter,  as  it  can  only  draw  from  Government  the  num 
ber  of  rupees  paid  in  with  interest.  If,  therefore,  any  remedy  is  to  be  applied,  tbe 
fund  must  look  for  assistance  to  government,  in  whose  hands  the  assets  of  tbe  fund 
have  been  pl:i«ed,  and  who  alone  are  in  a  position  to  grant  any  compensation  to 
subscribers  for  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  rupee  when  the  subscrip- 
tions were  paid  into  the  Treasury  and  the  depreciated  value  when  withdrawals  are 
made  for  the  payment  of  pensions. 

8.  The  directors  have  not  formed  any  unreasonable  expectations  as  to  the  assist- 
ance which  government  may  be  prepared  to  grant  in  the  matter,  and  they  do  not 
s°l?g^8t  that  the  fund  should  be  compensated  to  the  full  extent  of  tbe  loss  in 
exchange  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  remedial 
measures  under  contemplation  in  regard  to  the  currency  resulted  in  the  sterling 
value  of  the  rupee  being  restored  to  a  minimum  of  I4.  6d.,  that  would  be  regaixled 
as  a  satisfactory  solution  by  the  general  body  of  subscribers  to  the  fund.  In  the 
event,  however,  of  nothing  being  done  to  give  stability  to  the  rupee,  tlie  directors 
would  submit  that  there  would  be  good  grounds  for  asking  government  to  grant 
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some  assistance  to  the  fund,  to  allow  of  the  payment  of  pensions  to  incumbents  in 
England  at  a  reasouable  fixed  rate,  and,  under  all  the  circuiustances,  the  rate  of  Is. 
Sd.  \?ould  appear  to  be  the  one  that  might  reasonably  be  suggested  for  adoption. 

9.  Tlie  directors  fully  recognise  that  this  matter  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
rapee  is  one  that  is  causing  much  trouble  to  the  government  itself,  and  that,  pend- 
ing settlements  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  currency,  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  unable  to  deal  with  such  a  representation  as  is  herein  submitted;  but 
they  would  ask  that,  if  possible,  an  assurance  may  be  given  that  the  reasonable 
cLiims  of  the  fund  in  the  matter  will  receive  favonrable  consideration,  in  the  event 
of  its  being  decided  to  take  no  action  to  raise  and  fix  the  sterling  value  of  the 
rupee.  Such  an  assurance  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  way  of  restoring  confi- 
dence in  the  fund,  and  allaying  the  anxiety  now  so  previilent  among  subscribers  as 
to  the  future  provision  that  will  be  available  for  their  wives  and  children  when 
they  become  incumbents  on  the  fund.  As  regards  the  present  incumbents  resident 
in  Europe,  who  are  now  suffering  so  severely  by  the  great  reduction  of  the  sterling 
equivalents  of  their  pensions,  with  the  fear  before  them  of  a  still  further  reduction 
if  nothing  is  done  to  reform  the  currency,  the  directors  feel  that  their  case  is  one  of 
greAt  hardship,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  alleviate  by  the  grant  of  some  im- 
mediate relief.  The  directors  would,  therefore,  venture  to  ask  that  government  will 
favourably  consider  the  possibilty,  pending  the  decision  on  the  general  question,  of 
granting  some  assistance  in  these  cases,  in  such  way  as  to  government  may  seem  fit. 


No.  2. 


Tke  woretary  io  ihe  goivemfMni  of  InOa  to  the  iecretary  to  ih$  Bengal  TJneoveAantod 
Service  Family  PeneUm  Fund,  Simla,  24th  October,  1892,  No.  4341a. 

Sir  :  I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  3914,  dated  24th 
September,  1892,  in  which  you  oonvey  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  fund  that, 
pending  final  settlement  of  the  currency  question,  some  special  assistance  may  be 
panted  t-o  the  fund  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  caused  by  the  recent  heavy  fall  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee  to  present  incumbents  of  the  fund  resident  in  Europe. 
The  directors  also  request  that  an  assurance  may  be  given  by  the  government  of  In- 
dia that,  in  the  event  of  its  being  ultimately  decided  to  take  no  action  to  raise  and 
Ax.  the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee,  the  claims  of  the  fund  to  special  assistance  will 
receive  favourable  consideration  at  the  hands  of  government. 

2.  In  reply,  I  am  directed  to  say  that  the  government  of  India  can  not  hold  out  any 
hope  of  assistance  to  the  fund  on  account  of  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee. 

3.  I  am  to  point  out  that  the  fund  is  essentially  a  private  fund,  to  which  govern- 
ment already  grants  valuable  concessions ;  it  is  managed  by  the  subscribers,  and 
government  accepts  no  responsibility  for  its  solvency.  The  government  of  India  is 
therefore  unable  to  admit  tnat  the  fond  has  any  claim  to  special  assistance  of  the 
nature  requested  in  yoor  letter. 

I  httve,  &>C; 

J.  P.  FiNLAT, 

Secretary  to  the  Oovemment  of  India, 


TSo.  21. 


Thfi  Beoretary  of  state  fqr  India  to  the  governor-general  of  India  in 

councily  3rd  November ^  1892^  No.  219. 

[Extiact.] 

Your  excellency  was  informed  by  my  telegram  of  the  30tli  of  Sep- 
tember that  It  had  been  decide<l  to  appoint  a  committee,  over  which 
the  lord  chancellor  would  preside,  to  advise  whether  it  is  expedient 
that  any  steps  should  be  taken  to  niodify  the  Indian  currency  act; 
and  by  my  subsequent  telegram  of  the  21st  of  October  you  will  have 
learned  that  the  other  members  of  the  committee  are  the  Eight  Honour- 

S.  Mis.  23 30 
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able  Leonard  Henry  Courtney,  M.  P.;  Sir  Thomas  Henry  Farrer,  Bart; 
Sir  Reginald  Earle  Welby,  G.  o.  B.  5  Mr.  Arthur  Godley,  0.  b.  ;  Lieutenant- 
General  Ri(3hard  Strachey,  c.  s.  i.,  and  Mr.  Bertram  Wodehouse  Cnnie. 
A  copy  of  ray  letter*  to  the  lord  chancellor  of  the  2l8t  of  October, 
appointing  the  committee,  is  enclosed  for  your  excellency's  information. 


BTo.  22. 

Telegram  from  the  viceroy  to  the  secretary  of  staUj  4th  N'ovemhoTy  1892^ 

We  have  received  memorial  from  674  native  import  traders,  Bombay 
City,  complaining  that  fluctuations  of  exchange  have  reduced  their  busi- 
ness to  speculation  and  gambling;  asking  steps  to  be  taken  to  fix  ex- 
change value  of  rupee.    Please  inform  Lord  Herschell's  committee. 


Ko.  23. 


The  government  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India^  Simla^  9ik 

November,  1892. 

My  Lord  :  In  continuation  of  our  financial  despatch,  No.  254,  dated 
the  21st  September,  1892,  we  have  the  honour  to  transmit,  for  your 
lordship's  information,  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  vice-president  of  the 
Bombay  branch  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  and  of  the  reso- 
lution therein  referred  to  on  the  appointment  of  Lord  Herschell's  com- 
mittee. 

We  have^  &c^ 

BOBEBTS. 

P.  P.  HUTCHINS. 

D.  Babbotjb. 

A«E.  MiLLES. 


pSii«lo«iirt  in  Ko.  28.) 

From  H,  A,  Amperfhf  esq.,  vU»-pre8%dent  Bombay  Iranelk  of  ike  IndUm  Cnrrmmf  Asso- 
ciation  to  tko  secretary  to  the  government  of  India,  financial  department,  28ik  Oeto^, 

1892, 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  copy  of  n  resolution  passed  hy  the  memhen 
of  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  above  association  at  a  meeting  held  here  on  the  26ih 
instant,  with  the  request  that  it  may  be  laid  before  the  government  of  India. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Ac  worth,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Forbes. 

That  this  meeting  records  its  satisfaction  at  the  appointment  of  Lord  Herschell'a 
committee  as  an  indication  of  interest  on  the  part  of  home  Government,  and  is  glad 
to  learn  that  the  honourable  Mr.  Mackay  is  on  his  way  to  England  to  give  evidence 
before  it.  At  the  same  time  the  members  of  the  association  in  Bombay  earnestly 
trust  that  the  committee  wUl  record  the  result  of  its  deliberations  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  as  they  feel  that  the  emergency  is  one  of  a  pressing  character,  and 
that  the  questions  at  issue,  having  been  the  subjects  of  consideration  for  many  years, 
are  ripe  for  decision. 

See  page  L 
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lfro.24. 

Tke  government  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India^  Simlay  16th 

November,  1892,  No.  317. 

My  Lord:  In  continuation  of  our  despatch,  BTo.  217  (financial), 
dated  the  16th  August,  1892,  forwardiog  a  memorial  from  the  native 
traders  of  Karachi  complaining  of  the  injury  done  to  their  business  and 
trade  by  the  constant  fluctuations  in  exchange,  we  have  the  honour  to 
forward  a  memorial  signed  by  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  native 
import  traders  of  the  city  of  Bombay,  in  which  a  similar  complaint  is 
made.  On  the  4th  instant  we  telegraphed  informing  your  lordship 
of  the  receipt  of  the  memorial,  and  requesting  that  Lord  Herschell's 
committee  might  be  informed  of  the  fact. 

2.  We  attach  imi)ortance  to  this  memorial,  as  the  number  of  signatures 
indicates  that  it  represents  the  practically  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
native  import  traders  of  Bombay. 

3.  We  take  the  opportunity  of  enclosing  copy  of  a  memorial  received 
by  us  from  the  Karachi  Chamber  of  Oommerce  which  the  chamber  has 
taken  steps  to  present  to  Parliamentt 

We  have^  &g^ 

BOBERTS. 

D.  Barboxtb. 

A«E.  MiLLBB. 


[XnolosiiTea  in  Ko.  SL] 
No.  1. 

To  ftfo  excellency  the  moii  hmaurdble  the  marqui$  of  Lanedowne,  viceroy  and  governor^ 
general  of  India : 

The  hnmble  memorial  of  the  native  import  traders  of  the  city  of  Bombay  respect- 
fnlly  showeth :  That  yonr  memorialists  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  an  oppor- 
tunity recently  aiforded  of  signing  a  petition  addressed  by  the  Indian  Currency 
Association  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  currency  of  this  country,  but  they  desire  to  address  your  excellency 
separately  upon  the  subject  of  the  ^rreat  loss  and  anxiety  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected by  reason  of  the  uncertain  exchange  value  of  the  rupee. 

That  your  memorialists,  though  possessed  of  long  experience  in  the  import  trade, 
have  of  late  found  that,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  exchange,  they,  as  weU  as  the 
European  merchants  of  this  city,  have  incurred  very  serious  risks  ana  losses  in  their 
business. 

That,  in  consequence  of  these  losses,  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Bom- 
bay Chamber  of  Commerce,  once  indifferent  upon  the  question,  have  now  come  to 
recognise  that  it  also  affects  them  injuriously,  and  accordingly  within  the  last  few 
days  have,  greatly  to  your  memorialists'  satisfaction,  passed  a  resolution  calling 
upon  your  excellency's  government  to  take  advice  whether  some  remedy  can  not  be 
applied  to  the  evUs  from  which  they,  as  weU  as  your  memorialists,  have  been  and 
now  are  suffering. 

That  until  some  ei^ht  or  ten  years  ago  your  memorialists  were  generally  able  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  European  agency  fii-ms  based  upon  rupee  prices,  but  this 
system  has  now  gone  out  of  vogue,  and  the  risk  of  exchange  has  to  be  borne  by  your 
memorialists ;  and  this  risk  is  so  materially  heightened  by  the  recent  heavy  fall  and 
violent  fluctuations  in  exchange  that  your  memorialists  find  it  simply  impossible  to 
carry  on  their  trade  any  longer  with  anv  degree  of  safety. 

That  your  memorialists  are  thus  much  perplexed  and  uncertain  in  respect  of  con- 
tinuing their  business.  That  they  have  been  in  the  habit,  when  placing  their  order, 
of  ealculating  upon  a  moderate  proiit  of  from  i  to  f  per  cent,  but  have  found  that 
even  a  smaU  movement  in  exchange  has  been  su&cient  to  convert  this  expected  profit 
into  a  loss. 

That  if  they  seek  to  avoid  the  risk  b;f  fixing  exchange  at  the  time  of  placing  an 
OTder,  they  incnr  another  risk  of  being  undersold  by  others  who  have  not  &.ed 
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exchange  and  have  benefited  by  a  rise;  that  some  among  them  do  one  thing  and 
some  another,  and  that  thus  their  business  has  been  changed  from  legitimate  trad- 
ing into  speculation  and  gambling. 

That  your  memorialists  onderstand  that  further  troubles  may  arise  in  future;  that 
your  excellency's  government  may  be  forced  to  impose  additional  taxation  upon  this 
country  to  meet  government  losses  by  exchange,  which  taxation,  your  memorialists 
most  humbly  urge,  the  country  is  utterly  unable  to  bear,  and  would  create  a  most 
'widespread  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  masses. 

That  they  understand  thdt  a  conierence  between  America  and  the  nations  of  En- 
rope  is  about  to  take  place,  which  is  likely  to  result  in  one  of  two  things,  both 
harmful  to  your  memorialists;  that  it  may  lead  to  the  sudden  fixing  of  exchange  at 
so  high  a  figure  as  to  province  widespread  ruin  in  this  city,  or  may  cause  a  sudden 
fall  which  would  be  equally  as  disastrous. 

Your  memorialists  though  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  govern  questions  of  inter- 
•national  currency,  possess  a  confident  hope  and  expectation  that  your  excellency 
and  your  excel leuoy's  councillors  will  in  their  wisdom  be  able  to  devise  some  means 
of  averting  these  dangers,  and  of  preventing  the  constant  fluctuations  in  exchange 
which  now  so  greatly  harass  them.  They  therefore  pray  that  steps  may  be  taken 
to  fix  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  at  a  rate  which,  in  your  excellency's  judg- 
ment, may  be  best  suited  to  the  interests  of  your  memorialists. 

That  your  memorialists  urgently  but  respectfully  request  that  your  excellency's 
.government  will  give  earnest  heed  to  this  humble  representation  of  their  caBOi  and 
^-^illtake  speedy  steps  towards  securing  the  ends  which  they  desire. 

Aod  your  memorialLBts,  as  in  duty-  bound,  will  ever  pray. 


No.  2. 


To  ike  honanraible  ike  Common*  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  aeeemhled: 

Karachi,  let  September,  189S, 

The  petition  of  the  Karachi  Chamber  of  Commerce  humbly  showeth  that  youi 
petitioners  snfier  inconvenience  and  loss  in  co^is^quence  of  the  continuous  fiuctna- 
tions  in  thi;  exchangeable  value  of  the  money  of  this  empire  with  that  of  the  gold- 
using  countries,  and  that  a  remedy  is  urgently  required. 

2.  From  1835  to  1872  the  rupee,  the  monetary  standard  of  value  in  India,  exchanged 
with  little  variation.  In  187 i  Germany  demonetised  silver;  tYance,  to  avoid  an  in- 
flux of  the  German  silver,  restricted  the  coinage  of  that  metal.  Since  then  other 
European  nations  have  also  demonetised  silver.  The  result  has  been  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver  measured  by  gold  from  60  pence  per  ounce  to  between  38  and  39  pence, 
a  decline  of  35  per  cent,  and  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  has  consequently  fallen 
from  24  pence  to  14.65  pence. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  some  stability  in  the  ratio  of  valne  between  gold  and  silver 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  trade,  continual  and  violent  fluctuations  in  that 
ratio  tending  to  falsify  the  calculations  of  merchants  and  to  check  trading  opera- 
tions by  increasing  the  uncertainties  attending  them. 

4.  Various  remedies  have  been  suggested,  and  international  monetary  conferences 
have  been  held  in  1867,  in  1878,  and  in  1881.  In  1886  the  onestion  was  the  subject 
of  investigation  by  a  royal  commission.  The  members  of  tnis  commission  reported 
that  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  government  of  India  should  be  left 
free  to  adjust  matters  in  the  way  that  seemed  best,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  that 
report,  and  practically  nothing  has  been  done  to  arrest  the  progressive  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver  since  1872. 

5.  The  investment  of  English  capital  in  the  development  of  the  material  resources 
of  the  £m]nre  is  discouraged ;  for,  both  as  regards  the  remittance  of  interest  and  the 
final  transfer  of  invested  profits  and  economies,  the  uncertainty  in  exchange  imparts 
to  the  investmenxi  of  capital  in  this  country  a  speculative  character  and  a  risk 
which  the  capitalist  is  naturally  onwilling  to  face. 

6.  Then,  too,  the  credit  of  the  state  is  heavily  injured  by  the  fluctuating  value  of 
the  rupee  securities  of  the  government  of  India  held  in  England  and  the  uncertainty 
in  the  amount  of  interest  in  gold  ^^  liieh  may  be  obtained  by  their  holders.  English 
capitalists  are  naturally  as  reluctuiit  to  invest  their  money  in  these  securities  as 
they  are  to  invest  it  in  India. 

7.  But  it  is  of  the  harassment  to  which  the  trading  oonmiunity  are  constantly 
subjected  by  the  uncertainty  and  tlie  fluctuations  of  exchange  that  we  bitterly 
comjdain.  We  submit  that,  with  a  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
legitimate  trade  in  India  is  in  great  danger  of  being  replaced  by  pure  speculations. 

8.  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that,  in  view  of  the  considerations 
set  forth  above,  your  honourable  house  -wnll  be  pleased  to  endeavour  to  secure, 
through  the  Internabional  Conference  about  to  be  held,  means  by  whioh  the  mer- 

CADtile  conununlty  may  be  accorded  the  benefit  of  a  stable  par  of  exchange,  thus 
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granting  a  relief  from  the  diiiadvaDtagee  nnder  which  trading  in  India  has  been 
snfferiug  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  and  sudden  Duct  nations  of  the  rupee  for 
many  years  past. 
And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 


1^0.  25. 

Telegram  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  viceroy,  21st  November,  1693, 

Currency  committee  wish  for  view  of  your  government  on  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  proposal  for  heavy  seignorage  on  silver.  See  speech  at 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  "Times''  of  27th  October.  Also  as 
to  duty  on  imported  silver  bullion.  Please  reply  fully  by  mail,  not  by 
telegram  only. 


^o.  26. 

Telegram  from  the  viceroy  to  the  secretary  of  state^  5th  December^  1692. 

As  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  proposal^  to  which  your  telegram  of  the  21st 
of  November  refers,  if  a  seignorage  of  10  per  cent  were  imposed,  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  coinage  of  silver  for  the  public  would  be  in- 
creased; but  a  seignorage  of  so  high  an  amount  would  reduce  the 
quantity  of  silver  brought  for  coinage.  Bupees  would  ultimately  be 
kept  at  a  value  higher  by  nearly  10  per  cent  than  if  the  mint  charged 
no  seignorage  at  all,  but  the  return  of  rupees  from  foreign  countries 
w^ould  doubtless  prevent  the  full  efiPect  from  being  at  once  produced. 
A  seignorage  of  that  amount  would  reduce  the  demand  for  silver,  and 
thereby  slightly  affect  its  value.  We  can  not  see  that  it  would  at  all 
cheek  the  fluctuations  in  the  Eastern  exchanges.  If  a  seignorage  of 
10  per  cent  were  imposed,  the  exchange  with  India  might  not  fall  so 
low  as  it  otherwise  would  have  done,  but  when  it  rose  the  rise  would 
be  proportionately  higher.  With  a  high  seignorage,  fluctuations  would 
be  no  less  serious  and  frequent  than  if  there  were  none.  Practically 
it  would  make  the  rupee  a  token  coin,  and  the  chief  evil  frx)m  which  we 
suffer  would  not  be  touched;  we,  therefore,  can  not  give  the  proposal 
our  support.  To  the  suprgestion  that  an  import  duty  should  be  imposed 
on  silver,  there  is  a  similar  objection;  the  rupee  might  be  practically 
of  the  same  value  within  the  limits  of  British  India,  as  that  of  the 
silver  wluch  it  contained;  but  there  would  be  as  frequent  andas  great 
fluctuations  in  exchange  as  belbre;  and  we  should  also  have  the  risk 
of  smuggling.  It  has  been  proposed  that  a  rate  or  import  duty  should 
be  charged,  varying  so  as  to  maintain  coined  rupees  at  a  flxed  gold 
value;  but  so  many  complaints  would  arise  from  a  fluctuating  rate,  and 
the  scheme  is  open  to  so  many  objections,  that  we  do  not  consider  it 
practicable^ 


No.  27. 


The  government  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  OalcuttOy 

?th  December,  1892,  No.  328. 

My  LoBD :  We  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
telegram  dated  21st  November,  1892,  quoted  in  the  margin,*  regarding 
a  proposal  to  charge  a  high  seignorage  on  the  coinage  of  silver  at  the 

"See  No.  25. 
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Indian  mints,  or  to  impose  an  import  duty  on  all  silver  imx>ort6d  into 
India. 

To  this  telegram  we  caused  the  telegraphic  reply  to  be  sent  on  the 
5th.» 

2.  The  above  telegram  dealt  so  fully  with  the  question  referred  to  us 
by  your  lordship  that  we  feel  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  give  a 
brief  summary  of  our  arguments  in  the  present  despatch.  It  will  suf- 
fice to  say  that  a  high  seigiiorage  on  the  coinage  of  silver  or  a  high 
import  duty  on  silver  brought  into  India  would  improve  our  financial 
position,  both  by  adding  to  the  public  revenue,  and  by  preventing  the 
gold  value  of  the  rupee  from  falling  as  low  as  it  might  otherwise  have 
done.  As  soon  as  the  rupee  was  given  a  materially  higher  value  than 
that  of  the  silver  contained  in  it,  rupees  would  doubtless  be  returned 
to  India  from  foreign  countries  and  from  native  states,  and  possibly 
some  hoarded  rupees  might  be  thrown  into  circulation.  The  full  effect 
of  such  a  duty  might  not  therefore  be  obtained  at  once,  but  to  the 
above  extent  the  diflBculties  of  the  financial  position  would  no  doubt 
be  alleviated  for  a  time  by  such  a  measure  as  that  proposed  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  silver  rupee  would,  by  the  imposition 
of  a  10  per  cent  seignorage,  be  practically  reduced  to  the  position  of  a 
token  coin,  the  evils  arising  from  excessive  fluctuations  in  the  exchange 
would  be  neither  removed  nor  alleviated. 

3.  We  have  caused  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  to  be  calculated 
on  the  hypothesis  of  a  2  per  cent  seignorage,  as  at  present,  and  of  a  10 
I>er  cent  seignorage,  as  proposed,  at  prices  in  London  of  a  standard 
oz.  of  silver  varying  from  60d,  to  30d.,  allowing  for  melting  charge, 
mint  loss,  cost  of  remittance  to  India,  and  interest.  The  foUowiug 
table  gives  the  results  of  this  calculation: 


Price  per 

OB.  OT 

Exchanse 
value  oz  a 

Exchanffo 
value  oi  A 

•tandiurd 

rupee  in 

mpeein 

silver  in 
pence. 

pence 
(Befgnorage 
2  percent). 

pence 
(seignorago 
10  per  cent). 

00 

23.04 

26.09 

60 

22.65 

24.67 

68 

22.27 

24.26 

67 

21.89 

23.83 

6$ 

21.50 

23.42 

66 

21,12 

23.00 

64 

20.73 

22.58 

63 

20.35 

22.16 

62 

19.97 

21.74 

61 

19.58 

21.32 

60 

19.20 

20.90 

4» 

18.81 

20.49 

48 

18.43 

20.07 

47 

18.05 

19.65 

46 

17.66 

19.23 

46 

17.28 

18.81 

44 

16.80 

18.40 

43 

16.51 

18.00 

42 

16.13 

17.56 

41 

15.74 

17.14 

40 

15.  36 

16.72 

89 

14.97 

16.31 

88 

14.59 

15.90 

87 

14.  20 

15.47 

86 

13.82 

15.05 

86 

13.44 

14.64 

84 

13.05 

14.22 

83 

12.67 

13.80 

82 

12. 28 

13.38 

81 

12.00 

12.96 

80 

11,52 

12.64 

•See  No.  26. 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  when  silver  faUs  from  50(2.  per  oz.  to  40dL 
per  oz.,  the  gold  cost  of  the  rupee  with  a  2  per  cent  seignorage  falls  from 
19.20df.  to  15.36<f.,  a  difference  of  3.84rf.,  or  exactly  20  per  cent.  With 
a  seignorage  of  10  per  cent  the  fall  is  from  20.90^.  to  16.72^.,  a  fall  of 
4.18c/.,  or  20  per  cent  as  before;  4n  other  words,  with  a  10  per  cent 
seignorage  instead  of  a  seignorage  of  2  per  cent  the  amount  of  fall 
measured  in  pence  would  be  greater,  but  the  percentage  of  fall  would 
be  exactly  the  same.  The  measure  would  therefore  have  no  effect  what- 
ever in  putting  a  stop  to  fluctuations. 

4.  As  the  adoption  of  a  high  rate  of  seignorage  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  chief  evil  from  which  we  now  suffer,  would  merely  tend  to  improve 
in  some  degree  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  Government,  and 
would  afford  no  guarantee  against  depreciation  in  the  future,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  objections  to  reducing  the  rupee  to  a  token  coin,  and 
indefinitely  deferring  the  complete  solution  which  we  believe  must  be 
arrived  at  some  day,  outweigh  any  advantages  which  the  measure  might 
produce.  K  it  be  decided  that  the  rupee  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  con- 
verted into  a  token  coin,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  better  to  adopt 
a  gold  standard  at  once,  a  course  which  would  equally  improve  the 
financial  position  and  would  also  afford  some  prospect  of  a  final  and 
satisfactory  remedy.  This  course  is  in  our  opinion  clearly  preferable  to 
a  half  measure,  involving  the  main  disadvantage  of  a  gold  staudard, 
but  leaving  our  greatest  difficulty  untouched  and  affording  no  guaran- 
tee against  fall  of  value  in  the  friture. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  proposal  referred  to  in  the  last  sentence  of 
our  telegram,  we  may  remark  that  the  objections  to  a  currency  system 
which  depended  for  its  success  on  a  rate  of  seigniorage  or  import  duty 
fluctuating  in  accordance  with  the  rise  and  faU  in  the  market  price  of 
silver,  are  so  obvious  and  so  serious  that  we  refrain  fr^om  discussing 
the  question. 

We  have,  &o^ 

Lansdowne. 

BOBERTS. 

P.  P.  HUTOHINS. 

D.  Barbour. 
A.  E.  Miller. 
H.  Braokenburt. 
0.  B.  Pritohard. 


Telegram  firam  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State^  9th  December j  1892. 

Indian  Currency  Association,  representing  alarm  felt  at  uncertainty 
regarding  exchange,  request  Government  to  grant  assurance,  if  Brus- 
sels Conference  fails,  that  it  will  take  necessary  steps  to  protect  Indian 
currency,  or  recommend  cessation  of  sale  of  council  bills  below  current 
rate,  pending  decision  of  Lord  HerschelPs  committee.  We  have  de- 
dined  to  take  either  coursei  as  possibly  hampering  future  action. 
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teUgramfrom  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State j  23rd  December^  1892, 

Currency  Association  has  called  our  attention  to  nnnsnally  large 
slilpinents  of  silver  to  India,  and  to  export  of  gold,  as  well  as  to  impefi- 
ment  to  business  caused  by  plreseut  uncertainty.  Association  urges  us 
strongly  to  request  your  lordship  to  communicate  by  telegraph,  and  A8 
speedy  as  possible,  your  decision  on  proposal  before  Lord  Herschell's 
committee.  We  feel  sure  that  your  lordship  fully  recognizes  the  evil 
to  which  delay  must  give  rise,  and  that  a  decision  will  be  given  with- 
out unnecessary  prolongation  of  present  state  of  suspense.  The  diffi- 
culties of  many  of  our  European  officers  are  very  serious,  and  we  fear 
that  an  indefinite  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things,  which  has 
already  occasioned  a  very  uneasy  feeling,  may  give  rise  to  regrettable 
aigitation* 


No.  30. 

Telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Viceroy ^  31gt  December ^  1892* 

Yours,  23rd.  Currency.  I  am  fully  aware  of  importance  of  avoiding 
All  unnecessary  prolongation  of  state  of  suspense;  but  the  questions 
raised  before  Lord  HerschelPs  committee  are  of  such  gravity  that  they 
can  not  be  decided  without  full  consideration. 


No.  31. 


Telegram  from  the   Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  13th  January, 

1893. 

A  resolution,  which  we  are  forwarding,  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Bombay  Branch  ('urrency  Association,  in  which  attention  is  drawn  to 
a  report  that  forward  contracts  are  being  made  for  delivery  of  silver  at 
a  lower  rate  than  the  present  price.  They  urge  that  the  mints  should 
immediately  be  closed  and  that  council  bills  should  be  sold  at  a  fixed 
rate.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  difiiculties  of  the  Government  and  the 
trade  will  be  aggravated  by  delay. 


No.  32. 


The  Oovemment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Calcutta, 

18th  January,  1893,  No.  25. 

My  Lord:  In  continuation  of  our  telegram  of  the  13th  instant, 
quoted  in  the  margin,*  we  have  the  honour  to  forward  for  your  lord- 
ship's consideration  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  the  7th  January,  1893,  from 
the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  together  with 

«See  No.  31. 
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copy  of  the  resolution  referred  to,  advocating  that  our  mints  should  be 
immediately  closed  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  that  council 
bills  should  be  sold  at  fixed  rates. 

2.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  transmit  copy  of  the  letter,  dated  the 
2l8t  December,  1892,  from  Mr.  Mackay,  the  president  of  the  Indian 
Currency  Association,  the  substance  of  which  was  communicated  to 
your  lordship  in  our  telegram  dated  the  23rd  December,  1892,  to  which 
your  lordship  replied  by  telegram  dated  the  31st.,  December  1892. 
We  have,  &o.| 

Lansdowne. 

P.  P.  HUTOHTNS. 

D.  Barbour. 
A.  E.  Miller. 
H.  Braokenbxtbt. 
0.  B.  Pritghabd. 


[XnolosiiTM  in  No.  83.] 

No.  1. 

From  ihe  pr€»idenif  Indian  Currency  Aisociationf  Bombay  Branch,  to  the  ieoretary  to  ike 
Government  of  India,  finance  and  commerce  department,  dated  7th  January,  189S, 

[  have  the  honor  to  forward  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  yesterday  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  abov0  association,  with  a  request  that  it  may  be 
forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India. 

Besolution  passed  by  the  oommittee  of  the  Borohny  Branch  of  the  Indian  Cniiency  Aasoclatlon  at  a 

meeting  held  yesterday,  the  6tti  January,  1893. 

''As  it  seems  certain  that  the  deliberations  of  the  International  Monetary  Confer- 
ence will  end  without  any  practical  result  being  arrived  at,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
as  the  statements  of  the  American  delegates  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  America  will 
shortly  suspend  state  purchases  of  silver;  the  gold  price  of  that  metal  must  neces- 
sarily continue  to  fall.  The  secretary  of  stat-e  lor  India  should,  therefore,  be  urged 
by  Government  to  sanction  the  immediate  closing  of  the  mints  against  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  reserving  the  privilege  for  Government  alone,  and  to  refuse  the  sale  of 
council  l)ill8  under  a  certain  fixed  rate. 

"  Unless  these  protective  measures  be  speedily  adopted,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Government  of  India  will  soon  be  involved  in  deeper  financial  troubles,  that  the 
present  disorganized  condition  of  trade  will  be  intensely  aggravated,  and  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  relations  with  gold-using  countries  reduced  to  absolute  con- 
fusion. 

**  This  branch  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association  is  distinctly  of  opinion  that  no 
insurmountable  difficulty  can  arise  from  the  immediate  closing  of  the  mints  to  the 
public,  and  that  to  do  so  is  the  only  rational  remedy  for  the  present  ruinous  posi- 
tion. The  longer  this  action  is  delayed  the  greater  the  difficulties  that  will  arise. 
Already  the  abnormally  large  shipmenta  of  silver  in  transit  to  India,  and  the  large 
contracts  reported  to  have  been  made  in  London  for  the  delivery  of  silver  some 
months  forward  at  rates  considerably  under  the  existing  market  rate,  unmistakably 
indicate  that  practical  authoritative  opinion  views  the  future  of  Hilver  with  grave 
alarm,  and  that  the  closing  of  India's  mints  is  considered  iuevitable. 

**  India  is  believed  to  be  the  only  country  whose  mints  are  now  open  to  the  unre- 
stricted coinage  of  silver,  atnd  ris  the  markets  of  the  metal  are  notoriously  in  the 
hands  of  bold  speculators,  the  disturbing  fluctuations  are  not  likely  to  be  less  fre- 
quent and  violent  than  hitherto,  and  are  certain  to  be  maintained  so  long  as  India 
continues  to  keep  her  mints  open  as  at  present. 

'*  By  adopting  the  course  proposed,  India  will  be  able  to  wait  composedly  till 
Western  nationii  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  coarse  they  mean  to  permanently 
follow." 
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No.  2. 

From  J.  L,  MacJcay,  Esq,,  president  Indian  Currency  Association,  to  the  Secretary  to  iks 
Government  of  India,  Finance  and  Commerce  Department,  dated  £lst  December,  189t, 

The  conrse  of  the  proceedings  at  the  International  Monetary  Conference,  and  the 
adjoiirunient  of  the  conference,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Goyemments  repre- 
sented as  to  the  expediency  of  meeting  again,  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  any  international  agreement,  either  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  bime^- 
lic  system  or  as  to  the  more  limited  proposals  placed  before  the  conference  for  an 
extension  of  the  use  of  silver  and  a  restriction  of  the  use  of  gold.  It  is,  indeed, 
universally  admitted  that  what  was  foreseen  in  the  final  paragraph  of  the  petition 
of  tills  association  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  my  letter  of  the  24th  June  last, 
with  which  the  petition  was  placed  before  the  Government  of  India,  has  actually 
been  realized. 

2.  There  now  remains  no  method  of  relieving  India  from  the  effects  of  its  depreci- 
ated currency,  except  as  pointed  out  in  the  letter  to  which  reference  has  Just  been 
made,  namely,  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  for  the 
public  and  the  adoption  of  gold  as  the  standard.  In  the  position  which  we  have 
now  reached,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  action  in  this  direction  is  essential,  and 
that  the  change  should  be  made  without  further  delay. 

3.  In  the  expectation  which  prevails  on  all  sides,  by  some  that  action  will  be 
taken,  by  others  that  it  is  unavoidable,  the  conrse  of  business  is  greatly  impeded. 
The  country  is  being  inundated  with  silver  to  an  extent  only  equalled  in  the  very 
exceptional  year  1890,  the  shipments  from  London,  since  the  failure  of  the  inter- 
national conference  was  recognized,  having  been  on  an  enormous  scale.  In  the  last 
four  weeks  silver  to  the  value  of  about  a  million  sterling  has  been  shipped  from 
London  for  India,  where  there  is  no  present  demand  for  it.  It  is  generally  inferred 
that  these  shipments  have  been  mside  in  view  of  a  further  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
metal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  gold  from  India  during  the  present  year 
have  been  made  on  an  unusual  scale.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  large  inflow  of  silver 
and  a  largo  outflow  of  gold,  even  if  they  are  not  the  result  of  the  expectation  of  a 
change  in  the  Indian  currency,  will  aggravate  the  difhculty  of  making  the  change 
in  the  standard,  and  that  the  longer  the  change  is  deferred  the  more  will  the  dim- 
culties  be  enhanced. 

4.  The  Government  of  India  recently  refused,  in  reply  to  representations  frt)m  this 
association  and  from  the  associated  exchange  banks  of  this  city,  to  give  the  public 
any  indication  of  the  policy  it  proposed  to  pursue.  On  behalf  of  the  association  I 
take  no  exception  to  tnis  refusal,  if,  as  may  be  presumed,  the  report  of  the  committee 
presided  over  by  the  lord  high  chancellor  and  the  conclusion  thereon  of  the  secretary 
of  state  for  India  have  not  yet  reached  the  Government  of  India.  But  the  governor- 
general  in  council  will,  I  am  sure,  recognise  that  it  is  desirable  to  terminate  the  ten- 
sion whicli,  in  the  existing  uncertainty,  prevails  in  business  circles,  and  that  it  is 
also  expedient  not  to  prolong  an  uncertainty  which  gives  occasion  for  an  unnecessary 
inflow  of  silver  and  outflow  of  gold,  which  must  interfere  with  the  smooth  working 
of  any  plan  of  reform  which  may  be  entered  upon. 

5.  I  have  the  honour,  therefore,  respectfully  to  suggest  that  it  is  expedient  that 
the  secretarv  of  state  for  India  should  be  informed  by  tele^aph  of  the  position,  and 
that  his  lordship  should  be  requested  to  communicate  to  his  excellency  the  viceroy, 
as  speedily  as  possible  and  by  telegraph,  the  decision  on  the  question  placed  before 
Lord  Herschell's  committee.  In  case  his  lordship  should  see  nt  to  comply  with  this 
request,  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  if  the  decision  of  his  lordship  were 
made  public  without  delay. 


Fo.33. 

Telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Viceroy ^  SOfh  January^  1893. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  wiU  briefly  speciiy  the  details  of  the  action 
which  you  propose  to  take  in  order  to  establish  the  gold  standard  after 
the  mints  have  been  closed.  Your  despatch  and  Barbour's  minute  do 
not  clearly  define  the  steps  to  be  taken. 
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No,  34. 

Telegram  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State  j  22nd  January  ^  1893. 

Look  at  paragraph  6  of  Sir  D.  Barbour's  minute.*  As  to  clause  1  of 
that  paragraph,  a  bill  has  been  drafted  to  stop  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
By  next  mail  a  copy  will  be  forwarded.  As  to  clause  2,  our  proposal 
is  that  we  shall  take  power  to  issue  a  notification  declaring  that  English 
gold  coins  shall  be  legal  tender  in  India  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  13^ 
rupees  for  one  sovereign;  provision  has  been  made  for  this  in  the  draft 
bill.  An  interval  of  time,  of  which  the  length  can  not  be  determined 
beforehand,  should,  we  think,  elapse  between  the  mints  being  closed 
and  any  attempt  being  made  to  coin  gold  in  India.  The  power  to 
admit  sovereigns  as  legal  tender  might  be  of  use  as  a  measure  ad 
interim^  but  it  need  not  be  put  into  force  except  in  case  of  necessity. 
This  is  the  general  outline  of  our  plan.  Are  there  any  special  points 
on  which  further  inibrmation  is  desired! 


Draft  of  hill  referred  to  in  the  Viceroy' e  telegram  to  Lord  Kimberley,  dated  BBnd  January, 

189S. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Indian  Coinage  Act,  1870,  and  the  Indian 
Paper  Currency  Act,  1882,  it  is  hereby  enacted  as  follows: 

1.  (1)  This  act  may  be  called  the  Indian  Coinage  and  Paper  Cnirenoy  Act,  1893; 
and 

(2)  It  shall  come  into  force  at  once. 

2.  The  enactments  specified  in  the  Schedule  hereto  shall  be  repealed  or  modified 
to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  third  column  thereof,  but  no  such 
repeal  or  modification  shaU  affect  the  validity  of  anything  already  done,  or  any  right 
or  obligation  heretofore  acquired  or  undergone,  under  the  said  enactments  or  any  or 
them. 

3.  (1)  The  Governor-General  in  Council  may,  by  order  notified  in  the  Gazette  of 
India,  declare  that  any  sold  coins  which  are  for  the  time  being  a  legal  tender  in 
England  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  India  in  payment  or  on  account,  at  such  rate,  not 
being  less  than  13^^  rapees  for  one  sovereign  and  so  for  any  greater  or  smaller  coin, 
as  shall  be  fixed  in  such  order,  and  may,  in  like  manner,  cancel  or  vary  such  order. 

(2)  Section  12  of  the  first-mentioned  act  is  hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  all  made  under  sub-section  (1)  of  this  section,  but  not  furthor 
or  otherwise. 


The  aohedule. 


Kmnber  and  year,  und  short 
title. 


Act  XXin,  of  1870.  The  In- 
dian  coinage  act,  1870. 

Act  XX,  of  1S82.     The  In- 
dian paper  oarrenoy  act. 


Sections. 


19  to  26, 

both 

inclusive. 

11 

12 

13 


U  and  15 
21 


28 


Extent  of  repeal  or  modiflcatlQB. 


The  whole  to  be  repealed. 

Clause  (6),  clanse  (d),  and  the  proviso,  to  be  repealed. 

The  word  and  letter  *' clause  (&;"  to  be  omitted. 

The  wordb  "  to  au  extent  to  be  sped  tied  in  the  order  not  ex- 
cee<(ing  oue-fourth  of  the  total  amount  of  issues  repre- 
sented by  coin  and  bullion  as  provided  by  this  act,"  to  b« 
omitted. 

The  whole  Hortions  to  be  repealed. 

For  the  proviso  to  sub-section  (1)  the  following  shall  be  sub- 
stituted: "Pnivided  that  any  coin  or  bullion  ho  received 
and  ajtpropriated  nisy  be  sold  or  exchan j;i'd  fur  fiohl  or  silver 
coin  of  tlie  Oovcrnnit-nt  of  India  of  the  like  value,  which 
shall  be  so  appropriated  and  net  apart  instead  of  the  coin  or 
bullion  sold  or  exchanjit-d.'* 

Sub-sertion  (2)  to  be  repealed. 

Sub-aevtion  (1),  clause  (/),  to  be  omitted. 

Sub-section  (3),  to  be  repealed. 


8ee  page  148. 
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]S"0.  35. 

Telegram  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  StatCj  1st  February ^  1893. 

It  is  expected  that  the  deficit  of  1893-'94  will  be  150  lakhs,  taking 
exchange  at  Is.  2%d.  per  rupee,  and  making  no  provision  for  compensa- 
tion for  European  officers.  Our  financial  arrangements  for  the  coming 
year  can  not  be  made  until  a  decision  has  been  arrived  at  regarding 
the  currency.  Unless  you  will  be  in  a  position  shortly  to  give  a  fin^ 
decision,  we  should  like  to  be  informed  whether  there  is  such  a  proba- 
bility of  the  stoppage  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  or  of  the  adoption 
of  other  measures  to  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee,  as  to  justily  us  in 
showing  a  deficit  in  the  budget,  or  whether  we  ought  now  to  consider 
our  financial  policy  for  the  coming  year  on  the  assumption  that  the  ex- 
change value  of  the  rupee  will  not  be  raised.  We  wish  for  a  reply  as 
soon  as  possible. 


Fo.  36. 

Telegram  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State j  3rd  February j  1893. 

I  received  to-day  strong  deputation  from  Currency  Association. 
Bepresentatives  of  following  interests  were  present:  Merchants,  traders, 
shipowners,  importers,  exporters,  manufacturers,  producers,  bankers, 
and  land.  Deputation  urged  stoppage  of  free  coinage  of  silver,  and 
supported  its  proposal  by  evidence  showing  that  all  the  above  int«restfl 
are  now  injuriously  affected.  Statements  of  deputation  seemed  to  me 
to  have  strengthened  case  in  favour  of  closing  mints;  and  this  will,  I 
think,  be  the  impression  here.  I  expressed  my  own  belief  that  not 
only  Government  and  its  officers,  but  whole  country,  suffered  under 
existing  state  of  things;  but  I  dwelt  on  need  of  caution,  and  of  prov- 
ing conclusively  that  remedy  contemplated  involved  neither  political 
nor  economical  risks.  Finally,  I  told  deputation  that  they  seemed  to 
me  to  make  out  o,  prima  facie  case  in  favour  of  standard  uniform  with 
that  of  countries  with  which  India  does  most  of  its  business;  and  that, 
as  association  had  now  for  seven  months  fearlessly  advocated  such  a 
standard,  it  rested  with  opponents  of  association  to  show  authorita- 
tively that  country  disagreed  with  its  conclusions. 


Fo.  3L 

Telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Viceroy,  4th  February  j  1893. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  when  the  decision  respecting  the  cur- 
rency will  be  given  or  even  to  indicate  its  purport.  You  had  better 
frame  the  budget  for  a  deficit  on  the  present  lines,  without  making  any 
provision  for  the  efiect  of  such  measures  as  are  now  under  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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No.  38. 

The  Government  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India j  Calcutta^ 

16th  February,  1893,  No.  68. 

My  Lord:  We  have  the  honor,  in  continuation  of  the  papers  already 
transmitted  to  your  lordship  on  the  subject  of  a  change  in  the  Indian 
monetary  standard,  to  forward  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Government 
of  Bengal  and  of  the  correspondence  referred  to  therein,  in  which  it  is 
suggested  by  Messrs.  A.  E.  J.  Abraham  &  Co.  that,  in  order  to  mini- 
mise the  loss  which  may  be  caused  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  standard^ 
to  those  engaged  in  trade  with  China  and  other  silver^using  countries, 
and  especially  to  those  who  trade  in  opium  and  Indian  yarn,  three 
months'  previous  notice  should  be  given  of  any  action  which  Govern- 
ment may  decide  to  take  in  this  matter. 

2.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  give  three  months' 
notice  of  any  change  which  may  be  decided  on.  But  we  have  not  replied 
to  Messrs.  Abraham  &  Co.'s  letter,  and  merely  forward  copy  of  it  for 
your  lordship's  informatioiu 
We  have,  &o.| 

Lansdownb. 

p.  p.  hutchins. 

D.  Barbour. 

A.  E.  Miller. 

H.  Brackenbxjry. 

0.  B.  Pritohard. 


PEndosuiw  in  No.  88.] 

Frum  C,  E,  Buekland,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Sengal,  Revenue  Department, 
to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  (Finance  and  Commerce  Department),  No, 
435,  Miacellaneous,  dated  SOth  January,  189S, 

I  am  directed  to  Bubmit,  for  the  iuformation  and  orders  of  his  excellency  the 
viceroy  and  governor-general  in  Council,  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  Lower  Provinces,  No.  58  B,  dated  the  19th  January,  1893,  submit- 
ting copies  of  correspondence  with  Messrs.  A.  E.  J.  Abraham  &  Co./  who  represent 
that  certain  decisions  which  the  supreme  Government  may  arrive  at  in  dealing  with 
the  Indian  currency  will,  if  suddenly  acted  upon,  very  adversely  aifect  the  position 
of  those  engaged  in  trade  with  China  and  other  silver-using  countries,  and  especially 
of  those  w  ho  trade  in  opium  and  Indian  yam.  It  will  be  seen  that  Messrs.  Abra- 
ham &  Co.  suggest  that,  in  order  to  minimise  the  loss  to  which  they  and  others  will 
be  subjected  in  the  event  of  any  alteration  being  made  of  the  Indian  currency,  three 
months'  notice  should  be  given  of  any  action  anecting  the  currency  which  Govern- 
ment may  have  under  contemplation. 


From  T.  InglU,  Esq,,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Revenue,  lAywer  Provinces,  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Revenue  Department,  No,  68 B,  dated  19th  January,  189S, 

I  am  directed  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  Government,  the  accompanying 
copy  of  the  correspondence  noted  in  the  margin,*  on  the  subject  of  any  action  that 
Government  may  take  on  the  currency  question  as  ailecting  the  position  of  those 
engaged  in  the  opium  trade. 

*  Letter  from  Messrs.  A.  E.J.  Abraham  &  Co.,  dated  11th  January,  1893.    Board's 
ply,  No.  107  B,  dated  19th  January,  1893. 
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From  Meatrs,  A,  E,  J,  Abraham  f  Co.,  Calcutta,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  BevetiMe, 

Lower  Provinces,  11th  January,  1893, 

We  have  to  thank  yon  for  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  received  yesterday,  in- 
forming us  that  Mr.  Lyall  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  representation  re^icarding  the 
effect  any  sudden  decision  of  Government  in  the  currency  question  will  have  on  the 
position  of  those  engaged  in  the  opium  trade,  and  that  Mr.  Lyall  will  then  decide 
whether  anything  would  be  gained  by  according  us  a  personal  interview.  It  has 
been  freely  rumoured  that  Government  intended  shortly  taking  action  to  prevent  far- 
ther depreciation  of  the  rupee  value,  either  by  closing  the  mints  or  by  the  adoption 
of  a  gold  standard.  It  is  obvious  that  any  such  course  would  have  the  effect  of  a 
sudden  decline  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  any  trade  between  a  gold-standard  and  a 
silver-using  country  would  suffer  a  shock  the  severity  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
gauge.  It  is  not  our  Intention  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  fntore  trade  be- 
tween China  and  India  after  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  in  India  or  to  express 
any  opinion  on  the  ultimate  result  of  any  financial  policy  Government  may  pursue. 
We  simply  wish  to  lay  before  the  board  of  revenue  a  few  facts  and  figures  of  the 
opium  trade  between  India  and  China,  and  the  value  of  the  uncleared  stocks  at  pres- 
ent in  the  Chinese  market,  and  to  request  that,  if  these  facts  be  considered  of  suffi- 
cient Importance,  the  board  will  lay  before  the  authorities  dealing  with  the  exchange 
question  the  inevitable  result  of  any  sudden  action  of  Government  without  timely 
notice. 

The  stocks  at  present  in  the  principal  Chinese  markets,  excluding  the  minor  treaty 
ports,  are  10,200  chests  Bengal  opium,  at  Rs.  1,260  per  chest,  is  jSa.  1,28,50,000,  and 
7,828  chests  Malwa  opium,  at  Rs.  1,150  per  chest,  is  Ra.  90,02,200,  making  a  total  of 
Rs.  2,18,52,200. 

You  are  possibly  aware  that  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  opium  is  shipped  by  a  very 
few  number  of  firms  and  individuals ;  the  shippers  of  Bengal  opium  are  virtually  the 
sole  exporters  of  Malwa  and  Persian  opium,  and,  moreover,  the  bulk  of  the  Indian 
yam  trade  is  in  their  hands;  it  therefore  perhaps  would  not  be  amiss  if  we  were  to 
give  the  stocks  and  value  of  these  commodities  also : 

Bs. 

Persiaik  opium  chests,  at  Rs.  1,100 23,87,803 

Yam,  35,076  bales,  at  Rs.  150 52,61,400 

Total 76,48,400 

The  total  value  of  uncleared  stocks  of  opium  and  yam  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  principal  Chinese  markets  is  represented  by  the  enormous  sum  of  Ra.  2,95,00,600, 
or.  Buy,  nearly  three  crores  of  rupees,  the  depreciation  of  which,  in  the  event  of  the 
contemplated  contingency,  would  be  at  the  lowest  computation  30  to  40  per  cent,  or 
from  Ks.  88,50,180  to  Rs.  1,18,00,240  at  one  stroke^  which  loss  would  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  very  limited  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  opium  trade. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  merchant  would  be  able  to  guard  against  a  sud- 
den liability  of  loss  in  exchange  by  fixing  a  rate  with  an  excnange  bank,  but  the 
banks  are  fully  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  absolutely  refuse  to  fix  for- 
ward any  rate  of  exchange,  being  aware  of  the  impossibility  at  the  present  crisis  to 
cover  their  remittances.  Exporters,  therefore,  are  utterly  helpless,  their  position 
being  greatly  aggravated  by  the  heaviness  of  the  stocks  in  China,  which  are  unpre- 
cedented] y  high  owing  to  various  trade  causes. 

We  have  made  no  mention  of  the  stocks  of  Benares  opium  in  the  Straits,  and  In- 
dian yarn  in  Japanese  ports,  as  we  have  no  reliable  figures  to  quote;  but  the  custom- 
house returns  and  other  sources  show  that  the  trade  of  those  articles  to  those  coun- 
tries is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  the  same  arguments  apply  to  them  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  to  the  trade  with  China. 

We  have  no  doubt  Government  would  view  with  reluctance  any  measure  which 
would  inflict  disastrous  losses  on  the  persons  engaged  in  any  trade,  especially  in  a 
trade  the  revenue  of  which  is  of  such  importance  to  them,  and  that  they  would  give 
full  consideration  to  any  arguments  supported  by  undeniable  facts  in  their  delioer- 
ations  of  the  result  of  any  future  action  with  regard  to  altering  the  currency. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  our  suggestion  of  giving  notice  of  at  least  three 
months  before  any  alteration  of  the  Indian  currency  would  altogether  prevent  the 
heavy  losses  which  we  fear  are  Inevitable,  but  we  are  confident  that  theM  losses 
would  be  greatly  mitigated  by  giving  such  timely  notice. 
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From  T.  Jnglis.  esq..  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Bevenue,  Lower  Provinces^  to  Me§8r$.  A, 
E,  J.  Abraham  f  Co,,  No.  107  B.,  dated  19th  January,  189S, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  dat«d  the  11th  instant,  in  which  yon  deprecate  any  sndden 
action  being  taken  by  Government  in  the  currency  question  as  likely  to  affect  the 
position  of  those  engaged  in  the  opium  trade,  I  am  directed  to  state  that  the  board 
have  no  information  aa  to  whether  the  Government  of  India  will  adopt  any  or  what 
measures  in  connexion  with  the  currency  question,  and  are  not  therefore  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enter  into  correspondence  with  you  on  the  subject.  A  copy  of  your  represen- 
tation will,  howeyer,  be  aubmitted  to  Government  for  their  information. 


ITo.  39. 

The  Oavemment  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Calcutta,  February  J2J2, 1893.    No.  73. 

My  Lord  :  We  have  the  honoar  to  report  that  on  the  31st  January 
his  excellency  the  viceroy  received  a  number  of  gentlemen,  represen- 
tative of  the  various  Indian  services,  who  were  desirous  of  bringing  to 
his  excellency's  personal  notice  the  hardships  from  which  they  suffer, 
and  with  which  they  are  threatened  in  an  increasing  degree  by  the  fall 
in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee. 

We  enclose  for  your  lordship's  information  copy  of  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  D.  B.  Lyall,  0.  s.  i.,  and  others  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
present  on  behalf  of  the  services,  and  of  his  excellency's  reply.  We 
also  enclose  copy  of  the  representation  from  his  excellency  the  com- 
mander-in-chief on  behalf  of  the  military  services  referred  to  at  the  end 
of  Lord  Lansdowne's  reply. 

2.  We  have  also  to  report  that,  at  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  27th 
January,  at  the  town  hall  in  Calcutta,  in  connexion  with  the  Indian 
Currency  Association,  a  resolution  was  adopted  urging  the  closure  of 
the  Indian  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  meeting  further 
decided  that  lus  excellency  the  viceroy  should  be  asked  to  receive  a 
deputation  for  the  presentation  of  the  resolution.  His  excellency  con- 
sented to  receive  the  deputation,  and  we  now,  in  continuation  of  Lord 
Lansdowne's  telegram  the  3rd  instant,  append  for  your  lordship's 
information  copy  of  the  addresses  of  Hon.  J.  L.  Mackay,  0.  i.  E.,  and 
of  the  other  members  of  the  deputation,  and  ot  his  excellency's  reply. 
We  have,  eto.| 

Lansdownb, 
Egberts. 

D.  P.  HUTOHINS. 

D.  Barbour. 
A.  B.  Miller. 
H.  Brackenbubt. 
0.  B.  Pritohard. 


[EBdoanTMiii  No.  80.] 

Deputation  of  the  Servicss. 

Tlie  depntation  was  introdnced  by  Mr.  Justice  Nonis,  who  epo^e  as  follows: 
May  it  pleaseyonr  excellency:  I  have  the  honour  to  introduce  a  highly  influential 
deputation  of  European  officers,  thoroughly  representative  of  all  or  almost  all 
branches  of  the  various  services,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  nayal  and  military,  covenanted 
and  imcoYenanted,  lerving  the  crown  in  India. 
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The  members  of  these  servicesy  individaally  and  collectively,  are  aniraatad  by  a 
desire  to  aid  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  the  well-directed  efforts  of  your  excellency 
go  to  govern  the  great  empire  committed  to  your  charge  as  to  secure  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  suljects,  and  the  permanent  defence 
and  security  of  the  country. 

The  existence  of  any  conditions,  objective  or  subjective,  which  dishearten  and 
depress  Her  Majesty's  servants,  must  inevitably  affect  the  nature  and  efficiency  of 
the  services ;  more  especially  will  this  be  the  case  where,  from  circumstances  ovei 
which  they  have  no  control,  those  servants  have  good  and  grave  cause  for  anxiety 
on  behulf  of  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  them. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  deputation  respectfully  and  earnestly  to  point  out  to  yonr 
excellency  that  the  financial  condition  of  Her  Majesty's  servants  in  India,  caused  by 
the  utterly  unexpected  and  ruinous  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  is  disheartening  and 
distressing  to  the  last  possible  degree,  and  causes  tliem  the  utmost  anxiety  for  those 
dependent  upon  them;  and  to  solicit  your  excellency's  powerful  assistance  that  steps 
may  speedily  be  taken  to  ameliorate  it.  A  brief  statement  of  onr  case  will  be  laid 
before  your  excellency  by  Mr.  Lyall.  Mr.  Horace  Bell  and  the  archdeacon  will 
briefly  supplement  that  statement  by  references  to  matters  which  could  not  conven- 
iently be  contained  therein. 

Addre$8  of  Mr,  D.  B,  Lyall,  C,  8,  L,  and  oikera,  and  hi$  excellency^ §  reply  thereto. 

Before  laying  before  your  excellency  the  statement  which  I  have  the  hononr  to 
make  this  day,  I  desire,  not  only  on  behalf  of  those  present,  but  on  behalf  of  the 
European  servants  of  Government  generally,  to  thank  your  excellency  for  this  op- 
portunity of  laying  before  yon  the  state  or  intense  despondency,  or  even  despair, 
into  which  the  European  servants  of  Government  have  been  reduced  by  the  fall  in 
exchange  which  has  practically  reduced  their  salaries  by  40  per  cent. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  telegrams  from  all  the  provinces  of  India,  from  Madras,  Bom- 
bay, the  Northwest  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  Burmah,  Sind,  Assam,  and  the  Centra] 
Provinces,  all  to  the  same  effect,  which  is  well  summarised  in  the  Bombay  telegram, 
which,  while  regretting  that  any  addition  should  be  made  to  the  embarrassments  of 
Govemment,  goes  on  to  say  that  the  senders  are  oonrinced  that  ''public  interests 
not  less  than  private  claims  demand  a  solution." 

I  am  conflaeut  that  whatever  reply  your  excellency  may  be  able  to  give  to  the 
statements  which  will  be  made  to-day,  the  mere  fact  of  our  reception  will  go  far 
towards  putting  fresh  spirit  into  almost  despairing  government  servants,  by  show- 
ing them  that  your  excellency  and  the  government  of  India  are  not  without  sym- 
pathy with  their  sufferings. 

With  reference  to  a  speech  recently  made  here,  we  desire  emphatically  to  protest 
against  the  charge  of  selfish  action  brought  against  us.  None  would  rejoice  mois 
than  we  to  see  the  necessity  for  special  action  in  onr  case  removed.  But  if,  in  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  large,  the  government  of  India  consider  it  necessary  to 
leave  currency  question  alone,  or  to  fix  the  rate  so  low  as  to  afford  its  European 
servants  practically  no  relief,  then  we  urge  that  our  claims  become  stronger,  and 
that  an  undue  share  of  the  effect  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  is  thrown  on 
onr  shoulders. 

I  shall  now,  with  your  excellency's  permission,  read  the  Qtatement  which  has  been 
prepared  for  presentation  to  your  excellency. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  DEPUTATION. 

The  following  was  the  statement  submitted  to  the  viceroy  ''on  behalf  of  the  Eu- 
ropean civil  and  military  officers  of  government,  representing  the  distress  occasioned 
to  them  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  exchange." 

We  have  sought  this  ofpportunity  of  laying  before  your  excelleno^r  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  losses  and  distress  from  which  the  European  officers,  civil  and  military, 
of  the  government  of  India,  in  the  departments  with  which  we  are  connected,  ars 
Buffering  in  consequence  of  tne  recent  rapid  and  heavy  fall  in  exchange,  in  the  earnest 
hope  that  the  government  of  India  may  be  moved  to  adopt  measures  for  their  relief. 

The  salaries  of  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  crown  in  India  were  fixed  for 
the  most  part  at  a  time  when  the  rupee  was  worth  approximately  two  shillings,  or 
with  this  rate  in  view.  For  a  long  time  past  it  has  fallen  below  this  rate.  In  1872  the 
value  of  the  rupee  was  2^d,:  to-day  it  is  14fd.,  the  fall  since  the  former  year  being 
about  ^d,,  or  36  per  cent.  In  recent  years  the  fall  has  been  very  rapid  and  heavy, 
for,  even  as  late  as  1890-'91,  the  average  rate  for  the  year  was  ISdf.,  and  at  tbe  be^n- 
ning  of  1892  it  was  X7d.  This  disastrous  fall  in  the  value  of  the  currency  in  which 
the  officers  of  the  Indian  government  are  paid  has  affected  all  branches  of  the  service 
alike.    For,  although  the  conditions  of  service  are  different  in  different  branches, 
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and  all  have  not  anfTered  in  precisely  the  same  manner  or  in  the  same  degree,  yet  the 
differences  are  insignificant  m  comparison  with  the  losses  which  all  have  snffered  in 
common.  Since  1to6,  when  the  depreciation  of  silver  became  acnte,  there  has  been 
a  sharp  and  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  almost  all  articles  produced  in  India,  including 
food,  in  the  wages  of  servants,  and  in  house  rent.    In  the  same  period  the  retail 

Srice  of  goods  imported  from  Europe,  on  which  a  portion  of  our  salaries  are  spent, 
as  also  risen  largely  from  the  same  cause;  and  the  prices  paid  for  them  increase 
with  each  successive  fall  in  exchange. 

We  do  not,  however,  desire  to  dwell  at  length  on  this  part  of  the  case.  We  men- 
tion it  in  order  to  show  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  seriously  affects  us,  even 
in  our  expenditure  in  India.  What  we  wish  to  press  most  earnestly  upon  your 
excellency's  attention  is  the  cruel  and  intolerable  burden  which  has  been  laid 
upon  us  in  respect  of  that  portion  of  our  expenditure  which  has  to  be  incurred  at 
home.  Your  excellency  is  doubtless  aware  that  if  a  European  officer,  whether  sol- 
dier or  civilian,  is  to  render  efficient  service  to  Government  in  a  tropical  climate,  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  take  leave  periodically  to  England  to  recruit  his  health.  If 
he  is  to  give  his  children  an  education  of  the  same  stamp  as  he  has  himself  received, 
he  mnst  send  them  to  England  to  school.  If  he  is  to  lay  by  a  little  money  as  an  audi- 
tion to  his  pension  after  retirement,  or  as  a  provision  for  his  widow  and  others  de- 
pendent on  him  after  his  desith,  he  mnst  be  enabled  to  remit  it  to  the  country  in  which 
it  will  be  spent.  All  these  are  as  much  the  just  and  reasonable  necessities  of  his 
position  as  the  ability  to  provide  himself  with  food  and  clothing  from  day  to  day.  Yet 
it  is  the  literal  truth  that,  under  present  conditions,  these  moderate  and  reasonable 
requirements  are  beyond  the  reach  of  many,  if  not  most  of  your  excellency's  Euro- 
pean officers,  and  are  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  all. 

We  will  net  weary  your  excellency  with  a  long  list  of  actual  instances.  A  single 
typical  case  will  suffice.  We  will  take  the  case  of  an  officer  whose  pay  is  Rs.  800  a 
month,  and  who  has  a  wife  and  two  or  three  children  to  support  at  home.  That  sum 
represents  the  pay  of  a  senior  chaplain,  of  a  second  grade  district  superintendent  of 
police,  and  of  a  second  grade  sub-deputy  opium  agent;  and  we  would  explain  that, 
on  the  Bengal  establishment,  the  average  length  of  service  of  the  officers  now  in 
those  grades  is  16  years,  29  years,  and  2^  years,  respectively. 

Such  an  officer's  remittances  to  his  family  can  not,  at  a  low  estimate,  be  placed  at 
less  than  400^  a  year  if  his  children  are  of  an  age  requiring  education.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  exchange,  that  sum  costs  him  more  than  Rs.  6,500,  thus  leaving  hiiu  Rs. 
258  a  month  for  subsistence.  After  deduction  of  fund  subscriptions  and  income-tax, 
he  is  left  with  less  than  Rs.  200  a  month  to  live  on.  Even  in  the  case  of  men  who 
have  been  fortunate  in  their  promotion,  or  who  are  members  of  a  higher  paid  branch 
of  the  service,  and  who  receive  pay  of  Rs.  1,000  a  month,  the  sum  left  for  subsist- 
ence in  India  would  amount  to  less  than  Rs.  400  a  month,  after  deductions  as  above. 
It  is  evident  that  such  men  can  not  save;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  keep  clenr 
of  debt.  The  case  is  still  worse  if  the  government  servant  falls  ill,  or  is  for  other 
reasons  compelled  to  take  leave.  His  maximum  furlough  pay  is  then  Rs.  6,000  a 
year^  which  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  gives  him  only  367Z.  a  year  on  which  to 
maintain  himself  and  his  family,  and  educate  his  children.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
prospect  of  having  to  subsist  on  such  an  allowance  goes  far  towards  neutralising  the 
value  of  the  furlough  rules  in  the  case  of  European  officers. 

But  in  the  Indian  staff  corps,  and  in  most  of  the  large  civil  departments  in  India,  an 
officer  of  from  15  to  20  years'  service  seldom  draws  so  much  as  Rs.  800  to  Rs.  1,000  a 
month.  After  20  years'  service  an  officer  of  the  Htaff  corps  attains  the  rank  of  major, 
and  receives,  with  allowances,  about  Rs.900  per  month,  while  as  a  captain  his  pay  up 
to  the  completion  of  his  twentieth  year  of  service  is,  with  allowances,  less  that  Rs.  600 
per  mensem.  In  the  public  works  department  the  rank  of  executive  engineer, 
second  grade,  which  is  reached  in  about  seventeen  years'  service,  carries  a  pay  of  Rs. 
800  per  month.  In  the  other  principal  European  departments,  officers  of  f^om  15  to  20 
years'  service  are  commonly  in  receipt  of  salaries  not  exceeding  Rs.  600  to  Rs.  800 
per  month.  The  condition  of  these  services  is  being  subjected  to  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  exchange.  Hitherto,  an  officer  entering  the  staff 
corps,  or  one  of  the  great  civil  departments,  expected  to  retain  his  connexion  with 
his  own  country.  He  expected  to  be  able  to  send  his  children  home  to  be  suitably 
educated;  to  take  furlough  to  England  from  time  to  time  for  the  sake  of  his  health, 
and  also  to  visit  his  relatives  and  family;  and,  finally,  to  save  a  part  of  his  pay, 
which,  added  to  his  pension,  would  enable  him  to  live  in  comparative  comfort  after 
retirement.  These  just  and  reasonable  expectations  are  now  defeated.  It  is  now 
utterly  impossible  for  many  officers,  even  those  who  have  been  fortunate  in  their 
promotion,  to  afford  the  expense  of  educating  their  children  at  home.  Every  year 
men  are  being  driven  in  increasing  numbers  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  hill 
schools,  to  deny  themselves  and  tneir  wives  the  advantage  of  a  periodical  visit  to 
their  own  country,  and  to  relinqiush  all  expectation  of  saving  a  little  money  to  eke 
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out  their  pensions  when  they  retire.  Year  by  year  it  is  becoming  plain  that  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  the  men  who  accept  Government  service  in  India  most 
abandon  the  hope  of  ever  returning  home.  They  must  be  contented  to  settle  per- 
manently in  India;  while  their  chiluren,  receiving  an  inferior  education  and  brought 
up  amid  un-English  surroundings,  sink  to  a  lower  social  level,  and  swell  the  mass  of 
the  unemployed  white  population,  whose  growth  is  already  a  source  of  grave 
anxiety. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  for  the  indefinite  continuance  of  faithful  and  contented 
work,  when  the  workers  are  placed  in  a  position  of  anxiety  and  embarrassment  deepen- 
ing into  despondency.  There  is  happily  as  yet  little  cause  to  fear  that  any  of  those 
whom  we  represent  may  be  led  to  fall  away  from  the  high  standard  of  which  both 
the  Indian  government  and  its  servants  are  Justly  proudi  But  your  excellency  will, 
we  are  assured,  be  alive  to  the  necessity  of  placing  even  the  humblest  of  your  Euro- 
pean officers  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation.  And,  as  it  becomes  more  generally 
known  that,  to  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  an  Indian  career^  there  must  now 
be  added  the  prospect  of  poverty  so  great  as  to  involve  the  possible  severance  of 
home  ties,  it  can  Rcarcely  be  doubted  that  Her  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  will  find 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  fresh  recruits  for  the  Indian  services  of  the  same 
stamp  as  at  present. 

Officers  of  the  civil  service  and  the  staff  corps  are  now  beginning  to  find  that  their 
pensions  after  retirement,  which  are  fixed  in  sterling,  are  worth  almost  as  much  as 
their  salaries  during  active  service,  which  are  payable  in  rupees.  These  officers  have 
thus  every  inducement  to  retire  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  the  minimum  period 
of  service  required  by  the  rules,  thereby  prematurely  swelling  the  pension  list,  and 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service  by  the  early  withdrawal  of  experienced 
officers  still  capable  of  active  work. 

Distressing  as  is  our  condition  at  present,  and  without  prospect  of  amelioration, 
unless  your  excellency  intervenes  in  our  behalf,  we  dread  that  it  may  become  even 
worse  in  the  near  future.  The  fall  of  silver  has  been  far  more  rapid  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years  than  in  the  preceding  period,  and  there  are  indications  that  it  will 
soon  be  still  further  accelerated;  and  our  condition  go  from  bad  to  worse  witn  each 
month  that  passes. 

We  pray  your  excellency  to  take  these  matters  into  your  favourable  consideration, 
and  secure  for  us  such  an  adjustment  of  our  salaries  as  will  make  them  not  less  val- 
uable to  us  than  they  were  intended  to  be  when  they  wore  fixed.  In  Ceylon,  wa 
understand  that  the  pay  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  colony  was  fixed  severiJ  yean 
ago  at  the  rate  of  la.  10^.  to  the  rupee.  We  do  not  wish  to  define  the  precise  fonn 
in  which  similar  assistance  might  most  suitably  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty's  Indian 
servants;  but  would  beg  your  excellency  to  believe  that  we  have  not  exaggerated 
our  distress,  and  to  grant  to  us  the  fullest  measure  of  relief  in  such  manner  as  your 
excellency's  advisers  my  think  fit. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Horace  Bell  addressed  his  excellency  on  the  part  of  the  public  works,  telegraphy 
and  other  departments.    He  said : 

I  beg  your  excellency's  permission  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  representations  made 
by  the  previous  speakers,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  officers  of  the  public  works 
and  telegraph  departments,  and  of  other  less  prominent  but  important  branches  of 
the  public  service. 

The  public  works  department,  in  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  for  over  30 
years,  is,  as  your  excellency  is  aware,  a  very  large  one,  and  is  both  a  great  spending 
and  rovenue-earning  department  of  the  state. 

It  is  officered  by  both  civilians  and  military  men,  whose  education  has  been  very 
costly,  and  among  whom  are  men  of  high  standing  in  the  profession.  We  can  justly 
claim,  my  lord,  that  our  share  as  engineers  of  the  task  of  remaking  India  has  been  a 
prominent  one,  and  we  may,  I  venture  to  urge,  as  fairly  claim  that  our  record  is  good, 
and  th:it  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  of  integrity  is  still  unimpaired.  But,  my  lord, 
the  strain,  the  distress,  owing  mainly  to  the  loss  in  exchange,  is  too  severe,  and  ws 
earnestly  beg  you  to  relieve  us  from  it. 

My  lord,  i  have,  in  my  position,  exceptional  opportunities  of  seeing  the  work 
and  surroundings,  and  of  ganging  the  temper  of  the  men  of  my  own  and  other  de- 
partments over  the  whole  country,  and  I  say  unhesitatingly  that  we  have  reached  a 
condition  of  things  which,  unless  promptly  rectilied,  may  result  in  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  the  character  of  our  English  employi^s.  I  have  received  many  com- 
munications giving  instances  of  the  great  hardships  which  men  are  sufiering  under 
in  every  branch  or  the  service,  but  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  will  only  permit 
me  to  quote  a  few  typical  cases.  I  would  mention  the  case  of  a  senior  officer  in  the 
Public  Works,  who  controls  a  large  staff  on  a  very  important  work,  which  ia  to  cost 
over  three  miUionB  sterling.    His  family  remittances,  which  I  have  ascertained  an 
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uot  nnosnal  or  nnreasonable,  absorb,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  salary,  that  he  is  himself  at  present  obliged  to  try  to  live  on  an  in- 
come of  not  more  than  Rs.  300  a  month,  or  say,  2302.  a  year,  and  is  consequently 
drifting  into  debt.  Another  prominent  and  typical  case  is  that  of  an  officer  in  high 
position  in  the  educational  departnient,  who,  for  the  same  reason*),  aft«r  sending 
home  his  family  remittunces,  has  been  trying  to  live  on  Rs,  217  a  month. 

I  have  some  painful  cases  from  the  telegraph  department  of  the  same  nature,  in 
two  of  which  men  who,  unfit  from  ill-health  to  do  adequate  service,  are  simply  un- 
able to  go  home  to  recruit,  owing  to  the  heavy  incidence  of  family  remittance.  I 
have  other  instances  where,  in  order  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  their  families, 
uipu  have  been  obliged  to  withdraw  their  subncriptions  to  provident  funds  and  can- 
cel their  insurance  policies,  while  the  case  of  the  widows  and  families  of  those  who 
subscribed  for  rupee  pensions  and  insurances  for  them  is  really  deplorable.  It  comes 
to  thin,  my  lord,  that  the  children  of  many  a  man  who  has  done  yeoman's  service  for 
this  country  must  now,  and  for  no  fault  of  their  fathers,  face  the  inevitable  pains 
and  penalties  of  genteel  pauperism. 

With  such  prospects  constantly  before  us,  it  is  difficult,  it  is  almost  impossible,  my 
lord,  to  ^ve  that  single-minded  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  state  which  should 
be  our  highest  aim  as  public  servants. 

CASE  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

The  venerable  Archdeacon  MacCarthy  then  stated  the  case  for  the  clergy,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  chaplains  number  between  160  and  170  in  all,  including  about  12  chaplains  of 
the  Churcn  of  Scotland.  And  I  venture  to  state  that  no  body  of  officers  in  the  pub- 
lic service  have  felt  the  hardships  caused  by  the  fall  in  exchange  more  acutely  than 
it  has  been  felt  by  chaplains.  For  they  have  not  even  the  prospect  before  them  of 
increased  pay  during  the  later  years  of  their  service  to  take  tne  sting  out  of  the 
immediate  pressure  of  narrow  means. 

Chaplains  are  now  on  probationary  service  for  three  years,  or  Rs.  400  per  mensem. 

Theu  they  become  junior  chaplains  on  Rs.  500  a  month.  After  10  years  in  this 
class  they  become  senior  chaplains  on  Rs.  800  a  month,  and  there  is  no  further  pos- 
sibility of  increase  in  their  pay. 

Most  of  them  are  married,  and  many  of  them  have  families  in  England  to  maintain 
and  educate. 

A  janior  chaplain  cannot  possibly  remit  a  yearly  sum  adequate  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of,  say,  two  children,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

A  senior  chaphiin  who  has,  say,  a  wife  and  two  children  in  England  caunot  remit 
for  their  use  a  sufficient  yearly  sum  to  secure  for  them  anything  like  a  tolerably  com- 
fortable home,  and  for  his  children  even  a  second-class  educatiou,  without  surrender- 
ing such  a  proportion  of  his  pay  as  must  leave  him  in  circumstances  which  may  fairly 
be  described  as  circumstances  of  poverty,  while  he  has  to  remit  at  current  rates  of 
oxchange. 

Many  of  the  chaplains  are  now  endeavoring  to  keep  up  appearances  and  to  do  their 
work  under  the  pressure  of  snch  circumstanci*^,  and  deprived  of  many  of  the  alle- 
viations which  make  the  work  in  India  tolernble. 

Considering  the  relative  late  age  at  which  cha]dains  enter  the  service,  the  strictly 
limited  prospects  before  them  of  increased  income  or  pension,  the  antecedents  and 
education  of  most  of  them,  it  is  submitted  that  their  appeal  to  the  viceroy  for  help 
in  this  matter  of  the  grievous  loss  of  income  under  which  they  now  suffer  strengthens 
the  whole  case  of  the  public  services  laid  before  his  excellency,  and  that  it  does  this 
by  bringing  ulider  his  excellency's  notice  especially  their  own  acutely  trying  posi- 
tion. 

THE  viceroy's  REPLY. 

In  reply  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  said : 

Gentlemen,  yon  represented  to  me  a  few  days  ago  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
you  to  meet  me  and  to  lay  before  me  a  statement  of  tiie  manner  in  which  the  European 
officers  serving  the  Government  of  India  in  the  departments  with  which  yon  are  con- 
nected had  been  affected  by  the  recent  fall  in  exchange.  I  saw  no  impropriety  in 
acceding  to  your  request.  The  regulations  of  the  service,  it  is  trne,  forbid  combina- 
tions among  the  employes  of  the  Government.  In  this  case,  however,  I  felt  that  it 
was  clearly  for  the  general  advantage  of  all  concerned,  including  the  Government  of 
India,  that  I  should  give  you  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  me  by  word  of  mouth 
the  grievances  set  forth  in  your  memorial — grievances  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  have 
been  borne  by  those  on  behalf  of  whom  you  have  spoken  with  much  dignity  ftnd  pfr- 
tieuce. 
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I  do  not  propose,  apon  this  occasion,  to  examine  in  detail  the  statements  which 
yon  have  laid  before  me.  It  is  not  material  to  discuas  whether  any  portion  of  yonz 
representations  appear  to  be  entitled  ^o  more  or  to  less  weight  than  the  rest.  The 
point  npon  which  I  am  called  npon  to  eiqiress  an  opinion  to-day  is  your  main  propo- 
sition, that  in  which  you  alBrm  that  the  European  officers  of  the  Government  of  In- 
dia, as  a  body,  have  been  heavy  losers  by  the  recent  fall  of  exchange,  and  that  their 
loss  has  been  so  heavy  as  to  render  the  position  of  some  of  them  one  of  the  most  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  distress.  That  position  yon  have  certainly  made  good,  but, 
when  I  say  this,  I  should  like  to  add  my  assurance  that  it  did  not  need  the  powerfdl 
arguments  which  you  have  adduced  in  order  to  convince  me  that  the  fall  in  the  gold 
value  of  the  rupee  has  been  the  cause  of  very  great  suffering  to  those  of  oar  officers 
whose  emolumeuts  are  drawn  in  rupees  and  whose  liabilities  are,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  due  in  sterling,  to  have  shown  conclusively  that  many  of  those  liabilities  are 
of  a  kiud  which  the^  cannot  avoid,  except  at  the  cost  of  verv  cmel  hardship  to 
themselves,  or — and  it  is  no  doubt  this  that  they  feel  most  keenly — ^to  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  them. 

I  am  concerned  not  to  dispute  or  to  minimise  the  extent  of  that  snffering,  but  to 
convince  you,  if  I  can,  that  the  Government  of  India  is  not  indiiferent  to  it,  and  that 
it  is  our  sincere  desire  to  deal  fairly  with  you  in  regard  to  this  momentous  question. 

Now,  1  am  anxious  to  make  this  point  good,  because  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  onr 
attitude  has  been  one  of  carelcRSuess,  and  that  we  have  been  sitting  with  our  hands 
folded  at  a  time  when  we  ought  to  have  been  bestirring  ourselves  actively  in  order 
to  redress  your  wrongs.  Id  reference  to  this  part  of  the  case  I  should  like  to  touch 
briefly  npon  the  history  of  the  matter  since  I  nave  had  to  do  with  it. 

I  arrived  in  India  at  the  end  of  the  year  1888.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  year 
1889  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  remained  almost  stationary.  On  the  1st  of  January 
it  was  l8.  4i^d. ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  Is,  4|^^.,  anu  the  fluctuations  during 
the  intervening  months  were  inconsiderable.  In  the  following  year  the  upward 
movement  of  exchange  commenced,  the  rupee  rising  from  1«.  5rf.  in  January  to  U. 
Sd,  in  Septeuiber.  During  the  summer  months  it  advanced  so  rapidly  that  it  must 
have  been  obvious  to  us  all  that  speculation  had  something  to  do  with  what  was 
taking  place,  A  downward  movement  declared  itself  towards  the  close  of  the  J^^ar, 
and  continued  throughout  1891,  although  the  fall  was  not  rapid.  At  the  end  of  1891 
the  rupee  stood  almost  exactly  where  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  1890.  The  average 
rate  for  1800-'91  was.  as  yon  have  pointed  out.  Is.  Qd,  Taking  these  three  years,  we 
may  say  that  we  haa,  first,  a  year  of  slack  water,  and  then,  in  the  two  years  which 
followed,  a  rise,  succeeded  by  a  fall  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  tbe  rise. 
It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1892  that  we  found  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
a  collapse  more  serious  than  any  which  had  yet  taken  place.  Since  then  the  ten- 
dency has  been  steadily  downward,  the  rupee  has  touched  the  lowest  point  yet 
recorded,  and  the  prospects  of  a  material  recovery  are  certainly  remote. 

I  dwell  npon  this,  because  I  wish  to  show  you  that,  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  this  question,  up  to  the  last  few  months  the  situation  contained  some 
hopeful  elements,  and  it  is,  therefore,  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  India 
since  the  last  rapid  and  heavy  fall  declared  itself  that  yon  have^  I  think,  a  special 
right  to  ask  for  some  exx)]anation. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  you  will  remember  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  year  1^ 
we  were  already  aware  that  an  international  monetary  conference  was  to  meet  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  whole  question  of  the  currency  of  the  world.  Many 
of  us  were,  I  am  afraid  with  too  much  reason,  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  results  of 
the  conference.  The  decision  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  take  part  in  it  showed, 
however,  that  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  some  measures  of  inter- 
national efficacy  might  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  silver.  The 
Government  of  India  were,  at  any  rate,  bound  to  take  the  conference  seriously,  and 
we  bestowed  much  thought  and  care  upon  the  selection  of  our  reprt^sentjitives,  and 
npon  the  instruction  with  which  they  were  authorised  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. The  investigations  of  the  conference  were,  however,  not  the  only  investijja- 
tions  in  progress  as  to  this  question.  In  Seiit-ember  the  secretary  of  state  decided 
to  appoint  an  English  committee,  presided  over  by  Lord  Herschell,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  currency  question  as  it  aflected  India.  The  enquiry  entrusted  te 
Lord  Herscheirs  committee  was  evidently  intended  as  a  serious  attempt  to  grapple 
with  the  question,  in  so  far  as  it  aff'ected  us,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  nie  that, 
while  that  committee  was  still  sitting,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  at- 
tempt a  permanent  settlement  of  questions  depending  upon  the  future  of  exchange. 
Lord  Herscheirs  committee  has,  until  quite  lately,  been  engaged  in  taking  evidence, 
and  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  conclusions  to  which  it  has  come,  or  the  action 
which  the  secretary  of  state  is  likely  to  take  in  consequence. 

But  you  may  ask  me,  why  could  yon  not,  without  committing  yonraelvee  in  regard 
to  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  question,  adopt  some  temporary  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  our  difficulties f    That,  gentlemen,  is  a  qnestion  which,  I 
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can  ftmnre  yon,  waa  considered,  and  considered  with  the  utmost  care,  by  the  Ooy- 
emment  of  India.  We  had,  however,  to  bear  iu  mind  that  even  a  temporary  meas- 
nre  would  raise  most  difficult  issues  and  require  the  most  delicate  adjustment,  thsit 
Buch  a  measure  could  not  fail  to  be  a  costly  one ;  that  in  order  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds  we  should  have  had  to  disturb  the  whole  of  our  financial  arrangements 
for  the  year  1892-^93,  arrangements  which  had  been  made  before  the  last  great  fall 
in  exchange  had  declared  itself;  that  we  might  possibly  have  been  driven  to  resort 
to  additional  taxation,  a  step  which  would  obviously  have  been  most  objectionable 
for  any  temporary  purpose.  Finally  it  was  conceivable  that  the  enquiries  which 
were  proceeding  in  Europe  would  result  in  a  state  of  things  which  might  render 
relief  unnecessary. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  we  did  not  come  forward  with  any  }irom>sals  of  a 
temporary  character.  I  hope,  however,  that  you  will  not  8up])08e  that,  because  no 
such  measures  were  put  forward,  we  had  dismissed  the  whole  matter  from  our 
thoughts.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  In  June  of  last  year  we 
directed  the  attention  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  distress  caused  to  our  Euro- 
pean officers  by  the  fall  in  the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee-^  and  we  pointed  out  that, 
if  the  present  conditions  continued,  it  would,  in  our  ojnnion,  be  inevitably  neces- 
sary to  take  steps  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  sufierings  of  our  officers.  About 
tliat  time  we  were  sending  home  memorials  from  members  of  the  services  by  every 
mail. 

Three  months  later,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  we  again  called  the  secretary 
of  state's  notice  to  the  fact  that  the  distress  of  our  officers  was  very  severe;  that  it 
extended  to  every  branch  of  the  service  in  which  Europeans  were  employed ;  and 
that  we  regarded' with  grave  apprehension  the  consequences  which  would* result  to 
the  administration  if  we  were  to  allow  the  existing  difficulties  to  continue  without 
attempting  to  apply  a  remedy.  We  even  went  the  length  of  examining  some  of  the 
proposals  which  had  been  made  to  us,  with  a  view  of  alleviating  these  difficulties; 
and,  while  we  refrained,  for  reasons  of  the  kind  which  I  have  just  given,  from  mak- 
ing any  recommendation  for  the  immediate  adoption  of  remedial  measures,  we  ex- 
jiresseA  a  strong  opinion  that,  unless  a  isubstRutial  rise  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee 
were  to  occur,  we  should  find  it  necessnry  to  propose  somemeasuresof  relief  such  as 
those  which  we  had  mentioned  to  his  lordFliip. 

And,  gentlemen,  I  may  observe  that  I  have  myself,  in  all  my  communications  with 
the  secretary  of  state,  lost  no  op]»ortunity  of  representing  to  him,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic terms,  my  strong  sense  of  the  very  grievous  hardship  to  which  the  services 
were  being  subjected. 

I  am  bound  to  add  that  I  am  left  in  no  doubt  of  the  sympathy  with  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  regards  your  case,  and  it  is,  I  have  no  (loubt,  as  an  indication 
of  that  sympathy,  that  Lord  Kimberley  nas  recently  authorized  the  payment  of  fur- 
lough allowances,  pending  any  action  which  may  be  taken  as  the  result  of  Lord 
HerschelPs  enquiry,  at  the  rate  of  la.  ijd.,  so  as  to  relieve  the  recipients  of  those 
allowances  from  the  efiects  of  the  heavy  additional  fall  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  commencement  of  1892. 

Gentlemen,  I  trust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  show  you  that  we  are  certainly  not 
chargeable  with  indifference  in  this  matter.  Our  sus]»ense  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
not  last  much  longer.  The  monetary  conference  has  now  adjourned  without  coming 
to  any  decision.  We  have  yet  to  know  what  course  the  secretary  of  state  will 
adopt  in  consequence  of  the  report  which  he  will  shortly  receive  from  Lord  Her- 
scbeirs  committee;  but  whatever  may  be  the  purport  of  that  report,  whatever  may 
be  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  we  here  are  profoundly  convinced  that 
we  can  not  ask  those  on  whose  behalf  you  have  addressed  me  to  tolerate  for  an  in- 
delinite  period  the  distress  which  they  have  borne  with  so  much  self-command  for 
some  time  past.  Even  if  we  could  regard  their  case  coldly  and  cynically,  even  if 
we  could  remain  unmoved  by  the  sufferings  which  they  have  experienced,  we  could 
not,  as  men  of  business,  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  ^ood  service  is  not  to  be 
had  for  bad  pay,  and  that  we  can  not  expect  an  official  whose  thoughts  are  con- 
stantly preoccupied  by  domestic  anxieties,  such  as  those  which  yon  have  described 
to  approach  his  official  work  witii  the  spirit,  vigour,  and  alacrity  necessary  to  its 
efiieient  i)erfomiance.  But,  gentlemen,  I  trust  that  you  will  not  suspect  us  of  con- 
sidering this  qnestion  from  so  heartless  a  standpoint.  We  feel  that  it  is  to  your  cor- 
dial co-operation  that  the  successful  working  of  our  Indian  system  of  administra- 
tion has  been  due  in  past  years,  and  it  is  a  source  of  poignant  regret  to  us  to  know 
that  your  arduous  duties  have  of  late  been  discharged  under  conditions  so  trying 
wild  mortifying  as  those  to  which  you  have  in  too  many  cases  been  subjected.  It 
would  be  a  grave  misfortune  for  India  if  in  years  to  come  the  service  to  which  you 
belong  were  to  be  diseouraged  by  theinadequacy  of  its  remuneration,  or  if  the  same 
class  of  men  by  which  it  has  hitherto  been  iillea  were  no  longer  to  be  attracted  to 
its  ranks. 
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I  have  endeavored  to  show  yon  that  we  have  not  heen  nnmindfnl  of  yonr  interrsts 
during  the  period  of  snspense  throngh  which  we  have  been  passing,  and  I  trnst  that 
the  time  may  be  approaching  when  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  in  a  just  and  reasonable 
manner  the  claims  which  you  have  so  temperately  preferred. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that,  when  it  became  known  that  I  was  to  receive  this 
deputation,  a  question  arose  whether  it  should  include  representatives  of  the  mili- 
tary ofllcers  employed  under  the  Government  of  India.  It  was  felt,  however,  that 
the  hardship  which  they  have  suffered  in  common  with  yon  could  be  most  appropri- 
ately explained  by  the  commander-in-chief  as  head  of  the  army,  and  I  am  able  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  received  from  Lord  Roberts  a  statement,  closely  according  \vith 
youis,  in  which  his  excellency  has  earnestly  pressed  upon  ns  the  necessity  of  taking 
early  steps  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the  military  services. 


Note  hy  his  excellently  the  commander  in  chief  in  IndiUy  on  the  hardship  caueed  to  military 
offlcere  in  India  by  the  fall  in  th^.  exchange  value  of  the  rupee. 

The  officers  of  the  army  have  hitherto,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  have  sub- 
mitted memorials  on  the  subject,  refrained  from  pressing  on  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment the  hardships  which  they,  in  common  with  other  official  classes  in  India,  have 
suffered  from  the  gradual  depreciation  of  the  rupee.  This  action  is  not  due  to  want 
of  interest  in  a  question  that  affects  them  and  their  families  so  vitally,  bnt  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  feeling  that  something  will  eventually  be  done  by  Government  for 
their  relief,  and  also  to  a  sense  of  discipline,  which  has  prevented  them  from  ap- 
proaching Government  with  a  representation  of  their  personal  grievanccjs. 

It  seems  to  me  fitting  that  I,  as  the  head  of  the  army  in  India,  should  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  placing  before  the  head  of  the  Government  a  brief  sommary 
of  the  position  in  whicn  the  majority  of  military  officers,  especially  those  of  the 
Indian  service,  now  find  themselves,  and  of  recording  my  conviction  that,  unless 
remedial  measures  are  promptly  adopted,  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  service 
will  be  injuriously  affected. 

I  propose  to  take  the  position  of  the  married  officer  first.  In  former  days  the  ofl9- 
cer  who  had  spent  his  life  in  this  country  had  a  preferential  claim  to  the  nomination 
of  his  sons  to  the  various  departments  of  the  Indian  service.  Of  lat«  years,  how- 
ever, the  only  means  of  entering  the  public  service  has  been  by  open  competition, 
and  the  expensive  education  consequent  on  this  change  of  system  fell  heavily  on  the 
resources  of  the  Indian  officer,  even  when  the  rupee  was  at  i^ar.  With  the  rupee  at 
Is.  2f d.  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  this  item  of  almost  obligatory  expenditure  has 
very  largely  increased. 

The  necessity,  or  at  any  rate  the  extreme  desirability,  of  educating  his  children 
in  England  also  compels  the  Indian  officer  to  find  a  home  for  them  in  that  country. 
In  many  cases  he  has  no  relations  to  undertake  their  care  and  managemnnt;  and,  as 
strangers  can  not  be  induced  to  accept  such  reponsibilities  without  profit  to  them- 
selvi'S,  it  follows  that  his  purse  is  again  heavily  taxed  to  meet  this  requirement. 

While  his  children  are  being  educated  at  home,  the  officer  has  to  keep  up  his  estab- 
lishment in  India,  in  a  manner  befitting  his  rank  and  the  profession  to  which  he 
belong. 

I  will  now  quote  figures  in  support  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 

Taking  the  case  of  a  major,^wno  is  second  in  command  of  a  Hengal  infantry  regi- 
ment, his  pay  and  allowances  amount  to  Rs.  910  a  month,  not  including  the  contract 
allowance  of  Rs.  85  for  his  wing  command,  the  profit  from  which,  if  any,  is  so  small 
that  it  need  not  be  taken  into  account.  Out  of  his  Rs.  910,  he  has  to  pay  toward 
family  pension  funds  a  sum  which  varies  according  to  the  official  rate  of  exchange 
and  number  and  sex  of  his  children.  This  year  his  monthly  subscription  for  wiro, 
two  sons,  and  one  daughter  would  amount  to  Rs.  40.8;  income  tax  amounts  to  about 
Rs.  20.    Thi.s  leaves  him  a  net  balance  of  about  Rs.  850. 

Even  with  the  most  rigid  economy  he  is  unable  to  support  himself  on  less  than 
Rs.  300  a  month.  This  includes  mess  bills,  house  rent,  subscriptions  to  mess,  baud) 
and  regimental  institution,  upkeep  of  charger,  uniform  and  camp  equipage,  pay 
of  servants,  and  the  numerons  incidental  expenses  which  increase  the  cost  of  living 
in  India.  This  leaves  Rs.  550  x)ur  mensem  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  bis 
family  in  England. 

The  official  rate  of  exchange  for  the  ensuing  financial  year  has  been  fixed  at  1«.  2|4., 
and  presumably  the  market  rate  will  be  somewhat  lower.  At  the  official  rate  the 
sum  of  Rs.  550  represents  33/.  168.  a  month,  or  say  406^.  per  annum;  conseqnently, 
this  is  the  largest  sum  which  an  officer  of  the  rank  I  am  considering  can  hope  to 
send  home  after  practising  the  most  painful  self-denial  himself  in  India^  and,  in- 
deed, barely  living  up  to  the  requirements  of  his  position.    Even  thou,  I  think,  it 
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will  be  conceded  that  4001.  per  annnm  is  but  a  scanty  provision  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

In  making  this  calculation  I  have  assumed  that  the  married  officer  with  a  family 
regards  it  im  his  duty  to  educate  his  children  at  home  or  on  the  continent.  In  many 
instances,  however,  he  now  finds  it  impossible  to  do  so  without  getting  into  debt, 
and  he  has  therefore  to  choose  between  exceeding  his  income  (which  from  the  cir- 
eumstances  of  the  case  is  a  precarious  one)  and  depriving  his  children  of  the  advan- 
tages of  an  education  out  of  India  at  an  age  when  it  is  most  beneficial  to  them  and 
most  conducive  to  their  future  welfare. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  reasonable  and  proper  desire  on  the  part  of  the  married  officer, 
especially  if  called  upon  to  serve  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  India,  to  put  by 
money  foV  old  age  and  to  make  additional  provision  for  his  family  by  insurance;  but 
at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  he  can  not  hope  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Again,  when  the  officer  is  obliged  to  take  furlough  to  England,  either  from  ill- 
health  or  on  account  of  private  affairs,  he  raises  the  necessary  funds  with  the  greatest' 
difficulty,  and  often  has  to  content  himself  from  sheer  poverty  with  a  second-class 
passage  in  the  company  of  servants  and  persons  of  inferior  social  rank. 

I  would  here  bring  to  notice  that  within  the  past  few  days  the  leading  steamship 
companies  have  raised  their  rates  of  passage  money  from  India,  thus  adding  to  the 
officers'  difficulties  in  this  respect. 

Pecuniary  embarrassment  also  prevents  many  officers  from  taking^he  furlough  to 
England  which  is  due  to  them  after  a  long  service  in  India,  and  which  is  often  very 
desirable  for  the  maintenance  of  their  health,  and,  therefore,  for  the  satisfactory 
performance  of  their  duties.  The  neglect  of  this  precaution  may  not  seem  of  much 
importance  at  the  time,  but,  when  it  is  continued  for  several  years,  and  applies  to 
many  officers,  the  consequences  affect  the  mardle  and  well-being  of  the  whole  army. 

The  case  of  the  married  officer  in  the  native  cavalry  is  as  hard  as,  if  not  harder 
than,  in  the  native  infantry.  He  gets  Rs.  30  a  month  more  than  his  infantry  com- 
rade, but  the  upkeep  of  his  horses,  uniform,  and  equipments,  is  proportionately 
higher  than  the  increase  of  his  nay. 

Married  officers  below  the  rank  of  major,  and  below  the  position  of  second  in  com- 
mand, have  even  a  harder  struggle,  into  the  details  of  which  I  need  not  enter,  al- 
though they  are  too  painfully  apparent  to  those  who  have  witnessed  or  have  to 
undergo  them. 

Young  officers  who  have  not  married  find  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  their  posi- 
tion properly  from  the  depreciated  state  of  the  rupee.  Most  of  their  uniform  and 
equipment  comes  from  England,  military  outfitters  at  home  supplying,  as  a  rule, 
better  and  cheaper  goods  than  similar  firms  in  India.  But,  whether  the  articles  are 
obtained  from  England  or  India,  the  increased  cost  falls  on  the  purchaser ;  in  the 
one  case,  by  the  conversion  of  rupees  into  English  currency,  and,  in  the  other,  by 
the  enhanced  prices  charged  by  the  Indian  outfitter  to  protect  himself  from  loss. 

The  regulations  for  remitting  money  through  official  channels  from  India  to  Eng- 
land permit  of  remittance  being  made  solely  for  the  benefit  of  certain  specified  rela- 
tives of  the  remitter.  He  is  unable  to  send  home,  at  the  more  favourable  official 
rate  of  exchange,  money  to  pay  his  debts  there,  because  such  remittances  would  be 
for  his  own  personal  benefit. 

These  rules  might,  perhaps,  be  relaxed  in  cases  where  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that 
the  remittance  is  intended  to  pay  for  uniform  or  to  meet  other  necessary  military 
expenses. 

The  only  complete  remedy  for  the  hardships  I  have  alluded  to  is  either  the  resto- 
ration of  the  rupee  to  its  par  value,  or  the  augmentation  of  officers'  salaries  propor- 
tionately to  its  depreciation. 

Should  the  present  state  of  affairs  continue,  or  become  worse,  I  have  grave  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  morale,  the  position,  and  the  general  efficiency  oi  the  officers 
of  the  army  in  India  will  be  seriously  affected. 


Deputation  from  the  Indian  Currency  Association. 

Addre$a  of  the  Honourable  Mr,  J,  L.  Maokay,  C,  [.  E,,  and  others,  and  Hi$  Exoellenoy'a 

reply  thereto. 

After  having  introduced  the  deputation,  Mr.  Mackay  said: 

May  it  please  your  excellency :  We  have  the  honour  to  come  before  yon  as  a  deputa- 
tion, appointed  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Calcutta,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Indian  Currency  Asociation,  on  27th  January,  1893.  The  meeting  referred  to 
consisted  of  about  700  people,  comprising  representatives  of  all  brandies  of  trade 
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and  commerce  and  manufactures  in  this  city,  and  representativeB  also  of  the  landed 
interest  in  the  country,  and  of  all  the  branches  of  the  public  service. 

At  that  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  the  president  of  the  In- 
'  dian  Currency  Asisociation,  secouded  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Mehta,  sheriff  of  Calcutta,  member 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  D.  B.  Mehta  &>  Co.,  merchanta  and  cotton  spinners  in  this  city, 
and  carried  nuanimously. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that,  with  the  dispersion  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Conference,  the  hope  of  nnit-ed  action  has  disappeared,  and  that  further  argument 
and  delay  merely  mean  waste  of  time. 

The  United  States  are  preparing  to  cease  their  purchases  of  silver,  and  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee,  which  has  within  the  last  twelve  months 
fallen  from  1«.  5d.  to  Is.  2|d.,  will  soon  iurther  rapidly  decline. 

It  is  known  that  for  years  past  it  has  not  been  pofisible  for  the  Gk>vernnieut  of  Indis 

^  to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  its  sterling  obligations,  except  b^  the  imposition  of 

'  new  and  objectionable  taxes,  and  that  the  neavy  fall  of  therupee  in  1892  has  brought 

the  finances  of  the  country  into  a  critical  position,  making  nirther  oppressive  taxa* 

tion  apparently  inevitable. 

Moreover,  the  impecunious  position  of  the  Government  is  retarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  and  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  Indian  standard  of  value 
deters  capitalists  in  England  from  investing  their  funds  in  Indian  enterprises. 

The  present  tension  and  uncertainty  and  &e  prospect  of  the  immediato  future  have 
a  most  injurious  effect  on  all  merchants  and  traders,  by  paralysing  the  legi  timat«  com- 
merce of  the  country  in  all  its  branches,  and  trade  ds  a  consequence  is  almost  at  a 
standstill. 

It  is,  therefore,  resolved  that  this  meeting  is  of  opinion : — 

(1)  That  no  justification  exists  for  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  inactivity  in 
regard  to  the  Indian  currency  system,  which  has  unfortunately  for  so  many  years 
guided  the  Government  of  India. 

(2)  That  the  International  Monetarv  Conference  having  failed  in  its  objects,  the 
Government  of  India  should  at  once  close  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as 
the  first  step  towards  establishing  the  gold  standard  and  putting  the  currency  on  a 
stable  basis,  and  this  meeting  therefore  strongly  urges  upon  the  Government  of  India 
the  necessity  for  adopting  this  course  without  further  delaj'. 

That  resolution  having  been  passed,  it  was  felt  that  its  importance  waa  too  great 
to  admit  of  its  being  sent  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the 
following  further  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  N.  H.  T.  Becker,  of  Messrs.  Kmthansen 
A  Co.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Bell- Irving,  of  Messrs.  Jardine,  Skinner  &  Coiy 
was  carried  unanimously : 

"  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  a  deputation  to  preaent  tho  resolu- 
tion just  passed  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy : 

*^  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Bettiah,  K.  c.  i.  B. 

''Maharaja  Sir  Narendra  Krishna  Bahadur,  k.  c. I.B. 

"  Honourable  Syed  Ameer  Hossein,  c,  i.  B. 

"  Baboo  Kamanath  Ghose. 

''  Nawab  Abdool  Lutif,  Khan  Bahadur,  c.  I.  B. 

'*  Nawab  Mir  Muhammad  Ali. 

'*  Prince  Muhammad  Bukhtyar  Shah. 

''Mr.  R.  D.  Mehta.  of  Messrs.  D.  B.  Mehta  &  Co. 

"  Babu  Nalin  Behari  Sircar,  of  Messrs.  Kerr,  Tarruck  and  Co^ 

"  Mr.  W.  T.  Spink,  of  Messrs.  Thacker,  Spink  &  Co. 

"  Mr.  Reginald  Murray,  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank. 

"  Honourable  A.  H.  Wall  is,  of  Messrs.  Manton  &  Co. 

"  Mr.  L.  Pugh,  barrister-at-law. 

"  Mr.  G.  Irving,  of  Messrs.  T.  E.  Thomson  &  Co. 

"  Mr.  W.  J.  M.  McCaw,  of  Messrs.  Kettlewell,  Bullen  A  Co. 

"  Mr.  S.  Keith  Douglas,  of  Messrs.  Carlisles,  Nephews  &,  Co. 

"  Mr.  D.  W.  P.  King,  Delhi  and  London  Bank. 

"Mr.  E.  Henry,  of  Messrs.  Blackwood,  Blackwood  &  Co. 

"  Mr.  N.  H.  T.  Becker,  of  Messrs.  Erusthausen  &  Co. 

"  Mr.  W.  O.  Bcll-lrving,  of  Messrs.  Jardine,  Skinner  &  Co. 

"  Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  of  Messrs.  Anderson,  Wright  &.  Co. 

"  Mr.  J.  F.  McNair,  of  Messrs.  Begg,  Dunlop  &  Co. 

"  Mr.  A.  G.  Apcar,  of  Messrs.  Apcar  &  Co. 

"  Mr.  J.  L.  Mackay,  of  Messrs.  Mackiunon,  Mackenzie  &.  Co. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  to  thank  your  excellency  for  having  gra<sloasly  con- 
sented to  receive  this  deputation,  and  to  hear  what  we  have  to  urge  in  support  of 
the  reform  of  the  currency  system  of  India  which  we  advocate. 

This  deputation  represents  merchants,  traders,  shipowners,  bankers,  landowners, 
producers,  manufacturers,  importers,  and  exporters.    The  merchants  represent  thow 
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who  are  engaged  not  only  in  trade  with  gold-using  conntries,  hnt  alBo  in  trade  with 
•llver-nBing  countries  and  in  local  trade. 

The  proposal  to  change  the  standard  of  value  in  India  is  not  a  new  one.  Precisely 
what  we  propose  was  strongly  ur^ed  upon  the  Government  of  India  as  far  back  as 
1878,  when  it  was  found  that  the  link  between  gold  and  silver  had  apparently  been 
irrevocably  severed.  The  Government  of  India  at  that  time  threw  out  the  proposal, 
because  it  clung  to  the  hope  that  iiitcniational  bimetallism  would  be  adopted,  and 
that  thereby  India  would  be  extricated  from  her  difficulties. 

The  Government  of  India  have  therefore  had  ample  time  to  consider  this  question, 
not  only  with  reference  to  India,  but  also  with  reference  to  other  countries.  What 
we  propose  is  no  leap  in  the  dark,  because  it  has  been  adopted  by  numerous  other 
countries  whose  object  was  to  save  themselves  from  the  embarrassments  and  dangers 
which  have  overtaken  India.  I  would  here  mention  that  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Bel<;inm,  Greece,  and  Holland,  closed  their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  in  1873.  The  United  States  had  done  so  previously,  and  the  gold  standard 
was  adopted  by  them  all  and  by  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  while 
Austria-Hungary  has  lately  passed  a  law  following  this  example.  In  1878  the  gold 
standard  was  also  adopted  by  Java. 

Tlie  Government  of  India  have  had  the  experience  of  all  these  countries  to  con- 
trast with  their  own  bitter  experience  of  the  i)ast  15  years,  and  must  be  in  a  position 
to  form  their  conclusions  as  to  whether  It  would  not  have  been  to  the  advantage  of 
India  in  the  past,  and  whether  it  is  not  likely  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  India  in  the 
future,  to  change  its  standard  of  valne  from  silver  to  gold. 

We  approach  your  excellency  at  this  time,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  Brussels 
conference  has  hopelessly  failed  not  only  to  bring  about  bimetallism,  but  even  to 
secure  international  agreement  on  subsidiary  measures  for  the  increased  use  of  silver 
as  money;  in  the  second  place,  because  Lord  Hersohell's  committee  has  now  had 
ample  time  to  consider  the  question  in  all  its  bearings ;  in  the  third  place,  because 
the  fall  in  silver  which  has  already  taken  place  has  brought  the  finances  of  the  Gov- 
ernment into  a  perilous  position,  and  has  restricted  and  embarrassed  the  trade  of  the 
country  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  an  almost  unparalleled  state  of  commercial 
depression;  and,  lastly,  because  it  is  clear  from  the  course  of  events  in  America  that 
the  decline  in  the  valne  of  silver  which  has  tifken  place  in  the  past  twelve  months 
will  be  followed  by  a  still  fiirther  fall  which  can  not  but  aggravate  the  dangers 
already  facing  us. 

In  March,  1892,  the  budget  estimated  for  a  small  surplus  for  the  current  year.  The 
fall  in  exchange  must  have  swept  away  this  amount  and  added  at  least  150  lakhs  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  Government  of  India. 

This  additional  expenditure  must  be  met  either  by  increased  taxation  or  by  the 
restriction  of  railway  construction  and  other  public  works,  thus  hampering  and 
checking  the  country's  progress,  or  by  both,  and  the  mercantile  community  will 
regard  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  courses  at  such  a  Juncture  with  the  greatest 
dissatisfaction. 

In  the  meantime  we  observe  that  the  European  servants  of  the  Government  of 
India  are  not  unnaturally  pressing  for  an  adjustment  of  their  emoluments  owing  to 
the  depreciation  in  silver,  which,  if  granted  even  in  a  limited  degree,  must  consider- 
ably increase  the  already  heavy  burden  now  imposed  on  the  general  tax-paying 
community. 

My  lord,  we  fteely  confess  to  a  strong  feelinp^  of  sympathy  with  the  servants  of 
Government,  who  find  their  incomes  daily  dwindling,  and  who,  in  consequence,  are 
in  some  cases  put  to  severe  straits,  such  as  are  calculated  to  do  serious  injury  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  administration.  We  realize,  in  fact,  that  it  will  be  absolutely  im- 
possible for  Government  to  carry  on  the  administration  on  the  present  terms.  We 
are  strongly  convinced,  however,  that  the  adjustment  of  salaries  and  all  other  adjust- 
ments can  only  be  properly  efiected  by  the  reform  of  a  currency  system  which  has 
gradually,  but  with  increasing  rapidity,  brought  the  country  to  the  present  pass. 

The  demand  for  a  reform  of  our  currency  system  is  now  made  by  the  producing, 
commercial,  trading,  and  non-official  classes  in  India,  with  as  unanimous  a  voice  as 
it  is  possible  to  get  on  such  a  subject.  When  the  remedy  was  first  proposed,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people  expressed  indifierence,  while  others  expressed  disapproval. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  some  of  those  who  were  formerly  indifiereut  are  now  with 
us,  while  a  number  of  those  who  were  previously  in  opposition  would  now  be  glad 
to  see  something  done.  No  better  evidence  of  this  need  be  looked  for  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  words  which  the  chairman  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
reported  to  have  addressed  to  the  members  at  the  annual  meeting  held  this  week. 
The  chairman  said:  "I  have  taken  an  unpopular  line  and  belong  to  the  minority 
who  do  not  approve  of  action — not  because  I  would  not  like  to  see  the  value  and 
stability  of  the  rupee  improved,  but  because  I  think  no  remedy  has  yet  been  sug- 
gested which,  if  tried,  would  not  probably  land  us  and  the  country  generally  in 
much  greater  trouble  than  we  are  in  now.    Oar  opponents  taunt  us  with  being 
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content  to  pursue  the  policy  of  drift  and  other  eyil  conrses,  bat  we  can  not  help  this, 
and  I  am  sure  that,  if  any  of  their  suggestions  are  tried  and  prove  snccessfal  in  ao- 
com])lishing  the  end  desired,  we  shall  be  quite  ready  to  own  ourselves  wrong  and  to 
congratulate  them." 

My  lord,  we  feel  that,  without  any  agitation  for  the  reform  of  the  currency  system 
of  India,  the  change  which  we  advocate  must,  by  the  sheer  force  of  circumstances, 
sooner  or  later  be  introduced.  We  feel  assured  that  without  any  outside  pressare 
the  mints  of  India  must  eventually  be  closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  All 
that  we  hope  to  do  is  to  expedite  the  measure,  relieve  ourselves  from  the  present 
highly  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  the  change  without  waiting  for  tne  financial  crash  which  will  eventa- 
ally  force  the  reform. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Bell-Irving,  of  Messrs.  Jardlne,  Skinner  and  Co.,  said: 

May  it  plea«e  your  excellency,  the  currency  question  has  been  so  fully  discussed 
of  late  in  all  its  bearings,  that  I  feel  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  on  my  part  to  do 
more  than  touch  very  briefly  on  a  few  points  on  which,  as  one  directly  interested,  I 
can  speak  with  a  certain  amount  of  authority. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  f^ee  coinage  of 
silver  will  seriously  curtail  trade  between  India  and  China;  that  such  is  not  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Apcar  and  myself,  who  represent  the  only  existing  direct  lines  of  steam- 
ers between  Calcutta  and  China,  and  are  otherwise  interested  in  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  will  be  apparent  from  the  fact  that  we  are  both  members  of  the 
deputation  now  before  you. 

A  petition  was  recently  presented  to  your  excellency  by  various  parties  interested 
in  tea  in  the  Darjiling  district,  in  favour  of  a  continuation  of  masterly  inactivity  as 
regards  the  currency  question.  In  reply  it  was  very  properly  pointed  out  that,  in  an 
important  matter  of  this  kind.  Government  had  to  consider  the  general  we£d  of  the 
country  and  not  merely  individual  interests.  Whatever  policy  in  connection  with 
the  currency  may  be  adopted  in  India  must,  I  take  it,  of  necessity  come  into  force  in 
Ceylon,  so  that  the  issue,  as  far  as  tea  is  concerned,  is  virtually  India  and  Ceylon  v. 
China.  No  doubt  exists  in  my  mind  with  which  side  victory  will  eventually  rest. 
In  this  connection,  figures,  dry  though  they  generally  are  and  misleading  as  they 
sometimes  prove,  are  instructive.    In  1881  the  export  of  tea  to  the  United  Kingdom 


Ponnda. 

China 142,706,457 

India 47,413,576 

Ceylon 697,268 

while  in  1891  it  stood  thus — 

China 69,394,523 

India 111,168,895 

Ceylon 63,744,987 

The  tea-driiiking  public  at  home  have  got  accustomed  to  the  strong  pungent  liq- 
uor of  the  Indian  teas^  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  comparatively  weak  fla- 
Yourless  China  teas  will  again  come  into  favour. 

These  latter  teas  are,  moreover,  handicapped  by  having  to  pay  lekin  and  other 
recognised  duty  in  China,  to  the  extent  of  about  4^  taels  per  pioul,  equivalent  tCL 
say  l|d.  per  lb.  It  is  notorious  besides  that  various  squeezes^  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  use  the  term,  exist,  as  to  the  extent  of  which  the  petty  officials  in  China  are  in  a 
better  position  to  express  an  opinion  than  I  am. 

There  is  yet  another  side  of  the  question,  and  a  very  important  one  too,  that  the 
said  petitioners  appear  to  have  overlooked.  Investments  in  tea  in  this  country  have 
almost  without  exception  sooner  or  later  to  be  realized  and  remitted  to  Earope.  Will 
the  holder  of  a  share  in  a  tea  garden  or  an  investor  in  tea  scrip  appreciate  a  policy 
of  drift,  if  it  result  in  his  having  to  remit  the  proceeds  of  his  investment  at  an  ex- 
change of,  say,  10(2.  f  I  trow  not  I  It  may  be  argued  that  the  rupee  is  never  likely 
to  decline  to  lOd.,  but  not  so  many  years  ago  most  people  would  as  confidently  have 
affirmed  that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  rupee  touching  la,  2id. 

If  any  class  have  benefited  from  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee,  it  ought  to  be  the 
ryots  and  through  them  the  zemindars,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  contend  that  in  cer- 
tain respects  they  have  not;  but,  as  representing  over  3,300  square  miles  of  land  in 
Lower  Bengal,  held  by  my  firm  directly  or  as  agents,  mainly  in  pntnee  or  perpetual 
lease,  I  feel  very  strongly  that,  at  the  time  the  perpetual  settlement  was  made,  it 
was  never  contemplated  by  government  that  the  land  revenue  should  be  paid  in  such 
an  unstable  coin  as  the  rupee  has  proved  to  be,  and  that,  if  action  be  not  taken  to 
arrest  the  downward  tendency,  increased  taxation  is  inevitable.  My  lord,  what  is 
wanted  to  develop  India  is  capital:  to  open  out  railways,  start  industries  throughout 
the  breadth  and  length  of  the  country,  and  bring  the  large  tracts  of  virgin  wasta 
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land  which  still  exist  into  cultivation.  So  long  as  the  valne  of  the  mpee  is  an  un- 
known quantity,  the  flow  of  capital  into  India  will  be  checked.  Let  the  value  of 
the  rupee  be  fixed,  and  money  which  is  a  drug  in  the  London  market  at  3^  per  cent, 
will  be  available  in  India  in  abundance ;  and,  if  this  country  with  cheap  labour,  and 
in  many  cases  raw  material  on  the  spot,  and  markets  at  the  door,  can  not  with  ex- 
change, say,  at  1$,  6d.,  hold  its  own,  then  the  outlook  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  is  indeed  gloomy. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  of  Messrs..  Anderson,  Wright  &,  Co.,  said : 

Your  excellency,  two  years  ago  there  was  a  vague,  general  idea  among  our  mer- 
chants that  India  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee,  and  that 
the  lower  it  went  the  more  prosperous  it  would  be.  There  was  one  little  difiSoulty 
that  at  times  made  people  doubt  whether  they  were  quite  right,  and  that  was  when 
they  followed  the  argument  to  the  end  and  found  that  if  the  rupee  become  of  no  value  at 
all/ then  we  should  have  reached  the  hei;^ht  of  prosperity.  As  we  have  grown  wiser 
the  absurdity  of  the  whole  theory  hiis  become  too  apparent,  and  I  doubt  if  it  now 
finds  a  single  honest  supporter.  Those  few  who  oppose  the  reform  of  our  currency 
do  so  under  the  plea  of  believing  in  universal  bimetallism,  and  thinking  that  India 
would  benefit  more  by  this  than  by  any  independent  action.  They  avoid  all  de- 
tails of  their  objections,  and  have  no  suggestions  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  deficit 
in  the  financial  position  of  the  Government  is  to  be  met.  They  only  say  they  prefer 
to  see  the  ills  we  are  suffering  from  continue  rather  than  that  their  own  pet  scheme 
should  fail. 

An  admirable  letter  in  the  **  Englishman  "  of  the  30th  ultimo,  under  the  well-known 
initials  ''A.  M.  L.,''mo8t  effectually  disposes  of  the  obsolete  argument  that  Indian  ex- 
ports benefited  greatly  by  a  depreciating  currency.    The  writer  says : 

"  The  average  exports  of  the  year^  1866  to  1870  are  compared  with  the  averages  of 
1886  and  1889,  all  values  being  expressed  in  sterling.    The  result  is  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Indian  trade  shows  an  increase  in  the  20  years  of  only 24 

Mauritius,  a  decrease  of  only .* 6 

Ceylon,  another  rupee-using  colony,  a  decrease  of 21 

Whereas  the  gold  standard  countries  in  a  position  to  be  compared  with  India  show 
all  substantial  increases,  e.  g,: 

Per  cent. 

Canada 90 

The  United  States 161 

Australia 174 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 227 

''It  may  be  said  that  the  East  is  more  lethargic  than  the  West  or  South,  so  I  have 
looked  up  the  trade  statistics  of  Netherlands  India  in  the  '  Statesman's  Year  Book.' 
I  have  taken  the  aggregate  foreign  trade  of  British  India  and  Netherlands  India  for 
the  year  18^  to  1871  and  1886  to  1889,  and,  converting  guilders  into  sterling  for  both 
periods  at  the  fixed  rate  of  12  per  12.,  and  rupees  into  sterling  at  the  rate  of  1«.  lid. 
for  the  first  period  and  1«.  i\d.  (the  average  rates)  for  the  second  period,  I  find  that, 
whereas  British  India  shows  an  increase  of  21  per  cent  only,  Netherlands  India  shows 
an  increase  of  174  per  cent.'' 

Another  favourite  fallacy  is  that  silver  values  have  not  altered  in  India.  The 
largest  crop  in  India  is  the  Bengal  rice  crop.  It  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Watt  at  15 
millions  of  tons;  and,  as  only  some  300,000  to  500,000  tons  are  exported,  it  is  evident 
that  it  constitutes  the  chief  food  of  the  people  of  this  province.  If  we  take  as  a 
basis  of  price  the  description  called  ballnm,  we  find  that,  whereas,  before  the  rupee 
began  to  fall,  the  value  ran  from  Rs.  1.10  to  Rs.  2  per  maund  in  an  ordinal^  season, 
in  the  past  two  years,  with  fairly  good  crops,  the  price  has  been  Rs.  3.8  to  Ks.  44  per 
maund,  while  kasarie  and  similar  cheap  grains  used  by  the  very  poorest  people  have 
^one  up  from  As.  8  to  As.  12  per  maund  to  Rs.  1.8  and  even  Rs.  2  per  maund.  That 
incredible  hardship  is  thus  caused  to  the  wage-earning  classes  can  not  be  doubted, 
and,  if  a  further  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  takes  place,  the  price  of  food  must  be 
forced  up  still  further.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
would  have  remained  quiet  under  such  an  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  coupled 
with  a  steadily  increasing  taxation,  but  government  must  know  that  there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  this  laisaer  faire  policy  must  be  disastrous,  and  it  will  do  well  to  make 
an  end  of  the  situation  before  trouble  does  come. 

The  Indian  Currency  Association  advocates  a  plan  for  putting  the  finances  of  the 
country  on  a  safe  basis,  and  allowing  the  adjustment  of  wages  and  food  prices. 
These  matters  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  country,  and  to  disregard  them 
any  longer  will  be  to  lose  our  reputation  for  nonestly  governing  this  mighty  Empire. 

llie  Hon.  Mr.  Wallis,  of  Messrs.  Manton  &.  Co.,  said : 

Your  excellency,  the  statement  just  made  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Mackay  leaves 
me  but  little  further  to  say  on  the  general  question  of  the  urgent  nfi«d.  'WlV* V^  iSL 
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daases  and  sections  of  the  odnmiTinitj  of  India  for  the  prompt  reform  of  our  cur- 
rency system.  Yoar  excellency  will  not  doubt,  I  am  snre,  after  all  that  has  jiut 
been  stated  bv  Mr.  Mackay,  that  the  fall  in  exchange  affects  most  detrimentally 
every  interest  in  the  country,  and  not  the  least  so,  I  wonld  nrg^  the  interest  of  the 
retail  trades  whom  I  am  allowed  on  this  occasion  to  represent.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  retail  trader  is  able  to  protect  himself  by  an  increase  of  prices,  and 
in  point  of  fact  an  increase  of  rates  and  prices  has  been  nnavoidable,  bat  it  wotdd 
be  unfair  to  say  that  this  could  be  done  to  any  material  extent,  or  to  the  extent  of 
rendering  trade  either  safe  or  prosperous ;  any  such  result,  I  may^  safely  state,  haa 
been  impossible  in  the  face  of  the  constant  prevailing  fluctuations  in  exchange ;  and 
its  almost  uninterrupted  downward  tendency  during  the  last  twelve  months  or  more 
has  brought  it  to  a  point  at  which  anything  like  safe  tradins;  in  imported  goods  be- 
eomes  an  utter  impossibility.  It  should  be  remembered  that  traders,  as  a  rule,  have 
to  work  upon  stated  tariffs  which  cannot  be  altered  to  meet  every  fluctuation  in  the 
rates  of  exchange,  and  anything  like  a  sudden  or  seemingly  arbitrary  increase  of 
prices  would  necessarily  defeat  its  own  end  by  the  further  inevitable  restriction  of 
business  which  would  be  sure  to  follow  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  As  it  is,  bne- 
iness  is  considerably  reduced  in  volume  in  all  branches  of  retail  trade,  which  is 
easily  comprehensible  when  it  is  considered  that  the  fall  in  exchange  must  neces- 
sarily have  the  efiect  of  considerably  reducing  the  spending  power  of  those  who 
are  the  main  supporters  of  the  trade  in  imported  voods.  Thus,  your  excellency,  the 
retail  trader  in  the  present  day  feels  himself  placed  in  a  position  of  considerable 
embarrassment  and  difiicnlty,  and,  as  this  section  of  trade  does  not  embrace  any  reci- 
procity of  business  with  the  mother  country  in  exports,  it  follows  that  there  is  in 
the  present  day  an  entire  absence  of  successful  retail  trading  in  the  country,  nor, in 
the  race  of  the  prevailing  apprehension  of  a  further  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  can 
this  be  regarded  as  the  worst  stage  of  affairs  unless  such  fall  be  promptly  arrested. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  would  join  most  earnestly  on  behalf  of  the  rt^tail 
traders  whom  I  represent, in  pressing  on  your  exorll»-ncy*8  attention  th'-  suggestions 
for  a  currency  reform,  submitted  to  your  excellency  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
meeting  held  at  the  town  hall  on  the  27th  ultimo,  and  which  have  just  been  read 
out  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Mackay.  In  f^ict,  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  and  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  appear  to  us  to  afford  the 
only  chance  now  left  for  securing  the  trade  of  the  country  irom  passing  into  a  state 
of  utter  disorganization  and  ruin. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Apcar,  of  Messrs.  Apear  &>  Co.,  said: 

I  have  but  little  to  add  to  what  has  been  so  well  and  clearly  said  by  Mr.  Mackay, 
and  the  other  members  of  this  deputation,  and  I  should  not  now  trouble  your  excel- 
lency with  any  remarks  if  I  did  not  think  that  a  useful  purpose  might  be  served  by 
a  short  statement  of  my  own  experience.  I  am  a  member  of  a  firm  who  are 
producers  and  manufacturers,  producing  coal  and  manufacturing  jute.  We  are  the 
owners  of  zemindaries  in  the  mofcssil,  engineering  workshops  in  Calcutta,  and  are 
also  the  owners  of  steam  vessels  engaged  m  the  general  trade  of  the  country-,  par- 
ticularly in  the  carriage  of  opium,  and  plying  in  the  trade  between  Calcutta,  the 
Straits,  and  China.  I  may,  therefore,  say  that  I  represent  all  the  important 
trades  and  industries  which  the  opponents  of  a  stable  currency  in  India  declare 
would  be  ruined  if  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  were  to  cease  from  fluctuating 
and  falling.  But  we,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  local  enter|)rt8e  and  industry, 
and  in  trade  with  other  silver-using  countries,  beg  to  assure  your  excellency  that 
our  opponents  who  prophesy  ruin  are  not  concerned  personally  as  1  am,  and  when 
they  speak  thus  I  deny  their  right  to  speak,  and  regard  their  prophesies  as  vain 
words.  I  am  not  merely  a  "foreign  sojourner"  in  this  land,  anticipating  the  day  of 
retirement,  and  deHirous  of  carrying  my  money  away  after  conversion  into  gold. 
My  firm  was  established  here  in  the  early  days  of  the  century,  and  I  myself  have 
been  a  member  of  it,  and  living  and  trading  in  this  city,  for  more  than  40  years. 
All  my  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  this  city  and  this  Empire, 
and  will  so  continue  to  be.  Such  being  the  position  which  enables  me  to  claim  to 
s[»eak  with  some  authority  on  this  important  question,  1  desire  to  assure  your 
excellency  that  I  shall  welcome  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction  a  decision  that 
shall  prevent  for  the  future  such  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  as 
have  marked  our  commercial  history  for  20  years,  and  shall  arrest  its  further 
fall.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  which 
are  caused  to  trade  and  industry  by  an  evervarying  and  declining  standard  of 
value.  Trade  is  harassed  and  impeded  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  almost  reduced 
to  the  primitive  condition  of  barter,  unhealthy  speculation  is  rife,  and  legitimate 
transactions  are  entered  upon  with  hesitation  and  anxiety.  Industry  is  checked  in 
the  advance  it  should  make  for  want  of  capital,  which  is  carefully  kept  out  of  it, 
and,  instead  of  marching  confidently  forward  with  operations  which  are  beneficial 
alike  to  India  and  to  the  countries  with  which  we  carry  on  trade,  we  either  feel  our 
way  slowly  and  cautiotxsly  as  men  who  walk  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  where  the 
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next  step  may  land  them,  or  we  plange  reoklemly  forward  as  does  a  grambler,  losing 
as  often  as  we  win,  or  oftener,  and  the  fever  of  excitement  is  followed  by  a  reaction 
resembling  paralysis.  Such  has  frequently  been  our  experience  since  1873,  and  such 
at  thiA  moment  is  onr  experience  in  connection  with  the  trade  in  India.  I  trust  that 
your  excellency's  government  will  no  longer  delay  to  introduce  a  reform  in  our 
currency  system,  which  will  enable  us  to  see  what  we  are  about  when  we  are  pro- 
posing to  enter  upon  mercantile  transactions  or  industrial  enterprises,  to  calculate 
witli  some  certainty  what  will  be  the  future  prospects  of  the  transaction  or  the 
enterprise,  and  will  remove  all  risks  other  than  those  which  are  incidental  to  trade 
and  indnstr;^,  risks  which  we  are  ciuite  content  and  prepared  to  face.  It  is  the 
unforeseen  nsk  of  fluctuations  smd  depreciation  of  our  monetary  standard  which 
we  are  not  prepared  to  face,  and  which  paralyseH  our  eiiorgiK8  and  resources. 

The  Hon.  Fuzilbhoy  Visram,  of  Messrs.  Visram,  Ebrahim  and  Co.,  of  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  said : 

Your  excellency,  although  this  subject  of  our  currency  has  been  thoroughly, 
threshed  out,  and  there  remains  nothing  new  to  be  said  about  it,  I  would,  with  your 
lordship's  pernuHsion,  merely  observe  that,  as  one  largely  interested  in  tne  internal 
and  local  trade  of  India,  I  can  say  from  personal  experience  how  disastrous  has  been 
the  result  of  the  fluctuating  state  of  our  exchange  with  Europe.  I  have  no  doubt 
tha{  this  is  also  the  experience  of  other  merchants,  whose  name  is  legion.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  advocate  the  gold  standard  simply  for  the  sake  of  bringing  about  a 
higher  value  of  the  rupee,  but  what  1  am  keen  about  is  its  stability.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  on  this  that  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce,  and  for  the  matter  of 
that  of  our  country,  and  of  the  government  itself,  mainly  depends,  and  I  consider  it 
is  the  duty  of  everyone  to  co-operate  towards  this  desirable  end,  and  I  have,  there- 
fore, ventured  to  offer  these  few  words  to  your  excellency  on  the  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion as  it  appears  to  me. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Mehtn,  of  Messrs.  D.  B.  Mehta  Sc  Co.,  said: 

May  it  please  your  excellency,  as  a  native  of  the  country,  and  as  one  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  commerce,  and  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, I  do  not  feel  the  least  hesitation  in  supporting  the  objects  of  this  deputation, 
and  the  movement  which  it  seeks  to  promote.  With  your  excellency's  permission  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  a  misapprehension  which,  I  am  afraid,  prevails  to  some 
•xtent  in  England. 

It  is  believed  that  the  appreciation  of  the  rupee  will  mean  the  depreciation  of  un- 
coined silver,  and  the  reduction  in  value  of  property  which  is  hoarded  in  the  shape 
of  silver  ornaments.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  very  little  hoarding  in  the 
shape  of  ornaments.  Ornaments  constitute  a  finery,  and  it  is  well  understood  that 
gold  and  silversmiths  themselves  retain  a  large  share  of  the  metal  which  is  placed  at 
their  disposal  for  such  purposes.  The  truth  is  that  whatever  hoarding  takes  place 
takes  place  in  the  shape  of  coined  money.  It  stands  to  reason  that  anyone  desiring 
to  hoard  silver  would  not  turn  it  into  ornaments,  because,  in  the  first  place,  he  has 
to  pay  to  the  silversmith  at  least  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  the  value  of  the  silver  for 
workmanship,  which  expenditure,  and  more,  he  would  immediately  sacrifice  if  he 
desired  to  turn  the  ornaments  again  into  coin.  If  the  rupee  is  given  a  fixed  gold 
value,  then  obviously  the  money  hoardings  of  the  people  will  be  improved,  and  re- 
gain a  constant  quantity;  and  will  anybody  deny  that  this  is  a  distinct  advantage 
to  the  fortunate  possessors  of  money  investments f  I  may  add  that,  being  a  cotton 
spinner  and  largely  interested  in  various  other  industries,  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
affirm — and  this  in  the  august  presence  of  your  excellency — that  I  anticipate  no 
harm,  no  injury  of  any  kind  to  the  manufacturing  industry  of  India  hy  the  adop- 
tion of  the  course  which  this  deputation  desires  respectfully,  but  firmly,  to  press 
upon  the  attention  of  the  government  of  this  country.  It  is  a  matter  of  general 
notoriety  and  of  painful  experience,  that  matters  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  be- 
cause the  government  have  chosen  to  adopt  what  I  may  be  permitted  to  style  a 
policy  of  masterly  inactivity  in  this  connection.  It  is  our  respectful  request  and 
humble  prayer  that  some  action  may  be  taken,  and  without  further  delay,  upon  the 
lines  which  we  have  ventured  to  recommend. 

Mr.  Reginald  Murray,  agent,  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  London,  and 
China,  said : 

Your  excellency :  I  have  been  invited  to  make  a  few  remarks  from  a  banker's 
point  of  view.  The  meaning  and  object  of  a  standard  of  value  are  necessarily  that 
such  value  shall  be  fixed;  otherwise  it  cannot  be  a  true  measure  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  or  for  the  general  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  government. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  trade  in  India  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  silver 
standard  has  no  such  fixity  of  value.  It  is  impossible  to  dissociate  internal  from 
external  trade.  The  imports  and  exports  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  trade  of  a 
country  as  articles  bartered  internally ;  and  it  is  quite  as  important  for  the  security 
of  good  credit  and  sound  trade  that  the  standard  of  value  for  exports  and  imports 
should  not  fluctuate,  as  that  internal  trade  should  rest  on  a  fixed  basis.    Banks  «b« 
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the  gaardians  of  credit.  On  their  stability  depeDds  whether  credit  is  good  or  bad. 
Bat  on  what  principle  can  banks  negotiate  the  finance  of  India's  foreign  trade, when 
exchange  exerts  such  a  dominating  influence  on  all  the  transactions  to  the  extent 
that  calculations  of  premiums  and  discount  rest  on  a  quicksand  of  speculation  f 

Such  conditions  defy  principle. 

We  believe,  too,  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  cannot  fail  to  affect  the  value  of 
savings  in  India.  For,  as  the  trade  and  finance  of  India  are  inevitably  connected 
and  mixed  up  with  those  of  gold-standard  countries,  so  must  the  value  of  savings 
bear  comparison. 

Therefore  it  appears  to  us  clear  that  savings  in  India,  which  are  to  a  lar^  extent 
represented  by  bank  deposits,  are  adversely  affected  oy  the  incidence  ot  a  silver 
standard. 

Mr.  D.  W.  P.  King,  of  the  Delhi  and  London  Bank,  said: 

Your  excellency :  Speaking  as  a  banker  whose  interests  are  intimately  bound  up 
in  the  financial  prosperity  of  India,  it  is  to  my  mind  impossible  to  conceive  on  what 
pounds  the  country  is  justified  in  accepting,  year  by  year  and  day  by  day,  payment 
of  its  surplus  profits  in  a  metal  which,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  received,  becomes  of 
less  value.  If  business  were  carried  on  generally  on  this  principle  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  it  would  ultimately  result  in  serious  riilure.  , 

As  regards  the  effect  on  the  capital^  brought  into  this  country  in  the  past,  it  is 
patent  that  while  it  may  have  been  invested  in  profitable  industries,  of  which  we 
nave  many,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  capital  has  been  absolutely  lost,  judged 
by  its  original  sterling  value.  This  does  not  apply  to  banks  alone,  but  to  every  mer- 
chnnt,  trader,  and  capitalist  who  has  sunk  his  money  in  India. 

The  present  position  is  even  worse,  because,  with  all  the  openings  there  are  for  the 
investment  of  British  money  in  railways,  coal  mines,  and  other  undertakings  in  India, 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  value  oif  the  rupee  is  so  impressed  upon  the  British 
public  by  the  English  press  that  scarcely  any  fresh  capital  is  brought  into  the 
country. 

With  the  necessity  there  is  for  opening  out  the  country  this  is  a  most  serious  mat- 
ter. It  is  a  fact  that  all  new  enterprises,  in  the  first  instance,  in  India,  are  under- 
tukou  with  British  or  European  capital,  and  nobody  will  admit  that  we  have 
rea<*hed  a  stage  when  no  further  capital  is  required ;  and  surely  a  state  of  affairs 
which  absolutely  hinders  any  extension  of  enterprise  needs  immediate  attention. 

It  is  possible  that  a  gold  staudard  for  India  might  have  a  disturbing  eff'ect  upon 
the  European  money  market,  and  the  prices  of  commodities  there;  but  is  it  just  or 
reasonable  to  continue  a  state  of  affaira  here  which  absolutely  debars  the  country 
from  making  the  progress  it  should  make  f 

The  year  1892  has  been,  taking  it  all  round,  a  disastrous  one  for  Indian  trade  and 
traders,  and,  if  no  effort  is  made  to  remedy  the  present  state  of  affairs,  it  is  abso- 
lutelv  certain  that  we  shall  have  to  face  a  crisis  that  has  not  been  equalled. 

I  therefore  smbmit,  for  the  urgent  consideration  of  your  excellency,  the  absolute 
necessity  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  the  trade,  the  officials,  and  all  concerned, 
of  putting  a  stop  to  this  competition  between  council  drafts  and  silver,  by  closing 
the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  meeting  the  trade  demand  by  the  sale  of 
the  secretary  of  state's  council  drafts  on  India  at  a  fixed  minimum  rate. 

THB  viceroy's  REPLY. 

His  excellency  the  viceroy,  in  reply  to  the  deputation,  said : 

I  am  much  obliged  to  this  deputation  for  the  clearness  with  which  it  has  laid  its 
views  before  me.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the  government  of  India  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  these  questions  are  regarded  by  all  classes  of 
the  community.  The  gentlemen  present  here  this  morning  represent  a  p^eat  variety 
of  interests.  Yon  have  told  me  that  merchants,  traders,  shipowners,  importers,  as 
well  as  exporters,  manufacturers  and  producers,  the  banking  interest,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  landed  interest,  are  all  represented  here,  and  that  among  mercantile 
members  of  the  deputation  are  representatives  of  our  trade  with  silver  as  well  as 
with  gold-using  countries,  and  of  our  local  as  well  as  our  foreign  trade.  Such  an 
expression  of  opinion,  proceeding,  as  it  does,  from  independent  and  unofficial  sources, 
can  not  fail  to  carry  weight  both  with  the  government  of  India  and  with  the  coun- 
try, which  we  earnestly  aesire  to  carry  with  us,  whatever  course  we  may  determine 
to  adopt  in  view  of  the  serious  state  of  things  with  whio'a  we  are  confronted. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  government  of  India  regard  that 
state  of  things  with  the  greatest  concern.  It  is,  I  think,  al80  an  open  secret  that  wo 
have  ideas  of  our  own  as  to  the  steps  which  might  be  taken  in  order  to  deal  with 
the  difficulties  which  are  daily  pressing  themselves  upon  us.  It  is,  however,  of  no 
use  to  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  remedial  measures  which  have  been  under 
discussion  are  regarded  in  some  (quarters  with  genuine  alarm  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  suspicion.    The  latter  feeling  is,  perhaps,  not  difficult  to  account  for,  and  it  is,  I 
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believe,  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  personB  have  asanmed  that  the  advo- 
cates of  such  measnres  are  actuated  by  selfish,  rather  than  patriotic  motives.  We 
arc  constantly  told,  for  exam])le,  that  the  government  of  India  have  been  too  mnch 
iiitlnenced  by  the  distress  of  the  officials  in  their  employment,  and  that  our  main 
object  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  mitigate  the  hardship  of  the  services  which  have,  as 
ire  are  well  aware,  suffered  cruelly  by  the  recent  fall  in  exchange,  and,  on  the  other, 
ti»  extricate  ourselves  from  the  constant  embarrassment  to  which  our  finances  are 
exposed  by  the  fiuctuation  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee. 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  employes  of  the  government  of  India,  they  arc  entitled 
to  the  most  abundant  measure  of  our  sympathy,  and  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  yours 
is  extende<l  to  them;  but  I  think  that  those  critics  must  have  a  very  mean  opinion 
of  our  intelligence,  who  think  that,  merely  in  order  to  elude  our  obligations  to  the 
services,  we  should  be  ready  to  deal  light-heartedly  with  so  serious  a  question  as 
that  of  the  currency  of  the  Indian  Empire,  or  to  tamper,  in  opposition  to  our  better 
judgment,  with  the  monetary  basis  upon  which  our  financial  and  commercial  sys- 
tem is  founded. 

Again,  although  the  inconveniences  which  the  government  of  India  encounters 
from  the  fluctuations  in  exchange  are,  no  doubt,  extremely  irksome  and  exasper- 
ating, although  it  is  very  annoying  to  us  never  to  know  whether  a  surplus  may  not 
be  converted  into  a  deficit,  or  a  deficit  into  a  surplus,  by  speculative  movements 
which  we  are  wholly  unable  to  control,  although  it  is  unpleasant  to  us  to  be  roundly 
abused,  because  our  forecasts  are  so  frequently  discredited,  we  should  surely  not  be 
BO  imprudent,  merely  because  we  are  suffering  from  inconveniences  of  this  sort,  as 
to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  altering  the  standard  of  value. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  well  aware  that,  before  any  project  so  serious  and  so  far-reach- 
ing can  be  entertained,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  a  great  deal  more  than  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  is  exposed  to  annoyancB,  or  its  employes  to  a  hardship  of  a  special 
kind.  It  is  to  much  stronger  reasons  than  these  that  we  must  appeal  if  we  are  to 
address  ourselves  to  the  question  of  currency  reform,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
regard  it  as  highly  satisfactory  that  gentlemen  in  your  position,  representing,  as  I 
have  said,  the  unofficial  and  independent  opinion  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
should  come  forward  in  order  to  make  us  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  their  inter- 
ests are  affected  by  the  wild  divergence  in  value  which  has  arisen  between  gold  and 
silver. 

I,  therefore,  take  note  with  the  utmost  attention  of  your  emphatic  statement  that 
the  present  condition  of  things  is  disadvantageous  to  the  commerce  of  India  gener- 
ally, to  importers  as  weU  as  to  exporters,  to  local  as  well  as  to  foreign  traders,  to 
the  wage-earning  classes  as  well  as  to  the  producer  of  commodities. 

I  also  take  note  of  your  statement  that  yon  regard  with  the  gravest  apprehension 
the  possibility  that  we  may  be  driven  by  the  recent  fall  in  exchange  to  impose  ad- 
ditional taxation  on  the  people  of  this  country — a  contingency  which  we  certainly 
can  not  exclude  from  consideration,  but  which,  having  regard  to  the  restricted 
sources  from  which  taxation  can  be  arawn,  I,  for  one,  should  regard  with  the  utmost 
concern.  The  fact  that  we  may  not  improbably  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  additional  taxation  in  order  to  extricate  ourselves  from  our 
difficulties,  seems  to  me  by  itself  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  assertion  that  our 
troubles  are  of  a  kind  which  affect,  not  the  people  of  India  as  a  whole,  but  the  for- 
eign sojourners,  represented,  it  is  said,  chiefly  by  the  British  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  India. 

I  note  again  the  declaration  of  your  belief  that,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  gold  value 
of  the  rupee  and  the  uncertainty  with  reG;ard  to  the  future  of  exchange,  capitalists 
are  deterred  from  investing  their  money  in  this  country,  the  development  of  which 
is  in  this  manner  most  seriously  retarded.  You  have  reminded  me,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  owing  to  the  embarrassment  of  our  finances,  the  government  of  India  is 
itself  obliged  to  curtail  its  expenditure  on  useful  public  works,  so  that  the  stream 
of  public  as  well  as  of  private  enterprise  is  being  dried  up.  This,  gentlemen,  is 
surely  a  consideration  to  which  no  class  of  the  community,  whether  official  or  un- 
official, can  afford  to  be  indifferent. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  the  disease  exists.  You  have  also 
to  convince  us,  and  to  convince  the  public,  that  the  remedy  which  you  have  recom- 
mended is  the  proper  remedy,  and  to  show  that  its  effects  may  not  be  worse  than 
those  of  the  disease  itself.  Your  association  has  addressed  itself  earnestly  and  with 
considerable  skill  to  this  task.  We  feel  that,  in  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  case, 
we  can  not  approach  the  subject  with  too  great  caution.  We  must  be  persuaded 
not  only  that  tiie  remedy  proposed  is  defensible  upon  strict  economical  grounds  but 
that,  considered  as  a  political  measure,  it  is  safe  and  expedient,  and  will  not  do 
violence  to  public  sentiment  or  give  rise  to  ^ave  and  disquieting  apprehensions  in 
the  minds  of  a  people  prone  to  regard  public  questions  from  a  sentimental  stand- 
point. In  order  to  disarm  hostility  of  this  kind  nothing  is  so  useful  as  public  dis- 
cussion, and  a  debt  of  gratitude  is,  in  my  opinion,  due  to  the  currenoy  assoQiatvoi^ 
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for  the  manner  in  irhioh  it  has,  daring  the  past  few  months,  yentilatedthis  intricate 
question  and  helped  to  render  it  intelligible  to  the  public  mind. 

I  can  promise  you,  in  the  name  of  the  goyemment  of  India,  that  both  your  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  the  proposal  which  you  have  laid  before  me  shall  receiye  oar 
earnest  attention.  They  will  be  duly  laid  before  the  secretaiy  of  state,  and  I  trotit 
that  we  may  before  long  be  able  to  make  you  aware  of  the  decision  which  has  been 
arriyed  at.  For  the  moment  I  can  not  say  more.  You  haye  reminded  me  that  the 
Brussels  conference  has  separated  wit(^out  coming  to  any  conclusion,  but  the  otiier 
and,  to  my  mind,  more  important  inquiry  which  is  being  conducted  by  Lord  Her- 
schell's  committee  is.  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  not  yet  concluded.  We  haye  not  yet 
heard  that  the  committee  has  reported,  nor  can  we  anticipate  the  effect  which  the 
report  may  produce  upon  the  judgment  of  the  secretary  of  state.  Until  we  haye  re- 
ceived further  information  upon  these  points  the  question  must  remain  in  suspense. 

There  are,  however,  two  admissions  which  I  am  ready  to  make  to  vou.  My  first 
admission  is  this,  that  yon  have,  I  think,  strengthened  your  case  by,  for  the  present, 
restricting  your  proposals  to  that  for  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  leaving  for  further  consideration  those  ulterior  proposals  for  changing  the 
standard  of  yalue  from  silver  to  gold,  which  were  embodied  in  your  project  when  it 
first  took  shape  six  months  ago.  In  the  next  place  you  are,  I  think,  justified  in 
holding  that  the  proposal  for  introducing  a  standard  of  value  which  shall  be  com- 
mon to  India  and  to  the  gold-using  countries  is  prima  facie  a  reasonable  proposal 
The  burden  of  proof  certainly  seems  to  me  to  lie  with  those  who  desire  to  convince 
us  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  any  given  country  that  it  should  use  for  conunercial 
purposes  a  currency  of  which  the  standard  differs,  and  differs  in  a  constantly  iinc- 
tuating  degree,  from  the  standard  of  yalue  obtaining  in  those  countries  with  which 
the  greater  part  of  its  commercial  business  is  transacted.  You  have  pointed  out  in 
your  address  that  other  nations  have  deserted  the  silver  for  the  gold  standard,  and 
nave  found  adyantage  in  doing  so.  It  is,  I  think,  for  your  opponents  in  this  country 
to  show  that  there  are  special  reasons  why  a  similar  change  should  produce  different 
results  in  the  case  of  India.  The  association  which  you  represent  has  now  for  some 
seven  months  openly  and  fearlessly  advocated  the  policy  wnich  you  first  formulated 
at  the  Simla  meeting  in  May  of  last  year.  That  policy,  so  to  speak,  holds  the  field, 
and  I  think  you  may  fairly  say  that  your  opponents  will  have  no  one  to  blame  bnt 
themselves  if,  owing  to  their  failure  to  prove  that  the  general  opinion  of  this  coun- 
try disagrees  with  yon,  and  to  refute  the  facte  and  figures  which  the  currency  asso- 
ciation has  placed  before  the  public,  your  conclusions  are  accepted  as  an  authorita- 
tive statement  of  the  interests  which  this  deputation  claims  to  repreaent. 


No.  40. 


The  government  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  Tndia^  CalcuttOj 

dth  March^  1893^  No.  91. 

My  Lord  :  In  continuation  of  our  despatches  below,*  we  haye  the 
honour  to  forward  for  your  lordship's  consideration,  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  the  10th  February,  1893,  from  the  chairman  of  the  Karachi 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  enclosures,  referring  to  the  dosing  of  ttie 
Indian  mints  to  the  public  for  the  coinage  of  silver. 
We  have,  &c., 

Lansdownb. 

Egberts. 

P.  B.  HuTOHnra. 

D.  Barbour. 

A.  E.  Miller. 

H.  Brackenburt. 

0.  B.  Pritchard. 

*  No.  317,  dated  the  16th  Novemher,  1892,  and  No.  25,  dated  the  18th  January,  1898. 
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[EnolotuxM  in  No.  40.] 

From  Jame$  C%rrie,  esq.,  cKairman^  Karachi  Chamber  of  Commeree,  to  the  eecretary  to 
the  government  of  India,  home  department,  lOth  February,  189S, 

I  have  the  hononr  to  forward  herewith ,  for  the  information  of  his  excellency  the 
viceroy  in  council,  a  reBolution  passed  by  this  chamber  on  the  sabject  of  the  accom- 
panying circular  letter  I  had  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  chamber,  dated  26th 
ultimo,  referring  to  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  public  for  the  coinage  of 
silver. 

At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Karachi  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  at  the 
chamber  bnilduigs  on  the  10th  February,  1893,  at  2 :30  p.m.,  the  following  resolution 
was  passed : 

Resolution,  That  the  views  expressed  in  the  circular  letter  of  the  chairman,  dated 
26th  January,  1893,  are  adopted  by  the  chamber,  and  that  a  copy  of  that  letter  be 
forwarded  to  government  with  the  intimation  uiat  the  chamber  concurs  with  the 
opinion  expreued  thef  ein. 

James  Currie, 

Chairmam. 


The  chairman  of  the  Karachi  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  memhere,  S6th  January,  189$, 

In  view  of  the  present  agitation  for  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  pnblio 
for  the  coinage  of  silver,  it  is  desirable  that  the  chamber  should  consider  the  prob- 
able consequences  of  that  measure. 

Assuming  that  the  government  take  that  course,  the  first  result  would  be  an  ad>- 
vance  in  the  value  of  the  coined  metal  now  in  circulation,  and  that  advance  would 
continue  in  proportion  to  the  contraction  of  the  currency ;  such  contraction  would 
follow  unless  the  government  took  up  the  task  of  coining  silver  on  their  own  account 
and  kept  the  mints  at  work. 

It  would  be  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  the  government  to  do  this,  and  the  man- 
ner of  doing  it  could  be  easily  and  profitably  efiected  by  the  secretary  of  state  taking 
into  his  own  hands  the  purchase  of  silver  in  London  for  shipment  to  India  for  mint- 
ing purposes.  Much  would,  however,  depend  on  the  method  adopted  by  him  in 
regulating  these  purchases. 

The  following  suggests  itself  as  one  such  method,  which  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  simpfo,  and  would  regulate  the  supply  according  to  the  requirements 
•f  the  country. 

Over  and  above  the  sales  of  council  bills  necessary  to  defray  the  current  charges, 
the  secretary  of  state  should  be  always  prepared  to  give  at  his  fixed  rate  to  the  public 
additional  council  bills,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  he  should  buy  bar  silver  in  Lon- 
don for  the  Indian  mints. 

Following  this  method,  strengthened  as  his  hands  would  be,  he  would  be  able  to 
control  the  rate  of  exchange  so  long  as  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  India; 
at  the  same  time  the  risk  would  be  avoided  of  India  suffering  for  any  length  of  time 
from  any  abnormal  dearness  or  scarcity  of  money. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  if  the  mints  were  closed  to-morrow  to  the  public,  and 
the  secretary  of  state  fixed  the  rate  of  his  council  bills,  say,  at  1«.  4d.  per  rupee,  as 
he  could  do,  holding  the  command  of  over  20  millions'  worth  of  bills  on  India^  in- 
cluding the  probable  requirements  for  the  mints,  that  this  level  could  be  maintained 
without  fluctuations  until  the  price  of  bar  silver  rose  to  near  the  same  level. 

Failing  universal  bimetallism,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  closing  of  the  mints, 
together  with  the  action  of  the  secretary  of  state  similar  to  that  described  for  the 
purchase  and  coinage  of  silver,  would  be  a  wise  and  politic  move. 


No.  41. 

Telegram  fr<ym  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  viceroy^  15th  Marchy  1893. 

Among  the  proposals  respecting  currency  which  have  been  suggested 
for  consideration  is  one  that  free  coinage  should  be  stopped,  provision 
being  at  the  same  time  made  that  rupees  may  be  obtained  from  the 
mints  in  exchange  for  gold,  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  government  of 
India  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  state,  such  rate  in  the  first 

S.  Mis.  23 32 
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instance  being  fixed  at  sixteen  pence  per  rupee.  Do  you  see  any  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  carrying  such  a  suggestion  into  effect ;  and  if  so^  what 
is  their  nature  f  If  your  proposals  should  be  approved,  do  you  tiiiuk 
that  difficulties  would  arise  from  the  circulation  in  British  India  of  the 
coins  of  native  states  f  or  of  the  coinage  of  Ceylon^  if  that  island  should 
set  up  an  open  mint  for  the  coinage  of  rupees  t 


Fo.  42. 


^1  \r»     ^^tf* 

Telegram  from  the  viceroy  to  the  secretary  of  state^  16th  Marchj  1893. 

We  da  not  think  that  any  practical  difficulty  need  be  anticipated  if 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  were  to  be  stopped  but  provision  made  that 
rupees  might  be  obtained  from  the  mints  in  exchange  for  gold  at  some 
rate  to  be  fixed. 

Kour  proposals  should  be  approved,  any  difficulty  in  connection 
with  rupees  coined  under  the  native  coinage  act  of  1876  could  be  easOj 
overcome. 

Coins  issued  by  native  states  might  perhaps  circulate  to  a  limited 
extent  in  British  territority  adjacent  to  such  states,  but  they  would 
neither  be  legal  tender  nor  be  received  at  government  treasuries  or  by 
railways,  municipalities,  and  local  bodies;  and  in  our  opinion  serious 
difficulties  could  not  arise. 

If,  after  the  acceptance  of  our  proposals,  Ceylon  should  establish  an 
open  mint  on  her  own  account,  the  Indian  rupees  which  are  now  circulat- 
ing in  that  island  would  no  doubt  return  to  India;  but  Ceylon  must  not 
be  allowed  to  coin  in  her  own  mints  new  rupees  resembling  Indian 
rupees,  and  then  they  would  not  be  used  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
India,  and  of  course  would  not  be  legal  tender  between  individuals. 


No.  43. 


The  goverwment  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India^  CalcuttOy 

22nd  Marchj  1893,  No.  103. 

Mt  Lord:  In  continuation  of  our  despatch,  No.  91  (financial),  dated 
the  8th  March,  1893,  we  have  the  honour  to  forwaard  copy  of  a  memo- 
randum submitted  by  the  Wynaad  Planters'  Association,  and  of  letters 
signed  by  certain  merchants  in  Karachi  and  Bombay  on  the  subject  of 
the  Indian  currency. 
We  have,  &C| 

Lansdowns. 

BOBBBTS. 

p.  p.  HUTOHmS. 

D.  Babboxjb. 
A.  £.  Miller. 
H.  Bbagkenbuby. 
0.  B.  Pbitohasd. 
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[Endosareft  in  No.  43.] 

No.  1. 

Ihe  honourahU  C.  A.  Oalton,  chief  secretary  to  the  government  of  Madras,  to  the  sec- 
retary to  the  government  of  India,  finance  and  commerce  department,  No.  t02,  dated  S4th 
February,  189S, 

I  ftm  directed  to  forward  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  the  hon- 
orary secretary  to  the  Wynaad  Planters' ABSociatioO;  together  with  the  memorandum 
on  the  currency  question  referred  to  therein. 


pSnclosore  In  No.  1.] 

The  honorary  seoretary,  Planters^  Associationf  Wynaad,  to  the  chief  secretary  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Madras,  10th  February,  X89S, 

I  hare  the  honour  to  forward,  for  the  consideration  of  the  goyemment  of  India,  a 
memorandum  that  was  drawn  up  by  this  association  in  November  last,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  local  press,  as  an  answer  to  the  repl^  given  by  the  government  of  India 
to  the  Daijeeiing  {Aanters  on  the  currency  question.  We  wished  at  the  time  to  get 
the  co-operation  of  all  planting  associations  in  southern  India,  and  to  send  the 
memorandum  home  to  Lord  Herschell's  committee  as  the  expression  of  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  planting  committee.  Unfortunately  there  has  been  so  much 
delay  in  getting  answers  from  other  districts,  that  it  was  only  on  the  25th  January 
that  we  were  in  a  position  to  say  that  our  memorandum  was  endorsed  by  all  other 
associations.  As  the  sittings  of  Lord  Herschell's  committee  are  now  over,  I  am  in- 
structed to  forward  the  memorandum  to  you,  with  a  request  that  the  government 
of  Madras  will  be  good  enough  to  forward  it  to  the  government  of  India  as  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  following  planting  associations  representing  southern  India: 
North  and  South  Mysore,  Coorg,  Travancore,  Shevaroys,  Nilgiris,  and  ourselves. 
South  Mysore  do  not  enaorse  tne  paragraph  respecting  wages,  as  wages  have  risen 
there  owing  to  increaaed  oultiyation. 


[Sub-Xnolosiire  in  No.  LI 

Memorandum  on  (he  emreney  question  drawn  up  by  the  Wynaad  Planters'  Association, 

(Endorsed  by  the  North  Mysore,  Coorg[,  Shevaroys,  Nil^^iris,  Travancore  Associa- 
.  tions,  and  by  the  South  Mysore  Planting  Association,  with  exception  to  the  para- 
graph respecting  wages.) 

We  maintain  that  the  agitation  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association  is  not  for  the 
advantage  of  India  as  a  country.  It  was  got  up  and  is  chiefly  supported  by  gov- 
ernment officials  and  such  classes  as  professional  men,  middlemen,  and  salaried  em- 
ploy^ who  form  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  population  of  India.  The  agitation 
has  experienced  considerable  opposition  among  the  merchants  of  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
and  Madras.  Gk>yemment  officials  are  doubtless  suffering  from  a  severe  grievance, 
inasmuch  as  they  loee  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pay  uiey  contracted  to  receive, 
and  if  they  had  confined  their  agitation  to  their  own  particular  grievance  public 
sympathy  would  have  been  entirely  with  them.  We  maintain  that  government  offi- 
cials, ana  their  supporters  in  this  agitation,  are  not  in  as  close  touch  as  we  are  with 
the  lower  classes  of  India,  nor  are  they,  by  their  training  and  position,  as  competent 
to  arrive  at  true  opinions  on  matters  affectins  the  trade  of  the  country.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  frequent  sales  of  our  produce,  are  in  touch  with  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  are  forced  to  study  the  general  course  of  the  world's  trade  as  a  guide 
in  our  business.  We  also  contend  that  we  represent  the  ryot  class ;  their  interests 
and  ours  are  identical;  we  are  in  daily  personal  communication  with  our  labourers, 
and  through  that  most  delicate  of  tests  our  labour  pay  sheets  can  realize  their  ac- 
tual condition  over  a  long  term  of  years.  It  is  for  tnese  reasons  that  we  venture  to 
publish  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  governing  class. 

The  ffoyemment  of  India,  in  summing  up  its  reply  to  a  petition  from  the  tea  plan- 
ters of  Da^eeling,  says : 

(1)  That  the  country  as  a  whole  makes  no  gain  in  its  international  trade  by  a 
depreciation  of  its  standard,  since  the  extra  price  receiyed  for  its  exports  is  balanced 
by  the  extra  price  paid  for  its  imports. 
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(2)  That  the  producer  of  an  article  may  make  a  temporary  and  nn&ir  gain  from 
the  depreciation  of  the  standard  at  the  expense  of  his  employes  and  others  to  whom 
he  makes  fixed  payments. 

(3)  But  this  gain,  while  not  permanent,  ia  counterbalanced  by  a  tendency  to  over- 
production and  consequent  reaction  and  depression;  by  a  liability  to  sudden  falls  in 
prices  as  well  as  rises;  and  by  the  general  check  to  the  increase  of  international 
trade,  which  necessarily  results  from  the  want  of  a  common  standard  of  value  be- 
tween countries  which  have  intimate  commercial  and  iinancial  relations. 

(4)  That  the  adoption  of  one  standard  of  value  by  England  and  India  would  facili- 
tate trade,  stimulate  production,  and  place  other  silver-using  countries,  such  as 
China,  at  a  disadvantage. 

(5)  That  international  trade  must  be  considered  as  a  whole ;  that  trade  and  pro- 
duction are  extended  by  everything  that  adds  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  lar&^e; 
and  that  illigitimate  and  temporary  gain  b^  one  section  of  the  community  at  the 
expense  of  another  can  only  prove  injurious  in  the  long  run. 

We  would  respectfully  point  out  that  the  strength  of  the  first  of  these  arguments 
obviously  depends  on  the  import  trade  being  of  as  much  value  to  India  as  the  ex- 
port trade.  We  maintain  that  the  intrinsic  value  to  India  of  the  export  trade  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  import,  even  as  it  does  in  actual  volume  and  money  value.  The 
ryots  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  in  India,  and  we  are  constantly  being  re- 
minded that  the  problem  of  the  future  is  the  over-population  of  the  country  likely 
to  result  if  new  industries  can  not  be  found  for  the  employment  of  this  ever-mcreas- 
ing  mass,  unchecked  by  war  or  famine.  They  are  also  the  chief  payers  of  revenue  to 
government.  They  are  absolutely  independent  of  the  import  trade,  for  they  can 
still,  as  they  did  formerly,  supply  all  their  wants  from  the  produce  of  the  country. 
The  practical  outlets  of  this  surplus  population  are  local  manufactures,  and  the 
growth  of  produce  for  export ;  and  the  low  rate  of  exchange  has  fostered  both,  and 
enabled  industries  such  as  wheat,  tea,  hides,  &o..  to  hold  their  own  in  the  face  of  an 
enormous  increase  of  production  in  other  parts  or  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
would  point  out  that,  while  the  fall  in  exchange  has  prevented  the  export  trade 
feeling  the  fall  in  gold  values  (which  has  so  seriously  affected  industries  in  gold- 
using  countries),  the  fall  in  gold  prices  has  prevented  any  rise  in  the  rupee  prices  of 
imported  goods  in  India.  This  is  proved  by  a  comparison  of  prices  in  1892  and  in 
1871-^75.  Cotton  goods  of 'all  sorts  are  one  anna  in  the  rupee  cheaper;  English  coal 
is  Rs.  3  per  ton  cheaper;  steel  rails  are  Rs.  13  a  ton  cheaper  than  iron  rails  were,  and 
other  metals  are  cheaper  in  proportion ;  oilman's  stores  and  all  sorts  of  wearing  ap- 
parel are  at  the  same  price  or  cheaper  now  than  they  were.  The  only  loss,  tbero- 
fore,  that  the  import  trade  has  sufiered  is,  that  it  has  not  been  unduly  stimulated 
by  the  fall  in  gold  values.  It  is  not,  however,  to  the  interests  of  India  as  a  country 
that  local  manufactures  should  be  destroyed  by  an  inrush  of  cheap  European  goods. 
The  government  of  India  has  for  years  recognised  the  policy  of  fostering  local  man- 
ufactures, and  they  have  prospered  so  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Manchester.  How- 
ever inconvenient  it  may  be  to  Lancashire,  the  government  of  India  can  not  consist- 
ently maintain  that  the  absence  of  an  extra  stimulus  to  the  import  trade  is  anything 
but  a  wholesome  check  on  the  over-production  of  European  imports.  More  especially 
is  this  the  case  when  the  low  value  of  the  rupee  outside  India,  as  compared  with  its 
value  in  the  country,  is  inducing  those  who  have  their  savings  in  rupees  to  invest 
them  locally.  We  would  also  point  out  that  the  interests  of  the  import  and  export 
trade  are  not  opposed,  as  the  first  argument  of  the  government  of  India  would  seem 
to  imply.  Imports  are  of  the  nature  of  purchases  made  out  of  surplus  income,  which 
can  be  curtailed  if  the  income  of  the  country  can  not  do  more  than  provide  bare 
means  for  subsistence.  The  export  trade  and  local  manufactures  are  the  only  in- 
dustries in  which  there  is  room  for  any  material  growth  of  the  income  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  if  these  are  checked  by  fixing  the  rate  of  exchange,  the  import  trade  must 
suffer  with  them. 

The  government  of  India  admits  that  the  producer  of  an  article  for  export  makes 
a  gain  by  the  depreciation  of  this  standard:  but  asserts  that  the  gain  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  it  is  unfair  because  it  is  made  at  the  expense  of  his  employ^  to  whom 
he  makes  fixed  payments.  In  this  contention  government  apparently  only  contem- 
plates producers  on  a  large  scale,  and  quite  overlooks  the  masses  of  poor  ryots  who 
cultivate  exportable  produce  in  their  own  fields;  but,  even  in  the  case  of  producers 
on  a  large  scale,  employing  large  gangs  of  day  labourers,  we  deny  the  gain  is  unfair 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  employ^.  The  planters  of  southern  India  employ  labour 
from  every  part  of  southern  India  and  Mysore,  they  keep  books  showing  the  rates 
of  wages,  the  amounts  advanced  for  subsistence  allowances,  and  the  balances  paid 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  various  terms  of  labour.  It  is  shown  there  that  wages  are 
the  same  now  as  in  1875.  The  subsistence  allowances  and  amounts  saved  by  the  ryot 
cooly  are  the  same  now  as  then.  A  correspondence  in  the  Madras  Press  elicited  the 
fact  that,  excluding  the  last  three  years  as  affected  by  scarcity  and  fears  of  famine, 
common  country  gains  were  20  per  cent  cheaper  in  1889  than  in  1875,  while  excluuige 
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had  fallen  from  1».  lid.  to  1$,  M.  Twice  in  this  period  of  15  years  grain  had  risen  25 
per  cent,  and  (^adually  fallen  a^ain,  while  exchange  steadily  fell.  The  experience 
of  the  tea  planters  in  DarjeeUng  is  evidently  the  same  as  onrs.  Mr.  Mackay,  in  his 
speeoh  in  Calcutta,  admitted  that  wages  had  not  risen  in  the  indigo,  tea,  and  jut« 
districts.  As  the  oooly  in  sonthem  India  gets  as  many  rupees  as  formerly,  and  nnds 
that,  allowing  for  the  fluctuation  of  prices  due  to  good  and  bad  seasons,  his  rupees 
buy  as  much  food  and  clothing  as  formerly,  we  fail  to  see  that  the  charge  of  an  un- 
fair gain  is  substantiated. 

That  the  gain  is  temporary  and  counterbalanced  by  a  tendency  to  overproduction 
and  consequent  reaction  and  depression  by  a  liability  to  sudden  falls  in  prices  as 
well  as  rises.  This  statement  supposes  the  trades  of  India  to  be  monopolies,  and  not 
a  part  of  the  groat  trade  of  the  world.  By  following  the  course  of  prices  of  the  chief 
articles  of  export  during  recent  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  they,  without  exception, 
have  followed  the  universal  law  of  supply  and  demand,  irrespective  of  the  fluctuat- 
ing relations  of  value  between  silver  ana  gold.  Overproduction  and  the  reduction 
of  profits  to  a  minimum  is  the  tendency  of  all  modem  trade,  and  is  not  affected  by 
Indian  exchange,  except  in  so  much  as  it  enables  India  to  compete  with  other  coun- 
tries more  favourably  circumstanced.  Thus,  the  price  of  sugar  has  fallen  owin^  to 
the  creation  of  the  beet  industry ;  that  of  wheat  from  the  expansion  of  American 
cultivation  and  the  new  Bombay  trade ;  that  of  cotton  from  the  same  causes  |  that 
of  tea  from  the  growth  of  the  Indian  and  CeyloTi  industries  causing  a  glut  m  the 
China  market.  Pepper,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  for  centuries  the  most  lucra- 
tive, of  the  industries  of  Malabar,  has  been  rendered  almost  unprofitable  owing  to 
the  competition  of  the  Straits.  In  the  case  of  hides,  the  price  has  fallen  owing  to 
enormous  tracts  in  America  and  Australia  having  been  stocked  with  cattle.  The 
price  of  coft'ee  has  risen  because  blights  have  checked  production.  The  cinchona 
bark  trade  exemplifies  the  law  still  more  clearly.  In  1877  sulphate  of  quinine  was 
selling  at  10«.  per  oz.,  and  common  cinchona  bark  from  39.  to  4«.  per  lb.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  the  tree  would  thrive  in  India  and  Ceylon.  Enormous  profits  were  to  be 
made,  although  exchange  was  then  high,  and  capital  rushed  into  the  enterprise. 

In  a  very  lew  years  the  island  of  Ceylon  alone  was  supplying  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  the  world.  Stocks  increased,  and  the  price  of  bark  fell  below  2d.  per 
lb.,  the  minimum  cost  of  production.  In  Ceylon  the  trees  were  uprooted  to  make 
way  for  tea.  In  India  disease  supervened  on  want  of  cultivation,  and  at  last  the  con- 
sumption is  again  overtaking  the  production,  and  the  market  has  felt  the  first  vibra- 
tion of  an  upward  movement.  We  do  not  suppose  that  merchants  in  Europe  need 
to  have  these  facts  brought  to  their  notice,  but  we  mention  them  to  show  how  able 
men  in  India,  under  the  pressure  of  loss  from  low  exchange,  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
invariable  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  evident  tendency  of  modem  trade, 
and  think  they  can  afiect  the  world's  trade  through  Indian  exchange.  It  can 
hardly  be  contended  that  the  increased  production  of  such  of  the  above  articles  as 
are  produced  in  Europe,  America,  and  Australia,  is  due  to  low  exchange.  In  Cey- 
lon the  rush  into  tea  and  cinchona  was  due  to  the  blight  of  coffee,  which  left  a 
large  and  energetic  x>opulation  without  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  capital 
sunk  in  the  island  without  dividends.  The  supporters  of  the  Indian  Currency  Asso- 
ciation rightly  maintain  that  the  rise  of  the  Bombay  wheat  trade  is  due  more  to 
the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  railways  and  cheap  steamer  ft'eight  than  to  low 
exchange.  Such  facilities  could  not,  however,  create  a  trade,  unless  there  was  a 
surplus  population  feeling  the  want  of  fresh  outlets  for  its  energies,  and  we  know 
the  piipulation  of  India  has  increased  one-third  in  the  last  20  years.  The  same 
causes  are  in  active  operation  all  over  the  world,  and  overproduction  is  likely  to  be 
the  law  of  the  future,  irrespective  of  Indian  exchange.  As  to  the  liability  to  sud- 
den falls  in  prices  as  well  as  rises,  '.ve,  the  producers,  in  common  with  all  bona  fide 
merchants,  deplore  violent  fluctuations.  In  part  these  are  due  to  the  inevitable 
rush  into  overproduction  that  is  sure  to  take  place  if  the  price  of  any  article  rules 
high,  now  that  capital  and  labour  arc  so  abundant  and  means  of  communication  so 
easy.  They  are  also  due  to  the  unfortunate  spirit  of  gambling  which  pervades  all 
modern  markets.  We  would  point  out  that  the  most  violent  fluctuations  of  late 
have  been  due  to  at  temp  tc  made  by  America  to  artificially  raise  the  value  of  silver. 

"That  the  adoption  of  one  standard  of  trade  value  by  England  and  India  would 
facilitate  trade,  stimulate  production,  and  place  other  silver-using  countries,  such 
as  China,  at  a  disadvantage.''  We  venture  to  point  out  that  the  government  of  India 
gives  no  reason  for  this  conclusion,  beyond  the  statement  that  general  pro8])erity 
would  result  from  such  a  standard,  and  its  belief  that  its  previous  propositions  are 
indisputable.  It  is  the  answer  to  the  argument  of  the  Darjeeling  planters  that,  if 
the  value  of  the  rupee  was  fixed  while  the  Chinese  tael  followed  the  fall  of  silver, 
the  tea  trade  of  China  would  again  regain  the  ascendancy  which  had  been  wrested 
f^om  her,  and  might  even  irretrievably  ruin  the  trade  of  India.  These  arguments 
seemed  to  us  based  on  general  principles  of  political  economy,  regardless  of  the 
special  circomstances  of  Indian  trade,  and  again  assume  that  the  import  trad«  «(^*aS& 
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the  export  trade  in  value  to  the  conntiy.  The  goTenunent  of  India  ^recoenizes 
that  the  interest  of  the  tea  trade  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  concern  to  it/' imtit 
goes  on  to  imply  that,  if  tea  can  be  more  economically  produced  in  China,  toe  capi- 
tal now  invested  in  tea  in  India  should  be  shifted  to  some  more  profitable  indnstxy. 
Those,  however,  who  are  experienced  in  commercial  enterprise  know  too  well  that 
the  capital  invested  in  an  industry  that  has  to  be  abandoned  is  lost.  The  prodacer 
can  not  shift  his  capital  from  one  industry  to  another  aa  the  market  ohanges,  and 
finds  that  the  falling  exchange  alone  enables  him  to  continue  working  at  a  profit  in 
competition  with  other  silver-using  conntries. 

It  was  urged  at  a  meeting  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association  that  it  is  not  low 
exchange,  but  falling  exchange,  that  is  needed  to  stimulate  the  eannirt  trado,  and 
that,  as  exchange  must  touch  the  bottom  sooner  or  later,  the  stimulus  is  only  tem- 
porary, and  wiU  be  followed  by  reaction  and  depression.  We  maintain  that  when 
once  the  bottom  is  touched  no  further  stimulus  will  be  needed,  as  Indian  produce 
will  then  compete  on  a  level  with  that  of  other  silver-using  countries.  This,  for  in- 
stance, has  not  been  the  case  lately  in  the  cofioe  industry.  Brazil,  the  greatest 
grower  of  cofiee  in  the  world,  has  recently  had  its  exchange  as  low  as  lOd.  If  In- 
ian  exchange  is  to  be  fixed,  and  not  allowed  to  follow  the  flnctnatinff  relations  of 
silver  and  gold,  Brazilian  exchange  may  again  fall  to  an  extreme,  and  her  planten 
receive  double  the  price  in  silver  that  we  do  for  oofifee  of  an  equal  gold  value.  Java 
has  already  practically  illustrated  the  truth  of  the  above  statement.  Her  exohanee 
was  fixed  at  a  high  rate  some  years  ago,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  consequence  no  cul- 
tivation is  very  profitable  there  and  tea  is  being  uprooted  aa  nnremnneratiye,  though 
it  flourishes  in  India  and  Ceylon  in  spite  of  low  i>rlces.  As  regards  indnstrieSy  such 
as  wheat  and  hides,  which  compete  with  gold-using  countries^  the  supporters  of  the 
Indian  Currency  Association  maintained  tiiat  low  exchange  did  not  benefit  them,  as 
every  fall  in  exchange  was  followed  by  a  corresponding  fiQl  in  gold  prices^  and,  with 
the  lowest  exchange  and  freights  ever  known,  last  monsoon  was  the  worst  season 
for  the  export  tra&  on  record.  We  have  shown  above  that  any  general  rise  in  sold 
prices  is  improbable,  as  production  is  likely  for  the  present  to  increase  faster  uiau 
consumption.  We  do  not  forget  that  consumption  in  its  turn  will  from  time  to  time 
overtake  production,  bufc  only  those  trades  which  can  tide  over  a  period  of  depres- 
sion will  be  able  to  benefit  by  the  following  reaction.  However  unprofitable  the 
wheat  and  hide  trade  may  now  be,  this  is  due  to  the  competition  of  other  countries 
over  which  no  action  of  India  can  have  any  control,  while  her  depreciating  standard 
saves  her  from  having  to  submit  to  auch  a  low  range  of  prices  aa  their  appreciating 
gold  standard  inflicts  on  them.    To  sum  up,  we  maintain: 

(1)  That  the  gain  on  exports  is  not  balanced  by  the  loss  on  imports,  because  the 
export  trade  is  essential  to  India,  and  the  import  trade  is  not.  Moreover,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  import  trade  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  the  export  trade. 

(2)  An  experience  of  15  years  shows  us  that  the  gain  on  enorts  is  neither  tem- 
porary nor  unfair,  as  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  in  India  is  as  great  now  as 
it  ever  was. 

(3)  That  overproduction  is  inevitable,  from  the  constant  increase  of  capital  and 
labour  in  the  world,  and  can  not  be  affected  by  the  rate  of  exchange  in  India.  That 
the  effect  of  a  depreciating  standard  on  India's  trade  is  entirely  beneficial,  in  that 
it  enables  her  to  tide  over  the  depression  that  results  from  this  overproduction,  and 
to  benefit  by  the  prosperity  that  will  ensue  when  reaction  comes.  That  violent 
fluctuations  are  due  to  the  spirit  of  gambling,  and  would  only  be  intensified  by  any 
further  attempts  to  raise  the  value  of  silver. 

(4)  That  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  India  to  fix  one  stand- 
ard of  value  for  England  and  India  can  only  result  in  mining  India's  trades  which 
compete  both  with  gold-using  and  silver-using  countrieti,  unless  a  scheme  of  uni- 
versal bimetallinm  is  adopted,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  gold  values  in 
the  great  markets  of  the  world. 

(5)  That  the  artificial  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the  rupee  would  not  add  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  because  any  gain  obtained  by  reducing  home 
charges  and  interests  on  the  gold  debt  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
loss  inflicted  on  the  trade  and  revenue  of  India;  that  this  gain  would  be  also  illegit- 
imate and  injurious,  as  benefiting  only  the  small  class  of  nonproduoers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  producers  who  form  the  mass  of  the  country. 

J.   WiLUAJfS  HOGKIN, 
GEOROX  ROMILLY, 

Committee  far  the  W^aad  FUuaen^  Aeeooialiom. 
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No.  2. 

J.  M.  Dichf  esq,,  Karadhiy  to  the  private  eeoretary  to  hie  exoellefiejf  the  viceroff  and 

governor-general  of  India,  idth  February,  189S, 

I  haye  the  honanr  to  forward  the  accompanying  original  docnmentBi  with  six  spare 
copies. 


[Enolosim  1  in  No.  S.] 


Meeere,  Donald  OrahamS'  Co.,  Balli  Brothert^  Agenoy,  Finlay  Muir  ^  Co,,  Sanday 
Patrick  4"  Co,,  Ewart  Byrie  4"  Co,,  Bryan  Durant  4"  Co.,  Bitohie  Steuart  4"  Co.,  mer-^ 
genii  of  Earaeki,  to  ine  private  eecretary  to  hie  exceLUmoy  ike  vieeroi 


ekamte  and  agenie  of  Earaeki,  to  the  private  eecretary  to  hie  exeellenoy  the  viceroy  and 
governor-general  of  India,  2Sd  February,  18B8, 

With  reference  to  the  resolntion  of  the  Karachi  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  enb- 
lect  of  the  currency  qnestion,  dated  10th  February,  recently  forwarded  to  his  excel- 
lency the  viceroy,  we  have  the  honour  to  beg  his  excellency's  gracious  attention  to 
this  our  protest  against  the  view  set  forward  in  that  resolution. 

As  the  signatures  to  this  document  testify,  we  have  the  honour  to  represent  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  this  port,  and  our  opinion  submitted 
with  all  due  deference  is  fully  expressed  in  the  letter  addressed  to  you  under  date 
9th  Februaiyi  1893,  by  seyeral  members  of  the  Calcutta  Mercantile  and  Banking  Com- 
munity. 


nEndoeuxe  S  Sn  No.  1.] 

Meeere,  H.  E,  Abbot  ^  Co,,  and  othere,  to  the  private  eecretary  to  Me  eteellency  the 
viceroy  and  governor-general  of  India,  Calcutta,  9th  February,  189S, 

We  haye  obseryed  with  the  utmost  concern  and  regret,  from,  the  published  re- 
ports of  the  interview  recently  graciously  accorded  b^  his  excellency  to  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  that  his  excellency  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  conclusion  that  the  representations  which  were  then  addressed  to  him 
formed  an  authoritative  statement  on  behalf  of  the  banking,  trading,  commercial^ 
and  industrial  interests  of  this  port. 

It  is  with  some  surprise,  also,  that  we  find  his  excellency  telling  the  Indian  Cur* 
rency  Assoeiation  that  their  policy,  so  to  speak,  holds  the  field,  and  that  we  and 
others  in  this  country  who  think  with  us  snail  have  no  one  but  ourselves  to  blame 
if  the  association's  facts  and  figures  are  accepted  as  an  authoritative  statement  of 
the  interests  which  they  claim  to  represent. 

We  beg  most  respectfully  to  assure  his  excellency  that  be  is  under  a  misappre- 
hension. As  the  signatures  to  this  document  testify,  we  have  the  honour  to  represent 
a  large  proportion  of  the  business  of  Calcutta,  and  we  have  good  reasons  for  believ- 
ing dat  we  have  behind  us,  in  support,  a  similar  proportion  of  those  interested  in 
the  planting,  manufacturing,  and  other  productive  industries  of  the  presidency. 

Our  opinion,  which  we  submit  with  all  due  deference,  is  that  the  measures  beiuff 
ur^ed  upon  the  government  of  India  by  the  Currency  Association  for  steadying  ana 
raising  the  rupee  are  uncertain,  unsound,  and  mischievous,  A*aught  with  danger  to 
the  financial  credit  of  the  government  and  to  the  commercial  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

We  do  not  favour  a  fluctuating  or  depreciating  rupee,  but  we  are  more  averse  to  a 
fictitious,  artificial  sterling  value  being  placed  upon  the  rupee,  and  we  believe  that 
any  proposals  vet  submitted  by  the  Currency  Association  womd  have  much  worse 
effects  than  tnose  of  the  state  of  things  wnioh  these  proposals  are  intended  to 
remedy. 

As  practical,  experienced  business  men  we  do  not  hold  with  the  assertion  of  the 
presiueut  of  the  Currency  Association  that  the  fall  in  silver  has  restricted  and  em- 
barrassed the  trade  of  the  country  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  an  almost  unparal- 
leled state  of  depression.  We  believe  that  the  causes  of  the  depression,  such  as  it 
is,  ore  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand  we  desire  to  make  known  that  we  are  not  insensible  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  government  as  regards  the  present  state  of  its  finances,  or 
wanting  in  sympathy  for  the  employes  oi  the  government  who  have  suffered  by  the 
recent  fall  in  exchange ;  but  we  submit  that,  in  order  to  make  these  matters  right, 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  goy«nim»ivW^x««ai^\A 
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the  desperate  expedient  of  tampering  with  the  monetary  basis  upon  which  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  system  of  the  country  is  founded  and  under  which  the  country 
has  hitherto  been  most  prosperous. 

We  have  noted  with  satisfaction  his  excellency's  reference  to  the  importance  of 
the  report  to  be  preseuted  by  Lord  Herschell's  committee,  because  our  views  have 
been  fully  placea  before  that  committee  by  some  of  our  senior  representatives,  nud 
we  beg  to  crave  his  excellency's  kind  reference  to  a  letter  which  some  of  our  number 
addressed  to  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  September  last  and  of  which  a 
copy  is  attached. 


[Enclomre  in  above.] 

Dmii-offidal, — Meisrs,  George  Henderson  4'  Co.  and  othere  to  ike  secretarff  to  ike  Bengal 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Srd  September,  1892. 

An  active  canvass  has  been  carried  on  for  sometime  past  for  sisiiatnres  to  the  me- 
morial of  the  Indian  Currency  Association  by  the  president  of  tne  association  and 
otherS;  and  it  appears  that  many  members  of  the  chamber  have  subscribed  the  docu- 
ment. We  learn  from  your  letter  No.  751-92,  of  26th  ultimo,  that  tlie  committee  of 
the  chamber  have  not  discussed  the  memorial;  and,  under  these  circnrostAnces,  hav- 
ing regiard  to  the  importance  to  the  mercantile  community  of  the  question  involved, 
we  desire  to  record  the  following  short  protest. 

The  memorial  is  based  upon  a  highly  incorrect  representation  of  facts,  and  its 
prayer  to  Parliament  to  empower  the  government  of  India  to  deal  with  the  cur- 
rency as  it  may  deem  fit  is  one  which,  in  our  opinion,  should  on  no  account  be 
granted. 


No.  3. 


Meters,  AUana  Munjee  f  Co,  and  others  to  the  private  secretary  to  his  excelUneg  the 
viceroy  and  governor-general  of  India,  Calcutta,  S5tk  February,  189S, 

We  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  cordially  endorsing  the  views  expressed  in  a 
letter  from  a  number  of  the  leading  bankers  and  merchants  of  Calcutta,  under  date 
9th  instant,  to  yourself,  for  submission  to  his  excellency  the  viceroy. 

We  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  if 
entertained,  are  fraught  with  danger  to  the  commerce  of  the  Empire,  and  certain  to 
fail  in  their  object  of  securing  stability  in  the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee. 


iro.44. 


Telegram  from  the  viceroy  to  the  secretary  of  state,  23rd  March,  1893* 

The  financial  statement  will  be  presented  to  the  legislative  council 
of  the  governor-general  to-day  and  will  be  published  here  in  a 
gazette  extraordinary.  The  accounts  for  1891-'92  have  closed  with 
a  surplus  of  Ex.  467,000.  In  the  revised  estimate  for  1892-^93  the 
revenue  is  estimated  at  Ex.  90,021,200,  and  the  expenditure  at  Ex. 
91,103,100,  giving  a  deficit  of  Ex.  1,081,900.  The  fall  in  exchange 
during  this  year  below  1«.  id,  per  rupee,  the  rate  taken  in  the  budget, 
has  added  Ex.  1,635,300  to  the  expenditure,  and  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  sterling  expenditure  and  of  expenditure  on  the 
army  in  India,  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  net  opium  revenue  in  India  to  the  extent  of  Ex.  971,900, 
and  a  large  and  satisfactory  growth  of  general  revenue.  The  unfavour- 
able influences  outweigh  the  favourable,  and,  instead  of  the  surplus 
of  Ex.  146,600  shown  in  the  budget,  a  deficit  amounting  to  Ex.  1,081,- 
900  is  expected.  It  is  explained  that  the  large  increase  in  net  opium 
revenue  is  due  to  an  unfavourable  season  and  a  poor  opium  crop.    The 
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payments  for  crude  opium  have  consequently  been  less  than  the  esti- 
mate, and  the  selling  price  of  Bengal  opium  has  largely  risen,  owing 
to  reduction  from  Ist  October  last  of  the  quantity  sold  monthly. 

In  the  budget  for  1893-'94  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  Ex.  90,005,700 
and  the  expenditure  at  Bx.  91,600,800,  giving  a  deficit  of  Ex.  1,595,100. 
The  rate  of  exchange  is  taken  at  Is.  2|S.  x)er  rupee  and  the  fall  in  ex- 
change adds  Ex.  1,989,400  directly,  Bx.  240,000  indirectly,  to  the  ex- 
penditure, making  a  total  addition  to  expenditure  of  Ex.  2,229,400. 
There  is  also,  as  compared  with  figures  of  budget  estimate  for  1892-'93 
some  addition  to  expenditure  on  the  army  in  India,  and  some  reduction 
of  net  opium  revenue.  Among  the  influences  which  have  favourably  af- 
fected the  budget  estimate  of  next  year  are  an  increase  of  ordinary  reve- 
nue pf  Ex.  647,700,  some  improvement  in  net  railway  receipts,  and  some 
reduction  in  net  sterling  expenditure  and  in  ordinary  expenditure  in 
India.  It  is  explained  that  the  fall  in  exchange  has  in  two  years  added 
Ex.  4,142,400  to  the  expenditure,  and  that  the  future  of  Indian  finance 
at  the  present  time  depends  upon  the  course  of  exchange.  Although 
the  government  of  India  are  most  unwilling  to  budget  lor  a  deficit,  it 
is  considered  inexpedient  to  take  measures  necessary  for  the  restora- 
tion of  financial  equilibrium  until  the  home  Government  have  re- 
ceived the  repoit  of  Lord  Herschell's  committee,  and  given  their  de- 
cision on  the  Indian  currency  question.  It  is  clearly  shown  that  any 
measures  which  could  be  adopted  at  the  present  time  must  be  either 
inadequate  or  unnecessary,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  decision  on  the 
currency  can  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

Sir  David  Barbour  appeals  to  all  persons  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
disputes  on  the  currency  question  to  put  aside  personal  feeling  in  the 
matter,  to  accept  whatever  decision  may  now  be  given,  and  to  endeavour 
loyally  to  carry  it  into  effect.  He  adds  that  he  is  willing  to  take  this 
course  himself,  though  he  still  prefers  a  settlement  of  the  question  by 
international  agreement,  and  hopes  that  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  it 
at  some  future  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  present  day,  he  repeats  his 
former  opinion  that  the  resources  of  India  are  adequate  to  her  wants, 
but  on  condition  that  the  measures  of  the  government  of  India  are 
taken  in  good  time,  are  regulated  by  prudence  and  forethought,  and 
are  carried  into  effect  with  strict  regard  to  economy. 

The  budget  estimates  for  next  year  provide  Ex.  3,550,000  for  capital 
expenditure  not  chargeable  to  revenue,  as  well  as  Ex.  1,119,300  under 
the  famine  insurance  grant,  for  construction  of  railways  and  irriga- 
tion works.  It  is  expected  that  a  loan  of  Ex.  3,000,000  will  be  raised 
in  India  during  next  year,  but  no  pledge  has  been  given.  It  will  be 
announced  with  usual  reserve  that  the  secretary  of  s^te  will  probably 
draw  bills  for  18,700,0007.  during  next  year,  and  will  raise  a  loan  for 
l,300y000{.  for  discharge  of  railway  debentures. 


Ko.  45, 


ExtracU  from  the  financial    statement  by  Sir  David  Barbourj  23rd 

March,  1893. 

PBESENT  POSITION  AND  FUTURE  POLICY, 

28.  The  revised  estimates  of  the  current  year  show  a  deficit  of  Ex. 
1,081,900;  the  budget  estimates  of  the  coming  year  show  a  deficit  oC 
Ex.  1,595,100.    The  prospects  of  the  future  are  di^\ieia>L\i^m\\%^\^^«iasc^s^ 
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although  the  ordinary  Indian  revenne  grows  rapidly,  the  flactnationB 
in  exchange  are  such  as  to  set  all  calculations  at  defiance.  The  increase 
in  expenditure  during  the  last  two  years,  caused  by  the  fall  in  the  rate 
of  exchange,  amounts  to  Bx.  4,142,400,  and  the  increase  of  expenditure 
due  to  this  cause  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  The  heavy  fall  in  the 
rate  of  exchange  has  most  seriously  affected  the  position  of  government 
servants  not  domiciled  in  India;  their  case  can  not  be  put  on  one  side 
much  longer,  and,  as  matters  now  stand,  no  remedy  is  possible  which 
does  not  involve  further  increase  of  expenditure. 

We  have,  also,  to  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  the  United 
States  stopping  their  purchases  of  silver;  the  effect  of  which  on  the 
rate  of  exchange  must  be  serious  and  might  be  disastrous.  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  take  net  opium  revenue  for  the  coming  year  at  a 
lower  figui-e  than  has  appeared  in  the  estimates  during  the  last  22  years. 

29.  Under  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the 
natural  and  ordinary  course  would  be  for  the  government  of  India  to 
at  once  take  such  measures  as  would  suffice  to  cure  the  existing  deficit, 
and  establish  equilibrium  between  revenue  and  exx>enditure.  Financial 
embarrassment  gathers  weight  and  force  the  further  it  proceeds,  and  it 
is  the  obvious  duty  of  every  government  to  allow  no  avoidable  delay  to 
occur  in  dealing  with  a  declared  deficit.  Postponement  of  action  can 
not  be  justified,  except  on  grounds  of  irresistible  weight. 

30.  It  will  be  found  on  examination  of  the  existing  position  that  there 
are  insuperable  objections  to  any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  anticipated 
deficit  of  1893-'94  at  the  present  moment  The  immediate  cause  of  our 
financial  difficulties,  and  the  cause  which  by  comparison  and  for  the 
time  being  dwarfs  all  others,  is  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silv^,  which, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  has  added  to  the  Indian  expenditure  in  two 
years  more  than  four  crores  of  rupees.  If  that  fall  could  be  stayed  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  with  England  fixed  permanently  at  even  its  present 
low  figure,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  present  deficit  would  be 
comparatively  light.  The  revenue  continues  to  grow  in  a  satisfactory 
manner;  even  under  the  influence  of  indifierent  seasons  and  poor  har- 
vests it  has  made  fair  progress.  If  we  could  feel  assured  that  there 
would  be  no  further  fall  in  exchange,  I  have  little  doubt  that  increase 
of  revenue,  restriction  and  reduction  of  expenditure,  with  possibly  some 
taxation  of  a  temporary  nature,  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  re-establish 
equilibrium.  A  serious  efibrt  would  no  doubt  be  required  in  the  first 
instance,  but  with  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  we  would  have  a  definite 
task  before  us  and  our  measures  could  be  regulated  accordingly.  But 
it  unfortunately  happens  that,  unless  some  settlement  of  the  currency 
question  is  obtained,  there  is  no  prospect  of  even  the  most  moderate 
degree  of  stability  in  the  rate  of  exchange.  The  disastrous  and  unprec- 
edented fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver  which  has  been  experienced 
during  the  last  few  years  has  destroyed  confidence,  and  we  know  that 
the  question  of  stopping  their  purchases  of  silver  is  being  seriously 
agitated  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  exact  consequences  of 
such  stoppage  it  is  impossible  to  foretell;  but  the  conclusion  I  have 
come  to  is  that  the  consequences  would,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  Indian  exchequer,  and  that  the  government  of  India 
would  in  such  case  be  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties  of  greater  mag- 
nitude, and  more  lasting  in  their  effects,  than  any  which  have  hitherto 
been  experienced  in  this  country. 

The  imports  of  silver  into  IncQa  during  the  current  year  and  the  two 
preceding  years  have  been  of  great  magnitude.  In  the  year  1890-'91 
the  net  imports  of  silver  were  Ex.  14,175,136,  in  1891-^92  they  were  Ex, 
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9,022,184,  and  in  1892-'93  they  promise  to  amount  to  Bx.  13,000,000.  If 
the  United  States  ceased  to  purchase  silver  the  best  calculation  I  have 
been  able  to  make  shows  that  India  would  have  to  absorb  about  Bx. 
8,000,000  worth  of  silver  yearly  in  addition  to  what  she  imports  already, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  such  a  contingency  without  grave 
apprehension. 

The  consequences  of  a  forced  and  sudden  addition  to  the  yearly  im- 
ports of  silver  into  India  of  Bx.  8,000,000  in  a  single  year  would,  in  the 
first  instance  at  any  rate,  be  overwhelming,  and  I  should  expect  that 
the  Eastern  exchanges  would  be  for  the  time  completely  disorganised. 
The  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver  would  be  so  great  that  the  produc- 
tion of  silver  might  be  curtailed,  but  we  can  not  be  certain  that  this 
result  would  follow,  or  to  what  extent  it  would  follow;  and,  as  mines 
that  are  in  full  working  could  not  and  would  not  be  stopped  imme- 
diately, the  process  of  reduction  would  take  time.  If  such  reduction  of 
output  did  take  place  it  would  be  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver, 
and  would  not  last  longer  than  the  fall  in  price  lasted;  every  rise  in 
price  would  be  followed  by  increased  activity  at  the  mines,  and  would 
tend  to  restore  production  to  its  old  figure.  In  short,  the  stoppage  of 
the  purchases  of  silver  by  the  United  States  must  result  in  a  great  fall 
in  the  price  of  that  metal,  and,  though  a  portion  of  the  first  fall  might 
be  recovered,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  exx>ected  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, even  the  present  price  of  silver  would  be  restored;  confidence 
in  the  future  would  be  still  further  weakened,  and  fluctuations  in  ex- 
change, of  excessive  amount  and  most  injurious  in  their  consequences, 
would  be  inevitable. 

31.  I  have  now  shown  what  we  must  expect  if  there  is  no  settlement 
of  the  currency  question  and  if  the  United  States  stop  their  purchases 
of  silver.  The  prospect  of  a  settlement  of  the  currency  question  lies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  A  settlement  of  this  question  would 
prevent  any  further  fall  in  exchange  and  would  be  likely  to  bring  about^ 
at  the  very  least,  some  slight  rise. 

It  is  no  violent  hypothesis  to  assume  that  a  settlement  of  the  cur- 
rency question  might  raise  the  rate  of  exchange  by  one  penny,  and  so 
great  is  the  influence  of  exchange  on  our  finances  that  a  rise  of  even 
this  small  amount  would  give  us  equilibrium  between  revenue  and 
expenditure  in  the  coming  year  and  cause  our  present  financial  diffi- 
culties to  disappear. 

Ill  other  words,  our  financial  position  for  the  coming  year  is  at 
the  mercy  of  exchange  and  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
affect  in  any  way  the  price  of  silver.  If  we  budget  for  the  present 
deficit  of  Bx.  1,595,100,  and  exchange  rises  one  penny,  we  shall  have 
a  surplus;  if  it  falls  a  x>enny  we  shall  have  a  deficit  of  more  than  three 
crores;  if  we  impose  taxation  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a  half  crores  of 
rupees  a  turn  of  the  wheel  may  require  us  to  impose  further  taxation 
of  not  less  magnitude;  another  turn  and  we  may  find  that  no  taxation 
at  all  was  required.  It  will  be  obvious  from  what  I  have  just  said 
that  what  we  have  got  to  consider  in  making  our  arrangements  for 
next  year  is  not  so  much  the  question  of  increasing  the  public  reve- 
nue, or  restricting  that  portion  of  the  public  expenditure  which  is 
under  our  control,  but  the  chances  of  a  settlement  of  the  currency 
question. 

32.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  any  more  definite  information 
regarding  the  prospects  of  a  settlement  of  this  question  than  the  public 
at  present  possess.  We  know  that  the  question  excites  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  United  States;  and  we  know  that,  even  if  the  peo^l^  ot 
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that  country  were  willing  to  let  it  sleep,  the  inexorable  logic  of  events 
will  force  them,  before  long,  to  take  a  fresh  departure  either  in  oue 
direction  or  in  the  other. 

The  International  Monetary  Conference,  which  recently  assembled  at 
Brussels,  separated  without  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusions,  but  it 
is  proposed  that  it  should  reassemble  in  May.  We  do  not  know  whether 
that  proposal  will  be  carried  out  or  not;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the 
currency  question  as  it  afiects  India  is  being  considered  by  a  committee 
of  experts  under  the  presidency  of  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England. 

The  proceedings  of  that  committee  are  secret,  and  the  government 
of  India  have  no  information  as  to  what  the  nature  of  the  report  will 
be,  or  as  to  whether  the  committee  will  agree  upon  an  unanimous  report 
or  not.  But  we  know,  as  do  the  public,  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  made  very  shortly,  and  the  government  of  India  have 
been  informed  by  Her  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  India  that  the 
decision  on  the  Indian  currency  question  can  not  be  delayed  much 
longer.  Under  these  circumstances  the  government  of  India  have  de- 
cided— and  the  soundness  of  the  decision  does  not  appear  to  me  to  ad- 
mit of  dispute — that  the  proper  course  is  to  await  the  decision  of  the 
home  authorities  on  this  question  before  adopting  measures  which 
must  necessarily  be  of  a  stringent  and  exceptional  nature,  with  the 
object  of  re-establishing  equilibrium  between  revenue  and  expenditure. 
The  immediate  restoration  of  equilibrium  would  require  the  imposition 
of  heavy  taxation  or  a  large  reduction  of  expenditure;  and  yet  neither 
this  taxation  nor  reduction  of  expenditure,  nor  even  a  combination  of 
both  means,  would  be  final,  or  anything  better  than  a  temporary  make- 
shift, if  the  currency  question  is  not  settled;  measures  that  might  suf- 
fice to  meet  the  existing  deficit  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  wholly  inade- 
quate if  the  United  States  ceased  to  purchase  silver.  I  submit  that 
the  government  of  India  can  not  be  expected  to  initiate  a  policy  at  the 
present  moment  which  must  have  very  serious  effects  on  the  industry 
of  the  country  and  disturb  and  unsettle  the  administration,  when  the 
lapse  of  only  a  month  or  two  might,  and  in  all  probability  will,  show 
either  that  their  policy  was  mistaken  and  their  measures  uncalled  for, 
or  that  that  policy  is  wholly  insuflQcient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  and  that  their  treatment  of  the  disease  had  irritated  the  patient 
without  materially  advancing  his  progress  toward  health. 

Disappointing  as  this  decision  may  appear  to  some  persons,  and 
strongly  as  I  am  opposed  to  delay  in  dealing  with  financial  embarrass- 
ment, I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  course  which  the  government  of 
India  (with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  India) 
have  decided  to  adopt  in  the  present  conjuncture  is  the  wisest  under 
the  circumstances,  and  I  trust  that  the  Indian  public  will  acknowledge 
the  difficulties  of  the  present  position,  and  will  not  press  ibr  a  hasty 
decision,  or  the  inconsiderate  adoption  of  mejisures  which  must,  Irora 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  prove  to  be  either  inadequate  or  unneces- 
sary. 

•  •••••• 

36.  I  have  already  explained  that  our  position  in  the  coming  year 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  course  of  exchange,  and,  though  I  must 
recur  to  the  subject  again,  I  have  no  intention  of  adding  to  the  mass 
of  literature  that  has  grown  up  in  connection  with  the  currency  ques- 
tion. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  an  international  settlement  of  that 
questioii,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against  independent  action  on 
the  part  of  India,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  exhausted.  Every  8<Aeme 
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that  it  has  been  possible  for  human  ingenuity  to  devise  has  been  elab- 
orated with  the  utmost  care,  and  pressed  on  the  attention  of  a  perplexed 
and  suffering  public  as  being,  in  the  opinion  of  its  authors,  a  safe  and 
infallible  remedy  for  undoubted  evils.  I  must  plead  guilty  in  my  own 
case  to  having  added  something  to  the  burdens  of  the  patient  public; 
but  I  hope  I  have  not,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  heat  of  argument 
on  the  currency  question,  ever  used  language  which  conveyed  the  im- 
pression that  I  looked  upon  the  man  with  whom  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
dififer  in  opinion,  as  being  necessarily  a  person  of  doubtful  honesty 
and  deficient  in  ordinary  intelligence.  If  I  have  done  so,  I  retract  and 
apologise.  The  matter  is  too  serious  to  permit  of  any  weight  being 
attached  to  merely  personal  considerations,  and  I  think  I  may  now 
fairly  call  on  the  disputants  to  recognise  that  the  suit  has,  for  the  time 
being,  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  pleading  and  of  argument,  and  that 
it  only  remains  to  await  the  decision  of  the  tribunal.  If  the  members 
of  that  tribunal  decide  that  a  remedy  is  possible  by  means  of  independ- 
ent action  on  the  part  of  India,  and  should  be  tried,  let  us,  whatever 
our  private  and  personal  opinions  may  be,  accept  that  decision  and 
loyally  endeavour  to  give  eftect  to  it.  In  asking  others  to  accept  a  de- 
cision which  they  may,  i)0ssibly,  not  wholly  approve,  I  am  not  requiring 
them  to  do  something  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  myself.  The 
remedy  which  I  have  aJways  advocated,  which  I  still  prefer,  and  wliich 
I  hope  may  some  day  be  adopted,  is  the  solution  of  the  currency  ques- 
tion by  international  agreement;  yet  this  is  the  solution  which,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  not  under  consideration. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  decided  that,  having  regard  to  the 
interests  of  India  in  their  widest  sense,  no  remedy  for  our  un- 
doubted difiSculties  by  means  of  independent  action  on  the  part  of 
this  country  is  practicable,  or  should  be  attempted,  it  will  be  our  plain 
and  obvious  duty  to  address  ourselves,  as  best  we  may,  to  the  task  of 
establishing,  securing,  and  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  financial 
position  of  India.  That  task  may  be  a  heavy  one,  but  difficulties  that 
are  met  in  the  right  spirit  are  already  half  overcome,  and  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  resources  of  the  country  and  in  the  industry  of  its 
people. 

37.  In  the  first  financial  statement  which  issued  under  my  name, 
just  foar  years  ago,  after  calling  attention  to  the  financial  dangers  that 
threatened  us  in  connection  with  the  questions  of  exchange  and  the 
fall  of  the  opium  revenue,  I  remarked  that,  ''if  we  could  get  rid  of 
the  exchange  difficulty,  I  should  be  prepared  to  adopt  a  hopeful  view 
of  the  future;  and  if  there  were,  in  addition,  no  risk  of  a  great  war,  I 
should  look  forward  to  our  progress  in  coming  years  with  as  much  con- 
fidence as  it  is  ever  safe  to  feel  in  financial  matters." 

In  the  following  year,  when  dwelling  on  the  improvement  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  12  months,  and  on  the  grounds  for  ex- 
pecting further  improvement  in  the  immediate  ^ture,  I  added  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

''I  folly  recognise  that  we  have  difficulties  of  no  slight  magnitude 
still  to  meet,  that  the  finances  are  exposed  to  many  dangers,  and  that 
unforeseen  disasters  might  for  a  time  upset  our  calculations.  There  is 
every  need  for  caution  and  for  economy,  and  I  should  greatly  regret  if 
anything  I  now  say,  or  have  said  in  the  past,  conveyed  the  impression 
that  the  government  of  India  are  in  a  position  to  embark  on  a  policy 
of  adventure  of  any  description." 

When  I  made  these  remarks  the  tide  of  Indian  financial  prosperity 
was  rising,  and  it  was  held  in  some  quarters  that  the  policy  I  ^n[^ 
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cated  was  unnecessarily  timid.  The  remission  of  taxation,  it  was  said, 
would  relieve  the  springs  of  industry,  and  public  works  should  be  vig- 
orously prosecuted  with  funds  raised  by  gold  loans  in  London. 

One  of  those  disasters,  the  occuiTence  of  which  a  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Indian  finances  and  more  than  20  years'  practical  experi- 
ence of  their  working,  had  taught  me  to  regard  as  possible  at  any 
moment,  and  on  the  shortest  warning,  has  now  come  upon  us,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  critics  will  look  back  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  opin- 
ions they  formerly  expressed;  for  my  part  I  have  no  wish  to  dwell  on 
the  subject,  and  I  recall  the  matter  at  the  present  time  merely  with 
the  object  of  adding  force  to  what  I  have  now  to  say. 

Even  under  present  circumstances,  when  the  horizon  is  dark  with 
the  approach  of  what  may  prove  to  be  the  greatest  financial  convulsion 
of  the  present  century,  I  do  not  draw  back  from  the  opinion  I  formerly 
expressed  that  tlie  revenues  of  India  are  adequate  to  meet  her  wants; 
but  I  wish  to  say  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  that,  if  the  ship  of  state 
is  to  pass  successfully  through  the  storm  which  she  is  now  entering, 
our  measures  must  be  taken  in  due  time,  must  be  regulated  by  prudence 
and  forethought,  and  must  be  carried  into  execution  with  strict  regard 
to  economy. 


SUMMARY. 

103.  The  principal  features  in  this  Statement  ar<y— 
(a)  The  accounts  of  1891-'92  have  closed  with  a  surplus  of  Bx.  467,535. 
(&)  The  revised  estimates  of  1892-'93  show  a  deficit  of  Ex.  1,081,900 
against  the  surplus  of  Bx.  146,600  shown  in  the  budget  estimates  of 
the  year.  The  sterling  expenditure  has  considerably  exceeded  the 
budget  estimates;  the  expenditure  in  India  has  on  the  whole  been 
less  than  the  estimates,  a  considerable  increase  in  military  expendi- 
ture having  been  morethan  counterbalanced  by  a  largo  saving  in  opium 
expenditure  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crop;  the  revenue 
has  shown  satisfactory  progress.  If  the  rate  of  exchange  taken  in  the 
budget  estimate.  Is.  4c7.the  rupee,  had  been  realised,  there  would  have 
been  a  surplus  somewhat  higher  than  that  shown  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates. But  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange  to  Is.  3d.  has  caused  an 
increase  of  expenditure  of  Bx.  1,635,300  and  converted  the  surplus 
into  a  heavy  deficit. 

(c)  The  budget  estimates  of  1893-'94  show  a  deficit  of  Bx.  1,595,100. 

(d)  The  main  cause  of  the  deficit  of  Bx.  1,595,100  is  the  fall  in  the 
rate  of  exchange.  The  currency  question  is  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  state.  Till  he  has  decided  what  action,  if  any, 
should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  currency  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  deficit  in  the  coming  year  will  be  of  the  amount  shown  in 
the  budget  estimate,  or  whether  it  will  be  largely  increased  or  will 
disappear  and  become  a  surplus.  The  decision  of  the  secretary  of  state 
is  expected  to  be  not  much  longer  delayed,  and  in  the  circumstances 
just  stated  the  government  of  India  have  postponed  for  the  present 
the  determination  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  place  the  finances  in 
equilibrium. 

(e)  The  rate  of  exchange  is  taken  at  Is.  2fd.,  and  at  that  rate  the 
direct  addition  to  the  expenditure  caused  by  the  fall  from  Is.  4d.  is 
estimated  at  Bx.  1,989,400. 

(/)  The  sterling  expenditure  will  be  somewhat  less  than  for  the 
budget  estimate  of  1892-^93.    The  expenditure  in  India  will,  on  the 
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otber  haDd,  be  considerably  higher.  The  estimate  of  net  revenue  from 
opium  is  taken  at  Ex.  5,061,200,  being  lower  than  the  amount  taken 
for  any  of  the  last  22  years.  A  substantial  improvement  in  railway 
revenue  and  in  the  revenues  generally  is  anticipated. 

{g)  The  capital  expenditure  on  railways  and  irrigation  works  not 
charged  against  revenue  is  estimated  at  Ex.  3,986,700  in  1892-'93,  and  at 
Ex.  3,550,000  in  1893-'94.  These  sums  are  in  addition  to  Ex.  1,215,400 
charged  against  revenue  and  the  famine  grant  in  1892-'93,  and  Ex. 
1,119,300  charged  against  the  famine  grant  in  1893-'94. 

(h)  It  is  expected  that  the  secretary  of  state  will,  in  1893-'94,  sell  coun- 
cil bills  to  the  amount  of  18,700,0002.,  and  raise  a  loan  of  1,300,000Z.  for 
the  discharge  of  railway  debentures.  These  announcements  are  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  reservation  of  entire  liberty  to  the  secretary  of 
state  to  vary  the  amounts  to  be  obtained  by  bills,  or  raised  by  loan, 
as  he  may  find  occasion. 

(i)  The  estimates  provide  for  the  issue  of  a  loan  in  India  of  Ex. 
3,000,000.  Full  liberty  is,  however,  reserved  to  the  government  of 
India  to  raise  a  smaller  or  a  lai^ger  loan,  or  not  to  raise  a  loan  at  all  if 
it  should  appear  later  that  none  is  required. 

(J)  The  dominant  £su^tor  influencing  the  financial  position  of  India  at 
the  present  time  is  the  rate  of  exchange.  If  that  rate  rises  as  high  as 
Is.  4(2.,  the  deficit  shown  in  the  budget  estimates  will  disappear;  if  it 
falls  still  further,  the  deficit  will  be  further  increased;  it  is  impossible 
for  the  government  of  India  to  decide  what  measurea  should  be  taken 
for  the  restoration  of  financial  equilibrium  until  the  home  authorities 
have  given  their  decision  on  the  currency  question. 

D.  Babboub. 

Oaloutta,  J23rd  Marchj  1893. 


Fo.  46. 


The  government  of  India  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India^  Simla^  Sri 

May,  1893,  No.  134. 

My  Lobd:  In  continuation  of  our  despatch,  No.  85,  dated  1st  March, 
1893,  we  have  the  honor  to  transmit  (in  original)  235  memorials  from 
the  offiers  named  in  the  annexed  scnedule,*  addressed  some  to  your 
lordship  and  some  to  the  government  of  India,  representing  the  hard- 
ship caused  to  them  by  the  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee. 

2.  We  also  forward  copies  of  the  two  letters  noted  belowt  in  regard 
to  the  same  subject. 
We  have,  &c.^ 

Landsdowne. 
G.  S.  White. 

P.  P.  HUTOHTNS. 

D.  Babboub. 

A.  E.  MiLLEB. 

H.  Blackenbuby. 
O.  B.  Pbitchabd. 


•  Not  Teprinted. 

t  1.  From  the  inspector  general  of  police,  Bengal,  Lower  Provinces,  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bengal,  No.  917,  dated  the  26th  January,  1893. 

2.  From  the  goTemment  of  the  Poi^Jab  to  the  government  of  India,  No.  408,  dated 
^e  8rd  liarohy  1893^  and  enclosure. 
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[EndMurea  in  No.  40.] 

From  E,  JR,  Henry,  esq.,  C,S.,  inepecior-general  of  police,  Bengal,  Lower  Protfineee  to  tk$ 
chief  secretary  to  the  government  of  Bengal,  No.  917,  dated  Camp  Bankura,  tSth- 
Slit  January,  189$, 

While  foTwardiug  the  accompanying  memorials*  I  take  the  opportonity  at  there- 
quest  of  the  memorialists  and  others  to  submit,  as  head  of  the  department,  for  the 
consideration  of  government  some  remarks  on  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  of- 
ficers with  European  domicile,  and  on  the  intolerable  burden  placed  upon  them  by 
the  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee. 

2.  There  are  103  officers  in  the  superior  grade  of  the  Bengal  police;  with  the 
exception  of  four,  all  are  Europeans,  and  more  than  80  per  cent  have  European 
domicile. 

The  latest  gradation  list  shows  that  the  junior  officer  in  the  Ist  grade  of  district 
superintendents  on  Es.  1,000  a  mouth  is  in  his  31st  year  of  service;  the  jiuiior 
officer  in  the  2nd  grade,  on  Es.  800,  is  in  his  27th  ^ear,  and  the  Junior  officer  in  the 
3rd  grade,  on  Es.  700,  is  in  his  25th  year  of  service.  Promotion  has  been  uuduly 
arrested  and  is  now  at  a  standstill.  Of  the  50  European  officers  holding  the  rank 
of  district  superintendent  41  are  married. 

Most  Bengal  police  officers  are  under  the  Indian  service  rules,  and  are  entitled  to 
one  year's  furlough  after  ten  and  two  years'  furloush  after  18  years'  service.  Thirty 
years'  service  entitles  chem  to  the  full  pension,  and  towards  this  period  two  years 
taken  on  furlough  count,  provided  that  the  furlough  is  taken  out  of  India. 

3.  The  urgency  of  their  case  can  best  be  illustrated  by  taking  a  specific  instance. 
As  already  stated  80  per  cent  of  our  officers  with  ten  years  service  are  married,  and 
to  make  provision  for  their  families  in  the  event  of  death  must  either  insure  their 
lives  or  join  the  Uncovenanted  Service  Fund.  To  secure  a  reasonable  allowance 
their  subscription  will  represent  a  sum  not  less  than  from  10  to  15  per  cent  on  their 
salary.  The  income  available  for  the  maintenance  of  an  officer  taking  furlough  is 
one-half  his  average  salary  of  the  preceding  thi-ee  years,  less  fund  and  income  tax 
deductions.  An  officer  of  25  years'  service  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  act 
for  six  months  in  each  year  in  the  next  higher  grade  would  draw  one-half  of  Es.  750, 
less  Es.  100  (in  round  numbers)  deducted  for  fund  and  income  tax  contributions, 
leaving  a  balance  of  Es.  275,  which,  converted  into  sterling  at  Is.  3d.,  would  yield 
2(^/.  yearly,  a  sum  insufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  passages  home  and  back  and  the 
expenses  of  a  man  and  his  family  for  ten  months  in  Europe.  Officers  without  private 
means  can  not  take  furlough  to  Europe.  Taking  furlough  in  India  is  unprofitable, 
and  it  does  not  count  towards  pension.  As  a  consequence  furlough  is  not  taken,  or 
is  very  sparingly  taken,  however  pressing  the  need  be. 

4.  The  conditions  afi'eoting  sick  leave  are  similar.  Officers  now  compelled  to  take 
such  leave  come  back  encumbered  with  debt,  which  it  takes  them  some  time  to  clear 

oir. 

5.  The  position  of  a  man  who  has  sent  his  family  home  to  have  his  children  suita- 
bly educated  is  one  of  peculiar  hardship.  I  cite  ac^aln  the  case  of  an  officer  of  25 
years'  service  as  fairly  typical,  for  he  joined  when  tne  rupee  was  worth  not  less  than 
two  shillings.  His  available  income  is  represented  by  Es.  750  pay  and  allowances, 
less  Es.  100  fund  and  income  tax  deductions.  A  remittance  of  Es.  400  a  month  at 
is.  3d.  will  yield  his  family  300^  a  year,  the  smallest  amount  which  his  wif&  if  at 
home  with  two  children  or  more,  could  live  upon.  The  balance  available  for  hia 
own  expenditure  is  Es.  250  a  month,  which  is  the  salary  allowed  to  a  probationer. 
At  the  time  he  joined  the  service  a  monthly  remittance  of  Es.  250  would  have  yielded 
his  family  3002.  a  year.  His  direct  loss  by  the  fall  in  exchange  is  Es.  150  a  month,  s 
sum  which,  estimated  in  promotion,  represents  from  five  to  seven  years'  service.  I 
need  not  dilate  upon  the  anxiety,  disappointment,  loss  of  zeal,  energy,  and  health 
which  must  result  from  the  pressure  of  financial  difficulties  of  this  nature. 

6.  Instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  men  who,  by  the  exercise  of  self- 
denial,  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  keeping  their  children  at  home,  being  now  com- 
pelled to  bring  them  out.  Although  they  realize  that  the  break  in  educational 
training  must  be  harmful,  and  that  there  is  no  outlet  in  this  country  for  European 
youths,  they  have  no  alternative,  as  it  is  no  longer  in  their  power  to  remit  sufficient 
for  the  home  expenditure  of  their  family  while  keeping  back  what  is  required  to 
meet  their  own  necessary  expenses.  This  is  an  aggravation  of  hardship,  for  the  self- 
denying  efforts  of  past  years  are  rendered  infructuous  at  the  most  critical  time  of  the 
children's  career. 

7.  The  public  services'  associations  are  taking  steps  to  bring  before  Parliament 
the  claims  to  redress  of  their  members,  and  this  advocacy  may  be  deemed  to  be 
sufficient.    My  reason  for  addressing  government  is  that  I  see  indications,  if  the 

'Eighteen  memorials. 
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eoDoession  in  respect  of  fiirlongh,  sick  leave,  and  home  remitianeea  is  mnth,  longer 
withheld,  of  the  efficiency  of  the  police  seryiee  being  impaired. 

8.  There  are  men  now  seirins  who,  through  long  residence  and  service  not  broken 
by  leave,  have  grown  slack  ana  listless,  and  who  should,  in  the  public  interests,  be 
re<^uired  to  take  farlou|;h.  This  obvious  and  appropriate  course  can  not  be  followed, 
as  it  would  have  the  efieot  of  plunging  them  into  a  slough  of  debt  firom  which  they 
might  not  be  able  to  extricate  themselves. 

9.  I  know  officers  with  families  at  home  who  reserve  for  themselves  an  income  in« 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  in  a  way  befitting  their  position,  or  even  to  have 
the  comforts  needed  to  keep  them  in  health  and  strength. 

10.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  present  state  of  financial  tension  ean  continue  with- 
out administrative  scandals  resultinff.  No  officials  are  exposed  to  greater  tempta- 
tions than  police  officers.  They  wieid  great  powers  for  good  or  for  evil.  Hitherto 
the  officers  of  the  Bengal  police  have  enjoyed  an  honourable  reputation ;  they  pos- 
sess an  untarnished  record,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  maintained.  The  system  of  re- 
cruitment ensures  that  they  shall  be  gentlemen,  and  as  such  possessing  hononrabto 
traditions.  But  experience  shows  that  no  class  of  public  servants,  whatever  their 
antecedents,  can  be  trusted  to  remain  incorruptible  if  the  income  they  receive  from 
the  state  is  insufficient  for  their  le;;itLmate  requirements.  This  is  the  point  which 
has  now  been  nearly  reached,  and  the  situation,  therefore,  is  one  of  peril. 

11.  I  attempt  no  actuarial  calculation  of  the  cost  of  making  these  concessions,  as 
I  have  not  sufficient  data.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  concessions,  as  regards  furlough 
and  sick  leave,  would  cost  a  relatively  small  sum,  even  if  the  same  rate  as  that 
adopted  for  pensions  (le,  9d.)  be  conceded. 

12.  In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  the  lieutenant-governor  may  sss  fit  to  give  his 
powerful  advocacy  to  the  cause  of  the  memorialists. 


From  C,  L.  Tupper,  e$q.,  ohUf  $eer0tary  to  govemfj^miit  Ptmjdb,  and  iU  dependmieUt, 
to  the  ieoretarif  to  the  government  of  India,  financial  department,  No.  408,  dated  3rd 
March,  1899, 

With  the  letters  from,  this  government,  of  which  the  numbers  and  dates  are 
quoted  in  list  A,  appended  hereto,*  were  su omitted  for  disposal  by  the  ffovemmeut 
of  India  memorials  from  the  officers  mentioned  in  the  list  on  the  subject  of  exchange ; 
I  am  now  directed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  to  submit  the  further  memorials  on 
the  same  subject,  detailed  in  list  B,*  and  in  doing  so  to  convey  the  following  re- 
marks. 

2.  Sir  Dennis  Fitspatrick  fears  he  is  altogether  incompetent  to  discuss  adequately 
this  very  difficult  question  of  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  Indian  silver  coinaj^e, 
but  he  feels  bound  to  state  that  the  hardship  entailed  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
rupee  on  officers,  and  especially  on  officers  who  are  married,  as  most  officers  of  a 
certain  standing  now  are,  is  extremely  great.  His  honour  will  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  involved  by  having  io  pav  much  higher  prices  for  all  European  articles  in  this 
oountrv,  which,  added  to  the  largely  increased  general  cost  of  living,  is  ver^  serious, 
but  will  refer  only  to  the  loss  on  money  actually  remitted  to  England.  This  is  much 
felt  even  by  officers  drawing  high  salaries  and  able  to  save  a  little.  The  amount 
that  would  ordinarily  be  saved  now-a-days  by  the  chosen  few  who  attain  the  rank  of 
commissioner  would,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  married,  and  who  does  not  choose 
to  live  with  a  degree  of  parsimony  unbecoming  his  position,  under  any  circum- 
stances be  very  small,  probably  not  more  than  from  3,0002.  to  4,0002.,  and  to  have  that 
cut  down  as  it  is  at  present  by  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee  is  beyond  question  a 
great  hardship.  The  case  of  the  general  run  of  married  officers  who  do  not  attain 
the  higher  positions  is  far  worse.  Many  of  these  officers  find  it  impossible  to  live 
in  the  degree  of  decency  beco  ming  their  positions  in  India,  and  at  the  same  time 
send  their  childre  n  home  and  give  them  an  education  suitable  to  the!  rank  in  life. 

3.  Sir  Dennis  Fitzpatriok  believes  that  the  officers  employed  on  civil  duties  in 
India  are,  with  exceptions  which  do  not  amount  to  more  than  two  or  three  in  a 
thousand,  as  honourable  and  high-minded  a  set  of  men  as  any  ^vemment  ever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  served  by;  but  their  powers  and  responsibilities  are  so  great, 
and  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  any  men  who  are  not 
well  above  the  reach  of  pecuniary  temptation.  His  honour  is  happy  to  say  that  he 
has  seen  no  sign  of  deterioration  in  the  service  as  yet.  But  it  is  inevitable  that,  if 
some  relief  is  not  afforded,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  services  comes  to  labour 
under  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  number  of  black-sheep,  which  is  now  infinitesimal, 
must  increase;  and,  though  the  increase  might  be  small,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  lower 
the  credit  and  position  of  the  service  as  a  whole,  and  the  respect  which  it  now 
commands  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

4.  The  remedy  tnat  the  lieutenant-governor  would  venture  to  propose  is  that 

'  ■  '  '  -■^~~^^~^~^~'^^~^  't"^— ^^— ■— ^ 
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•aoh  ofl9oer  should  be  allowed  to  remit  a  certain  proportion  of  his  pay  to  England, 
and  also  to  receive  his  fuilongh  allowances  in  England  at  a  favourable  rate  of  ex- 
change. The  details  of  a  system  of  remittances  wonld  have  to  be  further  consid- 
ered, more  especially  the  proportion  of  salary  to  be  remitted,  which  should  probably 
Tary  for  salaries  of  different  amounts,  and  with  reference  to  the  proportion  of  the 
salary  which  at  different  stages  of  his  service  a  man  wonld  ordinarily  have  to  send 
home.  The  rules  applicable  to  the  family  remittances  of  officers  and  soldiers  not 
serving  with  Brilish  corps  may  probably  afford  a  good  basis  for  the  detailed  con- 
sideration of  this  part  of  the  remedy  proposed.  The  main  principle  of  these  roles 
is  that  l^e  family  remittance  shall  be  made  bona  fide  for  the  benent  of  families  and 
immediate  relatives,  and  not  for  the  personal  benefit  or  use  of  the  remitting  officer. 
What  seems  to  be  required  is  the  extension  of  this  principle  to  members  of  the  In- 
dian civil  service  and  officers  serving  in  other  departments,  with  a  rea4justment  of 
tiie  amounts  allowed  to  be  remitted  proportioned  to  salary  as  above  suggested. 

6.  As  regards  furlough  allowances,  the  question  apparently  rests  on  a  different 
footing,  inasmuch  as  &e  different  maxima  of  leave  allowances  laid  down  in  arti- 
cles 346  and  373  of  the  civil  service  regulations  prevent  complaint  of  loss  by  the 
fall  of  exchange  in  the  case  of  officers  who  at  the  rate  of  exchange  fixed  from  time 
to  time  would  be  entitled  to  these  maxima.  These  cases,  however,  are  in  the 
minority,  and  the  great  minority  of  officers  fail  to  obtain  the  maxima,  and  draw 
very  much  less  than  they  would  under  a  better  state  of  the  exchange  in  consequence 
of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee.  With  the  rupee  at  the  present  (official)  rate 
of  1«.  4fd.,  the  maximum  furlough  allowances,  vis,  2501.  a  quarter  for  the  Indian 
service,  2O01,  a  quarter  for  other  officers  subject  to  the  leave  rules  of  the  European 
services,  andl5(jL  a  quarter  for  the  Indian  services,  are  equal  t>o  Rs.  1,194.  0.  6,  Rs. 
965.  3.  7,  and  Rs.  716.  6.  8.  An  examination  of  the  rates  of  salary  prevailing  in  the 
civil  departments  in  the  Punjab  will  show  how  few  officers  receive  the  maximum 
furlough  allowances.  By  wav  of  illustration,  taking  the  commission,  including 
the  three  civilian  judges  ana  the  registrar  of  the  cnief  court,  the  graded  list  of 
the  education  department,  and  the  }K>llce  department,  as  representative  of  the 
three  classes  of  officers  mentioned  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  only  15  ap- 
pointments* in  the  commission  of  which  the  half  salary  is  eaual  to  the  maximum 
furlough  allowance  of  the  Indian  civil  service  calculated  at  the  above  rate 
of  exchange,  while  in  the  education  department  there  is  no  more  than  one  appoint- 
ment, and  that  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  maximum  leave  allowance 
could  be  earned.  In  the  police  department  there  are  only  three  appointments  in 
which  these  allowances  could  be  earned,  those,  namely,  of  the  inspector-general  of 
police  and  of  the  two  deputy  inspectors-general. 

Under  the  existing  state  of  things  officers  are  prevented  fh>m  going  on  leave  when 
they  really  require  to  do  so,  and  wnen  they  are  at  home  are  often  placed  in  a  i>osition 
either  of  actual  embarrassment,  or,  at  all  events,  of  such  a  kind  as  hardly  befits 
their  status  in  the  service.  The  lieutenant-fi^ovemor  thinks  that  this  matter  of  the 
reduction  of  furlough  allowances,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee,  is  one  that 
deserves  serious  consideration,  and  he  trusts  that  it  will  be  found  possible  to  relieve 
the  hardship  under  which  most  officers  labour  in  this  respect,  which  is  undoubtedly 
grievous,  by  fixing  some  favonrable  rate  of  exchange  for  the  payment  of  fuiiongh 
aUowances. 


Ko.  47. 

Telegram  from  the  viceroy  to  {he  secretary  of  state^  13th  May,  1893. 

Indian  Ourrency  Association  again  call  attention  to  public  anxiety 
as  to  currency  question,  and  to  embarrassing  efifect  of  recent  fluctua- 
tion. They  refer  to  public  assurances  that  Herscliell's  committee  was 
to  report  at  early  date,  and  ask  whether  you  have  any  information  as 
to  date  when  report  may  be  expected. 


Ko.  48.  ^ 

Telegram  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  viceroy^  16th  May^  1893* 

Yours  13th.  I  much  regret  delay  in  currency  committee's  report, 
which  is  unavoidable.  It  must  be  remembered  that  report  can  not  be 
made  public  till  goveoiment  decide  on  course  to  be  taken  on  it. 

'^ilnaiicial  commissionerships;  Gcommissionerships;  S  divisional  judgeships,  1st 
grade }  SJadgeships,  oliief  conxt-,  1  BeoTet>«c^«aca^. 
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(a)  GKNIEHlAIi   rNTOBMATION. 
PNFOUUTIOH  BICXIT8»  THBOUGH  THS  FOBBieH  OFnO.] 


Her  Majesi/jfs  minwter  at  Copenhagen  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 

affoArSj  14A  January^  1893. 

My  Lobd  :  With  reference  to  your  lordship's  despatch  Ko.  16  of  this 
series,  of  the  16th  Kovember  last^  enclosing  copy  of  certain  inqairies 
relating  to  the  currency  system  in  Denmark,  I  have  the  honour  to 
transmit  to  yonr  lordship  herewith  copy  of  a  note  firom  Baron  Eeedtz- 
Thott,  containing  the  information  in  answer  to  the  inqairies  in  question. 
I  have,  &c^ 

Fbanois  Dents. 


[iBfllann.] 

ConNHAGEN,  U  IS  JamvUr,  189S. 

MoKsnBUB:  Par  uie  note  dat^le  18  NoTembre  de  Taim^e  paas^e,  Sir  H.  Mao- 
DoneU  m'a  pri^  de  r^pondre  anx  quatre  qneBtions  sniyanteB : 

1.  2.  Lea  partioiilieTa  peaTent-ils  exiger  que  lenra  monnaiea  d'argent,  oa  lenis 
billeta  de  banqne,  soient  re^iia  par  le  GonTemement^  on  par  la  Banqae  Nationale, 
en  ^change  de  la  valeiiT  nominale  en  pieces  d'orf 

Dans  rafflrmative  y'a-t-il  un  agio^  et  k  combien  B'^l^ve-t-ilf 

3.  Dana  la  negative,  nar  qnels  moyena  le  particnlier,  ayant  besoin  de  Tor  ponr 
I'exportationy  poarra-t-u  s'en  prooorerf 

4.  Par  qnels  moyens  le  Gonyemement  on  la  Banqne  ponrront-ils  se  procnrer  de 
I'orf  Comment  la  r^erre  est-eUe  prot^g^ef  A  queUes  oonditionB  en  donne-t-on  anx 
particulieraf 

Ayant  demand^  ik  mon  ooU^gne  M.  le  ministre  des  finances  de  me  mettie  en  mesnre 
de  i^Uxei  a  votre  d^sir,  yai  I'nonnenr  de  Tons  commnniquer  k  qui  suit : 

W  L'anoien  syst^me  mon^taire  dn  Danemark  ^tait  bas6  snr  I'^talon  d'argent;  le 
nouTean  sysidme,  ^tabli  par  la  loi  dn  23  Mai,  1873,  est  bas^  exolusiyement  snr  I'^talon 
d'or,  Fargent  et  le  oniTre  ne  pouyant  6tre  employes  que  dans  les  monnaies  de  billon, 
et  ces  coupures  sont  ^changes,  &  bureau  onvert,  centre  de  For,  du  moment  qu'on  lui 
rapporte  un  nombre  suflQsant  pour  ^galer  une  pi^ce  d'or.  Ainsi  I'^ohange  se  fait 
sans  anoun  a^o.  Une  union  mon^taire  ayant  et^  stabile  entre  le  Danemark  et  les 
Boyanmes-Unispar  des  conventions  du  27  Mai',  1873,  et  du  16  Octobre,  1875,  les  mon- 
naies SuMoisee  et  Norr^giennes  cironlent  en  Danemark,  et  vio»  verad,  dans  les  mdmes 
conditions  que  les  monnaies  dn  pays. 

2°.  La  Banqne  Nationale  est  le  seul  ^tablissement  en  Danemark  qui  ait  lo  droit 
d'^mettre  des  monnaies  fiduoiaires,  et  ses  billets  sontto^joursremboursable  &  vu  avec 
de  For.    Ainsi  11  n'y  a  pas  d'agio  entre  les  biUets  de  banqne  et  I'or. 

3^.  n  ressort  de  ce  qui  pr^c^de  que  les  particnliers  ayant  besoin  d'or  ponr  I'expor- 
tation  peuY^nt  toi^onrs  s^en  procurer. 

4<*.  Le  Gonyemement  ne  poss^de  pas  de  r^seryea  en  or,  mais  la  Banqne  Nationale 
pourra  e'en  procnrer  facilement,  en  retirant  ce  qui  lui  est  dd  par  ses  correspondants 
a  r^tranger.    Ponr  prot^ger  ces  rtfseryea  d'or,  la  Banqne  n'a  besoin  que  d'^^eyer  le 
tanx  de  son  escompte. 
YeniUez,  Ste. 

Bsedtz-Thott. 

Sir  P.  Dsmrs, 

Ckar§4  SI^Agmirm  is  AM.  3. 
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Her  Majestf/'s  minister  at  Paris  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 

affairsj  17th  Janwvry^  1893. 

My  Lobd  :  In  reply  to  your  lordship's  despatch  of  this  series,  'So. 
233,  of  the  16th  of  November  last,  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  here- 
with a  paper  giving  the  replies  Airnished  by  the  French  Government 
in  answer  to  the  questions  relating  to  the  currency  system  which  the 
Indian  government  were  desirous  of  obtaining. 
I  have,  &C., 

DUTFEBIN  AND  AYA« 


[XnolotiiTe.] 
MinUUre  deiflnamees. — IHreetion  du  mouveiMni  gMral  dMfands, 

V.  Les  d€tenteuT8  d'argent  monnay^  penvent-ilB  exiger,  da  OoaTemement  oa 
d'une  Banqne  Natlonale  quelconque,  de  For  en  ^change  da  dit  argent,  k  des  ooan 
fiz^s,  aveo  on  sana  prime,  oa  aveo  qaelle  prime  f 

Lea  ddtenteani  de  monnaiea  a'arf^ent  ne  peavent  en  aacon  oaa  eziger  F^hangt 
de  oea  monnaiea  contre  dea  monnaiea  d'or. 
2^,    Les  d^tenteara  de  papier  monnaie  penyent-ila  eziger/da  OoaTemement  on 
d'ane  Banqne  Nationale  qaelconqae,  de  Tor  in  ^change  de  oe  papier,  k  dea  ooara  fix^ 
avec  oa  sana  prime,  on  aveo  qaelle  prime  f 

Le  Qoayemement  n'^bange  paa  le  papier  monnaie  (Billeta  de  la  Banqne  de 
France),  qni  a  ooars  16gal  comma  lea  monnaiea  m^talliqnea. 
3**.  Si  non,  comment  lea  peraonnea  ayant  beaoin  d'or  ponr  I'ezportation  ae  le  pro- 
cnrent-ellesf  et  it  qael  prixf 

Les  peraonnea  qai  ont  beaoin  d'or  ponr  I'ezportation  Paoh^tent  aor  la  place  an 
coura. 
4<*.  De  qaelle  fagon  le  Gonvernement  et  la  Banqne  Nationale  ae  procnrent  on  pro- 
t^gent-ila  lear  (proviaion)  encaiaae  d'orf  et  aona  qaellea  oonditiona  cMent*ila  Torf 
Le  Goavemement  et  la  Banqne  conatitnent  et  prot^gent  lenr  encaiaae  or,  en 
ntilisant  dana  lenra  op^rationa,  aaivant  lea  circonatancea,  et  dana  nne  proportion 
plaa  oa  moina  grande,  aoit  lea  monnaiea  fidaciairea,  aoit  lea  monnaiea  d'argent. 
Le  Gonvernement  ne  fait  paa  de  ceaaion  d'or  et  ne  a'en  deaaaiait  comme  les 
antrea  monnaiea,  d'aiUenra  qae  par  la  voie  dea  paiementa  faita  k  aes  cKSancien. 


The  Foeeign  Office  to  the  India  Ofpiob, 

16th  N'ovembeTj  1892. 

Snt:  I  am  directed  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  to 
transmit  to  yon,  to  be  laid  before  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  in 
conncil,  copy  of  a  despatch  and  one  of  its  enclosures  relative  to  the 
currency  system  of  The  ^Netherlands. 
I  am,  &Cy 

B.  Gbey. 


[EnolosiiXM.] 

Her  MajtBt}f9  mkiititer  «l  Tke  Hagne  to  ike  aeonlary  ef  iteU  feir  fe/nign  ^air«,  lOA 

November,  189$, 

[No.  125,  oomineraial,  oonfldcntiaL] 
My  Lord  :  In  the  oonrae  of  aome  private  converaation  I  reoeaily  had  with  the 


on  a  previoas  occaaion,  tnat  ne  did  not  expect 

thing,  for  the  simple  reaaon  tkatyinhaa  o^vin»U|iLO  ta^smational  agraemenioovldia 
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arrived  at  on  the  main  snbjeot  to  be  discnssed.  He  was  dispoeed  to  think  that  the 
evilB  complained  of  in  connexion  with  the  depreciation  of  silver  wonld  be  in  part 
remedied  at  no  distant  time  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  ontpnt  of  that  metal  and 
a  corresponding  larger  outpnt  of  gold.  Of  the  latter,  the  mining  operations  in  the 
Transvaal  already  afforded  considerable  promise.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  he  be* 
lieved,  but  to  wait  till  these  natural  causes  brought  about  a  better  ratio  as  between 
the  two  metals.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  feared  that  there 
would  ever  be  too  great  a  redundancy  of  silver,  it  becoming  more  apparent  every 
day  how  large  is  the  consumption  of  it  for  industrial  purposes  all  over  the  world. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  material  cost  that  would  arise  to  this  country  out  of  an 
attempt  to  resort  to  bimetallism,  Monsieur  Pierson  gave  me  the  following  figures: 
If  it  were  desired,  for  instance,  to  raise  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  from  its  present 
ratio  of  15f  to  24,  such  an  operation  could  be  carried  out  at  an  expense  of  some  sixty 
millions  of  florins  (5,000,000i. ).  It  could  only,  of  course,  be  done  In  two  ways,  either 
by  diminishing  the  weigjht  of  the  gold  coins,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  robbery, 
or  by  increasing  the  weight  of  the  silver  coins  at  the  above-mentioned  cost.  And 
this  expenditure  would  only  apply  to  the  Kingdom  itself,  without  its  dependencies. 
As  regards  the  latter  no  accurate  calculation  could  be  made,  it  not  being  possible  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  silver  circulating  in  Netherlands  India^  while  tne  circula- 
tion in  Holland  could  be  estimated  within  a  fraction. 

On  my  referring  to  the  serious  effects  of  the  present  state  of  things  on  our  Indian 
possessions,  Monsieur  Pierson  observed  that  he  believed  tiie  best  remedy  that  could 
be  applied  there  would  be  the  closinjpf  of  the  mints  and  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
no  the  same  lines  as  the  Dutch  act  oi  27th  April,  1884. 

Under  this  act,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy,  the  minister  of 
finance  is  empowered,  whenever  he  may  deem  it  necessary  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  coinage,  to  cause  to  be  melted  into  bars  an  amount  of  at  most  twenty- 
five  million  florins  (2,083,3332.)  in  Netherlands  rijksdalers  at  fl.  2*50  each  (4«.  2d,), 
and  to  sell  those  bars  through  the  medium  of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands. 

From  an  oflQcial  explanatory  statement,  likewise  herewith  enclosed,  drawn  up  by 
Monsieur  Yroolich,  of  the  Netherlands  mint,  and  published  at  the  time,  which  Mon- 
sieur Pierson  was  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  measure 
taken,  which  was  severely  attacked  on  its  introduction,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  was  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  great  drain  of  gold  which  took  place  in 
the  years  1882  and  1883,  and  which,  in  January  of  the  latter  year,  had  reduced  the 
stock  of  that  metal  in  the  Netherlands  Bank  to  less  than  five  millions  of  florins 
(416,6662.).  The  powers  conferred  have  never  been  used,  but  to  the  fact  of  its  being 
known  that  they  are  available  in  case  of  an  emerfrency  Monsieur  Pierson  is  disposed 
to  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  the  steady  working  of  the  monetary  system  of  this 
coxuatrv, 

I  have,  A>Om, 

HORACB  RUMBOLD. 


[Bnolosure  hi  above.] 

JYanalaUon  of  the  law  of  the  t7ik  April,  1884,  making  further  proviihn  with  regard  io 

coinage* 

We,  William  HI,  by  the  grace  of  Ood  King  of  the  Netherlands,  prince  of  Orange 
Nassau,  ^and  duke  of  Luxemburg,  d^c.  To  all  those  who  see  or  hear  this  ^race. 
We,  having  taken  into  consideration  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  further  provisions 
with  regard  to  coinage,  having  heard  the  council  of  state,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  states  general  have  decreed  as  follows : 

Single  article, — Our  minister  of  finance  is  empowered,  whenever  he  may  deem  it 
necessary  and  having  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  coinage,  to  cause  to  be  melted 
into  bars  an  amount  of  at  most  twenty-five  million  florins  in  Netherlands  rijksdsJers, 
and  to  sell  these  bars  by  the  medium  of  the  Netherlands  Bank. 

Before  making  use  of  this  permission  our  beforenamed  minister  has  the  guidance 
of  the  section  of  the  councu  of  state  which  is  in  relation  with  the  department  of 
this  minister. 

This  decision,  issued  by  the  section  of  the  council,  is  to  be  communicated  to  the 
legislative  power  as  soon  as  the  re<^nirements  of  the  country  permits. 

We  command  that  this  be  placed  in  the  Staatsblad,  and  that  all  the  departments  of 
state,  authorities,  assemblies,  and  officials,  as  far  as  it  oonoems  them,  shall  cooperate 
in  carying  out  this  new  ordinance. 

Qiven  at  Orange  Nassau,  27th  April  1884. 

Issued  tlio  30th  April,  1884. 

Minister  of  Justice  Dt7  TOUB  Yajk  fiSLUNGBAya. 
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Letter  from  the  foreign  offiee  to  the  India  office,  dated  25iK  November,  1892 » 

Sir:  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant  I  am  directed  by  the  seere* 
tary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  to  transmit  to  you,  to  be  laid  before  the  Earl  of  Kim 
berley,  a  despatch,  as  marked  in  the  margin,  relative  to  the  currency  system  of  iha 
Netherlands. 

I  anil  d^c.| 

E.  GXBT. 


[Bncloiiize  1.] 

Her  Maieet/ffi  wdniiter  ait  ike  Hague  to  the  secretary  of  etate  for  fordgn  affain,  dated 

J8ih  November,  1892. 

[No.  131,  oommerdal.] 

My  Lord:  In  reply  to  your  lordship's  despatch,  No.  40  of  this  series,  of  the  16t;h 
instant,  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  replies  to  the  four  inquiries  relating  to  the 
currency  system  of  this  country,  which  I  have  procured  from  the  best  possible  source. 

I  may  add  that  I  am  assured  from  the  same  source  that  the  monetary  arrangementB 
at  present  in  force  here  have  been  found  to  work  admirably,  and  that  since  their 
adoption  there  has  never  ariaea  the  aUghtest  premium  on  gold. 
I  havei  dLO^f 

HORAGB  EUVSOLD 


PBnokMoxe  S.] 
AnewerM  to  qmuUone  hy  ike  Indian  enrrenog  committee. 

1.  Can  persons  holding  silver  coin  require  the  Government  or  any  national  bank 
to  give  them  gold  for  it  at  the  fixed  rates,  with  or  without  any  and  what  premium! 

No ;  they  can  not. 

2.  Same  question  as  to  persons  holding  paper  f 

Nobody  can  require  gold. 

3.  If  not,  how  do  persons  wanting  gold  for  export  procure  it,  and  at  what  price  f 

The  Netherlands  Bank  has  adopted  the  systexn  of  giving  gold  freely  whenever 
it  is  wanted  for  exportation,  and  without  ever  asking  a  premium,  provided  the 
gold  par  of  exchange  is  really  against  the  country. 

It  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  French  system.  In  France  the  bank  gives  gold 
for  the  internal  circulation  freely,  but  not  so  for  exportation.  Our  system  is, 
since  silver  coin  serves  the  purpose  as  well  at  home,  to  keep  the  gold  in  the  bank 
till  it  is  wanted  for  foreign  payments. 

4.  How  does  the  Government  or  national  banks  procure  and  protect  its  supply  of 
gold,  and  on  what  terms  does  it  part  with  gold  f 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Bank  of  England.  It  parts  with  gold  at  the  mint 
price. 


Letter  from  the  under  $eoreiary  of  state  for  foreign  affaire,  dated  15th  March,  1893. 

Sir:  With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  25th  of  November  last,  I  am  directed  by 
the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  to  transmit  to  you,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Earl  of  Kimberly,  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Netherlands  minister  of  finance  rela- 
tive to  the  monetary  system  of  the  Netherlands. 
I  am,  eto.| 

E.  GSBT. 


[  Esolosiire.] 

Extract  of  letter  from  M.  Piereon, 

Till  1872  we  had  a  pure  silver  standard.    At  that  time  the  fall  of  silver  oom- 

meneed,  and  in  consequence  the  mint  was  closed  for  the  coinage  of  silver,  though, 

of  course,  the  old  silver  money  remained  legal  tender  to  every  amount.    In  1875  s 

gold  coin  of  10  florins  was  intxoducedf  th«  ooina^  of  which  is  unlimited.    Hence 
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oar  '*  Etalon  boitenx.''  It  is  not  the  donble  standard,  beoanse  the  coinage  of  silver 
is  prohibited ;  nor  the  single  standard  either,  because  silver  remains  legal  tender. 

The  relation  between  both  is  15.62,  and  this  relation  has  been*  constantly  main- 
tained, becanse  the  silver  circulation  proved  not  excessive.  Besides,  there  is  an 
act  (27th  April,  1884,)  which  empowers  Government  to  melt  and  sell  silver  coins  to 
a  maximum  amount  of  25,000,000  florins,  should  the  necessity  for  doing  so  arise. 
But  this  necessity  has  not  arisen  till  now,  nor  is  it  very  probable  that  it  will  arise. 

As  regards  India,  its  monetary  relations  between  it  and  Holland  are  Just  the  same 
as  those  between  England  and  Scotland.  For  monetary  purposes  Holland  and  all 
its  colonies  are  one  country. 

The  HAQUBy  10th  March,  1893. 


H.  MJs  charge  W affaires  in  Sweden  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 

affairs. 

Stockholm,  24th  January^  1893. 

My  Lorb:  On  receipt  of  your  lordship's  despatch,  No.  37,  com- 
mercial, of  16th  November  last.  Sir  Francis  PInukett  at  once  asked, 
throngh  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  be  favoured  with  the  in- 
formation desired  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  on  the  currency 
system  of  Sweden  and  Norway  respectively. 

I  have  now  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  lordship  herewith  the  of- 
ficial replies  to  the  four  questions  enclosed  in  your  lordship's  above- 
mentioned  despatch,  which  replies  Count  Lewenhaupt  has  been  so  good 
as  to  procure  from  the  ministers  of  finance  of  the  two  Kingdoms. 

Further  details  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Swedish 
State  Bank  procures  and  keeps  up  its  supply  of  gold  are  contained  in 
the  report  on  the  working  of  that  bank,  forwarded  to  your  lordship 
by  Sir  F.  Plunkett  in  his  despatch,  No.  8,  commercial,  of  the  19t^ 
instant. 

I  have,  &c., 

Huan  OouaH. 


[Xnolosiuw.] 
Currenejf  ajfsfsm  of  Sweden. — Sepliee  to  four  queetUms. 

1.  As  Swoden  possesses  a  system  of  ourrencv  founded  on  fold  as  the  only  measure 
of  Talne,  all  the  silver  coin  in  circulation  is  of  the  nature  of  fractional  currency. 

Whilst  gold  coin  is  a  leffal  tender  (means  of  payment)  to  every  person  and  to  any 
amount,  silver  coin  is  only  legal  tender  hetweeu  one  man  and  another  up  to  the 
amount  of  20  kroner  ^22  shillings).  But  the  state  treasury  and  the  state  hank 
exchange  it  for  gold  com  at  its  face  value  up  to  an  unlimited  amount. 

2.  The  holder  of  paper  money  is  ahsolutely  entitled  to  receive  gold  at  par  in 
exchange  for  his  notes  at  whatever  hank — whether  the  state  hank  or  a  private 
hank — ^his  notes  were  issued. 

3.  Already  answered  in  No.  2. 

4.  The  state  hank  draws  gold,  as  reouired.  from  ahroad,  where  it  is  hound 
always  to  have  large  halances.  As  alreaay  stated,  the  rikshank  pays  out  gold  for 
its  notes  and  for  fractional  currency. 

Cwrrenoy  eyaiem  of  Norway. — BepUee  to  four  quesHone. 

1.  The  Norwegian  money  system  is  founded  on  gold.  Silver  is  only  used  as  frac- 
tional currencv,  and  anyone  can  obtain  from  the  treasury  an  unlimited  amount  of 
gold  coin,  without  pay  in  g;  any  premium,  in  exchan^j^e  for  a  similar  nominal  value  of 
similar  currency,  divisible  by  10  kroner  (=11  shillings). 

It  should,  however,  be  added  that,  in  practice,  silver  ourrenoy  is  nearly  always 
exchanged  into  bank  notes,  owing  to  golcL  being  hardly  ever  uaadfoc  ^%^TEL«DAikSs^ 
Norway. 
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2.  Only  the  Bank  of  Norway  is  empowered  to  issue  notes  payable  to  bearer.  The 
bank  is  bonnd  to  pay  over,  on  demand,  their  fall  nominal  valae,  without  any  dimi- 
nution, in  Norwegian  gold  coin. 

3.  Answer  to  this  question  included  in  first  two  answers. 

4.  There  are  no  special  rules  relating  to  this  question.  The  treasury  does  not  re- 
quire any  large  supply  of  gold,  owing  to  gold  not  being  used  practically  in  the 
Kingdom.  If,  however,  the  treasury  requires  gold  it  obtains  it,  against  notes,  in 
the  Bank  of  Norway.  The  bank  protects  its  supply  of  gold  by  raising  the  discoimt 
rate  when  necessary. 


The  foreign  office  to  the  India  office  j  21st  December y  1892. 

Sir:  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  12th  ultimo  I  am  directed 
by  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  to  transmit  to  yon,  to 
be  laid  before  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  in  council,  a  letter 
which  has  been  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Treasury, 
containing  the  information  requested  about  the  currency  system. 
I  am^  &c.y 

fi.  Gray. 


[EnoloBure.] 


LeittfT  from  f^  Acting  Secretary  of  the  American  JVeaeury,  dated   Waehtngton,  Ut 

JDeeemher,  189S, 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28  th  ultimo, 
transmitting  a  noto  from  the  British  minister  at  this  capital,  with  four  questions 
relative  to  the  currency  system  in  this  country.  The  questions  are  answered  as 
follows : 

I.  No  person  holding  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  can  require  the  Government 
or  any  national  bank  to  give  gold  in  exchange  for  them. 

II.  No  person  holding  paper  money  of  the  United  States  can  require  a  national 
bank  to  redeem  the  same  in  gold.  National  banks  are  conducted  bv  private  enter- 
prise, and  are  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  paper  money,  except  the  notes  of  their 
own  issue  which  they  must  redeem  in  lawful  money  (United  States  notes).  The 
holder  of  gold  certificates  may  demand  of  the  United  States  their  redemption  in 
gold.  The  holder  of  United  States  notes  and  Treasury  notes  of  1890  is  entitled  to 
their  redemption  in  coin,  and  gold  coin  is  given  when  desir<%d. 

III.  Persons  wanting  gold  for  export  usually  obtain  it  by  presenting  for  redemp- 
tion, at  the  office  of  the  United  States  Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York,  some  ohli- 
gation  which  the  United  States  is  obliged,  or  is  willing,  to  redeem  in  gold;  or  they 
may  obtain  it  from  the  general  stock  of  gold  in  bank  and  private  hands. 

IV.  The  Government  procured  a  supply  of  gold  in  1878  b^  the  sale  of  bonds  for 
gold,  and  by  i*eserving  the  surplus  receipts  from  duties  on  imports.  It  has  hereto- 
fore protected  its  supply  by  means  of  gold  received  for  duties,  and  by  exchange  of 
currency  for  gold  at  times  when  such  exchanges  have  been  practicable. 

I  am,  &c.| 

0.  L.  S  PAULDING, 

Aciifig  Secretary. 


From  Her  Majesty*  a  minister  at  Waehington  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affain, 

2Sd  December,  189t, 

My  Lord  :  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  copies  of  a  bill  introduced  on  the  7th  in- 
stant in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Hill,  together  with  an  amendment  to  it  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  to  repeal  the  so-called  Sherman-silver  act  of  1890. 

I  have  also  the  honour  to  enclose  copies  of  a  resolution  which  was  introduced  on 
the  21st  instant  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  authori2.ing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaauiy  to  suspend  all  further  purchases  of  silver  under  the  above-mentioned  aoi 
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It  is  not  thought  probable  that  any  anti-silver  legislation  will  be  enacted  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  in  spite  of  the  agitation  wnich  has  been  set  on  foot  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  act;  for,  in  the  nrst  place,  the  silver  men  in  the  present 
Honse  are  nnmerons  enouj^h  to  prevent  any  snch  action ;  and  secondly,  the  Republi- 
cans, I  have  reason  to  believCi  are  anxious  to  delay  the  question  until  after  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's inauguration,  in  order  that  the  whole  responsibility  for  any  measure  that  may 
be  adopted  may  rest  with  the  Democrats. 

I  have,  dec,  Juijan  Paunoxfotv. 

[XndlMiires.] 
No.  1. 

52nd  Congress,  2nd  session.    8. 3534. 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^  7th  December.  1892.    Mr.  Hill  introduced  the 

following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referrea  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
A  Bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  14th  Jnly,  1890,  entitled  ''An  act  directing  the  purchase 

of  silver  bullion  and  the  issue  of  Treasurv  notes  thereon,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  act  of  14th  July,  1890,  entitled  ''an  act 
directing  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  and  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  thereon, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  is  (With  the  exception  of  the  5th  and  6Ui  sections  thereof) 
hereby  repealed. 

No.  2. 

52nd  Congress,  2nd  session.  S.  3534. 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  12th  December,  1892.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Stewart  to  the  bill  (S.  3534)  to  repeal 
the  act  of  14th  July,  1890,  entitled  "An  act  directing  the  purchase  of  silver 
bullion  and  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  thereon,  and  ror  other  purposes,"  viz, 
after  section  1  insert  the  following : 

Section  2.  That  the  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  stand- 
ard silver.  That  of  the  silver  coins  the  dollar  shall  be  of  the  weight  of  412^  grains ; 
the  half  dollar  of  the  weight  of  206^  grains:  the  quarter  dollar  of  tlie  weight  of  103^ 
grains ;  and  the  dime,  or  tenth  part  of  a  dollar,  of  the  weight  of  41^  grains.  And 
that  dollars,  half  dollars,  quarter  dollars,  and  dimes  shall  be  legal  tenders  of  pay- 
ment, according  to  their  nominal  value,  for  any  sum  whatever. 

Section  3.  That  silver  bullion  brought  to  any  mint  of  the  United  States  for  coin- 
age shall  be  received  and  coined  by  the  proper  officers  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositor : 
Provided,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  to  refuse,  at  the  mint,  anv  deposit  of  less  value 
than  100  dollars,  and  any  bullion  so  base  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  operations  of  the 
mint.  And  all  silver  bullion  belonging  to  the  United  States  shall  be  coined;  but 
such  coinage  shall  not  delay  the  coinage  of  silver  bullion  for  depositors. 

Section  4.  That  the  depositor  of  silver  bullion  at  any  mint  of  the  United  States 
for  coinage  shall  receive  therefor  silver  coin  or  Treasury  notes  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre<isnry  in  snch  form  and  of  such  denomina- 
tions, not  less  than  1  dollar  nor  more  than  1,000  dollars,  as  he  may  prescribe.  The 
Treasury  notes  issued  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  redeemable  on 
demand  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  at  the  office  of  any  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  in  either  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  the  option  of  the 
United  Stntes;  and  such  Treasury  notes  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all 
debts,  public  and  private. 


No.  3. 


62nd  Congress,  2nd  session.    8.  R.  136. 
In  the  Senate  of  the  Uuited  States,  21st  December,  1892.    Mr.  Macpherson  intro- 
duced the  following  joint  resolution;  which  was  read  twice  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  suspend 
all  purchases  of  silver  bullion,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  14th  July,  1890. 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  hereby 
is,  anthorized  and  directed  to  suspend,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  Congress,  all  pur- 
chases of  sUver  bullion,  as  provided  in  the  let  section  of  the  act  of  14th  July,  1890, 
entitled  "An  act  directing  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  and  the  iavoA  ^  'Yx^akqx^ 
notes  theieon,  and  for  other  purposea.'' 
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[ilCFOBMATIOH  BECEITED  FBOK  THE  CB^BIT  LTONIfUS.] 
INDIAN  CURRENCY  COMMITTEE. 

OOUNTEIES  USING  BOTH  QOU)  AND  SILYEB. 

Among  the  propositions  considered  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee was  the  proposal  that  accurate  particulars  should  be  obtained  re- 
gardinji:  the  currencies  of  specified  countries,  under  the  following  heads: 

(a)  What  amount  of  gold  do  they  keep,  and  where! 

(b)  What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  silver  currency  f 

(c)  What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  paper  currency  f 
{d)  Is  there  any  gold  in  circulation? 

(e)  What  is  the  ratio  between  silver  and  goldt 

(/)  Is  the-silver  convertible  into  gold,  directly  or  indirectly  t 

{g)  How  is  the  silver  limited  t 

(h)  Is  the  silver  legal  tender,  and  to  what  amount t 

{%)  Is  it  accepted  by  the  government  for  taxes,  etc.f 

Ij)  Has  any  difficulty  occurred  t 

The  following  answers,  dated  November,  1892,  have  been  received 
respecting  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Holland, 
Switzerland|  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 


JPRA^N-OBl. 


(a)  The  amount  of  gold  in  this  country  is  about £171,000,000 

Of  wliich  the  Bank  of  France  holds 67,000,000 

In  circulation 104,000.000 

(6)  The  stock  of  silver  ifl  about 140,000,000 

Of  which  the  Bank  of  France  holds 51,000,000 

In  circulation 89,000,000 

(o)  The  authorised  issue  of  the  Bank  of  Franco  is 140, 000, 000 

Present  issue  about : 132,000,000 

{d)  See  answer  to  question  (a). 

(c)  As  in  all  countries  of  the  Latin  Union,  15J:  1. 

(/)  The  Bank  of  France  has  the  right  to  refuse  gold  against  5-franc 
pieces,  and  may  also  pay  its  notes  in  5-&anc  pieces.  In  practice  there 
is  no  inconvenience  so  far  as  internal  circulation  is  concerned,  there 
being  sufficient  gold  in  the  hands  of  the  public ;  and  payments  are 
usually  made  in  bank  notes,  which  are  preferred  to  coin. 

{g)  According  to  the  Latin  Union  the  coinage  of  5-franc  pieces  is 
suspended,  and  smaller  currency  is  only  coined  to  the  extent  of  fr.  6 
per  head  of  population. 

(h)  Five-franc  pieces  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount ;  smaller  money 
up  to  sums  of  fr.  50. 

(i)  Yes;  without  limit 

iJ)  Not  up  to  the  present ;  but  difficulties  may  arise  later  on,  when 
the  other  countries  of  the  Latin  Union  have  to  pay  in  gold  for  their 
5-franc  pieces. 

IS.  B.— Fr.  25  taken  as  =  11. 
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SSLGS^IULf. 

(a)  The  amonnt  of  gold  in  this  conntry  is  estimated  at  about  5,000,- 
OOOZ.  (some  authorities  give  a  range  of  from  5,000,000^.  to  8,000,000;.)- 

Of  this  sum,  on  31st  December,  1891,  the  national  bank  held  about 
2,800,0002.,  the  balance,  2,200,0002.  being  in  circulation. 

{b)  Five-franc  pieces,  about  8,000,0002. ;  token  money,  1,432,0002.  So 
far  as  the  5-franc  pieces  go,  this  is  merely  an  estimate,  for  at  certain 
times  large  quantities  are  exported. 

On  the  31st  December,  1891,  the  national  bank  had,  in  5-franc  pieces, 
720,0002. ;  in  smaller  currency,  600,0002.  to  640,0002. 

(e)  Circulation  of  bank  not«t £15,766,000)        Balance 

Bullionheld  by  bank 4,655,400>  20th  October, 

Foreign  bills 3,743,320^  1892. 

(d)  Approximately  2,000,0002.,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely, 
the  almost  constant  premium  of  exchange  on  France  causing  the  gold 
to  be  continually  exported  and  replaced  in  a  large  measure  by  5-frano 
pieces. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  the  Latin  Union  is  15}:  1. 

If)  As  in  all  countries  of  the  Latin  Union,  gold  and  silver  (5-franc 
pieces)  are  equal  legal  tender  up  to. any  amount.  The  national  bank 
only  pays  in  gold  under  rery  exceptional  circumstances. 

(g)  Coinage  of  silver  was  suppressed  by  the  monetary  convention  of 
1886.  In  principle  it  was  unlimited  for  5-frano  pieces,  and  fixed  for 
small  currency  at  fr.  6  per  head  of  population. 

(h)  Five-franc  pieces  are  legal  tender  up  to  any  amount.  Smaller 
money  is  accepted  for  paymente  up  to  fr.  50. 

(t)  The  Government  accepts  5-frano  pieces  without  limit;  the  same 
with  the  small  Belgian  currency. 

{j)  It  is  not  possible  here  to  deal  with  so  wide  a  question,  one  which 
gives  rise  to  diversities  of  opinion  among  eminent  economists. 

Belgium  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  other  Latin  Union  countries; 
but  one  might,  perhaps,  say  that  she,  with  Italy,  has  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  prolonging  the  Union,  as  being  constantly  debtors  of  France. 


ITALY. 


(a)  Ooldhftldby  the  issne  banks £15,400,000 

Gold  held  by  the  Goverunieut 4,200,000 

Gold  held  by  other  credit  institutions  and  in  oirc  nlation  (approxi* 
mate  amount) 4,000,000 

23,600,000 

(6)  There  is  now  in  this  country  a  stock  of  silver  held  by  the  issue 
banks,  the  Government,  and  others,  amounting  to  8,000,000(.,  of  which 
half  is  in  5-firanc  pieces  and  a  half  in  small  coin. 

(c)  The  circulation  of  paper  money  is  estimated  at  57,370,000?.,  of 
which  44,000,000?.  is  on  account  of  the  banks  and  13,370,000?.  in  govern- 
ment notes  of  fr.  5  and  fr .  10. 

(d)  See  reply  to  (a). 

(e)  For  all  countries  of  the  Latin  Union  it  is  15  J:  1. 

Ifl  Silver  (5-franc  pieces — 900  fine),  according  to  the  monetary  con- 
vention being  legal  tendei  on  a  par  with  gold,  is  not  compulsorily 
convertible  into  gold. 
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{g)  In  accordance  with  the  monetary  convention  the  coinage  of  nev 
silver  5-franc  pieces  has  been  stopped  since  1878,  while  the  coinage  of 
smaller  money  has  been  limited  to  fr.  6  per  head  of  population. 

{h)  Five-franc  pieces  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount. 

Smaller  money  may  be  received  by  the  public  up  to  fr.  50  each  pay- 
ment; Government  receives  it  without  limit. 

(t)  See  the  preceding. 

(J)  No  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  the  laws  regulating  the 
circulation  of  silver;  but  the  continued  high  rate  of  exchange  has 
caused  exportation  of  silver  (5-franc  pieces  and  smaller  money)  to  fol- 
low the  outflow  of  gold,  and  the  country  has  now  an  insufficient  stock 
of  metal.  Small  money  is  received  abroad  on  a  par  with  5-franc  pieces 
on  account  of  the  arrangement  obliging  each  country  of  the  Latin 
Union  to  receive  it  in  payment  of  amounts  up  to  fr.  100. 

N.  B.— Fr.  25  taken  as  =11 


(a)  Gold  coined  according  to  the  monetary  convention  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Union: 

Sweden £3,213,400 

Norway 881,150 

Denmark 2,128,490 

6,223,040 

The  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bars  held  by  the  Scandinavian  banks  on 
30th  September  was: 

Sweden £1,362,420 

Norway 1,500,000 

Denmark 2,611,000 

5, 473, 420 

(b)  Silver  coined  according  to  the  monetary  convention  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian [Jnion: 

Sweden £987,220 

Norway 382,770 

Denmark 1,076,400 

2,446,390 

(c)  Bank  notes  in  circulation  on  30th  September  issued  by  the— 

Bank  of  Sweden £2,358,920 

Enskilda  banks 3,339,400 

£5,698,820 

Bank  of  Norway 2,708,960 

Bank  of  Denmark 4,611,110 

Issue  authorised  (not  utilised) — 

Bank  of  Sweden 1,686,400 

Enskilda  banks 1,130,830 

3,817,280 

Bank  of  Norway 885^360 
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(d)  One  can  not  say,  even  approximately,  what  is  the  amount  of 
gold  in  circulation.  As  all  the  bank  notes  of  the  Scandinavian  Union 
are  convertible  into  gold,  and  as  they  are  of  values  ranging  from  1,000 
to  5  crowns,  every  one  prefers  the  bank  note  as  being  more  convenient 
and  less  cumbrous  than  gold. 

{€)  As  the  Scandinavian  Union  have  adopted  a  gold  standard  and 
there  is  no  fixed  ratio  between  the  two  metals,  it  fluctuates  with  the 
price  of  silver;  but  in  1873,  on  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  the 
ratio  of  silver  was  fixed  at  15.8128:— 1.  The  ratio  between  the  stand- 
ard of  gold  and  of  silver,  in  10-crown  pieces  for  instance,  is  1 — 14.88. 

(/)  Each  country  exchanges  its  own  silver  for  gold. 

(g)  The  coinage  of  silver  is  unlimited,  each  country  of  the  conven- 
tion having  the  right  to  coin  as  much<^  token  "money  as  it  can  employ. 

(h)  To  the  extent  of  twenty  crowns  in  pieces  of  one  and  two  crowns, 
and  up  to  five  crowns  in  smaller  currency, 

(t)  Yes,  without  restriction. 

(j)  None  that  we  know  of. 

N.  B. — ^18  crowns  taken  as  sslL 


a-KRMlA.NY, 


(a)  The  gold  standard  was  created  by  the  laws  of  4th  December, 
1871,  and  9th  July,  1873,  and  the  amount  of  gold  coined  to  date  is 
about  131,208,3002. 

Of  this  sam  the  Reichsbank  has £30,750,000 

It«  holding  of  ailver  being  about 12,500,000 

The  eight  other  issue  bauka 3,500,000 

War  f  and  at  Spandau 6,000,000 

{h)  The  amount  of  silver  coined  is  given  as  about  23,110,8002.,  all  in 
circulation. 

(c)  The  issue  of  bank  notes  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  14th  March, 
1875,  and  amounts  at  the  Beichsbank  to  53,790,0002. 

Other  banks,  8,950,000/. 

Imperial  Government  issue,  6,000,000{. 

{d)  The  circulation  of  gold  can  only  be  arrived  at  as  follows: 

The  coinage  has  been £131,200,000 

Holdings  by  the  banks £34,250,000 

At  Spandau 6,000,000 

Taken  for  art  purposes  or  sentabroad 22,500, 000 

—  62, 750, 000 

68,450,000 

80  that  we  estimate  the  circulation  in  this  country  at  between  65,000,- 
OOOZ.  and  70,000,0001. 

(e)  The  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  is  1-15 J;  t.  e.,  90  marks  are 
coined  &om  1  lb.  pure  silver,  while  1,395  marks  are  struck  from  1  lb. 
fine  gold. 

(/)  Silver  is  convertible  into  gold  in  amounts  of  at  least  200  marks. 

(g)  The  coinage  of  silver  is  limited  to  10  marks  per  head  of  popula- 
ion,  and  this  amount  is  in  circulation. 

{h)  There  is  still  in  Germany  the  thaler  of  the  old  silver  standard, 
which  has  not  been  demonetised  and  is  still  legal  tender  for  payiniQXLt«u 
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The  circalation  is  estimated  at  20,000,0001.  to  22,500,0002.,  of  which  12,. 
500,000^.  is  at  the  Bank  of  the  Empire. 

The  new  silver  reichsmark  is  legal  tender  only  up  to  20  marks. 

(t)  The  Oovernment  accepts  payment  in  silver  to  any  amount. 

(j)  No  inconvenience  has  resulted  from  the  regulations  for  the  circa- 
lation of  silver. 

K.  B. — ^20  marks  taken  as  =12. 


(a)  The  amount  of  gold  in  Holland  and  the  Dutch  Colonies  is  as 
follows : 

HOLLAND.  D  UTCJS  EAST  INDIES.  . 

With  the  NetherlandB  Bank.  £3, 182, 333     With  the  bank  of  Java £449,000 

In  circulation 2,004,670 

The  amount  at  the  banks  is  made  up  of-~ 

Dutch  coin £1,967,916      £372,500 

Bars 13,464 

Foreign  coin 1,200,962      74,833 

{b)  The  silver  coined  amounts  to — 

With  the  NetherlandB  Bank .  £6, 822, 330     With  the  Bank  of  Java £2, 773^  080 

In  circulation 4, 204, 080        (Circulation  unknown.) 

Foreign  coin Nil. 

(c)  The  paper  in  circulation  amounts  to— 

Bank  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Java £4,148,750 

Netherlands  Bank £15,760,400     Bank  of  Surinam 96,280 

Cura^oa 12, 375 

(Not  exchangeable  for  cash.) 

Fotes  issued  by  the  Government  1,250,000?.,  of  which  usually  26,0001. 
to  50,000{.  are  out  of  circulation  in  the  hands  of  the  bank. 

8d/d  drafts  (average  amount)  issued  by  the  Ketherlands  Bank, 
£83,330;  Bank  of  Java,  £54,160. 

(d)  Answered  by  the  preceding. 

(e)  The  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  is  1 — ^15|;  the  value  of  gold 
represented  by  the  fl.  10  piece  is  6.(»48  grammes  "  fine,"  and  of  the  silver 
fl.  1  piece,  9.45  grammes,  t.e.,  a  ratio  of  1 :15f  • 

(/)  No. 

{g)  The  coinage  of  silver  for  account  of  the  public  is  entirely  stopped. 
The  Government  only  coins  small  money,  and  frequently  remelts  pieces 
of  fl.  2.50  and  fl.  1  into  smaller  coins. 

(h)  Silver  is  legal  tender  to  any  amount. 

{%)  Yes. 

{j)  Ko;  only  in  view  of  the  difficulties  which  might  arise  should  the 
whole  stock  of  gold  be  exported,  the  Government  is,  by  a  special  law, 
empowered  to  demonetise  2,0S3,350Z.  in  silver  as  soon  as  the  stock  of 
gold  in  the  Ketherlands  Bank  becomes  reduced  to  416,6502. 

N.  B. — ^12  gulden  taken  as  =1L 
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(a)  The  gold  held  by  the  issue  banks  amounts  to  about  2,680,000Z. 

(b)  The  coined  silver  held  by  the  issue  banks  is  about  902,0002. 
Ic)  The  amount  in  bank  notes  is  about  6,80O,0O0Z. 

(d)  The  gold  in  circulation  is  almost  nil. 
(6)  The  ratio  is  1  to  15^. 

(/)  to  {j)  The  same  applies  as  for  the  other  countries  of  the  Latin 
Union. 
K  B.— Fr.  25  taken  as=12. 


(a)  The  stock  of  gold  is : 

Coin  in  TreMnry £33,227,050 

BnUion  in  Treaenry 15,625,240 

Held  by  national  banks,  priyate  banks,  and  indiyidnals 82, 250, 440 

The  latter  amount  is  only  an  estimate.  Accurate  figures  can  only  be 
procuored  for  the  holdings  of  the  national  banks,  which,  on  1st  October^ 
1892,  amounted  to  19,004,4002.  in  gold  coin,  exclusive  of  14,200,0002.  in 
gold  certificates. 

{b)  The  amount  of  coined  silver  on  1st  November,  1892,  was: 

Standard  silyer  doUars £83,282,570 

SmaUer  money 15,497,000 

98, 779, 570 

Of  which  the  Treasury  holds: 

Standard  filver  dollars £70,948,080 

Smaller  money 2,299,930 

73,248,000 

In  circulation: 

Standard  silver  dollar? £12,334,490 

Smaller  money 13,197,080 

25, 581, 570 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  in  the  Treasury  sUver  bullion,  17,874,4302. 
(o)  Paper  currency  on  1st  November,  1892,  was  as  follows: 


Gold  certiflcAtes 

SiWer  certiflcates 

Tresmvaev  noteB  (act  14th  July,  1890)  againat  Bilver  porohases 

United  StatM  notci*. ''greenhaoks'^ 

CnrrencY  certiflcates,  ''greenbaoka" 

National  iMuik  notea 

Totak 


iMued. 


£28,687,470 
05, 870, 000 
23.322,250 
08, 836. 200 
2,222,000 
34,486,430 


223,424,410 


In  the 
Traaanry. 


«4, 636, 660 
4fi9,650 
408,760 

3,020,160 
112,000 

1,441,600 


0,078,780 


Inoircii- 
lation. 


£34,061,070 
64^910,600 
22,913,480 
66,416,050 
2,110,000 
83, 044, 800 


213,445,900 


(d)  There  is  practically  very  little  gold  in  circulation,  although,  as 
stated  in  answer  to  question  (a),  there  exists  an  estimated  amount  of 
82,250,440^  with  national  and  private  banks  and  individuals,  apart 
from  the  stock  in  the  Treasury. 

(e)  The  ratio  is  1  to  15.9833,  usually  given  as  1  to  16. 
(/)  Directly,  no;  indirectly,  yes. 

S.  Mis.  23 34 
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It  lias,  SO  far,  been  the  established  policy  of  the  Treasury  to  redeem 
in  gold,  if  desired,  the  United  States  notes,  ^<  Greenbacks,"  as  well  a^ 
the  Treasury  notes  (act  of  1890),  although  it  is  optional  with  the  Treas- 
ury to  redeem  those  notes  in  silver.  There  being  no  distinction  in 
trade  between  the  various  kinds  of  paper  currency,  it  has,  so  far,  not 
beeu  difficult  to  exchange  silver  certificates  and  national-bank  notes 
for  either  gold  certificates,  Treasury  notes  of  1890,  or  "  Greenbacks," 
with  which  gold  can  be  obtained  from  the  Treasury. 

(g)  The  act  of  14th  July,  1890  (called  the  Sherman  law),  provides  for 
the  purchase  by  the  Treasury  of  4^  million  oz.  silver  per  month,  in  pay- 
ment of  which  the  so-called  "  Treasury  notes  of  1890  ^  are  issued.  This 
is  the  present  limit  for  the  increase  of  the  currency  based  on  edlver. 

{h)  Silver  dollars  are  legal  tender  for  any  amount;  the  fractional 
silver  coin  only  up  to  the  amount  of  $10. 

(t)  Silver  certificates  are  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  publio 
dues,  but  are  not  legal  tender  for  other  purposes.  However,  as  the 
underlying  silver  doflars  are  legal  tender,  the  certificates  have  prac- 
tically the  same  character. 

{j)  'So.  The  Treasury  has  been  very  carefrQ  not  to  create  any  doubt 
as  to  the  continuance  of  its  policy  to  maintain  the  parity  between  gold 
and  silver,  and  it  has  readily  paid  in  gold  whenever  a  demand  for  it 
has  been  made. 

K.  B.— 95  taken  as =11. 


OA.NA.T>A^ 


(a)  The  stock  of  gold  on  30th  September^  1892,  was  about  2,400,0001 
{b)  The  circulation  of  Canadian  silver  com  is  estimated  at  800,OOOL, 

besides  which  American  silver  coins  are  circulating  to  a  considerable 

extent, 
(o)  The  aggregate  amount  of  paper  currency  ii 


iBsued  by  the  chartered  banks £7,000,000 

Issued bythe  treasury 8,700,000 

Of  the  latter  sum  about  two-thirds  is  held  by  the  banks.  The  char- 
tered banks  are  authorized  by  law  to  issue  notes  up  to  the  amount  of 
their  paid-up  capital,  which  aggregates  12,330,0002. 

(d)  There  is  but  little  gold  in  circulation,  all  of  it  American  coins. 

(e)  The  ratio  is  the  same  as  in  England. 

{/)  Silver  is  not  convertible  into  gold,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

{g}  The  coinage  of  silver  is  limited  to  the  amount  deemed  necessary 
by  Government  to  supply  the  demand  for  fractional  currency;  the  coin- 
age since  1870  amounts  to  about  800,000L 

(A)  Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  the  amount  of  $10. 

(i)  It  is  accepts  by  Government  for  taxes  in  moderate  amounts,  i. «., 
the  Goveroment  accepts  it  to  a  somewhat  larger  extent  than  the  legal 
limit. 

(j)  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  American  silver  circulating  in 
Canada  at  par,  in  spite  of  a  Government  proclamation  (of  1870)  declar- 
ing American  silver  coin  legal  tender  to  ^e  extent  of  $10,  but  only  at 
80  cents  per  dollar* 

K.  B.— $5  taken  as  =  IL 
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CURBEDSrCY  OF  THE  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

RAPPORT  DE  L'OR  1  L'ARGENT. 

La  recherche  du  rapport  de  Tor  ^  Pargent  dans  les  pays  qui  traitent 
les  m^tanx  pr^eieux  comme  en  France  an  titre  parfait  de  ^^%  est  tr^s 
8im]>Ie.  On  n'a  qu'd*  diviser  le  prix  da  kilog.  d'or  fin,  soit  3,444.44  tr. 
fixe,  par  le  prix  du  kilog.  d'argent  fin. 

En  Angleterre  le  calcul  est  plus  compIiqu6;  attenda  que  I'or  se  traite 
au  titre  pe  0.916§  et  I'argent  ^  0.925. 

Rapport  de  Por  d.  Pargent,  de  1856  ik  1891: 


1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861, 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865 

1866. 

1867 


15.2 

1868 

15.1 

1869 

15.2 

1870 

15.1 

1871 

15.1 

1872 

15.4 

1873 

15.2 

1874 

15.5 

1875 

15.2 

1876 

15.5 

1877 

15.8 

1878 

15.5 

1879 

15.5 

1880 

15.4 

1881 

15.5 

1882 

15.4 

1883 

15.5 

1884 

15.8 

1885 

15.7 

1886 

16.5 

1887 

17.7 

1888 

17.1 

1889 

18.0 

1890 

18.2 

1891 

17.9 
18.2 
17.6 
18.7 
19.0 
19.3 
20.7 
21.0 
21.8 
22.1 
19.8 
20.9 


EvaluaHon  de  Var  et  de  Vargeni  (monnaiee  et  lingoU)  dan$  le  monde,  d  fin  1891, 


Italie 

Bel^qne 

Suisse 

Oranrie  Bretagne 

Allemagne 

Autriche-Hongrie 

Buftsie 

Etote-Unia 

Hollande  et  ColoniM 

Etats  ScandinavM 

Canada... 

Auatralie! 

Cap  de  Bonne  BapAranoe 

Bgypte 

TnTqaie,  Eapagne,  Qtrho^^  Bonmanie, 
Portugal,  Japon,  Perse,  etc., etc .... 


Or. 


liom 

franei, 

8,938 

485 

278 

90 

2,400 

8,120 

136 

1,520 

8,490 

140 

138 

80 

550 

170 

665 

1,500 


18,700 


Argent. 


liom 

franea. 

8.496 

263 

800 

90 

650 

1«105 

500 

210 

2,782 

872 

53 

80 

40 

16 

80 

•9,970 


19,045 


Observations. 


*  Dana  oe  obiffre  la  Chine  et  les  Inde« 
Anglaiscs  flgarent  respectivement 
nonr  8,750  millions  et  4  milliards  de 
fcs.  (ces  eslimations  ne  penvent 
dtre  qn'approximatives). 

Dans  oette  nomenclature,  les  pays  4 
double  Atalon  repr6sentent  60%  da 
stock  d'or  et  40%  da  stock  d'argent. 
Les  pays  4  6ta1on  d'or  45%  da  stock 
d'or  et  15%  da  stock  d'argent.  Bn 
fin,  les  pays  46  talon  d'arsent  5%  da 
stock  ^ox  at  45%  da  stock  d'argent. 


*La  drcalation  dea  billets  est  donn6e  dAdaotion  faite  dea  rtoenres  mfitaUiqaea  qai  en  r^r6sent  imt 
oortaine  partie,  ceoi  poor  driter  an  doable  emploL 

dreulatian  nUtalUqiie  et  hillete  $an$  eouveriure  dee  paye  euivanU,  au  SI  D^oembre,  189U 

[Bn  millions  de  finmos.]  j 


Nomendataze  de«  etsts. 


France 

Italie 

Belgique 

Suisse 

6r6ce 

Allemiwne 

Hollande  et  Colonies 
Union  Scandinare . . 

EUUUnia 

Canada. 


Or. 


Ala 
banqae 

etau 
tr^sor. 


1,388 


Dans  la 

eiroola- 

tion. 


8,600 


485 

68     I       210 
90 
40 


970 
84 
117.4 


2,150 
56.7 
20 


8,489 
80 


Argent. 


Ala 
banqae. 


1,255 


Dans  la 

circola* 

tion. 


85 


265 


2,240 

253 

I 

90 

16 

1,106 

872 

52.6 
S,782 

30 


Billeto 

de 

banqne 

Bronae. 

sans 

ooaver- 

ture  M6- 

talliqae.* 

65 

572 

75 

621 

«. 

280 

^m. 

60 

4 

80 

71 

412.6 

4 

174 

2.7 

148 

93.6 

894.4 

.» 

I      l«i 

Billets 
d'Btat. 


226 


150 
81.6 

1,^4 
1^ 
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Circulation  m^tallique  ei  hilleU  sans  convertnre  des  pays  suivants,  au  SI  Decembre^  1891- 

Continued. 


Nomenclature  des  etats. 


France 

Italie 

B^lgique 

Buisso 

Gr6ce 

Alleniainie 

Hollandtt  ct  colonies 
Union  SScanUiuave  4. 

Stats  Uuia 

Canada 


Circnlation  par  t6te  d'habitant. 


Or. 


JEnfranew. 

103.00 
16.20 
45.20 
29. 
18.15 

•62. 40 
81.25 
15.25 
54.50 
15.70 


Argent. 


En  frane*. 
92. 

8.40 
48.75 
29. 

7.25 
22.12 
82.65 

5.85 
43.45 

5.90 


Bronze. 


En  franet. 
1.70 
2.50 


1.80 
L42 
0.88 
0.30 
1.46 


Billets 

Don 

converts. 


En  francs. 
15. 

28.20 
45.50 
19.35 
36.35 
11.25 
45.66 
15.90 
84.04 
43.13 


Popnlation. 


Circnlation 
totals. 


38, 000, 000 

30, 000,  000 
6,  150,  000 
3,100.000 
2.  '^00,  000 

50, 000.  OIK) 
4,500,000 
9, 030, 000 

61,000.000 
5, 100, 000 


8,070 
1,660 

858 

340 

140 
4.859.5 

7212 

»49.6 
8,543.6 

330 


Question  F. — I/argent  est-il  convertible  en  or  directement  ou  indi- 
recteinentl 

En  r^gle  g6n6rale,  tons  les  gouvernements  sont  tenus  de  recevoir 
et  d'^changer  contre  de  Tor  les  monnaies  d'argent  frappe^s  et 
^mises  par  eux. 

II  va  de  soi,  qu'en  fait  cette  r^gle  devient  inapplicable,  lorBque, 
comme  en  Espagne,  en  Portugal,  et  mAme  en  It^ilie,  les  monnaies 
d'or  sont  extr^memeut  rares.  Les  caisses  piibliques  doivent  rece- 
voir les  pieces  d'argent  sans  limitation  de  quantity.  En  Bassie 
cependant  les  droits  de  douanes  sont  payables  en  or  ou  en  coupons 
libelles  payables  en  or. 

Note. — ^En  France  la  Banque  de  France  a  le  droit  de  refuser  de 
Tor  contre  des  6cii8,  et  a  le  droit  de  payer  ses  billets  en  ^cus.  Dans 
la  pratique  il  n^y  a  pasd'inconv^nientpourla  circulation  int^rieure. 
Tor  6tant  suffisamment  abondant  dans  le  public,  et  les  r^gleraents 
se  faisant  au  moyen  des  billets  de  banque  qu'on  pr^f&re  aox 
espfeces. 

En  Fapange,  en  Italie^  en  Ordce,  et  m^me  en  Suisse.  I'^bangedes 
billets  et  des  monnaies  d'argent  contre  des  lOonnaies  d'or  estrdevena 
impossible  par  suite  de  la  raret^  de  ce  m6tal. 

Oomme  nous  I'avons  dit  d'autre  part,  les  6cus  de  5  francs  ont 
force  lib^ratoire  en  France,  mais  dans  la  pratique  on  s'en  sert  peu 
ou  pas  pour  des  paiements  de  quelque  importance,  le  public  les 
trouvant  trop  lourds  et  trop  encombrants. 

En  Belgique,  I'or  est  relativement  plus  abondant  que  dans  les 
autres  pays  de  TUnion,  la  France  except^e.  On  pent  done  se  pro- 
curer de  ce  m6tal  sans  de  trop  grandes  difficulties.  Mais  le  moyen 
circulant  par  excellence,  c'est  le  billet  de  banque.  O'est  en  Belgique 
que  les  billets  sans  couverture  m6tallique  sont  proportionnellement 
le  plus  abondants  (45.50  fr.  par  tlte  d'habitant)  contre  36.35  fir., 
28.20  &.,  19.35  fr.,  et  15  fr.,  pour  les  autres  pays  de  I'TJuion  LatLne. 
Question  G, — Comment  la  frappe  de  I'argent  est-elle  limit^et 

Pour  I'lJnion  Latine,  la  frappe  de  la  pi^ce  d'argent  de  5  fr.  est 
suspendue.  Pour  les  pieces  d'argent  de  2  fr.,  1  fr.,  O.W  c,  et  0.20  c, 
cbaque  Etat  de  PUnion  ne  pent  en  6mettre  que  pour  une  valeur 
correspondant  d>  6  fr.  par  habitants  Pour  I'Allemagne,  la  quantity 
totale  des  monnaies  d'argent  ne  pent  d6passer  10  marcs  par  habit- 
ant. En  Hollande  la  fabrication  des  monnaies  courantes  d'argent 
est  suspendue. 

Aux  Etats  Unis,  une  loi  du  14  Juillet  1890  autorise  le  secretaire 
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du  Tr^sor  4  acheter  cbaque  moise  des  lingots  d'argent  jusqu'^  con- 
currence de  4,500,000  ouces  (5,250,000$)  environ,  pour  lea  trans- 
former en  monnaies  d'argent. 

Pour  TAngleterre,  TUnion   Scandinave,  and  le  Canada,  nous 

n'avons  pu  trouver  aucune  limite  k  la  frappe  des  monnaies  d'argent, 

qui  est  faite  dans  ces  divers  pays  pour  le  coxnpte  du  Gouverne- 

nient. 

Question  M. — I/argent  est-il  admisl6galementdans  les  paiements,  et 

jusqu'^  quel  montantt 

Pour  rUnion  Latine,  la  pi^ce  d'argent  de  5  fr.  a  force  lib^ratoire 
pour  n'importe  quelle  somme  dans  (u^acun  des  pays  oil  eUe  a  6t6 
6mise. 

I«es  pieces  de  5  fr.  des  pays  de  rUnion  Latine  doivent  6tre  accei>- 
t^es  des  caisses  publiques  de  cliacun  des  pays  de  rUnion.  I/ac- 
ceptation  est  facultative  pour  les  particuliers  en  France  et  en  Bel- 
gique;  obligatoire  en  Italic,  en  Suisse  et  en  Qr^ce.  En  France  le 
public  est  tenu  d'accepter  les  pieces  firancaises  divisionnalres  d'ar- 
gent jusqu'^  concurrence  de  50  fr.  pour  cnaque  paiement. 

L'acceptation  des  pieces  d'argent  divisionnaires  de  ITTnion  Latine 
est  facultative  pour  les  particuliers  en  France  et  en  Belgique,  mais 
obligatoire  pour  les  caisses  publiques  de  ces  mgmes  6tats  ju^qu'i 
concurrence  de  lOQ  fr.  Ge^  pieces  out  cours  l^gal  en  Italie,  en 
Suisse  et  en  Gr^ce. 

Dans  les  pays  de  I'TInion  Scandinave,  on  est  tenu  d'accepter  en 
payement  dans  le  comnterqe,  jusqu'^  20  couronnes  en  pieces  divi- 
sionnaires d'argent  de  1  et  2  couronnes,  et  jusqu'&  6  cooronnes 
seulemeut  en  petite  monnaie  d'argent. 

JEiU  Allemagne,  on  doit  accepter  les  monnaies  divisionnaires  d'ar- 
gent jusqu'4  concurrence  de  20  marcs. 

En  Hollande,  les  monnaies  courantes  d'argent  dont  la  frappe  est 
suspendue  (2^,  1,  et  ^  florins)  out,  coinme  I'or,  plein  pouvoir  lib6- 
ratoire.  Les  monnaies  d'appoint  en  argent  de  0.25  et  au  dessous 
n'ont  force  lib^ratoire  que  jusqu'^  10  florins.  Le  syst^me  mon^taire 
de  la  m^tropole  s'applique  aux  colonies  n^erlandaises. 

Au  Canada,  les  monnaies  d'argent  ne  soAt  l^galement  adipises 
dans  un  paiement  que  jusqu'^  concurrence  de  10  dollars. 

-^ux  Etats-Unis  d'Am^rique,  le  dollar  d'argent  frapp6  en  vertu 
de  la  loi  du  2d  F^vrier  1878  est  4talon  l^gal,  et  a  force  lib6ratoire 
pour  n'importe  quelle  somme. 

Les  pieces  d'argent  moindres  que  le  dollar  ne  peuvent  exc^der 
la  somme  de  10  dollars  dans  un  paiement. 

Question  L — Uargent  est-il  accepts  par  les  Gouvemements  en  paie- 
ment des  taxes! 

Nous  avons  r^pondu  ^  cette  question  par  la  r6ponse  faite  h  la 
Question  F. 

Question  J. — A  la  suite  des  conventions  qui  r^gissent  I'Union  Latine, 
est-il  survcnu  des  inconv^uients  et  des  diflBcult^s,  et  quels  sont-ils! 

L'Union  Latine  a  6t^  fondee  le  23  D<!?cembre  1865,  par  la  France, 
I'ltalie,  la  Belgique  et  la  Suisse,  sur  la  base  du  double  ^talon  a*^^ec 
frappe  libre  des  deux  m^taux.  A  cette  6poque  et  jusqu'en  1873 
aucun  inconvenient  s6rleux  ne  surgit;  mais  dans  le  cours  de  cette 
derni^re  ann^e,  I'argent^  qui  jusqu'alors  avait  conserve  son  rapport 
de  15.4  k  1,  baisse  sensiblement  sur  le  march^  de  Londres.  Tout 
le  monde  vent  mettre  ^  profit  cette  depreciation  du  metal  blanc,  et 
frappe  le  plus  de  pitees  possibles.    Les  monnaies  de  Paris  et  da 
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Braxelles  ne  peavent  safflre  aox  demandes.  La  premiere  livre  154, 
la  seconde  111  millions  de  francs  k  la  circulation,  Fltalie  en  frappe 
de  son  c5t4  pour  42  millions.  L'ann^e  snivante  se  caract6rise  par 
I'adoption  da  syst^me  defi  contingents.  On  vent  limiter  ces  Amis- 
sions Anormes,  et  Ton  fixe  le  chif&e  total  ^  frapper  ^  132  millions— 
60  millions  d,  la  France,  60  mUlions  &  I'ltalie,  et  12  millions  ^  te 
Belgique.  Le  m^tal  blanc  continue  &  baisser.  Pour  I'ann^e  1875 
et  contingent  est  hx6  ^  145  millions — 75  millions  pour  la  France, 
50  millions  pour  I'ltalie,  15  millions  pour  la  Belgique,  5  miUions 
pour  la  Gr^e.    Le  prix  de  I'argent  descend  toujours. 

£n  1876,  on  restreint  la  frappe,  le  contingent  n'est  plus  que  de 
112.8  millions — 54  millions  pour  la  France,  36  millions  pour  I'ltalie, 
10.8  millions  pour  la  Belgique,  et  12  millions  pour  la  Gr^ee.  L» 
march6  de  I'argent  est  de  plus  en  plus  mauvais;  on  descend  jusqn'4 
46|^.  ^  Londres,  soit  une  marge  de  23%  ^  la  frappe. 

En  1877,  d6croissance  du  contingent  qui  se  trouve  r^duit  ^  52.2 
millions,  mais  seules  la  France  et  I'ltalie  en  frappent  pour  35 
millions. 

Pour  1878  et  1879,  il  n'y  a  que  I'ltalie  qui,  ayant  reju  I'autorisa- 
tion  k  titre  exceptionnel,  fait  fabriquer  pour  9  et  2K)  millions  de 
pieces  de  5  lire.  Pendant  cette  demi^re  p^riode,  la  Suisse  n'a  frapp^ 
que  x>our  8  millions  de  francs  en  pieces  de  5  francs. 

En  1878,  la  Conference  Mon^taire  se  r^unit,  et  proroge  la  conven- 
tion  jusqu'au  1  Janvier,  1886,  sans  y  apporter  d'autre  modification 
que  la  suspension  complete  de  la  frappe  des  pieces  de  5  francs.  A 
cette  conference  la  question  de  la  liquidation,  c'est-^-dire  du  retour 
des  pieces  dans  le  pays  d'origine,  fut  k  peine  effleur^e. 

A  la  Conference  de  1885,  les  repr^sentants  du  Gouvemement 
Fran9ais  demand^rent  cat^goriquemeut  comme  condition  sine  quft 
non,  que  la  clause  de  la  liquidation  f&t  ins^r^e  dans  le  nouvel  ar- 
rangement. A  la  suite  de  discussions  nombreuses,  la  Belgique 
refusa  d'abord  de  souscrire  k  la  nouvelle  convention,  puis  accepta 
un  arrangement  special  qui  devint  la  based'une  nouvelle  convention. 
La  clause  de  liquidation  y  fut  ins^r^e,  mais,  an  lieu  d'un  r^glement 
bien  net,  on  ne  sp6cifia  qu'uue  conception  assez  confuse  qui  sera 
d'une  execution  bien  difl&cile,  lors  de  la  dissolution  de  I'Union. 

Si,  jusqu'di  ce  jour,  aucune  difficult^  s^rieuse  ne  s'est  mauifest^e; 
11  pent  ne  pas  en  ^tre  de  m^me  par  la  suite.  On  doit  se  demander 
en  efiet  comment  s'y  prendra  I'ltalie,  dont  nous  poss^dons  plus  de 
300,000,000  d'argent,  pour  nous  rembouraer  pareille  somme  en  or. 
De  m^me  la  Belgique,  dont  la  monnaie  d'argent  s'^l&ve  chez  nous 
ik  250  millions  de  francs.  D'apr^s  les  termes  de  la  Oonventionf 
relatifs  k  la  clause  de  liquidation,  les  pays  contractants  ne  sont 
tenus  an  remboursement  en  or  de  leurs  pikses  de  5  fr.  d'argent  que 
jusqu'^  concurrence  de  la  moiti6  du  solde  d^biteur.  L'autre  moitii 
doit  6tre  repatri^e  par  la  voie  du  commerce  et  des  changes. 

En  presence  de  la  depreciation  continue  du  m6tal  blanc,  et  dans 
le  cas  oh  la  convention  mon6taire  continuerait  k  6tre  prorogue 
d'ann^e  en  ann6e,  nous  pensons  qu'une  revision  de  la  clause  de 
liquidation  s'impose  d'une  £Ei>9on  imperieuse. 
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[INFOIUUTIOH  FBOM  TABIOUS  SOUBCIS.) 

(Xztnott  from  the  reporte  of  the  deputy  maater  of  the  mint.] 
7alu§  of  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  Atutrian  and  Hungarian  minie. 

GOLD. 


1880« 

1881. 

1882. 

1883.. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

1890. 

1891. 


4  dncats 
(19.20  floriuB). 


/. 


tuut 
vWl, 

662, 
705, 
072, 
536, 
351, 
517, 
665, 
698, 
907, 
1.033. 


451.20 

422.40 

388.80 

672 

486.40 

782.40 

382.40 

670.40 

771.20 

948.80 

843.20 


Ducata  (4.8 
florins). 


/. 


2,288. 
1,871, 
1,061, 
1, 142, 
1.236. 
1,896, 
1, 670, 
1,482, 
1.606, 
1,794, 
1,558, 


985.60 

563.20 

467.20 

587.20 

644.80 

384 

664 

571.20 

982.40 

528 

008.20 


8  florin 
(8.10  florins 
or  20  franca). 


/. 


1,  v9v, 
3,392, 
2,6a3, 
3,039. 
8,606, 
3,663, 
8,793, 
3, 318, 
4,629, 
8, 016, 
8,220, 


397.60 
466.30 
068.30 
128.10 
402.60 
370.80 
545.00 
294.60 
430.00 
213.20 
373. 70 


4  florin 

(4.03  florins 

or  10  franca). 


/. 


81, 433. 36 
54,  067.  fiO 
63.119.25 
247,  256. 55 
413. 820. 90 
158,217.30 
157.310.10 
213,  947. 35 
100, 889. 55 
129,340.80 
174,421.35 


Total. 


6,102,897 
6, 036. 267. 78 
5. 870, 519. 40 
5,413,043.66 
5.101,643.86 
5,792,444.70 
5, 568, 754. 60 
5,538,902.40 
5, 700, 483. 55 
6, 836, 074. 05 
6,848,080.80 
6.986,641.45 


*  Partioulara  not  given. 


SELYEB. 


Yean. 


1880* 

1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1881. 


Trade  dollar 

(Maria 

Tberesa 

2.10483 

florin). 


/. 


837, 
172, 
648, 

3, 110, 

2,919, 
634. 

8, 175. 

2,340. 

1,522, 
985, 
848, 


743. 12 
591.88 
990.76 
648.89 
170.27 
856.84 
928.  U 
150.46 
002.88 
165.88 
822.74 


2  florin. 


/. 


182, 074 
241,542 
139.158 
164,062 
166,202 
185,976 
234,998 
146,900 
293,886 
207,360 
284,702 


Fiorina. 


/. 


21,622.494 
7, 373, 446 

18, 076, 730 
6, 024,  &50 
6, 063,  624 
8,275.501 
7, 714, 296 
8, 413,  406 
7,026,934 
6, 185, 678 
6.768,813 


Subsidiary 
coinage  10 
kreutzera. 


'69,862 


1,038,004 
466, 106, 20 


402, 568. 90 
543,924.80 
551,906 
624, 116. 20 
665,137.40 


TotaL 


/ 

17, 311, 

22,212, 

7, 787, 

13, 864. 

10, 337, 

8,605, 

9,096. 

11, 527, 

11,444, 

9,394, 

8,002, 

7.018, 


482 

173.13 

579.88 

878. 76 

564.80 

102.47 

333.84 

791. 01 

880.26 

728.88 

320.08 

475.14 


*  Partioulara  not  given. 


1879. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1878,  and  the  first  quarter  of  1879,  the  im< 
ports  of  silver  into  Austria-Hungary  were  very  large,  and  as  the  low 
price  of  the  metal  made  it  a  profitable  transaction  to  send  it  to  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  mints  for  coinage,  private  persons  availed 
themselves  to  a  very  large  extent  of  the  facilities  offered  for  the  con- 
version of  bullion  into  coin.  In  March,  1879,  the  Government  found  it 
necessary  to  prohibit  further  coinage  on  private  account,  and  from  that 
date  to  the  end  of  the  year  coinage  for  the  state  only  wan  executed. 
By  the  31st  of  December  last  the  silver  coinage  of  the  Vienna  mint 
alone  had  reached  4,800,000Z.,  and  as  between  August,  1878,  and  No- 
vember, 1879,  2,000,000i.  in  oM  silver  coin  had  returned  to  the  country, 
the  silver  circulation  had  increased  by  nearly  7,000,000i. 
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1880- 

The  coinage  at  the  mints  of  Vienna  and  EIremnitz  daring  the  year 
has  not  been  large.  The  value  of  the  gold  coinage  at  both  mints  was 
6,102,397  florins,  and  the  number  of  pieces  struck  746,750,  of  which  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  consisted  of  ducats  (of  the  value  of  4,8  florins) 
and  8-florin  pieces.  The  value  of  the  sQver  coinage  was  17,311,482 
florins,  and  the  number  of  pieces  struck  27,052,424.  Of  these,  15,836,000 
were  subsidiary  pieces  of  the  value  of  10  kreutzers,  and  the  remainder 
consisted  of  10,319,242  florins  and  a  few  2-florin  pieces,  and  dollars  for 
the  eastern  trade  bearing  the  efiQgy  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and 
the  date  of  1780. 


The  10-kreutzer  pieces  struck  at  Vienna  were  not  a  new  coinage,  20- 
kreutzer  pieces,  of  the  same  nominal  value,  having  been  withdrawn 
from  circulation  as  being  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  public 
The  total  amount  of  divisional  coinage  authorized  by  law  therefore 
remains  unaltered. 


1887. 


The  10-kreutzer  pieces,  as  in  1885  and  former  years,  were  struck  from 
20  and  10-kreutzer  pieces  withdrawn  from  circulation. 


No  coinage  of  subsidiary  silver  was  executed  at  either  mint,  except 
a  re-coinage  of  10-kreutzer  pieces  from  coins  withdrawn  from  circola- 
tioiu 


The  10-kreutzer  pieces  coined  at  Vienna  were,  as  in  former  years, 
struck  from  subsidiary  silver  coin  which  had  been  withdrawn  from 
circulation  as  no  longer  current. 


isoo. 

There  was  no  addition  during  the  year  to  the  subsidiary  silver  ctu> 
rency,  the  10-kreutzer  pieces  struck  at  Vienna  having  been  re-coined 
from  worn  20  and  10-kreutzer  pieces  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

isox. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  commissions  have  been 
nominated  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Governments  to  inquire  into  the 
monetary  system  of  the  empire,  and  the  following  questions  have  been 
submitted  to  them: 

1.  What  monetary  standard  should  be  adopted! 

2.  If  the  gold  standard  is  adopted  could  a  certain  amount  of  silver 
be  admitted  into  the  circulation  as  current  money,  and,  if  so,  what 
should  be  the  proportion  of  it! 

3.  Under  what  conditions  might  State  notes,  not  bearing  interest,  be 
issued  which  should  not  be  a  forced  currency  aud  should  be  always  ex- 
changeable for  specie! 

4.  What  relation  should  be  established  betweed  gold  and  the  present 
florin! 

5.  What  monetary  unit  should  be  adopted! 
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Both  commissions  have  reported  in  &voiit  of  a  single  gold  stand- 
ard, and  it  is  believed  that  bills  anthorising  all  the  arrangements  nec- 
essary for  a  complete  reform  of  the  currency  will  be  passed  by  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  legislatures  before  the  end  of  the  present 
month  (May,  1892). 

Duriug  the  year  1891  steps  were  taken  by  the  Governments  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  to  settle  the  conditions  under  which  Aus- 
trian vereinsthalers  should  be  withdrawn  from  circulation.  These 
coins  were  originally  issued  in  1858,  in  pursuance  of  a  convention  be- 
cween  Austria  and  the  States  of  the  German  Zollverein,  which  decided 
that,  in  order  to  facilitate  commercial  transactions  between  the  States, 
chalers  and  double-thalers  should  be  issued  having  currency  through- 
out the  countries  of  the  UnioiL  The  coinage  was  executed  at  the  Aus- 
crian  mints  of  Yienna,  Milan,  Venice,  Ejremnitz,  and  Karlsburg,  and 
was  continued  for  10  years  to  the  13th  June,  1867,  when  Austria  left 
the  German  Monetary  Union.  During  this  period  a  sum  of  31,060,321 
thaiers  was.struck  in  single  thalers,  and  55,528  thalers  in  double  tha- 
lers,  or  a  total  of  31,115,849  thalers.  As  it  was  probable  that  these 
coins  would,  before  long,  cease  to  form  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
currency,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  circulated  in  Germany,  a  bill 
was  presented  to  the  German  Legislature  in  November  last,  winch  has 
since  become  law,  providing  for  their  withdrawal  at  the  expense  of  the 
empire,  and  ai  the  established  rate  of  exchange  for  thalers,  namely, 
three  marks  per  thaler.  It  was  believed  that,  after  making  allowance 
for  the  amouiJiiiib  which  have  been  lost  and  melted,  and  have  otherwise 
disappeared  from  circulation,  the  sum  to  be  withdrawn  would  be  equiV' 
alent  to  about  76,000,000  marks.  In  February  last  a  bill  was  laid 
before  the  Austrian  Chamber  of  Deputies  authorising  the  demonetisa- 
tion of  the  vereinsthalex*,  and  by  an  agreement  between  the  German 
and  Austro-Hungarian  Governments  it  was  decided  that  the  latter 
should  receive  back  ^  millions  of  these  coins,  in  three  equal  instal- 
ments, on  the  1st  of  April,  1892, 1893,  and  1894.  This  sum  may  be 
taken  to  represent  about  one  third  of  the  total  amount  in  circulation. 

TrcmslaHon  of  the  speech  of  the  Austrian  finance  minister.  Dr.  Stdnbaehy 
in  the  House  of  Delegates  (lovo^'  liouse)^  129th  sitting  of  the  XI  session^ 
14th  May,  1892. 

[OiBoial  Shorthand  Bi^^rts,  pp.  5028-5031.] 

Honorable  House:  Empowered  by  sovereign  authority,  I  have  the 
honour  to  submit,  for  the  constitutionax  treatment  of  your  honourable 
House,  some  legislative  proposals  for  ILe  better  regulation  of  our  cur- 
rency, and  for  the  conversion  of  certain  uttegories  of  the  national  debt. 
(*SVtf  Appendix,  436.) 

Most  honourable  gentlemen,  I  am  sensible  of  a  certain  amount  of 
difficulty  in  my  task  of  thus  placing  befoie  you,  in  the  comparatively 
short  time  at  my  disposal,  proposals  for  measures  whose  great  impor- 
tance can  not  be  denied,  and  the  consider <ition  of  which  involves  an 
unusual  amount  of  difficulty. 

That  our  currency  does  stand  in  need  of  inform  is  a  fact,  most  hon- 
ourable gentlemen,  which  is  recognised  on  c*ll  sides,  and  it  is  a  very 
strange  thing  that,  so  long  as  this  reform  does  not  draw  nearer  towards 
realization,  there  is  always  great  enthusiasm  sh«  (wn  for  it.  The  moment, 
however,  that  the  matter  takes  any  tangible  form  doubts  begin  to  find 
expression,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the  thought  then  arises 
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that  it  would,  after  all,  perhaps  be  better  if  the  question  were  not  ap- 
proached at  all. 

This  is  followed  by  all  kinds  of  discussions  in  every  oonceivable 
quarter,  of  which  it  is  not  always  possible  absolutely  to  maintain  that 
they  quite  rise  to  the  height  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question  involved 
or  that  that  amount  of  understanding  of  the  facts  is  always  exhibited 
which  is  so  urgently  required  in  dealing  with  such  intricate  questions. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  a  large  part  of  our  nation  is  inspired 
with  that  phase  of  thought  which  I  would  characterize  in  a  word  as 
*•  monetary  fatalism," 

It  is  realized  that  the  existing  state  of  things  is  not  a  good  one,  and 
yet  there  is  the  feeling  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  apply  the  amending 
touch,  and  that,  after  all,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  let  those  things  con- 
tinue as  they  are;  and  indeed,  honourable  House,  it  is  not  altogeth^ 
surprising  that  it  should  be  so,  since,  if  you  will  call  to  mind  the  recent 
course  of  events  in  our  monetary  affairs,  you  will  recollect  that  sud- 
denly, without  any  one  having  done  anything  which  could  account 
for  it,  the  premium  on  our  silver  coinage  disappeared;  that  equally 
suddenly  and  without  anyone,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  government 
having  issued  them,  a  quantity  of  silver  guldens  made  their  way  into 
circulation  amongst  the  pubUc;  and  that  thereupon  certain  steps  were 
taken  by  the  government,  but  not  by  way  of  legislation^  these  steps 
being  more  or  less  of  a  provisional  character. 

Most  honorable  house,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  everything  will 
not  change  again  to-morrow,  and  that  we  shall  not  find  ourselves,  owing 
to  some  unexpected  events,  in  the  midst  of  quite  a  different  condition 
of  affairs!  I  do  not  believe,  most  honorable  house,  that  it  is  possible 
for  any  one  to  give  such  a  guarantee.  Just  as  are  all  other  states  in 
the  world,  so  also  we  are  bound  carefully  to  examine  the  conditions  of 
our  currency,  to  consider  it  in  detail  and  elucidate  what  it  is  that  we 
believe  must  be  done  in  this  regard  in  the  interest  of  all  concerned, 
and,  most  honorable  gentlemen,  it  is  from  a  sense  of  this  obligation 
that  have  sprung  the  proposals  now  before  you. 

We  must  arrive  at  a  firm  resolve  to  remove  every  disadvantage  under 
which  our  currency  is  now  suffering,  and  we  must  occupy  ourselves  in 
all  earnest  with  the  matter. 

Here  I  will  at  once  premise,  most  honourable  gentlemen,  that  this 
will  entail  some  sacrifices,  for  I  must  quite  openly  acknowledge  to  you 
that  the  measures  which  I  beg  to  submit  can  not  be  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully without  our  at  the  same  time  procuring  a  stock  of  gold,  and 
that,  gentlemen,  costs  money. 

It  is,  therefore,  conceivable  and  quite  comprehensive,  that  the  con- 
sideration of  these  problems  has  hitherto  been  avoided  so  long  as  the 
first  and  all-imi)ortant  care  was  to  do  away  with  the  deficit  in  the  nor- 
mal budget. 

So  soon,  however,  as  the  financial  position  of  a  state  has  improved,  as 
soon  as  the  latter  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  any  deficit  in  its  nor- 
mal budget,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  that  state  is  bound,  not  only  by  general 
considerations,  but  having  regard  to  the  weal  or  woe  of  its  subjects,  to 
devote  its  attention  to  these  currency  problems  and  to  endeavour  to 
solve  them.  It  is  in  view  of  this  fact,  namely,  that  the  removal  of  the 
deficit  must  inevitably  precede  the  actual  taking  in  hand  of  the  ques- 
tions now  before  us,  tliat  I  feel  it  my  duty  before  going  further  into 
the  consideration  of  these  matters  to  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to 
those,  namely,  my  respected  predecessor  in  office  (cheers  from  the  right}) 
who  attained  that  goal. 
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In  now  passing,  most  honourable  House,  to  the  actual  questions  at 
issue,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me,  within  the  time  at  my  disposal,  to 
deal  at  once  with  the  whole  of  the  points  involved.  I  must  reserve  for 
a  future  occasion  the  consideration  of  the  individual  details  of  the 
measures  proposed.  There  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities  for  that. 
The  matter  is  also  a  much  simpler  one  from  the  legislative  point  of 
view  than  was,  for  instance,  that  of  the  reform  of  taxation,  in  intro- 
ducing which  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  place  systematically  before  you, 
most  honourable  gentlemen,  the  several  provisions  contained  in  the 
bills.  That  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  case.  If  you  wiU  be  good 
enough  to  read  through  the  bills  now  before  you,  you  will  see  that  the 
measures  which  are  proposed  to-day  are  not  difficult  to  understand^ 
either  from  the  legislative  point  of  view  or  from  that  of  political  econ- 
omy. It  is  quite  clear  what  it  is  desired  to  attain  by  them.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  matter  lie  in  its  large  range  and  in  its  consequeuces. 

What  is  it  that  it  is  desired  to  attain!  Most  honourable  gentlemen, 
allow  me  to  tell  you  in  a  few  words.  The  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  get 
rid  of  the  aleatory  element  from  the  Austrian  monetary  legislation. 
That,  in  fact,  describes  in  a  word  what  our  task  is.  The  currency  is  to 
be  rendered  stable.  This  is  the  expression  which  I  have  already  em- 
ployed when,  on  a  previous  occasion,  I  had  the  honour,  shortly  after 
taking  office,  to  speak  on  the  currency  question  in  the  budget  com- 
mittee. 

To-day  I  can  only  repeat  the  same  statement. 

As  regards  the  disadvantages  which  now  result  from  this  aleatory 
element  in  the  currency  I  do  not  propose  to  say  more;  to  do  so  would  be 
a  work  of  supererogation.  You  all  know  well,  gentlemen,  what  these 
disadvantages  are.  I  would,  however,  draw  your  attention  to  one 
thing,  which  is  to  the  objective  observer  a  remarkable  symptom.  This 
aleatory  element  in  the  currency  has  penetrated  so  deeply  and  so  univer- 
sally amongst  the  community  that  people  speak  of  the  rise  and  fall  in  the 
value  of  money  as  of  something  quite  natural;  that,  gentlemen,  specu- 
lations are  founded  upon  it,  and  that  people  are  accustomed  to  justify 
legislation  which  has  for  its  object  to  bring  about  a  rise  or  fall  in  the 
value  of  money.  It  is  very  singular  that  this  conception  of  the  matter 
should  be  so  widespread  amongst  us.  And  yet,  honourable  House,  the 
idea  of  money  is,  after  all,  one  of  a  standanl  of  measure.  Surely,  if  it 
is  to  properly  fulfill  its  functions,  money  must  not  be  liable  to  become 
cheaper  or  dearer;  it  must  remain  constant  in  value.  Take  another 
standard  of  measure,  let  us  say  a  metre;  no  one  dreams  of  speculating 
on  the  probability  of  the  metre  being  longer  or  shorter;  it  would  be 
absurd  to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  money,  however,  such  is  with  us  the 
normal  state  of  affairs.  Surely,  gentlemen,  such  a  condition  of  things 
positively  cries  out  for  a  remedy. 

No  doubt  i  shall  be  told,  "  your  ideal  is  quite  correct,  but  its  attain- 
ment is  not  altogether  an  easy  matter,  indeed  it  may,  perhaps,  even  be 
said  to  be  an  impossibility,  and  the  metals  themselves  which  are  em- 
ployed as  .standards  of  value  are  liable  to  the  very  greatest  fluctua- 
tions." That  is,  unfortunately,  quite  true,  and,  if  you  place  that  fact 
in  the  front  rank,  you  will  recognise  at  once  that  therein  lies  the  chief 
difficulty  in  the  regulation  of  the  currency. 

And  so,  gentlemen,  let  us  say,  point-blank,  we  are  also  involved  in 
the  difficulties  which  result  from  the  enormous  fluctuations  in  the  rel- 
ative value  of  the  two  metals.  We  often  suffer  from  the  consequences 
of  the  constant  variations  in  the  price  of  silver,  which  price,  as  you 
know,  is  now  expressed  in  terms  of  gold.    I  will  not,  gentlemen,  in 
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this  regard  attempt  any  discussion  of  tbe  well-known  bimetallio  con- 
troversy, nor  do  I  believe  that  that  controversy — with  which,  in  all  its 
4etails,  the  leading  political  economists  in  the  world  have,  as  you  know, 
been  occupied  for  many  years,  and  which  has,  nevertheless,  never  yet 
been  decided — need  be  decided  here.  For  our  purposes  I  believe  it  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  so. 

But  we  have  a  task  before  us,  and  that  consists  in  the  first  instance 
in  releasing  our  currency  from  the  eflfects  of  those  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  silver  which  are  to-day  agitating  the  whole  world  of  political 
economists. 

I  venture  in  this  regard,  most  honourable  gentlemen,  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  experienced  bimetallists  concur  in  the  view 
that  it  is  in  our  case  especially  necessary  that  something  should  be 
done  in  that  direction,  that  things  can  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  the 
course  they  are  now  pursuing.  I  may  cite  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Currency  Inquiry  Commission  the  very  significant  statement  of  Pro- 
fessor y.  Milewski,  who,  although  a  bimet^list  by  conviction,  yet  can 
not  refrain  from  emphasizing  Ms  opinion  that  we  can  not  stand  and 
look  at  things  as  they  are,  and  who,  I  believe,  rightly  maintains  tliat 
in  doing  so  he  is  in  no  way  giving  way  from  his  bimetallic  convictions. 

Now,  honourable  gentlemen,  what  are  the  proposals  which  the  Gov- 
ernment lays  before  you!  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  expressed  in 
the  title  of  the  first  bill,  "A  bill  to  establish  the  ^Kronen'  coinage." 

It  is  a  new  coinage  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish,  to  be  for  the 
fiitm*e  the  currency  of  Austria-Hungary.  Nothing  more  is  in  the  ftrst 
instance  proposed  than  the  creation  of  this  new  coinage;  the  compul- 
sory general  circulation  of  this  currency  and  all  the  details  which  are 
conneqted  with  it  in  respect  of  the  further  development  of  the  matter  up 
to  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  are  reserved  for  subsequent  legis- 
lative measures. 

These  legislative  measures  will  and  must  follow  as  the  matter 
develops  itself;  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  upon  such  a  path  as  this 
with  the  intention  of  stopping  half  way  (hear,  hear,  from  the  left). 
JSuch  is  the  position  in  which  we  now  stand. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  take  great  care  that  no  steps  he 
taken  without  mature  consideration,  and  that  not  a  single  step  betaken 
unless  firm  ground  has  been  found  for  the  preceding  one. 

With  these  observations  I  have  also  touched  upon  the  principal  x>oint 
of  that  opposition  which  is  brought  against  the  bills  now  before  you. 

Many  people  say  that  no  new  currency  ought  at  the  present  moment 
to  be  established.  Honorable  House,  I  will  next  deal  with  this  objec- 
tion. 

It  is  strange  that  this  opinion,  namely,  that  for  the  present  nothing 
should  be  done  (I  mean  the  conscious  opinion  that  nothing  should  be 
done,  for  I  shall  refer  later  on  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  voices  have 
made  themselves  heard  which,  although  agreeing  with  the  course  that 
it  is  proposed  to  follow  in  the  matter,  would  recommend  a  different 
sequence  of  the  several  stages,  of  which  views,  however,  I  propose  to 
speak  later,  since  for  the  moment  I  would  only  consider  that  view 
which  says  deliberately  that  no  new  currency  should  be  established  in 
Austria),  it  is  strange,  I  say,  that  this  view  is  supported  by  two  dis- 
tinct currents  of  opinion,  which,  if  it  came  to  their  having  to  make 
practical  propositions,  could  not  for  a  moment  run  together,  since  these 
two  currents  tend  towaid  things  which  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
«ach  other. 
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The  facts  are  as  follows: 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  go  somewhat  more  into  detail  about  the  ma^ 
ter,  there  are,  in  the  first  place,  phases  of  opinion  which  hold  that  that 
which  took  pla<;e  in  the  year  1879,  namely,  the  de  facto  suspension  of 
the  coinage  of  white  metal  for  private  account,  should  now  be  put  an 
end  to,  in  order  that  our  paper  currency  may  fall  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  silver  standard  as  now  ruling.  This  is,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  briefly 
the  standpoint  purely  of  the  debtor  interest.  The  premium  would  in 
such  a  case  at  once  rise  to  50  per  cent,  that  is  about  the  standpoint  of 
to-day,  and  debtors  would  thus  be  placed  in  a  position  to  pay  off  their 
liabilities  in  a  currency  of  much  less  value  than  had  previously  been  the 
case.  This  view.  I  think,  is,  from  a  party  point  of  view,  a  comprehen- 
sible one;  but,  ii  carried  into  practice,  it  would,  I  believe,  lead  to  such 
a  revolution  in  prices  as  has  never  before  been  seen,  and  it  is  at  the 
present  moment  quite  impossible  to  form  an  idea  as  to  what  would  be 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  it, 

I  believe,  in  fact,  that  such  a  course  is  under  any  circumstances  quite 
out  of  the  question. 

In  addition  to  this,  in  the  event  of  a  change  in  the  price  of  silver,  an 
eventuality  which,  indeed,  might  easily  occur  in  view  of  the  conditions 
in  America,  the  parties  in  question  would  not  be  able  to  propose  any 
remedy;  they  would  then  be  obliged,  in  a  word,  to  submit  patiently  to 
consequences  exactly  opposite  to  those  which  they  had  desired  to  in- 
duce, and  could  only  at  the  utmost,  perhaps,  demand,  as  has  already 
been  the  case,  that  a  new  issue  of  uncovered  paper  should  take  place. 
Kow,  gentlemen,  I  need  hardly,  I  think,  argue  further  in  this  place  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  course  in  the  normal  condition  of  a  state,  since 
probably  the  large  majority  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  j)reseut  will 
agree  that  it  is  an  impossibility. 

The  other  phase  of  opinion  which  opposes  a  change  in  the  currency 
starts  from  quite  different  points  of  view.  This  phase  hopes  for  a  rise 
in  the  value  of  our  money,  and  that  this  rise  will  take  place  in  sucli  a 
manner  that  the  present  conditions  may  not  only  be  absolutely  main- 
tained, but  even  be  intensified  as  much  as  possible. 

Just  as  the  phase  of  thought  previously  described  represents  the 
debtor  interest,  so,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  latter  phase  may  be  said  to 
represent  essentially  the  creditor  interest.  This  phase  waits  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  silver,  and  holds  the  view  that,  supposing  silver  to  be 
thus  rehabilitated,  the  old  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  namely,  15J 
to  1,  would  then  re-establish  itself.  Possibly  that  rehabilitation  of  silver 
will  be  a  long  time  coming,  and  naturally  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
measures  for  the  interim;  these  would  consist,  in  the  first  place,  in  ab- 
solutely suspending  by  law  the  coinage  of  silver  which  has  hitherto 
only  been  suspended  de  facto  and  for  private  account. 

In  this  regard  I  would  only  venture  to  observe  en  passant  that  the 
mintages  of  silver  for  Government  account,  which  have  hitherto  taken 
place  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  were  to  a  great  extent  necessitated 
by  the  need  for  circulating  medium. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told,  and  this  is  a  point  upon  which  stress 
is  frequently  laid  by  those  who  represent  this  view,  that  steps  must  be 
taken  in  order  that  the  value  of  our  money  may  rise,  namely,  by  limit- 
ing the  amount  in  circulation  by  means,  for  instance,  of  an  increase  in 
the  rents  of  the  salines,  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money  in  circu- 
lation, and  that  an  endeavour  must  be  made  to  attain  by  this  means 
the  object  above  mentioned.    If  the  price  of  silver  rises  in  the  mean- 
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time,  it  will  confirm  thlR  ratio.    If  not,  we  will,  according  to  the  view 
of  this  party,  retain  the  present  limited  paper  currency, 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  interests  of 
these  two  lines  of  thought  are  opposed  in  direct  contradiction  to  each 
other.  And  yet  strangely  enough,  but  still  truly,  the  two  parties  hold- 
ing these  different  opinions  have  made  common  cause,  and  that  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  both  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  cur- 
rency. It  is  obvious  that  these  two  parties  would  necessarily  come  into 
most  bitter  conflict  the  moment  that  it  became  a  question  of  putting 
into  practice  the  views  of  one  of  them;  but  so  long  as  they  are  merely 
both  opposed  to  the  positive  proposition  of  a  new  currency  their  posi- 
tion as  allies  can  be  maintained. 

Now,  should  I  be  asked  to  define  my  standpoint  as  compared  with 
these  two  parties,  it  is  simply  this :  I  want  neither  that  our  money  value 
should  rise,  nor  that  it  should  fall,  I  want  to  try  and  make  it  stable,  I 
want  to  try  and  cause  it  to  really  fulfill  the  idea  of  a  measure,  and  to 
establish  it  as  a  standard,  in  order  that  neither  the  creditor  nor  the 
debtor,  in  faot,  that  no  one,  may  be  a  loser.  What  can  be  done  in  this 
regard!  In  the  first  place,  we  may  combat  the  fluctuations  in  value 
with  such  means  as  are  at  our  disposal,  namely,  we  can  render,  and  in- 
deed that  is  what  will  have  to  be  done,  if  the  views  which  I  venture  to 
put  before  you  are  correct,  we  can  render  our  currency  independent  of 
the  "  fluctuation  '^  of  silver,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  variations  in  the  price 
of  silver.  For  the  present,  limits  are  to  be  set  in  two  directions;  on 
the  one  hand,  all  further  coinage  of  silver  guldens  is  to  be  effectively 
restricted,  and,  if  necessary,  discontinued  by  law,  in  order  that  the  pre- 
sent de  facto  condition  may,  as  concerns  the  State,  also,  be  established 
by  legislative  means;  on  the  other  hand,  the  future  appreciation  of  our 
currency  is  to  be  checked  by  fixing  the  so-called  relative  value  or  ratio, 
in  other  words,  by  placing  the  currency  of  the  future  on  a  gold  basis, 
and  making  gold,  which  is  the  standard  of  value  of  the  present  day,  to 
be  also  the  measure  of  value  in  our  currency. 

By  doing  so,  we  are  not  in  any  sense  deciding  the  ftiture  destinies  of 
the  two  metals;  that  is  a  question  which  it  must  indeed  be  left  to  the 
future  to  decide.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  is  necessary  for  us, 
from  our  standpoint,  to  thus  alter  the  standard  of  our  currency,  because 
gold  has  nowadays  become  the  most  permanent  in  value  of  the  metals, 
and  the  one  according  to  which  prices  are  now  regulated.  As  soon  as 
these  two  measures,  in  the  first  place,  are  realised  and  taken  in  hand, 
they  must  be  supplemented  by  the  procuring  of  gold,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  substratum  for  rendering  the  money  value  per- 
manently stable  by  the  resumption,  in  due  course,  of  cash  pajrments. 

I  must  now,  however,  elucidate  a  little  further  in  one  direction  what 
I  have  been  telling  you.  I  must,  namely,  speak  of  the  so-called  ratio, 
since  this  ratio  was  notoriously  the  chief  object  of  the  transactions  of 
the  commission  of  inquiry,  and  is  also  usually  placed  in  other  respects 
in  the  very  foremost  rank. 

Well,  in  what  does  this  ratio  consist!  This  ratio  shows  itself  on  the 
surface  a  very  simple  matter,  it  is  specified  in  two  sentences  of  the  first 
bill;  the  first  sentence  which  refers  to  this  ratio  occurs  in  Clause  IIL 
where  it  is  stated:  "One  kilogram  of  coinage  gold  will  make  2,952 
kronen,  so  that  one  kilogram  of  fine  gold  will  make  3^280  kronen.  The 
other  sentence  referring  to  it  occurs  in  Clause  XXIV,  the  second  para- 
graph therein  being :  "All  payments  payable  by  law  in  Austrian  currency, 
whether  in  specie  or  not,  may,  after  the  coming  into  force  of  this  act, ' 
be  made  at  the  pleasui*e  of  the  debtor  in  the  national  gold  currency  of 
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the  'kronen'  coinage,  in  snch  a  way  that  the  twenty -kronen  piece  ia 
calculated  as  equivalent  to  10  guldens,  Austrian  currency,  and  the  ten- 
kronen  piece  to  6  guldens,  Austrian  curreucy.'^ 

Most  honorable  gentlemen,  that  is  the  so-called  ratio.  By  this  means 
it  is  attained  that  any  payment  which  was  specified  to  be  made  in  Aus- 
trian currency,  may  be  made  instead  with  a  certain  quantity  of  gold, 
and  it  is  also  attained  that  the  unit  of  value  for  our  future  currency  is 
this  quantity  of  gold  which  is  here  defined. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  in  these  words  I  have  pretty  accurately  de- 
scribed the  matter  at  issue. 

I  shall  now  deal  with  those  opinions  which,  although  in  accord  as 
regards  the  principle  involved,  and  with  what  I  have  ventured  to  say, 
would  recommend  a  difierent  course  as  regards  the  order  of  sequence 
of  the  several  stages.  This  view  can  be  put  in  a  few  words.  The  gen- 
tlemen in  question  ask,  namely,  '^  Is  it  necessary  that  the  ratio  should 
be  fixed  now!  Would  it  not  be  iwssible  to  defer  fixing  this  ratio 
until  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  gold  has  been  carried  out!" 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  something  to  say  about  that  This  view 
also  may  have  two  sides  to  it.  An  opinion  has  been  expressed  from  a 
very  gifted  quarter,  namely,  by  a  foreign  writer,  that  we  ought  to 
establish  an  alternative  currency,  but  without  fixing  the  relation  of 
this  new  alternative  currency  to  the  existing  one,  so  that  during  the 
transition  period  these  currencies  should  have  no  connection  at  all,  the 
relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  remaining  a  fortuitous  one.  The  gen- 
tleman in  question,  a  very  clever  man,  even  undertook  a  long  journey 
in  order  to  place  his  view  before  me  orally  as  well  as  in  writing. 

I  must  say,  however,  there  is  one  point  in  the  matter  which  I  can 
not  get  over,  and  that  is,  that  it  should  be  left  entirely  to  chance  how 
this  relative  value  of  the  two  currencies  will  in  future  stand. 

The  gentleman  in  question  was  of  opinion  that  the  new  currency 
would  be  certain  to  drive  out  the  old  one  in  the  course  of  business 
transactions,  so  that  the  old  currency  would  die  out.  This  is,  how- 
ever, more  likely  to  be  the  case  with  the  foreign  than  with  the  internal 
trafiQc;  but  as  to  what  would  occur  in  the  internal  trafl&c  the  gentle- 
man had  no  clear  views,  and,  as  he  owned  himself,  the  eventual  transi- 
tion was  the  weak  point  of  his  whole  argument. 

It  is  this  which  renders  the  proposal  an  impracticable  one,  because 
it  would  not  do  at  aU  for  us  6imj)ly  to  trust  to  chance.  For  that  we 
should  not  even  require  any  new  currency.  If  we  wanted  to  do  that 
we  could  do  it  as  it  is. 

Every  person  in  Austria  has  the  right  to  contract  in  franc  currency 
or  in  marc  currency,  and  there  are  plenty  of  cases  where  these  curren- 
cies are  thus  employed.  If  the  majority  of  the  public  so  employed 
them  the  result  just  referred  to  would  be  realised,  but  it  would  be  no 
remedy  for  our  condition. 

But  now  there  are  also  a  number  of  other  gentlemen — a  much  larger 
number — who  say:  "We  ought  not  at  present  to  establish  any  cur- 
rency; we  should  keep  to  the  old  currency  and  limit  ourselves  to  pro- 
curing gold  in  order  that  in  course  of  time  the  relation  may  become 
fixed  according  to  whatever  may  prov^  to  be  the  ratio  of  gold  to  sil- 
ver." 

If,  gentlemen,  this  view  of  the  matter  be  carefully  considered,  the 
following  practical  conclusion  is  reached.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  par- 
tizans  of  this  view  do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  wish  to  do  anything 
more  than  what  is  wanted  by  those  who  oppose  the  introduction  of  a 
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new  currency,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  oppose  it  on  deliberate  grounds, 
they  are  merely  i)rompted  by  other  intentions. 

Such  a  conclusion  must,  of  course,  have  due  weight,  but  I  would  ob- 
serve that  in  eifect  the  result  would  be  just  that  which  is  aimed  at  by 
the  conscious  adherents  of  our  existing  currency,  that  is  to  say,  we 
should  in  the  ftiture,  as  in  the  past,  be  entirely  dependent  on  chance. 

But  there  is  something  beyond  this,  gentlemen,  and  it  is  that  which 
makes  this  view  appear  to  me  to  be  in  a  certain  sense  even  more  hazard- 
ous; gold  is  to  be  purchased,  and,  if  the  ratio  be  not  fixed,  these  pur- 
chases would  involve  the  state  in  a  monetary  speculation  on  the  largest 
and  most  extensive  scale,  and  one  which — and  this  is  the  main  i>oint— 
is  expected  to  tend  in  a  particular  direction.  The  majority  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  hold  this  view  expect  a  rise  in  the  value  of  our  money, 
which  would,  of  course,  make  this  speculation  a  very  losing  one  for  the 
state,  since  then  that  gold  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  procured, 
would,  on  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  be  worth  much  less  than 
the  price  at  which  it  was  purchased ;  and,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  finance 
minister  whom  you  would  charge  with  the  carrying  out  of  this  mone- 
tary speculation,  which  is  destined  to  be  a  losing  one,  and  he  would 
then  eventually  have  to  come  down  to  this  House,  and  confess  that  "the 
payment  of  cash  will  now  be  resumed,  but,  of  that  money  which  we 
have  lost  so  many  millions." 

Most  honourable  gentlemen,  that  would  be  for  that  minister  of  finance 
a  task  which  he  would  perhaps  not  fulfill,  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  add 
that  he  could  after  all,  to  a  certain  extent,  influence  the  ultimate  result 
of  such  a  speculation,  then  I  think  it  woidd  be  asking  perhaps  too 
much  from  a  man  who  is  charged  with  the  interests  of  a  state,  to  ex- 
pect him  to  consciously  allow  a  great  monetary  speculation  to  result  to 
the  disadvantage  of  that  state. 

I  very  much  fear,  gentlemen,  that  by  such  means  we  should  arrive  at 
the  very  opposite  result  to  that  which  we  desire  to  attain. 

If  I  may,  therefore,  venture  to  sum  up  what  it  is  that  must  be  done, 
I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  the  following:  If  the  course 
which  is  proposed  is  to  be  followed,  we  must  fix  the  ratio,  and  fix  it  at 
once. 

And  now  I  would  go  on  to  ask:  How  was  the  ratio  arrived  atf  It 
will  perhaps  surprise  you  that  I  shall  say  very  little  about  this  point 
The  question  seems,  as  it  stands,  to  be  not  a  very  difficult  one  to  an- 
swer. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  regard  it  from  a  somewhat  different  point 
of  view.  I  ask  to  be  excused  if — perhaps  owing  to  my  professional 
training — ^I  regard  the  matter  rather  with  the  eye  of  a  lawyer,  so  that 
in  considering  it  I  have  always  kept  in  mind  the  relations  or  debtor 
and  creditor. 

I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  to  reflect  for  a  moment. 

In  the  year  1879  we  freed  the  fortunes  of  our  currency  as  far  as  we 
could  from  following  the  fate  of  silver.  It  is  true  that  this  was  only 
done  by  administrative  measures,  but  still  these  have  been  maintained 
ever  since  that  time.  We  have  not  succeeded  in  freeing  it  completely; 
the  exi)erience  of  the  year  1890  teaches  us  that.  But  we  have  done 
something  which  has  rendered  that  currency  independent. 

We  now  propose  to  fix  definitely  the  value  of  that  currency.  But, 
gentlemen,  what  means  have  I  for  fixing  the  value  of  that  currency! 
From  one  very  influential  quarter  I  am  told:  " Fix  it  according  to  tie 
daily  rate  of  exchange.'^  I  will  leave  undecided  the  question  as  to 
which  day's  rate  of  exchange.  Very  difibrent  opinions  were  given 
about  this  at  the  inquiry.    For,  gentlemen,  I  can  not  deny  that  the 
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rate  of  exchange  is  very  xducIi  a  matter  of  chance,  and  if  yon  imagine 
that  the  daily  rate  of  exchange  is  fixed  merely  and  exclusively  accord- 
ing to  supply  and  demand,  then  yon  are  in  error.    (Hear,  hear.) 

On  this  point  I  would  at  once  make  one  observation  in  order  to  define 
my  views  in  this  respect.  The  requirements  of  governments  in  regard 
to  specie,  in  regard  to  gold,  for  the  payment  of  coupons  and  for  many 
other  purposes,  form  factors  in  those  conditions  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  this  fact  exerts  an  important  influence  on  the  rate  of  exchange. 
But  the  daily  rate  of  exchange  is  still  essentially  a  matter  of  chance. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  found  large  operations  on  it, 
and  for  this  reason  nearly  all  those  gentlemen  who  have  cited  the  daily 
rate  of  exchange  have  spoken  of  rounding  it  off,  some  upwards  and 
some  downwards. 

Now,  when  I  approached  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  mere 
jurist,  one  thing  was  clear  to  me,  namely,  that>,  if  the  matter  were  to 
be  solved  purely  legally,  it  would  be  necessary  to  individualise.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  deal  separately  with  each  individual  claim  or 
liability,  and  to  fix  the  ratio  for  each  claim  either  according  to  the  date 
of  its  origin  or  according  to  the  date  on  which  it  becomes  due.  I  may 
remark  that  it  would  be  a  nice  point  of  law,  for  which  of  these  alterna- 
tives the  decision  should  be  given.  But,  gentlemen,  fortunately  for  us 
we  are  spared  the  settlement  of  this  question.  For,  in  practice,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  feasible,  and  chiefly  because  the  present  day 
conditions  of  such  liabilities  or  claims  have  taken  quite  a  difierent  form 
from  that  which  they  presented  many  years  ago,  when  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  carry  out  such  an  arrangement.  To-day,  when  the 
liabilities  chiefly  take  the  form  of  bonds  to  bearer  or  inscribed  bonds,  in 
the  case  of  which  the  same  institutions  which  present  them  owe  as 
much  as  they  have  to  claim,  and  on  which  the  organisation  of  credit  is 
founded,  the  matter  is  altogether  impracticable.  I  would  ask  you,  gen- 
tlemen, to  consider  the  case  of  a  bond -issuing  (t  mortgage)  institution 
or  a  savings  bank,  if  the  claims  on  them  were  to  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  another  ratio  than  the  debts  to  them.  Such  a  measure  would 
mean  bankruptcy  for  these  institutions. 

That  method  was  therefore  simply  an  impossibility.  It  was  accord- 
ingly necessary  to  adopt  the  system  of  one  rate  of  exchange,  one  ratio 
for  all  cases  the  same  ratio. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  I  have  thus  far  said  will  have  already  indi- 
cated to  you  one  thing,  namely,  that  1  was  bound,  from  my  standpoint, 
to  hit  upon  the  mean  rate  of  exchange,  and  that  I  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  adopt  it. 

We  have  sought  this  mean  rate  of  exchange,  and  it  is  embodied  in 
the  ratio;  it  embraces  the  whole  period  since  1879,  when  we  freed  our 
currency  from  the  silver  influence,  down  to  the  present  time,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  fairest  of  the  many  which  were  suggested  to  me. 

And  I  would  venture  to  add,  it  is  the  only  one  in  favour  of  which  there 
is  any  objective  argument,  all  the  other  rates  of  exchange  being  recom- 
mended only  from  interested  points  of  view  opposed  one  to  the  other. 
To  give  my  sanction  to  these  interested  points  of  view,  or  to  decide  in 
favour  of  one  or  other  of  them,  that,  gentlemen,  was  more  than  I  could 
bring  myself  to  do.  So  much  for  the  history  of  the  adoption  of  the 
mean  rate  of  exchange  as  the  ratio. 

Now,  gentlemen,  1  pass  to  another  question,  which  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  answer  here,  although  it  is  not  strictly  one  of  motive.  You  might 
with  justice  ask  me,  gentlemen,  why  do  we  bring  these  proposals  for- 
ward now;  why  do  we  thus  huiTy  the  matter! 

B.  Mis.  23 36 
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Gentlemen,  I  am  fully  sensible  how  great  a  sacrifice  I  am  asking  of 
you  when  I  come  before  this  honourable  House  with  these  projects;  and 
I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  to  forgive  me  for  asking  it.  Rest  assured  that, 
if  I  had  not  been  fully  convinced  that  it  should  and  must  take  place,  I 
should  not  have  done  it. 

If  I  wish  to  justify  this,  I  can  not  take  my  stand  ujwn  what  is  true 
enough  in  this  connection,  namely,  that  that  which  is  once  recognized 
as  good  can  not  be  carried  out  too  quickly,  and  such  like;  no,  honoura- 
ble gentlemen,  I  should  have  had  to  say  to  myself:  Since  the  matter 
has  now  gone  on  for  so  many  years,  it  may  perhaps  go  on  as  it  is  for 
the  present. 

Then,  gentlemen,  why  is  itt  I  will  give  you  a  few  reasons.  Perhaps 
not  the  only  determinative  one  is  that  the  conditions  of  our  currency, 
especially  in  their  relation  to  the  Hungarian  i)ortion  of  the  state,  are 
in  urgent  need  of  reform.  I  will  not  for  the  present  say  anything  more 
about  this  here;  this  is  a  question  which  must  be  reserved  for  separate 
discussion;  but  I  may  observe  that,  the  more  one  makes  oneself  ac- 
quainted with  these  conditions,  so  urgent  is  seen  to  be  the  need  for  leg- 
islative regulation  of  the  currency,  that  I  can  not  find  words  to  express 
it  to  you  sufficiently  strongly. 

The  dangers  which  are  associated  with  the  present  state  of  things 
are  very  considerable,  and  a  reform  is  indeed  to  be  desired  in  tins 
respect. 

I  have  therefore  endeavored  to  make  these  proposals  after  agreement 
with  the  Hungarian  Government. 

A  second  point  which  renders  the  matter  a  very  urgent  one  is  the 
conclusion  of  our  treaties  of  commerce.  Honourable  gentlemen,  you 
have  this  year  agreed  to  the  treaties  of  commerce,  and,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  adding,  you  very  rightly  did  so.  My  firm  conviction  is  that 
you  could  not  have  done  otherwise. 

These  treaties  of  commerce  are  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  sta- 
bility into  our  economic  relations  with  foreign  states,  a  stability  on 
which  the  calculations  of  the  export  and  import  markets  can  be  founded ; 
and  you  know,  gentlemen,  of  how  great  importance  the  export  and 
import  markets  are  for  us,  and  what  a  part  our  credit  balance  of  trade 
plays  in  connection  with  our  debit  balance  of  payments.  For  this 
reason,  gentlemen,  that  course  has  been,  and  had  to  be,  taken  in 
respect  to  treaties  of  commerce. 

It  is  my  inmost  conviction,  however,  that  this  system  of  treaties  of 
commerce  and  of  stability  of  customs  duties  must  be  supplemented  by 
permanence  of  monetary  conditions,  if  the  stability  which  it  is  sought 
to  gain  by  the  treaties  of  commerce  is  not  to  become  altogether  illu- 
sory. 

Under  the  regime  of  onr  present  monetary  conditions,  which  have  of 
late  been  fairly  stable,  and  of  the  commercial  conditions  as  now  fixed 
by  the  treaties  of  commerce,  the  producing  classes  in  Austria  have 
prospered.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  has  been  the  case.  The 
producing  classes  have,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  a  right  to  demand 
that  these  conditions  shall  be  rendered  permanent,  and  that  they  shall 
not  be  left  to  chance  for  the  interest  on,  and  repayment  of,  the  capitsd 
which  they  have  invested. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  classes  whose  income  is  derived  from  prop- 
erty have  also  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  conditions  of  pro- 
duction, because  their  security  and  their  future  depend  entirely  on  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  producing  classes. 

ThereforCi  honourable  gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  urgently  necessaiy 
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that  our  monetary  conditions  slionld,  in  the  interests  of  our  production, 
be  rendered  stable,  in  order  to  secure  us  from  what  may  be  very  disa- 
greeable surprises. 

This  simple  line  of  argument  leads  me  at  once  to  the  third  point, 
namely,  the  question:  Are  these  conditions  of  our  monetary  affairs  at 
this  moment  in  danger! 

I  can  only  give  one  reply.  If  you  follow  the  deliberations  on  the 
subject  of  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  if  you  observe  how  small  is  the  difference  there  between 
majority  and  minority,  you  can  form  an  idea  as  to  what  influences  may 
possibly,  without  their  being  so  intended,  be  exerted  from  thence  on 
our  currency  conditions.  The  fluctuations  of  exchange  during  the  year 
1890,  which  you  gentlemen  will  all  recollect,  have  given  us  a  slight 
foretaste  of  that  which  would  happen  if  free  coinage  of  silver  were 
to  be  to-day  established  in  the  United  States  of  America.  I  can  not, 
of  course,  speak  to  you  of  any  set  term  in  this  regard,  since  that  which 
takes  place  in  another  state  is  entirely  beyond  our  control.  Our  duty 
it  is,  I  believe,  however,  to  consider  how  far  we  are  in  a  position  to 
provide  against  those  effects  which  may  be  exerted  upon  us  by  such 
occurrences,  which  take  place  quite  independently  of  ourselves. 

Finally,  honourable  gentlemen,  I  would  go  on  to  speak  of  a  point 
which  is,  perhaps,  also  likely  to  cause  uneasiness,  and  which,  I  believe, 
demands  a  few  words  of  explanation.  When  you  have  read  through 
these  bills  you  will  say:  "We  have  to  take  the  first  steps,''  and  it  is, 
therefore,  quite  natural  you  should  ask,  what  more  will  have  to  be 
donet  What  will  be  the  future  development  of  this  matter!  The 
answer  to  this  is  contained  in  certain  provisions  in  the  draft  agreement 
which  is  submitted  to  you,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  conclude  with 
the  Government  or  the  legislature  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.  Allow 
me  to  read  you  a  few  clauses  referring  to  this  point: 

Clause  XVin,  paragraph  1,  reads  thus: 

The  mtrodnction  of  the  obligatory  use  of  the  Kronen  cnrrenoy  in  accounts,  in 
conjunction  with  the  regnlation  of  the  public  circulation  of  coins,  as  well  as  the 
measures  to  be  taken  re8pectiu<>:  those  Austrian  national  silver  coins  of  two,  one,  and 
a  quarter  guldens  which  may  still  be  in  circulation  after  the  date  of  this  agreement, 
shall  be  determined  by  way  of  common  legislation  on  a  basis  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  Gk>yemments.  Concerning  also  the  lo^al  aspect  of  the  employment  of  the 
Kronen  currency,  the  necessary  details  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments before  the  introduction  of  the  respective  bills. 

In  clause  XIX,  paragraphs  1  and  3,  it  is  stated : 

The  governments  of  the  two  states  shall,  in  mutual  accord,  lay  before  the  respect- 
ive  legislatures  at  the  proper  time  bills  for  the  redemption  of  the  state  notes. 

Concerning  the  regulation  of  the  paper  currency,  as  well  as  concerning  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments,  joint  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  governments  of  the 
two  states  at  whatever  may  be  the  most  suitable  time. 

Clause  XXI  reads : 

After  the  coming  into  force  of  this  agreement  the  two  Goyemments  shall  at  once 
continue  the  negotiations  in  order  nnitnally  to  agree  upon  the  legislative  measures 
to  be  taken  concerning  the  introduction  of  the  obligatory  use  of  the  kronen  cur- 
rency in  accounts,  in  conjunction  with  the  regulation  of  the  public  circulation  ot 
coins,  besides  those  concerning  the  regulation  of  the  circulation  of  paper  money, 
and  those  relating  to  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 

Allow  me  also  to  read  to  you  a  few  passages  out  of  the  fifth  bill. 
Clause  I  reads: 

The  minister  of  finance  is  empowered  to  contract  a  loan  by  means  of  an  issui^ 
according  to  the  law  of  18th  March,  1876,  R.  G.  Bl.,  No.  35,  of  four  per  cent  gold 
rentes,  to  that  extent  which  is  require  1  in  order  to  procure  an  amount  of  effective 

fold  of  one  hundred  and  eighty -three  million  four  hundred  and  fifty -six  thousand 
ttstrian  gold  guldens. 
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Id  explanation  of  this  amount  I  would  observe  what  the  honorable 
gentlemen  present  may  have  already  perceived  that  it  represents  70 
per  cent  of  those  312  million  guldens  of  the  joint  national  debt  at  pres- 
ent based  on  notes. 

This  amount  we  must  have  at  all  events. 

Moreover,  Clause  IV  states : 

The  gold  specie  placed  in  reserve  in  accordance  with  the  provlBionB  of  the  preyi- 
ons  clause  can  only  be  disposed  of  by  legislative  enactments. 

In  Clause  V  the  national  debt  control  commission  of  the  Reichsrath 
(upper  house)  are  appointed  to  see  to  the  observance  of  Clauses  in 
and  IV  of  this  act. 

Clause  VI  charges  the  finance  minister  to  bring  in,  in  due  course,  a 
special  bill  for  the  regulation  of  floating  debt,  limited  to  a  maximum 
amount  of  one  hundred  million  guldens  Austrian  currency,  and  repre- 
sented by  partial  hypothecary  bonds,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the 
State  notes  which  take  their  place  in  circulation. 

You  have  thus  in  brief  the  steps  which  it  will  still  be  necessary  to 
take  to  attain  the  final  object  in  view. 

I  venture  to  add,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  stop  half  way  in 
this  course.  We  must  continue  to  endeavour,  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power,  to  completely  release  this  new  currency,  and  thus  also  in  the 
end  to  attain  cash  imyments. 

But  I  can  only  repeat,  as  I  said  at  the  commencement  of  my  obser- 
vations, this  must  be  carried  out  with  certainty.  It  must  be  carried 
out  in  such  a  manner  that  no  check  can  occur,  for  a  relapse  in  this 
regard  would  be  the  very  worst  thing  which  could  befall  us. 

On  this  ground,  it  would  be  most  hazardous  to  fix  legal  terms  for 
certain  steps,  and  I  have  not  proposed  them  to  you  because  the  most 
fitting  times  can  not  be  foreseen. 

But  there  is  one  thing  more  to  which  I  would  draw  your  attention. 
As  soon  as  you  prescribe  a  set  term  for  yourselves  by  law,  for  taking 
a  certain  step  before  you  have  the  means  for  taking  it,  that  is  to  say, 
before  you  possess  the  gold  which  you  need  for  doing  so,  that  moment 
you  place  yourselves  at  the  mercy  of  speculation  (loud  cheers),  and  that> 
honourable  gentlemen,  is  a  proceeding  to  which  I  will  not,  from  this 
place,  lend  my  hand  (hear,  hear).  That  is  the  reason  for  which  these 
bills  have  been  framed  as  they  are. 

Another  point  must  also  not  be  lost  sight  of,  which  is,  that  this 
alteration  of  the  currency  must  not  in  any  way  be  combined,  as  has 
already  once  been  the  case,  with  any  considerable  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  circulating  material. 

That  would  be  a  proceeding  which  would  not  only  deprive  the  altera- 
tion of  currency  of  all  its  advantages,  which  would  not  only  render  it 
one  of  the  most  unpopular  things  in  the  world,  but  which  would  also, 
I  firmly  believe,  lead,  by  its  effects,  to  most  unexpected  and  serious 
economical  consequences. 

This  point  deserves  the  most  careful  consideration,  and  afifords 
another  reason  why  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  tie  our  hands  once  and 
for  all  in  this  respect  by  fixing  a  set  term. 

I  can  only  repeat,  this  plan  must  be  carried  out  in  all  earnestness, 
and  with  the  firm  intention  of  arriving  at  a  definite  result,  but  it  is 
"equally  necessary  that  the  choice  of  the  most  favourable  moment  for 
each  individual  step  be  left  open. 

I  have  not  desired  to  obtain  for  the  Government  any  power  of 
making  regulations  in  regard  to  further  steps  in  this  important  matter^ 
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any  more  than  I  have  desired  sach  power  for  the  determination  of  the 
ratio,  although  this  was  pressed  upon  me  from  many  quarters. 

You  will,  therefore,  if  these  bills  are  passed,  have  yourselves  to 
determine  the  subsequent  measures  for  the  farther  development  of  the 
matter.  And  now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  in  conclusion  to  say  one  thing 
more:  the  circumstances  are  of  such  a  nature  that,  the  more  I  have 
occupied  myself  with  this  matter,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  since  the 
day  I  took  office  it  has  lain  heavy  on  my  heart,  the  more  serious  has 
appeared  to  me  the  danger  of  longer  delay  (hear,  hear!). 

Every  day  has  added  in  this  respect  to  the  burden  of  the  responsi- 
bility resting  on  me,  and  thus  at  last  it  has  led  to  my  coming  before  yon 
with  these  proposals. 

The  fact  alone  of  my  doing  so  should  be  to  you,  most  honourable 
gentlemen,  a  proof  of  the  earnestness  of  my  convictions  on  this  subject, 
for  indeed  it  would  have  been  easier  and  more  convenient  to  have  let 
the  matter  rest  where  it  was,  and  I  do  not  believe  even  that  any  very 
serious  reproaches  could  have  been  made  by  futurity  if  one  had  done  so. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  your  turn.  I  beg  you  to  examine  these  pro- 
posals, and  to  decide  about  them  as  may  be  best  for  our  beloved  coun- 
try (loud  cheers).  (The  speaker  received  the  congratulations  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  ministry.) 


OA.NA.T>JL, 


The  Secretary  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Indian  Currency  Committee,  dated  17  Victoria  street,  18th  Novem- 
her,  1892. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  I  think  I 
can  not  do  better  than  enclose  you  an  extract  containing  section  3  of 
chapter  31  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  Canada,  1886,  relating  to  the  issue 
of  Dominion  notes,  and  the  security  which  the  Government  is  required 
by  law  to  keep  in  gold  against  the  note  circulation. 

I  may  mention  that,  according  to  the  return  issued  in  the  "Canada 
Gazette'^  of  October  17th,  the  sum  required  to  be  held  in  specie  on  the 
issue  of  Dominion  notes,  which  on  the  30th  September  amounted  to 
$18,499,942,  was  $2,774,991.  The  actual  specie  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  that  date  was,  however^  $6,209,666. 

By  the  law  they  are  also  required  to  hold  ten  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  notes  in  guaranteed  debentures,  which  would  have  been  equal 
to  $1,849,994.  The  actual  value  of  such  debentures  held  on  the  date 
before  mentioned  was,  however,  $1,946,666. 

You  wiU  see,  there>bre^  that  the  excess  of  specie  and  guaranteed 
debentures  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  was  $3,531,347. 
Yours  faithfiilly^ 

J.  G.  CoLMERy  Secretary. 


[InolOBIITO.] 

PExtnots  from  the  Boyised  Statutes,  1886,  Chapter  8L] 

3.  The  amoant  of  Dominion  notes  issned  and  outstanding  at  any  time  may,  by 
order  in  conncily  founded  on  a  report  of  the  treasury  board,  be  increased  to,  but 
shaU  not  exceed,  twenty  million  dollars,  by  amounts  not  exceeding  one  million  dol- 
lars at  one  time,  and  not  exceeding  four  million  dollars  in  any  qua  ^^«£\  ^^^\\^^^ 
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that  the  minister  of  finance  and  receiver  general  shall  always  hold,  for  secnrinj^  thi 
redemption  of  such  notes  issued  and  outstanding,  an  amount  in  gold,  or  in  gold  and 
Canada  securities  guaranteed  hy  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  equal  to 
not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  such  notes — at  least  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  snch  notes  heing  so  held  in  gold ;  and  provided  also  tnat 
the  said  minister  shall  always  hold  for  the  redemption  of  snch  notes  an  amonnt 
equal  to  the  remaining  seventy -five  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  thereof  in  Dominion 
dehenturcs  issued  hv  authority  of  Parliament. 
(43  Vict.,  0. 13,  8. 1.) 


CEJYLON'. 

The  Colonial  Office  to  the  India  Office,  25t%  Notemher^  1892. 

[Extract.! 

I  am  directed  by  the  Marquis  of  Eipon  to  transmit  to  you,  to  belaid 
before  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
T.  Kortli  Christie,  late  member  of  the  legislativ^e  council  of  Ceylon,  on 
the  question  of  the  currency  of  India  and  the  Eastern  Colonies. 

The  statements  made  in  this  letter  appear  to  Lord  Eipon  to  deserve 
serious  consideration,  and  his  lordship  would  suggest,  if  Lord  Kimber- 
ley sees  no  objection,  that  the  letter  should  be  communicated  to  Lord 
HerschelPs  committee,  which  is  now  inquiring  into  the  question  of 
the  Indian  currency. 

If  that  committee  should  wish  to  hear  any  further  evidence  on  the 
points  raised  by  Mr.  Christie,  Lord  Ripon  would  ask  the  secretary  to 
the  Ceylon  association  in  London,  through  whom  Mr.  Christie's  letter 
reached  this  office,  whether  he  could  give  the  names  of  one  or  more  of 
the  leading  members  of  that  association  who  would  be  able  and  willing 
to  api)ear  in  support  of  Mr.  Christie's  contentions.  Eepresentatives 
of  the  mercantile  community  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments might  perhaps  also  with  advantage  be  invited  to  give  evidence. 

Without  expressing  definite  concurrence  in  all  of  Mr.  Christie's  state- 
ments. Lord  Bipon  considers  that  there  is  much  force  in  his  view  that 
the  interests  of  the  producers  in  silver-using  colonies  have  often  been 
overlooked  in  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  this  question. 
His  lordship  need  hardly  point  out  that  there  are  several  more  or  less 
conflicting  interests  involved,  e.  </.,  theinterests  (l)of  the  English  mer- 
chants and  traders;  (2)  of  the  producers  and  inhabitants  generally  of 
the  silver-using  colonies  as  well  as  of  India;  (3)  of  the  governments 
which  have  to  make  remittances  to  meet  gold  payments  in  this  country; 
and  (4)  of  the  English  civil  servants  in  the  Eastern  colonies  and  in  India^ 
Of  these  four  groups  the  second  is  at  some  disadvantage,  not  having 
the  same  means  as  the  other  three  of  making  their  voices  heard  with 
equal  loudness  and  persistency. 


[E/ic1o8nres.j 
Mr,  Christie  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  6th  Koveniber^  1899. 

My  Lord  :  I  ventare  to  address  yon  in  connection  with  the  proposed  interference 
with  the  valne  of  silver,  either  generally  hy  international  hi-metallic  agreement  or 
locally  hy  the  adoption  of  agola  currency  for  India,  and  the  effect  which  snoh  inter- 
ference might  have  on  the  prosperity  of  our  silver- nsing  colonies. 

I  regret  that  your  lordship's  attention  to  this  important  and  complex  snbjeot  should 
bfi^  in  the  first  instancei  invited  by  a  private  individnal  like  myself,  and  not  by  an 
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influential  representatiye  body,  bat  the  matter  bae  become  somewhat  urgent,  owing 
to  the  approachiug  international  conference,  the  appointment  of  Lord  Herschell's 
committee,  and  the  speech,  on  the  27th  ultimo,  of  the  Right  Honourable  Arthur 
Balfour  at  Manchester. 

The  chief  reason  and  excuse  for  this  letter  is  the  fact  that,  during  the  whole  pro- 
longed discussion  and  consideration  of  this  question,  the  interests  of  our  silver- 
using  colonies  have  been  entirely  overlooked,  although  their  aggregate  trade  is  equal 
to  one-third  of  that  of  all  India.  Nor  have  the  Eastern  producers'  interests,  which 
tar  exceed  those  of  any  other  single  class,  ever  been  represented  before  any  inquiry. 
Among  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  last  royal  commission  were  spokesmen  on 
behalf  of  the  Indian  Government,  the  currency  economist,  the  capitalist,  the  finan- 
cier, the  merchant,  and  the  Indian  civilian,  but  there  was  no  one  who  could  possibly 
be  considered  a  representative  of  the  great  producing  classes — ^native  and  European — 
of  India,  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Borneo,  and  Mauritius. 

If  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  a  bi-metallic  standard  were  being  discussed  by 
competent  personally  disinterested  financiers,  the  issue  might  be  left  to  them ;  but, 
unfortunately  for  an  impartial  consideration,  one  side  is  supported  and  urged  on  by 
numerous,  influential,  and  by  no  means  silent  classes,  who,  for  their  own  sakes,  de- 
sire to  see  the  value  of  jthe  rupee  raised.  The  absence  on  the  monometaliists'  side 
of  any  corresponding  active  backing  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  Eastern  producers  are  natives  who  understand  nothing  of  the  question,  and  who 
do  not  know  that  the  remunerativeness  of  their  industries  is  threatened. 

To  the  Europeans  who  are  engaged  in  Eastern  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufac- 
ture, the  real  position  has  been  disguised  or  obscured  by  either  a  belief  that  a  *' fixed 
ratio  "  does  not  mean  an  increased  gold  value  for  silver,  or  by  the  absolutely  un- 
proved, and  I  believe  quite  erroneous,  statement  that  a  rise  in  the  gold  value  of  sil- 
ver will  forthwith  cause  an  equivalent  rise  in  the  gold  value  of  all  their  commodi- 
ties. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  demonstrate  that,  beneath  the  apparently  harmless  (so 
&T  as  the  producer  is  concerned)  cry  for  a  fixed  ratio,  there  is,  in  almost  every  case, 
the  underlying  intention  that  the  ratio  shall  be  one  which  increases  the  relative  value 
of  silver.  The  Indian  Government  avowedly  desire  to  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee, 
in  1878  it  was,  I  think,  the  proposal  of  your  lordship's  Government  to  raise  the  value 
of  the  rupee  from  I0. 7d.,  at  which  it  then  stood,  to  2«.,  and  in  Lord  Duffer in's  despatch 
of  4th  September,  1886,  it  was  stated  that  ''  tne  ratio  should  be  not  lower  than  the 
average  market  ratio  of  recent  years,  and  not  higher  than  the  former  French  ratio  of 
1  to  15^.*'  It  is  manifest  that  the  owner  of  rupee- valued  securities,  the  rupee-paid 
salaried  classes,  the  Eastern  banks,  and  the  English  manufacturer  of  goods  for  sale 
in  the  East,  would  not  welcome,  or  even  accept  a  fixed  ratio  that  was  or  became  one 
which  did  anything  but  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee.  It  is  justifiable  to  assume  that 
the  real  demand  is  not  for  a  fixed  TAtio  per  «e,  but  for  a  fixed  ratio  higher  by  a  good 
deal  than  the  natural  ratio.  So,  too,  with  the  suggested  gold  standard  for  India. 
It  will  not  effect  the  object  of  those  who  ask  for  it,  unless  it  is  somehow  made  the 
means  of  increasing  the  relative  value  of  the  rupee. 

Your  lordship's  connection  with  Indian  finance  may  incline  you  to  doubt  whether 
low  exchange  is  on  the  whole  a  benefit  to  a  silver-standard  country ;  but  I  would 
venture  to  submit  that  it  is  undoubtedly  so  where  the  country  has  large  exports 
which  sell  on  the  basis  of  a  gold  value,  and  where  the  loss  on  the  sterling  payments 
of  the  Gk>vemment  is  less  than  the  gain  on  the  sterling  sales  of  the  exports.  Taking 
the  annual  exports  of  India  as  being  worth  sixty  millions  sterling,  that  sum,  at  Is, 
id,  x>er  rupee,  gives  the  people  interested  Rs.  900,000,000  for  division  amongst  them, 
instead  of  the  Rs.  600,000,000  which  would  be  available  if  the  rupee  were  at  par. 
The  gain  to  the  people  as  producers  is  much  more  than  the  loss  to  them  as  taxpayers. 
In  the  case  of  the  silver-using  colonies  the  gain  is  relatively  much  greater,  as  the 
exports  are  proportionately  larger  and  the  sterling  engagements  much  less  than  is 
the  case  with  India. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  speech  on  the  27th  ultimo,  stated,  ''  I  firmly  believe  that  an 
appreciative  currency  is  fraught  with  evil  to  every  class  in  the  cemmnnity."  Mr. 
Balfour  was  referring  to  the  gold  currency  of  England,  but,  whatever  truth  there  is 
in  the  statement,  it  must  hold  good  with  the  silver  currency  of  India  too.  The  Bom- 
bay Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  their  report  for  1886,  stated  that,  **  while  admitting 
the  inconveniences  of  constant  fluctuations  in  exchange,  they  are  of  opinion,  after 
considering  the  question  from  all  sides,  that  the  fall  in  exchange  leaves  a  balance  of 
benefit  to  Sie  commerce  and  people  of  India." 

The  revenue  of  India  during  the  past  15  years  shows,  too,  I  think,  the  result  of 
that  "  balance  of  benefit,"  for,  not withst-an ding  the  annual  prophecies  of  approach- 
ing bankruptcy,  the  revenue  has  been  almost  able  to  meet  the  very  heavy  loss  on 
sterling  engagements,  and  I  believe  the  additional  taxation  imposed  during  the 
period  is  but  little  more  than  equivalent  to  the  remissions.  Lord  Dufferin  in  1886 
was  Able  to  state  that  the  **  steady  growth  of  the  revenue  more  than  ooveced  tbA 
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additional  loss  by  exchange/'  and  that  ''there  was  a  larger  margin  of  reserve  thai 
there  was  in  1882-'83." 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  country  producing  for  export  to  gold-paying  markets 
would  during  the  past  20  years  have  been  better  off  with  a  gold  or  a  silver  standard 
can  be  removed  from  the  sphere  of  mere  academic  discussion  and  practicaUy  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison  between  Ceylon  and  Java.  These  two  countries  have  many 
points  of  resemblance ;  their  chief  products  are  the  same,  and  both  suffered  terribly 
irom  coffee-leaf  disease  ruining  their  staple  product.  Ceylon  hae  a  silver  standard, 
Java  a  gold  one.  The  revenue  of  Ceylon  has  gone  up  almost  by  bounds,  that  of 
Java  is  almost  stationary,  and  the  budget  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies  shows  this 
year  a  deficit  of  9  million  florins. 

During  a  period  which  saw  the  Ceylon  exports  of  tea  rise  by  30  million  pounds, 
Java's  export  rose  one  million,  and  its  total  exports  of  that  product  are  onfy  7  or  8 
per  cent  of  those  of  Ceylon. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  the  difference  in  currency  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  stagna- 
tion in  the  one  country  and  progress  and  prosperity  in  the  other,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  has  been  an  overwhelming  factor  in  the  case,  and  that  the  laments  of  the 
Java  producers  are  justified ;  so  convinced  of  this  are  the  tobacco  producers  of 
Sumatra  that  they  have  managed  to  adhere  to  a  silver  currency  in  all  their  trans- 
actions (except  payments  to  Government),  in  spite  of  having  to  use  an  alien  coinags 
not  recognised  by  their  Government  or  mother-country. 

I  believe,  too,  that  a  comparison  between  the  properity  of  the  cocoa-nut  industry 
in  Ceylon  and  tiiat  of  Fiji  would  show  that  the  gold  standard  in  the  latter  ooloi^ 
has  interfered  with  the  expansion  of  the  industry. 

No  one,  I  think^  would  venture  to  question  the  statement  that,  other  things  re- 
maining the  same,  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  exchange  would  be  adverse  to  the  Eastern 
producer. 

If  the  rise  was  a  penny  or  twopence  in  the  rupee,  his  remaining  profits  would  be 
small;  if  the  rise  was  fourpence  or  sixpence,  there  is  hardly  an  enterprise  I  know 
of  in  Ceylon  or  the  Straits — whether  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  mining — ^that 
could  be  worked  without  ruinous  loss.  All  that  is  advanced  is  that,  as  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  silver  has  caused  a  fall  in  the  market  price  of  commodities,  so  will  a 
rise  in  silver  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  prices.  Silver  has  undoubtedly 
fallen  during  the  past  18  years,  and  so  have  many  articles  of  trade;  but  that  the 
fall  in  silver  was  the  cause  of  the  fall  in  other  values  is  a  mere  unproved  statement, 
and,  I  believe,  a  perfectly  erroneous  one,  beyond  where  the  fall  in  silver  has  acted 
on  the  production  of  some  other  article,  and  the  production  has,  through  the  law  of 
supnly  and  demand,  acted  on  the  price. 

I  nave  carefully  studied  the  board  of  trade  returns  of  the  average  annual  prices  of 
the  various  British  imports,  and  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  tracing  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  price  of  any  specific  article  to  other  causes,  the  ruling  factor  in  all 
cases  being  supply  and  demand.  India-rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  ivory  stand  at  the 
one  end,  as  products  the  production  of  which,  being  with  nature,  is  limited,  while 
the  demand  is  great,  result  much  higher  prices  in  spite  of  falling  silver ;  coffee,  the 
supply  of  which  has  fallen  off  owing  to  the  effects  of  disease  in  the  plantations  of 
Ceylon,  Java,  etc.,  fully  maintains  its  price  even  in  face  of  waning  popularity; 
cacao,  owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for  chocolate,  also  maintains  its  price  in  spite 
of  large  additions  to  the  area  of  cultivation ;  tea,  owing  to  the  enormous  ou^at 
from  Ceylon  and  India,  has  fallen  in  price,  but  not  in  proportion  to  silver;  grains 
and  minerals,  owing  to  facilities  for  transport  and  new  areas  of  production,  have 
fallen  greatly,  and  so  on  with  the  whole  list.  If  the  fall  of  silver  caused  the  fall  in 
prices,  and  if  the  suggested  rise  will  cause  a  reversion  to  the  higher  prices  of  the 
past,  the  connection  between  silver  and  the  price  of  commodities  must  be  intimate, 
and  should  certainly  have  maintained  even  values  for  produce  prior  to  1870,  but 
such  was  far  from  being  the  case ;  when  silver  was  steady  prices  of  other  commodi- 
ties went  up  and  down  just  as  they  do  now;  f^enerally  the  tendency  then,  as  now, 
was  downwards,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  increasmg  cheapness  of  transport  and  conse- 
quent additional  sources  of  supply. 

It  would  not  be  of  use  to  enter  into  elaborate  details  in  connextion  with  the  vari- 
ous products,  but  I  enclose  for  your  lordship's  information,  details  connectcMi  with 
tea.  Enclosure  A  shows  the  average  annual  price  of  a  standard  quality  of  tea  from 
1836  to  1870,  during  which  period  silver  was  steady,  and  yet  prices  ranged  between 
2«.  4^.  and  Id,  in  bond.  Enclosure  B  shows  the  average  prices  of  Ceylon  tea  since 
its  introduction  and  the  average  rates  of  exchange  for  the  same  period.  The  diagram 
shows  at  a  glance  that  there  is  nothing  synohronous  between  the  flnotnations  of 
silver  and  tea  as  related  to  gold. 

I  do  not  expect  this  letter,  which,  although  tedious,  is  far  from  exhaustiye,  to  do 
more  than  show  that  our  silver-using  colonies  are  deepl;^  concerned  in  a  matter  the 
consideration  of  which  has  hitherto  been  marked  by  their  interests  and  views  remain- 
ing onrepiesented;  and  I  fe^  that  at  the  present  junotore,  when  the  demand  fee  a  gold 
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currency  in  India  is  being  seriously  considered,  there  is  some  danger  of  Ceylon's 
position  being  OTerlooked. 

Holding  the  views  I  do,  I  believe  that  a  g^ld  currency  for  India,  one  which  haa  the 
effect  of  putting  an  artificially  high  value  on  the  rupee,  will  diminish  or  do  away 
with  the  ''balance  of  benefit  to  the  commerce  and  people  of  India/'  but  it  is  not  my 
business  or  intention  to  argue  that  question. 

Your  lordship  will  be  aware  that  Ceylon  uses  the  Indian  rupee,  though  with  a 
subsidiary  decimal  coinage  and  a  note  issue  of  its  own ;  and  I  suppose  that  those 
who  contemplate  an  artificial  rise  in  silver  by  means  of  an  Indian  gold  standard 
think  (if  they  have  thought  of  it  at  all)  that  Ceylon  will  be  willing  or  can  be  forced 
to  join  in  the  scheme ;  but  Ceylon,  it  will  be  found,  will  resist  any  such  proposal. 
Ceylon  has  no  desire  to  see  the  Indian  producer,  with  whom  it  competes  on  friendly 
terms,  placed  on  a  level  with  those  of  Java,  or  Indian  industries  wane  in  order  that 
others  may  flourish ;  but  of  a  certainty,  Ceylon,  will  decline  to  follow  the  example. 
If  Indian  industries  are  to  be  ii\jured  and  others  benefited,  it  is  better  that  the  bene- 
fit, or  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  should  remain  with  England's  other  silver-using 
possessions — Ceylon,  the  Straits,  Borneo,  and  Mauritius, — rather  than  be  passed  on 
to  China,  Japan,  etc. 

I  would  ask  that  the  colonial  office  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  safe- 
guard our  interest  in  the  matter,  and  that  from  the  first  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  Ceylon's  connection  with  a  gold  standard  for  India. 
I  am,  etc., 

Thomas  North  Christcb. 

8t.  AndzeVs,  Maskeliya^  Ceylon. 


[Sab-inoloBora.] 
A. 


1896 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1862 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1850 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1170 


Imports. 
Grand  tottl. 


50, 

38, 

35. 

38, 

28, 

31, 

41. 

46. 

48, 

51, 

56, 

65, 

45. 

52, 

48, 

71. 

64, 

68. 

78, 

83, 

87, 

67, 

74, 

70, 

92, 

02, 

106, 

145, 

123, 

121, 

137, 

128, 

163, 

188, 

141, 


151,000 
272,000 
001,000 
324,000 
224.000 
218,000 
644,000 
853, 000 
393,000 
308,000 
503  000 
255,000 
124,000 
400,000 
300,000 
500,000 
700.000 
700,000 
700,000 
300,000 
700,000 
000,000 
000.000 
500,000 
400,000 
750,000 
500,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,006 
000,000 
000,000 
500,000 
000,000 


Price,  standard 
common  oongoa 
in  bond. 


t.    d. 


Dnty. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9 

9 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
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B.— Price  of  Ceylon  Tea  and  Rates  of  Exchange,  1880  to  1892. 


Years. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Price  of 
tea. 


d. 

10.6 

11.75 

12.75 

15.25 

14.75 

15.25 

1H.25 

13.00 

11.  ro 

10.75 

10.75 

10.00 

9.60 


Rates  of 
exchange. 


d. 

19.95 

19.80 

19.52 

19.  53 

19.30 

18. 24 

17.43 

16.  U8 

10.37 

16.56 

18.09 

16.70 

15.10 


Tea. 


Kise. 

Fall. 

Rise. 

Fan. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1.25 

«.06 

1.00 

0.'^ 

2.50 

0.01 

0.50 

0.23 

0.50 

1.06 

2.00 
0.20 
1.50 
0.75 

0.81 

L35 

0.29 
0.19 
1.53 

0.75 
0.50 

L» 

LSD 

Exchange. 


The  prioe  of  Ceylon  tea  has  faUen  9(  per  cent  in  the  last  12  years,  wliile  exchange  has  fallen  2H 
per  cent. 


CHILE. 


Mr,  Herbert  0.  Qihhs,  of  Messrs.  Antony  Oihbs  and  Sons^  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Indian  Currency  Committee, 

16  BisHOPSGATE  Street  Within, 

1st  December^  1892* 

Dear  Sir:  Eeferring  to  onr  conversation  of  to-day,  I  will  set  down 
a  few  reflections  on  Chilian  currency  in  its  relation  to  trade,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  assist  the  committee  in  taking  my  evidence. 
The  alterations  in  the  currency  have  been  as  follows: 
Before  1873,  when  the  French  mints  were  closed  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  both  fi^old  and  silver  were  current  in  Chile,  but  after  that 
date  gold  left  the  country. 
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In  1878,  the  Government  made  redundant  issaes  of  legal  tender 
notes,  and  silver  left  the  country.  Since  that  date  to  the  present,  the 
exchange  has  flnctuated  between  about  46d.  and  16d,  per  dollar. 

I  understand  that  the  committee  desire  to  take  evidence  about  the 
effect  of  a  forced  currency  on  the  trade  of  Chile,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  able  to  estimate  the  effect  of  closing  the  mints  to  silver  in  India, 
while  retaining  the  m^pee  as  full  legal-tender  money  in  that  country. 

But  there  are  many  circumstances  connected  with  Chile  which  find 
no  parallel  in  India,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  India  would  be  a  more  perfect  guide  than  a  study  of  affairs  in  Chile. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  currency  of  India  is  not  a  forced  currency, 
but  it  fluctuates,  just  as  the  Chilian  currency  fluctuates,  in  terms  of 
gold,  and  therefore  I  suppose  the  efl'ect  on  trade  should  be  the  same  in 
both  countries,  supposing  the  fluctuations  in  exchange  and  the  other 
conditions  were  the  same.  The  only  difference  seems  to  me  to  be  that, 
whereas  commodities  have  fluctuated  more  or  less  with  silver,  neither 
commodities  nor  wages  have  altered  much  in  valae  as  measured  in 
rupees;  whereas  in  Chile  the  case  is  different,  for  other  causes  afi'ected 
exchange  besides  the  fluctuations  of  silver,  and  consequently  a  low  ex- 
change has  benefited  the  producer  and  exporter  and  a  high  exchange 
has  injured  him,  e.  g.-,  copper  mines. 

With  regard  to  the  importer,  I  could  give  instances  to  show  that  he 
suffers  when  exchange  falls,  but  doubtless  the  committee  have  already 
many  instances  of  tMs. 

I  8upi>o8e  the  chief  point  that  the  committee  wish  to  elucidate  is  the 
effect  on  wages  caused  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  exchange;  I  might  there- 
fore say,  that  for  some  time  sufber  the  exchange  began  to  fluctuate  the 
labourer  did  not  at  all  understand  that  exchange  affected  the  value  of 
his  dollar;  nor,  indeed,  did  it  produce  much  efl'ect,  as  the  native  pro- 
ducer who  supplied  him  with  goods  did  not  understand  it  either;  and, 
moreover,  in  large  industrial  undertakings  which  are  financed  with 
gold  capital,  the  employers  usually  keep  a  shop  to  supply  their  men, 
and  do  not  make  much  alteration  in  the  dollar  value  of  their  goods,  so 
as  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  employ^  to  the  decreased  value  of 
the  dollar.  But  latterly  this  subject  has  been  much  better  understood, 
and  if  exchange  falls  there  is  usually  an  outcry  on  the  part  of  the  la- 
bourer for  increased  wages;  when,  however,  exchange  rises,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  lower  wages  without  strikes  and 
riots. 

The  effect  of  exchange  on  wages  is  much  obscured  by  the  fluctuations 
in  the  demand  for  labour  in  Chile,  owing  to  wars  and  revolutions,  and 
also  to  artificial  decreases  or  increases  in  the  production  of  nitrate; 
but,  speaking  generally,  one  may  say  that,  though  wages  do  not  fall  or 
rise  in  an  equal  inverse  ratio  to  exchange,  and  though  they  do  not  fol- 
low the  fluctuations  in  exchange  at  all  rapidly,  yet  that  they  are  af- 
fected by  exchange  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly. 

This,  I  fancy,  is  due  to  the  following  causes:  The  external  trade  of 
Chile  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  English  and  Germans,  viz, 
gold-using  people,  and  consequently  most  of  that  trade  has  been  done 
on  a  sterling  gold  basis  by  bills  on  London;  and,  as  the  fluctuations  in 
exchange  increased,  this  became  more  and  more  the  case,  so  that  more 
X)eople  (financially  speaking)  think  in  gold.  Coal  is  sohi  for  sterling, 
nitrate  is  now  usually  sold  in  Chile  for  sterling,  and  this  preference 
for  sterling  is  now  so  well  recognised  that  an  act  has  been  passed 
legalising  contracts  in  any  currency. 

Then  again,  to  take  the  greatest  industry  of  Chile — the  prQd\ifiitiQ»\^ 
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of  Ditrate  of  soda;  the  railway  and  maritime  freights  are  paid  in  sterling 
or  at  a  fixed  exchange,  the  export  duty  is  paid  in  sterling,  and  the  chief 
employes  are  paid  in  sterling,  and  the  stuff  is  sold  for  sterling,  so  there 
only  remains  the  labour  which  is  paid  in  currency ;  the  labour  is  probably 
about  one-ninth  of  the  cost  delivered  in  Europe,  and  even  if  wages  rise 
or  fall  it  matters  but  little  in  this  case  to  the  producer,  as  nitrate  is  a 
monopoly,  and  the  sole  effect  is  a  rise  or  fall  in  price  and  a  slight  fall 
or  rise  in  the  consumption.  Then  again,  as  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned,  it  is  able  to  remit  sterling  to  meet  its  foreign  debt,  as  the 
nitrate  export  duty  is  paid  at  a  fixed  exchange. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  alleviating  facts,  the  disadvantages'  to 
trade  of  a  fluctuating  exchange  are  so  great  that  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment now  intends  to  make  the  dollar  convertible  at  24d.  exchange,  pay- 
able in  gold. 

If  the  committee  wish  for  evidence  to  show  that  a  fluctuating 
exchange  checks  the  development  of  a  country,  I  should  find  it  very 
difficult  to  point  out  any  particular  enterprise  that  had  been  abandoned 
owing  to  the  fear  of  exchange,  for  in  every  proposal  there  are  so  many 
disadvantages  that  it  is  not  possible  to  point  to  one  as  the  cause  of  the 
proposal  being  abandoned.  I  might,  however,  except  those  cases  in 
which  the  revenue  is  a  definite  amount  in  dollars,-  as  in  undertakings 
that  do  a  certain  work  for  the  Government,  such  as  drainage,  water- 
works, etc.,  and  where  the  Government  recover  the  rates  and  pay  the 
undertaking  a  fixed  currency  revenue;  in  these  cases  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  for  the  Government  to  be  continually  raising  or  low- 
ering the  rates  in  currency,  so  that  either  the  undertaking  loses  by 
exchange  if  it  falls,  or,  if  the  Government  agrees  to  pay  the  under- 
taking in  gold,  the  Government  loses. 

Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  railways,  the  tariffs  of  which  in  most 
South  American  countries  are  usually  fixed  bylaw  at  a  definite  amount 
in  currency. 

In  the  same  way,  I  have  seen  the  difficulty  of  placing  railway  bonds 
payable  in  silver  guaranteed  by  the  Mexican  Government,  when  the 
Government  did  not  wish  to  pay  in  gold  and  run  the  risks  of  exchange. 

In  considering  how  far  the  case  of  Chile  is  a  parallel  one  to  that  of 
India,  no  doubt  the  committee  will  take  into  account  the  fact  that  Chile 
only  contains  about  3,000,000  inhabitants,  and  that  its  external  trade 
is  comparatively  very  great;  whereas,  India  has  a  x>opulation  of  280,- 
000,000,  who  use  the  currency  of  the  country,  and,  as  I  imagine,  its  ex- 
ternal trade  is  in  proportion  small  as  compared  with  Chile. 

If  this  point  is  considered  of  importance,  no  doubt  you  could  get  the 
figures  and  compare  them,  or  I  could  do  so  as  regards  ChUe,  if  you 
wished. 

I  have,  &0. 

Herbert  G.  Gibbs. 


Messrs.  Matkeson  i&  Co,^  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

3  Lombard  Street,  llth  February^  1893. 

My  Lord:  In  the  "Times"  newspaper  of  the  3rd  instant,  there  ifl 
given,  in  the  telegraphic  intelligence  under  the  head  of  India,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  speeches  made  on  the  occasion  of  a  deputation  from  the 
Cuirenoy  A^^<^^^^^  being  received  by  the  Viceroy. 
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One  of  the  members  of  the  deputation^  Mr.  W.  Bell-Irving,  who  rep- 
resents oar  friends  Messrs.  Jardiue,  Skinner  &  Co.,  a  firm  which  acts 
as  agent  in  India  of  one  of  the  two  lines  of  steamers  running  between 
China  and  Calcutta,  and  which  also  represents  our  friends  Messrs. 
Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  of  China  and  Japan,  is  reported  to  haye 
said  that  he  did  not  regard  the  closing  of  the  mints  as  likely  to  curtail 
the  trade  between  India  and  China;  and  as  we  are  informed  that 
Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  who  are  greatly  interested  in  that 
trade,  hold  views  on  the  subject  different  from  those  expressed  to  the 
Viceroy  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  we  beg  that  you  will  make  their 
dissent  known  to  the  India  Council,  before  whom  we  presume  the  rep- 
resentations made  by  the  deputation  will  be  brought. 
We  have,  &c. 

Matheson  &  Co. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Currency 

Committee^  2nd  March^  1893. 

Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
treasury  to  forward  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  this  board  from 
the  China  association,  on  the  subject  of  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints, 
expressing  a  hope  that  no  such  step  is  in  immediate  contemplation; 
and  I  am  to  suggest  that  you  should  communicate  this  letter  to  the  In- 
dian currency  committee  now  sitting. 
I  have,  etc.| 

E.  B.  Welby. 


[Enclosura]. 

Letter  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  China  Aseoeiation  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treaeury, 

9th  Fbbruary,  1893. 

Sir:  A  telegram  has  been  received  f^om  the  Shanghai  branch  of  the  association 
expressing  alarm  at  the  af^itation  in  favor  of  closing  the  Indian  mints,  and  a  hope 
that  no  definite  action  will  be  taken  without  considering  the  views  of  British 
merchants  concerned  in  the  China  trade. 

It  is  foreseen  that  the  variation  between  the  values  of  the  precious  metals,  that 
resulted  from  the  demonetisation  of  silver  in  Europe  must  be  widened  by  a  further 
extension  of  that  policy:  and  that  there  must  ensue  a  further  violent  disturbance 
of  exchange,  whicn  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  great  interests  concerned 
in  the  traae  with  Eastern  Asia. 

The  committee  of  this  association  fully  appreciate  the  complication  and  immense 
importance  of  the  interests  involved.  Sharing,  however,  the  grave  apprehensions 
expressed  in  the  Shanghai  telegram,  they  concur  in  the  hope  that  no  definite  action 
will  be  taken  until  the  fuller  representations  of  which  it  is  a  precursor  have  been 
laid  before  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
I  haye,  etc., 

R.  E.  GUNDRY, 

Honorary  Secretary ,  China  Association, 


Telegram^  dated  Shanghai,  2nd  February,  1893. 

Gommittee  (of  China  Association)  alarmed  at  the  proposed  close  of 
Indian  mints.  The  consequences  will  be  serious  to  China  trade  and 
exchange  on  London  and  India.  Strongly  urge,  if  it  is  possible,  pre- 
vent definite  action.  "Will  write  fully  concerned.  Await  mail,  11th 
Ftbmaiy. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  China  Association  to  the  Secretary  of  the  IVea««ry. 

China  Association,  31  Lombard  Street, 

6th  April,  1893. 

Sir:  In  pursnance  of  my  letter  of  the  9th  February,  I  have  now 
the  honor  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, a  letter  from  the  Shanghai  branch  of  this  association,  giving 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  proposed  close  of  the  Indian  mints  would 
have  a  calamitous  effect  on  the  interests  of  British  commerce,  not  only 
in  China,  but  throughout  Eastern  Asia.  For,  although  the  magnitude 
of  the  China  trade  gives  it  natural  prominence,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  every  centre  of  British  trade  in  the  silver-using 
countries  of  Asia,  are  equally  concerned. 

The  question  presents  itself  under  two  aspects — 

Ist.  Trade  between  Eastern  Asia  and  India. 

2nd.  Trade  between  Eastern  Asia  and  England  and  the  rest  of  the 
Empire. 

The  Shanghai  committee  invite  special  attention  to  the  rapid  growth 
in  the  import  of  Indian  yarn,  which  has  reached  a  total  of  67,0W  tons, 
valued  at  nearly  Tls.  20,000,000,  while  the  import  of  yarn  from  England 
remains  nearly  stationary  at  about  4,000  tons.  Considerations  of  staple 
and  suitability  have  doubtless  had  their  effect  in  producing  these  re- 
sults, but  the  steady  level  of  exchange  between  two  silver-using  coun- 
tries has  unquestionably  been  an  important  faetor. 

To  close  the  mints  of  India  to  silver,  or  to  establish  a  gold  currency, 
would  be  to  abolish  the  advantage  which  she  now  possesses,  and  to 
place  he^  manufacturers  at  the  same  disadvantage  of  a  varying  exchange 
by  which  the  Manchester  manufacturer  is  already  handicapped.  One 
of  the  two  results  would  ])robably  follow.  Either  China — which  is  a 
large  grower  of  cotton,  and  possesses  ample  area  suited  to  its  extended 
cultivation — would  be  encouraged  to  erect  machinery  and  spin  her  own 
yarn,  or  she  would  transfer  her  custom  to  Japan,  which  is  rapidly 
developing  a  great  manufacturing  industry. 

The  reflection  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself  that  the  opium  trade 
would  be  affected  by  similar  considerations,  with  the  probable  effect  of 
stimulating  production  in  China  and  Persia,  and  hastening  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  Chinese  opium  to  meet  the  luxurious  demand 
for  superior  quality  which  the  better  prepared  Indian  drug  at  present 
supplies. 

Neither  must  the  consideration  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  trade  between 
India  and  China  is  remarkably  one  sided.  The  exports  of  yam  and 
opium  alone  from  India  to  China  exceed  Tls.  50,000,000.  Exact  statis- 
tics of  the  return  exports  from  China  to  India  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
because  they  are,  as  a  rule,  exported  first  to  Hong  Kong,  and  merge 
in  the  general  figures  of  the  trade  of  that  colony.  But  it  is  notorious 
that  they  are  trifling  compared  to  the  great  value  of  the  imports,  and 
that  they  leave,  consequently,  a  large  adverse  balance,  which  has  to  be 
adjusted  i)ractically  by  the  remittance  of  silver,  how  much  soever  the 
fact  may  be  disguised  by  the  intricacies  of  banking  operations. 

The  same  consideration  applies  to  the  trade  between  India  and  Japan, 
Japan  being  also  a  large  importer  of  Indian  raw  cotton  and  yarn,  for 
which  she  also  has  to  pay  in  silver. 

We  should,  in  fact,  be  setting  up  between  India  and  the  farther  East 
the  very  barrier  which  is  now  embarrassing  her  financial  relations  with 
the  West.    Having  made  gold  artificially  scarce  by  demonetising  silver 
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in  Europe,  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  silver  artificially  scarce  in  India, 
with  a  view  to  redress  the  balance. 

It  is,  however,  beyond  the  province  of  this  association  to  dilate  on 
objections  that  present  themselves  from  an  Indian  point  of  view,  to  a 
I)olicy  that  wonld  contract  her  currency  at  home  and  disturb  her  com- 
mercial relations  abroad.  Our  purpose  is  rather  to  urge  that  the  ques- 
tion is  one  which  must  not  be  looked  at  exclusively  from  an  Indian 
standpoint,  for  England  is  vitally  interested  in  the  trade  and  financial 
systems,  not  only  of  India,  but  of  the  whole  East.  It  is  not  only  the 
interests  of  India  that  are  concerned;  the  manufacturing  pre-eminence 
of  Great  Britain,  already  seriously  shaken  by  the  growing  difficulties 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  silver-using  countries,  would  be  still 
more  gravely  prejudiced  by  the  further  disturbance  of  exchange  that 
must  inevitably  result. 

While  the  mills  of  Lancashire  have  been  lately  idle,  mills  in  Japan 
have  been  working  the  fullest  time,  and  new  machinery  of  varied  char- 
acter is  being  rapidly  set  up.  The  cotton  industry  of  Japan  is,  in  fact, 
advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  purpose  is  evidently  enter- 
tained of  competing  with  Manchester  in  the  production  of  the  finest 
qualities  of  yarn.  Possessing  the  same  advantage  as  India  in  respect 
of  cheap  labour,  Japan  has  the  advantage  over  Bombay  of  possessing 
cheap  coal  close  at  hand;  and,  though  she  has  at  present  to  import  the 
greater  part  of  her  raw  cotton,  she  is  at  a  less  disadvantage  in  this  re- 
spect than  England,  and  will  obviously  be  favoured  in  her  intercourse 
with  China  by  every  fresh  variation  of  exchange  between  silver  and 
gold  using  countries. 

At  a  moment  when  efforts  are  being  made  by  our  diplomacy  to  extend 
intercourse  with  China  and  Japan,  by  obtaining  freer  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  and  removing  fiscal  obstructions — so  as  to  extend  the 
consumption  of  manufactures  in  the  production  of  which  our  labouring 
population  is  so  vitally  interested — we  should  be  neutralising  these  ef- 
forts by  widening  the  gulf  between  the  (gold)  cost  of  producing  our 
manufactures  and  the  (silver)  j^rice  for  which  they  sell,  to  a  point  that 
would  make  our  export  trade  to  silver-using  countries  almost  impossible. 

The  committee  conceive  that  there  is  not  ground  for  any  conflict  of 
opinion  as  to  the  certainty  of  this  result.  They  have,  therefore,  less 
hesitation  in  associating  themselves  with  the  protest  of  their  cor- 
respondents in  China,  because  they  find  themselves  in  sympathy  with 
the  known  views  of  the  government  of  India  as  to  the  remedy  that 
would  best  conciliate  all  the  various  interests  affected. 

Experience  and  inquiry  have  convinced  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers that  the  depression  in  our  trade  with  the  East  has  been  brought 
about  mainly  through  the  appreciation  of  gold  in  Europe,  and  the  con- 
sequent divergence  in  value  between  it  and  silver  that  has  resulted  from 
the  dislocation  of  the  tie  between  the  two  metals;  and  they  are  per- 
suaded that  a  cure  is  to  be  found  in  the  remonetisation,  rather  than  in 
a  foi'ther  demonetisation,  of  silver. 

It  is  held  as  a  ^settled  conviction,  by  the  great  majority  of  those  con- 
cerned in  Eastern  trade,  that  the  reopening  of  the  mints  of  the  world  to 
the  coinage  of  both  metals  at  a  settled  ratio,  would  at  once  obviate  the 
financial  difficulties  of  India,  and  remove  commercial  disabilities  which 
threaten  to  assume  disastrous  proportions  if  the  opposite  policy  is 
pushed  to  a  further  e:itreme. 

But,  if  it  is  held  to  be  impossible  to  entertain,  at  present,  the  recog- 
nition, internationally,  of  both  metals  as  money  on  a  fixed  basis  of  rel- 
ative value,  the  committee  is  convinced  that  a  policy  of  non-iiLti^\:f&it^\^<!^ 
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would  be  less  harmful  than  further  partial  and  local  legislation.  Bather 
than  such  a  policy,  the  association  would  prefer  a  scmpnlous  non- 
interference with  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  The  opera- 
tion of  those  laws  would  in  time  produce  something  like  finality  in 
the  relative  value  of  the  precious  metals;  whereas  local  legislation 
would  not  only  be  non-concluaive,  but  would  interfere  seriously  with 
the  internal  prosperity  of  India  (which  has  been  stimulated  by  an  in- 
creasing and  abundant  currency),  and  would  be  deplorable  in  its  effect 
on  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  largely  de- 
pendent for  an  outlet  on  the  greater  East,  outside  of  India,  with  which 
an  immense  commerce  has  been  built  up  under  more  favourable  currency 
conditions. 

The  creation  of  that  commerce  has,  as  our  Shanghai  corresxKindentB 
point  out,  involved  the  employment  of  a  vast  capital,  in  banks,  dockB, 
industriskl  companies,  and  all  the  various  adjuncts  of  trade— capital 
which  has  been  already  seriously  depreciated  by  the  late  currency  dis- 
turbances in  Europe,  and  which  is  still  more  gravely  menaced  by  the 
further  demonetisation  of  silver  that  would  be  the  virtual  outcome  of 
exclusive  currency  legislation  for  the  Indian  Empire. 
I  have,  etc 

R.  8.  GUNDBY, 

Hon,  Seo.y  China  Associatunu 
The  Seobetaby  to  the  Treasuby. 


[Enoloanre.] 

The  China  Association  in  Shanghai, 

lOth  February,  189S. 

Sir:  A  g^eneral  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  China  Association  in  Shanghai  was 
held  on  the  23rd  of  January ;  and  among  other  subjects  for  consideration  was  the 
probable  effect  upon  foreign  trade  in  the  far  East  of  the  adoption  by  India  of  a  gold 
standard,  and  the  close  of  the  Indian  mints  to  further  rupee  coinage.  In  the  result 
the  newly-elected  committee  was  deputed  to  frame  a  resolution  to  be  forwarded  to 
you,  with  a  short  statement  of  the  principal  grounds  upon  which  the  resolntioil  is ' 
based.  The  committee,  realising  the  urgency  of  the  matter,  have  given  to  it  the 
consideration  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal  permitted,  and  hare  agreed  upon  the 
following  resolution : 

''That  the  local  committee  of  the  China  Association  in  Shanghai  request  the 
China  Association  in  London  to  watch  all  proposed  legislation  in  connexion  with 
gold  and  silver,  especially  measures  exclusively  relating  to  India  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  gold  standard  there,  and  the  close  of  the  mints — action  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  local  committee,  must  be  highly  prejudicial  to  conmierce  in  the  far 
East." 

In  support  of  this  resolution,  the  local  committee  beg  to  lay  before  the  Aaao- 
ciation  the  reasons  on  which  they  rely. 

L  Ghina,  Japan,  and  generally  all  countries  east  of  British  India, 
are  silver  monometallic;  silver  retaining  its  value  as  a  standard  for  all 
commodities  except  those  imported  from  gold  monometallic  nations. 

II.  With  the  opening  of  China  to  foreign  commerce,  British  subjects 
acquired  interests  which  appeal  for  protection  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment equally  with  the  interests  of  their  fellow  subjects  resident  in  the 
Indian  Empire.  The  settlement  of  British  subjects  in  treaty  x>orts 
and  Grown  colonies  has  necessitated  large  expenditure  in  land  and 
buildings,  and  the  establishment  of  indispensable  adjuncts  of  trade 
in  the  form  of  banks,  insurance,  shipping,  dock,  wharf,  warehouse, 
land,  building,  and  industrial  companies  of  various  kinds,  employing 
a  vast  amount  of  capital,  all  of  which  is  imperilled  by  the  threatened 
demonetisation  of  silver  in  India,  which  will  virtually  be  the  outcome 
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of  exclusive  cnrrency  legislation  for  that  Empire;  legislation  which 
must  inevitably  injore  that  portion  of  British  enterprise  and  commerce 
founded  and  fostered  under  the  treaties  of  trade  and  commerce  made 
by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  with  the  nations  of  the  Far 
East,  which  is  dependent  upon  silver  as  currency. 

IIL  Whatever  may  be  the  eventual  results,  it  is  certain  that  trade 
which  has  taken  years  to  build  up,  must  be  seriously  distui'bed  with- 
out compensating  advantages,  whereas,  if  the  ratio  of  the  currencies 
in  use  in  India  be  established  by  general  international  consent,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  India,  trade  between  China  and  India  will  not  be 
distui'bed;  the  quantity  of  silver  will  be  always  the  same,  while  ex- 
change will  be  governed  by  the  usual  conditions. 

lY .  The  appreciation  of  gold  in  Great  Britain  has  tended  surely  and 
steadily  to  divert  the  supply  of  certain  cotton  manufactures  for  Chinese 
consumption  from  Great  Britain  to  British  India,  the  variations  in  ex- 
change between  the  latter  country  and  China,  both  silver  using  coun- 
tries, being  confined  within  a  known  range. 

Y.  The  preceding  paragraphs  point  more  especially  to  the  injury 
which  the  isolated  action  referred  to  will  entail  upon  British  interests 
in  China.  Other  results,  affecting  identical  interests  in  India  and 
China,  must  follow. 

YI.  An  illustration  of  the  growth  of  Chinese  consumption  of  an  arti- 
cle which  now  forms  an  important  and  valuable  export  from  British 
India,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  stimulated  the  production  of  cot- 
ton, and  led  to  the  establishment  of  industries  there  in  which  consider- 
able capital  has  been  invested,  is  cotton  yarn.  This  trade  has  dev^- 
oped  within  the  last  ten  years  on  a  silver  basis,  the  currency  common 
to  producer  and  consumer  alike;  and,  if  that  common  currency  be  dis- 
turbed, this  important  trade  will,  for  reasons  shown  in  paragraph  X, 
be  lost  to  India,  probably  without  benefit  to  Great  Britain. 

YU.  The  statistics  following  are  taken  from  the  Chinese  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs  Beturns,  the  separation  of  Indian  and  English  im- 
ported yam  not  being  shown  prior  to  1889. 

• 

ToUU  imparU,  1882  to  1888. 


1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1888 

1887 

1888 

From  Great  Britain : 

1889 , 

1890 

1891 

From  India: 

1889 

1890 

1891 


PieuU. 
184, 939 
228, 005 
261.457 
387, 820 
384,582 
692,687 
683,468 

50,144 
88,349 
73,058 

628,413 

993, 145 

1,138,083 


Value. 


TaOi. 
4, 505, 000 
5, 242, 000 
6,584,000 
7, 871,  000 
7,868,000 
12, 547, 000 
13,427,000 

1,077,000 
1,797,000 
1,607,000 

11, 884, 000 
17,507,000 
19,397,000 


These  statistics  show  that  the  import  of  Indian  yarn  aJone  in  1891 
exceeded  the  total  import  of  all  cotton  yarn  in  1882  by  515  per  cent 
in  quantity  and  331  per  cent  in  value. 

The  value  of  tiie  67,000  tons  weight  of  yarn  impoiiftd  itwcL^^Bti^'^ 
into  China  in  1891,  at  the  low  rate  of  exchange  oi  '22i^  TVL'^^i^^  ^^^  ^-^ 

a.  Mis. 
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dollars,  is  653  lakhs  of  rupees ;  and  there  are  indications  of  farther  in- 
crease year  by  year. 

Japan  is  also  a  large  consumer  of  Indian-made  yam. 

YIII.  Although  the  consequence  of  closing  the  Indian  mints  and 
establishment  of  a  gold  standard  may  be  to  raise  in  India  the  ster- 
ling equivalent  of  a  rupee  to  1«.  6d.j  Is.  9d[.,  or  1«.  10^d[.,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  rupee  within  the  Indian  territory  will  not  be  increased; 
as  a  symbol  of  native  value  its  quality  wiU  be  unchanged. 

IX.  While  the  rupee  will  remain  as  a  coin  in  India  with  the  small 
purchasing  power  as  before,  beyond  India  it  will  have  an  artificial 
value^  ranging  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  to  be  made  good  in  exchange. 
The  effect  will  be  the  same  as  if  an  export  duty  of  20  to  50  per  cent 
were  levied  on  yarn,  to  be  borne  by  the  producer. 

Uxample. — The  Indian  spinner  can  now  sell  10,000  dollars  worth  of 
yarn  for  22,000  rupees,  s^nd  the  Chinese  consumer  is  prepared  to  pay 
10,000,  plus  charges,  because  he  can  not  manufacture  for  himself  on 
equal  terms.  If  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  be  artificially  raised 
to  Is.  6d.j  and  the  spinner  still  receives  22,000  rupees  as  before,  the 
Chinese  consumer  must  provide  12,000  dollars,  plus  charges,  to  meet 
the  fall  in  exchange  between  China  and  India.  This  difference  of  20 
per  cent  enables  him  to  supply  his  own  wants  by  home  manufacture; 
and,  if  the  Indian  producer  can  not  compensate  him  for  the  difference 
in  exchange  in  the  price  of  his  yam,  he  must  forego  the  sale  to  China. 

X.  China  is  already  a  large  producer  of  cotton,  the  cultivation  of 
which  can  be  considerably  extended  should  the  demand  increase.  A 
gold  standard  in  India  will  most  probably  operate  to  close  the  China 
market  to  India-made  yarn,  by  stimulating  production  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  the  establishment  of  manufactories  in  China  for  the  supply  of 
domestic  requirements. 

XI.  The  creation  of  a  gold  standard  for  the  silver  rupee  currency  is 
equivalent  to  the  establishment  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  a  bi- 
metallic ratio  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  Empire:  while  be- 
yond consequent  upon  the  unwillingness  of  the  Imperial  Grovernment 
to  accept  international  bimetallism,  the  rupee  is  merely  silver  bullion. 
This  seems  to  be  an  admission  by  the  Imperial  Government,  but  con- 
fined to  India  only,  of  the  bimetallic  principle. 

XII.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Indian  producer  asks  and  receives  no 
more  for  his  yarn  than  22,000  silver  rupees,  that  is,  7,562^  ounces  of 
silver;  and  that  can  be  made  the  cost  to  consumer,  equally,  by  inter- 
national extension  of  the  bimetallic  principle  involved  in  creating  a 
gold  standard  for  a  nation  having  its  currency  in  silver. 

XIII.  From  the  foregoing  paragraphs  it  has,  the  local  committee 
believe,  been  made  abundantly  clear  that  the  trade  between  India  and 
China  will  be  greatly  disturbed  in  the  event  of  a  gold  standard  being 
adopted  in  India,  solely  on  account  of  the  relative  effect  such  a  radical 
change  on  the  currency  would  have  on  exchange  between  the  two 
places.  It  is  equally  certain  that  all  other  places  further  east  than 
India  would  suffer  in  like  manner  in  any  exchange  transactions  be- 
tween- such  places  and  India;  while  the  effect  generally  on  the  value 
of  silver  and  on  the  exchange  between  China  and  countries  with  a 
gold  standard,  in  the  event  of  silver  being  practically  demonetised  in 
India,  is  too  apparent  to  require  any  further  remark  in  this  letter; 
whilst  under  existing  circumstances  the  advantages,  if  any,  would 
probably  be  entirely  to  the  Chinese  as  against  Europeans  or  European 
capital  invested  in  China. 

Xi¥.  GeotN:ally,  the  local  committee  believe  that  any  exclusive 
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action  in  relation  to  Indian  finance,  such  as  that  supposed  to  be  in 
contemplation,  must  affect  most  injuriously  the  trade  which  has  been 
built  up  in  China,  more  especially  in  connection  with  Great  Britain. 
Already  the  disturbance  which  has  resulted  &om  want  of  combined 
action,  and  as  a  consequence  of  spasmodic  speculation,  in  connection 
with  the  precious  metals,  has  seriously  discredited  China  trade.  The 
tendency  of  lat«  has  been  to  withdraw  funds  from  the  far  East,  on 
account  of  the  depreciation  of  the  relative  value  of  the  local  currency. 
Business  is  consequently  hampered;  and  the  ever- widening  difference 
between  the  cost  of  production  of  fabrics  such  as,  for  instance,  those 
manufactured  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  the  price  required  in 
silver  to  meet  that  cost,  threatens  to  make  such  trade  impossible. 

XV.  The  effect  of  a  marked  ftirther  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver, 
such  as  must  inevitably  follow  upon  imperial  legislation  favourable  to 
India  alone,  will  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  export  trade  to  the 
far  East  in  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  among  other  merchandise;  and 
it  deserves  earnest  consideration.  For  the  reasons  here  given^  there- 
fore, the  local  committee  request  the  China  association  to  take  such 
action  as  may  seem  to  them  expedient  and  prudent  for  the  protection 
of  British  mercantile  interests  in  the  far  East,  which  at  present  are 
greatly  imperiled. 
We  are,  &c.| 

John  MAoasEaoR,  Ohairmany 
E.  M.  Campbell, 
Charles  Dowdall, 
C.  J.  Dudgeon, 
J.  W.  Harding, 
E.  B.  Skottowb, 
W.  H.  Talbot,  Han.  Seeretaryj 
Forming  the  OommitUe  of  the 

China  Association  in  Shanghai. 
E.  S.  Gttndby,  Esq, 


The  Seoreiary  of  the  Treoiury  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Currency  CommHtse, 

Treasury  Chambers,  11th  May^  189S, 

Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  treasury  to 
transmit  to  yon,  for  communication  to  the  committee  now  sitting  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  currency  of  India,  the  accompanying  copy  of  correspondence  respect- 
ing the  silver  currency  of  the  Eastj  which  has  been  furnished  to  their  lordships  by 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 
I  am,  eto.| 

B.  £.  WfiLBY. 


PEBncloBoret.] 
No.l. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Treaenry. 

Downing  Street,  Srd  May,  1893, 

Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  to  transmit  to  you, 
to  be  laid  before  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  with  reference  to  the 
letter  from  this  department  of  the  9th  of  March  last,  the  enclosed  papers,  on  the 
■abject  of  silver  currency  in  the  £ast. 
I  am,  etc., 

B.  H.  M.i&i^i&. 
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[Enolosare  in  Ko.  1.] 

The  Governor  of  Hongkong  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  iOth  Mareh,  1895. 

Mt  Lord  Marqubss  :  I  have  the  honour  to  traDsmit  and  recommend  for  your  lord- 
ship's favourable  consideration  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  firom  the  Hongkong 
chamber  of  commerce,  on  the  subject  of  the  reported  proposal  to  alter  the  cnrrency 
of  India  or  to  restrict  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  the  Indian  mints. 
I  have,  etc. 

William  Bobinbom. 


[Enclosnre  in  above.] 
The  Hongkong  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

Hongkong  General  Chamber  of  Commerce,  17th  Marek,  189S, 

Sir:  My  committee  desires  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  his  excellency  the  governor 
the  question  hereinafter  referred  to,  which  they  consider  has  a  material  bearing  on 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  colony,  and  I  therefore  beg  that  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  place  this  letter  before  his  excellency. 

The  Government  of  India  is  reported,  as  is  no  doubt  within  the  knowledge  of  his 
excellency,  to  have  for  some  time  past  had  it  in  contemplation  either  to  alter  the 
standard  of  the  currency  or  to  restrict  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by  tbe  Indian  mints. 

The  possible  issues  involved  in  either  proposal  are  of  the  gravest  importance  to  the 
trade  of  this  colony,  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  Hong  Kong  and  India 
beinc  of  considerable  magnitude ;  and  any  sudden  alteration  of  the  Indian  currency 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  detrimental  to  the  reciprocal  commerce  of  both. 

The  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  that  attend  the  alteration  of  a  country's 
currency,  and  the  need  of  hesitating  before  taking  action,  perhaps  can  not  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  reference  to  the  fact  that,  of  all  the  many  conferences  (composed 
in  a  great  measure  of  men  who  may  be  considered  experts)  which  have  met  to  con- 
sider the  present  position  of  silver,  none  have,  so  far,  suggested  any  remedy  that  has 
at  all  met  with  general  approval. 

My  committee  earnestly  beg  that  his  excellency  will  be  pleased  tiO  press  upon  the 
authorities  at  home  the  necessity  of  fully  considering  the  interests  of  this  colony  in 
any  measures  that  may  be  proposed  with  regard  to  India;  and  I  beg  leave  to  inclose, 
for  his  excellency's  information,  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  lately  by  the  SingSr 
pore  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  same  end. 
I  have,  ^o., 

F.  Henderson,  Secretary, 

[Snbenclosure.] 
Beeolution  paeeed  hy  Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce,  tSth  January,  1S9S, 

1.  That,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  action  being  taken  by  the  Indian  Government 
to  alter  the  standard  of  currency,  or  restrict  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  this  chamber 
strongly  urges  the  Government  to  press  upon  the  home  auUiorities  the  necessity  for 
full  consideration  of  the  interest  of  the  colony. 

2.  And  that,  as  it  is  doubtfal  whether  any  change  in  its  currency  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  colony,  no  final  decision  aifecting  the  existing  currency  be  arrived 
at,  without  previous  communication  with,  and  consent  of,  the  legislative  counoiL 


No.  2. 


The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong, 

Downing  Street,  Sd  May,  1893, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  despatch,  No.  70,  of 
the  20th  of  March  last,  forwarding  a  copy  of  a  letter  Irom  the  Hong  Kong  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  on  the  subject  of  the  silver  currency  question,  and  I  request  that  the 
chamber  may  be  informed  that  their  wishes  will  be  borne  in  mind  wnen  the  com- 
mittee, whicn  is  now  inquiring  into  the  question  of  the  Indian  currency,  has  made 
its  report,  and  when  its  recommendations  are  being  taken  into  consideration. 
I  am,  ^0.^ 

RiPOV. 
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Memorandum  on  the  currency  of  Japan. 

The  real  currency  of  Japan,  before  the  admission  of  foreigners  into 
the  country,  consisted  of  a  gold  coin  called  kobang,  supposed  to  weigh 
about  200  grains,  and  a  silver  coin,  called  boo  or  ichibu,  weighing  about 
140  grains.  The  ichibu  was  reckoned  worth  one-fourth  of  the  kobang; 
but,  on  discovering  their  mistake,  the  Japanese  altered  the  valuation, 
reducing  the  kobang  to  about  one-fourth  of  its  former  value.  Since 
1871,  the  legal  money  has  been  the  yen  of  100  sen;  the  basis  of  the 
new  monetary  system  was  to  be  the  Mexican  dollar,  whose  equivalent^ 
the  silver  yen,  weighed  416  grains  troy  (26.9563  grammes),  900  fine; 
but,  as  at  the  same  time  gold  yens  were  coined  of  900  fineness,  contain- 
ing 1^  grammes  of  fine  gold,  the  double  valuation  was  established  in 
Japan  with  a  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  as  1  to  16.173818.  As  this 
relation  gave  to  gold  a  higher  value  than  its  market  value  for  the  time 
being,  the  Government  found  it  more  advantageous  to  coin  gold,  and 
in  1872  ceased  to  coin  silver.  The  gold  20-yen  piece  weighs  33J 
grammes,  900  fine,  t.  e.,  30  grammes  fine.  Since  1872  gold  has  consid- 
erably risen  in  its  value  towards  silver ;  in  consequence  gold  yens  have 
been  largely  exported  to  Europe  and  the  actual  standard  of  Japan  is 
now  the  silver  valuation. 

In  1875,  the  Japanese  Government  resumed  the  coinage  of  silver,  is- 
suing a  trade  dollar  weighing  420  grains  troy,  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  American  trade  doUar,  and  in  1878  they  declared  it  legal  tender, 
reducing  the  charge  for  coinage  to  3  per  cent.  The  Mexican  dollar, 
weighing  only  about  416  grains,  continued,  however,  to  circulate  on  a  par 
with  the  Japanese  trade  dollar.  In  1879  the  Japanese  silver  yen,  of 
416  grains,  was  made  legal  tender  to  be  received  and  paid  on  a  par  with 
the  Mexican  dollar,  and  it  is  the  present  monetary  unit,  having  vir- 
tually supplanted  the  Mexican  dollar. 

Trade  is  to  a  considerable  extent  carried  on  in  an  inconvertible  Gov- 
ernment paper  money,  styled  kinatsu;  the  paper  yens  at  present  circu- 
late at  par.  The  course  of  exchange  on  London,  Paris,  and  New  York 
seems  to  vary  with  the  price  of  silver. 

The  following  is  the  weekly  statement  of  the  Japanese  Treasury,  from 
the  Ofiicial  Gazette  for  25th  March^  1893: 


Reserres  and  securities. 


Gold  coin  and  bullion. , 
Bilyer  coin  and  bollion . 


Goyemnient  bonds  . . 
Exchangeable  bills  . . 
Gk»yeniment  deeds. . . 

Deeds 

Commeiroial  notes  . . . 


ToUL. 


Ten. 
21,806,200 
63,793,979 


10,630,000 

22,' 000,' boo' 

'9,*  606,' 363' 


Ten. 
85,600,170 


41,690,863* 


127,290,542 


Convertible  notes. 


Amount  in  hand 

Amount  Icept  in  Central  Treasury  for 

redemption  of  paper  money 

Amount  in  cirouiation 


Amount  in  olroulatlon  on  the  18th  in 

stant 

Amount  in  circulation  on  the  11th  in 
slant 

Decrease 


Ten. 
14,448,887 

14,000,000 
98,841,665 


127,200,542 


98,841,656 
100,089,006 


1,107,051 


SU. 
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SING-AFORB5. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Sec^^etary  of  the  Currency  CommU- 

teCy  received  17th  Marchj  1893. 

Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
treasury  to  transmit  to  you,  for  communication  to  the  Committee  now 
sitting  to  consider  the  question  of  the  currency  of  India,  the  accom- 
panying copy  of  correspondence  respecting  the  silver  currency  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  which  has  been  furnished  to  their  lordships  by 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 
I  auLy  &c.y 

Frank  Mowatt. 


[EncloBoiM.] 
No.  1. 

The  Governor  of  ike  Straits  Settlements  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  ColonieSf 

Singapore,  Slst  January,  189S, 

Mt  Lord  :  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  lordship  the  enclosed  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  chamber  of  commerce,  Singapore,  on  the  subject  of  the  silver  cur- 
rency of  this  colony,  which  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  any  alteration  in  the  cnnency 
of  India. 

I  need  do  no  more  at  the  present  time  than  speciaUy  request  that  the  interests  of 
this  colony  may  not  in  so  grave  a  matter  b.e  overlookcid. 
I  have,  &e., 

Cecil  C.  SMtra. 


[EnoloAture  hi  Ifo.  L] 

The  Secretary  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Singapore  to  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Singapore, 

S8th  January,  1893. 

Sir:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  chamber,  held  at  noon  on  26th  instant,  at  which 
there  were  present  25  members,  representing  the  various  mercantile  interests  of  the 
place,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  with  two  dissentients : 

(1)  That,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  action  being  taken  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ment to  alter  the  standard  of  currency  or  restrict  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  this 
chamber  strongly  urges  the  government  to  press  upon  the  home  authorities  the 
necessity  for  full  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  colony. 

(2)  And  that,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  change  in  its  currency  will  be  to  th« 
advantage  of  the  colony,  no  final  decision  affecting  the  existing  currency  be  arrired 
at  without  previous  communication  with  and  consent  of  the  legislative  council. 

I  enclose  three  copies  of  the  shorthand  report  of  the  discussion,  and  I  am  to 
request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  lay  the  matter  before  his  excellency  the  gov- 
ernor, with  a  view  of  his  bringing  the  whole  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  coloni*^ 
ofBice  by  the  earliest  opportunity. 
I  have,  eto., 

Alex.  J.  Gunn, 

Secretary. 


No.  2. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements, 

Downing  Street,  9th  March  189S. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Dispatch,  No.  27.  of 
the  Slst  of  January  last,  forwarding  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Singapore  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  the  subject  of  the  silver  currency  (][uestion;  and  I  request  that  the 
chamber  may  be  informed  that  their  wishes  in  this  matter  wiU  be  borne  in  mindf 
when  the  committee  which  is  now  inquiring  into  the  question  of  the  Indian  cur 
rency  has  made  its  rep'^irt,  and  the  recommendations  are  l>eing  taken  into  oonsidera- 
Hon, 

I  have,  etc.,  Sipon. 
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Currency  in  Fra/nee. — N^ote  hy  Sir  Charles  Frema/ntle. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  authoritative  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the 
metallic  currency  in  France. 

In  the  report,  to  the  president  of  the  Eepublic,  of  the  currency 
commission  for  1888  ("  Bulletin  de  Statisque,"  torn.  25,  page  292),  it  is 
assumed  that  twenty-franc  pieces  of  the  value  of  three  milliards  (or 
120,000,000^.)  are  in  active  circulation,  no  account  being  taken  in  this 
estimate  of  the  coin  in  store  at  the  Bank  of  France.  The  commission 
does  not  attempt,  however,  to  estimate  the  total  gold  and  silver  cur- 
rency, and  it  is  pointed  out  that  ^^a  statistique  manque  d'une  base 
certaine  pour  chitfrer  la  circulation  des  monnaies  d'or." 

It  is  well  known  that  coins  of  other  countries  of  the  Latin  Union,  and 
of  Bussia,  Spain,  Austria,  etc.,  circulate  in  France,  and  these  must 
greatly  complicate  the  question.  On  the  occasion  of  the  last  inquiry 
into  the  composition  of  the  currency,  in  April  1891  (see  "Bulletin  de 
Statistique,'^  tom.  30,  page  121),  these  foreign  coins  formed  11.44  per 
cent  of  the  gold  currency,  and  30.82  per  cent  of  the  five-franc  silver 
currency. 

The  same  inquiry  points  to  the  conclusion  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
metallic  currency  is  gold,  and  30  per  cent  silver. 

Tables  are  given  in  tom.  32  of  the  "Bulletin"  (see  pages  28-30),  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  total  coinages  from  1795  to  the  end  of  1891 
were  8,826,948,260  francs  in  gold  and  5,534,675,124.36  francs  in  silver 
(five  francs  and  subsidiary  coins).  After  deducting  trifling  amounts 
withdrawn  in  recent  years,  the  following  sums  are  referred  to  as  "Beste 
en  monnaies  ayant  cours :  ^ 

Francs. 

Gold 8,722,866,970 

SUver 5,312,508,820.10 

14, 035, 375, 790. 10 

If  the  estimate  given  by  the  Credit  Lyonnais  of  the  total  gold  coin 
in  hand  (171,000,0002.)  be  adopted,  and  if,  as  the  last  census  indicates, 
the  gold  coins  constitute  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  currency,  it  follows 
that  the  value  of  the  silver  coins  does  not  exceed  (f  J  x  171,000,000,  or) 
73,00O,000L 

If  the  commission  are  to  be  trusted  in  their  estimate  of  120,000,0001. 
as  the  twenty-franc  pieces  in  active  circulation,  the  statement  of  the 
total  gold  currency  given  by  the  Credit  Lyonnais  can  not  be  regarded  as 
erring  on  the  side  of  excess. 

0.  W.  Fbemantle. 

21ST  Apbil,  1893. 


Convertibility  of  the  JSTotes  of  the  Bank  of  France — Extract  of  a  Letter 
from  Sir  Charles  Freinantle  to  Sir  Thomas  Farrer^  J^th  Marchj  1893. 

As  regards  the  obligation  of  the  Bank  of  France  to  give  coin  for  its 
notes,  I  send  a  copy  of  a  reply  which  1  have  had  on  the  subject  from 
PariSy  and  on  the  correctness  of  which  you  may  rely. 
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La  loi  €[ai  a  ^tabli  la  Baaqnede  Fra^^ce  Ini  aoonf^r^  le  T>riyil^ge  exclnsif  deV^mis- 
Bion  de  billets^  mais  ik  la  condition  qn'ils  seraient  payables  &  vue  en  nnm^raire  (or 
ouarsent). 

La  lot  de  12  Aodt  1870  contieut  les  dispositions  snivantes : 

"  Art.  1.  A  partir  dn  jonr  de  la  promnlgation  de  la  priSsente  loi,  lea  billets  de  U 
Banqne  de  France  seront  reyns  oomme  monnaie  Ugale  par  les  oaissee  pabliques  et  par 
les  particuliers. 

''Art  2.  Jnsqa'&  nonvel  ordre,  la  Banque  est  dispense  de  robligation  de  rem- 
bourser  ses  billets  avec  des  esp^ces.'' 

''  Dans  la  loi  portant  fixation  da  budget  g^n^ral  de  Recettes  et  dee  D^penses  de 
I'Exercice  1876  (3  Aofit  1875)  on  tronve: 

''Art.  28.  Lorsque  les  avances  faites  k  I'Etat  par  la  Banque  de  FranoCj  en  rertn 
des  lois  20  Juin  1871  et  5  Aodt  1874,  auront  6t6  r^duites  4  300  millions  de  francs, 
I'Art.  2  de  la  loi  du  12  Aoftt  1870  sera  et  demeurera  abrog6^  et  les  billets  de  la  Banque 
de  France  seront  remboursables  en  espbces  et  h,  presentation. 

De  ce  qui  pr^cMe,  il  r^ulte  que  les  billets  ae  la  Banque  de  France  sont  re^ns 
comme  monnaie  legale  en  vertu  de  T Article  1  de  la  loi  du  12  Aofit  1870,  mais  qa'4 
mdme  temps  la  Banque  est  tenue  de  les  retnhouraer  en  eephees  d  prSsentaium  d  ParU  it 
dane  lee  ewxmredlee.    Par  esp^oea  11  fSftut  entendre  I'oi  et  les  pi^cea  de  6  fr.  argent. 


Letter  from  Monsieur  Pierson  to  Sir  T.  Farrer^  dated  12th  October,  1892. 

You  will  find  all  about  our  currency  in  Fremantltf  s  reports.  They 
are  correct  and  exhaustive. 

Since  1875,  the  mint  has  been  permanently — since  1872  almost  en- 
tirely— closed  for  the  coinage  of  silver.  By  the  act  of  6th  June,  1875, 
only  the  coinage  of  gold  is  permitted,  on  the  basis  of  6.048  gram  fine 
=  fl.  10. 

By  the  act  of  27th  April,  1884,  our  minister  of  finance  is  directed  (or 
rather  empowered)  to  sell  silver  to  the  amount  of  fl.  25,000.000  in  case 
of  redundancy,  but  tlie  necessity  for  availing  himself  of  tnis  x)enuis- 
sion  has  never  arisen. 

There  is  one  peculiarity,  not  in  our  system  but  in  its  application, 
which  explains  why  tiU  now  it  has  worked  well.  In  France  the  bank 
supplies  gold  freely  for  the  internal  circulation,  but  not  for  exportation. 
Our  bank  does  quite  the  opposite.  Whenever  the  rates  of  exchange 
rise  above  par  (fall,  you  would  say,  below  par)  gold  is  given  (and  no 
premium  exacted),  as  much  as  is  wanted.  But  for  the  internal  circula- 
tion gold  is  not  freely  given,  only  small  amounts;  for  that  purpose 
silver  and  notes  (we  have  fl.  10  and  f.  25  notes)  serve  just  as  well. 

That  is  a  great  point  not  to  be  left  out  of  consideration.  When  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  I  laid  great  stress  on  it.  Foreign  bankers  knew  that 
gold,  in  such  cases,  would  be  always  obtainable. 

I  may  add  that  our  system  is  the  same  for  Holland  and  all  its  colo- 
nies.   There  is  only  one  mint,  however — at  Utrecht. 

I  am  rather  pressed  with  legislative  business  else  I  would  write  more 
circumstantially;  but,  by  the  aid  of  Fremantle'sreportSi  you  will  easily 
understand  what  I  have  written. 
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Value  of  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  Uirecht  mink 
[Extraote  from  the  reports  of  the  depaty  master  of  the  mint.] 


1879 
1880 
1881 
L882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
L886 


1887.. 
1888.. 
1880.. 


L800 


1801 


Gold. 


10-florin 
pi< 


484,107 
41«760 


65,012 
44,666 

38,665 

20,305 

160,806 


Dnoats, 

5.75 
florins. 


£ 

0,633 
12,157 


88,011 


Silrer  subsidiary  coinage. 


10  cents. 


£ 

8,333 

8,333 

16,666 

10,666 


8,333 
16,666 


13,216 


13,128 
8,260 

8,260 


5  cents. 


833 


413 


Quarter  flor- 
ins, 25  and 
20  cents. 


45,833 
16,666 


36,458 


2.065) 


4, 130? 

MSeentt.^ 

23,542) 

3,304S 

tOeentt.) 

17, 760 

8,260' 

tSeenU 


i 


One-tenth 
florins. 


62,500 


20,583 
6,875 


41,802 


Total 

value. 


602,006 
62,240 
16,666 

124,000 
16,666 
37, 016 

154,822 
44^666 

40,860 

20,305 

186,664 

85,106 
76,682 


1879. 


There  has  been  no  change  during  the  past  year  in  the  i)08ition  of  the 
monetary  question  in  Holland  or  its  colonies;  and,  in  consequence  of 
bhe  continued  suspension  of  the  coinage  of  standard  silver  pieces,  the 
unount  of  coin  issued  from  the  mint  at  Utrecht  has  been  very  small. 


1880. 


The  coinage  of  gold  at  the  Utrecht  mint  during  the  year  1880  has 
been  unimportant,  and  that  of  silver  has  been  confined  to  a  small 
amount  of  subsidiary  pieces,  the  law  of  1877,  which  suspends  the  coin- 
age of  standard  silver  pieces,  being  still  in  force. 


1881. 

There  was  no  coinage  of  gold  during  the  year  at  the  Utrecht  mint, 
1  considerable  amount  of  coined  gold  having  on  the  other  hand  been 
ixjyoTted  jfrom  the  country.  Nor  has  any  change  been  made  in  the 
arrangements  under  which  the  coinage  of  standard  silver  pieces  has 
t>een  suspended  since  1875. 

1832. 

There  was  again  no  coinage  of  gold  during  the  year  at  the  Utrecht 
mint^  and,  the  coinage  of  standard  silver  pieces  having  been  entirely 
suspended  by  the  law  of  1877,  the  only  coins  struck  were  those  of  the 
mbsidiary  silver  and  bronze  currencies.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  pieces  representing  the  quarter  and  tenth  of  a  florin  are  current  in 
t;he  Dutch  Asiatic  colonies,  while  the  10-cent  pieces  are  for  home  cir- 
culation in  the  Netherlands. 

In  reference  to  the  monetary  question  in  Holland  an  important  step 
e^as  taken  on  the  30th  September  last,  when  a  report  was  addressed  to 
:he  minister  of  finance  by  Messrs.  Yrolits  and  Pierson,  the  delegates 
)f  the  Netherlands  at  the  Paris  monetary  conference  of  1881,  recom- 
nending  the  conversion  into  bullion  and  sale  of  a  part  of  the  standard 
silver  coin  held  by  the  Bank  of  Holland,  and  the  purchase  of  gold  in- 
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gots  with  the  proceeds.  The  stock  of  gold  in  the  bank,  which  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1880  was  56,924,000  florins,  had  fallen  in  October,  1882, 
to  11,306,638  florins,  and  in  the  middle  of  February,  1883,  was  only 
6,365,091  florins,  while  the  stock  of  silver  has  varied  between  91  and 
94  millions  of  florins.  The  proposal  for  the  sale  of  silver  and  the  pnr- 
chase  of  gold  was  made  on  the  ground  that,  looking  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  in  its  commercial  relations  with  neighbouring  states  in 
which  gold  is  the  standard  of  value  and  to  the  ne(;essity  of  maintain- 
ing a  normal  rate  of  exchange,  a  stock  of  gold  must  always  be  kept  in 
hand,  as,  whenever  the  bank  should  become  unable  to  place  gold  bul- 
lion at  the  disposal  of  the  exporter,  the  gold  coins  would  command  a 
premium,  with  the  necessary  result  that  the  standard  silver  coins  would 
become  depreciated  and  the  rate  of  exchange  with  London  would  rise 
to  an  abnormal  height.  The  evident  objection  to  adopting  the  course 
proposed,  which  would  in  itself  be  ef&cacious,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
sale  of  silver  and  purchase  of  gold  could  only  be  effected  at  a  loss  of 
about  15  per  cent  to  the  state;  but  in  February,  1883,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Government  into  the  second  chamber  of  the  states-gen- 
eral, authorizing  the  minister  of  finance  to  cause  2J-florin  pieces  of  the 
nominal  value  of  25  millions  of  florins  to  be  melted  and  the  ingots  to  be 
sold.  In  order  to  meet  the  loss  entailed  by  this  operation,  another  bill 
was  at  the  same  time  presented,  fixing  at  15  instead  of  10  millions  of 
florins  the  amount  of  Government  paper  money,  and  thus  increasing 
by  five  millions  the  debt  of  the  State  bearing  no  interest.  These  meas- 
ures have  not  yet  been  passed  by  the  states-general,  and  in  the  mean- 
while the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  Holland  had,  on  the  21st  of  April, 
1883,  risen  to  more  than  31,000,000  florins- 

1883. 

The  quarter  florins  were  struck  for  circulation  in  the  Dutch  Asiatic 
colonies. 

This  bill  passed  the  second  chamber  on  the  4th  of  March  last  and 
has  since  been  also  adopted  by  the  first  chamber.  The  new  law  will 
have  no  immediate  effect,  as  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  Holland 
is  at  present  large  enough  to  enable  it  to  meet  in  gold  any  demand  for 
bullion  which  may  arise.  It  is  only  wlien  the  stock  of  gold  at  the  bank 
is  exhausted  that  the  law  is  intended  to  take  effect,  and  in  such  an  event 
only  will  the  Government  be  authorised  to  melt  silver  coin  of  the  valne 
of  25  millions  of  florins  and  sell  it  at  its  market  price.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  current  year  the  other  bill  mentioned  in  ray  last  report,  rais- 
ing the  issue  of  Government  notes  from  10  to  15  millions  of  florins,  has 
also  been  passed  by  both  chambers.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  meet 
the  loss  which  may  possibly  be  entailed  by  the  measure  above  described, 
but  it  will  not  impair  the  monetary  situation  of  the  Netherlands,  as  all 
Government  notes  are  redeemable  at  the  Bank  of  Holland  and  consti- 
tute only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 

1884. 

The  coins  of  the  nominal  value  of  one-tenth  of  a  florin  formed  part  of 
a  coinage  required  by  the  Dutch  Colonial  Government,  consisting  of 
437,600  florins  in  pieces  of  that  denomination,  and  437,500  florins  in 
quarter-florins.  The  coinage  of  the  latter  has  been  completed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  current  year.  Since  1882  the  silver  required  for  tbe 
coinage  of  subsidiary  token  pieces  ha-s  been  obtained,  not  by  purcbas 
ing  ingots  in  the  London  nxailLett^but  by  melting  a  sufficient  number  of 
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2^florin  pieces,  the  stock  of  the  latter  coins,  which  is  considerable  in 
comparison  with  that  of  gold  coin,  being  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
of  the  country.  The  purchase  of  bar  silver  would,  of  course,  be  the 
more  profitable  operation,  but  might  lead  to  the  exportation  of  gold, 
which  it  is  important  to  retain.  In  this  respect  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  in  harmony  with  the  policy  recommended  by  Messrs. 
Vrolits  and  Pierson,  the  delegates  of  the  Netherlands  at  the  Paris 
Monetary  Conference  of  1891,  and  the  latter  now  president  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Netherlands.  The  recommendations  of  these  gentlemen 
were  embodied  in  the  law  passed  in  the  early  part  of  1884,  as  shown  in 
my  last  report,  which  authorises  the  conversion  into  bullion  and  sale, 
should  the  necessity  arise,  of  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  standard  silver 
coin  in  the  bank.  The  Government  has  for  the  first  time,  during  the 
past  year,  made  arrangements  for  the  withdrawal  from  circulation  of 
worn  silver  coin  of  the  divisional  token  currency,  and  174,421  pieces  of 
25  cents  and  212,355  pieces  of  10  cents  were  sent  to  the  mint  for  recoin- 
age. 

1S85. 

AU  the  silver  pieces  struck  were  subsidiary  coins  required  for  circu- 
lation in  Holland  and  its  Asiatic  colonies,  the  10-cent  pieces  being  cur- 
rent in  the  mother  country,  while  the  quarter-florins  and  one-tenth 
florins  are  colonial  coins  of  a  different  fineness.  The  silver  used  for  the 
coinage  of  the  10-cent  pieces  consisted  entirely  of  worn  25-cent  and  10- 
cent  pieces  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  of  new  standard  pieces 
of  two-and-a-half  florins,  which  were  not  required  for  circulation  and 
had  never  been  issued.  The  colonial  coins,  in  the  same  way,  were  struck 
partly  from  two-and-a-half  florin  pieces  and  partly  from  old  coins  with- 
drawn from  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  stock  of  standard  silver  coins, 
therefore,  has  undergone  some  diminution,  although  it  is  still  out  of 
proportion  to  the  stock  of  gold.  During  the  past  year  the  Government 
has  had  no  occasion  to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  men- 
tioned in  my  two  last  reports,  which  authorises  the  conversion  into  bul- 
lion and  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  standard  silver  coin  in  the 
Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  the  bank  having  always  retained  a  suf&cient 
provision  of  gold  in  ingots  or  in  coin  to  make  its  position  secure. 

1880. 

During^the  year  1886  there  was,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  a  small 
coinage  of  gold  at  the  Utrecht  mint.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  amount 
coined  was  sent  by  the  Handelmaatschappy  (or  Commercial  Company) 
of  Amsterdam,  to  whom  it  belonged,  to  the  Bank  of  Java,  in  Batavia. 
A  further  gold  coinage  of  the  value  of  400,000  florins  has  been  executed 
for  the  same  company  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year,  but  no 
large  coinage  of  gold  is  likely  to  be  required. 

1887. 

A  small  amount  of  subsidiary  silver  coins  was  struck  from  pieces  of 
the  same  kind  withdrawn  from  circulation,  frt)m  defaced  florins,  and 
from  new  pieces  of  2^  florins.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  no  bar  sil- 
ver has,  of  late  years,  been  used  for  the  subsidiary  silver  coinage  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  government  having  in  all  cases  obtained  the  metal 
required  by  withdrawing  coins  no  longer  current,  and  by  melting  a  part 
of  the  stock  of  large  silver  pieces  of  standard  fineness,  which  still  re- 
mains in  their  hands. 
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1889. 

The  gold  coins  were  struck  for  the  Bank  of  Java,  for  nse  in  the  Dutch 
Asiatic  Colonies. 

1890. 

There  was  no  coinage  of  gold  at  the  mint  of  the  Netherlands  at 
Utrecht  during  the  year  1890,  and  the  number  of  the  subsidiary  sOver 
coins  struck  was  inconsiderable.  Of  the  silver  coins,  200,000  consisted 
of  20-cent  and  1,000,000  of  ten- cent  pieces,  a  large  part  of  which  were 
recoined  from  worn  pieces  of  the  same  denominations  withdrawn  from 
circulation.  In  the  month  of  December  last  a  coinage  of  2,000,000 
quarter-florins  and  5,000,000  tenths  of  florins  for  the  Dutch  Asiatic 
Colonies  was  commenced  at  the  Utrecht  mint,  in  accordance  with  a  law 
of  the  21st  July  authorising,  the  issue  of  divisional  silver  pieces  of  the 
nominal  value  of  6,000,000  florins  for  those  colonies.  Of  tie  aboYe 
coins  1,1^0,000  quarter-florins  were  struck  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

1891. 

Ko  gold  coinage  has  been  executed  at  the  mint  at  Utrecht  since  1889, 
but  a  silver  coinage  for  the  Dutch  Asiatic  Colonies  was  completed 
during  the  past  year,  and  both  silver  and  bronze  subsidiary  coins  were 
struck  for  the  home  circulation. 

The  twenty  five  and  ten-cent  pieces  were  struck  from  worn  coins  of 
the  same  denominations  withdrawn  from  circulation.  New  dies  for  the 
coinage  of  ten-florin  pieces  in  gold,  and  of  twenty-five  and  ten-cent 
pieces  in  silver,  bearing  the  effigy  of  the  young  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, have  been  completed;  and  it  is  proposed  to  issue  a  certain  nun- 
ber  01  these  coins  with  the  new  eflSgy  in  the  course  of  Que  current  year. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  M.  Van  den  Berg  to  Mr.  MacCoUj  dated  "iifii- 
sterdam^^  9th  November^  1892j  mentioned  in  Mr.  MacCoWs  evidmee^  Q» 
1817. 

With  regard  to  the  currency  question,  which  at  present  is  attractang 
more  attention  than  ever,  1  hold  the  same  opinion  as  twenty  years  ago, 
when  I  treated  the  matter  for  the  first  time.  I  am  still  fully  convinced 
that  every  government,  whether  in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  is  bound  to 
neglect  no  reasonable  means  of  keeping  the  currency  it  has  once  eB- 
forced  at  the  standard  value.  If  a  system  has  been  adopted  in  every 
other  civilized  country  which  has  secured  uniformity  to  a  great  extent, 
and  any  government,  by  refusing  to  conform  to  that  system,  suffers 
its  coinage  to  be  depreciated,  then,  according  to  my  views,  such  a  gov- 
ernment stands  convicted  of  a  plain  neglect  of  duty. 

This  has  been  the  case  with  your  Indian  government,  and,  though  I 
do  not  overlook  the  benefit  reaped  by  the  planters  and  exporters  in 
India  from  the  fall  in  exchange,  resulting  from  the  "  masterly  inactivity" 
of  your  rulers  with  regard  to  the  currency  question,  it  is  still  my  inti- 
mate conviction  that  our  Government  did  a  good  and  honest  piece  of 
work  in  protecting  the  currency  of  Netherlands  India  against  depre- 
ciation, by  declairing  gold  to  be  its  monetary  standard  for  the  future. 
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Instead  of  being  wrong  to-day,  as  seems  to  be  your  opinion,  we  cer- 
tainly are  in  the  right  way,  unless  it  may  be  a  fact,  as  the  *' Statist^ 
of  Saturday  last  will  have  it  understood,  that  "the  value  of  silver 
during  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  far  more  stable  than  the  value 
of  gold.'' 

When  this  must  be  taken  for  granted,  then  certainly  we  are  in  the 
wrong;  but  then  of  course  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  England  in  the 
first  place,  is  in  the  wrong,  by  adhering  to  its  gold  standard;  and 
nothing  better  certainly  can  be  done  than  to  link  gold  and  silver 
together  by  means  of  a  bimetallic  agreement,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Bal- 
four in  his  most  excellent  speech  at  Manchester  a  fortnight  ago. 

With  regard  to  the  question  put  in  the  postscript  of  your  letter,  I 
can  inform  you  that  all  the  silver  shipped  from  Java  to  Holland  (to  an 
amount  of  F.  21,000,000  in  the  course  of  the  last  12  months)  is  taken 
up  by  the  Netherlands  Bank  against  bank  notes  or  book  credits,  and 
that  the  holders  of  notes  or  book  credits  can  get  gold  from  the  bank 
when  needed  for  export.  As  soon  as  exchange  is  nearing  the  bullion 
point,  the  bank's  policy  has  ever  been  to  put  no  restriction  whatever 
on  the  export  of  gold;  and,  in  this  respect,  our  policy  is  much  more 
liberal  than  that  of  nearly  all  the  continental  banks.  The  basis  of  our 
currency  is  a  real  gold  basis,  a  law  passed  in  1884  having  stipulated 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  bank's  stock  of  gold  running  short,  Govern- 
ment is  empowered  to  sell  F.  25,000,000  of  silver  money  in  the  open 
market,  in  order  to  protect  our  currency  against  depreciation.  At  the 
present  moment  our  bank  keeps  a  stock  of  gold  of  about  F.  40,000,000, 
besides  an  amount  of  F.  20,000,000  in  foreign  bills  on  London  and 
Berlin,  together,  therefore,  F.  60,000,000,  against  F.  84,000,000  silver. 


Note  on  the  present  worJcing  of  the  gold  standard  in  Java,  by  Mr,  Ken- 
singtoHj  deputy  secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  financial 
department 

During  my  recent  privilege  leave  I  spent  three  weeks  in  Java  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  working  of  the  gold  standard 
and  its  effects  as  regards  the  four  main  classes  of  the  country,  namely: 
(1)  the  government;  (2)  the  native  population;  (3)  the  merchants; 
and  (4)  the  European  planters. 

2.  On  the  way  to  Java  I  read  carefully  the  collection  of  papers  writ- 
ten for  the  Government  of  India  in  1886  by  Mr.  Van  den  Berg,  the 
then  president  of  the  Java  Bank.  Those  papers  dealt  with  the  finan- 
cial and  economical  condition  of  ^Netherlands  India  during  the  previous 
15  years,  and  specially  with  the  effect  of  the  currency  system  as  finally 
organized  in  1877.  In  addition,  I  had  by  me  the  book  <'  Java,  or  how  to 
manage  a  colony,"  written  by  Mr.  Money  in  1861,  and  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  history  and  condition  of  the  island,  entitled  ^'Some  notes  on  Java," 
written  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Boys,  late  of  the  Indian  civil  service,  after  a  short 
visit  to  the  island  in  1889.  Mr.  Money's  book  is  stiU  the  standard  En- 
glish work  on  modern  Java,  though  necessarily  out  of  date  in  some  im- 
portant particulars,  especially  as  regards  the  question  of  land  admin- 
istration. The  sketch  by  Mr.  Boys  does  not  go  into  so  much  detail, 
but  it  substantially  supports  what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Money  nearly 
30  years  before  regarding  the  great  prosperity  among  the  native  i)op- 
ulation.  My  own  time  in  the  island  was  too  short  for  an  extended 
tonr,  bat  I  visited  several  places  in  the  western  half  of  Java  up  to 
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about  200  milea  from  Batavia,  aud  saw  much,  of  the  country  and  peo- 
ple in  this  section  of  the  island.  Beyond  this,  I  had  lon^  conversations 
with  Mr.  Lavino,  the  Dutch  consul  in  Singapore;  Mr.  Laukester,  the 
English  consul  in  Batavia;  Mr.  Van  den  Berg,  a  merchant  in  Batavia 
and  brother  of  the  author  of  the  1886  papers;  Mr.  Zeverijn,  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  Java  Bank;  other  Dutch,  English,  and  Italian  men  of 
business  whom  I  met  in  Java ;  the  oflicers  of  the  Dut<3h  steamers  be- 
tween Singapore  and  Batavia;  and  planters  from  Sumatra  whom  I 
came  across  between  Penang  and  Singapore. 

3.  The  general  impression  from  all  sources  of  information  was  that 
the  trade  and  planting  interests  of  Java  are  now  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition and  that  the  level  of  prosperity  among  the  cultivating  classes  is 
remarkably  high.  The  standard  of  comparison  which  I  had  constantly 
in  mind  was  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  and  labouring  classes  in 
the  richer  of  our  Punjab  districts.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  comparison  is,  on  the  whole,  distinctly  favourable  to  Java.  There 
are  fewer  rich  farmers;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  more  all-round 
prosperity.  The  people  as  a  whole  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and 
better  housed  than  the  corresponding  classes  that  I  have  known  in  India. 
There  is,  comparatively  speaking,  little  or  no  debt  among  the  agricnl- 
turists,  aud  the  general  air  of  contentment  and  absence  of  indications 
of  squalid  poverty  are  simply  astonishing.  Much  of  this  may  be  at- 
tributed to  favourable  conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  and  much  to  the 
easy-going  disposition  of  the  native  population;  but  much  more,  1 
believe,  to  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  system  of  administration  is,  in  many 
respects,  better  adapted  than  our  own  to  the  simple  wants  of  an  Eastern 
people. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  this  subject  here  than  that  my  own 
observation,  so  far  as  it  went,  fully  confirmed  what  has  been  already 
written  by  Messrs.  Money  and  Boys  regarding  the  thriving  condition 
of  all  classes  of  Javanese  and  Malays  in  the  island,  notwithstanding  a 
density  of  population  almost  if  not  quite  as  great  as  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  the  congested  tracts  of  India.  The  imx)ortant  point  to  notice  is 
that  I  could  find  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  currency  system  estab- 
lished in  1877  has  in  any  way  prejudicially  affected  the  people  of  tiie 
country.  The  people  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  any  change  was 
made.  Mr.  Zeverijn  explained  this  by  saying  that  the  Dutch  were  for- 
tunate in  introducing  a  gold  standard  before  the  really  serious  fall  in 
the  price  of  silver  took  place.  The  explanation  is  reasonable  enough. 
Silver  prices  have  varied  very  slowly  even  in  India,  and  in  Java  the 
currency  question  was  settled  before  the  altered  conditions  of  1873-'77 
made  themselves  felt  by  the  people,  and  a  guilder  is  still  to  them  very 
much  what  it  has  been  at  any  time  within,  say,  the  last  30  years;  that 
is,  since  full  effect  was  given  to  the  measures  adopted  for  Dutch  India 
by  the  Netherlands  Government  after  the  consolidating  legislation  of 
1854.» 

4.  When  Mr.  Van  den  Berg  (who  has  now  left  Java  on  appointment 
as  president  of  the  bank  of  Holland)  wrote  in  1886,  the  colony  was  pass- 
ing through  a  serious  mercantile  crisis.  The  two  principal  industries 
of  the  country — sugar  and  coffee — were  threatened  with  extinction,  and 
the  general  tendency  of  Mr.  Van  den  Berg's  remarks  was  to  convey 
a  warning  that  the  difficulties  of  both  planters  and  merchants  were 
directly  attributable  to  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard.  This  warn- 
ing was  all  the  more  impressive,  as  Mr.  Van  den  Berg  had  himselt'  been 

*  Pages  40  and  41  of  Mi.  Van  den  Berg's  1886  pamphlet. 
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one  of  the  principal  movers  in  support  of  a  gold  standard,  and  had  writ- 
ten much  more  hopefully  of  the  success  of  his  measures  in  his  earlier 
papers  of  1879  and  1884.  The  conclusion  from  his  1886  paper  appeared 
to  be  that  he  had  serious  doubts  whether  the  gold  standard  had  not, 
on  the  whole,  done  more  harm  than  good  to  Dutch  India;  that,  if  he 
refrained  from  advocating  a  return  to  a  silver  standard,  it  was  more 
from  consideration  of  the  difficulties  attending  disturbance  of  the  mone- 
tary system  of  the  mother  country  than  from  regard  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  Java  community ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  he  strongly  recommended 
any  eastern  government  which  had  stuck  to  its  silver  standard  to  hold 
fast  and  brave  out  the  difficulties  of  a  falling  exchange.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  information  regarding  Java  in  India  has  not  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  at  which  Mr.  Van  den  Berg  wrote  in  1886;  and  it  has  been 
tacitly  assumed  by  currency  correspondents  in  the  press  of  India,  when 
referring  to  the  experience  of  Java,  that  Mr.  Van  den  Berg's  some- 
what gloomy  anticipations  have  been  necessarily  falflUed,  and  that^  in 
short,  the  country  has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

I  took  special  pains  to  ascertain  how  far  this  was  the  case,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  the  situation  has  been  since  again  entirely 
changed.  Mr.  Lankester,  Mr.  Van  den  Berg's  brother,  and  Mr.  Zev- 
erijn,  alike  assured  me  that  the  crisis  of  1884-^86  has  been  quite  got 
over;  that  both  the  sugar  and  coffee  industries  have  recovered;  and 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  difficulties  of  1884-'86  were 
primarily  or  even  largely  due  to  currency  legislation.  Mr.  Zeverijn's 
words  were:  "When  we  read  what  reply  had  been  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  1886,  we  said  to  ourselves,  *  Van  den  Berg  is  playing 
with  fire."'  By  the  "we"  in  this  I  understood  him  to  refer  to  the  au- 
thorities in  Holland,  where  Mr.  Zeverijn  was  at  the  time  living,  and, 
judging  by  results,  the  home  governihent  appears  to  have  been  right 
and  Mr.  Van  den  Berg  wrong.  The  circumstances  of  Java  trade  in 
1886  are  briefly  stated  in  Mr.  P.  F.  Tidman's  evidence  of  the  18th  of 
February,  1887,  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Gold  and  Silver, 
questions  2900  to  2914  (especially  question  2912)  of  the  first  report. 
There  had  been,  up  to  1886,  a  series  of  bad  years  and  calamities  of  a 
nature  to  account  for  general  depression,  and  in  addition  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, the  most  important  of  all  in  the  island,  had  been  for  the  time 
almost  destroyed  by  competition  with  bounty-fed  beetroot  sugar  grown 
elsewhere.  The  trade  of  Java  is,  at  the  best  of  times,  largely  depend- 
ent on  a  very  few  principal  items  of  export,  and  in  a  country  so  situ- 
ated the  sndden  annihilation  of  the  chief  among  these  naturally  reacted 
on  the  trade  of  the  colony  as  a  whole.  The  severity  of  the  crisis  through 
which  Java  was  then  passing  was  not  exaggerated  by  Mr.  Van  den 
Berg;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  misled  into  attributing  mainly  to  the 
permanent  condition  of  the  currency  what  was  really  due  to  a  number 
of  causes,  some  of  them  more  or  less  accidental. 

6.  The  Dutch  planters,  men  of  great  resource,  and  with  large  capi- 
tal at  their  backs,  set  themselves  heartily  to  face  the  1886  situation,  re- 
organised their  whole  system  of  sugar  planting  and  manufacture,  cut 
down  the  expenses  of  manufacture  from  about  11  to  7  goilders  a  picul, 
and  have  now  largely  recovered  from  their  temporary  difficulties.  Mr. 
Lankester  distinctly  stated  that  the  difficulties  are  now,  looking  back 
to  the  crisis,  recognised  as  having  been  due  to  wasteful  processes  and 
inefficient  management  and  not  to  the  system  of  currency.  The 
planters  have  learnt  wisdom,  and  have  £b[*mly  re-established  their 
business  on  a  footing  which  enables  them  to  cope  with  variations  in 
price  elsewhere  caused  by  decline  in  the  value  of  silver,  and,  what  is 
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more  important  to  them^  to  defy  competition  with  beetroot  sugar.  Mr. 
Lankester,  indeed,  went  further,  and  said  that  the  change  had  actually 
benefited  the  native  population  engaged  on  the  sugar  estates.  In  or- 
der to  assist  in  cutting  down  the  cost  of  sugar  manufacture,  they  have 
been  compelled  to  work  harder,  and  have  acquired  habits  of  industry 
which  a  Malay  or  semi- Malay  population  is  always  slow  to  learn;  so 
that  their  own  prosperity  has  increased,  while  they  have  at  the  same 
time  aided  in  restoring  the  fortunes  of  the  planters  and  merchants. 
I  did  not  myself  see  the  sugar  estates,  which  lie  in  the  north  and  east  of 
the  island;  but  I  came  across  a  member  of  a  large  Scotch  engineering 
firm  (Messrs.  Watson,  Laidlaw  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow),  who  had  been 
traveling  for  some  months  in  the  sugar  country,  pushing  his  business 
in  the  supply  of  machinery  to  the  factories.  This  firm  supplies  ma- 
chinery for  ^^  sugar  fabrieks''  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  one  member 
of  the  firm  is  always  travelling  to  supervise  the  working  of  the  ma- 
chines and  establish  new  connections.  Their  business  in  Java  is  not 
yet  fully  developed;  but  this  gentleman  informed  me  that  he  was  mudi 
impressed  with  the  suitability  of  Java  as  a  sugar-producing  country, 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  business  even  under  existing  conditions, 
when,  for  want  of  local  mechanical  skill,  the  machines  are  not  worked 
up  to  anything  like  their  ti-ue  capacity,  and  generally  with  the  floor- 
lining  condition  of  all  that  he  had  seen  of  the  estates.  This  informa- 
tion was  to  the  point,  as  bearing  out  what  the  Batavia  authorities 
had  previously  said  to  me  on  the  subject. 

6.  So  far  as  I  could  make  out  the  revival  of  the  sugar  industry  has 
been  followed  by  a  revival  of  trade  generally  in  Java.  The  information 
on  this  point  was  not  so  precise,  but  I  was  struck  with  the  change  com- 
ing from  Singapore,  where  (as  in  'India)  everyone  was  complaining  of 
dull  trade,  breaking  firms,  and  the  turning  of  business  into  mere  spec- 
ulation, to  Batavia,  where  business  of  all  kinds  appeared  to  be  going 
on  steadily  in  even  grooves.  Mr.  Lankester,  the  head  of  the  English 
mercantile  community  in  Batavia,  spoke  well  of  the  prospects  of  the 
place,  and  laid  stress  on  the  immense  advantage  of  a  stable  currency. 
M.  Zeverijn  said  the  same.  He  declared  that,  witli  the  experience  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  British  India  before  them,  the  lulver  party 
in  Java  was  now  absolutely  silenced,  and  that  he  himself  would  never 
remain  in  the  country  if  the  gold  standard  should  be  given  up.  Both 
these  gentlemen  turned  up  the  report  of  the  Java  Bank  for  1891-'92, 
and  pointed  significantly  to  a  table  contained  in  Appendix  J,  showing 
the  course  of  exchange  monthly  between  Batavia,  Holland,  England, 
and  Singapore,  and  again  between  London  and  Singapore  and  Cal- 
cutta. The  variation  between  Batavia  and  Holland  during  the  year 
was  from  99|  to  lOOf,  and  in  only  two  months  was  there  a  greater  vari- 
ation than  I  per  cent.  Similarly  the  exchange  on  England  varied  only 
from  12  to  12.07^  guilders  to  the  li.,  while  the  variation  on  Singapore 
was  from  1.80  to  2.05^  guilders  to  the  dollar,  and  between  Calcutta 
and  London  from  1«.  3^d.  to  Is.  5f d.  to  the  rupee. 

The  figures  quoted  are  for  bills  in  some  cases  at  sight,  in  others  at 
four  months,  and  in  others  at  six,  but  this  diflorence  in  lorm  does  not 
affect  the  conclusion.  Whether  the  tottJ  volume  of  the  Java  trade  is 
large  or  small  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  country  is  a  matter  on 
which  I  did  not  obtain  any  statistics ;  but  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  the  greater  security  attending  business  transactions  was  thor- 
oughly appreciated,  and  that  the  Batavia  people  themselves  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  ws^  things  are  going.  As  regards  the  sugar  trade 
eapecially,  M.  Zeveryn  informed  me  that  it  would  have  be^  impos- 
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Bible  for  merchants  and  banks  to  conduct  the  business  at  all  on  present 
lines,  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  risk  involved  in  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  silver.  This  was  explained  by  saying  that  much  of  the 
business  depends  on  advances  made  months  before  the  crop  comes  into 
the  market.  With  a  stable  currency  the  financing  agencies  are  able 
to  control  the  exports  and  distribute  the  shipments  of  sugar  evenly 
over  a  considerable  period  of  the  year,  thereby  avoiding  a  glut  in  the 
market  and  difficulties  with  the  shipping  trade,  as  well  as  the  additional 
expense  involved  to  themselves  or  the  planters  in  insurance  against 
exchange  risks. 

7.  As  regards  the  practical  working  of  the  gold  standard  in  Java,  it 
is  interesting  to  find  how  little  gold  is  either  employed  or  demanded. 
Appendix  Q-,  of  the  bank  report  for  1891-'92,  gives  the  details  of  cash  in 
the  bank  on  31st  March,  1892,  including  the  head  office  at  Bata- 
▼ia,  branches  in  five  principal  towns  in  Java,  one  each  in  Sumatra  and 
Celebes,  and  a  small  branch  in  Amsterdam.  The  total  cash  accounted 
for  amounts  to  6,754,4772.,  divided  as  follows: 

Notes ..£3,608,898 

Silver 2,773,050 

Gold 372,422 

Other  money 107 

These  are  the  amounts  expressed  in  sterling  converted  at  the  com- 
mon rate  of  12  guilders  to  12. 

The  total  gold  stock  In  hand  represents  5^  per  cent  only  of  the 
whole,  and  this  is  lodged  almost  entirely  in  the  head  office  at  Batavia, 
which  accounts  for  82  per  cent  of  the  gold  as  against  only  60  per  cent 
of  the  total  cash.  I  understood  from  M.  Zeverijn  that  the  gold  in 
Batavia  is  practically  lying  idle,  and  that  it  was  either  contemplated 
or  had  been  recently  arranged  to  remit  three-fourths  of  it  back  to  Hol- 
land. I  am  not  sure  that  I  correctly  understood  M.  Zeverijn  on  this 
point,  and  possibly  he  was  referring  to  some  transaction  already  car- 
ried out  before  1891~'92;  but  it  is  clear  that  gold  is  usedTarely  under 
any  circumstances,  and  practically  never  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 
M.  Zeverijn  mentioned  that,  when  travelling  in  the  interior  last  year, 
he  had  tendered  gold  pieces  (ten  guilders  each)  in  payment  of  a  charge 
for  Government  post  horses,  and  that  the  coins  were  actually  refused. 
From  curiosity  I  obtained  a  few  gold  pieces  to  try  the  result.  I  found 
that  they  were  accepted  at  railway  stations  without  demur;  that  they 
were  accepted,  but  with  exclamations  of  astonishment,  at  a  Dutch 
shop  in  the  principal  street  of  Batavia;  and  that  they  were  altogether 
declined  at  a  native  shop  in  a  bazaar  at  Garoet,  200  miles  up  country, 
though  a  Java  bank  note  for  ten  guilders  was  at  once  taken  without 
question.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
neither  know  nor  feel  the  existence  of  the  gold  standard  in  any  way. 

8.  The  silver  coins  used  by  the  people  are  the  rix- dollar  of  2^  guild- 
ers, the  guilder,  and  half  guilder,  and  25  and  10  cent  pieces.  The 
unit  is  the  guilder  valued  at  la,  8a.,  weighing  ten  grammes  0.945  fine, 
or  9.45  grammes  silver  fine,  as  against  10.692  grammes  in  our  Indian 
rupee.  The  whole  of  these  silver  coins  are  minted  in  Holland,  but  only 
the  rix-doUar,  guilder,  and  half  guilder  are  standard  Dutch  coins,  the 
smaller  pieces  of  25  and  10  cents  being  minted  especially  for  Nether- 
lands India  and  marked  in  the  native  chai*acters  as  well  as  in  Dutch. 
Java  bank  notes  pass  freely  everywhere,  and  there  is  the  ordinary  cop- 
per coinage  for  small  payments,  the  only  copper  coins  I  saw  being  of 
2 J  cents  and  1  cent,  though  there  may  possibly  be  others  current.  The 
prices  of  European  goods  are  rather  high,  though  not  perceptibly  hi^\\ss^ 
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than  the  corresponding  prices  in  the  Straits  Settlements  converted  into 
sterling  at  current  rates  of  exchange.  Java  guilders  are  accepted  by 
banks  and  native  money-changers  in  Singapore  at  the  rate  of  12^  to 
12^  guilders  to  the  11.  for  small  sums.  For  larger  transactions  a  bet- 
ter rate  would  no  doubt  be  given.  Banks  in  Java  usually  allow  12 
guilders  to  the  IL  for  small  sums,  independently  of  petty  variations  in 
the  quoted  rates  of  exchange. 

9.  The  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  the  gold  standard  works  well 
in  Java  as  regards  the  trade  and  the  people  of  the  country.  It  has 
also,  on  the  whole,  proved  beneficial  to  the  planters,  especially  to  thoee 
who  avoid  speculative  crops.  The  Government  is  not  so  prosx^eroiis, 
and  though  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  actual  figures  for  recent 
years,  I  understand  that  annual  deficits  are  still  common  in  Nether- 
lands India  as  a  whole.  This  is,  however,  attributed  not  to  the  car- 
rency  settlement,  but  to  the  continued  drain  of  military  expenditure, 
especially  in  Achin.  There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  success^  admin- 
iLtration  of  the  country;  and,  though  unfavourable  criticism  of  the 
Dutch  Government  is  still  common  enough  among  the  English  of  Sin- 
gapore, and  among  certain  classes  of  the  Dutch  residents  in  Java,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  stock  charges  of  oppression,  overtaxation,  and 
corruption  really  rest  upon  solid  grounds. 

If  they  did,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  general  prosperi^ 
and  obvious  contentment  of  both  Europeans  and  natives.  The  origin 
of  some  of  the  more  serious  charges  against  the  Government  is  well 
known,  and  statements  of  the  kind  may  well  be  accepted  with  great 
reserve. 

10.  In  discussing  the  possibility  of  a  gold  standard  in  India,  many 
writers  have  suggested  that  the  country  would  run  a  serious  risk  of 
being  flooded  with  spurious  silver  coinage  as  soon  as  the  rupee  acquired 
an  artificially  high  value.  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  this 
danger  is  imaginary,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  risk  is  not  serious.  The 
experience  of  Java  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  latter  is  the  cor- 
rect view.  With  a  silver  currency  there,  based  on  a  ratio  of  15.62  >  to 
1,  spurious  coinage  seems  to  be  unknown.  In  Singapore,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  the  standard  coin  is  the  Mexican  silver  dollar,  varying  in 
value  with  the  market  price  of  silver,  bad  dollars  and  the  necessity  tor 
ringing  every  coin  are  a  frequent  trouble  to  travellers.  This  is  a  good 
illustration  in  support  of  the  view  that  a  strong  and  well-organized 
government  finds  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  detecting  and  deal- 
ing with  false  coiners,  however  great  the  temptation  may  be  to  the 
latter. 

A.  KBIfSINGION. 

21st  Septembss,  1892. 
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Comparison  of  values  of  Russmn  paper  and  metallic  silver  rouble^  by 

Major  Law. 

The  questions  of  exchange  and  currency  are  complicated  in  Bussia 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  less  than  four  different  standards  of  yalue^ 
all  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  consideration  of  questions  re- 
lating to  public  and  general  finance.  There  is  the  gold  rouble,  the 
metallic  silver  rouble,  and  the  bank-note  rouble,  which  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  "silver"  rouble,  because  when  introduced  it  was  con- 
vertible into  metallic  silver  coinage.  -  The  value  of  the  gold  rouble  is 
37.97  pence,  the  values  of  the  metallic  silver  rouble  and  of  the  paper 
rouble  continually  fluctuate,  and  the  paper  rouble,  besides  its  actual 
and  daily  varying  exchange  value,  has  an  arbitrary  value,  fixed  peri- 
odically for  the  purpose  of  government  accounting. 

Since  the  complete  disappearance  of  both  gold  and  silver  coinage  as 
circulating  mediums^  gold  has  become  the  real  standard  of  value  in 
Bussia,  through  the  mfiuence  of  the  very  large  exchange  operations,  in 
connection  with  the  payment  of  interest  on  foreign  loans,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  exportation  and  importation  accounts.  The  fluctuations  of 
the  gold  values  of  both  paper  and  silver  have  been  very  great,  the  paper 
dei>euding  on  the  credit  of  the  country  and  other  circumstances  affect- 
ing the  rat'C  of  exchange,  whilst  the  silver  has  been  influenced  also  by 
the  steady  depreciation  of  that  metal  as  compared  with  gold.  Before 
the  Busso-Turkish  war  the  pound  sterling  was  worth  about  seven  rou- 
bles and  thirty  copecks  (paper);  in  the  spring  of  1888  the  exchange 
reached  twelve  roubles  to  the  pound,  and  it  is  now  about  nine  roubles 
and  sixty  copecks.  The  silver  rouble,  some  ten  years  ago,  was  worth 
about  one  rouble  and  forty,  in  paper;  it  is  to-day  worth  only  one  rouble 
and  six  copecks. 

The  really  curious  and  anomalous  result  of  the  depreciation  of  silver 
to  the  value  above  quoted  is  that  it  is  now  worth  something  less  than 
the  paper  which  nominally  represents  it,  but  with  which  it  is  inconvert- 
ible. The  calculation  is  as  follows:  The  metallic  silver  rouble  is  .900 
fine,  and  its  weight  of  20  grammes,  or  308.647  grains.  Taking  the  price 
of  silver  to  be  to-day  38  pence  per  ounce,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin 
is  23.774  pence,  whilst,  at  the  present  exchange  of  9.60  to  the  pound 
sterling,  the  paper  rouble  is  worth  25  pence,  thus  showing  a  difference 
in  favour  of  the  paper  note  of  near  1 J  pence. 

The  Bussian  mint  has  recently  declined  to  accept  silver  firom  private 
individuals  for  coinage,  but  formerly  it  used  to  charge  six  per  cent  for 
mintage.  If  this  very  high  charge  for  mintage  were  maintained,  and 
free  coinage  again  introduced,  the  cost  of  the  silver  rouble  coin  would 
be  25.1904  pence;  but  a  very  trifling  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  would 
bring  the  cost  of  the  coin  (even  allowing  the  high  charge  for  mintage) 
below  the  25  pence,  which  is  the  actual  exchange  value  of  the  paper 
note. 

B.  FiTzG.  Law. 

24th  April,  1893. 
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Bank  of  Sweden* 

Query  1. — ^When  did  Sweden  adopt  the  gold  standard  and  enter  the 
monetary  convention  with  Korway  and  Denmark! 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1873,  the  gold  standard  was  adopted,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  monetary  convention  was  concluded  with  Den- 
mark, and  on  the  16th  October,  1875,  with  Norway. 
Query  2. — What  does  the  Bank  of  Sweden  hold  in  gold  and  sflver, 
and  what  proportion  of  gold  to  silver! 

Metallic  stock  must  not  be  less  than  kr.  15,000,000,  of  which  at 
least  80  per  cent  gold.  During  1892  the  average  has  been  kr. 
20,285,791.42,  of  which  bars  of  gold  and  foreign  gold  coins  kr. 
3,936,025.92,  silver  coins  under  the  convention  ki-.  3,113,195.64, 
and  other  silver  kr.  24,223.87.  Out  of  the  total  metallic  stock  sil- 
ver thus  represent  13 15,347  per  cent. 
Query  3. — What  is  the  paper  circulation  in  proportion  to  coined  and 
bars! 

The  paper  emission  during  the  year  has  been  on  an  average  kr. 
40,993,709.37,  and  the  metallic  stock  thus  49.485  per  cent  of  the 
paper  circulation. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  paper  circulation  of  the  private 
banks  has  amounted  to  kr.  55,819,691,  and  thus  the  state  bank's 
metallic  stock  covers  20.953  per  cent  of  the  total  paper  emission. 
By  adding  to  the  state  bank's  bullion  the  metallic  stock  of  the  pri- 
vate banks,  viz,  kr.  7,280,506.76  in  gold,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
grand  total  of  the  metallic  stock  woiSd  cover  28.474  per  cent  of  the 
paper  circulation,  and  the  stock  of  gold  of  the  private  banks  13.043 
per  cent  of  their  paper  circulation. 
Query  4.-^To  what  extent  does  silver  represent  a  legal  payment,  and, 
if  one  should  wish  to  buy  gold  from  the  state  bank  for  export,  will  the 
bank  sell  it  or  stick  to  its  reserve! 

Silver  is  legal  payment  to  the  state  bank  to  any  amount,  to  the 
private  banks  to  the  amount  of  kr.  20. 
The  Bank  of  Sweden  does  not  sell  gold  to  any  large  amount. 
Query  5. — Are  they  satisfied,  or  do  they  find  that  the  gold  standard 
answers  well! 

Perfectly  satisfied,  and  ftdfiUs  expectations. 
Query  6. — How  are  the  accounts  settled  with  ^Norway  and  Denmark, 
as  we  suppose  the  respective  moneys  circulate  freely  as  if  it  were  one 
country! 

Gold  coins  of  the  three  countries  circulate  freely  and  indiscrim* 
inately  in  all  three  countries,  but  the  silver  coins  under  the  con- 
vention are  only  legal  payment  to  the  respective  state  banks,  and 
by  them  mutually  exchanged  and  charged  in  account  j>ro  and  co^ 
Query  7. — ^Will  Sweden  be  represented  at  the  monetary  conference, 
or  will  there  be  only  one  representative  for  the  Scandinavian  kingdomst 
At  the  coming  conference  Sweden  will  be  represented  by  the 
president  of  the  ^^Kammarkollegium,"  Mr.  Hans  Forssell,  late  min- 
ister of  finance. 
Query  8. — ^What  is  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  coins! 

No  silver  coins  being  struck  in  Norway,  except  by  the  state  for 
small  change  only  (vicU  replies  to  queries  2  and  4)  no  ratio  is  fixed, 
but  the  composition  of  the  silver  coins  is  as  follows,  viz. : 
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2-1atme  piece 

\      it         (t 

ftO-ore        *• 

25  " 

10  "        •• 


Fine 
silver. 


P«krt9. 
80 
80 
60 
00 
40 


Copper. 


Partt. 

ao 

20 
40 
40 
00 


Groes 

weight. 


ChrammeM. 
15 
7.6 
5 

2.42 
1.45 


Contents 
of  fine 
silver. 


Orammea. 

12 

6 

3 

1.452 
0.58 


124  20- krone  pieces,  or  248  10-krone  pieces  are  struck  out  of  one 
kilogramme  ^ne  gold. 


Bank  of  Norway. 

Query  1. — ^When  did  Norway  adopt  the  gold  standard  and  enter  the 
monetary  convention  with  Sweden  and  Denmark  f 
Ist  January,  1874. 
Query  2. — ^What  does  the  Korges  Bank  hold  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
in  what  proportion  silver  to  gold! 

Ko  silver  allowed.    On  31st  August,  1892,  the  stock  of  gold  was 
kr.  38,478,880.07. 
Query  3. — ^What  is  the  paper  circulation  in  proportion  to  coin  and  for 
bars? 

On  the  above  amount  of  gold  the  bank  was  entitled  to  issue 
kr.  57,356,803.33,  in  the  following  manner: 

First  fund— 

Kr.  10,009,273 

5  to  2 "    25,023,182.50 

Second  fand — 

kr.  2,500,000 

3to2 "      3,750,000 

Reserve  ftinds — 

kr.  5,227,193.62 

3to2 "      7,840,790.43 

£xtra  fund  for  the  purchase  of  gold — 

kr.  20,742,830.40 
Itol "    20,742,830.40 

Kr.  57,356,803.33 
In  circulation "    47,437,551.71 

In  hand Kr.     9,919,251.62 

On  1st  January,  1893,  a  new  law  of  23rd  April,  1892,  will  come 
in  operation. 

The  bank  can  then  issue  notes  for  kr.  24,000,000  above  the  stock 
of  gold. 

The  bank  is  allowed  to  have  up  to  ^rd  of  its  stock  of  gold  with 
agents  abroad,  and  also  kr.  3,000,000  in  the  state  banks  of  those 
countries  with  whom  ^Norway  has  a  monetary  convention. 

What  is  tJius  deposited  abroad  is  considered,  as  regards  the 
power  of  issuing  notes,  as  being  in  the  bank  itself. 

On  31st  August,  1892,  the  bank  had  deposited  with  its  foreign 
agents  kr.  11,880,059.21. 
Query  4. — To  what  extent  does  silver  represent  a  legal  payment,  and, 
if  one  should  wish  to  buy  gold  from  the  state  bank  for  export,  wHL 
the  bank  sell  it  or  stick  to  its  reserve! 
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Legal  payment  is  20  kroner  in  2  and  1  krone  pieces  and  4  kroner 
in  smaller  coins. 

There  is  no  restriction  to  the  liability  of  tlie  bank  to  pay  its 
notes  in  gold,  for  whatever  purpose  soever  it  may  be  intended. 
Query  5. — ^Are  they  satisfied,  or  do  they  find  that  the  gold  standard 
answers  well? 

Extremely  satisfied ;  especially  as  the  conversion  from  silver  to 
gold  was  made  without  any  loss  to  speak  of. 
Query  6. — How  are  the  accounts  settled  with  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
as  we  suppose  the  respective  moneys  circulate  freely  as  if  it  were  one 
country? 

By  private  agreement  between  the  three  state  banks  they  may 
draw  upon  each  other  at  sight  for  sums  of  kr.  5,000  and  above  to 
the  extent  of  kr.  2,000,000  on  each  bank,  on  condition  that  repay- 
ment must  be  made  whenever  required,  and  that  a  settlement  be 
made  once  a  year.    No  interests  or  charges  of  any  kind  are  debited. 
Query  7. — ^Will  Norway  be  represented  at  the  monetary  conference, 
or  will  there  be  only  one  representative  for  the  Scandinavian  king- 
doms! 

I  don't  know;  it  is,  however,  likely  that  there  will  be  a  repre- 
sentative for  Norway,  if  Sweden  sends  one. 


TJNITEJX)    STA.TE38. 

Relies  by  Mr.  Oiffen  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  Can  persons  holding  silver  require  the  Government  or  any  national 
bank  to  give  them  gold  for  it  at  the  fixed  rates  with  or  without  any  and 
what  premium? 

Legally  persons  holding  silver  in  the  United  States  cannot  re- 
quire either  the  Government  or  the  national  banks  to  give  thm 
gold  for  it. 

The  way  in  which  the  silver  in  circulation  in  the  United  States 
is  kept  equal  to  gold  is,  that  the  coinage  is  a  monopoly,  and  the 
Government  only  issues  the  coins  at  the  rate  of  16  to  1  in  gold. 
The  Government  also  receives  the  silver  at  the  same  rate  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  dues. 

Practically  little  silver  circulates  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
circulates  as  small  change,  so  that  no  holder  of  silver  is  ever  likely 
to  require  payment  in  gold. 

2.  Same  question  as  to  persons  holding  paper. 

Mutatis  mutandis  the  same  answer  may  be  given  for  all  classes 
of  paper  in  the  United  States,  except  gold  certificates.  There  are 
four  kinds  of  such  Government  paper  (or  four  principal  kinds)? 
amounting  at  the  end  of  October,  1892,  to  156,200,000i.  (excluding 
gold  certificates) : 

(a)  The  old  greenbacks,  66,400,000?. 

(fe)  Silver  certificates  (certificates  of  the  de]>osit  of  silver  plufl» 
promise  to  pay  in  silver),  64,900,000/. 

(c)  Currency  certificates,  2,100,000/..  which  are  practically  the 
old  greenbacks  in  another  form.  They  are  only  of  small  amount, 
and  are  not  to  be  added  to  the  greenbacks,  if  we  count  all  the 
latter. 

{d)  The  new  Treasury  notes  issued  against  purchases  of  silver, 
which  have  the  same  legal  incidents  as  the  old  greenbacks,  22,- 
800,000/.  They  are  both  promises  to  pay  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  i.  e.,  gold  ot  s\\v^t  o^m^  ^Mch  are  full  legal  tender. 
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The  Government  is  under  no  obligation  to  pay  this  paper  in  gold, 
and  part  it  is  expressly  obliged  to  pay  in  silver  only,  viz,  the  silver 
certificates. 

Practically  it  is  all  kept  at  gold  value,  because  (1)  it  is  a  mo- 
nopoly of  Government,  which  issues  the  paper  only  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  gold ;  (2)  the  Government  receives  it  freely  in  payment  of  all 
dues  and  taxes  as  the  equivalent  of  gold;  and  (3)  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  at  different  times  has  intimated  his  intention  to  pro- 
vide gold  for  all  comers,  and  does  in  fact  pay  in  gold  to  all  who  ask 
it. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  paper  of  the  national  banks,  which  is 
only  a  small  amount  now  (about  30,000,000?.).  This  paper  is  pay- 
able in  greenbacks.  Treasury  notes,  and  silver  certificates  (query  as 
to  silver  certificates),  as  well  as  gold  and  silver;  but,  as  things  that 
are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  it  is  payable 
in  gold. 

As  to  the  gold  certificates  (24,000,000L),  they  are  certificates  of 
deposit  of  gold  coin,  and  promises  to  pay  in  gold,  so  that  the  ques- 
tion does  not  arise. 

3.  If  not,  how  do  persons  wanting  gold  for  export  procure  it,  and  at 
vhst  price? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  gold  has  been  found  lately  for  export  by  the 
presentation  of  gold  certificates,  which  have  diminished,  not  exactly 
but  generally,  as  gold  in  the  Treasury  has  diminished.  I  could 
give  exact  figures  if  required. 

4.  How  does  the  Government  or  national  bank  procure  and  protect 
ts  supply  of  gold,  and  on  what  terms  does  it  part  with  goldf 

The  Government  has  most  of  the  gold ;  when  the  national  banks 
hold  it  they  hold  it  mostly  in  gold  certificates.  The  question  has 
not  practically  arisen,  as  the  Government  has  always  had  a  surplus 
hitherto,  and  the  paper  has  not  been  redundant;  but  there  is  a  re- 
serve power  to  issue  bonds  with  which  to  purchase  gold,  upon  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  intimated  his  intention  to  act  if 
necessary.  At  different  times  since  1890  the  appearance  has  been 
that  what  is  called  free  gold  in  the  Treasury  would  fall  below  danger 
I)oint;  that  is,  would  become  less  than  the  amount  of  gold  repre- 
sented by  gold  certificates,  plus  20,000,000?.  specially  provided 
many  years  ago  to  secure  controvertibility  of  greenbacks;  but  the 
contingency  has  not  occurred,  though  it  has  very  nearly  done  so. 
I  am  obliged  to  add,  as  a  matter  of  legal  opinion,  that  the  powers 
of  the  Treasury  do  not  seem  at  all  clearly  expressed.  Americans, 
however,  tell  me  that,  law  or  no  law,  the  powers  will  be  acted  upon, 
and  that,  law  or  no  law,  the  purchase  of  silver  will  itself  be  stopped, 
if  necessary. 


TJNITKID     KING-IDOM:. 

is  to  the  right  of  the  publie  to  obtain  token  money  at  the  Royal  Mint, — 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Fremantle  to  Sir  Thomas  Farrer, 

EoYAL,  Mint,  J27th  Marchj  1893. 

Although  I  am  not  able  to  refer  to  any  specific  regulations  which 
[eny  to  the  Banjk  of  England  the  right  of  obtaining  silver  coin  for  gold, 
,nd  the  act  of  1816  and  the  present  coinage  act  are  silent  on  the  point, 

have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  bank  has  no  such  right. 

Some  40  years  ago  the  mint  would  only  issue  silver  coin  to  the  bank 
inder  the  express  dii*ection  of  the  treasury,  a  {act  ^\Ae\i  \Ti^^:;dXj^ 
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that  the  bank  could  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  obtain  it  on  demand; 
indeed,  our  records  mention  cases  in  which  the  application  of  tiie  bank 
was  refused. 

It  would  obviously  be  against  the  public  interest  to  aUow  to  mj  one 
the  right  to  obtain  any  amount  of  token  coins^  as  a  superabundance  of 
token  coinage  would  lead  to  much  inconvenience,  and  possibly  to  ite 
depreciation.  To  guard  against  an  over  issue,  the  government  has  an 
arrangement  with  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  Sootcli 
banks,  and  colonial  governments,  under  which  token  coins  are  issued 
through  those  bodies,  who  are  in  a  position  of  responsibility,  and  who 
can  best  judge  what  amount  of  coin  is  actually  required  for  circulation. 

(6)— STATISTICS. 

IkeporU  of  merehandiie  from,  and  %mport$  of  merchandise  into,  India,  excluding  Geven^ 

ment  stores. 


Aver- 
age 

rate 

at 

which 

biUs 

<m 
IndiA 
were 
■old. 


186g-*60. 
1869-70 

1870-71 


1871-72 
1872-73 


1878-74. 

1874-76 
1876-76. 


1876-'77 
1877-78 

187g.*79 


187»-*80 
1880-'81 

1881-'82. 


1882-'^. 
1883-'84. 
1884-*85. 
1885-*86. 
188ft-'87. 

1887-'88 , 
1888-'89 . 

188O-*90. 

1890-*91 . 

1891-'92 . 
J^2-'9d. 


d.p0r 

rupee. 
23.197 
23.267 

22.496 


Bxporto  from  India. 


la  tens 

of 
mpeea. 


Bx. 


Sqnlya- 
lectin 
sterling 
at  aver- 
age rate 
of  ex- 
change. 


£ 


Imports  into  India. 


In  tens 

of 
rupees. 


Equiva- 
lent in 
sterling 
at  aver- 
age rate 
of  ex- 
ehange. 


Ba. 
63, 062, 165'51, 286, 793  85, 931, 374 
52, 471, 376  50, 868, 813  33, 879. 648 

55,331,82561,862,06933,848,246 


Sorplos  exports. 


In  tens 

of 
mpees. 


£ 

84,729,170 
31,876,444 

31,257,083 


17.130,791 
19,601,788 


Equiva- 
lent in 
sterling 
at  aver- 
age rate 
of  ex- 
change. 


21,968,67020,606,026 


23. 126  63, 185, 848  60, 884, 830  30, 810, 776  29. 688, 750  32, 375, 072 


22.754 

22.361 

22.156 
21.626 


55,236,295 


£ 

16,657,623 
18,998,369 


31.196,060 


52, 368, 611 30, 473, 069  28, 891, 009  24, 763, 228  23, 477, 602 


64, 960, 786  61, 184, 622  31, 628, 497 


56,312,261 
68,046,406 


51,966,60234,645,262 
52,301,32837,112,668 


20. 508  60, 961, 632  52, 091 ,  715  35, 367, 177 


20.791  66,186,713  56,469,840 
19.794  60,893,61150,222.006 


19. 061  67, 173, 158  55, 868. 475 
19.956  74,531,282.61,972,761 

19.895  81,901,960  67,893,312 


29,468,866 

31,963,861 
33,440,060 

30,221,263 


23,882,289 

21,666,099 
20,982,787 

25,694  466 


21,729.160 

20,002,251 
18,861,268 

21,870,462 


19.625 
10.536 
19.808 
18.254 
17.441 

16.898 
16.879 


16. 

18.089 

16.733 
14.985 


83.400,865  67,850,078 


88,121,206 
83, 200, 528 
83,827,840 
88,428,660 


90,471,462 
96, 978, 171 


666108, 


86271, 


.396, 

100,136,722 

108,086,010 
106, 616, 193 


71, 730, 735 
66, 9H4, 825 
63, 758, 058 
64,261,844 


63,609,449 
66,188,561 


,869,684 
75,478,128 


39, 326, 003,34, 067, 789  25, 859, 710  22, 402, 061 


36,566,19480,167,96924,827,41720,064,034 


39, 742, 160  33. 053, 891 27, 430, 992  22, 814, 584 
50, 308, 834  41, 831, 796  24, 222, 448  20, 140, 965 

46,992,084 


50,008,041 

52,703,891 

53,140,311 

51,811,586139 

58,661,46242,629,773 


62, 884, 813143 
66,570,318 


66,660,121 
69, 034, 900 


75, 323, 606166, 587, 467 
74,263,280  62,618,383 


88,964,48084,909,876 


40,679,66733,897,824 

42,900,967,35,417,405 

42. 758, 62130, 051, 21: 

,406,99132,016,304 

29,767,198 


,924,107 
46.431,468 


45,948,124 

52,032,179 

46, 425, 330 
43,658,058 


V 


64919, 


20,066, 
30,407,863 

36,886,741 

31, 100, 822 

41,448,553 
43,896,810 


28,988.882 


27,170,621 
28,829,760 
21,176,204 
24,861,067 
21,632,071 


1,776,842 
20,766,008 

26,426,660 

28,440,949 

28,898,276 
30,606.222 


Snea  Caaal  onocd 
Kovember,  1889. 

Bailway  oonnectioD 
completed  between 
Caloatta  and  Bom- 
bav,  and  Cslcatti 
and  Lahore. 

Beginning  of  tbc 
great  fall  in  export! 
of  raw  ootton. 

Dntv  on  exporto  of 
wheat  remored, 
Janoary,  1873. 

First  part  of  Nisan't 
railway  opened. 

Duty  on  Importi  « 
eouon  goods  n- 
dnced,Aiigast,187S. 

First  part  of  Bnnnt 
Bailway  opened. 

Indus  YsUeyBsiliny 
opened  September, 
1^76. 


B^pntana    BaflW 

completed. 
General    duties   i^ 

moved  on  importii 

Karoh,  1888. 


Burma  Bafhra;  ^ 
tension  openeo. 

Kiaam*s     Bailw»7 

completed, 
Indian  Midland  Btti* 

way  completed.  ^ 
Bengal-Kagnor  Bd^ 
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ImporU  atid  eaeporU  of  tUver  into  and  from  India,  and  eoinago  of  nlvor. 


70-71 

71-72 

72-73 

73-74 

74-75 

Qainquennlal  ayerage.. 

75-76 

76-77 

77-78 

78-79 

179-80 

Qninqaennial  ayerage  . . 

80-81 

»l-82 

(82-83 

B3-84 

(84-85 

Qninqnennial  ayerage  . . 

(85-86 

(86^87 

187-88 

(88-89 

(89-90 

Qninqaennial  ayerage.. 

•0-91 

t91-92 

02-88 

Total  of  23  yean 

Yearly  average 


imports. 


2,662,2^7 
8,007,525 
1,934,214 
4,143,726 
6,051,810 


4,560,902 


8,464,841 
9,992,408 
15,776,532 
6,593,609 
9,605,001 


8,886,396 


5, 816, 156 
6,466,389 
8,358,022 
7,408,606 
9,110,025 


7,381,820 


12,386,260 
8,219,761 
10,589,802 
10,726,872 
12,388,474 


10,862,084 


15,433,664 
10,603,738 
15,228,021 


199,466,168 
8,672,442 


Exports. 


Bat. 

1,720,318 
1,487,209 
1,219,070 
1,647,902 
1,409,608 


1,486,820 


1,908,986 
2,793,536 
1,100,197 
1,62»,006 
1,736.250 


1,832,197 


1,423,582 
1,087,339 
877,795 
1,003,866 
1,864,394 


1,261,283 


779,631 
1,064,023 
1,861,052 
1,479,193 
1,450,688 


1,226,900 


1,268,518 
1, 681, 649 
2,864,462 


34,240,666 
1,488,720 


Ket 
import*. 


Jto. 

941,924 
6,620,816 

716, 144 
2,496,824 
4,642,202 


8,063,088 


1,566,855 
7.108,872 
14,676,835 
3,970,694 
7,869,742 


7,064,199 


3,892,674 
5,379,050 
7,480,227 
6,405,151 
7,246,631 


6,060,527 


Kew 
coinage. 


Bx. 
1,718,197 
1,690,394 
3,980,927 
2,370,007 
4,886,884 


2,931,282 


2, 650, 218 
6,271,122 

16,180,326 
7,210,770 

10,256,968 


8,498,881 


4,249,675 
2,186.274 
6,606,467 
8,668,400 
6.794,232 


4,480,408 


11,606,629 
7, 165, 738 
9,228,750 
9,246,679 

10,937,876 


9,686,134 


14,175,136 

9,022,184 

12,863,560 


166,225,602 
7,183,722 


10,286,666 
4,616,637 

10,788,425 
7,312,265 
8, 661, 158 


8,810,788 


13,168,474 

6,668,970 

12,706,210 


152,504,446 
6,630,628 


Old 

mpeesre- 
ooined. 


Bm. 

26,842 

18,910 

27,620 

30,033 

44,189 


89,309 


32,423 
21,784 
89,483 
67,581 
84,933 


69,231 


160,984 
738,673 
830,272 
634,586 
252,396 


603,882 


462,441 
100,649 
663,272 
738,788 
610,042 


614,888 


306,195 
217,296 


6,066,292* 
275,286* 


Total  coin- 
age, new 

and  old  re* 
coined. 


B», 
1,744,089 
1,709,304 
4,008.647 
2,400,040 
4,941,028 


2,960,691 


2,582,641 
6,292,866 
16,269,809 
7,278,351 
0,841,901 


8,663,113 


4,410,669 
2, 924, 947 
7,888,728 
4,197,986 
6,046,628 


4,988,700 


10,748,007 
4,717,186 

11,441,697 
8,061,048 
9,170,200 


8,825,626 


13,468,669 
6.771,266 


145,855,528* 
6,629,797* 


*  22  yean. 

Balance  of  trade. 

The  following  \b  m  itatement  of  the  principal  points  in  the  balanoe  of  India's 
Ktemal  trade : 


1870-'71  to 
1874-'76. 

1876-»76to 
1879-'80. 

1880-'81to 
1884-'86. 

1885-*86to| 
1889-'90. 

189a-'91. 

1891-'92. 

1882-*98. 

Total  amountM, 

[erehandiae: 

SxiMrta. .......... 

Ba. 
285,161,481 

160,006,849 

As 

812,4771690 

188,  U4, 206 

Bm. 

4U,  465, 658 

253,167,161 

Ba. 
463,404,966 

305,968,250 

As 
100, 227,' 848 

60,034,900 

B». 
108,173,502 

66,687,467 

Bob. 
106,574,671 

62, 618, 388 

Importa,    ezolod* 
tngOoyemment 
■torea ........... 

Kei  exports... 

124,245,632 

124,863,384 

158,308,397 

157,416,716 

31,192,448 

41,586,135|  43,056,288 

ffnitlanoes,  net: 
Bnpee  pAper  en- 
faced  to  England 
BUls,  etc.,  on  In- 
dia, drawn  by 
the  Groyemment : 
To  defray 
home  charges 
For  interest  on 
rupee  paper. 

-i,187,Mf 

60,876,631 
8,821,000 

6,270,613 

75,384,941 
3,403,000 

1,298.101 

98,116,852 
4,278,000 

968,154 

96,579,737 
4, 186, 771 

6,187,810 

19,094,680 
891,933 

608,720 

28,048,666 
1,069,728 

-i,5»i,880 

26,977,600 
960,260 

TMaL 

60,608,539 

;■■            = 

84,058,564 

103,692,953  101,734,662 

25,124,873 

25,617,014 

26,615,840 
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1870-'71  to 
1874-75. 

1875-76  to 
1879-'80. 

1880- '81  to 
]884-'85. 

1885-'86to 
1889l.'90. 

ISOO-'iTL 

1881 -*02. 

18»-'9I. 

Total  amounte— Cont'd. 

Bemittances,  net— Con- 
tinned. 
Excess  of  net  ex* 
ports  of  m  e  r- 
chandise   over 
remittanoes 

Jtx. 
68, 737, 093 

J7«. 

40, 304. 830 

Rt. 

54,615,444 

Fx. 
55,682,054 

Hx. 

6,068.075 

15, 960, 121 

17,340.  id 

Net  im porta  of 
treasare: 
Gold 

11,647,000 
16, 827. 283 

8,074,042 
35,270,998 

23,561,497 
30,402,632 

15, 361, 718 
48,175,673 

5,636,172 
14,175,136 

2, 413, 792 

-l.81t.6S 

SUver 

9,022.184!  13!863iMI 

Balance  in  fayonr 
of  India 

86,762.610 

1,958,890 

648,315 

4,633,7U 

6,288,50 

Balance  against 
India 

7,855,837 

18,742,669 

Annual  average. 

Net  exports  of  mer- 
chandise  

24,849,126 
12, 101, 707 

24.872,877 
16,811,711 

31,661,679 
20, 738, 591 

31, 483, 343 

31. 192. 448 

41, 586, 135 
25,617,014 

43,96e,2n 

Het  remittances 

20,346,932  25,124,373 

a6,615,N9 

Excess  of  net  exports 
of  merchandise  over 
remittances 

12,747,419 
5, 894, 897 

8,060,966 
7, 669, 188 

10, 923. 088 
10,793,425 

11,136,411 
12,707,478 

6,068,075 
19. 811. 308 

15,969,121 
11.43&.076 

17,840,4a 

Net  imports  of  treas- 
ore.  ....*«  .......... 

1LOS0.8M 

i 

Balance  in  favonr  of 
India 

7,352,522 

391,778 

129,663 

4,538,145 

6,288,50 

Balance  against  India. 

1.571,067 

18,743,233 

........... 

NoTB.— Some  small  surplus  in  favor  of  India  probably  accrues  on  the  land  firontlAr  trade,  battkc 
statistics  are  too  scanty  for  incorporation  with  tne  other  figures. 


BRITISH:    INDIA. 

[In  continuation  of  the  statement  on  page  112  of  appendix  to  Final  Beport  of  Gold  and  Silver  OB' 

mission.] 

Statement  showing  imports  and  exjtorts  of  merchandise  (exclusive  of  treasure);  tA«  im- 
ports and  exports  of  gold;  the  value  of  gold  coined;  the  imports  and  exports  of  sUtfl 
the  value  of  silver  coined;  the  average  rate  of  exchange;  the  sums  received  for  billt 
drawn  by  the  home  Government  on  India,  and  the  value  of  currency  notes  in  oiresl^ 
tion. 


Official  years. 


1885*86 

1886 '87 

1887 '88 

1888 '89 

1889 '90 

Average  of  five 
years  

1890 '91 

189192 

1892 '93 


Average 
annual 
rate  of 

ex- 
change. 


Imports 
of  mer- 
chandise 
(exclu- 
sive of 
treasure). 


f.  d.          Bx. 

1  6.254  55,655,865 

1  5.441161,777.351 

1  4.898  65,004,612 

1  4.379  69,440,467 

1  4.569  69,197,489 


Exports 

of  mer- 

chandise 

(exclusive 

of 
treasure). 


88,881,264 
88,470,117 


Excess  of 
exports 
over  im- 
ports of 
merchan- 
dise. 


Ex. 

28,225,399 
26, 692, 766 


Gold. 


Im* 
ported. 


1    5.107  64,215,157 


90, 543, 655  25. 539, 043 

97, 049, 532  27, 609, 065 

103,460,89834^262,909 


92, 680, 993 


1    6. 090  71, 975, 370 100.  227, 348 

108,  J  73, 592 


1    4. 733  69, 432. 38;^ 
1    2. 98566, 278, 622 


106,574,671 


28,465,836 


28,251,978 
38, 741, 209 

40,296,049 


Bx. 

8,09\641 
2, 833, 558 
8, 236, 053 
8, 119, 088 
5,071,027 


8.470,253 


Ex- 

iwrted. 


Ex. 

328.606 

656,498 

243,572 

305, 154 

455,724 


807.910 


6,500,832     864,660 
4,118,9291,705,137 

1,781, 78914, 594,  i72| 


Net 
imi)orts. 


8 


Rx. 

2,762,935 
2,177,065 
2,992,481 
2,813,934 
4.615,303 


Gold 
age. 


ValM 
of  gold 
ooiBftL 


8,072,343 


5,636.172 

2, 413. 792 

-1.206,418 

-2,812,683 


Jti. 

>'il. 
22,  <M 


13,6tf 
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*sment  ihowing  imports  and  exports  of  merohandise  (exelusive  of  trettsure),  the  im- 
}rts  and  exports  of  gold;  the  value  of  gold  coined;  the  imports  and  exports  of  silver; 
>e  value  of  silver  coined;  the  average  rate  of  exchange;  the  sums  received  for  bills 
^aum  by  the  home  Government  on  India,  and  the  value  of  currency  notes  in  circula- 
on — Continued. 


Silver. 

Silver 
ooinage. 

Sama 
received  in 
respect  of 
bills  drawn 

by  home 
government 

onlndiJL 

Yalne  of 
government 

notes  in 
cironlation 
on  the  aver- 
age of  12 
months  of 
each  year. 

Of&cial  yeara. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Net 
importd. 

Yalne  of 

new  silver 

coined. 

1 

10 

11 

19 

IS 

14 

16 

'86 

Bx. 

12,386,260 
8,219,761 
10, 580, 803 
10, 725,  872 
12, 388, 474 

Bx. 

779,631 
1,064,023 
1,361.052 
1,479.193 
1,450,508 

Bx. 

11,606,629 
7, 155, 738 
9, 228, 751 
9, 246, 679 

10,937,876 

Bx. 
10. 285. 567 

in  *isa  M9 

Bx. 

14,710,203 
14.201.095 

'87 

4  616  536)     19  ISA  27Q 

88 

10,788,425 
7,282,254 
8, 551, 160 

15, 358, 577 
14,262,859 
15,474,496 

16. 162, 329 

89 

16.431.629 

00 

16,151,496 

Average  of  five  yeara  . . 

10,862,034 

1,226,890 

9, 035, 135 

8,310,788 

13,604,961 

15,531,350 

'91 

15, 433, 6.54 
10,603,733 
15,228,021 

1, 258, 518 
1,581,549 
2,864,452 

14, 175, 136 

9, 022, 184 

12.863,569 

13,163,474 

5,553,070 

12,705,210 

15, 969, 034 
16,401.538 
16,224,531 

22, 880. 227 

25, 436. 237 

*26,401,820 

•92 

'93 

*  Amount  in  droolation  on  the  81st  of  March,  1803. 
Table  showing  the  progress  of  the  trade  of  India  tpith  the  United  Kingdom, 


Average 
rate  of 

exchange 

per 

rupee. 

d. 

22.150 
21.626 
20.508 
20.791 
19.794 
19.961 
19.956 
19.895 
19. 525 
19.536 
19. 308 
18. 254 
17.441 
16. 898 
16. 379 
16.566 
18.090 
16.733 

Merchandise  and  treasure  together. 

Merchandise  only. 

TauB. 

riKureeforl874-'76 

bdng  represented 

by  100. 

Percent- 
age of 
the  trade 
of  the 
United 
Kingdom 

with 

India  to 

the  whole 

trade  of 

the 
United 
King- 
dom.* 

Average 

per- 
centage. 

Fiffuree  for  1874-'75 

bemg  represented 

by  100. 

Imports 

into 
India. 

Exports 

from 

India. 

Imports 

into 

India. 

Exports 
from 
India. 

.»75 

100 
96 
110 
132 
93 
108 
132 
127 
135 
145 
147 
146 
154 
166 
177 
182 
185 
104 

100 
101 
105 
110 
101 
99 
111 
125 
127 
132 
121 
124 
125 
126 
185 
142 
120 
180 

8.5 
8.5  1 
8.5 
8.9 
8.5 

8.6  1 

100 
104 
101 
110 
1             08 
109 
140 
131 
137 
146 
143 
142 
159 
167 
179 
171 
177 
104 

100 

.'76 

101 

-77     

101 

.»78 

107 

-'79 

93 

-'80 

7.8 

S:?ll       8.9. 

99 

-'81     

112 

-'82 

126 

-'8{ 

9.8  , 

9.9  1 
9.7 
9.8 

10.5 
9.7 
9.4 
9.2 
9.1 
8.7 

J 

9.9 

128 

-'H4 

131 

.'H.i               

121 

-•ftjl        

124 

-'87 

124 

-'HH 

126 

-»89 

135 

.'90 

141 

.»91 ^.. 

118 

.'92 

125 

*Tbme  figures  are  for  the  calendar  years  ended  in  the  previous  December. 
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Experts  of  wheat  from  India. 


Yean  ended  81st  March. 


1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1R81 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Qaantity. 


Owtt, 

5,587,000 

6,873,000 

1,067,000 

2,202,000 

7,444,000 

19,901,000 

14,194,000 

21,001,000 

15,851,000 

21,060,000 

22,264,000 

13,538,000 

17,610,000 

18,799,000 

14,820.000 

80,803,000 


Vahie. 


1,958,000 
8,874,000 
520,000 
1,124,000 
8,278,000 
8,870,000 
6,089,000 
8,806,000 
6,316,000 
8,005,000 
8,626,000 
6,662,000 
7,523,000 
6,791,000 
6,042,000 
14,880,000 


Atbm 

ittteaf 

ezduage. 


t. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


d. 

8.61 
8.71 
7.71 
7.M 
7.91 
7.80 
7.68 
7.54 
7.  a 

5.44 
4.90 
4.39 

4.S7 

4.n 


Ea^arta  of  merchandiee  from  India  to  gold-nting  and  Hlver-using  oountrieB, 


Yean. 


1875-76 
1876-'77 
1877-'78 
1878-79 
1870-'80 
1880-'81 
1881-'82 
1882-'83 
188a-*84 
1884-'85 
1885-'86 
1886-'87 
1887-'88 
1888-'89 
1889-'90 
1890-'01 
1891-'92 


Exports  to  gold-osing  oonntries. 


Total. 


87,217, 
38,856, 
42,  111, 
85,670, 
40,609, 
47, 550, 
56, 133, 
57,700, 
62,618, 
57, 913, 
57,995, 
60,029, 
61,206. 
66,028, 
70.624, 
65,790, 
74,637, 


694 
422 

743 

823 

282 

518 

850 

565 

705 

851 

424* 

717 

065 

378 

729 

668> 

894^ 


A.nnnal 
average. 


Ba. 


88,916,008 


56,402,818 


68,176,863 


70,214*081 


Peroent* 

age  on 

figures  of 

1875-76. 


100 


145 


168 


180 


Exports  to  silTvr-nsing  coantrifli. 


Total. 


20, 
22, 
2:^, 
26, 
26, 
26. 
25, 
25, 
25, 
25, 
25, 
28, 
20. 
30, 
82, 
34, 
83, 


827,711) 

105,210 

078, 970^ 

223,288 

473,876 

971,764 

768, 101 

610, BOO 

421,344 

286,677 

832,416 

808,943 

265,397 

949,798 

772,183, 

845,054! 

808,616 


Annnal 
averaga. 


28,640,811 


25.811,637 


29,443,736 


83,871,835 


Peroent- 

age  on 

figures  of 

lS75-'71 


119 

119 

144 


Exports  of  merchandise  from  India  to  silver-using  countries  (opium  excluded). 


Official  yeara. 

Bz. 

Official  years. 

Ex. 

Official  yeazs. 

Sz. 

1875-76 

9,687,000 
0,714,000 
10,702,000 
12,280,000 
12, 151, 000 
13,376,000 

1881-'82 

18,336,000 
14,129,000 
14,127,000 
14,404,000 
15,007,000 
17,321,000 

1887-88 

19,198,001 

1876-77 

1882-'83 

188^*89 

20,442,000 

1877-78 

1883-'84 

188^*90 

28, 664, 000 

1878-79 

1884-'85 

1890-'91 

S^  083, 000 

lS79-'80 

1885-'86 

1891-*92 

a;Si!oo9 

1880-'81 

188<^'87 

._ 
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Cotton  milh  in  India,  and  exports  of  cotton  goods  fro^tn  India, 


Tear. 


1876-77 
1877-78 
1878-79 
1879-80 
1880u81 

1881-82 
1882-83 
188:^-84 
1884-85 
188&-86 
188G-«7 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 


Kuniber  of— 


Mills. 


47 

53 

58 

58 

58 

62 

62 

74 

81 

89 

90 

97 

108 

114 

125 

127 


Spindles. 


1, 100. 112 
1, 289, 706 
1, 43(1, 464 
1, 470, 830 
1, 471, 730 
1,550,944 
1, 654, 108 
1, 895, 284 
2, 037, 055 
2, 198. 545 
2, 202. 602 
2,  375, 739 
2, 070, 022 
2, 934, 6:i7 
3, 197, 740 
3,272,988 


Looms. 


0,139 
10,533 
12, 983 
13, 307 
13,283 
14, 386 
15.116 
16,251 
16,455 
16. 548 
16. 026 
18,840 
22, 156 
22.078 
23,845 
24,670 


Exports  of— 


Cotton 
yam.  . 


Thousands 

qflbs. 

7,927 

15,000 

21,332 

25,862 

26, 001 

30,786 

45, 378 

49,877 

65,897 

78.  242 

91,804 

113. 451 

128, 907 

141. 050 

169,  275 

161, 253 


Cotton 

piec«» 

goods. 


Thovsands 
qf  yards. 
15.544 
17,545 
22,517 
25,800 
30,424 
29,911 
41,534 
55,565 
47,109 
51, 578 
53,406 
69,486 
70,  205 
59,496 
67.666 
73,384 


Quantities  of  cotton  yam  and  piece  goods  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Chintz 

Song  Eong,  and  Japan, 


Year. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


Cotton 
yam. 


Thousands 
of  lbs. 
33,080 
36,467 
38,951 
46, 426 
47,  479 
34,370 
33,400 
38,850 


Cotton 
piece  goods. 


Thousands 
qf  yards. 
304,489 
382,330 
523,921 
509,099 
587,177 
454, 948 
415, 956 
439,937 


Year. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1690 
1891 


Cotton 
yam. 


Thousands 
of  lbs. 
3:i.  061 
26,024 
35,354 
44, 643 
35,  720 
37, 869 
27,971 


Cotton 
piece  goods. 


Thousands 
of  yards. 
562, 330 
490. 451 
618, 146 
052. 404 
557.004 
633,606 
505,258 


Value  of  treasure  imported  into  British  India  by  sea,  distinguishing  countries  whence 
imported,  and  also  (in  italics)  the  value  exported,  in  tens  of  rupees. 

GOLD. 


Countries. 


Europe: 

United  KiDgdom 

Other  countries . 

Africa* 


America . 

Asia: 
Aden. 


Arabia 

Ceylon 

China 

Persia 

Straits  Settlements 
Turkey  in  Asia . . . . 

Other  countries 

Australasia 


Years. 


1880-'81. 


1, 047, 849 
16S 
55,874 


818, 214 


30,657 

1,400 

206, 028 

525 

36,938 

11,916 

1,548,684 


8,145 

950 

21,123 

605 

93,226 

t,100 

19,088 


291,212 


3, 672, 038 
16, 869 


1881-'82. 


1,008,202 
t,X77 
93,809 
J,S41 
334, 256 
544 
2,438 


50,635 


213,688 


191, 710 
6,183 
1,376,977 


1,816 

1,76S 

33.961 

t60 

05,819 

60 

32,221 


1882-'83. 


1, 393, 173 
147.  S61 
144. 192 
9,055 
279, 675 
$45 


1,328,462 
4,i81 
120,281 
701 
303,994 
75 


56,009 

tto 

159, 114 


211, 527 

4,100 

1,167,916 

175 

34,845 

1,600 

18,085 

ISO 

205, 918 

1,990 


1,321,860 


4, 856;  392 
19,408 


1.425,681 


5,  095,  i;i5 
164,964 


1883-*84. 


73,641 

455 

96,066 


535 
195 
1, 360, 530 


70,764 

1,506 

10, 012 


192,356 
88i 


1,920,635 
50 

5, 469, 4.57 
6,959 


1884-'85. 


1,497,330 

109, 595 

226, 778 

1, 555 

303,569 

155 


183,934 

184 

140,739 


146 

1,957 

025,833 


39,635 


25,961 

589 

01,156 


24,402 


1,278,689 

JOO 

4, 778, 172 
106,956 


1885-'86. 


667,407 

515, 661 

51,902 

9,975 
278.903 

1,680 


143,574 
165 
220,561 
110 
2,004 
660 
1, 116, 148 


20,971 


5,869 

580 

45,673 

185 


18d6-'87. 


811, 333 
651, 591 
113,  2:j7 
4,760 
280,405 


09,662 

50 

244,956 

i06 

2,727 


925,159 

4 

32,081 


6,888 


547,569 


3,091,541 
598,606 


87, 114 
169 


230,996 


2,833,558 
666,495 


S.  Mis.  23 38. 
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Value  of  treasure  imported  into  BHiuh  India  Inf  seaj  diatinguiehing  couniriei  wkenet 
imported,  and  aUo  (in  italics)  the  value  exported,  in  tens  of  rupees — Continued. 

GOLD— Continued. 


Tears— Continued. 

Countries. 

1887-'88. 

1888-'89. 

1889-'90. 

1890-'01. 

1881-'92. 

1882.19. 

Europe: 

United  Kingdom 

fM;h«r  nnnntrlAii 

955,997 

f  33,  746 

63. 188 

6,082 

272, 1x8 

1,065,659 

t86, 187 

85,629 

6,4il 

158,788 

2,443,874 

444,  79ft 

146, 403 

4,598 

257,541 

788 

8,814,111 

891,878 

139, 187 

4,615 

228,723 

4,947 

5,500 

1,565,648 
1,683,481 

100,777 
16,090 

224,659 

686,064 
4,  f 44,101 

45,871 

Africa* 

$49,  m 

187,872 

54 

Americfk .................... 

1,900 

ABia: 

Aden 

137,108 

96 

193,901 

U0,350 

187 

212,533 

35,706 

160 

167,541 

64,122 

188 

105,666 

799 

1,737 

229,463 

478 

186,050 

190 

14,101 

48.06 

Arabia 

206,502 

Ceylon 

09S 

1,418 

974, 712 

8 

5,110 

700 

38,407 

1,698 

54,  or? 

9,505 

1,470 

1,834,679 

f,000 
035, 287 

China 

068,430 

1.200,370 

652,101 

Persia 

4,241 

584 

14, 473 

1,400 
20,250 

6,460 

5,124 
9,166 
9,286 

8,340 

1,019 
27,248 

1,394 
38,702 
30,687 

19, 512 

679 
4,823 

907 

11,374 

4,089 

12.810 

Straits  Settlements 

40 
2,818 

Turkey  in  Asia 

85,879 
1,890 

1L888 

Other  coantrloa 

f,976 
511,928 

Australasia 

54,034 

635,988 

1, 104, 067 

552,252 

65,886 

Total 

3,230,053 
t4S,672 

3,119.088 
906,164 

5,071.027 
4^,7f4 

6,500,832 
864,660 

4.118,929 
J,  706, 137 

1,781  780 

4,594,rti 

*  Including  Mauritius  and  K6uaion. 
SILVBK. 


Countries. 


Europe: 

United  Kingdom. 

Other  countries  .. 

Africa* 

America 


Asia: 
Aden. 


Arabia 

Ceylon 

China 

Persia 

Straits  Settlements. . 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Other  countries 

Australasia 


Total. 


Years. 


1880-'81. 


2,864,594 
161, 939 

1, 240, 303 

6,746 

119, 327 

140,798 


58.000 
170,  730 
444, 703 

86,800 

208,801 

679.630 

160, 599 

37,960 

41,355 

196, 6G0 

54,323 

90,917 

110,222 

33.450 

10,139 

8,063 

3,700 


1881-*82. 


1882-'83. 


8,767,975 
17,869 

445,448 
73,644 
26.895 

301,659 


71,853 

30,910 

288,550 

78,  no 

102,523 

438,165 

1,512,531 

7,524 

61,289 

106,698 

52,870 

16,671 

119,409 

13,939 

5,740 

4,801 

11,800 


5,316,156 
1, 493, 689 


6,406,389 
1,087,339 


Grand    total,     gold  | 

andsilyer 8,088.214 

11,440,441 


11.822.781 
1,099,747 


4,390,534 

43,961 

1, 843, 325 

75.  aw 

89,266 
68,761 


19,092 

66,680 

290,280 

60,369 

92,109 

466,090 

1,266,778 

18,963 

157,874 

79,557 

58,354 

18,486 

195, 974 

14,130 

5,434 

7,388 

2 


1888-^84.      1884-'85. 


5,457,916 
11,961 

611,209 
66,968 
93,167 

901,689 


82,993 

99,309 

227,063 

66,183 

109,774 

430,536 

552,938 

96,960 

138,540 

101, 419 

86,065 

93,094 

85,639 

34,866 

13, 202 

99,866 


8,858,022 
577,785 


7,408,506 
1,003,866 


13,453.157 
1,049,069 


12,877,963 
1,010,907 


6,683,413 
97,160 

290,998 
69,394 
84,911 

316,880 
69,800 


48,990 
919,  706 
197,322 

71,950 

82,543 

908,660 

1, 126. 454 

116,600 

128.012 

90,900 

41.680 

6,869 

213,230 

96,389 
141,123 

96,810 
640 


1885-'86. 


7, 620, 072 

94,689 

660,013 

61,696 

53,926 

131,046 

602,300 


48,932 

48,849 

182, 172 

75,610 

218,901 

956,700 

2,754,028 

93,760 

79,85K) 

68,704 

78,338 

9,588 

74,694 

15,140 

8,085 

4,188 

9.9U0 


9,110,025 
1,864.894 


18.888,197 
1,970,690 


12,386,200 
779,699 


15,477.801 
1, 108, 998 


188(U'87. 


5,090,686 
87,387 
198,370 
99,4S8 
239,970 
197,9SS 
717,064 


57,025 
260,788 

71,  m 

202,160 

1,156,700 
5,«M 


W,0 
73, 4« 
16,140 
80,149 
18,909 
56,360 
9,0 


8,210,761 
1,064,00 


11,053,319 
1,790,6a 
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Value  of  treasure  imported  into  British  India  by  sea,  distinguishing  countries  whence 
imported,  and  also  (in  italics)  the  value  exported,  in  tens  of  rupeu — Continued. 

SILyES^ConUnaed. 


Countries. 


Europe: 

united  Kingdom. 


Other  coantriea 

Africa* 

America 


Asia: 
Aden 


Arabia 

Ceylon 

China 

Persia 

Straits  Settlements 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Other  countries .... 
Australasia 


Total 


Years— Continued. 


1887-'88. 


Grand  total,  gold  and  silver. . 


•,877,250 

t9,0S8 

568,329 

SO,  Sit 

83,718 

4OS,019 

917, 110 


13,508 

115, 1S9 

213,002 

71,  770 

61, 319 

601,  teo 

1, 627, 842 
S6,960 
71,655 
114,811 
64,184 
Sl,9n 
88,865 
16,040 
2,121 
11,498 


10,589,803 
1,861,069 


13,825,856 
1,604,624 


1888-'89. 


6,882,639 

«,  7t6 

419, 019 

64,t04 

60,464 

24S,lt9 

925,724 


17,750 

160,460 

235, 182 

116,  769 

53,489 

630,800 

1.938,553 

S8,768 

75,748 

184,949 

26,533 

76, 707 

66,909 

91, 610 

1,260 

40,089 

22,602 


10,725,872 
1,479,198 


13,844,960 
1,784,847 


1889-'90. 


9, 709, 128 

6,706 

332,989 

91,884 

73,254 

917,664 

188, 730 


78,323 
130,178 
4Ub,009 
1SS,449 
155.027 
609,991 
931,464 

98,666 
126,035 
109,994 

47, 478 
119, 667 
122,055 

18,489 

41,570 

6,090 

113, 812 


12,388,474 
1,460,698 


17,459,501 
1,906,899 


1890-'91. 


7,540,834 

81,869 

1, 174, 718 

89,999 

144,320 

188,980 

42,310 


93,096 

78,480 

419,546 

89,486 

93,720 

660,760 

3,629,769 

84,961' 

194,0131 

69,669 

1,294,705 

88,669 

194,892 

1,476 

111,912 

5,774 

500,313 


15,433,654 
1,968,618 


21,934,486 
9,  IMS,  178 


1891- '92. 


6,202,748 
87,091 

153, 518 
S6,  lOS 
03,276 
61,888 

508,200 


32,687 
948,648 
269,520 
171, 197 

70,572 

769. 160 

2,495,163 


89,112 

110,846 

47,083 

99,146 

26,972 

89,106 

2,245 

8,980 

652, 637 


10,603,733 
1,681,649 


1892. 


12,579,261 

199,876 

379. 036 

46,611 

149, 677 

996,846 

31,500 

180 

21,621 
107, 170 
284,034 
179,988 
193,332 
676,916 
860.038 


68,712 

116, 119 

17, 103 

47,967 

14,426 

137,864 

1,894 

86, 177 

621,486 


15,228,021 
9,864,469 


14,722,662 
3,986,686 


17,009,810 
6,968,994 


*  Including  ICauritius  and  B^union. 
Imports  into  India  from  the  East, 


Imports. 


Apparel 

Coffee 

Cotton  manu£actares 

Copper 

Dmgs 

Glass 

Provisions 

Silk,  raw 

Silk,  manufactured  . . 

Spices 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tin 

Other  merohaudiite. .. 


Hong  Kong. 

1870-'7L 

1876-'76. 

1880-*81. 

1886-'86. 

180O-'9L 

1891-*9a. 

Ito.* 

Ito.* 

Ba 

i&B. 

B*. 

Sx. 

9.068 

12,550 

13,766 

17,340 

19,714 

18.068 

6,102 

1,249 

240 

124 

319 

486 

63,775 

78,776 

39,782 

123,887 

163,716 

306,217 

48,237 

37,996 

84,650 

71,201 

120,257 

97,736 

80,001 

87.006 

60,978 

76,288 

121.432 

123,080 

1,444 

7,662 

13,988 

9,073 

13,814 

15,796 

788,861 

553,482 

687,006 

406,489 

618, 874 

680,541 

172,065 

266,638 

328.606 

333,211 

415, 744 

512. 437 

9.470 

802 

3,521 

2,277 

1,252 

3,633 

121, 563 

110, 074 

262,977 

241,896 

261,351 

210, 749 

163,729 

200,867 

66,806 

74,760 

38,605 

44,526 

3,OT0 

240 

367 

226 

168 

324 

70,784 

200,665 

164,985 

136,971 

203,603 

222,019 

1, 537, 129 

1,517,984 

1,657,170 

1,662,746 

1,968,839 

2,241,602 

1,  505. 352 

1,032,982 

954,643 

555,866 

736,267 

939,850 

1,247,854 

349,507 

160,609 

1,631,083 

2,294,653 

1, 729, 868 

4,290,335 

2,900,478 

2,672,412 

3,739,604 

4,999,650 

4,931,315 

Total  merchandise. 

Gold... 

Silver 


Total 


*  The  imports  from  Oie  treaty  ports  are  included  in  these  two  oolnmna. 
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Imports  ii.io  India  from  the  ^a«t— Continaed. 


Imports. 

China  treaty  ports. 

1870-71. 

1875-'76. 

]880^'8L 

1885-*86. 

1890-'91, 

1891-10. 

^imarol  .......................... 

Rx. 

Bx. 

B». 
37 

Bx, 
219 

Rx. 
768 

B», 

19 

Conoe 

Cotton  manufacturt^B 

1 

Copper  

Druss 

■*f .  "*»" 

Glaus 

1,906 
239 

Provisions 

29 

257,953 

305 

4 

106,411 

4,943 

170 

194,237 

15, 152 

Silk,  niw 

303,411 
21,211 

Silk.  iDaniifactared 1 

Soices i.... 

Siitrar ' 

i£>'fe*"  ••--••- • 

Tea 

174,047 

187,171 

239,152 

807,967 

Tin 

Other  merchandise - 

221 

254 

1,976 

l,m 

Total  merchandise 

432,592 
604,041 

299,002 

560,283 

1,122,945 

451,456 

227,163 

1,335,216 

635,567 

Gold 

240,530 
785,300 

Silver 

Total 

m    m    m    • 

1.026,633 

•1,982,230 

2,013,835 

1,641,»7 

. 1 

Imports. 


Apparel 

Coffee 

Cotton  manafactures  . . . 

Copper 

Drugs 

Glass 

Provisions 

Silk,  raw 

Silk,  manufactarcd 

Spices 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tin 

Other  merchandise 

Total  merchandise 

Gold 

Silver 

Total 


Straits  Settlements. 


1870-71. 


3,376 

3,540 

76.662 

19,370 

36,220 

1,094 

14,250 

79,831 

2,541 

122,795 

44,332 

15. 708 

116, 568 

222,617 


l87S-'86. 


Bx. 

12,483 
2,449 

14,945 
1.635 

33,751 
990 

41,850 
103,  310 

42,623 
199,999 

37,797 

17,667 
166,785 
284.677 


767,903 

16,280 

182,665 


956,838 


950,870 
86,587 
83,995 


1,071,452 


1880^*81. 


Bx. 

25,277 

20,735 

13.446 

1,706 

32,644 

1,176 

124,274 

198,685 

108,668 

278,248 

135, 147 

26,166 

169, 816 

345,356 


1,476,244 
21, 123 
54,323 


1,661.690 


1885-'86. 


Bx* 

37,097 

19,422 

56,077 

1,002 

41,850 

1,844 

169,403 

128,953 

71, 715 

878, 201 

66,800 

35.958 

218.653 

896,695 


1,612,070 
6,868 
78,377 


1,696,316 


180a'9l. 


[Bx. 

93,539 

38,107 
116,243 

16.029 

72, 874 

6,408 

252, 415 

275,094 

46,287 
432,721 
154,506 

25,896 
272,738 
497,480 


2,300,337 
27,249 
1,204,705 


3,622,291 


1891-'92. 


Bx. 

81,  MB 

122,806 

101,272 

9,765 

84,964 

3,736 

271.ffi0 

236,115 

10,736 
473,715 
150,246 

27,033 
257,140 
609,299 


2,368,598 

4,834 

47,082 


2,410,504 


Imports. 


Apparel 

Coffee 

Cotton  manufactures 

Copper 

Brunj^ 

Glass 

Provisions 

Silk,  raw 

Silk,  manofactitred  . . 

Spices 

Sugar 

Tea 

Tin 

Other  merchandise  . . 


Total  merchandise. 

Gold 

Silver 


Total 


Japan. 


1870-'71. 


Bx. 


I 


I 


78, 741 
78,741 


1876-76. 


Bx. 


67 


6,287 


6,354 


6,364 


1880-*81. 


Bx. 


4,667 


761 


27 


1,155 


6,610 
19,088 


25,696 


1886-'86. 


Bx. 
689 


55 

14,714 

338 


7,304 


23,100 


23,100 


189a-*91. 


Bx. 
2,311 


3,784 
240 


16,411 
1,803 


124 
'32,'990 


57,672 
169,660 
166,  rJ2 


1891-'92. 


Bx. 
6.335 


1,178 
2,371 
1,744 


14,685 

7,739 

813 


150 
'36i529 


65,746 


66,746 
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Exports  from  India  to  the  East, 


Exports. 


Cotton,  raw 

Cotton  maniifactures 

Drugs  (excluding  opium) . . . 

Hides  and  skins 

Jade 

Jute,  raw 

•Fute  manufactures 

Oils 

Opium 

Provisions 

Klce 

Saltpetre 

8aiL,raw 

Bilk  manufactures 

Foreign  merdiandise: 

Cotton  manufactures . . . 

Provisions 

Other  merchandise 


Total  merchandise. 

Gold 

Silver 


Total 


Hongkong. 


1870-'7l. 


Sx.* 
2,117,245 
25,647 
22,097 


4,627 

1,633 

4,924 

0,856,439 

19.780 

32,718 

46,882 


1,686 

87,637 

13,757 

1,674,016 


1875-'76. 


Sx.* 
1,461,742 
374 
19,899 


4,324 

13,168 

8,956 

9,776,701 

18,028 

646 

61,416 


1,906 

8,449 

86,503 

109,868 


13,809,888 
44 

6,497 


13,816.429 


11,606,879 


14,636 


11,620,414 


1880~'81. 


Rx. 
1,162,026 
1,854 
8,169 


899 

8,286 

187,650 

9,683 

8,182,410 

21,626 

622 

91,104 

1,368 

1,843 

8,438 

66,135 

1,120,161 


10,806,573 


87,950 


10,844,628 


1885-'86. 


Bx, 

2,625,488 

2,187 

13,291 

170 

600 

8,866 

67,147 

12,973 

6, 633, 811 

80,666 

19,966 

69,047 


2,608 

9,192 

67,214 

114,806 


9,641,919 
""28,'756' 


9,666,669 


1890-'9L 


Rx. 

3,482,462 

1,211 

25,980 

2,016 

450 

18,416 

108, 914 

20,200 

6,628,965 

30,141 

1,784 

82, 082 


1,490 

2,894 

62,700 

163, 618 


9,623,823 

406' 


9,623,723 


1891-'92. 


Bx. 

8,268,673 

1,440 

46,502 

1,868 


137,607 

19,526 

6,468,858 

25,550 

796 

78,128 


1,684 

2,467 

47,261 

104,932 


9,204,901 


9,204.901 


Bxportfl. 

Treaty  ports. 

187a-'71. 

1876-'76. 

1880-'81. 

1886-'86. 

189a.'91. 

1891-'92. 

Cotton,  raw .......................... 

Ex. 

Bx, 

Bx. 

682 

22,285 

28 

Bx. 

801,360 

36,058 

47 

Bx. 

2,631,514 
70,863 

Bx.' 
2,159,194 
96,873 
86 

Cotton  manufactures 

DrucTB  (includins  ooiam)  ............ 

Hides  and  skins 

Jade 

Jute,  raw 

2,855 

8,586 

7,729 

Oils 

Opium 

4,110,920 
101 

2,767,948 
659 
678 

2, 100, 676 
635 
460 

2,336,002 
677 

Provisions 

Bice 

106 

Saltpetre 

Silk' raw 

Silk  manufactures 

Foreign  merchandise: 

Cotton  manufactures 

86 

465 

6,527 

2,201 
1,080 
6,059 

8,748 

1,538 

14, 703 

Provisions 

119 
2,942 

Other  merchandise 

Total  meTcliandise 

4,137,077 

8, 115, 533 

4,817,074 

4,618,600 

Gold 

Silver 

83,861 

Total 

4,137,077 

8, 116, 633 

4,900,926 

4,618,600 

*  The  exports  to  the  treaty  ports  are  included  in  these  two  columns. 
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Exports  from  India  to  ihe  Ea$t — Continued. 


Exports. 


Cotton,  raw , 

Cotton  mannfactnreii 

Drugs  (ex clad iDg opium). 

Hides  and  skins 

Jade 

Jute,  raw , 

Jute  mannfRcturea 

Oils 

Opium 

Provisions 

Rico , 

Saltpetre , 

Silk,  raw 1 , 

Silk  manufactures 

Foreign  merchandise: 

Cotton  manufactures . 

Provisions 

Other  merchandise 


Gold. 
SUver. 


Total  merchandise. 


Total 


Straits  Settlements. 


187a-'71. 


Rx. 

25,224 
38,300 
2.506 
38,743 
39,720 


80,482 

6,546 

886,436 

20,816 

3»4,248 

4,595 

1,163 

9,293 

86,612 


488,057 


2,072,741 


2,072,741 


1876-'76. 


Itm. 
128,437 
48,396 
2,613 
39,006 
41,8^0 


119, 150 

13,490 

1,351.836 

34,244 

363,499 

6,895 

1,758 

18,039 

140,227 

3,313 

284,254 


2, 691, 987 
2,000 
48,810 


2,642,707 


1880-*81. 


J2e. 
50,595 
75,975 
3,273 
53,722 
79,990 


124,296 

20,796 

1,281,356 

52,799 

849,206 

6,814 

2 

10,114 

177,742 

9,113 

866,454 


3, 161, 747 
605 
20,917 


3,183,269 


188&.'86. 


1890-'9L 


126,816 

195,169 

4,656 

105,933 

49,505 


116,924 

25,476 

1,301,205 

57,975 

1,080,633 

7,129 

6,740 

10.105 

197,892 

16,475 

382,905 


Sx. 
142,764 
171,448 
5,012 
96,349 
60,270 
303 
251,990 
48,880 
1,430,266 
85,157 
2.706,607 
6,835 
76 
6,976 

168,600 

21,761 

557,471 


8,684,038 
380 
9,588 


5. 759, 264 

1,394 

38,669 


1891-% 


JZk. 

178,  e36 

196,157 

6,W 

98, 2« 

52,122 

2S5 

275, 2SC 

38,238 

1, 577, 387 

78,2a 

2,027,9W 

10,  ess 

1.296 
8,379 

152,903 

19,013 

523.899 

5,244,109 

22,146 


3,694,006 


5,799,827 


5,266.fiS 


Exports. 


Cotton,  raw 

Cotton  manufactures 

Drugs  (including  opium). 

Hides  and  skins 

Jade 

Jute,  raw , 

Jute  manufactures 

OiU 

Opium 

Poovisions 

Eice , 

Saltp4^tre 

Silk, raw 

Silk  manufactures 

Foreign  merchandise: 

Cotton  m.anulaotures. 

Provioions 

Other  merchandise , 


Total  merchandise. 

Gold 

Silver 


Total 


Japan. 


1870-71. 


Bx. 


s 


1876-76. 


Bx. 
4,931 


22 


32 
13 


1,128 


6,126 


6,126 


1880-'81. 


Bx. 

97,657 
900 
159 
962 


20 

4 


7,662 


107,364 


107,364 


1885-'86. 


BX' 
267,136 
146 
61 


2,494 
99 


194 


6,684 


275,803 


275,803 


1890-'91. 


Bx. 

705,398 

180 

79 


4.070 

12,574 

262 


75 
480,502 


192 


9,454 


1,212,786 


1,212,786 


1891-'91 


Bx. 

1,251,345 

ii 

711 


10.450 

12,686 

132 


197 


15 


19,654 


1,295,294 


1,296,204 
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arison  of  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  exports  from  India,  with  the  rates 
of  exchange,  taking  the  figures  for  1868-69  as  100  in  each  case. 


rears. 

AreniKe 

lateox 

excbiuiKe 

for  bUIs 

on  India. 

Cotton,  raw. 

Opiom. 

Seeds. 

Bioe. 

Qnantity. 

Yalae. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

19 

100 

100.30 
96.97 
99.69 
98.09 
96.35 
95.51 
9X22 
88.41 
89.63 
85.33 
86.05 
86.03 
85.77 
84.17 
84.22 
83.23 
78.09 
75.19 
72.85 
70.61 
71.41 
77.98 
72.13 

100 
79.53 
82.79 

115.99 
70.84 
72.24 
89.91 
80.44 
73.17 
55.56 
47.63 
63.39 
72.91 
90.38 
99.00 
96.12 
81.39 
67.29 
87.27 
86.29 
85.60 

101,51 
95.12 
72.92 

100 
94.09 
98.99 

105.57 
60.59 
65.67 
75.72 
65.91 
68.29 
46.57 
39.28 
55.81 
66.72 
74.16 
79.68 
71.47 
65.96 
63.61 
66.88 
71.53 
74.67 
92.66 
82.06 
63.37 

100 
118.31 
114.09 
124.56 

110. 61 
118.38 
126.40 
117. 87 
174.47 
123.83 
121.67 
140.76 
122.99 
119. 19 
122.47 
122.69 
115.61 
117.36 
127.86 
120.20 
117. 12 

113. 62 
114.41 
116.82 

100 

109.33 

100.82 

124.90 

100.83 

106.04 

111.79 

104.23 

115.98 

115.69 

121. 49 

133.92 

127.16 

116.24 

107. 35 

105.60 

101. 75 

100.87 

103. 57 

94.13 

98.25 

94.58 

86.59 

89.40 

100 
109.09 
169.09 
128.62 
60.75 
111.26 
152.46 
283.70 
240.51 
305.87 
180.99 
181.86 
258.59 
263.08 
239.97 
435.63 
458.27 
434.68 
399.26 
403.60 
390.81 
396.49 
371.41 
480.99 

100 
116. 74 
176.67 
136.79 
75.61 
118.88 
162. 21 
273.82 
206.66 
368.98 
234.73 
239.09 
320. 43 
304.01 
361.22 
505.59 
539.02 
5i0.05 
462.33 
471. 16 
479.44 
532. 74 
468.36 
612.02 

100 
69.03 
104.62 
112.58 
161.49 
131.66 
113.11 
132. 77 
129. 49 
119.84 
138. 19 
144. 15 
177. 32 
187.87 
2U3. 28 
175.85 
143.41 
183.51 
174.80 
185.55 
150.51 
176.23 
227.37 
220.36 

100 

0 

71.72 

1 

99.83 

"2 

106.84 

3 

136  81 

'4 

131.80 

'5 

113. 17 

•6....- 

120. 13 

7 

138.20 

•8 

165. 06 

'9 

M) 

213.23 

199. 55 

(1 

215.09 

12 

197. 30 

13 

201.29 

14 

198.58 

s 

170.80 

» 

210.60 

17 

209.85 

e 

220.66 

;9 

187. 97 

240.10 

11 

820. 07 

317.88 

Tetn. 

ATerun 
rate  or 

excbanee 
for  bills 

on  India. 

Whefti. 

Cotton 
niannfac- 
tores,  in- 
cluding 
twist  and 
yam. 

Jnte,i 

•aw. 

Tea. 

Qaantity. 

Yalue. 

Yalne. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qnantity. 

Value. 

19 

100 

100.80 
96.97 
99.69 
98.09 
96.36 
96.61 
93.22 
88.41 
89.03 
85.33 
86.06 
86.03 
85.77 
84.17 
84.22 
83.23 
78.69 
76.19 
72.86 
70.61 
71.41 
T7.98 
72.18 

100 

28.39 

90.21 

231.28 

143.03 

637.41 

889.74 

911.41 

2,027.96 

2,313.47 

383.50 

799.15 

2,702.32 

7,224.09 

5,162.30 

7,623.64 

6,753.89 

7,648.05 

8.081.73 

4, 914. 37 

6, 392. 97 

6,010.22 

6,198.86 

11,001^44 

] 

] 
I 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 

i 

i 

1^ 

100 

83.34 

106. 14 

238.60 

169.80 

838.00 

497.62 

917.71 

L,  982. 22 

!,909.86 

626.67 

[,  138. 38 

1, 319. 10 

{,980.93 

1,165.25 

>,007.50 

1,395.32 

),  105. 84 

\  734. 29 

»,632.21 

r,  617. 74 

>,865.36 

t,  118. 29 

1,662.82 

100 
96.94 
106.24 

105.80 
119.07 
121.76 
127.25 
144.44 
171.30 
192.70 
204.35 
231.97 
248.94 
296.13 
323.85 
842.33 
879.94 
436.96 
618.40 
611. 37 
639.90 
708.82 
669.19 

100 
99.95 
111.  61 
182. 36 
210. 51 
182. 16 
163.33 
154.79 
134.77 
162.03 
178. 98 
198.01 
172. 72 
223.28 
307. 07 
208.64 
248.79 
231.37 
246.96 
280.70 
313. 74 
304.90 
356.34 
253.66 

100 

104.89 

136.24 

217.63 

21b.  96 

181.62 

171. 62 

148.28 

189.36 

185.96 

208.79 

230.99 

207.94 

265.89 

309.05 

242.75 

246.39 

230.21 

257.40 

319.28 

417.42 

466.68 

401.82 

861.99 

100 
111.  10 
115.26 
152.  U9 
156.10 
109.35 
186.35 
213.96 
243.25 
293.17 
30:i.l3 
334.54 
408.69 
420.34 
507.25 
526. 76 
667.48 
606.84 
701.70 
775.09 
805.31 
919.94 
959.87 
1,076.76 

100 

109.83 

fl 

115.85 

150. 67 

JZ 

161.72 

178. 36 

r5 

199.62 

221.99 

n 

266.34 

311.24 

r9 

322.22 

812.29 

ji 

315.11 

368.27 

)3 

380.06 

420.26 

)5 

420.67 

446.98 

r7 

496.38 

» 

)9 

639.00 
556.35 

553.64 

n 

559. 52 

638.70 
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Comparison  of  the  quantities  and  talttes  of  the  principal  exports  from  India,  efo.— Con* 

tinned. 


Years. 

Averaee 

ratoof 

exchange 

for  bills 

on  India. 

Indigo. 

Hides  and  skins. 

WooL 

CofllM. 

Qaantity. 

Yalae. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qaantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

yalD& 

1868-'69 

100 

100. 30 
96.97 
99.69 
98.09 
96.35 
95.51 
93.22 
88.41 
89.63 
85.33 
86.05 
86.03 
85.77 
84.17 
84.22 
83.23 
78.69 
75.19 
72.85 
70.61 
71.41 
77.98 
72.13 

100 

98.87 
lot.  01 
116. 34 
116.23 
116.91 

82.12 
111.28 
101. 19 
121.57 
105. 89 
101. 74 
117. 81 
151. 57 
142. 17 
169.94 
155.87 
133.56 
139.60 
140.76 
143.50 
158.37 
119.87 
128.83 

100 
109.82 
110.32 
128. 05 
118.42 
122.86 
89.03 
99.35 
102.38 
120.75 
102.61 
101.85 
123.42 
155.82 
135.22 
160.38 
140.61 
130.78 
127.67 
134.45 
136.45 
133.49 
106.20 
113.07 

100 

123. 16 
146.80 
180. 62 
207.10 
173. 78 
163.57 
175. 18 
178.85 
206.43 

191. 17 
219.69 
210. 75 
223.36 
239.01 
253. 71 
262.82 
291.72 
286.94 
278.89 
291.02 
278.78 
294.87 

100 

134.99 

161.29 

201.61 

233.21 

208.08 

213. 72 

2:j5.05 

239.49 

299.90 

247.23 

298.38 

298.16 

315. 27 

854.77 

372.48 

894.01 

426.91 

411.00 

387.93 

378.80 

861.11 

375.03 

413.92 

100 
65.35 
93.29 
118.92 
102.10 
102.89 
105.15 
118.37 
120. 57 
116.79 
136.28 
140.57 
126.26 
131. 21 
129.36 
123.74 
125.19 
163.  62 
165.49 
172.04 
17i.21 
187.68 
167.38 
174.84 

100 
73.64 
104.49 
141.27 
134.26 
150.64 
150.50 
172.91 
171.84 
150.64 
172.90 
185.07 
182.30 
162.39 
156.26 
153.16 
154.86 
187.93 
209.22 
232.91 
247.47 
277.21 
248.21 
256.27 

100 
75.50 
70.76 

118.89 
88.09 
86.04 
73.33 
87.63 
71.28 
09.98 
80.21 
84.61 
86.88 
82.49 
85.31 
85.40 
80.31 
88.29 
87.88 
64.60 
86.12 
66.64 
65.08 
74.11 

100 

1869-70 

77.8 

1870-71 

72.33 

187 1-72 

123.14 

1872-'73 

101 2S 

1873-74 

133.76 

1874-75 

11&07 

1875-'76 

14S.70 

1876-'77 

120.74 

1877-78 

119.96 

1878-79 

138.13 

1879-80 

145.67 

1880-'8l 

142.96 

1881-'82 

130.30 

1882-'83 

12&SS 

1883-'84 

131.16 

1884-'85 

114.90 

1885-86 

lP86-'87 

121.74 

mi2 

1887-88 

137.85 

1888-89 

16&S9 

1889-'90 

133.81 

1890-'91 

130.57 

1891-92 

180.82 
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ison  of  the  net  imports  of  silver  into  India  monthly,  with  the  increase  in  the  paper 

currency  and  the  rate  of  exchange. 


1880. 

y 

•er 

er 

)r ' 

•tid 

1881. 

7 

«r 

er 

)r 

•tid 

.1882. 

y 

«r 

er 

sr 

Ul 

1883. 

7 

i«r 

er 

)r 

•tol 

1884. 

f 

•  •••••«•• • •••■•••■  •< 

«r 

er 

vr 

«ia 


Net  importo 

of  eilyer 

into  India. 


744,617 
702,527 
485,932 
706, 132 
234,966 
685,065 
418. 446 
324, 874 
271,417 
181, 125 
158,759 
142, 166 


5,056,026 


208,639 
368, 216 
192,770 
226,924 
132, 112 
250, 797 
245,547 
97,683 
322,334 
174,489 
340,204 
390,052 


2,950,757 


674, 649 

1,074,550 

1, 457,  718 

1,571,453 

1, 289. 781 

541.345 

410,004 

641, 214 

009,883 

520, 405 

415,226 

529,165 


9.744,483 


262.204 
107, 870 
573,506 
450,506 
536,790 
352,577 
468,071 
340, 714 
614, 582 
662, 714 
337.303 
56.851 


4,763,588 


431.894 
423,626 
1, 729. 804 
822,920 
589,913 
592, 727 
699,971 
401,092 
663,110 
225.675 
593.256 
585,167 

7,659,185 


Inoreftse 
or  decrease 
of  paper  cur- 
rency in  cir- 
culation. 


431, 671 

—047, 410 

—994, 185 

527,538 

211, 739 

543,381 

271,432 

— J5f ,  $97 

—gSO,  166 

85,075 

893, 710 

— «1, 146 


629,244 


—205,507 

—871,690 

162, 040 

—645,907 

164,000 

710. 412 

322, 462 

182, 813 

—677, 9tS 

—156, 551 

—316,488 

72,818 


—1,179,441 


243,892 
360,285 
165,  .'V49 
202,740 
472,676 
238,453 
877,758 
—t65 
—9,  SSI 
538,714 
436, 491 
—98,989 


2,923,980 


—793,4S9 

—947, 741 

86,156 

'1,157,669 

—i55,S79 

—89,910 

626.296 

251. 512 

609,751 

87,665 

—10, 798 

-1,089,414 


—9,775,963 


-1,976,359 
146,718 
600,713 

-414,091 
898,827 
685,049 
734,381 
411,905 
33,130 
606,239 
150, 761 

-678,454 

1,608,819 


Rate  of  exchange  for 
secretary  of  state  s  bills. 


Maximnm.    Mininnm. 


20. 


20| 


1!* 
20 

20* 

19  t 

10  f 
1» 
19| 
19  J 
19  f 
19  1 

20 


20| 


20| 
20^ 

20# 
20 

20* 
20,^ 

ml 

20 
19| 


20tV 


19H 


\. 


20 

mi 

19=!. 
19;] 

m 
ml 

10| 
19A 

IPA 
20 


d. 


191 


WA 


20 
20 
20i 

20A 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19J 

19l 

19,V 


WA 


IH 


\. 


^K\ 
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Comparison  of  the  net  imports  of  silver  into  India  monthly,  ate. — Continued. 


1885. 

Jumary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Beptomber 

October 

Kovember 

December 

Total 

188ft. 

January 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

1887. 

January 

Febnuury 

March 

AprQ 

MSy 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

1888. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

1889. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

MSy 

June 

July 

August 

Sepiem  ber 

October 

November 

December 

Total 


Set  imiKvts 

of  silver 
into  India. 


545,186 
822.769 
803.963 
867, 781 
2, 029, 946 
1,244,696 
504,935 

1,244,275 
280.521 
760,074 

1,091,555 


10,726,241 


1. 


822,690 
801,922 
425,895 
942.065 
848.522 
559,581 
440,491 
429,265 
431, 196 
705,487 
562,174 
22i,672 


7,600,960 


1, 


578,452 
903,954 
996.881 
Oil,  919 
406,926 
795,283 
664,032 
572,668 
811, 520 
553,636 
593,179 
464,506 


8,352,956 


1, 187, 170 

1,050,407 

1, 167, 506 

1«  164, 134 

673,576 

716, 459 

532,773 

648,049 

378,802 

416,382 

289,457 

447,708 


8,517,423 


1, 
2. 

1, 


734,562 
152,512 
197,115 
131.462 
638,025 
599,093 
629,886 
726,610 
654,811 
746, 119 
322,929 
580,886 


10,  U4. 010 


Increase 
or  decrease 
of  paper  cur- 
rency in 
circulation. 


BatoofeicbanKB^. 
laecretaryolsuto  !»»'*■ 

Maadmu]B.\)&^^' 


Bx. 
— 114,865 
-^4S6,14S 
43,126 
-1,559,057 
520,085 
1, 324,  941 
—SS9,S87 
— 139, 593 
1, 184,  015 
166,472 
—  76,059 

Ksei 


112,579 


214,  5B7 

— 855,  77« 

— 389,414 

— 393,879 

389,383 

— 388,998 

483,836 

180.097 

— 140,458 

228,032 

146,150 

— 966,640 


— 786,989 


123,932 

»28,008 
«7,6C7 
--68,756 
♦76,  441 

252,108 

—  i4,«tf» 

*»1,721 

,     37.950 

-^.  90I,  987 

814,100 


3.  281,  073 


— 616^ SSS 

'-^»S,907 

— ,««,  639 

115.939 

485,044 

063,738 

366,  213 

—^,686 

—760,  877 

■T^4.£08 
—^^9,098 


19« 


ISA 


i«A 


17,^ 
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ComparwoH  0/  the  net  imports  of  Hlver  into  India  monthly,  etc, — Continaed. 


1800. 

Jan  nary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Jaly 

August 

Sepiem  ber 

October ,-.. 

Noveiuber 

December 

Total 

1891. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July : 

AUKUSt 

September 

October 

November ., 

December 

Total 

1892. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sepiomber 

October 

Hfovember 

December 

Total 


Net  imports 

of  silver 

into  India. 


1,224,282 

1,8U2,678 

1,881,102 

1, 919, 240 

796,370 

105,988 

922,563 

1,663,502 

2, 461, 243 

1,715,608 

311.816 

1,464,670 


16,274,235 


1, 
2, 


1, 


724,776 
166,426 
918,956 
143,786 
760,238 
•66,989 
lot,  76S 
89,622 
640,176 
152, 917 
577, 572 
244,196 


8,257,610 


226,247 

1,082,830 

2, 264, 654 

1,773,689 

1, 305, 014 

366.846 

766,788 

1,366,638 

646,348 

614. 081 

639,243 

786,244 


11,637.622 


Increase 

ordeerea8€ 

of  papercur- 

rency  in 
circulation. 


822,932 

82,878 

-€00,608 

1, 647, 782 

227,321 

289,002 

1,249,120 

1,314,750 

2,471.385 

2,684,809 

887, 614 

'497, 142 


11,574,232 


619,645 

'l,tS8,670 

—781, 181 

24,294 

465,646 

633,814 

226,534 

—110, 864 

—687,646 

—868,024 

—114,417 

-1,086,888 


—8,490,697 


-8,886,888 
271,884 
1, 180, 364 
—118,866 
1,818,267 
1,492,414 
1,691,768 
604,467 

—  97, 499 

—  86,569 
—111,  768 

-8,778,818 


1,200,908 


Sate  of  ezchanee  for 
secretaiy  of  state  s  bills. 


Maximnm.    Minimum. 


20JI 


17| 

m 

17| 
17| 
17* 
17| 
17A 

161* 
16| 


I81V 


1611 


d. 


nl 
nil 

t 

18A 
"A 
I8A 


iflll 


16» 


14J 
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Statement  of  tkt  afairt 


For  the  week  end- 
ing— 


1880. 

27th  Jan 

24th  Feb 

30th  Murch  ........ 

27th  April 

25th  May 

29th  June 

27th  Jaly 

24th  Aug 

28th  Sept 

26tiiO€t 

23rd  Nov 

28th  Deo 

1881. 

2ftth  Jan 

22nd  Feb 

29th  March 

26th  April 

2:^nl  May 

28th  June 

27th  July 

30th  Aug 

20th  Sept 

25th  Oct 

20th  Nov 

27th  Deo 

1882. 

28rd  Jan 

21st  Feb 

28th  March 

25th  April 

80th  May 

27th  June 

26th  July 

29th  Aug 

26th  Sept 

3Ut  Oct 

28thNov 

23rd  Deo 

1883. 

30th  Jan 

27th  Feb 

27th  March 

24th  April 

29th  May 

26th  June 

3l8t  July 

28th  Aug 

25th  Sept 

29th  Oct 

27tliNov 

27th  Deo 

1884. 

29th  Jau 

26th  Feb 

25th  March 

29th  April 

27th  May 

24th  June 

29th  July 

26th  Aug 

23rd  Sept 

25th  Oct 

25th  Nov 

29th  Deo 

1885. 

27th  Jan 

24th  Feb 

31st  March 

28th  April. 

26th  M!ay 

^thJuiie 


Liabilities. 


Capital  and  re- 
serve. 


B. 

2, 22, 90, 090 
2, 22, 90, 090 
2, 22, 90, 090 
2, 22. 89. 090 
2. 22, 89, 940 
2, 22, 89,  890 
2, 22, 89, 615 
2, 22, 89. 615 
2, 22, 89, 415 
2,22,89,260 
2, 22, 88, 209 
2,22,87,209 


2,25, 
2,25. 
2,25, 
2.25, 
2,25, 
2.25, 
2,25. 
2.25, 
2,25. 
2,25, 
2,25, 
2.25, 


2,30, 
2,30, 
2,30. 
2,30, 
2,30, 
2,30, 
2,33, 
2,33, 
2,33, 
2,33, 
2.33, 
2,83, 


2,35, 

2,36. 

2,35, 

2.35, 

2,35. 

2,35, 

2,36. 

2,35 

2,35, 

2,35, 

2.35, 

2,85, 


2.40, 
2,40. 
2,40, 
2,40, 
2,40. 
2,40. 
2.41, 
2,41. 
2.41, 
2.41, 
2,41, 
2,41, 


12,161 
12, 161 
12, 161 
12, 161 
12, 161 
12, 051 
12,001 
12,001 
11,966 
11,966 
11,966 
11,066 


A.  P. 

0  0 


11,966 
11,966 
11,966 
11,966 
11  966 
11,886 
11.886 
11,886 
11,886 
11, 791 
11,756 
11,746 


11,746 
11,646 
11,646 
11.646 
11,386 
10,886 
10,866 
10, 831 
10,581 
10,581 
10,291 
09,656 


09,546 
09,540 
09,546 
09,511 
09,511 
09,436 
59, 436 
59, 351 
50,  351 
59, 306 
50,296 
50,271 


2.41,59,251 
2,41,59,251 
2,41,58,181 
2,41,58.181 
2,41,58,181 
2,41,53,181 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 


4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4 

4 
4 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Public  deposits : 
Liabilities  to  Gov- 
ernment. 


B. 

2,01,24,976 
1,81,96,240 
1,43,24.269 
1. 95, 00. 660 
1. 99, 72, 880 
3,07,8i,:M9 
4. 07. 6J,  027 
2.78,63,835 
2.48,42,824 
1,87,29,679 
1, 83, 55, 005 
1,94,63,836 


A.  P. 

4    8 


4 

4 
10 

2 
10 

9 


6 
6 
3 
0 
2 
5 


15    6 

15    6 

6  10 

2  10 

6 


2,06, 
2,19. 
1,01, 
2,33, 
1,91, 
2,04, 
2,25, 
3.15, 
2  56. 
2,14, 
2,29, 
2,47, 


2,63, 
2,50, 
2,38. 
2,40, 
2,15, 
2,37, 
2,91, 
2,41, 
2.28, 
2.49, 
2,17, 
2,46. 


44,891 
19.776 
85.197 
51,580 
64,(00 
30,798 
24,639 
34.821 
95,761 
83,465 
30,537 
13,739 


69,023 
32,392 
91, 149 
81,421 
11,897 
91,092 
81, 426 
20,758 
33,972 
84,790 
84,314 
92,164 


8 
9 
3 
14 
3 
2 
1 


4 
2 
7 
4 
2 
6 
8 


2,49, 
2,43, 
2,51. 
2,94, 
2,69. 
2,50, 
3,00, 
3,01, 
2,80, 
2,52, 
2,25, 
1,69, 


1,76, 
2,43, 
2,27. 
1,97. 
2,11, 
2,40, 
2,23, 
1,82, 
1.73, 
1.91, 
1,41, 
1,60, 


88,873 
47, 192 
01, 989 
41,808 
56,  931 
87.831 
98,687 
13, 830 
56, 295 
09,664 
81.605 
17,947 


37, 619 
87,103 
59,  Oil 
56, 348 
67,109 
20,377 
15,065 
14,610 
68,073 
24,813 
58, 986 
72, 611 


0  10 
11  0 
8  11 
3  10 
0  3 


6  5 

13  3 

12  6 

1  6 

10  6 

11  8 
10  10 

5  9 

6  6 
6  9 
1  1 
5  2 


16  2 

3  6 

11  11 

14  0 

7  1 

8  4 
11  6 
11  4 
13  6 

8  8 

9  4 
9  7 


8  9 

2  2 

3  9 
7  6 
1  3 

11  7 

12  11 
3  7 


11 
7 

11 
0 


2,05,01,177  14 
1,88,90,351  4 
1,99,96,214  7 
1,47,47,438  2 
1,55,24,767  0 
1, 91, 72, 341  14 


0 
9 

7 
2 
6 
3 


Other  llabiliUes. 


B. 

3,81,67,016 
3, 16, 03, 178 
3, 12, 35, 233 
2, 66, 93, 480 
2, 78, 13, 230 
2, 87, 92, 803 
2,94,47,623 
3, 16, 68. 773 
3,26,94,038 
3,89.58.957 
4,80,85,005 
4,05,68,234 


A.  P. 
5  2 
5  6 
2  4 
8  8 

10  3 


0 
10 
U 

7 


4,14, 
3.29, 
3,35, 
2,90. 
3,05, 
8,34, 
4,06, 
2.93, 
2,98, 
2,67, 
2,68. 
2,61, 


2,64, 

2,59, 
2,66, 
2,60, 
2,49, 
2,89. 
2,71, 
2,84, 
3,13, 
3,23, 
2,62, 
2,46, 


93,208 
44,932 
00,672 
40,190 
51. 003 
53,879 
72,678 
45, 143 
30, 316 
91,232 
34,550 
42,322 


74,300 
28,341 
81.244 
32, 573 
71,007 
39,499 
05,974 
98,806 
26, 312 
72,129 
20.112 
95,253 


8,18, 
2,90, 
2,51, 
2,74, 
2,57, 
2.61, 
2,48, 
2,25. 
2.26, 
2,19, 
2,56, 
2.54, 


2,46, 
2,  34. 
2,36, 
2,01. 
2,11, 
2,15. 
2,47, 
2,60, 
2.31, 
2,77, 
3,28, 
3,20, 


3 
2 
3 
0 


3  10 
6  8 
3  8 


5  1 
2  6 

6  11 
1  8 


14 

5 

12 


G 
3 
1 


10  2 
9  3 


7 
3 
2 


3 
4 

10 


8 
1 
2 


4 
6 
0 


6  11 
6  0 


14 

13 

7 


2 

1 

10 


16  10 
1  6 


5 
2 


10 
U 


38,224 
82,744 
26,533 
95,941 
65,893 
43,160 
68,506 
46, 257 
64,671 
40, 405 
22,527 
13,597 


62,734 
98,283 
42,  (171 
63,790 
74,486 
18, 761 
08, 2::6 
99,228 
06,831 
77,166 
51,617 
08,040 


IS  10 
9  9 
7  10 
7    0 

7  10 
14  10 

2    2 

9    0 

6    7 

10    2 

8  8 
2    0 


Assets. 


3 

8 
10 

7 
1 


0 
3 
4 
3 
0 


10    8 

6    7 


0 
10 
14 

9 


4 
2 

7 

4 


6  10 


2,95,20,929    7  4 

2,86.03,508    0  0 

3, 07, 91, 073  14  8 

2,88,72,061    7  7 

2,86,73,922  U  7 

8,07.02,575  11  6 


Govemment 
securities  and  oUtec 
authorised  inTwt- 
ments. 


B. 

1,14.69, 

94,15, 

77,09, 

63  73. 

63,09. 

1,25,91, 

1,35,44, 

1,36,88. 

1,27,65. 

1,33,90, 

1,32,22, 

1,47.44, 


745  0  0 
687  13 
145  0 


328 
524 
196 
372 
925 
281 
473 
980 
378 


1,13. 
1,05, 
1,31, 
1.34, 
1,47, 
1.44. 
1,52, 
1,67, 
1.47, 
1.48, 
1.28, 
1.00, 


1.13, 
1,13, 
1,03. 
1,16, 
1,22, 
1,28, 
1.32, 
1,21. 
1.08, 
05, 
1,19, 
1,23, 


52,742 
94.371 
14,937 
52,614 
40,998 
74,961  S 
40.836  4 
66,586  7 
23,290  0 
20,971  8 
86,175  0 
28,604  4 


63,186 
78.071 
10,831 
01,650 
27,199 
02,908  14 
30.378  10 
21. 473  12 
83.730  14 
79,000  4 
11,791  4 
77,783  12 


1,48, 
1,41, 
1,28, 
1,26, 
1,28, 
1.23. 
1.14, 
1,05, 
1,13, 
1.07, 
1,07. 
1.03, 


80, 

77. 

80. 

76. 

88, 
1,15, 
1.24, 
1.20, 
1.15. 
1,09, 
1,00. 
l.Ol, 


50,866 
42,354 
73.854 
21,444 
55,584 
69,337 
93,125 
26.541 
80,774 
47,686 
18,946 
18,914 


10 
0 


76,249  12 

73,309    0 

11,835 

52, 132 

72,455 

03.114 

21,221 

00,3i9 

48,654 

44,070 

57,120 

14,860 


0 

0> 

0 

0 

oi 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 


8  0 
8  0 


16  0 
12  0 


1,02,87,133    0  0 

95, 56, 475  14  0 

1,00,16,073    8  0 

96,96.714    4  0 

1,01,47,732    6  0 

1,12,50,582  U  0 
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of  i^  Bank  of  Bengal. 


Assets. 

A-dvances:  Loans 
ftnd  credits. 

Bills  discoanted. 

Bullion. 

Other  assets. 

Cash  and  currency 
'  notes. 

B.          A.P, 

B.          A.P. 

R.          A.  P. 

R.          A.P. 

R.          A.P. 

1,31.84,826    4    2 

1,50,35.037    5    3 

27,843    4    0 

21,20,583    9    8 

3,87,34,047    0      9 

1,27,28.826  12    7 

1,96,04.172    0    7 

3,30,217    5    3 

17,46,199  14    3 

2,81,74.404  12      3 

1, 31, 55,  y20    2  10 

2,15,86,457    0    3 

25,340    1    6 

17,10,413    3    4 

2,36,62,907  14    11 

1,31,.'K),897    1    4 

1,92,94,489  14    3 

8,59.374    8    9 

16,45,545    2    0 

2,71,77,502    8      7 

1,65.55,509  15    0 

1,83.59,014    1    4 

89, 779  12    8 

17.47,123    3    6 

2,70.14,199  12      0 

1,04,82,993    8    2 

1,93,37,507  12    6 

3,70,978    0    7 

18,22,906    6    8 

3,72,59,401    6      6 

1,15,10.445    8  U 

2, 02, 08, 7U2  15    8 

62,380    7    8 

18,95,853    6    0 

4.52,18,421    3    11 

1,06,83,988    4    0 

1,68,59,304  13    0 

55,768    0    2 

20, 13, 895    6  10 

3,85,20,253    2      3 

1,14,49.585  14    7 

1,18,73,010    9    2 

31,575  11    2 

18,78,421    3    5 

4.19.28,4<'3    8      8 

1,03,64.896    3    1 

1,20,28,595    6    2 

56, 199  11    9 

19,17.397    2    5 

4.22,20,354    2      8 

1,00,62.300    4    4 

1.41,45,700  13    4 

47, 297  12    4 

17,87,260    7    3 

4,94,63,590    4      3 

94,42,477  12    6 

1,71,26,622    8    7 

10,2l,r38    7    4 

20,38,791  11    2 

4,60,45,271    1    10 

91.27,139    7    4 

2,06,28,415    4    9 

8,80.896  14    6 

22,91,786    7    4 

4,02,63,420  13  10 

92,08,770    1    4 

2,46,30,390    3    0 

4,71,138    6    4 

23, 90, 296  13    0 

8,00,81,902  15    4 

83,98,384    0    9 

2,43,80,328    7    1 

9,62.743    0    4 

23,70,278    5  10 

2, 60, 31, 359  14  10 

1,04,48,753    2    9 

2,23,48,111    1    3 

8,96.873  13    5 

21,56,756    4    1 

2,56,00,823    8  10 

85, 00, 475  10    9 

2, 07. 22. 801  12    2 

7.26,219    8    2 

22,00,518    on 

2,52,40,152    6    1 

79,31,859  11    8 

1,67,27.536    5    0 

3, 46. 295  11    0 

20,93,601  14    0 

3,48,22,474    0    5 

82, 00, 657  15    7 

1,69,28,577    0    7 

2,81,976    7    2 

21,55,792    0    3 

4,29,01,478  13    6 

1,05.28,841    2    6 

2, 35, 00. 423  13    1 

1.08,041    6    3 

23,81,8.18    4    9 

3,01,06,234  13  10 

1,28,16,045    1    5 

2,19,03,996    4    4 

2, 15, 173  12    3 

24.06,234  11    8 

2,50,72,404  10  11 

1,55,85,606  12    5 

1,51,04,731  13    7 

3,»4,0d2  11    9 

21,49.162  11  10 

2.29,62,108    8    4 

1,46.18,400  14    8 

1.90,22,715    6    1 

2,75,208    1    4 

21,89,347    8    4 

2, 32, 85, 206  13  10 

1,74,50,463  10    1 

2,22,08,149    4    4 

8,04,345    0  10 

23,73,960  10    8 

1,96,96,514    8  10 

1,90,27,267  12    6 

2,02,02,727  14    0 

7, 31, 163  15    5 

25,03,068    7    1 

2,00.37,966    5    1 

1,46,03,353    8  10 

2,29.02,344    8    2 

6,58,860    5    4 

23,17,632    8    5 

2,20,52,438    1    4 

1,96,98,914  11    5 

2,20,09,188    4    8 

11,15,929  15    3 

23,24,988    2    6 

1,80,64,508    1    6 

1,48,38,866  15    0 

2, 24, 06, 319  11    8 

7,47,565  11    2 

24,71,968  11    6 

2,09,72,580    9    5 

1,21,06,591    1    4 

2,21.02,149    3    1 

9,15,479    6  11 

23,07,623    0    8 

1,98,35,779    4  10 

96,07,971  13    7 

2,0l,90,3C8    1    6 

6,26,815    0    4 

21,67,280    2    1 

2,43,47,194  14    8 

97,04,697  14    8 

2,57,99,640  13    6 

4,89,230  12    6 

20,82,584  15    4 

2,82,92,760  10    3 

90, 65, 161  10    0 

2,49.33,547    8    3 

36.270    8    0 

24,55,451  14    6 

2,73,19,545  12    6 

86, 37, 154  13    3 

2,20,61,533    9    2 

6,80,569    8  11 

23,76,018  14  10 

3,28,33,115    3    5 

83,94,173    4    1 

2,36,62,875     I    7 

1,57.302    0    1 

25,14,303    8    2 

3,63,61,047    9    8 

09,37,159    7    8 

2,37,93,161  15    9 

43,841    3    2 

22, 52, 610  11    0 

2,33,78,318    1    8 

1,85,85,906    2    8 

2,15,60,770    9    7 

6,26,974    0    9 

22,52,881  15    3 

2,23,44,846  11    2 

92,09,389    2    8 

2,12,05,828    2    8 

8,37,477  16    8 

23,31,610    9  10 

3,18,35,172  10    2 

94,14,604  10    3 

2,12,00,058  14    2 

7,92,223    4    0 

24, 11.  340  14    0 

2,88,81.992    7    6 

1,16,22,988    5    2 

2,75,32,371    4    2 

7,96,611  12    8 

27, 07, 572  11    1 

1,82,06,770  16    0 

1,39,05,238    6  10 

3,00.39.503  14    2 

6.90,555    9    0 

27,54,166    3    2 

2,04,38,488    0  11 

1,67.21.897  12    0 

2,32,50,816    7    1 

4, 96,  310  15    8 

26, 29, 297    3  11 

2,02,80,295    6    7 

1,70,81,569    2    0 

1,85,75,309    1    5' 

4,91,815  13    8 

23,17,045    3    9 

2,29,06,801  12    8 

1,48,01.416    9    2 

1,69.12,023  12    0 

4,124    1    2 

23,15,3.57    8    6 

3,29,52,013    2    5 

1,53,77,858    0    7 

1, 86, 81, 447  14  10 

41,622    8    9 

21,51,480    6    0 

2,93,92,062  10    6 

1,92,04,241    1    4 

2,06,34.811    0    7 

1,10.256    3    3 

23, 33. 534  10  11 

2,11,67,930  12    4 

1,96.02,552    3    5 

1,85,12.857    6    6 

49,412  13    0 

23. 87, 302    2  11 

1, 94, 20, 860    8  11 

1,88,27.256    7    2 

1, 73, 04, 229  14    0 

45.661  12    0 

22,61,726    1    5 

2,23,66,604    3    0 

1,94,19,839    2    1 

1,84,35,699    1    0 

49,985    3    0 

21,32,642    0    0 

1,64,84,121    9  10 

1,82,33,641  10    1 

2.02,28,120    5    1 

18,766    6    2 

22,16,751    6    1 

1,76,26,370    8    8 

2,08,43,743  13    9 

1,96,49.676  12    4 

14,184  14    2 

24,51,161  16    8 

2,11,62,862    6  10 

2,17,53.164  12    6 

1,88.34,135  11  11 

18,583    9    2 

23, 98, 187  10    1 

1,93,94,722    0    0 

1,14,53,558    5    3 

1,87,53,805    8    8 

5, 524  11    0 

23. 34. 743  11    8 

1, 36, 79, 885  14    6 

1,85,60,764    8    2 

1,90,16,281  12    6 

4.360    3    0 

25,29.756    9    7 

1,72.58,488    5    4 

1, 69. 12, 043  11    8 

1,76,80,252    5    8 

2.563    5    0 

26,12,036    1    6 

2,08,38,566    2    4 

1,58,79,565  15    3 

1,49,18,243    2    1 

2,336    4    0 

25,10,641    4    7 

2, 54, 45. 030  13  il 

1.51,92,053    6    0 

1,40, 18,  .555  12    8 

1,159    6    0 

26,52,006    6    9 

2, 46,  09, 095    0  10 

1,68,51,603  13    6 

1,48,79,418    1    1 

34,634    4    6 

26, 60,  532  12    9 

1,87,20,223    1    8 

1,50.10,244  15    2 

1,44,50,150  11    8 

18,721    8  11 

26,50,761  10    3 

2, 70, 59, 337  12    5 

1, 56, 26, 600  13    5 

1,45,26.634  12    1 

28,577  12  11 

27,L3,389    8  10 

2,74,17,368    1    6 

1,75,89.172    3    8 

1,61,08,598  12    7 

27,389    2    5 

23,02,826    6    0 

2,60,07,067  12    0 

1,72,41,213  10    5 

1,70,88,047    9    0 

5,43,170    8    5 

24,49,116  16    8 

2,66,02,676  14    8 

1,68,17.830  14    4 

1,80,64,514  12    4 

3,13,489  12    6 

22,00,127    1  10 

2,47,30.672    2  11 

1,85,43,446    8  11 

1,78,74,155  15    8 

23, 345  15    1 

21,58,236    8    4 

2,03,20.911    2    7 

1,83,75,445  U  10 

1,84,01,234  12    0 

6, 733    4  11 

21,46  358  15  11 

1,91,51,193  13    5 

1,03,41,324    5    0 

1,51,45,180  12    0 

2  93. 855    7    4 

19,48,927    2    4 

2, 14, 79, 850  15    9 

1,70,82,258  15    2 
A  Mia  9 

1.53,29.464  14    1 

38,904    1    0 

19,34,242    8    8 

2,83,88,636    0  10 
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Statement  of  the  affairt  of  ike 


For  the  week  end- 
ing— 


1885. 

28thJnly 

25th  Aug 

29th  Sept 

27th  Oct 

24th  Nov 

29th  Doc 

1886. 

26th  Jan 

23rd  Feb 

SOthldaToh 

27th  AprO 

25th  May 

29th  June 

27th  July 

8l8t  Aug 

28th  Sept 

23rd  Oci 

23rd  Nov 

28th  Deo 

1887. 

25thJan 

22nd  Feb 

29th  March 

26th  April 

30th  May 

28th  June 

26thJuly 

30th  Aug 

4th  Oct 

iBtNov 

29th  Nov 

27th  Deo , 

1888. 

Slat  Jan 

28th  Feb 

27th  March 

24th  April 

29th  May 

26th  June 

Slat  July 

27th  Aug 

25th  Sept 

30th  Oct 

27thNov 

Slat  Dec 

1889. 

29thJan 

26th  Feb 

26th  March 

aoth  April 

28th  May 

25th  June 

SOthJuly 

27th  Aug 

24th  Sept 

29th  Oct 

26th  Nov 

30th  Deo 

1890. 

28th  Jan 

25th  Feb 

25th  March 

29th  April 

27th  May 

24th  June 

29th  July 

26th  Aug 

SOth  Sept 

28th  Oct 

25th  Nov 

2Mb  Deo 


Liabilities. 


Capital  and  re- 
serve. 


2,41,58,181  4  4 

2,41,58,159  4  4 

2,41.58,024  15  0 

2, 41, 58, 024  15  0 

2.41,57,624  15  0 

2,41,57,264  15  0 


2,41, 
2,41, 
2,41, 
2,41, 
2,41, 
2,41, 
2,43, 
2,43, 
2,43, 
2,43, 
2,43, 
2.43, 


2,46, 
2,46, 
2,40, 
2,40, 
2,46, 
2,46, 
2,48, 
2,48, 
2,48. 
2,48, 
2,48. 
2,48, 


2,50, 
2,50, 
2,50, 
2,50, 
2,50, 
2,50, 
2,51, 
2,51, 
2,51, 
2,51, 
2,51, 
2.51, 


Jtt  54, 
2,54, 
2,54, 
2,54, 
2.54, 
2,54, 
2,58, 
2,58, 
2,58, 
2,58, 
2,58, 
2,58, 


2,68, 
2,58, 
2, 58, 
2,68, 
2.58, 
2,58, 
2,47, 
2,47, 
2,47. 
2,47, 
2,47, 
2,47, 


56,764 
56,744 
56,694 
50,694 
56,684 
56,674 
56,674 
56,664 
56,664 
56,664 
56,664 
56,604 


56,604 
56,454 
56,304 
56,304 
56,364 
56,204 
56,179 
53,329 
53,094 
52, 860 
52, 750 
52, 759 


52,759 
52,743 
52, 718 
52, 708 
50.4U8 
50,398 
49,988 
49,6S8 
49,688 
49,038 
49,638 
49,638 


49,628 
49,628 
49,598 
49,538 
49,528 
49, 528 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 


00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


15  0 

15  0 

15  0 

15  0 

15  0 

15  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


n 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Public  deposits : 
Liabilities  to  Gov- 
ernment. 


R.  A.P, 

2,14,16,834  7  2 
2,07,40,145  15  10 
2,01,63,368  3  1 
1,98.83,619  0  7 
1,64,32,987  10  9 
1,40,45,485  12  U 


1,67,68,060 
1,90.33,897 
1, 74, 84, 907 
2, 27, 17, 038 
2,44,61,576 
2, 79, 94, 324 
2,08,26,909 
2. 70, 13, 359 
2,72,56,042 
2,48,68,773 
1,94,99,725 
2,50,50,290 


6 
8 
5 
6 
4 


6 
2 
8 
2 
2 


2,30, 
1,91. 
1. 82, 
2,20, 
1.97, 
2,22, 

1,95, 
1,80, 
1,75, 
1,60, 
1,54, 


1.80, 
1,80, 
2,06, 
2.04, 
1.99, 
2,22, 
2,45, 
2.20, 
1.79, 
1.77, 
1,57, 
1.82, 


1.83, 
1.59, 
1.65. 
2,18. 
2,29, 
2,56, 
2,68, 
2,67, 
2.43, 
2,21. 
1.54, 
1,«0, 


73,078 
82,493 
46,574 
15,674 
56,807 
06,606 
73,440 
88,894 
43,048 
23, 403 
82,566 
54,947 


09,935 
40, 712 
75,829 
73,847 
46.643 
20, 110 
05,986 
20,836 
24,941 
8;i.6.'t9 
11,236 
54,850 


97,856 
55,789 
73,000 
06,175 
90,612 
66,499 
49,956 
17,499 
05,107 
54,593 
81,468 
85,186 


6  11 

13  9 

14  10 
8    2 

15  1 
8    6 

12    5 


0  8 
11    9 

14  7 
10    3 

7    5 

15  10 
7    2 

10    7 
9    8 

1  2 
7  2 
6  10 


12  11 
3  4 
8  11 
5    3 

12  11 
14    1 

13  8 
7    8 

13    2 

10  8 

11  8 

a  8 


14  11 


11 
8 
3 
6 


7 

4 
6 
0 


1,89,04,174 
1,86,05,216 
1,85,52,686 
1,85,43,148 
1,79,38,168 
2,37,52,215 
2,23,66,805 
2,21,61,603 
2,01,69,391 
1,75,97,856 
1,74,47,457 
1,97,69,184 


13  3 
9  10 
1  9 

12  1 

10  7 

10  7 

14  8 


12  4 
0    9 

13  4 
4    8 

12  10 
0    8 


0 
11 


a 

0 


11  8 

12  2 
9  10 
8    6 


Other  liAbiliUes. 


B,  A,  P. 

a.a'S, 88,547  5  7 
2,96.31,047  13  4 
3,65,98,468  5  6 
3,60,40,283  8  5 
4,24,09,487  1  8 
3,93,28,901  14  11 


4,19, 
3,41, 
3,53, 
8.40, 
3,24, 
8,30, 
3,29, 
3,41, 
3,42, 
3.25, 
3,42, 
8,44. 


3.42, 
8,20, 
3,58. 
3,04, 
3,09, 
8,18. 
3,54, 
3,96, 
4,25, 
4.26, 
4,51, 
4,13, 


3,99. 
3,84. 
3,95; 
6,98, 
4,38, 
4,38, 
4,11, 
4.46, 
4,15, 
8.93. 
8,98, 
8,70, 


8,51, 
3,18, 
2,95, 
3.02, 
3.07, 
8.28. 
3.62, 
3,40, 
3,49, 
3,76, 
8,69, 
8,52, 


8,25, 
2,95, 
8.06, 
8,61, 
8,60. 
4,08, 
4.29. 
4,70, 
6,04, 
6,52, 
7,45, 
7.09, 


54,137 
09,492 
62,037 
85,242 
03,820 
18, 383 
23,721 
70,780 
38,632 
09,813 
50,907 
55,467 


80,485 
39,229 
08,086 
62,238 
75,046 
13,943 
37,839 
93,236 
77,979 
24,562 
89,666 
23,130 


61,148 
58,552 
65,590 
00,549 
36,839 
97,377 
35,006 
30. 143 
22,134 
97,899 
88,381 
54,397 


76,172 
32.140 
73,317 
27,144 
37,854 
53,427 
08,936 
29,820 
79,112 
16,357 
33,885 
13,2^ 


15.164 
41,906 
83,666 
92,287 
83,476 
59,140 
32.470 
44.572 
90,560 
30,720 
60,457 
96,600 


18  9 

4  9 

1  1 

12  9 

8  2 

9  6 
U  2 
14  8 

1  10 

6  4 

6  8 

10  5 


la    2 

12  11 
8  U 


10 

1 

7 

14 

15 

14 

4 

11 

11 


9 
1 

7 

a 

9 
9 

4 
2 

4 


1  10 
6    3 

8  0 
15    4 

9  6 
11    2 


4 
4 
5 
6 


8 
3 
8 

7 


1  10 
9    1 


13 
7 

14 
9 
9 


0 
2 
0 
2 
0 


9  11 
8    7 

14  11 
8  8 
8  6 
7    7 

1ft    0 


4    8 
6U 

11  10 
8    4 

12  11 
1  0 
6  11 
8    0 


4 
0 
1 
8 


0 
7 

e 

7 


GoremnMst 
securiUea  and  (rtber 
aatiiorised  inreit- 
ments. 


J2.  A.F. 

1,14,96.124   8  0 

1,22.58.636   2  0 

1,26,75,296  12  0 

1,23,32,057  10  9 

1,17,06,119   9  • 

1,17.51.456   4  0 


1,11, 
1,01, 
1,00. 
1,05, 

1,11. 
1,07. 

1,19. 
1,06, 
1,15. 
1,21, 
1,42, 
1,43, 


1,30, 
1,16. 
1,10, 
98, 
1,05, 
1.10, 
1,11, 
1,35, 
1.60, 
1,54. 
1,55, 
1,38, 


1,24, 

1.18, 
1,12, 
1,18, 
1.11, 
1  07, 
1.61, 
1.78. 
1.47, 
1,23. 
1.03, 
1,09, 


01,316  4 
16, 648  U 
11. 170  12 
98,137  8 
57.556  6 
85,74912 
95,950  6 
31.04112 
17,239  4 
04,551  0 
50,865  8 
88,937   0 


87,190  8 
41,143  4 
64,220  12 
09,991  4 
81, 140  12 
95,532  4 
24,670  9 
84,748  12 
90.018  3 
63,965  8 
24,883  11 
67.044   1 


63,514  1 
26,36115 
47,453  13 
38.992  5 
13,033  10 
55,237  14 
17,582  0 
43,525 
37,437 
99,807 
55.812 
18.048 


70, 

68, 

90. 

94, 

1.05, 

1.06, 

1.26, 

1,16, 

1,18. 

06, 

88. 


31,835  0 
96,403  8 
65,165  12 
87,206  4 
50,930  0 
10,741  0 
35,486  6 
64.36114 
11,723  2 
00,073  12 
13,250  12 
68,803  12 


88,11,728  8 
89.44,261  0 
83.53.418  8 
1.19,82,506  0 
1.49,60,078  8 
1,68.63,061  0 
1.67.52,828  0 
1.96,80.387  5 
2,20,10,04114 
2.06.79.405  12 
1.85,85,467  4 
2,06,81,880  12 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Bank  of  Bengal— Continued. 


Assets. 

Advancees:  Loans 
and  credits. 

Bills  discoanted. 

Bnlliou. 

Other  assets. 

Cash  and  correnoy 
notes. 

B.          A.  P. 

B.          A.P, 

Xt.                   •     A.   Jfm 

B.          A.P, 

B.          A.  P, 

1,62,23,947  10    3 

1,54,52,891  13    9 

85,607    1    9 

21,94.761    5    3 

2,97,10,230  10    4 

1,50,32,351    7    4 

1,64.67,380    1    6 

32,827    8    9 

21,87,219    0    8 

2. 86, 50, 939    7  11 

1,61,43,182    1    4 

1,66,82.980    6    9 

26,431  10    3 

21,71,800    7  10 

3,32,20.170    1    6 

1,84,84,872  10    0 

1,77.66.706    6    6 

21, 349  10    0 

27, 71, 133    8  10 

2, 90, 05, 807  15    8 

1,75,43,776    3    5 

1,65,01,964  11  10 

1,59,296    0    5 

24, 53,  067  14    8 

3,46,35,876    4    1 

1,78,01,452  12    8 

1,43,44,459    9    9 

4.965    6    8 

23,72,814    7    9 

3,11,66,605    2    0 

1,87,71,187  14    1 

2,08,40,459    7    4 

5,146    6    3 

26, 35, 259  10    3 

2,95.26.494  10    3 

1,68,61,471    7    6 

2,10,30,519    2    2 

653  11    0 

26, 25, 886  16    0 

2, 66, 64, 954  12    3 

1,86,17.393    9    9 

2,23,15,221    2    3 

6,073  11    4 

27, 75, 394  16    1 

2,32.78,:{85    3    4 

1,88,03,209    8    0 

2,45,87,154    9    8 

2,919  10    0 

24,75.048    6    6 

2,44.93,316    7    9 

1,94.90,816    3    9 

2,53,97,392    9    8 

18.577    3    7 

27,65,222    2    6 

2.21,92,517    1  11 

2,05,18,581    1    2 

2,64,11,748    5    2 

3,221  13    0 

32,06,921    0    9 

2, 42, 4:{,  160  16    4 

1,91,88,588    6    4 

2,62,70,758    6    7 

3,033    1    9 

30,62,066    6    0 

2,65,86,900  11    3 

1,91,76,806    4    2 

2.24,44,512    9    3 

2,048  15    0 

29.65.499    1    4 

8,03,20,297    2    9 

2,16,21,568  10  10 

2,19,73,796    6    0 

1,836  10    6 

30,90,837    1    2 

2,76,46,062    8    6 

1,95,83,196  U  10 

2,07.81.110    0    9 

1,723    2    6 

26,80,310    3    4 

2,66,84,361    2    0 

1,64,02,849    1  10 

2,03,83,311  10    7 

1,984    6    6 

26,40,C30    8  10 

2, 44, 27, 936  10    6 

1,08,08,437    8    1 

2,06,82,628  11    8 

2, 749  15    6 

25,00,461    8    7 

2.95,29,148  10    0 

1,78,68,590    1    6 

2.05,76,062    2  10 

1,294    8    6 

22,17,913    1    6 

2,83,09,109    5    7 

2,06,70,902    4    0 

2,01,89,030  13    4 

1,884    8    6 

22,85,538    7    9 

2,10.89,679    1    1 

2.04,74,828    3  11 

2,38,08,066    9    0 

6, 393  12    6 

23, 40. 210  14    2 

2,10,18.306    2  11 

2,23,07,026    3    6 

2, 32, 73, 2^8    9  10 

8,106    4    6 

22,41,766    6  10 

1.94,09,110    7    4 

1,86,97,681  15    7 

2, 40, 60, 871  15  10 

2,298    6    e 

27, 30, 013  14    2 

1.93,07,211    7    6 

1,75,40,279  14    9 

2,41.47,345    6    3 

1,375  12    0 

24,27,455  13    8 

2,34,64,766    3    9 

1.67,20,488    8  11 

2,18,96,052    5    6 

1, 376  12    0 

25  10,964    4    7 

3, 31, 13, 308  12    4 

1,51,19.232    9    3 

1,91,70,666  13    0 

2,542  12    9 

26,02,426  13    1 

3, 30, 46, 854  13    3 

1,40,80,849  15    6 

1,82,61,353    3    1 

1,040    6    0 

28,55,718    6    2 

3,52,49,474    1    2 

1,32.53,944    9    2 

1,00,31,552    8    3 

1, 346  12    1 

26,89,400  14    6 

3,45,40,635    0    3 

1,35,37,603    2    0 

1,  72, 47, 143  16    6 

842  12    6 

26,54,036  14    1 

3,80,60,473  10    0 

1,47,91,754    4    7 

2,03,07,045    7    3 

1,727    0    6 

26,27,905    7    1 

3, 00, 35, 271  12    5 

1,70,06,798    7    9 

2, 58, 45, 623  12    6 

1.219  12    6 

34,47,614    0    0 

2,42,79,173  12    0 

1,67,26.067  12    7 

2,59,46,510  11    7 

6.093    3    6 

31,40,995  13    7 

2,49^05.979    0    4 

1,46,83.146  15    5 

3,02,67,001    0    9 

19.017    6    0 

29, 88, 996  13  11 

2, 60, 88.  432    9  10 

1,34,38,144  10    4 

3, 22,  80, 502    2  10 

368    6    0 

28,21,959    6    1 

2,49,38,139    5    4 

1,18.36,076    6    6 

3,17,85,585    9  10 

215  14    0 

29,73,287  11    7 

3,11,24,793    1    7 

1,30,16,076    2    4 

2,74,04,344    8    8 

256    6    0 

26.77,575  10    7 

3,73,13,497  16    8 

1,53,85,143    3    9 

2,46,14,741    1    6 

56    0    0 

19,70,421    6    6 

3,26,94,038    5    9 

1,39,40,701  12    0 

2,57,30,572  10    9 

395    9    3 

18, 86, 334  10    8 

3,23,09,138  11    8 

l,5B,85,ra9    3    2 

2,72,63,403    8    7 

473  14    3 

20,10,514    4    1 

2,46,99,107    3    9 

1.70,34,080  15  10 

2,76,60,227    7    5 

1,225  13    3 

16,89,568    0    6 

2,35,46,259  11    4 

1,74,23,577  13    5 

2, 8:),  03, 2.36  14    6 

22,746    9    3 

19. 51, 116  10  10 

2, 20, 92, 767  12    2 

2,04,04,730  11    8 

2,78,22,607    9    2 

23,836  10    9 

24.01,314  11    5 

1,88,88,448  15    9 

2,27.75,209  13    6 

2,48,91,760  16    4 

19,692  15    6 

21,81,248    5    7 

2,09,23,921    9    0 

2,49,48,608    9    7 

2,20,33,685    6    4 

4,250    7    8 

20,99,8.37    4    8 

1,64,54,773  14  11 

2,38,32,796  12    9 

2.44,08,162    6    9 

16,010    8    1 

23, 18. 249  14    3 

1,41,64.641  16    6 

2,01,08,427    3    6 

2,94,19,493    6    9 

24, 635  10    7 

19,i:0.272    2    6 

1,60,12,824    0    4 

1.91,84,993    1    7 

2,84,19,930    0    7 

2,46,733    8    9 

21, 27, 102  16    6 

1,97,49.206    3    8 

1.85,30,331    0    7 

2.78,56,350    2  11 

31,780    3    6 

21,70,211    0    7 

2,48,70,042    5    7 

1,67,68,604    7    3 

2,43,66,464  12    5 

26,918    6    0 

20, 48, 325  13    3 

3,51,13,002    0    6 

2, 06, 93, 659  13  11 

2,61,23,569    0    7 

27,479    4    3 

24, 19, 126  12    8 

2,46,10,133    3    3 

2.06,11,755    7    6 

2,43,41,374  12    4 

13,175  14  11 

29, 92, 390  12    6 

2,56,13.801    3    8 

1,96,45,891    8    5 

2,49,36,784    1    8 

6, 08, 350  10    6 

27,15,921    5    6 

2,59,63,929  13    1 

2.10,89,822    1    4 

2,58,39,652    4  11 

3, 86, 728  11    8 

25,32,104  13    7 

1,87.53,735    7    1 

2.18,21.035    3    2 

2.32,65,197    2    2 

4, 24, 300  14  U 

27,1C,672    2    0 

1.90,08,936  11    0 

2,70,86,004    1  10 

2,01,24,519    8    6 

3,16,594    8    1 

26,20,973  10    5 

1,77,59,518  11  10 

2,07,76,833    8    1 

1,88,11.911    7    9 

6,942  12    3 

24,41,339    1    4 

1,30,66,8:»    0    3 

3, 18, 02.  :S)9  11    8 

1,80,56,687    6  11 

6,254    6    4 

21, 63, 494  15    8 

1,46,55,148    8    7 

2, 56. 74, 703  14    0 

1,84,37,;M)8  13  11 

8,431    4    0 

18,83,091     1  10 

2, 15, 54,  U74  11    3 

2, 27. 65, 637  11    6 

1,79,10,956    7    2 

3,044    4    0 

18, 39, 638  11    2 

2,13,42,290    0    0 

1,76.89,515  10    6 

2,02,34,511    6    0 

2,961    9    0 

19,81,608  10    6 

3, 36, 39, 696  13    8 

1,49,44,209    4    1 

1,  59, 19, 022  12    0 

2,762    4    0 

30,50,:»4    4    4 

3,93,20,427  14    2 

1,30,57,851    7    4 

1,17,67,001  10    2 

2,745    5    0 

27,28,567  13    9 

4.66,69,622    9    6 

1,24,00,494    1  11 

1,24,43,482    6    3 

3, 133  12    0 

26,53,572    3    9 

6,58,47,227  10    3 

1,25,10,673    2    6 

1,43,36,385    3    6 

5,87,907    6    1 

27,88,797    0    7 

5,67,75,408  13    3 

1.34,48.760  15    8 

1,51,40,478    8    0 

10,37,459  13  11 

26, 59, 860    0  10 

6,49,85,958    0  11 

1,20,69,40114  11 

1,62,42,045    2    6 

10,36,070    1    5 

26,03,611  10    6 

6,2fi,^l,2:i^    %   ^ 
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Statement  of  Iks  affainoftkt 


LiAbilitiea. 

Assets. 

For  tho  week  elid- 
ing— 

Capital  and  re- 
serve. 

Piiblio  dtapoeits : 

LiabiUties  to  Got- 

emment. 

Other  liabilities. 

Government 
seem  ities  and  otb«r 
authoiixed  inveit' 
ments. 

1891. 
27tli  Jan 

R.  A.P. 
2,47,00,000  0  0 
2,47.00,000  0  0 
2, 47, 00,  LOO  0  0 
2, 47.0 J,  OIK)  0  0 
2.47,00,000  0  0 
2, 47,  OJ,  000  0  0 
2,47,0a,0C0  0  0 
2.47,00.000  0  0 
2,47,00.000  0  0 
2.47,00,000  0  0 
2. 47, 0<),  000  0  0 
2,47,00,000    0    0 

2,47,00,000  0  0 
2,47,00,000  0  0 
2,47,00,000  0  0 
2,47,00,000  0  0 
2.47,00,0iK)  0  0 
2,47,00,000  0  0 
2,48,00,000  0  0 
2,48,00,000  0  0 
2,48,00,000    0    0 

R.          A.P. 

1,75,66,861    4    1 
1,61,03.833    3    2 
2,01,59,104    0  11 
2,21,13,145    1    3 
2,15,95.593  13    4 
2,75,29,000    1    2 
2,10,93,584    3    0 
2,16,83,279    5    4 
2, 07, 10, 080    0  10 
1,70,72,370    4    7 

1.43.57.080  14    6 
1,64,18,257    0    8 

1,66,80,291    6    1 
1.84,06,840  13    0 
2.17,48,438    5    2 
2,03,08.354  12  11 

1.08.42.081  1    0 
1,75,98,638  11    8 
1,00,34,078    5  11 
1,77,68,113    4  11 
1,58,85,805  15    6 

R.          A.P, 
6,03.65,284    7    3 
6, 15, 27, 540  14    5 
5,04,:r7,985    3    2 
6.09,11.490    0    1 
7.12.31,403    9    4 
7,39,34,066    8    7 
7, 64. 91, 116  11    6 
7,70,19,426    1    5 
6,56,73,436    6    9 
6,94,89,686    0    4 
7,19,60,820  15    0 
6,60,66,550  13    3 

6,36.08,420    1    5 
5,85,06,220    7    0 
4,83,55,805  12    6 
5,00.22,070    4    1 
5,02,93,080  12    8 
5,63,19,486    6    4 
5,88,20,156    6    0 
6,30,59,567  12    2 
6,25,02,120  12    4 

R.         A.P. 
2,08,11,842   6  0 
1,67,88,776    2  0 
1,60.69.128.13   0 
1, 79. 14, 155  12  0 
1,90,23,7U9    4   0 
2,13,48,035    8  0 
l,87,U,0i*7    4  0 
2,05,51.795  12   0 
2.04,87,084    4  0 
1.77,79,753    4   0 
1,72,31,004    8   0 
1,79,02,114   4  0 

1,20,62,804   8  0 
05,47.722    0  0 
1,20.87,465    0  0 
1,50,94,330   8  0 
l,9l.70.4.tl    0  0 
1,87,97,301   8  0 
l,87.94.9if7    0  0 
1,71,10,667    0  0 
1,67,11,2»3   4  0 

24t.h  Feb 

3lHt;  Martih .......... 

2«th  April 

26tU  Mav 

30th  J  uno >  > 

28th  Jnlv 

24th  Auir 

29th  Sent 

27th  Oct 

24th  Nov 

29th  Dec 

1892. 
26th  Jan 

23rd  Feb 

29th  March 

26th  April 

3]8t  Mav 

28th  June 

2tith  Julv 

30th  Aiiir 

13Cfa  Sen; 
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Bank  of  Bengal — Continned. 


• 

Assets. 

Adviiiici^s:  Loans 
and  credits. 

Bills  discounted. 

Bullion. 

Other  assets. 

Cash  and  currency 
notes. 

R.          A.  P. 

B.          A.  P. 

R.          A,  P. 

B,         A.  P. 

B,          A.  P. 

1.22,78,194    9    4 

1.75.80,100    8    6 

10,35,561    2    1 

31,23,679    4    8 

4,77,92,367  13    2 

1,43,7«,851    0    4 

2.16,08,292    2    4 

10,44,364    8  11 

31,67,602  11    8 

4,56,45,596    8    9 

1,72,31,823  14  11 

2.49,02,428    2    8 

10,63.922  10    5 

32,67,796    4    7 

4.07,69.049    7    6 

1,44,41,934    1    0 

2,67,39,236    4  11 

10, 50, 377  13    8 

39,41,251    9    6 

4,36,37.079    8    3 

1,49,95,951    7    6 

2,58,11,635    5    8 

10.39.041  10    8 

84.80,783    2    0 

5, 31, 75, 878    8  10 

1,41,66,013    7    6 

2,12,63,766  11    7 

10, 37, 258    3  11 

84,91,541    6  11 

6,48,64,501    3  10 

1, 36, 97, 109  11    3 

1,80,80,187  11    6 

10. 38,  638    0  11 

43,28,247    8    0 

6, 64. 2i),  370  10    9 

1,28,41.711    9    6 

1,47,24,942    6    6 

9,45,795    2    5 

42,02,422  12    6 

7.01,36,057  11  10 

1,36,33,031    1    1 

2.07,55,585    3    1 

10,41,458    0    1 

42,57,663    3    8 

5,09,08,694  11    8 

1.55,62,964  12    0 

2,10,52,721  14  10 

12,21,848    9    7 

88.67,589    5    8 

5, 17, 76, 078    6  10 

1.62,76,499    9    6 

2,12,81,638    2    2 

9, 53, 696  10    4 

88,66,992    6    0 

5,14,09,979  10    3 

1,61,93,899  12  10 

2,26,43,458    2    2 

18, 23, 783  12    0 

40,82,164    9    9 

4,45.39.387    5    2 

2,09,37,799    6    2 

2,67,27,279    9    1 

16,21,806  11    6 

45, 82. 198  11    2 

3,91.46.741  10    7 

2, 53. 20  701  14    2 

2,80,46,291  12  10 

8,67.548    8    9 

85,93,779    8    8 

3,42,37.026    8    4 

2, 34, 66. 707  13    8 

2,61.99,567    4    6 

6,88,843    7    0 

30, 68, 846  15    6 

2.94,02,813    9    1 

2,54,0.^,568    5    9 

2.88,16.613    2    4 

4, 48,  536    4  10 

85,79,713  12    9 

2,27,87.671  16    4 

2. 24, 54, 804  11    5 

2,07,31,927    7    4 

4,33,086  10    7 

36,13,465    3    0 

2,84,32,276  14    1 

2,40,97,747    1  11 

1,79,84.980    6    0 

1,55,287    3    8 

31,92,^01  12    0 

3.43,90,404    2    5 

1,73.91.720    5    0 

1,71,99,408    4    2 

1,61,901    1    5 

83,88,250    3    7 

4,57.17,967  12    9 

1,47,18,207    5    1 

1,67,67,897    6    1 

1,58,700    8    6 

86, 10, 076  11    8 

5.42,62,042    1    9 

1,56  94,582    8    6 

1,61,67.810    6    4 

1,22,961    2    e 

85,44,280  12    1 

6,09,47,157  10    4 
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Statement  of  ike  ajfmn 


For  the  week  end- 
ing— 


1889. 

26th  Jftn 

23rclFeb 

30th  March 

27th  April 

iHt  June 

29th  June 

27th  July 

*  *  «  * 

26th  Oct 

»Oth  Nov 

28th  Dec 

1890. 

25th  Jan 

22nd  Feb 

28th  March 

20th  April 

biat  May 

28th  June 

28th  July 

30th  Aug 

27th  Sept 

25th  Oct 

29th  Nor 

27th  Dec 

1891. 

3l8t  Jan 

28thFcb 

26th  March 

25th  Apnl 

30th  May 

27th  June 

25th  July 

29th  Aug 

20th  Sept 

30th  Oct 

28th  Nov 

20th  Dec 

1892. 

SOthJsn 

27th  Feb 

2nd  April 

30th  April 

28th  May 

25th  June 

BOthJuIy 

27th  Aug 

15th  Sept 


Liabilities. 


Aaseta. 


Capital  and  re- 
serve. 


Hi. 

1,26, 
1,2H, 
1.26, 
1,20, 
1,26. 
1,20, 
1.29, 


50.000 
50,000 
50, 000 
.50,000 
50.000 
50,000 
50,000 


1,29.50,000 
1, 29, 50, 000 
1. 29. 50. 000 


1,30, 
1,30, 
1,30, 
1,30. 
1,30, 
1,30, 

i.3:j 

1,33, 
1,3.3. 
1,33, 
1,33, 
1,33, 


1.33, 
1,33, 
1,33, 
1.33, 
1.33, 
1,33, 
1,34, 
1.34, 
1,34, 
1,34, 
1,34, 
1,34, 


1,84, 
1,34, 
1,34, 
1,84. 
1,34, 
1,34, 
1,36, 
1.36, 
1,36, 


00.000 
00,000 
00,000 
00.000 
00,000 
00.000 
00.000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 


50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50.000 
50,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 
00,000 


50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 


Public  deposits: 
Liabilities  to  Gov- 
ernment. 


77,79,906 
83,56,432 
99. 06. 832 
92,79,688 
83,  52,  336 
78. 73, 721 

89,94,735 

*   * 

79,40,420 
82,11,039 
92,66,972 


71, 
80, 
1,29, 
1,03, 
95, 
71, 
71, 
88. 
90, 
74, 
76, 
87, 


78, 
96, 
1.06, 
1,08. 
96, 
92, 
79, 
82. 
98, 
78. 
84, 
74. 


76, 

1.25, 
1,29, 
1,20. 
1,01. 

96, 
1,17, 

83, 


51,268 
75,827 
71,319 
01,953 
98,963 
64,819 
56, 571 
15,733 
23.630 
83,520 
37, 176 
13,756 


12,893 
16,417 
1?,591 
80.227 
35,348 
25,080 
92,651 
89,750 
65,873 
87,780 
44,104 
71,586 


78,508 
79,968 
91,465 
11.368 
62,116 
00,476 
10,007 
52,187 
47,281 


Other  liabilities. 


2.10, 
2,30. 
2,27, 
2,60, 
2,61, 
2,70, 
2,73, 


32,792 
11,893 
52,420 
57,866 
78,964 
87,443 
30,007 


2, 68, 90, 314 
3,05,83,358 
2,65,80,632 


2,68,66,496 
2,65,71,757 
2, 62, 64, 610 
2,97,52.479 
2,98,39,428 
3. 04, 82. 056 
2,85,09,539 
8, 15. 19, 486 
4,69,45,721 
6,31,56,922 
6,07.14,040 
6,29,75,909 


6,58. 
4,79. 
8.95, 
4,52, 
4.14, 
4,65, 
6,39, 
4,97, 
6,82, 
6,07, 
6,39, 
6,36, 


86.663 
64,189 
73,586 
40,486 
46,259 
21,002 
08.216 
06,231 
83,492 
34,371 
90,750 
04.336 


4,30,02,728 
3,26,12,779 
8, 47, 19, 133 
3,79,28.200 
8, 54, 33, 938 
4,11,94,516 
4,46,42,946 
4,46,64,381 
fi,  22, 28, 687 


Government  and 
other  anthorised 
secoiitifls. 


38,20,238 
87,91.3K 
42,09,557 
42.50.534 
39.49,585 
47.60,321 

56,68.373 

•       * 

66,43,879 
65,21,533 

74,55.961 


67,50,649 
48,33.878 
60,33.338 
69,61.2t2 
70.33.501 
71,56.7S7 
73,85,674 
84,43,344 
82,58,028 
78,56,290 
87,OT,898 
78,52,543 


1,08.66,106 

85,64,636 

63,63,617 

80,62,388 

1,06,52,798 

1.11.55,442 

1,16,66,206 

1,21,35,014 

1,24,85,159 

1,28,87,886 

1,28,51,466 

1,30,10,148 


1,09,08,561 
71,87,926 
1,21.06,406 
1,26,04,897 
1,23,01,168 
1,14,10,106 
1,28,83,156 
1.12,06,794 
1,20,74.105 
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the  Bank  of  Bombay. 


Assets. 


Ivances:  Credits 
and  loans. 


m,  28, 435 
1, 38, 07, 456 
1.34,77,536 
1, 33, 19. 806 
1, 02, 94, 109 
1, 00, 63, 002 

85,31,780 

*    • 

91,68,810 
73,71,621 
09,47,614 


1.08, 

1.52. 

2,09, 

1,85, 

1,80, 

1.41, 

1.03. 

1,17, 

89, 

63, 

49, 

81, 


68, 
1.15, 
1,40, 
1,68, 
1.42, 
1,53. 
1.86, 
1.56, 
1,48, 
1.40, 
1,37, 
1.41, 


1,67, 
1.60, 
1,63. 

1,79, 
1,65. 
2,19, 
2,21, 

1.W, 
1,47, 


12,107 
97,333 
87,550 
51, 763 
78,756 
58,388 
32,049 
38,330 
40,730 
66,585 
00,425 
96,208 


94,230 
17,775 
50,356 
79,230 
14,678 
53.584 
05,704 
02,689 
40,546 
22,403 
09,536 
02,923 


82,911 
25,786 
81, 915 
99,525 
42,916 
46,245 
46,012 
32,407 
98,277 


Bills  discounted. 


2,04, 
1,70, 
1.02, 
2,14, 
2,19, 
2,02. 

1,93, 

* 

1,33. 
1.82. 
2,25, 


2,02. 

1.92, 

1.73, 

1,52, 

1,68, 

1,70, 

1.37, 

95, 

83, 

94, 

1,19, 

1,47, 


1,85, 

1,93, 

1,78. 

1,73, 

1,64, 

1,29. 

88, 

74. 

87, 

1,06, 

1,18, 

1,37, 


1,73, 
1,74, 
1,68, 
1,88, 

1,19, 
94, 
68, 
60, 
72, 


84,225 
:i5, 042 
68.595 
29,882 
09,194 
65,121 

85,865 

* 

94,870 
08,716 
64,064 


60.429 
48,427 
29,829 
01,549 
49, 266 
11,044 
54, 915 
59, 6:{5 
77, 003 
17,909 
22, 736 
33,977 


86,480 
34,215 
89,955 
66,780 
43, 371 
01.765 
5:),  206 
66,180 
11,870 
59,485 
24,381 
95.788 


06,305 
67,343 
25,C5o 
52,735 
54, 913 
07, 733 
03, 704 
95,853 
26,488 


Bnllion. 


St, 


25,000 


10,000 


50,827 
4, 99, 146 


3,59,842 


8.95.5.52 
4, 93, 555 
7,69,132 
3, 11, 827 


3,00,003 
689 


1,02,907 
2.26,995 
2  89,710 


Other  assets. 


Jit. 

3,52,407 
8, 55. 881 
3, 60, 636 
3,  .57,  926 
8,  .'>7, 757 
3, 55, 430 

3,46,259 

*   * 

3.43,716 
8,67,339 
4,02,228 


8,97,626 
3,97,708 
3, 98, 472 
8,98,256 
3,98,650 
3,96,159 
4, 17, 126 
4,14,318 
4, 14, 455 
4,28,956 
4,24,156 
4,24,443 


4,18,332 
4,19,483 
4,2U,569 
4,22,149 
4, 21. 465 
4, 15, 647 
4, 10, 633 
4,11,712 
4,12.506 
4, 13,  715 
4, 12,  543 
4, 13, 577 


4, 14, 274 
4, 14, 353 
4,14,872 
4, 14, 990 
4, 17, 856 
4, 17, 332 
4,08,960 
4,08,444 
4,08,142 


Gash  and  carroncy 
notes. 


Jit. 

87,52,393 

89.38.548 

1,09,92.928 

86.29,347 

1,06,70,715 

1,21,61,290 

1,5.3,32,466 

*   * 

1, 83, 27, 459 

1,92,85,188 

84,27,737 


87, 
78, 
84, 
1,29, 
1,00. 
1,14, 
1.70, 
2,34, 
4,22, 
5,08, 
6,66, 
6,87, 


96,962 
70.240 
76.730 
41.623 
27.391 
25. 401 
76, 346 
79,591 
79,136 
70,702 
46,000 
80,494 


5,29, 
3,10, 
2,44. 
2,62, 
2,30. 
2,89, 
8,67, 
8,68, 
4.50, 
8.31, 
3,70, 
3,31, 


1.88, 
1,39, 
1,50, 
1,93, 
1,96, 
2,12, 
2,56, 
8,32, 
8,97, 


23,676 
04, 467 
17. 137 
46, 610 
31, 163 
57,817 
75. 119 
70,386 
99,284 
38,671 
36,928 
53, 486 


74,182 
46,640 
32,770 
14,523 
02,206 
73,863 
60,518 
14,070 
16,806 
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Coinage. 


Total  amount. 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper  

Total 

Annual  average. 

Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

Total 


1870-  71 

to 
1874-75. 


Sx. 
80.882 
14,656,411 
167,667 


14,904,960 


16, 176 

2, 931, 282 

33,534 


«i  9oUj  V9Z 


1875-76 

to 
1879-'80. 


Ex. 

47,601 

42,460.404 

515, 118 


43, 022. 123 


9,620 

8,493,881 

103, 024 


8,606.425 


188a-'81 

to 
1884-'85. 


77,784 

22,402,040 

377.885 


22, 857, 70il 


15,557 

4,480.408 

75, 577 


4,571,542 


1885-'86 

to 
1889-'90. 


Ex. 

68,246 

41,553.941 

674, 797 


42,290,984 


13,649 

8, 310, 788 
134,959 


R,  459, 306 


1890-'91. 


Bx. 


13,163,474 
178,309 


13.341,783 


13, 1«3, 474 
178. 309 


13, 341, 783 


im-'VL 


24.801 

5,533,974 

1(56,  ;J17 


5. 745, 002 


24,801 

5,553,974 

166,317 


5,745,092 


Paper  currency. 


Amonut  of  cnrrency  notes  in  circulation  on  tbo  3l8t  of  March : 


Rx. 

1871 10,437,291 

1872 13,167,917 

1873 11,135,061 

1874 9,249,761 

1875 11,236,438 

1876 10,999,927 

1877 11,617,811 

1878 13,574,750 


Rx. 

1879 11,423,645 

1880 12,357,727 

1881 13,401,736 

1882 13,907,178 

1883 14,506,408 

1884 12,756,541 

1885 14,576,904 

1886 14,173,272 


Bx. 


1887 13.876,836 

1888 16,424,579 

1889 15,737,813 

1890 15,771,780 

1891 25,690,449 

1892 24,076,408 

1893 26,401,820 


On  the  3lBt  of  August,  1892,  it  was  29,065,039,  the  highest  point  yet  reached. 

The  fiduciary  reserve  was  raised  in  1872-73  from  about  4  crores  to  5f  crore3, 
in  1879-^80  to  approximately  6  crores,  at  which  point  it  remained  until  by  Act  XV 
of  1890  power  was  obtained  to  increase  it  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  8  crores.  la 
1891  the  amount  of  secnrities  held  in  the  reserve  was  raised  to  approximately  7 
crores,  and  in  March,  1892,  to  the  maximum  of  8  crores  permissible. 


Papet*  currency  reserve  in  India — silver  bullion  in  the  paper  currency  reserve. 


[Average.] 


Bz. 


1870-'71  to  1874-75 1,468,771 

1875-76  to  1879-^80 1,319,060 

1880-^81  to  1884-'85 793,602 

1885-'86  to  1889-^90 : 1,095,994 

1890-'91 788,374 


Constitution  of  the  paper  currency  reserve. 


Silver  coin 

Silver  bullion 

Secnrities 

Deduct,  ontfltandinff  (received  at 
cntta  bnt  not  paia  at  Bombay) . . 


Cal- 


Total  of  notes  in  circulation 


Slat  March, 
1890. 


Rx. 

8, 350, 208 
1,421.484 
6,099,908 


15,771,780 


31st  March, 
1801. 


Rx. 
17,002  070 
788,374 
G,  900, 99o 


25,690,440 


3l8t  March. 
1892. 


Rx. 

14.298,830 

1,777,680 

8,000,000 


24,076,406 


Maximam, 

Slat  Aug., 

1802. 


Rx. 

18.386,342 

2.678,607 

8,000,000 


20,065,039 


3UtHtfch, 
1883. 


17,588,574 

868, 2« 

8,000,000 

-^.«0 


26,401.820 
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Sale  of  bilU  and  telegraphic  transfers  an  India. 


'Value  of  bills, 
etc.,  sold. 

Sterling 

amount 

obtained. 

Sates  of  exchange. 

Exchange 
on  net  ex- 
penditure 
in  England 
charged  on 
the  reve- 
nnea. 

Total  charge 
for  exchange, 

including 
sums  paldin 
India  on  re- 
mittance ac- 
count, and 
for  additional 
payment  to 
BritUh  sol- 
diers,  and 
amouut  in- 
curred on 
capital  expen- 
diture in 
England. 

Tears. 

Maxi. 
mum. 

Minimum 

Average. 

870-71* 

Rupeei. 
9,00,85,000 
10,70,00,000 
14  70,25.000 
14,26,57,000 
11, 74, 37, 000 

8,443,500 
10. 310, 339 
13,939,0'JC 
13, 285, 678 
10, 841, 614 

i,    d. 

1  11| 
1  111 
1  lU 

1  111 
1 11 

» 

9.    d. 

1  10^ 
1  101 

1  lol 

1    9l 
1    S| 

s.     d. 

1  10.495 
1  11. 126 
1  10. 754 
1  10. 351 
1  10.150 

Ex. 

Rx. 

871-72* 

872-73* 

873-74* 

874-75* 

Total 

60, 42, 04, 000 
12,08,40,800 

56,820,235 
11, 364, 047 

Average  . 

875-76 

87e-77 

877-78 

878-79 

879-'80 

13,76,00.000 
14, 89, 00. 000 
11,69,85,000 
16,  91, 23,  612 
18,35,00,000 

12,  :J89.  613 
12.695,709 
10,  1:J4,  455 
13, 948,  565 
15, 261, 810 

llOtHr 
1  10^ 

iio' 

1    8} 
1    8| 

1    9 
1    6^ 

1    »A 
1    6t 
1    7 

1    9.626 
1    8.508 
1    8.791 
1    7.794 
1    7. 961 

1,377.428 
2,252,611 
2, 123, 030 
2,891,902 
2, 878, 169 

1, 516, 607 
2, 503, 467 
2, 447, 124 
3, 265, 082 
3, 060, 705 

Total 

75. 60, 08, 612 
15,12,01,722 

64,430,242 
12,886,048 

Ayerage  . 

880-'8l 

881-'82 

18,32.77,000 
22, 21, 09, 350 
18,58.56,593 
21, 62, 16. 462 
17, 10, 22, 118 

15,239,677 
18,412,429 
15, 120, 621 
17,599,805 
18, 758, 909 

1   sf 

1    8^ 
1     8 

1  m 

1    7J 

1    7.958 
1    7.895 
1    7.525 
1    7.530 
1    7.:i08 

2, 204, 848 
2, 421, 499 
3, 0.50, 923 
3,  :!75, 158 
3,363,986 

2.  388, 047 
2. 803. 372 
3. 604, 788 
3,541,112 
3, 798. 560 

882-'83 

883-'84 

884-85 

Total 

97,84.80.62:^ 
19, 56, 90, 105 

80,131,341 
16,026,268 

Average  . 

'""***" 'r           ' 

885-'86 

88«-'87 

887-'88 

88^'89  ........ 

88»-'90 

13, 53, 25,  369 
16, 70, 03, 150 
21,81,23,993 
20,89,91,221 
22,41,86,638 

10, 202, 692 
12,13»S279 
15, 358, 577 
14, 262, 859 
15,474,496 

1    5i 

1    51 
1    4} 
1    4| 
1    4 
1    4 

1    6.254 
1    5.441 
1    4.898 
1    4.379 
1    4.566 

4, 329. 888 
6.  :i29, 714 
6, 356, 939 
6, 817, 599 
6,512.767 

4, 854, 137 
6.129,581 
6, 518, 419 
6,  ?29, 387 
7, 141, 571 

Total 

95,36,30,871 
19,07,26,074 

67,524,903 
13, 504, 981 

Average  . 

r         " 

89a-'91 

891-92 

892-'93 

21, 18, 69, 300 
23, 57, 14, 369 
25,98,97,896 

15,909.034 
16,401,538 
16,224,531 

1  m 

1    51 

1  m 

1   Mk 

1    6.090 
1    4.733 
1    2.982 

4. 959, 055 

6, 825, 209 

19,811,400 

6,737,638 

7,004.700 

tl0,345,000 

*In  these  years  the  fignree  entered  can  not  be  properly  oompared  with  those  shown  in  the  present 
ccounts. 
tBevisedestSBUiteb 
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Revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  OovemmetU  of  India, 


Average 
rate  of 

exchange 
on  bilfi 

drawn  on 
.  India. 

In  TndlA. 

In  England. 

Final  re* 
suit. 

Y«»r. 

Net 
revenue. 

Net  expend- 
iture, 
excluding 
exchange. 

Surplus 
revenue. 

Net  ster* 
ling  ex- 
penditure. 

Exchange. 

Surplus  or 
He/fot. 

1868-'fl9* 

d. 

23.192 
23.267 
22.495 
23.126 
22.754 
22.351 
22.156 
21.626 
20.508 
20.791 
19.704 
19.704 
19.901 
19.961 
19.956 
19.956 
19.895 
19. 895 
19.525 
19. 625 
19.536 
19.536 
19.308 
18.254 
17.441 
16.898 
16. 379 
16.566 
18.090 
16.733 

15.000 
14.750 

37, 143, 438 
38.617,366 
39,593,193 
40, 229. 071 
40, 576.  761 
89, 285. 776 
39.664,216 
40,053,410 
38, 253, 366 
89, 275. 480 
44,415.139 
44,415,139 
45,258,197 
46,258,197 
44, 691, 119 
44, 691, 119 
45,471,887 
45.471,887 
42,526.173 
42,626,173 
43,591,273 
43,591,273 
41. 585, 347 
42,635,953 
44,804,774 
45,  424, 150 
46,558,354 
50,006,810 
49,403,819 
50,023,142 

51,530,600 
50,172,200 

Rx. 

27, 712, 100 
26,348,783 
25, 100. 127 
24.371,384 
25, 583. 684 
27, 927, 039 
25,897,098 
24,  541, 923 
25. 355. 285 
27, 658, 021 
25,778.928 
25, 178, 819 
29,384,030 
24,792,386 
34,880.434 
24. 185. 115 
27,717.249 
26,440,093 
25,500,4;i7 
24. 391, 129 
23,  566, 381 
23. 522, 215 
24,763,779 
27,352,132 
25, 124, 3:5 
25,968,025 
25, 051, 147 
26,367,855 
25,679,727 
27,013,618 

26,448,900 
26,302,400 

Ex. 

9,431,338 
12,268,583 
14,433,066 
15  857,687 
14,993,077 
11,338,737 
13.667,118 
16,511,496 
12,698,081 
11.617,468 
18,636,211 
19, 236, 320 
15,874,167 
20,465,811 

9.810.685 
20,506,004 
17.754,638 
19,031,794 
17,025,736 
18,136,044 
20,024,892 
20,069,058 
16,821,568 
15,283,821 
19,680,439 
19, 456. 125 
21,507,207 
23,637,955 
23,824.002 
23,009,624 

25,081,700 
23,869,800 

£ 
11,846,560 
11,805,756 
12,370,066 
12,304,590 
12,636,118 
12,266,094 
12,662,101 
12,544,813 
13,229,046 
13,756,478 
13,610,211 
13,634,101 
14,223,891 
14,048,411 
11,177,231 
13,801,668 
11,737,688 
14,029,685 
13,299,976 
13,692,166 
14, 770, 267 
14,764,095 
13,844.028 
13,755.659 
14,172,298 
15, 128, 018 
14,652,590 
14, 613, 155 
15, 176, 800 
16,716,780 

16,352,200 
15,660,300 

Bx. 

400,988 
371,888 
827,794 
465,030 
686,668 
904,074 
1,045.239 
1,377,428 
2,252,611 
2,123.030 
2,891,902 
2,875,730 
2,878,160 
2,842,864 
2,264,848 
2,796,639 
2,421,409 
2, 894,  ."{40 
3,050,923 
8. 140, 888 
8,375,158 
3, 373, 750 
3,863,086 
4,329,8K8 
6,329.714 
6,356.930 
6,617,509 
6.512,767 
4.959,055 
6,825,909 

9,811.400 
9.814,600 

Rt. 

-*,«f4,«I? 
90,939 

1869  '70* 

1870-71* 

1.234.306 

1871-72* 

3.088.0^ 

187a-'73* 

1, 770, 381 

187a-'74* 

1874-75* 

— i,«93.t51 

59,778 

1876-76 

1,589,255 

187ft-77 

—9, 584t  176 

1877-78 

— <,ffif,M0 

1878-79 

2,134.098 
2,636.488 

187ft-79t 

1879-'80 

1^  til. 898 

187fl-'80t 

3,573.538 

188C-'8l 

5, 6SL  S9i 

1880-'81t 

3,595,451 

2,107,761 

674,837 

1, 301, 991 

1881-82 

1881-'82t 

1882-'83 

1882-'83t 

1883-'84 

1,879,47T 
1,931,211 

1883-'84t 

1884-'86 

—S86,44i 

1885-*86 

—9,  SOUTH 

1886-'87 

178,427 

1887-'88 

— 9,098, 8St 

188a-'89 

37,018 
2,612,031 
3. 688, 171 

1889-'90 

1890-91 

1891-'92 

467,535 

Revised  eetimate, 

1892-'93 

Budget,  1893-'94.. 

-1,081900 

*  For  the  years  1868-'69  to  1874-75  the  figures  relating  to  transactions  in  India  are  approximate,  af 
the  accounts  have  not  been  recast  with  the  present  mode  of  reckoning  exchange  on  transactions  in 
India. 

1 0mitting  expenditure  and  receipts  on  account  of  military  operattoina  in  a  f  jiiM*4a*.iM»  ^nd  Egypt. 
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Increase  of  revenue.    (See  paragraph  44  of  the  report.) 

ince  March,  1882,  when  the  g^eat  remission  of  taxation  took  place  in  India,  the 
revenues  have  increased  to  the  following  extent : 


Taxation  proper. 

ops 

iiie 

rlncial  rates 

toniB 

eased  taxes 

iatration 

Other  toitreee  of  revenue. 

d  revenue 

im 

5«t 

lutea 

ignxnenta  and  compensations 

Total  net  zevenne 

B^eeipta  whieh  are  a  tet-off  agavnet  expenditure, 

wajrs :  Net  traffic  receipts,  less  payment  of  surplus  profits  to 

mpanies 

i;ation:  Major  works;  net  receipts 

roffloe :  Ket  receipt 

»gnq»h    "    

Grand  total 


1882-'83. 


Rx. 

5,  C75. 000 
3,  •JOO,  000 
3,475.000 
2,613,000 
1, 089,  000 
484,000 
100,000 


16, 645, 000 


18,742,000 

7, 216, 000 

367,000 

090,000 

—1, 196, 000 


25,820,000 


42, 465, 000 


6. 713. 000 
801,000 

-  240,000 

-  96,000 
95,000 


7,363,000 


49,828,000 


Kevised 
estimate, 
1892-'93. 


Ex. 

8,149,000 
4. 268, 000 
4, 979, 000 
3, 579, 000 
1, 418, 000 
1,636,000 
218,000 


24,247,000 


20.845.000 

6,371,000 

729.000 

799,000 

—1,61S,000 


27,226,600 


51,473,000 


10,630,000 

1,422,000 

96,000 

287,000 

231,000 


12,666,000 


64,139,000 


Increase  in 
ten  years. 


Bm. 


7,602,000 


1,400,000 


6,303,000 


14, 311, 000 
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TMe  »hawing  the  eoeoe»9  hy  fall  in  exchange  aver  ihai  for  the  year  1874-^76,  year  5^  year, 
in  rupees,  and  in  eterling  at  average  rate  of  exchange,  on  old  and  neto  contracts. 


Average 

rate  obttiin- 

edforbillB, 

etc 

Ob  old  or  fixed  con- 
traoU. 

On  new  or  cnrrent 
oontraots. 

Total. 

Year. 

■ 

Inmpeee. 

In  sterling, 
at  average 
rate  of  ex- 
change. 

In  rupees. 

In  sterling, 
at  average 
rate  of  ex- 
change. 

In  rupees. 

In  sterling, 
at  average 
rate  of  ex- 
change. 

1875-78 

«.     d. 

1    9.626 

1    8.508 
1    8.791 
1    7.794 
1    7.961 
1    7.956 
1    7.895 
1    7.525 
1    7.536 
1    7.308 
1    6.254 
1    5.441 
1    4.898 
1    4.379 
1    4.566 
1    6.09 
1     4.733 

Et. 

32,39,711 
1,14,99,136 

88, 96, 278 
1. 73, 24, 377 
1, 32, 34, 559 
1, 49, 53, 742 
1,61.06,643 
1,71,10,945 
1, 90. 08, 498 
2,  20, 29, 963 
2,62,17,811 
3, 64, 72, 186 
4,60.91.464 
5, 11, 44, 674 
4, 37, 05, 510 
3,37,88,409 
4,17,53,020 

& 
291,926 
982, 601 
770, 677 
1,428,828 
1, 100, 729 
1,243.404 
1, 335, 174 
1, 392. 047 
1, 547, 292 
1, 772, 311 
1,994,083 
2, 650, 469 
3, 245, 399 
3, 490. 430 
3, 016, 775 
2,546,703 
2, 911, 114 

B9. 

8,74,012 

29,60,098 

25,62,392 

30, 92, 341 

33. 02, 835 

43,28,840 

37. 70, 143 

15,24,292 

43, 37, 542 

27, 73, 464 

-7,»,474 

81, 96. 113 

35, 60, 073 

1, 48. 27, 324 

1,69,92,860 

1, 27, 59, 89^ 

2,36,99,979 

£ 

78,766 
263,710 
221,978 
255,041 
274,700 
359, 943 
312, 529 
124,007 
353,076 
223,125 
-^,950 
595, 619 
251,306 
1,011,909 
1,172,938 
961,740 
1,652,416 

B9. 

41,13,728 
1, 44, 68, 234 
1.14,58,670 
2, 04, 16, 718 
1, 65, 37. 394 
1,92,82,582 
1.98,76,786 
1, 86, 35. 237 
2,33.46,040 
2,48,03,427 
2.54,95,337 
4,46,68,299 
4, 96, 603537 
6,59,61,998 
6,06,98,370 
4,65,48,302 
6.54,52,000 

870,681 

1876-'77 

1, 236, 311 

1877-78 

092,055 

1878-'79 

l,6a3,869 
1, 376, 420 

1879-'80 

1880-'81 

1,603,347 
1, 647, 703 
1,516.054 
1, 900. 368 

1881-82 

ISi-^M 

1883-'84 

1884-*85 

1, 995, 436 

188;>-'86 

1, 039. 133 
3. 246. 088 

1880-'87 

1887-88 

3, 496, 735 

18^8-'89 

4. 602,  339 

1889-'90 

1890-'91 

4, 189, 708 
3, 608, 443 

i891-*92 

4,663,530 

Changes  in  taxation  since  1867-68  {compiled  from  the  annual  budgets). 


1868-'60 
1860-.*70 

1870-'71 
1871-'72 

1873-'72 

1873-74 
1875-»76 

laTT-^S 
1878-'79 

1879-*80 

1880.'81 
1882-*83 


188^*87 

188a-'88 


1880-'00 

i8oa.*oi 


Snbstitntioi:  of  a  tax  on  trades  and  professions  (oertiflcate  tax) 

for  the  licence  tax 

Income  tnx  at  l.per  cent  snbstitiited  for  certificate  tax 

During  the  year  the  rate  was  raised  to  2  per  cent  for  the  second 

half  year 

And  the  nalt  tax  was  raised  in  Madras  and  Bombay  firam  B.  1. 8 

to  K.  1. 13  per  maund • 

Income  tax  raised  to  3^  i>er  cent  or  six  pies  in  rupee.    Bsti- 

luatetl  incieaHe  over  tne  1  per  cent  rate 

Income  tax  reduced  from  six  to  two  pies  in  the  rupee,  and 

minimum  income  liable  to  the  tax  raised  fh>m  Bs.  600  to 

Rn.  750 , 

Minium  income  for  income  tax  raised  to  Rs.  1,000  a  year 

Provincial  rates  levied  or  about  to  be  relevied 

The  income  tax  expired  and  was  not  renewed 

Taritf  revised ;  rates  generally  reduced  from  7^  to  6  per  cent;  a 

few  increased .'. . : : ; . 

Excise  duty  on  spiritr  raised  fh>m  three  to  four  rupees  per 

gallon «... 

Taam  duty  on  M^alwi^  opium  raised  from  Rs.  600  to  Bs.  660  a  chest 

(16th  July,  1877). .........: ....: 

Xew  li cence  tax 

New  local  rates 

Salt  duty  raised  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  reduced  in  Bengal 

and  l^orth-West;  the  increase  being  equal  to  the  reduction. .. 

Duty  on  coarser  cotton  goods  remitted 

Inland  customs  line  abolished ;  sugar  duties,  &o.,  given  up  .... . 

Further  remission  of  cotton  duties 

Pass  duty  on  Malwa  opium  raised  to  Ks.  700  (16th  September, 


1879) 


Licence  tax  amended 

Export  duties  on  indigo  and  lac  abolished 

Patwari  cess  remitted  (North- West) 

Cotton  and  general  import  duties  abolished 

Salt  duty  reduced  to  Bis.  2  per  maund 

Pass  dutv  on  Malwa  opium  reduced  from  Bs.  700  to  Bs.  650  per 

chest  (28th  Januarv,  1882) 

Income  tax  substituted  for  licence  tax 

Dutv  on  petroleum  imposed 

Salt*  duty  raised  (19th  January,  1888)  from  Bs.2  to  Bs.2.8  per 

maund 

Patwari  tax  reimpoised  (North- West) 

Pass  duty  on  Malwa  opium  reduced  firom  Bs.  650  to  Bs.  600  a 

chest  in  July,  1890 

Extra  dutyon  imported  spirits,  and  on  Indian  beer 


Estimated 

net 

increase. 


Rx, 


350,000 

350,000 

860,000 

1,480,000 


764,000 


No  estimate 

No  estimate 
765,000 
440,000 


NoestimAte 


766,000 
100,000 

1,726,000 
250,000 


100,000 
7,438,000 


Estimated 

net 
remission. 


200,000 


1,476.000 
266,000 


660,000 
808,000 


20,000 
150,000 
200,000 


840,000 
61,000 

341,000 
1, 219, 000 
1,400,000 

No  estimate. 


No  estimate. 


•,504,000 


632        bepobt  of  the  indian  cxtbrenct  committexl 

Melting  op  Obnambnts  in  Time  of  Soaboity. 

Extracts  from  the  reioluthns  of  the  Qoveminent  of  India  on  the  mtiU 

reports. 

In  transmitting  the  accounts  for  1875-^76,  no  reference  was  made  to 
the  quantity  of '^country  silver  and  silver  ornaments"  tendered  for  coin- 
age by  native  merchants.  This  was  because  the  quantity  tendered  was 
not  so  excessive  as  to  render  any  special  remarks  necessary.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  uninteresting  to  show  what  was  received  during  each 
of  the  12  months  of  the  year  1876-^77,  as  the  statement  probably  indi- 
cates, with  a  certain  accuracy,  the  commencement,  progress,  and  sever- 
ity oi  the  present  famine,  and  the  effect  it  has  had  upon  those  influenced 
by  it.    During  the  year  they  were  received  as  follows: 

Ito. 

1870,  April.  Gonntry  diver  and  silver  omamentB  estimated  at 10, 995 

**     May.  Conntiy  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at ..... .         1, 161 

*'     Jane.  Connt^  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 7, 896 

''     Jnly .  Country  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 

"     August.  Country  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 1, 825 

**     September.  Country  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 

"     October.  Country  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 3, 855 

*'    November.  Country  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 69, 609 

«     December.  Country  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 1, 04, 232 

1S77,  January.  Country  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at .....  .     1, 29, 896 

<'     February.  Countxy  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 2, 15, 542 

'^     March.  Country  silver  and  silver  ornaments  estimated  at 3, 06, 8i8 

Total  during  year 8,51,799 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  observed  that  this  class  of  silver 
steadily  increased  from  December  to  the  close  of  the  official  year,  since 
which  time  there  has  been  a  still  further  steady  monthly  increment  in 
the  amount  tendered,  the  figures  up  to  the  close  of  last  month  standing 
as  follows : 

Bs. 

1877,  April 6,08,740 

"    May 8,37,034 

**    June 11,61,515 

"    July 15,83,212 

41, 30, 501 

which  brings  the  total  amount  tendered  under  the  pressure  of  famine 
since  last  November  to  about  half  a  crore  of  rupees. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  year's  work  was  the  enormous  number 
of  small  country  sUver  tenders. 

•  •••••• 

Before  1876  the  tenders  of  native  silver  may  also  be  said  to  have  been 
nil;  but  towards  the  dose  of  that  year  the  silver  began  to  pour  in;  in 
November,  |  lakh  was  tendered:  in  December.  1  lakh;  in  January, 
February,  March,  April,  May,  ana  June,  1877, 1, 2, 3, 6, 8,  and  11^  lakhs, 
respectively,  were  tendered,  until  in  September  the  maximum  of  19  lakhs 
was  Beached. 
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1879-»SO. 

Besides  imported  silver,  the  following  amoants  of  bnllion  in  the  form 
of  native  ornaments,  &c.,  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  market  by  suf- 
ferers from  famine  in  western  and  southern  India,  were  received  for 
coinage  in  the  Bombay  mint: 

LftUiA. 

18T7-78 124 

1878-'79 116 

1879-'80 * 92 

Wholesale  Prices  of  Staple  Commodities  at  Calcutta. 


The  articles  for  which  quotations  are  given  are,  as  regards  exports, 
castor  oil,  hides,  indigo,  jute,  lac  dye,  shell  lac,  seeds,  rice,  saltpetre, 
silk,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wheat;  and,  as  regards  imports,  grey 
shirtings,  mule  twist,  copper,  iron,  spelter,  and  gold. 

Average  of  quotations,  those  for  the  year  1873  being  taken  as =100. 


1873,  March 

1874,  average  tnm  Jime,  1873,  to  Dec.,  1874 
18751   „^^,^ 

i87ej*^*™«* : 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892,  Jannary 


Bxporta. 


Imptnti. 


100 

100 

108 

102 

87 

100 

87 

101 

102 

06 

05 

91 

90 

86 

110 

00 

96 

80 

88 

87 

88 

82 

98 

82 

70 

78 

88 

78 

85 

81 

85 

93 

100 

92 

100 

91 

92 

88 

100 

88 

Pnce$ 

of  food  grains  in  India. 

Wheat. 

Rice. 

Jowar. 

Barley. 

BaSn, 

Average 

of  the 

five  kinds 

of  grain. 

No.  of  districts  on 
taken. 

which  areiage  is) 

09 

90 

96 

64 

86 

]Aili.'flR,5yeaT«.     r 

• 

21.36 
15.45 
10.46 
16.35 
19.98 
16.05 
14.06 

21.66 
17.42 
19.14 
16.30 
18.21 
15.41 
13.91 

26.78 
21.25 
25.80 
20.42 
27.64 
21.17 
18.44 

86.60 
26.81 
28.54 
26.94 
80.48 
24.25 
20.30 

24.27 
10.00 
22.38 
18.91 
24.22 
19.48 
16.67 

26.73 

1886-70         "    

19.97 

1871-75         *•    

22.96 

1876-'80         ••    

19.58 

1881-'85         ••    

24.11 

1«9^'W         "    , _ 

19.28 

1891. 1  yiwr 

16.65 

Waget  oftMlUd  and  unskilled  labor,  rupees,  etc,,  per  month. — Summary  for  all  dietriote. 


1873-76 
1877-'81 
188^*86 
1887-*91 


Ahle. 
hodied 
agricnl- 
taral  la- 
bourer. 


R.A.P. 
6  11  1 
6    7  11 

6  8    8 

7  18 


Per- 
centage 

1873-76 
be  100. 


100 

97 

97.7 
106.1 


Syce  or 
groom. 


R.A.P. 
6  7  8 
6  7  3 
6  1111 
6  16    8 


Per- 
cent- 
Age. 


100 
100 
104.6 
108.1 


Common 

mason^ 

carpenter, 

or  olaok- 

smith. 


R.  A.  P. 
14  0  2 
14  11  11 
16  11  10 
16  14    6 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


100 
101.2 
108 
16 
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Price  of  Indian  Government  Securities. 


4  per  cent  rapee  paper. 


In  Calcntta. 
(Selling  price.) 


In  London. 

(Average 

mean 

quotations.) 


s 

■a 

m 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


»8/b 


■ 

• 

^ 

I 

S 

3 

M 

101| 
99| 

97 
98 

101* 

04 

98| 

89| 

9Si 

88| 

93^ 

824 

91i 

80 

92}« 

81f 

100 

86 

»5f 

85 

97^, 

82 

95,'*8 

811 

9^ 

774 

97A 

73 

95A 
971 

Q9» 

97A, 

63 

96J3 

87; 
80 

IQWg 

1034 

744 

00 

I 

e 


Bate  of 
exchange 
for  aecre- 

tary  of 

stato  10  bills 

on  India. 


S 

3 


d. 
22| 
234 

221 

224 

21 

20| 

20| 

^^ 
20A 
19,»« 
191 


184 
16f4 


o 


d. 
21| 
2li 

214 
184 
20ft 
18f 

l4 

154 

19A 
19A 

18}8 

\n 

i« 

16 

lof 

i3 


sterling  India  stock.    (Average  mem 
quotations.) 


4  per  cent. 


-  (O 
3) 

•a 

n 


1064 
1031 
1U64 
105| 
KUH 
104| 
105| 
1051 
106J 
1054 
104| 
104f 
103  A, 

ior>4 

103} 
102^ 


s 

o 

1^ 


1014 

101 
1034 
lOU 
1024 

99 
lOOi 
1024 
103J 
1021 
102,', 
101| 

98i 
1014 
lOOl 

1004 


34  per  cent. 


.£3 


10:« 

101 1 

1034 

1074 

1U2| 

102 

1034 

1074 

Km 

1084 

1U04 
1094 


2 


100| 
99} 

101 

101 
974 

100} 

104| 

106* 

1(^ 

105 

IO64 


3  percent 


96} 
9U 
904 
92} 
98} 
1014 
100} 
99 
984 


3 


914 
99 

«4 

944 
Mi 


Bengal  and  North-  Western  Railway. — Statement  of  yearly  percentage  on  capital;  tk€  net 

earnings  being  converted  at  Is,  8d,\ 


Year. 


Net  gains 
(or  losses.) 


1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892  (1st  half) 


Rs. 

5, 89. 206 

8.00,189 

8, 37, 01*5 

9, 88, 843 

10, 53, 064 

12.  52,  :r97 

16, 23, 993 

10, 76, 530 


If  con- 
verted at 
l«.8cl. 


£ 


49,100 
67, 432 
69.750 
82,404 
87,830 
104,306 
135, 333 
88,044 


Percentage 
on  oapital. 


2.23 
3.06 
8.17 
3.74 
3.99 
4.74 
6.15 
4 


Percentage 

actually 

paid. 


•4 
•4 

•4 

3 

3.25 

3.58 

4.50 

4.71 

S 


*  Out  of  capital. 

til.  Sd.  waa  approxixnateJty  the  rate  of  exchange  in  1882|  when  the  capital  waa  subscribed. 
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VABIOXrS  COUNTBTES. 
Drade  of  United  Kingdom  (excluding  treaeure)  wiih  eUver-ueing  oountriee. 


Yean, 

Total  trade 

of  the 

United  Kingdom. 

Trade  with  prin- 
cipal silver- 
using  countries, 
vii^  India, 
China,  Japan, 
Ceylon,  Straits 

Settlements, 
Maaritins,  Mex- 
ico, Central 
America. 

Yean. 

Total  trade 

of  the 

United  Kingdom. 

Trade  with  prin- 
cipal silver- 
nsins  coantriea, 

vni,  India, 

China,  Japan, 

Ceylon,  Straitis 

Settlements, 
Mauritins,  Mex- 
ico, Central 
America. 

1873 

MiOions  £. 

682 
668 
656 
632 
647 

Midi<ms£. 
93 
94 
98^ 
94 
102 

1883 

jriZI»ofu£. 

732 
686 
642 
619 
643 

MiUiont£. 

110 

1874 

1884 

104 

1875 

18H6 i... 

M 

1876 

1886 

08 

1877 

1887 

00 

Average.. 
Compared 
with  previ- 
ous period. 

1888 

Average.. 

657 

96 

664 
— 0.46  per  cent. 

102 

1878 

614 
612 
698 
694 
720 

90 

85 

104 

104 

109 

1879 

1880 

-f4.08  percent. 

1881 

686 
748 
749 
746 

lOB 

1882 

1889 

lOfi 

1890 

107 
108 

Average. . 
Compared 
with  previ- 
ous period.. 

667 
-f-L  62  per  cent. 

98 
-4-2. 1  per  cent. 

1891 

Average. . 
Compared 
withprevi' 
0118  period. 

781 
4-10. 09  per  cent. 

104 
-fl.90  percent. 

Aheiraci  of  the  statistics  in  M.  (HUmar  Haupfe  **  Monetary  Question,"  in  1899. 


[Total  stock  of  money  (pagee  168^171>.  ] 


Countries. 


Latin  Union: 

France  

Algeria . 

Belgium 

Italy 


Germany 

Holland 

Dutch  Colonies. 

United  States 

Austria 

Bussia 

Spain 

Turkey 

Japan 


Total  for  countries  using  gold  and  ailver. 

Kngland 

Canada , 

Australia .......'...., 

Cape  of  Good  Hope ^ 

Portugal ^..,......... 

tteandEnavia 

Cnl 

China 

IndU 

Straits  Settlements 

Mexico 

Other  countries. . . . 


jSS'; 


Gk>ld. 


& 

160, 000, 000 

2.  OOU,  000 

11, 000, 000 

22, 000, 000 


195. 000. 000 

92, 000, 000 

5, 000, 000 

200,000 

130, 000, 000 

8,000,000 

36, 000, 000 

19,  000, 000 

15, 000,  OOO 

12, 300, 000 


Siltftr. 


& 

140,000,000 

1,600,000 

10, 000, 000 

4,000,000 


155,600, 
21,000, 
13,000, 
16, 000, 
45,000, 
12,000, 
.1,000, 
17, 000, 
'7,000. 
10,400, 


000 
000 
OUO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


512, 500, 000 

110, 000, 000 

3, 200,  000 

22;  000, 000 

6v  800. 000 

9. 000.  OUO 

5, 000, 000 

27, 000. 000 

4,000,000 


8,500,000 


708, 000, 000 


298^000,000 


150,1)00,600 

180, 000, 000 

30,60O,U0O 

10, 000, 000 

9,  600,  000 


678, 200. 000 


Fractional 
currency. 


& 
10,000,000 


1, 400, 000 
6,800,000 


Uncovered 

paper 

money. 


27. 000, 000 


10, 500. 000 
U,  000, 000 


18,200,000  I    71,500,000 

22,200,000       25,000,000 

600, 000    5,  000, 000 


15, 600, 000 
2, 800. 000 
7,600,000 
7,200,000 
2,000,000 
2,900,000 


64,000.000 
40. 200, 000 
52.  600,1)00 
12,100,000 


79,  KJO,  000 
21,600,000 


1, 500, 000 


271, 300. 000 
12, 000, 000 


2,000,000 

2, 200, 000 

160,000 


1, 000,  000 
5,  500, 000 


4, 040, 000 


8, 400.  OOC 


111,  500, 000 


298,200,000 
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MawMT  in  vihUok  Xkt  itodk  of  w^amty  wu  kM  in  roHoM  e&untries  ai  ike  heginmimg  of  289i, 

[From  M.  Haapi.] 
Francs  (page  ISO). 


Gold  coin  and  bars  at  the  bank 1,388^000,000 

Gold  coin  in  circulation 2,600,000,000 

3»  938, 00(^000 

French  five- franc  pieces  at  the  bank 914,000,000 

Foreign  five-franc  pieces  at  the  bank 340, 000, 000 

Frenon  five-franc  pieces  in  circulation 1,800,000,000 

Foreign  five-franc  pieces  in  circulation 160,000,000 

a,  214, 000, 000 

French  fractional  currency 250,000,000 

Foreign  "  "        30,000,000 

Bronze  money « 65,000,000 

846,000,000 

Uncovered  bank  notes 572,000,000 

&OG9,OOO,O00 
=£82^700,000 

Equal,  for  38,000,000  inhabitants,  to  212  francs,  or  SI,  6<.  per  head. 

Italy  (page  144). 

Itlro.  Uieb 

Gold  in  the  banks 371,000,000 

"  treasury 114,000,000 

486,000,000 

Silver  in  the  banks 71,000,000 

"  treasury 10,000,000 

81,000,000 

Fractional  currency 150,000,000 

Bronze  coin 75,000,000 

225,000^000 

Uncovered  State  notes 621,000,000 

w        banknotes 226,000,000 

847,000,000 

1,638,000,000 
8b£65,OO0^O00 

Equal,  for  80,000,000  inhabitants,  to  55  lire,  or  21.  4«.  per  head. 

GsBMAKT  (page  185). 

Marks.  Mirki. 

Gold  in  the  banks  of  issue 776, 000, 000 

"    inSpandau 120,000,000 

"    incfrculation L600,000,000 

2;  496, 000, 000 

German  thkler 850,000,000 

Austrian  yereinsthaler 78,000,000 

428,000,000 

Fractional  currency 457,000,000 

Nickel  money 46,000,000 

Bronze  money 11,000,000 

614,000,000 

Uncovered  bank  notes 830,000,000 

Treasury  notes 120,000,000 

46O,O0a000 


8^888,000,000 
«^195,400,00a 


Equal,  fiir  60,000,000  inhabitantiy  to  78  marks,  or  81. 18«.,  per  head. 
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Manner  in  whiok  the  aioek  of  monty  iDiw  KM  in  varUnu  eou%hie9,  etc, — Continued. 

Holland  (page  139). 

Florins.  Florins. 

Gold  at  the  bank 40,000,000 

"    in  circulation 24,000,000 

64,000,000 

Silver  at  the  bank 80,000,000 

"    in  circulation 55,000,000 

185,000,000 

Fractional.onrrency 7,600,000 

Bronze  coin 1,800,000 

9, 400  000 

State  notes 15,000,000 

Uncovered  banknotes 83,000,000 

98,000,000 

306,400,000 
=£25, 500, 000 

Equal,  for  4,500^000  inhabitants,  to  68  florins,  or  5Z.  14«.,  per  head. 

Ukitkd  States  (pages  156-7). 

^  Dollars.  DoUan. 

Gold  money  in  the  Treasury 189,600,000 

"        "       in  circulation 406,800,000 

"    bars  in  the  Treasury 74,700,000 

^    additional,  November    and    December,  1891  (not 

specified) 17,500,000 

688,600,000 

Silver  dollars  in  the  Treasury 347,300,000 

Silver  dollars  in  circulation 62,100,000 

Silver  bars  in  the  Treasury 48,400,000 

Silver  additional,  November  and  December,  1891  (not 

specified) 89,300,000 

547, 100, 000 

Fractional  currency 77,300,000 

Billon  money , 18,000,000 

96,800,000 

Paper  money :  Dollars. 

State  notes 846,700,000 

Treasury  notes  against  silver 68, 700, 000 

Gold  certificates 156,900,000 

Silver  certificates 323,700,000 

National  bank  notes 172,200,000 

Small  State  notes 11,100,000 

1,079,800,000 

Of  which, uncovered:  State  notes 247,000,000 

Banknotes 172,000,000 

419,000,000 

1,750,000,000 
=r£350,000,000 

Equal,  for  64,000,000  inhabitants,  to  27.35  dollars,  or  51. 9«.  per  head. 

Austria  (page  114). 

Florins.  JBlorina. 

Silver  in  circulation 80,000,000 

Fractional  currency 40,000,000 

State  notes 378,844,000 

Bank  notes 455,222,000 

834,066,000 

904,066,000 
=£75, 300, 000 

Equal,  for  41,000,000  inhabitants,  to  22  florins,  or  11. 16«.  Id,  per  head. 
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Manner  in  which  ih€  stock  of  money  looa  held  in  various  countries,  e<c.=Continiied. 

United  Kingdom  (page  119). 

Golrt  at  the  Bank  of  England £22,300,000 

Gold  in  Scotch  banks 4, 300,000 

"    inlrifih  banks 3,100,000 

"    in  English  banks 8,300,000 

"   in  circulation 80,000,000 

£118,000,000 

Silver  in  banks  and  in  circulation 26,000,000 

Bron  ze  money 1, 900, 000 

27,900,000 

Uncovered  notes : 

Bank  of  England 3,300,000 

Private  banks 1,000,000 

Joint-stock  banks 1,200,000 

Scotch  banks 1,700,000 

Irish  banks 3,600,000 

10,800,000 

£156,700,000 
Equal,  for  38,000,000  inhabitants,  to  U.  2s.  Id,  per  head. 

Russia  (pages  147-149). 

Boublea.  Booblet. 

Gold  at  the  state  bank 410,000,000 

Silver        "              "      1,125,000 

Fractional  currency 82,000,000 

Bronze  coin 10,000,000 

92,000,000 

Uncovered  notes 512,000,000 

1, 015, 125, 000 
=£119,400,000 

Equal,  for  116,000,000  inhabitants,  to  about  If.  per  head. 

(Tne  gold  roubles  seem  to  be  converted  at  38  pence,  and  the  credit  ronbles  at  24 
ponce. 

Spain  (page  153). 

Pesetas.  Pesetas. 

Gold  at  the  bank .'..... 160,000,000 

SUver  at  the  bank 106,000,000 

"     in  circulation 540,000,000 

646,000  000 

Fractional  currency 190,000,000 

Bronzemoney 57,000,000 

247,000,000 

Uncovered  bank  notes 548,000,000 

1,601,000,000 
=£64^  000, 000 

Equal,  for  17,000,000  inhabitants,  to  94  pesetas,  or  32. 15«.  per  head. 

Ratio  adoj^ted  in  Austrior Hungary. 

[Abbreviated  from  Chapter  V  of  «'  The  Monetary  Question  in  ia92,"  by  O.  Hanpt.] 

From  time  immemorial  the  country  has  had  nothing  else  as  means  of 
circulation  than  paper  money,  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  base  firao- 
tional  currency,  struck  on  the  basis  of  a  ratio  of  1  gold  to  10|  silver, 
equal  to  a  price  of  86f(2.  per  ounce  standard. 

The  Austrian  florin  has  been  hitherto  represented  by  the  i^^th  part 
of  one  pound  of  flne  silver.    As  long  as  the  coinage  of  tJie  metal  in  the 
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mints  of  the  country  had  been  open  to  the  public,  the  price  of  silver 
there  had,  as  a  matter  or  coarse,  depended  entirely  upon  the  quotation 
of  London,  translated  into  florins  at  the  exchange  of  the  day.  If  the 
metal  had  been  quoted  at  50d.y  it  would  have  been  1  gold  to  18.86  sil- 
ver; and  at  45c{.,  Ito  21.  But  in  1879  the  Austrian  Government  had 
suspended  the  coinage  for  private  parties.  The  striking  of  silver  flor- 
ins was  continued  on  account  of  the  Government,  which  &om  1880  to 
1891  coined  not  less  than  125^  million  florins. 

The  basis  chosen  for  the  conversion  has  been  fixed  at  2  francs  10 
centimes  as  the  value  of  the  future  gold  florin,  the  actual  current  ex- 
change when  the  decision  was  taken  in  April  last.  It  represents  also 
about  the  average  exchange  from  1879,  the  year  which  marked  the  sus- 
pension of  the  coinage  of  silver  for  private  parties,  down  to  1891,  which 
comes  to  119.76  florins  paper  for  100  florins  gold,  or  83J  kreutzer  per 
gold  florin,  or,  still  more  clearly  expressed,  to  2  francs  8.75  centimes. 

At  the  rate  of  2.10  francs,  the  equivalent  of  lOi.,  at  the  parity  of 
25.22^  to  the  pound  sterling,  would  be  120.10  florins;  and  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  two  metals  thus  adopted  for  the  new  gold  standard  would  be 
as  1  gold  to  18.22  silver.  In  other  words,  18.22  times  45  florins,  the 
actn^  mint  price  per  pound  of  fine  silver  in  Austria,  that  is  to  say, 
820  florins,  would  in  future  have  to  be  struck  from  one  pound  of  fine 
gold,  or  1,540  florins  for  one  kilo  fine. 

In  point  of  fact,  sUver  has  been  valued  at  51f  ^. 

The  future  unit  of  the  Austrian  monetary  system  will  not  be  the 
florin,  but  the  half-florin  or  the  crown  {krone  in  German  and  Icorona  in 
Hungarian),  divided  into  100  heller.  The  amount  to  be  coined  from  1 
kilo  of  fine  gold  will,  therefore,  be  3,280  crowns;  and  100  crowns  will 
be  equal  to  105  francs,  to  85.06  marks,  and  to  50.42  Dutch  florins,^  while 
the  theoretical  parity  of  the  pound  sterling  will  be  24*02  crowns. 

The  creation  of  20-crown  pieces  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Ten-crown  pieces  will  also  be  struck,  but  only  later  on,  in  order  to  give 
room  to  silver  money,  which  will  figure  as  fractional  currency,  and  of 
which  pieces  of  50  heller  and  1  crown  will  be  coined.  The  ratio  adopted 
for  this  fractional  currency  comes  to  1  gold  to  13.69  silver,  representing 
a  price  of  GS^d.  per  ounce  standard,  against  1  to  14.29  in  England,  1  to 
13.95  in  Germany,  and  1  to  14.38  in  France. 

Besides,  there  will  be  a  nickel  coinage  of  10  and  20  heller,  and  a 
bronze  coinage  of  1  and  2  heller  pieces. 

The  amount  to  be  issued  has  provisionally  been  fixed  as  follows:  Sil- 
ver money  for  Austria  at  140  million  crowns,  for  Hungary  at  60  millions; 
nickel  money  for  Austria  at  42  millions,  for  Hungary  at  18  millions; 
bronze  money  for  Austria  at  18,200,000,  for  Hungary  at  7,800,000  crowns. 
This  would  give  about  5  crowns  in  silver,  1 J  crowns  in  nickel,  and  65 
heller  in  bronze  money  per  head  of  population. 

The  legal  tender  force  has  been  fixed  for  silver  at  50  crowns,  for 
nickel  at  10  crowns,  and  for  bronze  at  1  crown,  in  each  payment;  the 
Government,  as  a  matter  of  course,  accepts  these  coins  in  fuU  up  to  any 
amount. 

The  old  silver  florins  will  for  the  present  at  least  remain  in  circula- 
tion at  the  rate  of  2  crowns  per  florin;  the  old  fractional  currency  will 
be  demonetised  as  soon  as  possible^  and  withdrawn  from  circulation* 
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Statement  showing  the  importi  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver  hullion  and  specie;  the  velws 
of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage;  the  average  amount  of  bullion  and  specie  held  hg  tkeBoiti 
of  France;  the  average  rate  of  discount;  and  the  average  amount  of  the  note  drcuUUiou 
in  the  under-mentioned  years.     {General  imports  and  exports  taken  throughout.) 

[In  oontbrnstioii  of  table  In  the  first  report  of  tbe  GKdd  and  SttTer  Commiseion,  Appendix,  pace  110.} 


1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Total,  188&-'89 

Average  .... 

1890 


Gold  bollioa  and  specie. 


Im- 
ports. 


Thsnd 
£ 

10,832 

12,104 
4,894 
4,838 

14,888 


Ex- 
ports. 


8 


47,631 


9,506 


5,287 


Thind 
& 

9,134 
9,592 

11,494 
8,502 
6,535 


£x- 


of  im- 
ports. 


45,257 


9,051 


10,592 


8,328 


2,274 


455 


Ex- 


of  ex- 
ports. 


£, 
1,698 
2,512 


6,000 
8,664 


Sim- 
)port. 


Stiver  bnllion  and  specie. 


Im- 
ports. 


ports. 


Tktnd 
£, 

U,803 
9,845 
8,509 
7,499 
6,853 


48.609 


8,702 


6,825     7,681 


^^ssa 


Thtnd 
A 

7,382 
7,278 
6,920 
6,293 
6,566 


83,439 


6.688 


6,818 


Ex- 


of  im- 
ports. 


Ex- 
cesB 
of  ex- 
ports. 


8 


Thtnd  ThMnd 

£     !     £, 
3,921.... 
2,087 
1.589 
2,206 
287 


10,070 


2,014 


1,818 


>l(ret 
Sim- 
)Port. 


Total. 


Im- 
porta. 


!rktn4 

22,135 
21,449 
18.40S 
12,837 
21,716 


91,040 


18,208 


porta. 


10 


Thand 

16,516 
16,870 
18, 414 
13,796 
18,101 


78,096 


16.739 


12,798  16,906 


of  im- 
ports. 


11 


Tkmkd 
£ 

6,619 
4.679 


8,616 


12,844 


Ex- 


of  a- 
porte. 


U 


Ikui 

A 


s,4ni 

1,451 


)N«t 
2,409>port. 


4,107 


1887 

1888 

1888 

Totsl,  1885-'89 

ATsrage..... 

1890 


Gold 

ooinage. 


IS 


£ 

U,IW6 
943,588 
986.728 

22,206 
699,112 

2,663,210 

632,642 

"824,112 


Silver 
coin- 
age. 


U 


Totsl. 


U 


6,176 
366,428 
830,646 
16 

593,158 

114,688 


£ 

11,676 

949,768 

1, 343, 161 

252,761 

689,127 

3,256,868 

661.274 

824,112 


Bullion  held  by  tita 
Bank  of  France. 


Maxl- 
mnm. 


16 


Mimon 

£ 
91.31 

lOL 
96.1 
93.9 

108.2 


Mini- 
mam. 


17 


MiUUm 

£ 
80. 8( 
88.8 

92.6 

89.7 

88. 


108.7        94.4 


Aver- 


18 


JfiOumr 
£ 

86.05 
94.9 


Notes  of  the  Bank  of 
France  in  oironlatioa. 


Mazi- 
mom. 


It 


Mimim 

£ 

128.61 

119 

117.21 

116.6 

124.9 


180.4 


Hlni- 
mom. 


SO 


MOUon 
£ 

108.8) 
106.3 
102 
100.7 
104.7 


U6.7 


age. 


Aver 

■^•^ 
rateor 

dis- 

OOOBt 


SI 


JfiOion 

£ 

115.7 

112. 65J 


Pw 


Slto 


t 
I 
8 
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KKTHSRLAKDa  Iin>IA. 

Exporti  and  vmp&ris. 


1875 

187« 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880. 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

]886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 


Importo. 


Merohandlae. 


Crovem- 
ment. 


8,774,617 
4,403.938 
9,671,954 

12,579,666 
8, 640, 039 

12,514,860 
8,260.764 
8,564,975 
8,001,585 

U.  315, 163 
4,215,579 
8, 804, 593 
8, 274, 897 
4, 141, 871 
5,009,445 
6,602,851 


Private. 


/. 
108,173,223 
109.177.424 
112, 695, 304 
108, 391. 069 
128, 166. 654 
146,298,310 
139, 848, 716 
141,677,075 
130,492,770 
137,064,066 
119, 153, 116 
112,882.718 
116,361,561 
119,386,104 
139, 914, 805 
141,322,067 


Total. 


111,946,040 
113,581,362 
122,367,258 
115,970,634 
136.806,603 
167,813,179 
148,109.480 
150, 242, 050 
138,494,855 
149.279,229 
123.868,696 
116, 667, 811 
119, 655. 968 
128,467,975 
144.924,250 
146,024,438 


Treasure. 


GoTem- 
ment. 


/. 

4,246,000 

715,000 

17,966,000 

10,000,000 

6,500,000 

8,425,000 

260, 0(K) 

1,699.500 

420,000 


920,000 


8,000,000 
4,000,000 


Prlyate. 


9.479,218 

7,215.336 
13,871,158 
14,478,725 
11,844,920 
12,175,741 
10, 800, 839 
11,020,529 

6.908,630 
72,739,708 
14,579,088 
10,049,116 

6, 623, 442 
16, 162, 076 
20,460,521 

9,249,279 


Total. 


18,724,218 
7,930,388 
31,887.156 
24,476,726 
17,644,920 
16,600,741 
10,560,689 
12,720,029 
7,328,580 
12,730,706 
15,499,086 
10,040,116 
6,623,442 
16,162,075 
26,460,521, 
18,249,279 


Total 
Importe. 


/. 
125,672,253 
121,511,700 
158,704,416 
140, 449, 359 
154, 651, 613 
178, 413, 930 
156, 060. 319 
162, 962, 079 
145, 6^  885 
162, 018, 937 
188, 867, 783 
126,786,427 
126, 279, 400 
189,630,061 
173, 384, 771 
160, 173, 71^ 


Years. 


1876... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879... 
1860... 
1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
1866... 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1600... 


Bxporte. 


Merohandifle. 


Geyen^- 
ment. 


41,474,490 
51, 168, 106 
57,116,672 
36.290.204 
37,382,782 
37,177,478 
32, 180, 804 
29,811,785 
50,721,409 
34, 383, 321 
16,379,870 
25, 185, 390 
19,602,907 
20,356,278 
83,072,176 
17,146,178 


Private. 


130,766,924 
154,229.364 
161.863.449 
134.200,112 
134,491,634 
133.898,340 
143,690,545 
166,974,074 
148,060,119 
154, 247, 666 
166,740,349 
158, 070, 631 
166,619,387 
163,070,339 
164, 131. 047 
156, 747, 522 


Total. 


172,^. 
205, 397, 
218, 980, 
172,490, 
171,874, 
171, 070, 
175, 871, 
196,785, 
198, 801, 
188, 631. 
185, 129, 
168,266, 
186,422. 
183,428, 
197, 208, 
175,895, 


414 
492 
121 
316 
316 
818 
349 
859 
528 
187 
219 
021 
294 
617 
222 
700 


Treasare. 


Govern- 
ment. 


/. 


Private. 


4, 832, 552 

6, 128, 276 

1,529,215 

7, 477, 305 

3,869,960 

8,579,098 

1, 254, 411 

3,074,966 

753,973 

1,064,610 

2.942,469 

2, 964, 145 

786.493 

668,816 

469,392 

663,920 


Total. 


Total 
exports. 


4, 832, 552 

8,122,276 

1,529.215 

7, 477,  305 

3, 669, 950 

8,579,039 

1,254,411 

3, 074, 968 

759,973 

1,084,610 

2,942,469 

2, 964, 145 

736,493 

668,816 

469,892 

643,920 


/. 

177, 075, 066 

213, 519.  768 
220, 509,  336 
179. 967, 621 
175,744,266 
174, 649. 857 
177, 125, 760 
199, 860, 827 
198,561,501 
189, 715, 797 
188,071,686 
186, 220, 166 
187,158,787 
164,097,433 
197, 662, 614 
176,649,620 


Snrplns 
exporji. 


/. 

51,403,7tt 
92, 008, 0611 
66, 804, 92ft 
39, 518. 262 
21.092,853 
1,235,937 
18,465,441 
86, 896, 746 
53,738,616 
27, 696, 860 
49,  203, 905 
59,483.730 
60, 879, 367 
44,467,868 
24,277,643 
10^375,903 


UmnSD  STATH8. 


P!nformation  obtained  ficom  Mr.  Giflbn.] 

DoUam. 
Total  paper  onireno  J 895,000,000 

Of  which,  gold  oertifioatea...,.^ 121,000,000 

eUver        "         327,000,000 

oi^eiLoy  "         16,000,000 

Treasury  notea 107,000,00u 

greenbacka 322,000,000 

893^000,000 
Baaidea  this,  the  banks  have  iaaned  aboat  $150,000,000  of  their  own  notaa. 
9.  Mis.  23 a 
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Statement  showing  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  r+)  ^  exports  over  imports  {—)  of 
silver  into  or  from  China  in  trade  with  United  Kingdom,  France,  BriHah  India,  and  tkt 
United  States  in  the  under-mentioned  pears. 

[In  oontiiiiiation  of  statemfint  on  page  815  of  tbe  appendix  to  the  1st  report  of  the  Gold  SAd  Silw 

Commission.] 

TNOTB ^No  offldsl  statistios  of  the  bnllion  and  specie  imports  and  exports  of  China  m  e  pnbllthed. 

The  partiLcolars  have  been  extraoted  firom  the  official  trade  aooonnts  of  the  nnder-mentioned  coos- 
tries.] 


1884 
1885 
1880 
1887 

1888 

1888 
1890 
1881 


United 
Kingdom. 


Thousand 
£. 
4-761 

4-374 
-f427 
+332 

+14»| 

+405 
+801 
+270^ 


France. 


Thouiond 
£. 

+50 

+49: 

—188 
+9 
Not    dis- 
tingaished. 
+  180  J 
+107* 

-39:il 


British 
India.* 


Thoummd 

£. 

—527 
—1,  Oil 
—2,730 
—1,152 

—1,692 

—1,000 

—902 

—8,540 


United 
States,  t 


Thousand 
£. 

+1,821 
+2,943 
+2.080 
+2,208 

+1,570 

+2.834 

+2,090 

+840 


Total  ( 
Importe  (+). 
Exports  (~-^. 


Thousand 
£. 

+2,105 

+2,3» 

—413 

+1,»7 

+1271 

+1,51» 
+1,«M 
-2,379 


*  Years  ended  Slst  March. 

t  Years  ended  30th  Jane. 

t  For  these  years  the  imports  of  silyer  from  China  into  France  are  not  separately  stated,  hot  ahsf 
are  believed  to  have  been  small.  The  excess  given  in  the  table  may  therefors  require  a  ^Ignt  coztbo- 
tion. 

iBxolnsive  of  France. 
Provisional  flgnres  and  sabject  to  rectiflcatioD. 
roTB.— Foreign  mone^  have  been  converted  at  the  following  rates :  VrtSDiea  at  the  zata  of  S6l  nmeai 
at  the  rata  af  10,  sad  doUars  at  the  rate  of  4|  to  the  i»  sterling. 

Annual  production  of  eilver  in  the  worUL 


1851-'55 

1850-'60 

1861.'06 

180O-'70 

1871-75 

187d.... 

1877.... 

1878.... 

1879 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1888. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1802. 


*«••••««• 


KHos. 


8. 
2, 

2, 
2. 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
8, 
8, 
8. 
4, 


823,7791 

888,612 

551,364 

507,507 

479,998 

502,639^ 

769,065 

895,520 

057,322 

849.995 

902,471' 

021,585 

385,606 

842,100 

144, 283  J 


Average. 


ITOm. 

880,116 

904,990 

1, 101, 150 

1,889,086 

1,900,426 


2,460,251 


2,812,900 


8,460,201 


4,498,100 
4,780,047 


KOTB.— Thamoimts  from  1851  to  1884  sre  estimates  of  Professor  Soetbeer,  pabUshed  at  page  147  of 
ttie  Appendix  to  the  Final  Report  of  the  Oold  and  Silver  Commission,  and  qooted  at  paragraph  12  of 
that  report. 

The  amounts  firom  1885  to  1892  are  from  the  reports  of  the  Dtrector.of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States. 

For  the  years  ftom  1889  to  1892,  M.  Ottomar  iiaapt,  in  a  recent  newspaper  article,  gave  the  follow- 
mgflfinues:  For  1889,  kilos. 8,901,000;  for  1890,  kilos.  4,180,000;  for  1891,  kilos. 4,480,000;  for  1892, kilos. 


The  silver  production  of  the  world  in  1890  was  estimated  at  4,144,233 
kilogrammes. 

Taking  32.15  ounces  as  equivalent  to  a  kilogramme,  this  represents 
an  annual  production  at  that  time  of  143,237,091  ozs. 
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der  the  Bland  act  of  1878,  the  Uiiited  States  Mint  purchased 
9,000  dollars  worth  of  bullion  in  the  year,  each  dollar  containing 
grains  of  standard  silver,  which  gives  the  consumption  during  the 
for  coinage  as  equal  to  20,625,000  ozs. 

der  the  Sherman  act  of  1890  the  purchases  were  raised  to  54,000,000 
bnnually.  Therefore,  from  the  date  ot  the  passing  of  that  act,  the 
took  off  the  market  an  amount  of  33,375,000  ozs.  annually  more 
before,  or  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the 
L  at  that  date. 


SdU  of  Indian  opium  in  China, 


Bengal  opinm. 

Ymn. 

yo.of 

chests 

sold  in 

Caloatta. 

Patnftopiam:  Price  at— 

Benaves  opInm:  Price  at— 

Calcntta. 

Hong 
Kong. 

Shang- 
hai. 

Calcutta. 

Hong 

Shang. 
hai. 

44,915 
48,000 
62,000 
42,000 
42,000 
45,000 
45,000 
47,000 
48,000 
54,000 
00,000 
56,400 
66,400 
56,400 
55,150 
47,550 
49,992 
64,000 
57,000 
57,000 
57,000 
57,000 
57,000 

St. 
1,289 
1,134 
1,331 
1,432 
1,805 
1,242 
1,269 
1,309 
1,800 
1,283 
1,189 
1,361 
1,358 
1,260 
1,264 
1,303 
1,281 
1,160 
1,001 
1,102 
1,177 
1,062 
1,057 

1,838 
1,216 
1.880 
1.485 
1,369 
1,800 
1,820 
1,850 
1,853 
1,297 
1,233 
1,406 
1,880 
1,296 
1,299 
1,839 
1,318 
1,202 
1,127 
1,140 
1,206 
1,085 
1,086 

St. 
1,381 
1,233 
1,406 
1,460 
1,860 
1.306 
1,322 
1,350 
1,862 
1,822 
1,236 
1,411 
1,401 
1,814 
1,803 
1,835 
1,327 
1,208 
1,132 
1,132 
1,204 
1,089 
1,090 

St. 
1,234 
1,075 
1,300 
1,389 
1,229 
1,300 
1,212 
1,244 
1,280 
1,197 
1,113 
1,291 
1,845 
1,220 
1,216 
1,278 
1,231 
1,189 
1,044 
1,077 
1,142 
1,047 
1,019 

St. 

1,801 

1,164 

1,854 

1,443 

1,298 

1,260 

1,270 

1,286 

1,290 

1,240 

1,168 

1,829 

1,879 

1,256 

1,264 

1,814 

1.266 

1,166 

1,079 

1,108 

1,180 

1,074 

1,066 

St. 
1,356 

1,208 

1,373 

1,447 

1,292 

1,277 

1,284 

1,805 

1,811 

1,276 

1.170 

1,842 

1,897 
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Indi<m  Ourrenoy  Scheme  of  Mr.  H.  F.  AsUm^  Bomba/y  Civil  Service. 

1.  The  existing  Indian  coinage  act  is  based  upon  a  fallacy.  It 
acknowledges  gold  as  an  ideal  of  value,  but  it  adopts  silver  as  a  legal 
standard  of  value,  with  an  underlying  false  assumption  that  the  then 
existing  ratio  of  values  of  gold  and  silver  would  not  materially  alter. 
It  fixes  the  standard  weight  of  the  rupee  on  the  assumption  that  the 
said  ratio  would  remain  about  15}  to  1. 

It  has  maintained  that  coin  as  a  standard  of  value  long  after  that 
ratio  has  seriously  altered,  and  has  thus  encouraged  a  false  sense  of 
security  ih  silver-dominated  mines,  removed  from  the  influence  of  gold 
as  a  test  of  value. 
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Conclusion. — ^When  gold  is  accepted  as  a  standard  of  value,  then,  if 
the  ratio  of  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  cannot  be  fixed,  the  weight 
of  silver  of  a  silver  standard  coin  cannot  be  fixed  for  indefinite  periods. 
The  silver-using  country  ought  to  have  periodical  recoiuages  to  main- 
tain the  gold  value  of  its  standard  silver  coin  by  increasing  its  weight. 

2.  Further  depreciation  can  at  once  be  arrested  by  a  sliding  seign- 
orage,  proportionate  to  the  decline  in  the  market  value  of  sUver. 
When  this  decline  is  shown  to  be  established,  the  inflation  of  the  cur- 
rency must  be  cured  by  increasing  the  weight  of  the  rui)ee.  If  the 
coinage  law  makes  it  necessary  to  add  the  seignorage  value  in  silver 
to  the  rupee,  after  it  has  reached  a  certain  level,  or  been  taken  for  a 
given  number  of  years,  instead  of  crediting  the  seignorage  to  Govern- 
ment the  cure  becomes  automatic. 

3.  If  the  currency  is  appreciated  up  to  a  decided  limit  by  closing 
the  mints  or  a  tax  on  silver,  or  seignorage,  or  other  device,  then  at  a 
certain  limit  the  old  coins  which  become  practically  light  coins  ought 
to  be  recalled,  and  a  new  coinage  issued  of  heavier  rupees. 

4.  India  can  arrange  with,  say  America,  to  take  10,000,000Z.  worth  of 
silver,  with  option  to  repeat  another  purchase  of  the  same  quantity,  at 
the  same  price,  if  wanted,  and  arrange  a  gold  loan  to  pay  America^ 
and  thus  recall  its  silver  coins  and  issue  heavier  ones.  The  rise  in  the 
gold  exchange  value  of  the  rupee,  in  which  India  gathers  its  revenue, 
will  more  than  recompense  the  Indian  treasury.  The  taxpayer  will  not 
suffer  any  more  than  if  copper  coins  were  recalled,  and  plated  ones  of 
greater  intrinsic  value  substituted  for  them. 

5.  If  the  Indian  Government  fears  to  enter  on  such  an  operation,  then 
it  need  not  undertake  the  cost  of  a  recall  of  the  tola  rupee  and  re  issue 
of  heavier  rupees.  It  can  fix  a  date  after  which  the  tola  rupee  will  be 
legal  tender  only  for  certain  amounts,  to  cover  all  transactions  in  local 
markets  ruled  by  a  silver  standard  and  not  influenced  by  gold.  The 
new  and  heavier  rupee  to  be  then  coined  as  legal  tender  for  larger 
amounts,  and  restrictions  on  coining  the  heavier  rupees  removed. 

This  can  be  accompanied  by  issuing  paper  currency  notes,  expressed 
in  gold  mohurs  or  English  pounds  sterling,  exchangeable  at  the  curreMf 
office^  not  into  goldj  but  into  rupees  at  the  foreign  exchange  rate  of  the  do9» 

6.  There  will  then  be  a  gold  standard  in  India,  and  a  silver  coin  and 
silver  standard  of  value  kept  corrected  by  a  gold  standard,  and  there- 
fore more  reliable  as  a  standard  of  value. 

H.  F.  Aston,  1. 0.  S. 
Eatnaoiri,  15th  December  J 1892. 


Note  sent  for  the  consideration  of  the  Indian  Currency  Committee  Jj 
Mr.  Atkins y  formerly  Financial  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Bombay. 

The  Currbnot  of  India. 

At  some  stage  or  other  in  the  fall  of  silver,  if  silver  continues  to  fiall| 
the  Government  of  India  will  be  compelled  to  repudiate  either  its  gold 
debt  or  its  guarantees  to  landholders,  unless  it  effects,  in  good  time,  a 
sufficient  change  in  its  currency.  This  is  virtually  an  axiom,  and  I 
need  not  attempt  to  prove  it.  The  practical  question  is^  what  change 
in  currency  should  be  madet 

Universal  bimetallism  is,  I  believe,  correct  in  principle.  But  I  fear 
we  shall  not  get  it  fox  aevearal  ^eax«  to  come;  and  in  the  meantime  the 
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United  States  of  America  may  take  action  which  will  positively  render 
ladia  bankrupt.  A  gold  currency  for  India  has  some  advantages,  but 
also  some  serious  disadvantages.  I  do  not  propose  to  investigate  these, 
as  the  scheme  has  already  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  discussed 
thoroughly  by  those  who  have  made  it  their  sx>ecialty.  My  object  is  to 
suggest  a  paper  currency ,which  will,  I  think,  possess  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  a  gold  currency,  without  entailing  some  of  the 
principal  disadvantages  thereof,  and  which  at  the  same  time  will  offer 
BO  hindrance  to  the  introduction  of  bimetallism  in  the  future. 

The  leading  idea  of  this  paper  currency  scheme  is  very  similar  to 
that  underlying  the  article  on  "A  Common  Sense  Currency''  in  the 
"Westminster  Eeview"  for  October,  1892,  National  credit,  instead  of 
metal  hoards,  would  be  the  basis  of  the  paper  money.  But  my  pro- 
IK)sed  paper  money,  iustead  of  being  merely  secured  by  Government 
stock  deposits,  would  actually  consist  of  Government  stocks.  The 
unit  note  would  be  a  pound  share  in  India  gold  stock.  Let  us  for  con- 
venience call  this  unit  a  "bon."  There  would  be  notes  for  a  bon,  ten 
bons,  a  hundred  bons,  and  a  thousand  bons,  and  the  last  three  might 
respectively  be  termed  "dekabons,"  ^^hektobons,"  and  "kilobons.'' 
"Hektobons"  and  kilobons"  would  bear  (gold)  interest  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  India  gold  stock  does  at  present;  but  for  purposes  of  prac- 
tical convenience,  it  would  be  desirable  to  pay  no  interest  on  "bons" 
and  "dekabons,"  though  these  would  be  freely  changed  by  Govern- 
ment for  notes  of  higher  denomination,  and  vice  versa.  Government 
taxes  in  India  would  be  at  once  converted  from  rupees  into  '^  bons"  at 
the  rate  of  16  rupees  to  a  ^^bon,"  and  Government  fixed  payments  in 
India  would  be  similarly  converted,  future  receipts  and  payments  in 
both  India  and  England  being  arranged  for  in  '*  bons."  Persons  in 
want  of  "bons  "  would  have  to  buy  with  gold  or  silver  India  gold  stock 
in  the  market,  and  this  stock  they  could  convert  at  Government  treas- 
uries into  "bons"  of  any  denomination  they  chose.  Silver  would  be 
treated,  as  in  England,  as  merely  token  currency,  there  being  a  fixed 
limit  to  its  use  as  legal  tender.  This  restriction  would  not  appreciably, 
I  think,  affect  India's  demand  for  silver. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  India  office  gold  payments.  The  secretary 
of  state,  instead  of  selling  silver  council  bills  for  gold,  would  seU 
India  gold  stock  for  gold.  Except  at  the  very  commencement  (when 
his  sales  would  be  virtually  equivalent  to  a  new  loan),  the  stock  sold 
by  him  would  consist  of  the  "bons,"  &c.,  received  by  him  from  India, 
and  obtained  by  the  Government  of  India  in  payment  of  revenue.  The 
secretary  of  state  would  thus  exchange  his  rSle  of  exchange-jobber- 
broker  for  the  rSle  of  stock-jobber-broker.  There  is  no  reason,  I  think, 
why  under  this  scheme  the  market  price  of  India  gold  stock  should  be 
lower,  on  an  average,  than  it  is  at  present,  for  there  would  be  the 
same  demand  as  at  present  on  the  part  of  investors,  and,  in  return  for 
the  increased  "supply"  of  stock  in  the  market,  there  would  be  an  at 
least  equal  increase  in  the  demand,  the  new  demand  being  on  the  part 
of  persons  requiring  to  make  trade  remittances  to  India.  The  latter 
would  be  forced  to  buy,  for  they  would  not  have  their  present  alterna- 
tive of  remitting  silver  bullion  to  India,  inasmuch  as  a  "bon"  would 
presumably  have  as  high  a  gold  or  silver  value  in  India  as  in  England. 
If  the  balance  of  trade  continued,  as  seems  probable,  to  be  in  favour 
of  India,  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  India  gold  stock  to  rise  in  price 

Son  account  of  the  increased  demand)  in  the  English  market,  and  to 
Ind  its  way  to  India  even  faster  than  the  new  "bons"  were  issued  by 
the  seoretao^  of  state. 
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Now  suppose,  after  this  scheme  was  in  fall  working  order,  bimetallism 
were  generally  adopted.  All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  de- 
clare that  a  certain  weight  of  gold  or  of  silver  should  be  treated  as  the 
equiysdent  of  a  ^^bon."  The  Government  of  India,  either  in  India  or  ia 
England,  would  then  have  the  alternative  of  making  its  payments  in 
gold  or  silver  or  bons,  just  as  at  present  it  has  in  England  the  alter- 
native of  paying  in  gold  or  gold  notes,  and  in  India  the  alternative  of 
paying  in  silver  or  silver  notes.  Private  individuals  also,  in  making 
payments  either  to  one  another  or  to  Government,  would  have  the  same 
alternatives. 

My  scheme  would,  I  suggest,  save  India  firom  the  financial  perils 
which,  in  the  event  of  no  currency  reform  being  made,  would  certainly 
follow  a  large  drop  in  the  rupee,  consequent  upon  the  uncontrollable 
action  of  the  United  States  or  even  of  some  European  nations.  It  is 
more  sure  to  attain  this  object  than  the  scheme  for  closing  the  Indian 
mints.  It  would  secure  more  public  confidence  than  a  scheme  for  intro- 
ducing a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  currency.  Lastly,  it  would  not 
entail  the  enormous  cost  of  a  real  gold  currency,  combined  with  the  un- 
fa^omable  dangers  of  immense  appreciation  of  gold  cum  depreciation 
of  silver,  and  of  a  gold  famine  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world,  which 
are  by  some  persons  anticipated  as  the  result  of  India  attempting  to 
set  up  a  real  gold  currency.  To  these  dangers  no  prominence  is  given 
in  Mr.  Glarmont  Datiiell's  gold  currency  scheme.  But  that  gentleman, 
unfortunately,  seems  to  stake  his  all  on  the  somewhat  sanguine  expecta- 
tion that  the  Indian  gold  hoards  would  promptly  be  drawn  forth  from 
their  hiding  places,  converted  into  coin,  and  put  into  circulation. 

J.  De  CotJBCT  Atkins, 

Bomba/y  Civil  Servioe. 

SiBt  OOTOBBB,  1892. 


Gold  Oubbbnoy. 

Letter  from  the  Bev.  G.  T.  OarrutherSy  formerly  Chaplain  in  SengaL 

2  Mabinb  Pabb, 
yew  Church  Roadj  West  Brighton,  December  23^  1892. 

Sib  :  In  the  event  of  its  being  decided  by  your  committee  that  fto 
advantage  can  be  obtained  by  disturbing  t^e  present  relations  between 
silver  and  gold,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  increase  tiie  taxation 
of  India. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  most  popular  form  of  taxation  would  be  tiie 
pajrment  of  a  tithe  or  tenth  part  of  the  Bum  to  be  collected  in  gold. 
Thus  let  the  ^^rex"  be  a  gold  coin  similar  to  i^e  sovereign  and  of  the 
same  weight  and  fineness,  but  having  a  nominal  yalue  of  10  rupees. 
Then  a  tax  of  100  rupees  would  be  cc^lected  in  the  form  of  1  rex  and  90 
rupees;  a  tax  of  200  rupees  would  be  collected  in  the  form  of  two  gold 
coins  and  180  rupees,  and  so  on. 

The  value  of  the  rex  might  be  fixed  from  day  to  day  in  terms  of  fiUver, 
until  there  is  enough  gold  in  tiie  countary  to  enable  a  sufficient  number 
of  "  rexes '^  or  "reges''  to  be  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  taxes.  If  the  value  at  which  the  gold  would  be  issued  tmxi  the 
mint  in  terms  of  silver  should  exceed  the  market  value,  there  would,  of 
coarse;  soon  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  pi'esentea  for  coinage  by 
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the  people;  but,  to  prevent  "jobbery,''  the  English  sovereign  might  be 
permitted  to  be  presented  as  the  eqnivalent  to  the  rex  in  taxation,  so 
that  the  price  of  the  sovereign  in  the  market  would  be  a  check  upon  the 
price  in  silver  at  which  the  rex  would  be  issued  from  the  mint.  When 
the  quantity  of  gold  in  India  becomes  so  great  that  the  tithe  can  readily 
be  collected  in  gold,  the  Government  would  cease  selling  gold  for  silver, 
and  would  simply  coin  whatever  bullion  is  presented  to  it. 

The  people  whose  tax  would  produce  a  tithe  amounting  to  less  than  a 
rex  or  10  rux)ees  would  still  be  dependent  on  the  formal  rate  of  exchange 
between  silver  and  gold  proclaimed  flrom  day  to  day  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  as  they  could  give  a  rex  and  ask  back  the  change  they 
would  not  necessarily  be  cheated. 
I  remain,  etc., 

O.  T.  Gabbuthebs^ 

Ohaplam  {reUred). 
The  Ohaibman  of  thb 

Indian  Cxjbbenoy  Gommission. 


Monbtabt  Standabd  of  India. 

Memora/ndufn  by  Mr.  B.  B,  (Jhapman.  0,  8.  /.,  Secretary  t6  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  India  in  the  Department  oj  Finance  and  Commerce  from  1869 
to  1881. 

Eveiy  civilised  country  recognises  Aome  substance  as  its  standard  of 
value,  in  terms  of  which  i^l  commercial  exchanges  and  contracts  are 
made;  the  complicated  transactions  of  the  most  backward  of  such  com- 
munities would  be  impossible  without  this  device. 

The  standard  money  of  a  community  consists  of  portions  of  this  sub- 
stance^ of  certified  weight  and  purity,  and  its  intrinsic  value  is  that  of 
the  standard  substance^  The  intrinsic  value  of  standard  money  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  value  of  money  in  the  money  market,  which 
means  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  it  can  be  borrowed  or  lent,  not  its 
vidue  measured  into  other  commodities. 

Instruments  of  credit,  such  as  bank  notes,  cheques,  bills  of  exchange, 
etc.,  have  no  intrinsic  value;  their  value  depends  upon  their  convertibil- 
ity into  standard  money,  and  varies  from  that  of  standard  money  only 
when  there  is  some  uncertainty  or  delay  into  their  convertibility.  Sub- 
sidiary coins,  in  the  same  way,  are  valued,  not  intrinsically,  but  by 
their  convertibility  into  standard  money. 

Although  value  is,  of  necessity,  a  fluctuating  attribute,  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  susceptible  of  precise  definition,  like  the  material  attributes 
of  weight  or  space,  length  or  breadth,  etc.^  yet  every  exchangeable  ob- 
ject occupies,  at  any  given  moment,  a  definite  place  in  the  general  scale 
of  values.  The  places  in  this  scale  of  some  objects  are  subject  to  much 
more  violent  oscillations  than  those  of  others.  It  is  essetitiiJ  to  the 
efficiency  of  a  standard  of  value  that  ita  own  place  in  the  scale  of  values 
should  fluctuate  seldom  and  within  the  narrowest  iK>ssible  limits,  for, 
from  its  every  fluctuation,  injustice  automatically  results  to  every  one  in 
possession  of  the  money  of  the  standard  or  under  engagements  meas- 
ured in  this  money. 

Among  civilised  nations  gold,  silver,  and  gold  and  silver  yoked  to^ 
gether,  are  the  only  recogni^  standards  of  vtaiue.  Till  1673  the  third 
of  these  standards,  now  commonly  known  as  the  bi-metallic  ^tajid^ax^^ 
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had,  in  fact,  for  long  been  the  standard  of  the  civilised  world,  its  use 
by  the  Latin  Union  and  in  other  European  states  governing  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  two  metals,  even  in  countries  where,  as  in  England, 
gold,  or,  as  in  India,  silver,  was  nominally  the  sole  standard. 

Bi-metallists  (so  called)  advocate  the  rehabilitation  and,  if  it  may 
be,  the  universal  adoption  of  this  standard,  because  they  believe  that, 
owing  to  its  compensatory  character,  its  value  must  be  indefinitely  more 
stable  than  that  of  either  of  the  two  precious  metals  independently. 
Despite  all  arguments  to  the  contrary,  they  know  that  this  comi)osite 
standard  is  practicable,  from  the  fact  that  it  prevailed,  in  some  fonn, 
from  time  immemorial,  and,  in  a  recognised  form,  in  western  Europe  for 
the  first  three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  during  which  period 
it  bore,  undisturbed,  the  strain  of  the  unprecedented  discoveries  of  gold 
in  1849  and  1851.  They  believe  that  the  economic  consequences  of  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  gold  which  followed  those  discoveries  were  far  less 
serious  than  they  must  have  been  had  gold  been  then,  as  it  is  now, 
the  sole  recognised  standard  of  value  in  Europe  (excepting  Russia)  and 
America;  and,  now  that  the  commercial  world  is  threatened  with  the 
much  greater  danger  of  a  progressive  rise  in  the  value  of  gold,  and  even 
of  the  two  precious  metals  combined,  they  are  the  more  urgent  that  the 
evil  may  be,  as  far  as  possible,  mitigated  by  the  re  establishment  of  the 
system  whose  efficacy  has  been  thus  recently  signally  experienced. 

The  grounds  of  the  apprehension  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  progres- 
sive rise  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  which  would  be  disas- 
trously aggravated  if  one  of  them  should  be  disestablished,  and  which 
cannot  be  wholly  prevented  (though  it  may  be  much  mitigated),  even 
by  the  best  possible  combination  of  the  two,  may  be  briefly  stated. 
Even  though  the  production  of  the  precious. metals  should  be  as  abun- 
dant as  argurophobes  fear,  still  their  supply  must  be  strictly  limited. 
The  ultimate  residual  demand  for  these  metals,  that  which  governs 
their  position  in  the  scale  of  values,  is  in  order  to  hoard  or  store,  for 
future  use,  the  value  of  the  surplus  or  unconsumed  products  of  human 
industry.  Now  the  growth  of  this  surplus,  already  immense^  is  prac- 
tically unlimited.  The  consequence  must  be  an  ever  increasing  pres- 
sure upon  the  precious  metals;  their  equivalent  in  industrial  produce 
must  continually  grow;  in  other  words,  the  outlook  is  for  a  progres- 
sive fall  in  prices,  which  is  likely  to  go  on,  if  unchecked,  till  production 
is  discouraged  and  commerce  paralysed.  The  question  whether  this 
forecast  is  or  is  not  well  founded,  ought  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed; 
whether  or  no,  there  seems  enough  reason  in  it  to  make  it  apx>ear  some- 
thing akin  to  madness  to  take  any  step  calculated  to  narrow  the  basis 
of  the  standard  of  value,  and  so  to  hasten  a  catastrophe  which  is  at 
all  events  possible. 

The  position  of  a  commodity  in  the  scale  of  value  is  the  outcome  of 
a  comparison  between  the  demand  for  it  and  its  supply.  Which  of  the 
two  contributes  the  larger  share  to  its  value  depends,  chiefly,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  commodity.  The  value  of  a  perishable  commodity,  such, 
for  example,  as  fish,  or  even  grain,  the  demand  for  which  varies  within 
narrow  limits,  fluctuates  in  prompt  accord  with  the  fluctuations  of  the 
supply.  When,  like  the  precious  metals,  a  commodity  is  practically 
imperishable,  its  stores  act  as  a  distributing  reservoir,  and  its  value 
fluctuates  with  the  level  of  the  reservoir,  and  is  but  slightly,  if  at  all, 
affected  by  the  supply,  the  volume  of  which  bears  a  constantly  di- 
minishing proportion  to  the  reservoir  which  it  feeds.  In  these  cases 
it  is  the  demand  which  chiefly  governs  the  value,  the  supply  being  al- 
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ways  an  offer,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  practically  free  from 
fluctuations. 

The  ultimate  demand  for  the  precious  metals  is  for  the  purpose  of 
storing  value,  whether  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  bars,  or  ornaments,  or 
even  ore.  This  use  of  them  it  is  which  constitutes  tneir  preciousness; 
if  either  of  them  should  be  generally  rejected  for  this  function,  it 
would  cease  to  be  "  precious." 

Standard  money  is  accepted,  and  engagements  are  made  in  terms  of 
money,  subject  to  the  inevitable  natural  fluctuations  of  its  intrinsic 
vaJue,  but  in  the  faith  that  it  will  not  be  intentionally  and  wilfully  dis- 
turbed. A  state  which  interferes  purposely  to  change  the  intrinsic 
value  of  money  incurs  a  responsibility,  the  weight  of  which  can  be 
measured  only  by  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  such  interference. 
Every  increase  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  money  adds  to  the  money  obli- 
gations of  every  member  of  the  community ;  every  decrease  diminishes 
them.  A  certain  unjust  steward  once  arranged  for  a  surreptitious  re- 
duction of  the  debts  due  to  his  lord;  it  would  have  been  a  more  cruel 
injustice  if  he  could  have  devised  surreptitiously  to  increase  them.  Yet 
this  is  exactly  the  effect  that  must  be  produced  by  an  increase  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  money;  as  surely  so  as  if  an  edict  were  issued  (and 
obeyed)  for  the  addition  of  a  percentage  to  every  debt  in  the  country. 
The  most  powerful  government  that  ever  existed  would  fail  to  enforce 
such  an  edict;  and  an  order  for  the  increase  of  the  value  of  the  standard 
money  would,  if  its  effects  were  understood,  produce  a  revolt.  It  would 
not  be  understood;  but,  to  a  conscientious  government,  this  is  only  a 
powerful  reason  for  taking  no  such  action,  except  under  an  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  responsibility  and  compulsion. 

It  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  state 
take  any  measure  affecting  the  value  of  the  standard  money;  for  it  is 
its  prerogative  to  guard  the  value  of  its  standard  against  attack,  and  to 
counteract,  if  possible,  any  extraordinary  influence  adverse  to  its  sta- 
bility; but  it  shoidd  be  prepared  with  an  unanswerable  justiflcation  of 
its  interference,  more  particularly  when  such  interference  has  for  its 
object,  not  the  relief  of  debtors  by  a  reduction  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
money,  but  an  enhancement  of  their  burdens  by  its  increase. 

One  of  the  most  calamitous  results  to  the  civilised  world,  of  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870,  was  the  demonetisation  of  silver  by  Ger- 
many, consummated  in  1873,  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  com- 
posite standard  by  the  Latin  Union  and  western  Europe  generally  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  Since  then  gold  has  been  left  to  dis- 
charge, comparatively,  alone,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  the  whole  duty  which  had,  till  then,  been  borne  by  gold  and 
silver  conjointly.  The  consequence  has  been  a  progressive  increase  of 
the  pressure  on  gold,  and  a  continual  rise  of  its  position  in  the  scale  of 
values.  All  are  familiar  with  the  disastrous  fall  of  prices  and  disloca- 
tion of  trade  in  which  this  increase  of  the  value  of  gold  has  manifested 
itself;  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  evil  impetus  which 
originated  20  years  ago  is  far  from  being  exhausted,  and  that  it  has, 
perhaps  permanency,  overthrown  the  equilibrium  of  values,  the  want 
of  which  paralyses  trade.  Had  Germany  understood  the  monetary 
revolution  she  was  initiating,  she  would  surely  have  paused,  even  in 
the  intoxication  of  her  great  victory;  and,  had  the  other  nations  per- 
ceived it,  they  would  have  abstained  from  rashly  following,  in  their 
panic,  the  example  of  Germany,  and  would  have  indeed  been  more  than 
justified  in  endeavoring  to  neutralise  its  evil  influence  by  any  practica- 
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ble  means ;  bat  neither  Germany  nor  the  rest  perceived  what  they  xren 
doing,  and  so  the  mischief  was  done. 

When  two  countries  use  the  same  standard  of  value,  be  it  bad  or 
good,  there  can  be  no  important  variations  in  the  relative  value  of 
their  moneys;  but,  when  they  use  different  standards,  every  fluctua* 
tiou  in  the  value  of  either  is  shown  at  once,  in  the  exchangee  between 
them,  and,  if  the  values  of  the  two  standards  move  in  opposite  di- 
rections, the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange  may  be  considerable;  there 
is,  indeed,  nothing  to  connect  them  together.  There  has  been  a  dis- 
concerting illustration  of  this  in  the  course  of  the  exchange  between 
Oreat  Britain  and  India  since  the  abandonment,  in  other  lands,  of  the 
composite  standard  which,  however  little  either  country  recognized  itB 
influence,  eflectually  linked  their  standards  together.  The  immediate 
result  of  the  demonetisation  of  silver  in  1873  was  the  violent  dis- 
turbance of  the  equilibrium  then  existing  between  gold  and  silver, 
which  has  not  yet  been  replaced  by  any  fresh  equilibrium,  and,  unless 
the  composite  standard  is  restored^  never  will  be.  Since  then,  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  precious  metals  has  been  utterly  unstable, 
the  prevailing  tendency  being  to  the  widening  of  the  interval  between 
their  separate  values,  which  is  now  a  full  third  greater  t^an  it  was. 
An  ounce  of  standard  silver,  which,  before  1873^  was  worth  6(W.,  or 
one-fourth  of  1{.,  is  now  worth  only  38d.,  or  less  than  one-sixth  of  IL 

The  inconvenience  has  gradually  become  so  acute  thRt  a  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  it.  Simultaneously 
an  international  conference  has  been  convened  to  discuss  the  whole 
question  in  its  general  bearings. 

In  order  that  the  phenomena  may  be  rightly  understood,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  there  should  be  no  false  diagnosis  of  their  causes.  What  has 
induced  the  divergence  of  the  values  of  the  two  metals  t  Has  the 
value  of  gold  increased  or  has  the  value  of  silver  decreased,  or  is  the 
divergence  due  partly  to  the  one  cause  and  partly  to  the  other  f  The 
right  answer  to  these  questions  will  prevent  an  empirical  treatment 
of  the  evil  which  would  indefinitely  aggravate  the  disease^  while  possi- 
bly, for  a  time,  hiding  it  firom  superficial  observation. 

There  are,  indeed,  especial  reasons  for  caution  in  dealing  with  the 
evil  as  affecting  India,  in  that  the  present  trouble  is  felt,  not  by  the 
people  of  India  as  a  whole,  but  only  by  those  interested  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  India  and  by  foreign  sojourners,  represented  chiefly  by 
the  British  officers  of  the  Government,  none  of  whom  ever  relinquish 
their  British  domicile. 

The  sufilerings  of  these  important  classes  must  not,  indeed,  be  dis- 
regarded or  underrated.  By  the  use  of  the  telegraph  and  other  devices 
the  inconvenience,  to  trade,  of  a  fluctuating  and  untrostworthy  ex- 
change can  be  minimised,  and,  as  affecting  current  transactions,  to  a 
large  extent  even  neutralized,  for  the  duration  of  such  transactions  is 
usually  too  short  for  them  to  be  seriously  affected  by  exchange  vicissi- 
tudes. Even,  however,  firom  those  whose  interests  are  confin^  to  such 
current  transactions,  grave  complaints  have  arisen  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  present  exchanges;  and  merchants  engaged  in  extended  opera- 
tions, and  bankers,  can  not  possibly  keep  their  assets  thus  liquid. 
Large  amounts  of  British  capital  are  being  continually  locked  up  in 
trade  or  otherwise  invested  in  India,  a  process  the  development  of 
which  is  most  desirable  in  the  interests  of  India.  The  owners  of  such 
capital  are  alarmed,  and  the  healthy  expansion  of  such  investments  is 
discouraged  by  the  progressive  fail  in  the  gold  viE^ue  of  the  rupee. 
Such  capitalists  will  not  console  themselves  with  the  assurance,  how- 
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ever  well  founded,  that,  though  their  silver  capital  represents  an  ever- 
dwindling  amount  of  gold,  yet  the  value  of  their  gold  has  increased 
and  is  increasing  equivalently.  However  true  this  may  be,  and  it  is 
largely  true,  it  is  impossible  to  convince  foreign  capitalists,  who  are 
suffering,  as  they  believe,  from  the  decrease  in  the  sterling  value  of  the 
rux>ee,  that  they  obtain  any  practical  compensation  from  the  corre- 
si>oBding  increase  in  the  value  of  sterling  money;  and,  in  at  least  one 
sense,  they  have,  at  Urst  sight,  good  reason  for  their  prejudice.  The 
owners  of  gold  i>08sess  a  property  to  which,  at  present,  there  perpetu- 
ally accrues  an  unearned  increment  which  is  sacrified  when  they  ex- 
change their  gold  for  silver,  in  which  form  their  property  is  seriously 
threatened  with  an  undeserved  decrement,  if  indeed  this  decrement 
have  not  already  begun.  It  is  not  readily  perceived  that  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  gold  of  the  capitalist  involves  this  grave  disadvantage, 
that  it  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  a  safe  profit  from  his  capital, 
because,  the  more  the  value  of  gold  is  enhanced,  the  less  the  interest 
obtainable  for  its  use;  for  lenders,  as  well  as  borrowers,  in  the  money 
market,  a  steady  standard  is  really  the  most  advantageous.  At  all 
eventsu  most  capitalists  will,  under  present  circumstances,  prefer  to 
have  their  capital  stored  in  gold,  will  be  uneasy  if  it  is  stored  in  silver, 
and  will  require  burdensome  inducements  before  they  will  consent  to 
transfer  capital  from  gold  to  silver. 

As  regards  the  foreign  sojourners,  such  compensation  as  they  ob- 
tain for  the  shrinkage  in  the  sterling  value  of  their  incomes,  from  the 
decrease  in  gold  prices,  great  as  this  decrease  has  been,  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  concealed,  if  not  count^acted,  by  the  fact  that  much,  perhaps 
most,  of  their  sterling  expenditure  takes  the  form  of  customary  or 
contract  payments,  such  as  school  bills,  servants'  wages^  house  rent, 
&c.,  which  do  not,  immediately  or  obviously,  respond  to  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  standard ;  and  even,  too,  when  they  do  benefit  by  the  pre- 
vailing cheapness,  such  persons  are  apt,  foolishly  it  may  be,  but  natu- 
rally, to  take  advantage  thereof,  rather  to  extend  their  comforts  than 
to  curtail  their  expenditure.  Hence  the  ^miliar  rejoinder  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  things  are  ekeaper,  <<Yes,  but  the  mode  of  living  is  more 
costly.'' 

The  sttfE^nugs,  therefore,  of  the  foreign  sojourners  in  India,  and,  what 
is,  economically,  of  far  greater  importance,  the  discouraging  losses  of 
those  engaged  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  India,  or  in  the  development 
of  India  by  British  capital,  are  real  and  sedous,  and  must,  indirectly, 
entail  loss  upon  the  whole  of  India,  because  the  imx>ortation  of  capital 
is  impeded,  and  because  foreign  residents  must  be  compensated.  In 
many  cases,  such  compensation  has,  long  since,  been  conceded;  for 
years  past,  no  European  mechanic  has  been  willing  to  accept  serv- 
ice in  India,  except  upon  condition  that  a  substantial  part  of  his  wages 
be  paid  in  sterling  money  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  per  rupee.  In 
short,  the  English  in  India  obstinately  decline  to  acknowledge  any  but 
the  sterling  standard.  Nor  are  they  alone  among  their  countrymen  in 
their  inveterate  assumption  that  all  evidence  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  value  of  gold  is  an  immutable  standard,  the  efficiency  of 
which  admits  of  no  discussion. 

The  chief  evils  whieh  have  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Indian  Cur- 
rency Committee  have  now  been  set  forth  without  palliation  or  reserve. 
But  the  pressure  of  the  interests  which  bear  the  brunt  of  these  evils 
must  not  obsciure  the  fact  that  they  do  not,  directly,  aft'ect  the  body  of 
tihe  people,  or  touch  the  myriad  transactions  of  the  290  millions  of  India 
whir.h  are  settled  by  the  silver  standard,  and  into  wMeh  tk^b  ^^Xfis&Vss^^ 
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standard  does  not  in  any  way  enter.  To  tamper  with  the  monetary 
standard  of  this  vast  population,  for  the  sake  of  what  is  relatively  a 
small,  and  mainly  a  foreign,  interest,  would  savour  of  setting  another 
person's  house  on  fire  to  roast  one's  own  sucking  pig;  it  would,  indeed, 
be  something  like  the  betrayal  of  a  national  trust,  a  trust  all  the  more 
weighty  and  binding,  in  that  Great  Britain  does  not,  in  its  discharge, 
take  the  people  themselves  into  council,  but  reserves  the  whole  undi- 
luted responsibility  to  herself. 

So  fiur  as  the  indigenous  interests  of  India  are  concerned,  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that,  but  for  the  fluctuations  of  the  sterling  exchange, 
Great  Britain  would  be  no  more  aware  than  the  people  themselves 
actually  are  that  there  is  any  defect  in  their  standard  of  value  at  all, 
and  would  not  entertain  the  idea  of  interfering  with  it.  There  is,  in 
fact,  no  evidence  whatever  that,  as  yet,  the  Indian  standard  has  lost 
efficiency.  Doubtless,  it  was  to  be  expected,  a  priori,  that  the  transfer 
of  pressure  in  Europe  and  America  in  1873  from  gold  conjoined  with 
silver,  to  gold  alone,  while  it  increased  the  value  of  gold,  would  have 
decreased  the  value  of  silver,  disturbing  the  equilibrium  between  the 
two  metals  by  a  double  process.  There  is,  however,  only  one  method 
of  detecting  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  one  of  the  precious  metals, 
namely,  a  comparison  of  prices.  Tried  by  this  test,  silver  is  not  found 
to  have  lost  stability  yet.  Hitherto,  there  has  been  little  or  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  purchasing  power  of  silvery  rather,  till  lately,  was  there 
some  increase  of  such  power.  And  no  distinction  exists,  in  this  respect, 
between  India  and  the  rest  of  the  world;  value  is  cosmopolitan  and 
observes  no  geographical  or  political  boundaries;  it  is  as  inconceivable 
that  value  in  India  can  be  independent  of  value  in  Europe,  or  vice  venA, 
as  that  water  should  not  seek  its  own  level.  The  statement  may  be  re- 
ceived with  incredulity;  but  it  is  a  Ikct  that  silver  exchanged  for  gold 
has,  still,  as  much  purchasing  power  in  Europe,  as  it  had  before  the 
monetary  revolution  of  1873,  the  £all  in  gold  prices  being  fhlly  equiva- 
lent to  the  rise  in  the  silver  price  of  gold. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  no  silver  prices  have  risen,  or  even  that  no 
gold  prices  have  risen.  The  phenomena  cannot  be  discerned  in  such 
simple  fashion.  Many  sUver  prices  have  risen ;  for  example,  the  wages 
of  skilled  labour,  the  demand  for  which  has  happily  increased  with  the 
growing  wealth  and  prosperity  of  India.  What  is  asserted  is  that,  if 
the  whole  scale  of  vsdues  be  impartially  surveyed  and  its  present  con- 
dition compared  with  its  condition  in  1870,  the  position  of  silver  therein 
will  not  be  found  to  have  fallen;  such,  at  least,  was  the  fact  recently. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  tnere  are  renewed  appr^ensions 
that  silver  will  soon  lose  value,  and  it  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  fsdl 
is  actually  begun,  the  agitation  for  the  abandonment  of  the  silver 
standard  in  India  being  most  detrimental  to  the  value  of  the  metal. 

The  alarm  and  indignation  felt  and  expressed  at  the  prospect  of  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  silver,  contrasts  strangely  with  the  apathy 
and  equanimity  with  which  the  rise  of  gold,  which  has  actually  oc- 
curred, is  viewed ;  a  rise  which,  as  compared  with  1870,  probably  exceeds 
30  per  cent.  Yet,  surely,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  a  standard,  which  un- 
justly benefits  creditors  at  the  expense  of  debtors,  and  paralyses  indus- 
try and  enterprise,  is  indefinitely  more  mischievous  than  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  a  standard  with  converse  effects.  The  supreme  desideratum 
is  stability;  but  a  falling  standard  is  incomparably  preferable  to  a  rising 
standard.  Can  it  be  that  the  present  ruinous  rise  in  the  vedue  of  gold 
excites  no  apprehension  among  capitalists,  but  is  rather  approved,  be- 
cause, oblivious  of  the  adage  about  the  goose  that  lays  golden  eggs, 
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tliey  instinctively,  however  erroneously,  feel  that  the  burden  will  be 
borne  by  their  debtors  alone,  to  their  own  gainf  In  any  case,  it  is  lit- 
tle creditable  to  the  commercial  intelligence  of  what  should  be  the  most 
intelligent  commercial  community  in  the  world,  that  in  this  matter 
Great  Britain  lags  behind  the  other  nations  and  has  hitherto  barred 
the  road  to  reform. 

It  is  assumed,  then,  that,  but  for  the  disturbance  in  the  exchange 
with  Great  Britain,  no  alteration  of  the  Indian  standard  of  value  would 
or  could  have  been  thought  of,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  the  pur- 
chasing x)ower  of  silver  had  undergone  some  violent  change;  and  it  is 
maintained  that  no  such  change  has,  in  fact,  taken  place.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  on  this  point,  the  first  step  to  take  is  a  public  enquiry,  such 
that  the  results  may  plainly  appear  to  all.  Is  the  exchange  difficulty, 
grave  as  it  doubtless  is,  sufficiently  serious  to  justify  an  interference 
with  the  Indian  standard  on  any  less  specific  and  defensible  grounds? 
On  the  contrary,  does  not  the  apparent  conflict  between  the  interests 
of  the  general  community  and  those  of  the  chiefly  alien  foreign  traders 
and  residents,  dictate  special  caution  as  to  any  measure  affecting  so 
delicate  a  part  of  the  commercial  machinery  of  aU  India  as  the  standard 
of  value! 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe'that  there  can  be  no  real  conflict 
between  the  interests  of  the  foreign  community  and  those  of  the  coun- 
try generally.  On  the  one  hand,  the  intelligence  of  that  community 
may  be  trusted  to  perceive  that  any  relief  which  it  might,  apparently, 
obtain  by  a  measure  injurious  to  the  general  interests,  such  as  an  other- 
wise unjustifiable  enhancement  of  the  standard  of  value,  would  be  too 
dearly  purchased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  country  is  so  closely 
concerned  with  the  prosperity  of  the  foreign  trade  and  the  contentment 
of  the  foreign  residents,  that  it  might,  wisely,  consent  to  some  sacrifices 
for  their  relief  from  unbearable  adversity. 

There  is  only  one  remedy  for  the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange  between 
Great  Britain  and  India,  namely,  the  assimilation  of  the  monetary 
standards  of  the  two  countries;  there  is,  literally,  no  other  conceiv- 
able method.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  no 
illusions  about  this.  Various  schemes  are  suggested  for  the  cure  of 
the  evil  without  an  avowed  and  complete  identification  of  the  standards ; 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that,  in  so  far  as  any  such  scheme  falls 
short  of  an  actual  unification  of  the  standards,  it  is  foredoomed  to  fail. 

A  common  feature  of  all  such  schemes  is  that  silver  shall  continue  to 
be  the  money  of  India,  but  that,  instead  of  depending  upon  its  intrin- 
sic value,  it  shall  be  artificially  endued  with  an  extrinsic  value,  based 
upon  the  value  of  gold,  as  ii',  in  fact,  it  were  gold.  Such  a  device  liter- 
ally bristles  with  unsoundness  and  dangers;  it  would  not,  if  it  proved 
efficacious,  avoid  one  of  the  fundamental  objections  to  the  introduction 
of  a  simple  gold  standard;  it  would,  for  example,  produce  a  disastrous 
fall  of  prices,  and  destroy  the  value  of  the  vast  uncoined  silver  stores 
of  India;  and  it  would  have  the  special  disadvantage  of  leaving  India 
without  standard  money,  its  currency  being  degraded  to  the  status  of 
tokens,  and  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  and  depredations  to  which 
*^  soft"  money  is  subject.  Let  not  the  example  of  France  be  adduced  in 
order  to  lull  these  apprehensions.  The  ancient  silver  standard  money 
of  France  has  undoubtedly  been  abased  to  the  rank  of  tokens,  and  a 
tremendous  evil  this  is  for  France;  but  France  is  fully  supplied  with 
true  standard  money,  and  its  degraded  silver  legal-tender  money  is 
largely  kept  out  of  sight  as  if  ashamed  to  show  its  face,  locked  up  in 
the  cellars  of  the  Bsa^  of  France — gold  and  notes  chieftj  c&£<sQ^a^i^« 
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The  same  is  believed  to  be  true  of  America,  where  even  the  dollar  of 
our  fathers  hides  its  diminished  head  and  is  safely  warehoused;  and 
in  Germany.  All  these  countries  have  dammed  up  great  reservoirs  of 
silver  which  constitute  a  constant  danger,  not  to  themselves  alone;  but 
they  are,  for  the  most  part  stagnant,  not  current;  and  even  if,  under 
these  circumstances,  they  have  hitherto  been  protected  from  the  depre- 
dations of  false  coiners,  the  same  immunity  can  by  no  means  be  ex- 
pected for  the  vast  and  active  silver  currency  of  India,  if  once  it  is 
made  a  field  for  the  industry  of  such  gentlemen. 

The  Indian  Gk^vernment  currency  notes  are  designed  and  manufac- 
tured with  the  highest  attainable  skill;  their  circulation  is  strictly 
limited,  and  is  practically  confined  to  especially  intelligent  classes; 
but  we  hear,  firom  time  to  time,  of  their  being  ingeniously  forged. 
What  hope  would  there  be  for  silver  tokens  circuiting  by  erores  among 
the  ignorant  masses  of  the  population,  with  no  motive,  too,  to  detect 
fraudulent  coin  which  might  have  the  same  intrinsic  value  as  the  gen- 
uine token  t 

Kor  should  the  experience  of  the  token  sUver  currency  of  Great 
Britain  tempt  India,  for  this  currency  is  strictly  limited  in  amount, 
and  by  no  means,  even  so,  free  from  attack;  it  is,  moreover,  a  source 
of  great  uneasiness  to  the  financibJ  authorities. 

Eemains  the  example  of  Ketherlands  India,  the  monetary  system  of 
which  is  believed  to  be  exactly  that  which  is  under  suggestion  for 
British  India;  how  fitr  it  has  escaped  from  depredation  is  not  known, 
but  the  whole  volume  of  its  silver  coinage  is  not  believed  to  be  exces- 
sive, and  can  not  probably  amount  to  a  twentieth  part  of  that  of  India. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tiliat  the  demonetization  of  silver  in 
India,  involved  in  the  adoption  of  this  device  as  truly  as  in  the 
straightforward  introduction  of  a  gold  standard,  would  enormously 
depress  the  value  of  silver  and  increase  the  vulnerability  of  all  such 
inconvertible  token  currencies,  which  are,  essentially,  no  sounder  or 
safer  than  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  in  many  respects  indeed 
not  so  defensible. 

The  one  advantage  of  such  inconvertible  cuirencies  over  a  full- valued 
standard  currency  (it  being  assumed  that  they  are  honestly  managed, 
on  which  i)oint  suspicion  is  not  easily  allayed)  is  the  saving  of  the  cost 
of  the  first  outfit  of  the  standard  currency  and  of  the  excess  in  its 
waste  over  the  current  cost  of  its  substitute.  'Sow  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  active  circulation  of  metallic  standard  money 
is  governed  by  the  laws  which  regulate  a  sound  bank-note  or  subsidiary 
token  currency^  the  volume  of  which  is  automatically  ascertained  and 
fluctuates  within  narrow  limits;  so  that  the  cost  would  not  be  un- 
limited, though  it  would  be  serious,  and  might  even  not  be  too  much 
to  pay,  in  order  to  escape  fr*om  the  evils  of  an  inconvertible  token  cur- 
rency. 

Moreover,  an  inconvertible  currency,  whether  it  be  metallic  or  paper, 
is  efficient  only  if  limited  strietiy  to  the  volume  which,  if  the  currency 
were  standard  money  or  convertible  into  standard,  would  settie  itseli^ 
without  administrative  interference.  By  what  process  the  proper  vol- 
ume of  an  inconvertiUe  currency  is  to  be  ascertained  is  not  known; 
but,  till  it  is  practically  ascertained,  the  device  will  be  inefifectoal;  the 
inconvertible  token  will  not  be  equivalent  in  nominal  value  to  a  stand- 
ard coin,  and,  in  the  present  case,  the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange  will 
not  be  frilly  corrected.  In  this  connexion  it  is  pertinent  to  rememba 
that  the  stock  of  coined  rupees  in  India  is  well  known  to  be  vastiy  in 
excess  of  the  amount  needed  for  the  current  transactions  of  the  ooun- 
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try.  As  in  France,  so  in  India,  there  has  always  been  a  habit  of  hoard- 
ing coined  money.  There  is,  therefore,  much  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  only  effect  of  closing  the  mints  to  silver  coinage  would  be  to  call 
out  these  sleeping  hoards,  and  that  it  would  be  long  indeed  before  the 
device,  with  all  its  objectionable  features,  would  be  fully  effectual.  It 
is  probable  that  it  never  would  be  so. 

Indeed,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  laws  governing  the  volume 
of  a  standard  money  currency,  which  is  freely  hoarded,  differ  alto- 
gether from  those  regulating  the  volume  of  an  inconvertible  token 
currency,  which  can  not  be  hoarded,  and  that  the  closure  of  the  mints 
to  silver  would  destroy  the  preciousness  of  this  metal  and  change  the 
present  full- value  currency  of  India  into  an  inconvertible  token  cur- 
rency of  small  intrinsic  value,  it  is,  at  least,  conceivable  that  the 
measure  might  result  in  au  actual  reduction,  not  only  of  the  intrinsic 
but  of  the  nominal  value  of  the  rupee;  truly  an  alarming  possibility. 

The  assimilation  or  unification  of  the  standards  of  the  two  countries 
might  be  effected  in  three  different  ways: 

I.  Great  Britain  might  abandon  her  gold  standard  and  adopt  the 
silver  standard  of  India. 

II.  India  might  abandon  her  silver  standard  and  adopt  the  gold 
standard  of  Great  Britain. 

III.  Both  countries  might  adopt  one  new  standard,  which,  practi- 
cally, must,  doubtless,  be  a  bimetallic  or  composite  standard. 

The  first  plan,  though  it  would  be  certainly  less  iiyurious  than  the 
second,  and,  probably,  even  than  the  present  monetary  chaos,  is  not 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics,  and  not,  on  its  own  merits,  desir- 
able; it  need  not  therefore  be  discussed. 

The  second  plan  (including  all  the  devices  suggested  to  veil  its  true 
character)  would,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  entail  disastrous 
consequences  to  India,  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  world.  It  would 
inflict  upon  the  value  of  silver  the  greatest  blow  which  it  has  yet  suf- 
fered. Silver  probably  retains  its  "preciousness''  only  in  virtue  of  its 
nse  as  the  standard  of  value  in  India.  If  it  should  be  deprived  of  this 
function,  it  would  be,  ipso  facto,  dethroned  from  the  rank  of  a  "  precious  " 
metal,  and  it  might  possibly  prove  that,  once  thus  finally  discredited, 
it  couVl  never  regain  its  rank.  Thus  the  mischief  done  might  be  found 
irreparable;  confidence  is  a  delicate  plant,  which,  if  rudely  injured, 
can  not  always  be  revived. 

The  store  of  silver,  coined  and  uncoined,  in  India  is  estimated  at  600 
or  600  crores  of  rupees,  and  may  be  even  larger.  lie  would  be  a  san- 
guine man  who  should  count  upon  its  retaining  half  its  present  value 
when,  the  principal  demand  for  it  being  destroyed,  it  ceased  to  be  "pre- 
cious.'' The  rest  of  the  world  contains  probably  between  two  and  three 
times  as  much  silver  as  India.  Could  a  measure  be  justifiable,  could  it 
be  wise,  which  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  so  immense  a  property! 

We  constantly  hear  sneers,  emanating  sometimes  from  those  who 
ought  to  know  better,  at  the  suggestion  that  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  can  be  regulated  by  any  human  contrivance.  Yet  what  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  suggested  final  degradation  of  silver  would 
destroy  its  value;  and  in  what  respect  would  this  completion  of  its 
degradation  be  less  a  human  contrivance — less  artificiaU-'thim  its  res- 
toration to  the  functions  which,  till  recently,  it  always  discharged,  and 
which  constituted  the  demand  which  gave  it  its  value! 

But  far  more  mischievous  even  than  the  degradation  of  silver  would 
be  the  further  impetus  given  to  the  appreciation  of  gold.  Already,  if 
the  facts  were  understood,  it  would  be  perceived  that  gold  \i^a  ^^^as^^ 
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to  be  -fit  for  a  standard  of  valae,  by  reason  of  the  constant  increase  of 
its  own  intrinsic  value.  It  has,  even  now,  lost  all  stability,  and  lost  it 
in  the  direction  moat  injurionsto  its  use  as  a  standard  of  value;  to 
adopt  a  measure  so  calculated  to  aggravate  the  evil  as  the  demonetisa- 
tion of  sUver  in  India  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  not  wise. 

What  would  be  the  full  effect  in  India  can  only  be  surmised  ^  bnt 
there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  all  contracts  would  be  undermined; 
that,  for  example,  the  land-revenue  settlements  would  collapse,  and  a 
general  insolvency,  such  as  we  are  witnesshig  already  among  some  of 
the  most  important  interests  in  Europe,  would  but  too  probably  super- 
vene. During  these  20  years,  India,  with  her  silver  standsutl,  has, 
economically,  prospered,  and  borne  with  unexpected  ease  the  heavy 
burden  imposed  upon  her  in  respect  to  her  gold  debts,  by  the  rise  in 
the  value  of  gold.  It  would  be  a  calamity  for  her,  indeed,  to  have  this 
burden  further  aggravated  by  the  action  of  her  own  Government,  and 
all  her  other  debts  enhanced  also,  to  say  nothing  more  of  the  immeas- 
urable injury  entailed  ux)on  the  working  members  of  her  community. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  is,  probably,  quite  right  in  attributing  to  the 
progressive  appreciation  of  gold,  or,  to  describe  the  same  phenomenon 
in  a  form  more  popularly  intelligible,  the  progressive  fall  of  prices,  the 
perpetually  recurring  and  ever  lengthening  depressions  of  trade.  Nor 
does  there  seem  to  be  any  hope  of  prosperity  while  the  process  continaes 
unchecked;  still  less  if  a  fresh  and  formidable  impulse  be  given  to  it 
by  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver  as  the  standard  of  India,  a  coun- 
try whose  monetary  policy  is  likely,  owing  to  the  hoarding  habits  of 
her  vast  population,  to  exercise  an  influence  in  such  matters  out  of  all 
proportion  to  her  political  rank.  Tet  our  leading  statesmen,  financiers, 
and  publicists  are,  for  the  most  part,  blinded,  and  can  not  read  the  sigus 
of  the  times,  or  understand  what  is  going  on  under  their  veiy  eyes; 
and  those  who  call  attention  to  the  facts,  like  prophets  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  are  met  with  scorn  and  contumely  as  quacks,  faddists,  pro- 
tectionists, in  a  word  '^bimetallists!"  Ood  forbid  that  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  interests  of  India  should  be  smitten  with  the  same  blindness, 
and  be  induced,  by  any  clamour  or  any  pressure,  to  entangle  India,  need- 
lessly, in  the  prevailing  disorder,  and  to  deal,  at  the  same,  a  fresh 
crushing  blow  to  the  many  classes  in  Europe  who  are  already  stagger- 
ing under  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  endured. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  exchange  between  Great  Britain  and  India 
must  not,  then,  be  cured  by  Great  Britain  adopting  the  silver  stand- 
ards or  by  India  adopting  the  gold  standard.  There  remains  the  third 
alternative,  namely,  that  both  countries  should  adopt  a  bimetallic  or 
composite  standard. 

Kow  Great  Britain  was  the  first  country  to  demonetise  silver  and 
adopt,  as  she  supposed,  a  sole  gold  standard.  If  by  a  ^'  sole  gold 
standard"  is  meant  the  value  of  gold  unafi'ected  by  the  competition  of 
silver,  her  purpose  has  never,  even  yet,  been  accomplished,  and  v/ill  not 
be  accomplished  while  silver  occupies  any  part  of  the  field.  When,  if 
ever,  monometallism  banishes  silver  altogether  from  employment  as 
st<aiidard  money,  and  gold  reigns  alone,  then,  and  then  only,  will  a  sole 
gold  standard  be  realised  in  unadulterated  purity  and  destructiveness. 
Meanwhile  no  country  can  "live  to  itself"  in  this  matter;  the  advan- 
tages of  the  composite  standard  have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  sacrificed 
by  the  wholesale  demonetisation  of  silver  in  1873,  and  the  stability  of 
the  composite  standard  has  been  altered,  terribly  for  the  worse,  by  the 
change  in  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  metals  are  combined;  but, 
little  as  it  is  understood,  they  are,  even  now,  still  combined;  though 
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in  uncertain  and  nnsnitable  proportions,  and  exercise  an  irresistible 
iniluence  upon  each  other.  The  real  question  now  at  issue  is,  whether 
this  combination  shall  continue  in  its  present  proportions,  or  be  restored 
to  its  former  long  established  proportions,  or  be  finally  and  completely 
severed. 

Till  1873,  Oreat  Britain,  although  she  used  only  gold,  and  India,  al- 
though she  used  only  silver,  for  standard  money,  enjoyed  alike  the  full 
advantages  of  the  then  prevailing  compodite  standard.  Unhappily, 
neither  country  contributed  anything  to,  or  took  its  proper  share  of 
responsibility  for,  the  maintenance  of  this  standai^;  but  the  values  of 
their  gold  and  silver  were,  of  necessity,  those  of  gold  and  silver  through- 
out the  world,  and  their  stability  was  maintained  by  the  composite 
standards  of  the  Latin  Union  and  America.  Great  Britain  does  not 
yet  perceive  that  the  demonetisation  of  silver  in  1873  has  deprived  her 
of  the  inestimable  services  of  a  stable  standard  of  value;  still  less  does 
she  perceive  that  the  whole  catastrophe  is  directly  due  to  her  own 
action,  in  having  taken,  long  ago,  the  lead  in  the  disuse  of  silver  stand- 
ard money,  an  innovation  on  which  she  continues  to  congratulate  her- 
self. In  truth,  it  was  not  only  a  selfish  defection  from  the  international 
compact  for  the  maintenance  of  the  common  standard  of  value,  a  com- 
pact none  the  less  binding  because  it  was  neither  formulated  nor  even 
understood;  but,  as  all  selfish  actions  are,  it  was  singularly  improvi- 
dent, because,  as  our  present  experience  shows,  it  was  sure  to  entail 
other  defections,  and  to  destroy,  at  last,  the  common  equilibrium  in  the 
l>re8ervation  of  which  no  other  country  was  nearly  as  much  interested. 
The  curse  is  come  home  to  roost. 

Other  nations  are  awaking  now  to  the  consciousness  of  what  all  have 
lost,  and  are  believed  to  desire  its  restoration;  but  Great  Britain, 
strangely,  refuses  her  co-operation.  It  is  true  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  might  act,  and  act  efi'ectively,  without  her,  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  hoped  that  they  may  do  so;  but,  in  international  relations,  sen- 
timent counts  for  much,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
other  nations  will  consent  thus  to  pull  Great  Britain's  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire,  even  though  it  be  against  her  will,  and  they  recover  their  own 
chestnuts  at  the  same  time.  It  is,  in  truth,  ungenerous  and  unfair,  if 
It  is  not  simply  perverse,  of  Great  Britain  to  stand  aloof  and  hope  to 
benefit  by  the  more  intelligent  action  of  other  nations,  holding  on,  her- 
self, to  the  exclusive  use  of  gold,  which  exclusive  use  othe];B  are  pre- 
pared to  surrender  for  the  sake  of  the  general  weal. 

And  now,  in  retribution  for  her  want  of  foresight,  Great  Britain  is 
face  to  face  with  this  grave  difficulty  p(»culiar  to  herself  and  India,  and 
scarcely  shared  at  all  by  other  nations,  a  difficulty  the  only  possible 
remedy  for  which  is  the  restoration  of  the  general  compensatory  or  com- 
posite standard,  the  deposition  of  which  Great  Britain  herself  long  ago 
originated. 

The  adoption  of  this  standard  by  the  two  countries  would  revive  the 
stability  of  the  exchanges,  as  effectually  as  their  common  use  of  either 
the  gold  or  silver  standard.  Its  operation  would  be  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  Great  Britain  and  raise  the  standard  of  India,  till  the  two  met 
at  a  common  level;  or,  to  state  the  same  thing  in  popular  form,  prices 
in  India  would  fall  and  prices  in  Great  Britain  would  rise  to  a  common 
plane. 

Doubtless  the  adoption  of  measures  for  this  purpose  might  justly  be 
challenged,  and  indeed,  ought  to  be  challenged.  It  is  fully  admitted 
that  the  whole  onus  probandi  lies  upon  a  goverament  which  intention- 
ally changes  the  standard  of  value.    No  such  change  ca\v  b^  ^wsxV^^.i 
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except  ajK)!!  the  plea  of  something  like  imperative  necessity.  Does  the 
present  emergency  constitute  sach  a  pleat  As  regards  Great  Britaiii| 
it  is  believed  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  interference  to  check  the 
progressive  appreciation  of  gold,  in  other  words,  the  progressive  fall  of 
prices,  which  has  already  produced  disastrous  results,  and  must,  if  it 
continues,  lead  to  such  widespread  ruin  as  will  compel  attention  to  the 
evil.  It  is  only  because  the  «ause  of  the  phenomena  has  not  been 
recognized,  that  it  has  not  been  long  since  confronted.  Let  it  not  be 
said  that  the  suggestion  here  implied  is  for  "protection";  it  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  such  folly.  The  suggestion  is  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  restore  to  our  standard  of  value  all  attainable  stability;  for 
serious  instability  of  the  standard  of  value  is  ruinous  to  a  community, 
especially  when  it  oscillates  upwards. 

As  regards  India,  it  must  be  plainly  admitted  that,  in  the  abstract, 
no  such  immediate  and  general  need  of  interference  exists.  But  the 
powerful  classes  who  are  suffering  from  the  fluctuations  of  the  exchange 
are  clamouring  for  relief,  which  can  be  effectually  afforded  them  in  no 
other  way,  and  the  interests  of  the  country,  generally,  are  so  bound  up 
with  the  welfare  of  these  classes  as  to  justify  substantial  sacriffcea  on 
their  behalf.  Moreover,  although  silver  may  not,  as  yet,  have  actually 
lost  value,  there  is  ground  for  grave  apprehension  that  such  loss  is  im- 
minent if  it  be  not  begun;  so  much  so,  that  it  might  even  be  prudent  to 
forestall  such  a  disturbance.  Lastly,  if,  as  is  believed  to  be  ultimately 
inevitable,  the  civilized  world  should  be  forced  to  restore  the  more  stable 
standard  deposed  in  1873,  India  ought  no  more  to  block  the  way  in  the 
separate  int<erests  of  her  sole  silver  standard,  real  though  they  may  be, 
than  ought  Great  Britain  in  the  supposititious  interests  of  her  sole 
gold  standard.  In  truth,  it  would  be  impossible  for  either  country  thus 
to  isolate  itself;  the  ancient  standard,  if  resuscitated,  would  dominate. 
as  of  yore,  the  gold  of  Great  Britain  and  the  silver  of  India.  It  woula 
be  a  happy  result  of  our  present  difficulties,  if  Great  Britain  should,  at 
length,  discover  her  true  interests,  and  take,  now,  a  beneficent  lead  in 
restoring  the  dethroned  standard,  as  she  took,  formerly,  a  maleficent 
lead  in  its  deposition. 

For  the  immediate  purpose  of  restoring  steadiness  to  the  British- 
Indian  exchanges,  the  proportion  in  which  the  two  metal^  should  be 
admitted  to  power  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference;  but,  for  the 
attainment  of  the  greatest  attainable  stability  in  the  standard,  it 
would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain  the  proper  propor- 
tions carefully.  This  paper  is  already  too  prolonged  for  any  detailed 
discussion  of  this  point  to  be  admissible;  but  it  is  believed  that  no 
more  suitable  proportion  can  be  discovered  than  the  proportion  of  1 
gold  to  15J  silver,  formerly  used  by  the  Latin  convention. 

The  conclusions  suggested  by  this  review  are  as  follow — 

I.  The  true,  practical,  and  complete  remedy  for  the  fluctuations  of 
the  exchange  between  Great  Britain  and  India  is  the  restoraiion  to 
power  of  the  composite  standard  dethroned  in  1873. 

II.  Any  other  remedy,  while  it  may  hide  away  this  particular  evil, 
would,  like  all  empirical  devices,  generate  evils  far  worse  than  that 
which  it  pretended  to  heal.  The  fluctuations  of  the  exchange  are  not, 
indeed,  so  much  an  evil  j^er  «e,  as  a  symptom  of  evils  far  more  serious, 
widespread,  and  deep-seated. 

III.  In  particular,  the  adoption  of  the  gold  starudard  in  India  would 
entail  disastrous  consequences  to  India  and  throughout  the  world.  li 
such  a  measure  were  masked  by  the  retention  of  an  inconvertible  silver 
currency,  the  evil  consequences,  inevitably  grave,  would  be  mitigated 
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only  to  the  extent  to  which  the  measure  failed  of  its  purpose,  namely, 
the  restoration  of  the  stability  of  the  exchange. 

IV.  The  degradation  of  the  standard  money  of  India  to  the  status 
of  an  inconvertible  token  currency  of  vast  dimensions,  is  an  expedient 
to  be  condemned  and  abjured  as  wholly  unjustifiable  and  inadmissible. 

Y.  The  true  policy  of  India,  until  the  old-established  standard  shall 
be  re-established,  is  to  endure,  as  best  she  may,  the  iUs  with  which  she 
is  familiar,  rather  than  to  fly  to  those  she  wots  not  of.  The  counsel 
for  the  moment  is  au  attitude  of  "masterly  inactivity,*'  accompanied  by 
an  expression  of  readiness  to  adopt  the  ancient  composite  standard 
whenever  Great  Britain  makes  up  her  mind  to  take  this  course.  The 
rest  of  the  world  would  presently  fall  into  line. 

VI.  The  grievances  of  the  British  officers  of  the  Government  may 
and  should  be  met,  in  the  meantime,  by  the  concession  of  favourable 
rates  of  exchange  for  bond  fide  family  remittances,  the  amount  of  such 
remittances  to  be  limited  to  a  moderate  sum  both  absolutely  and  pro- 
portionately to  salary. 

VII.  The  difficulties  of  other  foreign  sojourners,  and  especially  of 
those  interested  in  India's  foreign  trade,  are  not,  failing  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  old  general  composite  standard,  susceptible  of  removal 
by  any  state  action,  whether  legislative  or  executive.  This  is  a  disap- 
pointing conclusion,  and  will  be  resented  by  these  important  interests; 
but,  if  it  is  a  true  conclusion,  it  must  be  faced;  alternative  empiricisms 
eould  only  produce  consequences  still  more  deplorable.  What  these 
interests  have  to  do  is  to  continue  to  use  every  influence  to  bring  about 
the  acceptance  by  Great  Britain  of  the  only  possible  solution  of  their 
difficulties. 

Such  a  solution  may  seem  far  oflT;  if  so,  this  is  owing  to  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  and  the  difficulty  of  inducing  influential  persons  to 
grapple  with  the  facts  underlying  it.  The  fluctuations  of  the  exchange 
between  Great  Britain  and  India  have,  for  years  past,  thus  compelled  a 
few  individuals,  in  the  discharge  of  tlioir  official  responsibilities,  to  in- 
vestigate the  economic  malady  of  wh:ch  these  troubles  are  a  superficial 
symptom.  This  memorandum  contains  the  diagnosis  of  one  such  in- 
vestigator, who  has  pondered  the  facts  for  more  than  20  years.  It  is 
believed  that,  when  once  the  commercial  nations,  and  in  particular  Great 
Britain,  shall  be  aroused  from  the  lethargy  which  has  left  this  pressing 
problem  too  long  practically  unassailed,  and  investigate  it,  no  longer 
with  invincible  prejudices  and  foregone  conclusions,  but  with  open  minds, 
bent  on  finding  a  way  of  escape  from  the  evils  pressing  upon  them,  the 
adoption  of  the  only  possible  palliative  (not,  alas,  itself  likely  to  be  a 
complete  or  permanent  cure)  will  swiftly  follow. 

In  the  meantime  India  must  wait,  not  indeed  with  a  light  heart,  but 
with  the  assurance  that  she  is  on  firm  ground.  It  is  impossible  to 
forecast  how  fast  or  how  far  the  appreciation  of  gold  may  go  before 
Great  Britain  discovers  the  mischief  and  takes  measures  to  arrest  it — 
and,  therefore,  how  low  the  gold  price  of  the  rupee  may  fall;  but  it  is 
probable  that,  if  once  confidence  is  felt  that  silver  will  not  be  demone- 
tized in  India,  its  intrinsic  value  will  be  maintained;  the  demand  from 
Asia  and  the  other  countines  which  use  silver  may  be  expected  to 
secure  this.  If  the  enhancement  of  gold  proceeds  to  intolerable  lengths 
before  Great  Britain  unfolds  her  arjns,  not  a  few  debtor  countries  will 
follow  Argentina  and  Portugal  into  insolvency,  and  the  power  of  even 
India  to  meet  her  gold  debts  may  be  brought  into  question. 

If  little  reference  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  the  financial  diffi- 
culties of  the  Government  of  India,  arising  from  the  progressive  faU  in 
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the  gold  value  of  the  rupee,  it  is  not  that  their  extreme  urgency  ia  not 
recognised,  or  their  danger  under-estimated;  hut  they  ean  only  be 
aggravated  by  the  application  of  an  inappropriate  remedy.  If  it  is  the 
fact  that  these  difficulties  are  due  only  to  the  appreciation  of  gold, 
then,  clearly,  they  can  not  be  lightened  or  removed  by  a  measure  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  fresh  and  most  powerful  impulse  to  this  appreciation; 
they  can  only,  alas  I  be  met  by  taxation.  But  there  is  no  conceivable 
form  of  taxation  so  mischievous,  so  discriminating,  and  so  burdensome, 
as  an  addition  to  the  value  of  the  standard  of  value;  an  immediate 
eftect  of  which  would  be  to  increase  much  of  the  public  expenditurey 
and  to  imperil  much  of  the  public  revenue. 

£.  B.  Chapkan. 
TOBQUAY,  JoAuary^  1893. 


Monetary  Standard  of  India. 

Supplemental  note  by  Mr.  Chapman  to  the  first  paragraph  {ending  ^^tr^Uji 

an  alarming  possibility^)  an  page  286, 

It  is  feared  that  the  danger  is  stated  much  too  moderately  in  the 
text. 
Scientifically  the  reasoning  is  as  follows: 

(1)  A  full  value  or  standard  currency  can  never  be  inflated  or  re- 
dundant;  any  excess  in  such  a  currency  over  the  amount  required  for 
active  purposes  simply  becomes  passive,  or  dormant — ^is,  in  short, 
hoarded. 

(2)  In  like  manner  a  token  currency  convertible  at  will  into  standard 
money  can  never  become  inflated  or  redundant. 

(3)  An  inconvertible  token  currency  is  inflated  whenever  its  volume 
exceeds  the  amount  that  would  remain  in  circulation  if  it  were  con- 
vertible at  will  into  standard  money. 

To  close  Indian  mints  to  silver  must — 

(1)  Cause  a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  to  what  extent  who  can  sayt 

(2)  Give  a  fresh  and  formidable  impulse  to  the  already  disastrous 
rise  in  the  value  of  gold,  to  what  extent  who  can  say  Y 

(3)  Convert  the  present  full  value  coinage  of  India  into  an  incon- 
vertible token  currency  of  vast  dimensions  and  low  intrinsic  value. 

It  is  certain  that  the  existing  rupee  coinage  is  four  or  Ave  times,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  ten  times,  the  amount  that  would 
remain  in  circulation  if  it  were  a  convertible  token  currency. 

If,  therefore,  it  should  be  changed  from  a  standard  or  full  value 
coinage  into  an  inconvertible  token  coinage,  its  volume  would  be 
indefinitely  redundant  or  inflated. 

It  is  vain  to  imagine  that  the  value  of  a  token  coinage,  in  such  a 
condition,  can  be  made  to  exceed  the  value  of  its  substance,  by  any 
device  which  does  not  provide  for  its  free  convertibility  into  money  oi 
the  intrinsic  value  with  which  it  is  intended  to  endue  the  tokens. 
Unless  there  is  some  flaw  or  fallacy  in  this  reasoning,  it  is  certain  that 
the  closure  of  the  Indian  mints,  insted^d  of  raising  the  gold  price  oi 
the  rapeCi  would  produce  a  iinancial  catastrophe  of  the  flxst  magnitude. 

B.B.O. 
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Bxtraat  of  a  private  letter  from  Mr,  Frederick  Clifford  to  Mr,  Courtnetfj 

dated  2l8t  November^  1B92. 

There  is  another  point  within  my  own  experience.  As  a  planter  I 
employ  on  three  or  four  small  estates  in  India  close  upon  a  thousand 
native  labourers  during  the  year  in  cultivating  land  and  picking 
crops.  The  average  margin  of  profit  (and  this,  I  believe,  is  the  gen- 
eral experience)  depends  very  largely,  and  often  entirely,  upon  the 
state  of  the  exchanges.  Cheap  silver  has  not  to  any  appreciable 
extent  increased  rates  of  wages  in  the  planting  districts;  the  rupee's 
purchasing  power  in  paying  for  labour  and  in  buying  food  remains 
practically  the  same.  Thus  the  planter,  paying  silver  and  receiving 
gold  for  his  crops  in  Europe,  can  afford  to  open  land  and  Mre  work« 
people  (men  and  women)  who  would  otherwise  be  earning  nothing. 

Why  should  the  Government  discourage  this  outlay  of  capital  by 
Englishmen  in  India,  and  prevent  the  employment  of  natives,  in  fam- 
ine  crises  or  at  any  time,  by  trying  to  bolster  up  artificially  the  price 
of  a  commodity  which  is  depreciating  through  the  natural  process  of 
overproduction  f 

One  is  sorry  for  the  Indian  civilians  and  officers  who  suffer,  but  there 
are  much  larger  interests  at  stake;  and  their  wrongs,  if  any,  shoidd 
not  be  righted  at  the  expense,  it  may  be,  of  the  Indian  people. 

You  are  probably  familiar  with  these  views,  but  I  shall  like  to  know 
that  they  are  in  your  mind,  to  be  weighed  and  tested  as  I  am  sure  they 
then  will  be,  if  you  think  them  worth  consideratioa. 


Speech  by  Mr.  Oox^  Accountant- General  at  Bombay j  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Bombay  branch  of  the  Indiam  Currency  AssociaMony  10th  August^  1892^ 
to  which  Mr.  Thorbum  referred  in  his  evidencOj  questions  322j  &e. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Cox,  Accountant-General,  Bombay^  who  wsa  received  with 
loud  applause,  moved :  ^^  That  the  fluctuations  and  fall  iu  the  gold  value 
of  the  rupee  have  been  pr^udicial  to  the  interest  of  India,  and  that,  as 
there  seems  no  immediate  prospect  of  an  international  agreement  in 
favour  of  a  double  standai'd,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Government  of 
India  should  be  granted  liberty  to  close  the  mints  against  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  and  declare  a  gold  standard  or  adopt  some  other 
method  of  giving  a  staple  value  to  the  rupee."  He  said:  I  suppose 
that  most  of  those  who  have  come  to  this  meeting  this  afternoon  have 
done  so  because  they  have  been  pinched  either  by  the  fall  or  the  fluctu- 
ations tn  the  value  of  the  rupee.  But  I  think  that  there  is  no  one  so 
foolish  as  to  imagine  that  a  very  serious  change  in  the  currency  laws 
of  this  country  will  bo  introduced  for  our  benefit  if  we  are  in  a  minority, 
and  this  is  the  first  point  upon  which  the  resolution  touches.  It  asserts 
that  we  are  not  in  a  minority,  but  that  what  has  happened  to  exchange 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
India  in  general.  Now  this  is  a  proposition  which  is,  I  believe,  very 
generally  accepted  not  only  in  India,  but  also  in  Europe.  And  yet 
there  are  some  who  deny  it,  and  of  those  who  deny  it  probably  thei*e  is 
a  larger  number  in  Bombay  than  in  any  other  city  in  India. 

We  learn  from  Calcutta  that  two-thirds  of  the  European  firms  there 
have  joined  the  Indian  Currency  Association.  Unfortunately  we  can 
not  say  the  same  of  Bombay.  It  is  not  long  since  I  heard  one  of  our 
leading  European  merchants  state  gravely,  and  I  suppose  seriously^ 
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that  a  falling  exchange  is  advantageous  to  India.  That  struck  me  as 
a  rather  starring  statement,  for,  like  our  chairman,  I  have  always 
been  taught  to  believe  that,  if  there  is  one  quality  which  is  necessary 
for  a  good  standard  of  value  and  medium  of  exchange,  it  is  stabihty. 
However,  those  who  take  a  different  view  appear  to  argue  much  in 
this  way.  They  contend  that  there  has  been  a  very  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  trade  of  India  since  the  rupee  began  to  fall,  and  they 
point  to  the  depressions  in  trade  which  have  occurred  when  there  has 
been  any  considerable  rise  in  exchange,  and  to  the  activity  of  trade 
which  has  followed  a  fall.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  denied  that 
these  results  have  followed  these  causes,  but  whatl  do  deny  is  that 
the  results  are  permanent.  It  is,  I  think,  very  much  as  though  some 
one  should  place  an  embankment  across  the  bed  of  a  stream.  The  im- 
mediate effect  is  that  the  flow  of  water  is  arrested,  but  if  the  embank- 
ment is  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water  the  level  of 
the  stream  must  eventually  rise  to  the  level  of  the  embankment,  and 
the  water  will  then  flow  over  it  with  the  same  volume  as  it  flowed  be- 
fore. This  seems  to  me  very  fairly  to  illustrate  what  happens  to  trade 
when  exchange  rise«  and  remains  fixed;  there  is  a  temporary  depres- 
sion, but  trade  soon  adjusts  itself  to  the  new  circumstances,  and  then 
goes  on  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Or  it  may  be  that  this  em- 
bankment of  ours  will  be  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water 
and  will  be  swept  away.  The  immediate  result  of  that  is  that  the 
stream  will  flow  for  a  time  with  greater  speed,  with  increased  volume; 
and  this  represents  very  much  what  happens  when  exchange  having 
risen  gives  way.  Exports  are  for  a  time  stimulated,  but  the  industry 
of  India  is  no  more  increased  than  the  capacity  of  that  stream  to  carry 
water  to  the  sea  has  been  enlarged  by  the  destruction  of  the  embank- 
ment. 

Another  argument  which  is  used  by  these  admirers  of  the  depreciated 
rupee  is  this.  They  assert  that,  although  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee 
has  fallen,  the  gold  value  of  Indians  products  has  either  not  fallen  or 
not  fallen  so  much,  so  that  the  Indian  producer  now  receives  a  larger 
number  of  rupees  for  the  same  amount  of  commodities,  while  his  ex- 
I>enses  have  remained  the  same.  He  pays  the  same  number  of  rupees 
for  his  land  assessment,  the  same  number  for  his  cattle,  and  other  in- 
struments of  agriculture,  and  the  same  wages  to  his  daOy  labourers, 
so  that  he  finds  himself  left  with  a  larger  net  profit  upon  the  transac- 
tion. And  this,  it  is  argued,  stimulates  him  to  increased  industry.  He 
takes  up  more  land  for  cultivation,  and  sends  more  produce  by  railway 
to  our  ports^  so  that  Government  derives  a  very  considerable  advan- 
tage from  his  increased  industry.  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  to  you  that 
it  is  altogether  untrue  that  a  larger  quantity  of  silver  money  is  now  re- 
ceived for  the  same  commodities  than  before  the  rupee  began  to  fall. 
But,  even  if  it  were  not  so,  our  opponents'  argument  would  surely 
amount  to  this,  that,  if  Europe  had  not  been  so  land  as  to  demonetize 
silver,  it  would  have  been  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  this  country  gradually  to  debase  our  coinage  by  adding  from  year  to 
year  more  and  more  base  metal  to  the  silver  which  it  contains,  until  at 
last  it  would  have  been  able  to  return  to  the  person  who  tendered  10 
rupees'  weight  of  pure  silver  at  our  mints  not  only  ten  standard  rupees, 
but  fifteen  debased  rupees,  which  he  would  be  able  to  pay  over  to  the 
producer,  and,  taking  advantage  of  his  simplicity,  spur  himt/>  increased 
industry. 

Now,  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it  can  be  possible  in  any 
eircumstances  whatever  that  a  Government  can  debase  its  own  coinage 
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with  advaDtage:  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  here  simple  enough 
to  believe  it.  This  picture  of  the  Indian  producer  reminds  me  of  an 
invention  which  is  described,  I  think,  by  Mark  Twain.  The  ingenious 
inventor  to  whom  he  refers  proposed  to  work  a  sewing-machine  in  a  very 
easy  and  economical  way  with  the  assistance  of  a  cat  and  a  mouse. 
The  machine  was  to  be  actuated  by  the  revolutions  of  a  perpendicular 
spindle.  This  spindle  was  to  have  two  arms  upon  opposite  sides,  one 
rather  low  down  and  the  other  higher  up.  To  the  lower  arm  he  pro- 
posed to  harness  a  cat  and  from  the  other  arm  to  suspend  a  mouse  in 
such  a  way  that  it  should  always  be  just  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cat,  and 
his  idea  was  that  the  cat  upon  catching  sight  of  the  mouse  would  im- 
mediately dash  forward  and  continue  tearing  round  and  round  in  vain 
e£foits  to  secure  the  little  animal.  This,  I  think,  is  very  much  the  pic- 
ture drawn  of  India  by  those  who  argue  upon  the  assumption  that  she 
receives  a  larger  number  of  rupees  for  her  products,  and  is  thereby  ren- 
dered more  industrious.  India  is  the  cat  which  is  expected  constantly 
to  pursue  the  mouse — ^wealth — ^though  she  never  actually  secures  it. 

But  these,  gentlemen,  are  theories;  let  us  submit  them  to  the  test  of 
statistics.  I  fancy  that  most  of  you  have  read  the  very  interesting 
si>eech  delivered  by  Mr.  Mackay,  the  president  of  the  Indian  Currency 
Association.  I  do  not  mean  to  travel  over  the  same  ground  over  which 
Mr.  Mackay  travelled;  but  I  should  like  to  recall  to  your  recollection 
one  point  which  he  made  in  that  speech,  and  which  will  be  useful  to 
my  argument.  Mr.  Mackay  had  collected  together  the  figures  which 
represented  the  aggregate  trade  of  India  during  the  past  25  years, 
and  he  divided  that  period  into  five  groups  of  five  years  each.  He 
showed  that  the  aggregate  trade  of  India  during  the  five  years  which  im- 
mediately followed  1871,  showed,  not  an  increase  of  trade,  but  a  small 
decrease  of  ^  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  five  years  which  imme- 
diately preened  1871.  In  the  third  period  of  five  years  a  very  satisfac- 
tory advance  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  was  made;  and  there  was  also 
an  improvement  visible  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  periods.  But  the  ratio 
of  increase  gradually  fell  off;  from  25  per  cent  it  became  22  per  cent, 
and  from  22  per  cent  it  fell  to  19  per  cent.  If  the  increase  of  India's 
trade  proceeds  in  this  decreasing  ratio,  it  will  only  take  about  30  years 
for  our  commerce  to  cease  to  make  any  advance  at  all,  and  then  slowly 
to  decline. 

Being  anxious  not  to  touch  upon  the  points  which  Mr.  Mackay  has 
dealt  with,  I  have  had  recourse  to  a  very  use^  volume  of  statistics 
published  last  year  by  Mr.  Giffen  of  the  board  of  trade.  It  is  called 
the  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of 
Great  Britain,  and  it  furnishes  figures  relating  to  population,  exports, 
imports,  rice,  shipping,  railways,  and  the  like.  I  first  examined  the 
figures  relating  to  exports,  and  I  find  that  the  exports  from  India  in 
1871  amounted  to  fiifty-seven  crores  and  a  half.  By  1889,  which  is  the 
latest  year  for  which  Mr.  Giffen  gives  figures  for  India's  exports,  they 
had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  five  crores,  showing  an  advance  of 
about  80  per  cent.  I  compared  these  figures  with  those  relating  to 
the  Straits  Settlements,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  the  Australian  colonies, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I  found  that  the  increase  in  exports  for 
the  Straits  Settlements  had  increased  during  these  20  years  by  190  per 
cent  as  against  India's  80  per  cent.  Ceylon  had  only  advanced  by  30 
per  cent,  while  the  unfortunate  island  of  Mauritius  had  declined  by 
10  per  cent.  These  countries  enjoy  together  with  India  the  supposed 
advantage  of  a  depreciating  currency.  Let  us  now  compare  them 
with  colonies  which  are  without  that  advantage.    I  have  here  all  the 
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figures  relating  to  eacli  indiyidaal  Aastralion  ooiony,  but  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  them.  I  will  merely  give  yoa  the  figures  relating  to 
the  exports  from  tlie  whole  of  Australasia.  These  were  valued  in  1871 
at  34^  million  sterling,  and  had  risen  in  1890  to  64§  million  sterling, 
showing  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  90  per  cent.  The  exports  from  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope  had  increased  during  the  same  period  from  3} 
millions  to  10^  millions,  and  that  is  at  the  rate  of  18(»  per  oent. 

I  next  examined  the  figures  relating  to  imparts,  and  here  I  would 
remark  that  the  same  argument,  based  upon  an  increased  silver  price 
of  India's  products,  which  leads  to  the  conehision  that  her  exjiorte  are 
encouraged,  leads  also  to  the  conclusion  tk«t  her  imports  are  ehecked. 
But  Mr.  Giffen's  statistics  show  that  such  has  not  been  the  ease.  In- 
dia's imports  have  risen  from  ne^ly  40  crores  in  1871  to  86^  crores  in 
1889,  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  120  per  cent,  wbile  we  have  seen  that 
her  exports  increased  only  at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent  during  the  same 
period.  The  imports  of  the  Straits  Settlements  have  advanced  by  200 
per  cent.  Those  at  Ceylon  have  been  stationary,  while  those  of  the 
unfortunate  Mauritius  have  decreased  by  30  per  cent.  The  imports 
ibto  Australasia  hare  risen  by  120  per  cent,  that  is,  at  the  same  rate 
as  tbdia's.  The  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  however,  has  doubled  the  value 
of  her  Ivmortsfrom  the  foreign  countries.  I  now  give  you  the  figures 
representmg  the  gross  revenues  of  these  dependencies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  gross  revenues  of  India  have  increased  from  51  crcMresin 
1871  to  85  croredin  1890,  or  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent.  The  gross  rev- 
enues of  the  Straits  Settlements  have  advanced  by  no  less  than  1,000 
per  cent.  Those  at  O^ylon  and  Mauritius  had  advanced  by  330  and 
325,  respectively.  For  Australasia  the  increase  has  been  from  10^  mil- 
lions to  29^  millions,  which  id>at  the  rate  of  180  per  cent,  while  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hot>e  have  risen  by  470  per  cent  in  these 
20  years.  And,  lastly,  I  would  ask  you  to  observe  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  construction  bf  railways.  In  1871  there  were 
5^077  miles  of  railway  opened  in  India,  while  the  mileage  in  1890  was 
only  four  miles  short  of  17,000,  the  increase  being  at  the  rate  of  230 
per  cent.  In  Ceylon  the  increase  was  160  per  cent  and  in  Mauritius 
50  per  cent,  while  in  Australasia  the  advance  hltd  been  at  the  rate  of 
650  per  cent,  and  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  2,800  per  cent. 

The  inference  which  I  drawirom  these  figures  is  that  there  has  beer*  n^ 
very  remarkable  improvement  in  India's  trade  or  in  her  gross  revenu«i», 
while  her  railway  system  has  not  been  enlarged  as  rapiSy  as  has  beea 
the  case  in  countries  with  a  gold  standard.  There  has  no  doubt  been 
a  satisfactory  improvement  under  all  these  heads,  but  I  think  we  can 
discover  causes  to  account  for  it  without  giving  credit  to  a  falling  ex- 
change. In  the  fii'st  place  I  would  point  to  the  increase  in  India's 
population.  In  1871  it  was  l(mnd  to  be  210  millions.  In  1891  it  had 
risen  to  28G  millions,  which  means  that  there  are  now  in  this  country 
four  persons  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  in  the  production  of 
commodities  for  export  to  foreign  lands  when  there  were  only  three 
persons  able  to  do  this  in  1871,  and  where  in  1871  there  were  but  three 
personsrequiring  to  be  supplied  with  foreign  products  imported  into 
India  there  are  now  four  needing  to  be  supplied.  This  enormous  in- 
crease of  population  alone  accounts  for  one-third  of  the  increase  in  In- 
dia's trade  during  the  last  20  years.  Another  cause  for  improvement 
in  our  commerce  is  to  be  found  in  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which 
took  place  just  at  the  time  when  silver  began  to  fell  in  value.  I  need 
hardly  to  say  much  to  show  you  that  this  direct  and  quick  route  to  the 
markets  of  Europe  must  have  very  considerably  stimulated  our  trade. 
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But  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attentioa  to  the  great  redaction  in 
freights  since  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened. 

A  mercantile  Mend  in  this  city,  who  is  among  (mu'  opponents,  has 
nevertheless  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  a  stat)Mient,  showing 
the  freights  payable  from  the  year  1871  to  the  year  1891.  Ux  January, 
1871,  the  freights  were  at  58«.  9d,  In  April  of  that  year  they  were  at 
62«.  6d.  In  July  the  quotation  is  nominal.  In  1872  the  rates  we>o  63«. 
9d.,  4cSs.  9/f.,  and  46«.  3d.  In  subsequent  years  freights  have  graduaily 
fallen,  until  in  1800  they  were  as  low  as  20«.  in  January,  21«.  in  April, 
and  15«.  6d.  in  July,  and  last  year  the  figures  for  these  three  months^ 
are  16«.  9d.,  26«.  6d.,  and  20«.  I  understand  that  in  this  present  year 
they  have  been  as  low,  if  not  lower.  But  the  principal  cause  for  In- 
dia's advance  in  commerce  must,  I  think,  be  looked  for  in  the  extension 
of  her  railway  system.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  mileage  has 
increased  from  5,000  to  17,000  within  the  last  20  years,  but,  as  the  mind 
grasps  so  much  more  easily  fiacts  which  are  expressed  in  the  shape  of  a 
picture  than  those  given  in  the  shape  of  numbers,  I  have  prepared  a 
rough  map  showing  the  lines  of  railways  now  opened  in  this  country. 
The  red  lines  in  this  map  represent  the  railways  which  were  opened  in 
1871.  The  black  lines  show  what  has  been  added  since  that  year.  It 
apx>ears  from  this  that  there  was  through  communication  between 
Bombay  and  Madras,  but  I  remember  very  well  that,  having  landed  in 
Bombay  towards  the  close  of  1871,  and  having  disposed  of  my  sover- 
eigns at  the  rate  of  Es.  10.4  as.  each,  I  made  my  way  to  Madras,  and 
had  to  travel  by  counti-y  cart  and  boat  across  a  gap  which  separated 
tiiie  two  systems  of  railways.  Through  conminnication  with  Calcutta 
was  in  that  year  quite  a  novelty;  in  fact,  our  railway  system  was  alto- 
gether in  its  infancy. 

This  map  shows  what  an  immense  advance  has  been  made  since  then. 
India  has  begun  to  be  covered  with  a  network  of  railways,  which  act 
as  feeders  to  the  main  trunk  lines  which  were  at  first  constructed,  and 
these  trunk  lines  have  been  so  generously  fed  that  they  have  had  to 
be  enlarged  into  double  lines,  where  at  first  they  were  single.  And,, 
besides  the  increase  in  the  mileage,  I  was  informed  a  few  days  ago  by 
the  agent  of  one  of  our  great  Bombay  railway  companies  that  the  rates 
now  charged  for  carriage  by  railway  are  very  much  less  than  they  were 
in  1871.  In  these  three  causes,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  find 
enough  or  more  than  enough  to  account  for  India's  80  per  cent  advance 
in  exports,  120  per  cent  in  imports,  and  60  per  cent  in  gross  revenues. 
[Loud  applause.]  I  now  proceed  with  the  question  of  whether  rupee 
prices  for  India's  products  have  risen  or  not,  and  fortunately  1  am  able 
to  illustrate  my  remarks  by  diagrams  instead  of  groups  of  figures. 
The  first  diagram  to  which  I  will  ask  your  attention  is  one  wbich  I 
have  borrow^  from  Sir  David  Barbour's  most  valuable  little  book 
upon  the  theory  of  bimetallism.  He  carried  it  down  to  the  year  1885. 
I  have  extended  it  up  to  the  present  year.  But  before  explaining  the 
method  of  its  construction  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  I  were  to  explain^ 
as  shortly  as  possible,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  studied 
tills  matter  very  closely  the  history  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  fall  in  the  gold  value  in  silver  which  is  illustrated  in  the  diagram. 
For  some  hundreds  of  years  both  gold  and  silver  have  been  used  in 
Europe  for  the  purposes  of  currency.  They  were  also  used  in  India 
until  1835.  Their  value  relatively  to  one  another  for  some  two  hun- 
dred years  varied  but  slightly  in  Europe. 

The  royal  commissioners,  appointed  in  1887  to  inquire  into  this  mat- 
ter, reported  to  Her  Majesty  that  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  up  to  the  year  1871  gold  and  silver  had  not  varied  more  than 
three  per  cent  on  either  side  of  a  ratio  of  15J  of  silver  to  1  of  gold. 
The  first  country  to  discard  silver  was  England.  In  1816  she  became 
gold  mono- metallic.  Fortunately  no  harm  resulted  even  to  herself,  be- 
cause no  other  nation  followed  her  example.  But  in  1871  Germany  be- 
came possessed  of  an  enormous  ma>s  of  money,  which  she  had  forced 
France  to  pay  to  her  as  an  indemnity  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  Franco- 
German  war.  It  then  occurred  to  Germany  that  this  was  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  following  England's  example  and  becoming  gold  mono- 
metallic, because  she  imagined  that  England  had  become  rich  in  cod- 
sequence  of  being  gold  mono-metallic,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
England  had  become  gold  mono  metallic  because  she  was  rich,  which 
seems  more  likely  to  be  the  truth.  Germany's  intention  to  demonetise 
silver  soon  became  known,  and  all  the  countries  of  Europe  were  seized 
with  the  alarm  th3.t  their  silver  money  would  become  bad.  When, 
therefore,  in  1873  Germany  gave  effect  to  her  intentions,  the  three 
Scandinavian  nations,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  did  what  she 
did — they  discarded  silver.  In  1874  Elolland  did  the  same,  and  a  final 
blow  was  struck  at  silver  when  the  Latin  Union  nations  brought  their 
agreement  to  an  end. 

The  Latin  Union  consisted  of  five  countries,  France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  Greece,  who  since  the  year  1865  had  join^  with  France 
in  carrying  out  a  currency  system  which  had  been  in  force  in  France 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  According  to  this  system  the  mints 
of  France  were  freely  opened  to  the  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver,  and 
it  Avas  enacted  by  law  that  both  metals  were  full  legal  tender  at  a  ratio 
of  15J  to  1;  that  is  to  say,  that  anj'one  owing  a  debt  of  one  ounce  of 
gold  could  discharge  it  by  paying  15^  ounces  of  silver  instead.  In  1865 
the  other  four  nations  which  I  have  named  agreed  to  adopt  the  same 
monetary  law  as  France.  In  that  year  a  fear  was  prevalent  in  the  world 
which  is  very  different  from  the  fear  which  prevails  now.  Gold  had 
been  produced  in  such  enormous  quantities  in  Australia  and  California 
that  people  began  to  apprehend  that  it  would  become  too  common  to  1)6 
a  good  standard  of  value.  In  order  to  maintain  its  relative  value  with 
silver  the  Latin  Union  was  formed.  But  when  in  1874  the  mints  of  the 
Union  became  gorged  with  the  silver  which  had  been  discarded  by 
other  European  countries,  the  Latin  Union  feared  that  they  would  lose 
all  their  gold  and  become  a  reservoir  for  debased  silver.  They,  there- 
fore, mutually  consented  to  terminate  their  agreement,  and  from  that 
time  the  gold  value  of  silver  has  continued  steadily,  or  rather  fitfully, 
to  fall. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  proceed  to  explain  Sir  David  Barbour's  dia 
gram.  The  upper  and  dotted  line  represents  the  gold  value  of  silver, 
which  begins  at  about  60d.  per  ounce  in  the  year  1850.  It  then  rises 
slowly  in  consequence  of  the  large  discoveries  of  gold  to  nearly  62d.  in 
1857,  and  continues  at  that  price  until  1866,  which  is  the  last  year  in 
which  our  rupee  was  generally  worth  2«.  In  1866  it  fell  towards  60(f.an 
ounce,  and  continued  at  that  price  until  1871.  In  1871  its  fall  began, 
and  from  60d.  an  ounce  its  gold  value  has  gone  below  3Sd.  The  lower 
and  continuous  line  represents  the  gold  value  of  English  commodities 
generally.  They  rose  rapidly  from  1850  to  1857,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  gold  discoveries,  but  partly  also  in  consequence  of  the  Crimean 
war.  After  that  war  was  over  they  fell  and  then  rapidly  rose  to  their 
highest  point  in  1865,  which  is  again  the  time  of  the  American  civil 
war,  when  many  of  you  will  remember  how  inflated  prices  were  in  this 
country.    After  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war  prices  declined 
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more  rapidly  tban  they  had  risen,  and  then  rose  agrain  until  1873* 
From  1873  yon  will  observe  how  strangely  the  silver  line  and  the  com- 
modity line  follow  one  another  np  to  the  year  1886.  After  that  the 
gold  prices  of  commodities  increased  in  England  while  silver  has  con- 
tinued to  fall.  The  inference  to  be  derived  from  this  diagram  is  this, 
that  from  1873  to  1886  India  has  not,  upon  the  whole,  had  to  pay  a 
larger  number  of  rupees  for  what  she  has  imported  from  England.. 
During  the  last  five  or  six  years,  however,  it  appears  that  she  has 
been  paying  a  larger  rupee  price. 

This  diagram  refers  only  to  the  prices  of  English  products,  and,  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  movement  in  the  rupee  prices  of  the  products  of 
India,  I  have  prepared  another  diagram  which  is  in  one  respect  con- 
structed on  a  different  principle  from  that  of  Sir  David  Barbour.  Here 
the  horizontal  straight  line  indicates  the  steady  value  in  silver;  there 
it  indicated  a  fixed  value  in  gold.  This  exhibits  the  appreciation  of 
gold;  that  shows  the  depreciation  of  silver.  The  top  line  in  this  dia- 
gram indicates  the  changes  m  the  price  of  India's  general  products. 
The  prices  of  some  30  commodities  have  been  considered,  and  their 
average  taken,  and  you  will  see  that  if  there  has  been  any  change  in 
the  silver  price  received  for  our  exports  it  has  been  to  the  disadvantage 
of  India.  She  has  upon  the  whole  received  a  smaller  number  of  rupees 
for  the  same  amount  of  commodities.  The  next  two  lines  illustrate  the 
movements  in  the  rupee  price  of  wheat  and  cotton,  products  in  which 
this  city  is  more  particularly  interested.  The  general  result  is  the 
same,  and  it  appears  that  for  both  wheat  and  cotton  India  has  received 
a  smaller  rupee  price  than  she  did  in  former  years.  The  bottom  line 
shows  how  the  price  in  gold  as  measured  in  silver  has  increased. 
These  diagrams,  I  think,  will  convince  you  that  one  of  the  arguments- 
which  is  used  by  our  opponents  is  based  upon  an  untrue  assumption. 

So  far,  then,  it  appears  that  India  has  neither  benefited  nor  lost,  but 
there  are  some  circumstances  which  have  not  yet  been  considered. 
She  has  undoubtedly  suffered  in  consequence  of  European  capital  not 
seeking  investment  in  this  country,  while  her  trade  has  also  been 
hampered  by  the  daily  flnctuations  in  exchange.  And  when  we  consider 
the  position  of  the  Indian  producer  we  must  remember  that  he  does  not 
deal  only  on  his  own  account.  He  is  a  shareholder  in  a  large  company 
with  unlimited  liability  called  the  Government  of  India,  and  this  com- 
pany has,  in  years  long  passed,  entered  into  contracts  which  render 
large  payments  necessary  every  year  in  gold.  The  loss  on  this  account 
has  been,  and  is,  so  great  that  there  seems  a  danger  that  the  com- 
pany before  long  will  have  to  go  into  liquidation  or  to  make  large  calla 
on  its  shareholders,  in  wliich  case  I  leave  you  to  imagine  what  indigna- 
tion meetings  will  be  called  together  and  what  consternation  will  prevail. 
Serious  as  the  loss  by  exchange  has  been  to  Government  during  tlie 
last  20  years,  it  will  be  much  more  serious  in  the  future,  becanae  the 
fall  of  a  single  penny  now  increases  the  burden  of  paying  our  gold  debt 
by  much  more  than  the  fall  of  a  penny  when  the  rupee  was  close  upon 
two  shillings  in  value.  The  fall  from  24d.  to  23d.  increased  the  burden 
by  only  4^  per  cent.  A  fall  from  21cl,  to  2i)d.  increased  it  by  5  per  cent 
on  account  of  the  fall  of  one  penny,  and  the  recent  fall  from  17d.  to  Wd. 
increased  the  burden  by  6J  per  cent  on  account  of  that  penny's  fall 
alone.  It  is  something  like  a  stone  falling  through  space  with  increased 
velocity  and  increased  momentum  for  every  moment  of  its  fall.  We 
seem  now  to  be  standing  ui)on  the  edge  of  an  abyss  into  which  there  is 
a  danger  of  our  being  precipitated,  and  out  of  which  escape  will  be 
impossible.    [Loud  applause.] 
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Having  done  my  best  to  conyince  yon  that  the  first  pait  of  my  tobo* 
lation  is  one  which  you  can  adopt,  I  now  come  to  the  second  part,  wbidi 
•declares  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  Goyernment  of  India  should  be 
^ven  liberty  to  apply  any  possible  remedy  for  the  evil  which  exists. 
The  question  is,  what  shall  that  remedy  bel  The  resolution  begins  by 
recognizing,  what  I  believe  to  be  true,  that  bimetallism  is  the  best  and 
.safest  remedy.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  any 
international  agreement  in  its  &vour  taking  place,  and  we  can  hardly 
afford  to  wait  any  longer.  There  have  already  been  three  intemation^ 
conferences  regarding  bimetallism  which  led  to  nothing  practical. 
There  has  been  a  royal  commission  in  England,  the  report  of  which 
was  more  favourable  to  the  scheme  than  I  think  most  bimetallists  ex- 
pected. A  fourth  international  conference  is  about  to  assemble  in 
America,  but  the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  it  will  not  lead 
to  any  early  action  which  will  benefit  us.  It  seems,  therefore,  neces- 
sary that  we  should  seek,  if  jKiesible,  some  haven  of  refuge  in  which 
we  can  rest  until  we  are  invited  to  join  other  nations  in  accepting  a 
double  standard. 

THS  SUGOIBSTBD  GOLD  OURRBNOT. 

My  resolution  suggests  that  such  a  haven  of  refuge  may  be  found  in 
a  system  based  upon  the  closing  of  our  mints  against  silver,  and  the 
declaration  of  a  gold  standard,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  fixed  value  for  car 
rupee  expressed  in  the  money  language  of  those  countries  which  have 
A  gold  currency,  and  with  whom  we  principally  deal.  And  here  we 
are  often  asked,  both  by  friends  and  opponents,  to  give  a  full  and  de- 
tailed account  of  how  such  a  scheme  should  be  worked.  It  appears  to 
me,  however,  to  be  unreasonable  to  expect  complete  details  at  the 
present  time.  The  subject  requires  very  iull  and  careful  consideration 
before  these  details  can  be  decided  upon.  I  will  try,  however,  to  give 
you  a  general  idea  of  how  it  seems  to  me  this  scheme  could  be  worked. 
You  are  aware  that  the  balance  of  trade  has  always  been,  and  as  far 
as  we  can  see  always  will  be,  in  favour  of  India.  India  requires  less  of 
the  products  of  other  countries  than  other  countries  require  of  the 
products  of  India,  so  that  when  from  time  to  time  the  balance  is  struck 
it  is  found  that  something  is  due  to  India,  and,  since  India  requires  no 
more  of  foreign  commodities  than  she  has  received,  it  has  to  be  paid 
to  her  in  the  precious  metals.  It  is  at  present  paid  both  in  gold  and 
silver,  but  chiefly  in  silver.  During  the  year  ended  31st  March  last 
our  imports  of  gold  amounted  to  2^  crores,  while  our  imports  of  silver 
came  to  9  crores.  The  gold  has  been  used  for  hoarding  or  for  manu- 
facture of  jewellery,  the  silver  mostly  for  the  purposes  of  currency. 

The  English  merchant,  or  the  banker  to  whom  he  transfers  Ins  liabil- 
ity, is,  therefore,  generally  under  a  necessity  to  become  possessed  of 
rupees  in  India,  and  he  has  at  present  two  modes  in  which  he  can  pro- 
cure them.  He  can  apply  to  the  secretary  of  state  and  learn  at  what 
price  he  will  sell  his  ready  coined  rupees  in  India.  And  if  he  thinks 
the  secretary  of  state's  price  is  too  high,  he  can  turn  to  the  silver 
market  and  purchase  silver  bullion  which  he  can  ship  to  India,  and  have 
converted  into  rupees  at  our  mints  after  some  little  delay.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is  that  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  silver  merchant 
are  constantly  bidding  against  one  another.  But  if  the  Indian  mints 
are  closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  this  competition  will  cease.  It 
would,  I  think,  be  necessary  to  exclude  silver  bullion  from  India  by 
imposing  a  prohibitory  import  duty;  otherwise  there  would  be  a  risk  of 
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Trillion  circulating  as  a  medium  of  exohange  imd  a  btillion  price  exist- 
ing together  with  a  rupee  price.  K  this  were  done,  the  Secretary  of 
Stat«  would  have  command  of  the  rupee  market  and  could  demand 
from  the  merchant  or  banker  any  price  within  reason  which  he  chose 
to  ask.  Every  one,  of  course,  wishes  to  know  what  price  he  will  ask, 
but  that  is  a  detail  which  can  not  now  be  decided. 

A  little  while  ago  the  general  impression  seemed  to  be  that,  though 
2s.  was  out  of  the  question,  a  Is.  6d,  rupee  would  probably  be  produc- 
tive, on  the  whole,  of  good.  Since  then,  however,  exchange  has  fallen 
still  further,  and,  when  this  question  comes  to  be  settled,  it  may  be  de- 
cided that  the  value  of  the  rupee  must  be  fixed  at  something  lower  than 
Is.  M.  And,  after  all,  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  remember  that  it 
is  not  so  much  a  high  rate  of  exchange  that  India  requires  as  a  fixed 
rate.  The  question,  then,  arises  as  to  what  extent  should  the  secre- 
tary of  8tat>e  sell  his  rupees.  Should  he  limit  himself  to  securing  only 
so  much  gold  as  is  needed  for  paying  India's  home  charges?  If  so,  the 
banks  will  be  forced  to  export  gold  to  India  and  to  have  it  coined  at 
our  Indian  mints.  But,  as  such  a  procedure  would  make  it  difficult  for 
the  Government  of  India  to  accumulate  a  reserve  of  gold,  I  anticipate 
that  the  secretary  of  state  will  continue  to  sell  his  rupees  for  gold  as 
long  as  the  demand  for  rupees  lasts,  and,  if  we  are  really  to  have  a  gold 
currency,  that  he  will  remit  to  India^  to  be  coined  into  Indian  money, 
all  the  gold  he  himself  does  not  require.  What  then  will  be  done  with 
the  gold  coinage?  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  at  once  put  into  cir- 
culation. It  may  be  objected  to  this  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
contract  our  currency  and  be  productive  of  inconvenience,  but  there  is 
a  very  simple  method  of  avoiding  such  a  difiiculty. 

There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  paper  money  circulating  in  India. 
On  the  31st  of  March  last  currency  notes  representing  upwards  of  24 
crores  were  in  circulation.  In  exchange  for  them  Government  had 
received  upwards  of  24  crores  of  silver  rupees.  Of  these,  eight  crores 
are  permitted  to  be  invested  in  Government  promissory  notes  and  thus 
to  be  returned  to  the  market.  The  balance  of  16  crores  is  securely 
locked  up  in  our  currency  vaults,  and  is  useless  for  purposes  of  trade, 
its  place  being  taken  by  the  currency  notes  themselves.  As  gold  was 
received  from  the  secretary  of  state,  it  could  easily  be  placed  in  the 
currency  vaults,  and  an  equivalent  value  of  silver  issued  in  order  to  re- 
plenish the  money  market.  It  would,  I  imagine,  take  some  two  years 
to  replace  our  silver  currency  reserve  with  a  reserve  of  gold,  and  during 
this  time  the  Government  of  India,  if  it  had  not  yet  decided  upon  a  set- 
tled scheme,  would  be  carefully  considering  what  course  should  be 
eventually  pursued  in  introducing  the  gold  coin  into  the  market.  The 
doubt  would,  I  think,  probably  be  whether  silver  should  continue  to  be 
unlimited  legal  tender,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that,  if  India  is  to  have  a  gold  currency,  it  would  be  necessary,  before 
issuing  gold  coin,  that  she  should  become  gold  monometallic  as  England 
is,  and  to  make  silver  legal  tender  only  up  to  some  certain  limit,  a  high 
limit  no  doubt,  perhaps  Bs.  500,  x>os<3i^^y  Es.  1,000;  that  would  be  a 
detail  for  careful  consideration. 

Without  such  a  precaution,  I  can  not  help  fearing  that  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  political  economy,  which  is  called  GreHham's  Law,  and 
the  truth  of  which  has,  I  believe,  never  been  disputed,  our  gold  cur- 
rency would  disapx>ear  from  sight.  This  law  declares  that  bad  coin 
turns  out  good  from  circulation,  and  it  might  operate  in  India  in  this 
way.  The  native  of  India  is  knoAvn  to  possess  large  hoards  of  silver 
money,  and  he  might  be  tempted  to  convert  this  into  ^oldi  V3  ^^'ei^^i^^ 
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it  into  the  market  and  hoarding  in  its  place  all  the  gold  coin  he  can 
acquire.  The  volume  of  our  currency  would  not  by  this  be  restricted, 
but  it  would  become  all  or  nearly  all  silver,  and  the  boards  woiiJd 
become  golden  hoards.  Gold  could  probably  be  caused  to  circulate  by 
making  silver  a  legal  tender  only  to  a  certain  amount,  but  this  is  a 
matter  which  is  rather  perplexing,  and  upon  which  I  can  not  speak 
except  with  great  difQdence.  At  present,  my  own  impression  is  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  best  not  to  think  of  iutroducing  a  gold  coinage 
into  India. 

I  am  aware  from  a  memorandum  by  Sir  David  Barbour,  which  Las 
lately  been  published  in  the  papers,  that  that  very  high  authority  does 
contemplate  the  introduction  of  gold  coinage,  but  he  seems  also  to 
recognise  the  probability  of  gold  coins  commanding  a  premium  and  of 
the  necessity  arising  that  Government  should  buy  up  the  redundant 
silver  coins  at  a  considerable  cost  to  the  State.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  cost  of  this  would  be  very  great  indeed,  for  all  the  hoarded  rupee* 
would  be  offering  themselves  for  sale  at  our  buying  centres.  I  am, 
therefore,  rather  inclined  to  think  that  India  may  have  to  content  itself 
with  what  Java  now  has,  a  silver  currency  and  a  nominal  gold  stand- 
ard, and,  if  such  a  scheme  were  adopted,  it  would,  I  think,  have  this 
advantage,  that  the  Government  of  India  would  make  profit  out  ot  its 
silver  coinage,  which  might  be  very  usefully  employed  in  the  interests 
of  this  country. 

The  suggestions  which  I  throw  out  on  this  point  are  these:  The 
Secretary  of  State  might  in  the  first  place,  with  a  portion  of  the  ^old 
which  he  receives,  purchase  just  enough  silver  bullion  at,  say  3i)d.  an 
oz.,  as  could  be  coined  into  the  same  number  of  rupees  as  he  has 
sold  at,  say  45d.  an  oz.  The  balance  of  gold  he  could  use  in  reduc- 
ing India's  gold  debt.  Or  he  might  invest  the  whole  of  his  surplus 
gold  in  silver  bullion,  and  have  it  all  coined  into  a  larger  number  of 
rupees  than  he  has  sold,  the  excess  being  available  for  the  construction 
of  reproductive  public  works.  You  will  gather  from  what  I  have  said 
tiiat  I  am  as  yet  by  no  means  settled  in  my  views  regarding  details, 
and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  there  is  anyone  in  India  who  has  fixed 
ideas  on  these  points.  I  fully  believe,  however,  that  the  Government 
of  this  country  will  be  able  to  devise  a  scheme  which  is  an  enormous 
improvement  upon  our  present  system  of  unrestricted  silver  coinage. 
[Loud  applause.!  Such,  however,  is  not  the  expectation  of  Mr.  Simson, 
a  Calcutta  merchant,  who  has  recently  expressed  his  views  of  the  situa- 
tion in  a  Calcutta  paper  called  "  Capital."  Mr.  Simson  is  altogether 
opposed  to  the  proposals  of  the  currency  association.  He  believes  that 
their  scheme  would  prove  as  fatal  as  he  supposes  a  similar  system  has 
been  in  the  Duteh  colony  of  Java.  Java,  according  to  an  authority  upon 
whom  Mr.  Simson  relies,  has  suftered  great  loss  through  the  absence  of 
that  bounty  upon  exports  which  India  has  enjoyed.  He  seems  not  to 
believe  that  this  stimulus  is  a  temporary  one,  and  that  it  will  end  when 
silver  finds  its  level,  as  I  presume  he,  like  others  of  his  school,  believes 
that  it  eventually  will.  And  when  it  does  settle  down  to  the  level  of 
perhaps  an  8d.  rupee  the  stimulus  will  cease  to  act,  while  the  loss  by 
exchange  which  will  by  that  time  amount  to  20  crores  a  year  will  un- 
fortunately become  permanent. 

I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
learn  very  much  about  Java  and  its  trade.  But  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  a  Manchester  merchant,  writing  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  remarked 
vhat  Java  was  one  of  the  best  customers  that  Manchester  had.  which 
does  not  suggest  that  Ja\8k  i%  in  &uch  a  very  bad  way  after  all.    The 
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only  other  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  about  this 
Dutch  colony  is  derived  from  the  evidence  of  a  Mr.  Tidman^  one  of 
the  witnesses  who  was  examined  by  the  royal  commissioners  in  1887. 
He  is  a  merchant  of  London,  who  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
Java,  and  tiiis  is  the  evidence  which  he  gave  before  the  royal  com- 
missioners. He  says  that  ^^one  of  the  resiUts  of  the  currency  system 
which  prevails  in  Java  has  been  that  over  a  very  long  period  the 
fluctuations  in  Java  exchange  with  England  and  Holland  have  not 
varied  appreciably,  by  which  I  mean  to  say,  that  they  have  not  varied 
by  two  or  three  per  cent,  not  sufficient  to  be  a  serious  drawback  to 
any  commercial  operation  on  an  extended  scale  for  a  long  period, 
whereas,  during  the  same  period  the  fluctuations  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments have  varied  to  the  extent  of  20  to  25  per  cent.''  And  he  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  what  an  advantage  Java  has  enjoyed  in  being  a 
country  where  European  capital  may  be  safely  invested.  He  says 
that,  if  the  Java  system  were  in  force  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  we  should  be  able  to  get  100,000,000  sterling 
of  money,  enough  to  cover  the  Malay  Peninsula  with  railways.  The 
royal  commissioners  specially  drew  Mr.  Tidman's  attention  to  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Yan  den  Berg,  the  authority  upon  whom  Mr.  Simson, 
of  Calcutta,  so  strongly  relies  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Tidman  on  this  point  stated  as  follows:  ^^  The  fact  is  that  during 
the  last  five  years  Java  has  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  most  fearfid 
natural  calamities.  They  bad  cattle  plague  which  destroyed  almost  the 
whole  cattle  in  parts  of  the  island.  They  have  had  cbolera.  They  have 
had  earthquakes  of  an  unprecedented  character."  (Mr.  Simson,  gentle- 
men, tells  us  nothing  of  all  this),  <^  and  they  have  had  further  an  extra- 
ordinary fall  in  the  values  of  their  principal  exports,  which  are  sugar 
and  coftee,  owing  in  the  first  place  to  the  competition  of  beet-root  sugar 
in  Europe,  and  in  the  second  plaee  to  the  fact  that  the  silver-using 
country  of  South  Americahas  been  able  to  import  coffee  more  favourably 
than  from  Java,  and  to  this  extent  you  can  trace  a  loss  of  five  million 
pounds  sterling  annually  in  these  two  articles.  That  has  been  the  re- 
sult in  the  last  five  years  of  natural  causes,  without  any  question  of  cur- 
rency at  all."  This  also  is  a  different  picture  of  the  colony  to  that 
which  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Simson,  and,  setting  Mr.  Tidman  against 
Mr.  Simson,  1  decline  to  admit  that  the  troubles  of  Java  have  been  due 
to  her  currency  system.  Finally,  Mr.  Simson  objects  altogether  to  ac- 
cord his  approval  to  any  currency  scheme  which  may  be  devised  by 
European  officials  who  received  a  fixed  salary  payable  in  rupees.  Be- 
ing an  official  myself,  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  harsh  of  this  senti- 
ment. I  will  only  say  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  ungenerous  sug- 
gestion, and  I  will  ask  you  to  believe  that  the  European  officials  of 
India,  when  dealing  with  this  question,  will  not  be  so  base  as  to  betray 
the  interests  of  the  country  committed  to  their  charge  in  order  to  secure 
their  own  personal  advantage. 


Sketch  of  a  plan  far  restoring  a  gold  cwrrency  in  British  India^  fry 

Olarmont  Daniellj  B.  0.  /$.,  Retired. 


MONBTABY. 


In  order  to  the  circulation  of  gold  money  in  British  India,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  coin  a  piece  identical  with  the  1^.  sterling  of  the  realm;  to 
leave  the  silver  money  of  India  exactly  on  its  present  footing;  to  trust 
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to  the  public  in  India  ^uppljing  tbe  metal  for  both  enrrencies,  as  tliey 
now  supply  silver  for  tiie  silver  currency.  The  magnitude  of  the  gold 
treasure  held  by  India  aod  excluded  from  use  as  money  is  now  well 
known. 

As  there  can  not  be  two  standard  moneys  in  the  same  currency,  it  is 
proposed  to  adopt  gold  as  the  standard,  being  for  obvious  reasons  more 
suitable  for  that  purpose  than  silver.  To  secure  this  position  to  gold, 
the  gold  sovemign  to  pass  as  legal  tender  (1)  in  the  payment  of  debts 
exceeding  5^000  rojpees  iu  value  at  th€  option  of  the  party  making  the 
payment,  t.  e.,  the  debtor  who  retains  the  right  under  all  circinnstances 
to  pay  a  silver  debt  with  silver  money;  (2)  in  the  payment  of  any 
taxes  or  money  duie  to  Government  in  rupees,  without  minimum  limit, 
at  the  opticm  of  the  part^  making  the  payment;  (3)  in  payment  of  debts 
of  any  amount  without  limit  either  way,  whieh  are  conti*aeted  to  be  paid 
in  gold;  (4)  in  payment  of  revenue  or  other  kind  of  state  income  now 
payable  in  silver,  wMch  may  be  made  by  law  payable  in  goM,  either  by 
oonveirsion  of  silver  payments  into  gold  paymeniiB  or  by  direct  assess- 
ment in  ^old  money. 

The  rate  at  which  silver  payments  can  be  iegatlly  discharged  with 
gold  money  to  be  declared  from  time  to  time  by  a  ^^notification'' of 
Government;  such  rate  to  follow  strictly  the  market  rate  of  exchange 
for  gold  money  into  silver  money.  This  market  rate  to  be  ascertained 
by  information  collected  from  the  ^incipal  cfunmercial  centres  in  India, 
as  well  as  from  all  foreign  countries,  whence  information  about  the  gold 
prices  of  silver  is  obtainable.  This  information  to  be  certified  in  the 
most  public  manner  by  qualified  persons,  such  as,  &  </.,  iAte  chamber  of 
commerce,  in  order  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  trading  classes  in 
the  actual  correspondence  of  the  official  with  the  'conunercial  rate  of 
exchange. 

The  results  to  be  obtained  by  this  scheme  are  as  follows:  It  gives 
India  a  gold  standard  for  the  valuation  of  her  industrial  productioms 
which  is  the  most  constant  obtainable;  and,  being  identical  with  tiie 
standard  in  use  in  those  countries  with  which  the  most  valuable  part  cf 
her  trade  is  carried  on,  it  establishes  a  common  measare  for  tlie  valu- 
ation of  every  commodity  exchanged  in  this  vast  commerce.  As  the 
coinage  and  circulation  of  silver  money  in  India  will  remain  unrestricted, 
the  advantages  of  her  present  standard  in  the  trade  with  silver-using 
countries  will  oontinine  unimpaired. 

It  promotes  the  acquisition  of  commercial  capital  by  the  people  of 
India,  in  securing  to  investors  (iu  Indian  enterprises),  residing  either 
in  gold-using  or  in  silver-using  countries,  their  returns  in  money  which 
holds  a  definite  metallic  parity  with  the  money  of  every  nation  they 
may  belong  to.  By  this  means  the  foreign  exchanges  mil  no  longer  be 
subject  to  variations  in  the  metallic  values  of  either  kind  ef  money  used 
in  the  trade,  and  alterations  in  the  rate  of  exdiaoge  will  be  reduced  to 
the  narrow  range  occasioned  by  the  demand  and  supply  of  foreign  bills. 

The  proposed  system  offers  all  the  inducements  to  trade  which  a 
silver  standard  now  holds  out,  and  all  the  additional  inducements  of  a 
gold  standard;  and,  therefore,  the  annual  additions  now  made  to  the 
silver  currency  may  be  expected  to  increase  very  largely,  especially  as 
the  capital  supplied  by  investors  in  gold-using  countries,  must,  before 
it  can  be  applied  to  production  in  India,  take  the  form  of  silver  money. 
Thus  the  silver  currency,  which  must  always  form  the  popular  money 
of  the  country,  will  greatly  increase  in  volume;  and  at  the  same  time 
an  additional  increment  to  the  circulation  will  be  obtained  in  the 
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amcKaiit  of  any  gold  money  which  the  necesaities  of  the  wholeBale  do- 
mestic trade,  as  well  as  of  foreign  commerce,  may  demand. 

As  the  activity  of  all  kinds  of  industrial  production  depends  in  the 
last  iresort  on  an  adequate  supply  of  money,  this  enlargement  of  the 
eirculation  may  be  expected  to  give  an  unexampled  and  continuous 
impulse  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  people. 

The  money  metal  for  the  whole  currency  of  both  kinds  being  sup- 
plied by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people,  and  from  considerations 
connected  with  their  own  interests,  ite  supply  will  consequently  be 
sufficient,  and  no  more,  for  the  current  purposes  of  business.  Although 
prices  may  rise,  no  inflation,  that  is  to  say,  no  artificial  enhancement 
of  prices,  will  ensue.  The  whole  volume  of  the  combined  currencies 
will,  from  the  manner  of  its  supply,  tend  gradually  to  appreciate  in  its 
purchasing  power,  and  a  rise  in  prices  will  indicate  a  rise  in  real  (as 
contrasted  with  apparent)  values. 

As  an  effect  of  the  two  moneys  passing  into  one  another  at  their  com- 
mercial values,  the  price  of  any  article  under  sale,  whether  stated  in 
terms  of  gold  or  of  silver,  will  express  one  and  the  same  value,  and  no 
one  will  gain  or  lose  by  using  either  money  in  preference  to  the  other. 
The  choice  of  the  money  us^  will  depend  on  the  cenvenience  of  the 
costomer,  not  on  the  acquisiticm  by  the  dealer  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  article  by  the  payment  of  gold  rather  than  of  silver,  or  vice  f>er8a. 
Thus  the  supply  of  either  kind  of  money  will  be  commensurate  with 
the  needs  of  each  class,  and,  therefore,  with  the  aggregate  needs  of  all 
classes  of  traders.  As  silver  money  wiH,  under  no  circumstanoes, 
avail  to  purchase  more  than  its  own  market  value  of  gold,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  of  goods  valued  by  the  gold  standard,  th^e  wUL  be  no 
inducement  to  speculators  to  supply  the  cheaper  metal  to  the  currency 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  in  the  exchange  more  than  its  value  either  in 
goods  or  in  gold.  Such  an  inducement  is  one  of  the  defects  of  a  sys- 
tem of  exchange  at  a  fixed  ratio,  of  which  the  ^<  bimetallism  "  of  the 
Latin  Union  previous  to  1373,  and  the  silver  legislation  of  the  United 
States  in  1890,  afford  examples. 

Payment  of  silver  debts  in  silver  money  being  in  all  cases  a  legal 
acqnittanc;e,  neither  the  state  or  any  individual  will,  under  this  plan, 
ever  be  required  to  pay  gold  (except  by  express  stipulation);  and, 
therefore,  no  such  contingency  as  ^^  a  run  on  the  gold  supply ''  or  a 
^^  comer  in  gold  ^  can  arise.*  Those  who  choose  to  transact  their  busi- 
ness in  gold  rather  than  in  silver,  and  make  contracts  accordingly, 
must  be  presumed  to  have  gold  money  at  their  command,  which  an  ade- 
quate circulation  of  gold  money  will,  as  is  the  case  in  every  gold-using 
community,  place  within  their  reach.  The  use  of  gold  money  in  transac- 
tions below  the  legal-tender  limit  (Bs.  5,000)  may  be  expected  to  take 
place  on  a  large  scale,  by  voluntary  agreement  as  to  the  rate  of  con- 
version tor  silver  into  gold  payments. 

COBCMVBCIAL. 

Under  this  arrangement  there  will  always  be  in  circulation  a  volume 
of  gold  money  which  wiU  serve  as  a  standard  of  value,  and  be  all  the 
more  reliable  in  that  capacity  from  being  brought  into  daily  use  in  the 
exchange  with  silver  money,  silver  bSlion,  and  commodities  alike. 
This  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  good  deal  of  the  domestic  wholesale 
trade,  and  exclusively  for  the  foreign  trade  with  gold-using  countries. 
Against  this,  biUs  ot  exchange  will  be  drawn,  and,  as  this  money  will 
always  exchange  for  an  equal  weight  of  metal  ot  like  quality  in  the 
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curreDcy  of  every  other  ^old-using  country,  that  particular  kind  of  loss 
by  exchange  which  now  occurs  from  the  use  of  a  silver  standard  in 
India  will  be  avoided. 

Goods  will  be  sold  to  some  extent  in  the  domestic  trade,  and  exclu- 
sively in  the  foreign  trade  in  India  itself,  for  gold,  and,  therefore,  ex- 
ported goods  will  (as  far  as  gold-using  countries  are  concerned)  be 
bought  in  the  Eastern  market  and  sold  in  the  Western  market  with  the 
same  money.  So,  in  the  case  of  silver-using  countries,  the  rupee  being 
fiill- value  money  and  its  supply  being  unrestricted  in  amount,  China, 
Japan,  and  other  silver-using  countries,  will  be  on  exactly  the  same 
and  as  favourable  a  footing  as  they  are  now  in  their  trade  with  India. 

As  a  currency  constituted  on  these  principles  gives  to  every  class  of 
trader  every  kind  of  advantage  which  any  system  of  currency  can  pro- 
vide, there  need  be  n.o  apprehension  that  the  people  will  withhold  from 
use  as  money  any  portion  of  the  stock  of  gold  bullion  now  in  India 
which  they  can  profitably  employ  in  that  way.  On  the  whole,  gold  can 
be  put  to  no  more  remunerative  employment  than  its  use  as  money. 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  about  one-seventeenth  part  of  the 
money  in  use  in  the  East  India  Company's  territories  was  certainly 
gold,  and  probably  a  larger  proportion,  as  much  of  the  money  issuing 
from  the  mints  of  the  native  x)owers  was  in  cfrculation  in  British  dis- 
tricts. Since  that  time  all  the  conditions  of  trade  which  are  in  favour 
of  the  use  of  gold  money  in  India  have  greatly  increased  in  importance, 
and  the  risks  and  drawbacks  incidental  to  the  use  of  gold  money  are 
correspondingly  diminished.  There  is,  therefore,  reason  to  expect  that^ 
if  gold  money  is  made  legal  tender  in  British  India,  its  use  will  be  much 
more  popular  and  the  supply  much  more  abundant  than  it  was  at  the 
end  of  the  last  and  during  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

The  only  experiment  of  the  kind  under  discussion  has  failed  from  two 
causes — one,  that  gold  was  designed  to  pass  at  a  fixed  valuation  in  sil- 
ver, which,  besides  being  fixed,  was  an  improper  valuation;  and  the 
other,  that  no  plan  for  constituting  a  revenue  in  gold,  and  so  maintain- 
ing a  circulation  of  gold  money,  in  aid  of  that  originating  with  the  re- 
quirements of  commerce,  has  ever  been  tried.  A  gold  currency,  with- 
out a  gold  revenue  and  a  circulation  of  gold  money,  would  be  an  un- 
meaning term.  Dp  to  this  time  the  Government  has  never,  as  far  as  I 
know,  done  more  than  invite  the  public  to  convert  its  silver  payments  to 
the  state  into  gold  payments,  withoutofiferingto  replace  the  specie  on  the 
market,  or  return  it  to  those  parting  with  it,  in  any  way.  The  Govern- 
ment  of  India  has  never,  I  believe,  proposed  to  the  public  to  take  the 
lead  in  establishing  a  gold  currency  in  the  interests  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  classes,  nor  introduced  any  measure  for  keeping  gold 
money  in  circulation  as  legal  tender,  and  thereby  constituting  the 
money-metal  provided  by  individuals  a  public  possession,  in  which  their 
ownership  would  be  secured  to  them  to  any  extent  to  which  they  might 
use  the  gold  currency  for  their  own  purposes  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
thefr  business.  If  fifteen  millions  of  gold  sovereigns  of  the  Indian 
mints  are  collected  as  revenue  and  kept  in  cfrculation  by  the  encash- 
ment of  council  drafts,  and  by  payment  of  other  state  obligations  in 
India,  that  amount  at  least  would  be  always  current.  In  addition, 
there  will  come  into  the  market  another  supply,  which  will  certainly  be 
much  larger,  and  may  be  indefinitely  great,  called  into  existence  by  the 
necessities  of  the  foreign  trade  of  India  with  gold-using  countries.  A 
complete  scheme  of  this  kind  has  never  been  contemplated  (at  least 
within  my  knowledge),  much  less  has  any  attempt  to  put  it  in  practice 
been  made. 
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Under  a  system  of  exchange  at  market  rates,  the  capacity  for  mutual 
substitution  which  gold  and  silver  money  possess,  will  be  drawn  out  to 
its  fullest  extent,  and  those  forces  which  attract  money  into  circula- 
tion will  have  free  room  to  act.  Gold  and  silver  flow  into  and  flow  out 
of  the  currency,  exactly  in  such  proportions  as  may  consist  with  the 
prospects  of  profit  from  the  use  of  either.  The  supply  of  each  kind  will 
therefore  be  automatic.  It  follows  that  the  whole  volume  of  the  com- 
bined currency  wiU  become  as  large  as  circumstances  allow,  or  trade 
requues.  Accretions  to  the  currency  wiU  grow  only  gradually,  and  in 
amounts  and  values  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  circulation. 
Prices  will  therefore  be  exposed  to  the  least  possible  disturbance,  and 
their  tendency  will  always  be  towards  a  rise  rather  than  a  fall.  For 
this  reason,  such  a  system  compares  favourably  with  any  other  under 
which  the  volume  of  the  currency  is  limited,  from  the  whole  supply  of 
the  material  for  money  falling  below  the  demands  made  upon  it  from 
many  quarters  at  once;  in  which  case  prices  fall,  or  at  the  best  are 
stationary.  A  limitation  similar  in  effect,  though  not  in  form,  was  ex- 
X>erienced  in  the  bimetallic  system,  which  provided  for  the  volume  of 
money  growing,  but  the  increase  was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  its 
purchasing  power;  prices,  that  is  to  say,  rose  because  the  value  of 
money  fell.  It  was  the  cheaper  metal  which  was  added  to  the  currency, 
and  therefore  additions  made  to  the  circulating  medium  were  rather 
additions  of  quantity  than  of  value,  and  the  real  was  much  less  than 
the  apparent  increment  to  the  circulating  medium. 

An  increase  in  price  is  only  an  increase  in  profit  when  taken  in  the 
money  which  is  rising  in  value;  and,  when  two  kinds  of  money  are  cir- 
culating with  their  rate  of  interchange  fixed  by  their  commercial 
equivalence,  gains  made  either  in  teims  of  one  or  of  the  other  are 
equally  profits.  Thus  the  primary  qualities  of  good  money — stability 
as  a  measure  of,  and  certainty  as  an  indicator  of  value,  are  obtained 
more  effectively  under  this  plan  than  under  any  other.  Although  such 
a  system  is  opposed  to  the  monetary  usages  of  Western  nations,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  dealing  with  India,  whose  people,  in 
common  with  all  Oriental  nations,  know  no  other  for  keeping  two  kinds 
of  money  in  use  together;  and  that  the  country  is  so  habituated  to  it 
by  the  force  of  immemorial  custom,  that,  if  it  is  to  obtain  that  supply 
of  money  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  natural  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  every  kind  of  industry,  there  is  no  other  form  of  dual  cur- 
rency which  has  the  least  probability  of  being  generally  understood 
and  accepted.  And  this  is  an  antecedent  condition  of  success  in  any 
scheme  of  currency  reform  in  India,  for  we  can  do  nothing  effectual  in 
this  direction  unless  we  carry  the  people  with  us. 

The  foreign  exchanges  with  gold-using  countries  being  (as  already 
stated)  in  terms  of  gold,  variations  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  wiU  not 
affect  them  at  all.  As  for  the  internal  trade  and  production  of  the 
country,  which  will  continue  to  be  carried  on  with  silver  money  as  it  is 
now,  and  the  foreign  exchanges  with  silver-using  countries,  they  will 
remain  on  their  present  footing.  In  the  case  of  produce  raised  for  the 
export  market  and  sold  for  gold,  the  amount  of  silver  money  which  may 
hiive  been  expended  on  it  will  be  taken  into  account  in  the  gold  price. 
Silver  money  will  in  this  case  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  materials  ot 
manufacture.  If  a  weaver  has  to  spend  21,  worth  of  silver  money  in 
buying  yarn  to  make  into  cloth,  or  an  indigo  planter  to  spend  10^0002. 
worth  of  silver  money  in  buying  plant  and  paying  coolies  for  beatmg  it 
in  his  vatB  and  so  forth,  each  will  reckon  that  value,  irrespective  of  the 
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tale  of  rupees,  as  21,  or  10,000^.,  which  he  has  to  recover  in  the  price  of 
the  mannfactured  article.  The  variatioTis  in  the  tale  of  rupees  so  applied 
will  affect  each  manutacturer  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as,  and  to  no 
greater  extent  than,  variations  in  the  price  of  yarn  or  of  hundreds  of 
bundles  of  indigo  plant,  or  in  the  wages  of  cooly  labour,  affect  each  of 
of  them  at  present. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  act  in  restraint  of  industry  and  trade,  and 
therefore  hinder  the  material  progress  of  the  people,  the  insufficiency 
of  current  money  in  India  is  perhaps  the  greatest.  I  computed  the 
circulation  of  metallic  money  to  amount  to  nearly  2,900  millions  of 
rupees  in  the  year  1890,  which  would  allow  14J  rupees  per  head  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  British  India,  and  this  i>roportion  will  not  be  found,  I  believe, 
to  have  altered  materially  since  then.  It  is,  as  is  evident  from  the 
economic  condition  of  the  country,  very  insufQcient.  From  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people,  and  the  rudimentary  methods  of  production 
which  prevail  in  India,  additions  can  only  be  made,  under  the  most 
favourable  view  of  the  case,  but  slowly,  to  the  coin  in  circulation, 
which  is  replenished  in  correspondence  with  such  increase  as  may  take 
place  in  the  commodities  brought  into  the  markets  for  sale.  Many 
years  must  therefore  pass,  before  the  country  is  provided  with  any- 
thing like  the  amount  of  current  money  which  in  Europe  or  America 
is  found  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  prices  at  the  level  we 
have  long  been  accustomed  to.  I  contend  that  the  use  of  both  kinde 
of  money  on  the  plan  proposed  is  that  which  will  hasten  this  desirable 
consummation  more  quickly  than  under  any  other  competing  scheme, 
because  it  secures  the  pricing  of  goods  at  their  exact  commercial 
equivalent  in  gold  and  silver  indifferently,  and  thereby  secures  t« 
traders  the  best  returns  obtainable  and  with  the  least  risk  of  miscal- 
culation, than  which  there  exists  no  greater  incentive  to  industry  or 
more  certain  means  of  attracting  capital  to  investment. 

Snch  a  system  places  no  limitation  on  the  supply  of  money,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  relieves  the  dearth  of  coin,  and  mitigates  the  evil  effect  of 
low  prices;  it  tends  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  and  reduces  the  in- 
debtedness, which,  among  the  agricultural  classes,  is  widely  prevalent, 
and  this  makes  the  land  revenue  more  secure  by  facilitating  its  coUec- 
tion.  It  promotes  a  general  diffusion  of  wealth  by  making  all  the 
money-metal  scattered  throughout  the  land,  in  the  xKMSsession  of  hmn- 
dreds  of  millions  of  people,  available  as  money;  while  the  concentration 
of  the  money  supply  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  limited  number, 
which  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  its  being  inadequate  in  amount, 
puts  the  working  class  at  an  enormous  disadvantage  to  the  capitalist 
and  the  middleman.  It  is  the  prevalence  of  such  a  partial  distribution 
of  money  in  India  which  depresses  prices  and  reduces  the  valae  of 
labour  and  all  that  labour  produces,  and  sustains  the  competition  of 
Indian  with  English  produce  both  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  markets. 
As  prices  depend  on  the  relation  existing  between  the  supply  of  money 
and  the  mass  of  the  commodities  in  exchange,  and  as  no  money  under 
this  system  can  get  into  circulation,  except  at  its  commercial  equiva- 
lence in  goods,  a  convenient  abundance  of  money,  rising  prices,  and 
higher  values,  wDl  go  together.  A  reform  therefore  in  the  currency 
system  of  the  country,  which  tends  to  raise  values  by  promoting  a  sure 
and  gradual  increase  in  the  capital  fand  available  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, can  not  but  prove  to  be  an  unqualified  benefit  to  tbe  whole  com- 
mtuiity* 
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FlNA^XIAL. 

The  proposed  system  provides  for  a  gradual  alteration  of  the  stand- 
ard with  the  least  change  of  usage  or  dislocation  of  business,  and 
secures,  as  a  standard,  a  vast  currency  of  both  metals^  which,  being 
interchangeable  at  market  values,  is  practically  homogen6ous,and  there- 
fore possesses,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  same  kind  of  efficiency  as  a 
currency  composed  of  one  metal  only.  An  increase  in  the  currency  is 
obtained  bv  the  voluntary  contributions  of  those  who  find  their  profit  in 
supplying  bullion  for  coinage,  and  a  gold  currency  is  thus  established 
witliout  the  taxpayer  being  put  to  any  cost  in  the  matter  at  all.  Such 
a  currency  leaves  contracts  wholly  unaffected  by  any  causes  connected 
with  the  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals.  Its  constitution  pro- 
tects it  from  variations  in  value  by  rapid  appreciation  or  depreciation, 
because  its  greatest  increase  or  decrease  in  the  course  of  any  consider- 
able time  can  bear  but  an  insignificant  proportion  either  to  its  whole 
volume  or  to  the  mass  of  commodities  in  commerce.  It  possesses  a 
metallic  parity  of  value  with  the  currencies  of  all  gold-using  countries 
on  tlie  one  hand  and  of  all  silver-using  countries  on  the  other;  and,  be- 
cause in  international  trade  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  metallic  prices  of  things,  and  they  exchange  on  that 
basis,  it  operates  to  keep  fiuctuations  in  the  foreign  exchanges  within 
the  narrowest  limits,  and  greatly  reduces  their  frequency. 

It  will  tend  to  reduce  the  imports  of  gold  into  India  by  giving 
steadiness  to  the  point  of  equilibrium  for  the  values  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  so  make  it  of  little  or  no  profit  to  import  gold  in  preference 
to  silver,  apart  from  the  coinage  demand,  which  will  itself  be  met  from 
gold  now  stored  in  the  country.  These  importations  during  the  last  20 
years  have  averaged  over  2,790,000/.  a  year  in  value. 

India<,  being  included  in  the  comity  of  gc^d-using  nations,  will  return 
to  the  West  any  supplies  of  gold  she  may  draw  therefrom  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade;  and  the  gold  store  of  India,  to  any  extent  to  which  it 
may  be  used  as  money  ,^  will  become  incorporated  in  the  gold  supply  of  the 
world,  and  constitute  an  increase  to  the  gold  resources  of  Western 
nations,  upon  which  the  Indian  demand  now  tbrms  a  continuous  and 
irreversible  drahi. 

The  encouragement  which  this  plan  gives  to  the  circulation  of  either 
kind  of  money,  indifferently,  avoids  one  of  the  principal  defects  of  bi- 
metallism. By  securing  a  correspondence  between  the  currency  value 
and  the  commercial  value  of  both,  neither  becomes  undervalued  in  the 
exchange,  and  no  necessity  arises  for  taking  the  cheaper  metal  into  use 
and  discarding  tiie  dearer.  It  was  this  peculiarity  of  the  system  which 
involved  the  more  or  less  limited  employment  of  one  kind  of  money 
without  the  value  of  the  other  being  raised  in  the  exchange  with  goods, 
and  this  amounted  to  a  virtual  restriction  of  the  volume  of  metallic 
c^itaJ  applied  to  trade. 

The  extended  use  it  will  give  to  the  11,  sterling  of  the  realm  in  a 
commerce  extending  through  half  the  globe,  from  Great  Britain  to  her 
aiitix)odes9  wUI  promote  its  use  as  an  international  unit  of  value.  At 
the  same  time  the  Indian  currency  of  both  metals  will  serve  as  an 
equilibrating  n^Mchine  for  certifying  the  exact  weight  of  equivalent 
values  of  gold  and  silver,  by  a  multitude  of  transactions  taking  place 
every  day  at  a  close  adherence  to  bullion  values.  la  this  way  it  will 
serve  as  a  powearfrQ  moderating  force  over  the  course  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes throughout  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  and  doubtless  exercise  a 
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Bimilar  inflnence  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  which  our  commerce 
may  be  carried. 

It  gives  the  state  a  means  of  raising  a  gold  revenue  tentativdy  and 
moderate  in  its  amount  as  a  commencement.  Taxes  levied  in  gold  are 
a  lighter  burden  than  when  raised  in  silver,  because,  when  gold  is  risiug 
in  value  the  taxpayer  parts  with  less  and  less  of  the  produce  of  his 
industry  in  order  to  pay  the  same  sum  of  money.  For  this  reason  it 
may  be  possible  in  the  future  to  extend  it  to  the  limits  of  the  adminis- 
trative requirement  for  gold,  with  an  a<itual  diminution  of  the  present 
impost,  value  for  value.  When  the  finances  of  India  cease  to  rest  on 
silver  and  are  laid  on  a  foundation  of  gold,  her  credit  abroad  will  be 
even  more  secure  than  it  is  now,  and  the  serious  risks  which  the 
country  at  present  runs  from  the  depreciation  abroad  of  her  silver 
money,  and  which  may  any  day  land  it  in  disaster,  will  be  finally 
avert«a. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  ^^Uowed  to  remark  that  the  system  which  I 
have  thus  described  (summarily  and  with  many  omissions)  can,  if 
adopted  in  India,  be  followed  by  no  results  or  consequences  in  them- 
selves undesirable.  It  creates  a  gold  circulation  (which  those  who  dis- 
like it  can  leave  alone)  concurrent  with  that  of  silver  money,  withont 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  latter  as  legal  tender,  or  placing  any  re- 
striction on  the  coinage  of  rupees;  while  the  principle  of  the  exchange 
is  that  to  which  the  people  of  India  are  habituated,  and  which  a  pre- 
scription of  centuries  recommends  to  their  use.  I  submit,  with  much 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  favour  other  schemes  of  this  kind, 
that,  if  it  is  proposed  to  make  trial  in  India  of  any  plan  which  is  in- 
tended to  act  on  the  foreign  exchanges  by  cutting  off  from  the  country 
its  natural  and  indispensable  supply  of  money,  then  any  limitation  on 
the  coinage  and  circulation  of  full  value  money  will,  for  every  one  of 
the  advantages  which  I  have  pointed  out,  create  a  specific  countervail- 
ing evil  in  its  place,  and  inflict  upon  India  all  the  results  of  an  arti- 
ficially appreciated  currency,  which  in  this  country  and  at  this  moment 
we  suffer  from,  and  regard  as  a  great  public  misfortune,  but  from  which 
we  are  nevertheless  completely  at  a  loss  to  find  any  means  of  extrica- 
tion. 

OliARMONT  DANEBLL. 

Deoembbb  30, 1892. 


Ee/erenc€8  to  the  <<  Industrial  Competition  of  Asia^^  in  which  the  argu 
Taenia  for  the  foregoing  proposals  and  some  other  points  are  stated  a< 
length. 

Alteration  in  rate  of  conversion  will  seldom  occur,  pp.  296  to  305. 
Attraction  ot  silver  to  India  arising  trom  use  of  gold  money,  p.  %7. 
Bills,  case  of,  drawn  in  gold  against  silver,  p.  361. 
Double  accounts,  banking,  p.  353. 

Disuse  of  gold,  present  effect  of,  on  trade  competition  between  India 
and  England,  pp.  388  to  392. 
Exchange,  Indian,  a  guide  for  foreign  exchanges,  p.  325. 
Exchange,  at  market  rates,  illustration  in  practice,  p.  361. 
Exchange,  at  market  rates,  familiar  to  Orientals,  pp.  339  to  34B 
Exchange,  at  market  rates,  reduces  fluctuations,  pp.  312-^13. 
Gold  metal  for  coinage  provided  by  India,  p.  282. 
Gold,  "  corner"  in  supply  of,  can  not  be  contrived,  p.  353. 
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Gold  money  as  legal  tender,  p.  328. 

Gk>ld  money  would  pass  to  and  fro  between  India  and  England,  pp. 
355  to  357. 

Gold  money  of  India  available  tor  English  money  market,  pp.  283  to 
285. 

Gold  treasure  in  India,  amount  of,  pp.  248-249. 

Hoarding  of  silver,  unimportant,  in  amount,  pp.  317  to  319. 

Hoarding  of  gold  would  not  interfere  with  currency  uses,  pp.  316  to 
320,  378. 

Plan  for  circulating  gold  money  in  India,  pp.  296  to  305. 

Purchase  of  goods  m  India  with  gold  money,  effect  of^  on  trade,  pp. 
323  and  333.  ^ 

Revenue  in  gold  money,  pp.  363  to  366. 

Revenue  in  gold  preferable  to  silver,  pp.  367  to  370. 

Silver  money  in  India,  stock  oi,  pp.  258  and  259. 

Silver  currency,  inadequacy  of,  pp.  285  to  287. 

Silver  monometallism  a  restraint  on  industry,  pp.  288  to  291. 

Silver,  limitation  on  coinage  of,  its  evil  effects,  p.  293. 

Substitution  of  gold  for  silver  revenue,  p.  371. 

Summary  of  results  of  scheme,  pp.  376  to  383. 

Use  of  gold  money  will  stimulate  use  of  silver  money,  p.  308. 

Use  of  gold  money  popular  in  India.  Predilection  of  people  for  gold 
money,  pp.  266  to  277,  358  to  376. 


Note  on  ike  effects  of  a  limitation  on  the  supply  of  silver  money  in  Jndjo, 

hy  Clarmont  Daniellj  jB.  0.  8.^  retired. 

The  Indian  Onrrency  Association  propose  that,  in  India,  an  artificial 
value  should  be  given  to  the  silver  money  of  the  country  in  excess  of 
its  market  value  by  a  hmitation  on  the  supply,  in  order  that  thereby 
the  growing  divergence  of  value  between  rupees  and  sovereigns  may 
be  arrested.  They,  no  doubt,  justilv  this  course  to  themselves,  in  the 
belief  that  the  enhanced  value  which  the  rupee  is  thus  to  acquire  wiU 
become  its  market  value.  This  assumption,  however,  ignores  certain 
elementary  foots  which  have  an  important  practical  bearing  on  the  re- 
sults of  such  an  experiment. 

All  exchanges  of  money  as  between  nations  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
metallic  equivalents,  and — ^temporary  oscillations  apart — at  values  regu- 
lated by  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  of  the  same  quality  in  the  dif- 
ferent coins  under  exchange  with  one  another,  and  in  the  exchange  of 
silver  coins  for  gold  coins  by  their  metallic  equivalence  of  value  as 
ascertained  in  the  open  market.  This  circumstance  would  prevent  the 
desired  convergence  of  value  between  the  over- valued  silver  money  of 
India  and  the  gold  money  of  England.  The  currency  valuation  of  the 
rupee  and  its  market  value  would  not  go  .together.  Also,  it  is  the  case 
that  trade  consists  in  the  exchange  of  goods  for  one  another,  and  that 
these  exchanges  are  made  at  equivalent  values,  which  values  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  money — commonly  called  price.  Price  depends 
upon  value,  not  value  upon  price;  therefore,  no  depreciation  of  price 
which  is  artificially  contrived  can  lower  the  value  of  anything,  and  no 
inflation  of  prices  can  bestow  a  higher  value  on  commodities.  That 
remains  just  what  it  would  have  been  if  no  manipulation  of  prices  had 
been  attempted. 
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Good  money,  that  is  to  say,  fiill  value  money  in  unrestricted  supply, 
has  an  intrinsic  value  of  its  own,  arising  out  of  the  same  causes  which 
give  value  to  goods.  The  relation  of  value  between  two  kinds  of 
money  when  used  for  pricing  goods  is  settled  by  the  quantities  of  either 
which  avail  to  purchase  the  same  article  in  the  same  market,  because 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another. 
Prices  in  terms  of  gold  and  silver  money  only  corre8i)ond  with  the 
values  of  goods  when  ascertained  in  this  manner  in  markets  free  and 
open,  both  to  the  unrestricted  sale  of  commodities  and  the  unrestricted 
circulation  of  money.  From  this  it  follows  that  any  given  sum  of  money 
becomes  an  equivalent  in  the  exchange  with  any  particular  quantity  of 
any  kind  of  goods.  It  is  also  a  standard  for  measuring  their  value,  for 
reasons  connected  with  a  supply  provided  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  public  who  make  use  of  the  currency.  They  will  certainly 
not  put  their  gold  and  silver  into  circulation  at  less  than  its  commercial 
value,  and  the  mass  of  money  so  constituted  becomes,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  best  machinery  for  measuring  the  relative  values  ot 
goods  in  one  another,  that  is  to  say,  the  best  available  standard.  When, 
however,  money  comes  under  the  influence  of  legal  or  other  arbitrary 
conditions,  directed  to  enhance  its  value  by  making  it  more  scarce  than 
it  otherwise  would  be,  the  equivalence  of  value  between  money  and 
goods  is  disturbed,  and  price  in  the  regulated  currency  ceases  to  be  a 
true  expression  of  value.  In  a  trade  between  a  silver-using  and  a  gold- 
using  country  served  by  a  currency  thus  "managed,"  merchandise 
would  be  exchanged  through  two  intermediaries;  one,  the  rupee,  arti- 
ficially valued,  would  hold  one  kind  of  relation  of  value  to  commerce, 
and  the  other,  the  sovereign,  commercially  valued,  quite  another.  As 
the  values  of  the  two  kinds  of  money  would  no  longer  rest  npon  their 
ascertained  value  in  the  same  kind  of  goods,  but  partly  upon  that  and 
partJy  upon  the  legal  or  arbitrary  valuation,  they  could  not  exchange 
into  one  another  at  their  metalUc,  which  is  their  commercial,  equiva- 
lence. At  present  the  money  of  India  and  the  money  of  England,  al- 
though they  have  no  common  metallic  basis,  have  a  common  commer- 
cial basis,  in  virtue  of  which  gold  serves  as  the  standard  for  goods  and 
for  silver  alike.  Even  this,  under  the  plan  of  the  Indian  Currency  As- 
sociation, would  be  lost;  and  a  Stale  valuation  of  the  kind  proposed, 
so  far  from  improving  the  rate  of  exchange,  would  make  it  more  irreg- 
ular than  ever,  because  it  would  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  actual  value  of  the  money  concerned,  as  reckoned  at  the  market 

One  among  those  merchants  and  planters  in  Bengal  who  object-s  to  any 
limitation  being  put  upon  the  coinage  of  rupees  is  quoted  by  the  Cal- 
cutta correspondent  of  the  "  Times''  (J^**^  December,  1892)  as  express- 
ing himself  to  the  following  effect:  '<  That  the  rupee  affords  at  present 
a  stable  currency  in  respect  of  the  internal  requirements  of  the  country, 
and  that  artificial  devices  for  increasing  its  stability  as  a  medium  for  ex* 
ternal  liabUities  will  shake  its  stability  as  a  medium  for  internal  obliga- 
tions and  for  internal  production  and  commerce."  Than  this  conclusion 
none  could  be  more  true,  for  that  which  is  radicaUy  vicious  &t>m  the 
point  of  view  of  the  foreign  exchanges  must  be  eqoaUy  so  from  that  of 
the  native  industries. 

The  Indian  Currency  Association  proposes,  in  effcH3t,  to  put  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  in  the  position  of  a  monopolist,  and  urges  it  to  deal 
with  the  currency  as  the  monopolist  deals  with  the  article  he  offers  for 
sale,  when  he  destroys  a  large  part  of  it  in  order  to  enchance  the  value 
of  the  remainder.  The  Gtovemment  having  at  its  command  an  annual 
supply  of  silver  to  the  value  of  about  7,000,000{.  sterling  for  coinage,  in 
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the  coTitributions  to  tbe  currency  wMcli  the  Indian  public  are  accns- 
toined  to  make,  is  urged  to  dispense  with  a  portion  of  thi«  supply,  by 
putting  a  limit  on  the  coinage  of  rupees,  below  that  which  experience 
has  proved  the  commerce  of  the  country  to  require.  As  it  is  intended 
that  the  silver  metal  thus  discarded  from  use  as  money  should  become 
comparatively  valueless  to  its  owners  (for  it  is  only  on  tills  hypothesis 
that  the  portion  coming  under  coinage  would  obtain  the  desired  appre- 
ciation of  value),  the  course  of  action  thus  recommended  to  Oovemment 
goes  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  the  money 
supply  of  the  country — and  this,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  which,  having  regard  to  it49  commercial  importance^ 
is  so  insufficiently  supplied  with  money  as  India. 

But  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  the  Government  becoming  really  and 
practically  a  monopolist  of  coin  that  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  en- 
hance its  value  aiiiflGially  in  the  manner  proposed.  Unless  it  acquired 
complete  control  over  all  the  money  in  circulation,  it  is  evident  that  its 
monopoly  would  break  down.  The  issue  of  money  from  the  mints  in 
India  having  been  reduced  in  quantity,  there  would  still  remain  the 
outside  market  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  a  valuation  of  silver  which,  as 
will  be  shown,  would  be  wholly  beyond  the  influence  of  the  rupee  cur- 
rency. Such  a  monopoly  of  the  coin  supply  would  be  inMnged  in  many 
ways.  An  irresistible  temptation  (as  bas  been  often  observed)  would 
be  held  out  to  coiners  of  illicit  money  to  manufacture  abroad  and  im- 
port into  India  imitation  rupees  of  perfectly  good  standard  and  fiill 
value,  and  it  would  not  be  i)08sible  to  prevent  their  circulation  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 

There  are  also  in  India  several  semi-index>endent  native  states  who 
coin  their  own  gold  and  silver  money.  These  coins  circulate  not  only 
within  but  without  the  borders  of  these  states — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the 
British  districts — at  their  bullion  or  market  values.  The  supplies  of 
such  coins  would  necessarily  be  largely  increased  in  the  expectation 
that  they  would  share  in  the  artiflcisd  enhancement  which  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  authorised  money  is  assumed  to  have  received; 
and  because,  the  volume  of  money  in  circulation  in  British  India  being 
even  under  existing  arrangements  far  too  small  for  its  commerce,  any 
amount  of  coin  within  the  capacity  of  the  native  states  to  issue  would 
be  eagerly  taken  up  in  order  to  All  the  vacuum  in  the  circulation  occa- 
sioned  by  the  reduced  coinages  of  the  British  mints. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  latter  supply  of  substituted  coins,  imitations 
of  them  of  full  weight  and  value  would  be  provided  by  the  million  by 
coiners  in  India  itself.  Such  coins  could  be  fabricated  with  the  great- 
est ease  and  with  the  rudest  implements,  for  the  originals  are  at  best 
very  roughly  made,  and  therefore  easily  imitated,  at  a  cost  probably 
not  exceeding  a  penny  an  ounce.  This  would  make  the  business  a  very 
profltable  one.  It  is  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  illegal  to  make 
imitations  of  coins  which  are  not  issued  from  the  mints  of  the  Indian 
Government^  and  if  it  were  made  illegal  the  proscription  could  be  easily 
evaded,  for  imitations  of  t^e  obsolete  coins  of  extinct  dynasties  which 
have  in  the  market  a  recognised  value  would,  if  intrinsically  of  equal 
value,  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  money.  Such  imitations  of  ancient 
gold  coins  are  to  be  met  with  in  India,  fabricated  to  meet  a  demand  for 
gold  in  a  convenient  form.  So  it  would  be  with  these  spurious  silver 
coin&* 

Here  we  have  three  kinds  of  good  full  value  rupees,  which  if  the 
British  currency  were  raised  only  10  per  cent  above  its  metallic  value, 
would  be  supplied  at  a  considerable  profit  and  with  little  or  no  ri«k  <st 
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legal  penalties.  With  three  or  four  silver  currencies  in  circulation,  of 
which  one,  and  that  the  least  in  favour,  would  be  by  law  rated  above 
its  value,  two'prices  for  goods  in  the  markets  would  come  into  existence; 
and  the  illicit  coin  would  be  everywhere  more  acceptable,  and  therefore 
increase  in  circulation,  because  a  heavier  weight  of  metal  (than  would 
be  the  case  in  the  authorised  coin)  would  be  given  for  any  particular 
quantity  of  goods.  So  far  as  they  were  used  for  the  daily  petty  trade 
of  the  bazaars,  their  circulation  would  be  fatal  to  that  elevation  of  value 
which  the  Indian  Gurrency  Association  hope  to  bestow  on  the  rupee  of 
the  future,  and  the  influence  of  the  currency  on  the  regulation  of  values 
would  be  nowhere. 

Little  able  as  the  government  would  be  to  secure  a  monopoly  value 
to  its  own  coin,  it  would  be  stiU  less  able  to  raise  the  value  of  silver  in 
the  outside  market.  Who,  for  instance,  having  gold  money  in  England 
and  offering  it  for  sale  in  India  by  means  of  a  draft  on  this  country, 
would  sell  it  for  a  farthing  in  the  rupee  below  its  market  value  in  silver 
as  quoted  in  Europe  Y  The  argument  that  such  persons  require  rupees 
in  India  for  the  purposes  of  their  business,  and  therefore  must  buy  the 
government  coin  or  go  without  money  altogether,  assumes  that  gold 
thus  held  in  England  cannot  by  indirect  means  be  used  as  money  in 
India.  It  could  be  transported  to  India,  and  go  to  increase  the  drain 
of  gold  which  India  makes  on  the  gold  stocks  of  the  western  world  to 
a  still  greater  extent  than  at  present.  In  India  this  gold  bullion  would 
be  used,  as  it  is  now  to  some  extent,  as  a  reserve  against  which  private 
documentary  money  would  be  supplied  to  trade;  or,  with  it,  silver  bars 
would  be  bought  and  exported  for  a  similar  purpose  or  for  manufacture 
into  spurious  coin.  It  is  no  improbable  conjecture  that  the  mercantile 
classes,  apprehensive  of  loss  from  trading  with  these  competing  silver 
currencies,  would  set  up  a  system  of  their  own,  based  on  gold  and 
silver  bullion  exchanging  by  the  transfer  of  warrants,  or  in  some  such 
way,  at  market  values,  alongside  of  the  state  currency.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  profitable  and  by  no  means  difficult  to  do  so,  as  the  people  of 
India  recognise  no  other  method  for  the  exchange  of  gold  and  silver 
money,  but  by  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  open  market.  But,  short  of 
this,  gold  money  such  as  sovereigns,  the  value  of  which  is  recognised 
and  quoted  every  morning  in  the  daily  papers,  would,  in  the  state  of 
confusion  into  which  the  currency  would  be  thrown,  be  taken  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  kind  of  money  in  the  payment  of  debt,  and  thus  be- 
come the  basis  upon  which  much  of  the  internal  and  all  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  would  be  conducted. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  forecast  of  all  the  effects  on  the  trade  and 
finances  of  India  which  an  abandonment  of  silver  at  its  natural,  for 
silver  at  an  artificial,  valuation  as  the  standard  money  of  the  country 
may  produce.  In  any  view  of  the  case,  the  limitation  of  the  coinage  of 
silver  money  in  India  will  have  no  influence  on  the  outside  market,  and 
will  fail  to  raise  the  value  of  silver  bullion  as  little  as  that  of  silver  coin, 
and  the  intended  action  of  the  Indian  currency  on  the  foreign  exchanges 
will  prove  abortive.  At  present  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  makes 
no  attempt  to  "rig"  the  market,  but  takes  the  best  gold  price  he  can 
get  in  England  for  the  rupees  he  has  to  sell  in  India.  It  is,  however, 
part  of  the  proposal  that  comes  from  India  that  he  should  use  the 
machinery  of  "  council  bills  ^  for  improving  the  exchanges.  That,  in 
order  to  enforce  the  artificial  valuation  of  the  rupee  in  India,  some 
gambling  of  this  kind  in  the  exchanges  would  become  necessary,  ap- 
pears evident  from  what  a  writer  in  the  "Fortnightly  Review'* for 
Janaary  last  says  on  this  subject:  "  The  exchange  operations  of  the 
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Indian  government  wonld,"  he  says,  "require  close  study.  If  the 
Indian  liar  vests  were  deficient,  and  those  of  America  abundant,  the 
price  of  council  drafts  would  require  to  be  reduced,  notwithstanding 
pressure  from  Lancashire.  The  export  trades  would  also,"  in  his  opin- 
ion, "  require  to  be  closely  watched,  for,  if  the  exchanges  were  raised 
too  rai)idly  and  considerably,  exports  would  be  checked  and  the  flow  of 
silver  to  the  east  arrested.  The  government  of  India  should  also  buy 
silver  liberally,  and  coin  it  whenever  the  Indian  bank  rates  denoted  a 
money  stringency.  Again,  if  the  bullion  price  of  silver  advances,  so 
that  silver  and  the  rupee  go  up  together,  and  if  the  export  trade  of 
India  shows  no  diminution,  gold  prices  in  London  having  risen,  then 
the  experiment  will  have  succeeded;  if,  however,  silver  falls  while  the 
rupee  advances,  then  the  Indian  mints  should  be  promptly  opened 
again,  or  the  revenue  from  the  opium  sales  to  China  may  suffer,  and 
England's  exchanges  with  China,  Persia,  Chili,  and  perhaps  Bussia, 
may  suffer; "  and  a  good  deal  more  to  the  same  effect.  This,  however, 
is  a  kind  of  business  which  no  secretary  of  state  and  no  Viceroy  in 
India  is  ever  likely  to  undertake,  and  that  it  can  be  thought  even  re- 
motely necessary  is  sufiScient  to  condemn  the  whole  scheme. 

The  treasure  which  now  goes  to  India  every  year,  or  rather  has  on 
the  average  gone  there  during  the  last  20  years,  is,  gold  and  silver 
taken  together,  valued  at  present  prices,  worth  within  a  few  pounds  of 
9|{.  millions  sterling.  Of  this,  silver  constitutes  a  value  in  rupees  of 
nearly  72^  millions  (Es.),  almost  all  of  which  is  destined  for  coinage  into 
money.  The  commercial  dealings  of  India  with  England  are  such  that 
this  9|Z.  millions  of  treasure  must  be  taken  to  be  payment  of  goods  sup- 
plied to  foreign  countries  by  India  through  her  external  trade.  There 
is  little  or  nothing  else  on  account  of  which  India  has  to  receive  pay- 
ment from  abroad.  When  the  silver  portion  of  this  annual  importation 
of  treasure  can  no  longer  be  used  freely  and  fully  as  money,  how  will 
the  balance  of  debt  due  India  be  paid  Y  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  the  Government  of  India  could  succeed  in  suppressing 
every  form  of  money  except  that  supplied  by  its  own  mints,  this  annual 
importation  of  silver  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  business  which, 
during  20  years,  it  has  sustained  must  be  carried  through  with  a  con- 
tracted circulation.  In  such  an  event  prices  would  fall,  the  exchanges 
of  commerce  from  dearth  of  money  would  correspondingly  diminish, 
which  in  itself  would  be  a  serious  restraint  on  trade. 

At  the  same  time  falling  prices  would  discourage  production,  and 
tend  to  reduce  wages  and  throw  men  and  women  out  of  work  by  the 
million.  Capital  would  be  driven  from  India  instead  of  being  attracted 
to  the  country  as  it  should  be,  and  the- rate  of  interest  and  discount 
would  rise.  As  the  produce  of  every  kind  of  labour,  handicraft,  man- 
ufacture, or  goods  in  trade  would  command  less  money  than  before, 
debtors  would  find  greater  difficulty  than  they  do  now  in  discharging 
their  liabilities,  and  this  condition  would  affect  tor  the  worse  the  finan- 
cial position  of  Government  no  less  than  the  pockets  of  its  subjects. 
The  revenue  would,  for  the  same  reason,  be  collected  with  difficulty, 
and  deficits  would  become  every  year  a  more  prominent  feature  in  the 
budget  of  the  Indian  exchequer.  The  taxation  which  has  become 
necessary  to  meet  the  '<  loss  by  exchange"  on  the  home  charges,  if  ap- 
parently less  in  amount,  would  be  no  lighter  burden  on  the  country,  for 
the  taxpayer,  in  order  to  pay  a  slightly  lower  tax,  would  be  compelled 
to  part  with  as  much  of  the  produce  of  his  industry  as  was  used  to  be 
taken  from  him  when  higher  prices  prevailed.  If  the  100  millions  of 
rupees  which  are  now  raised  by  taxes  to  meet  the  ^*  loss  by  exchan^<^'' 
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were  reduced  to  90  or  to  80  milliims,  not  au  anna  of  the  difference  would 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  producing  cla^sses.  Government  might  ap- 
pear to  be  paying  less  tor  the  gold  it  might  juy  in  England,  but  the 
real  purcliaser,  i.  «.,  the  Indian  taxpayer,  ryot,  mauufactorer,  or  mer- 
chant, would  contribute  just  as  much  as  before,  in  meal  or  in  malt  the 
market  equivalent  of  the  gold  in  silver  rupees,  which  India  buys  in 
England,  must  be  paid  in  full.  2fo  possible  manipulation  of  the  cor- 
reucy  can  turn  the  flank  of  this  difficulty  or  drive  it  off  the  field. 

Whatever  course  may  be  taken  to  enforce  an  artificial  valuation  of 
the  rupee  currency,  it  will  prove  to  be  nothing  short  of  a  continual 
tampering  with  the  standard  money  of  the  country,  that  by  which  tiie 
proceeds  of  the  industry  of  230  millions  of  people  are  priced.  It  will 
be  opposed  to  the  interests,  the  convenience,  and  the  well-being  of 
every  class.  All  men  ^an  adapt  their  bargains  to  the  rise  and  fi^l  of 
rupee  prices,  which,  if  left  alone,  are  at  least  regulated  by  conditions 
connected  with  their  own  daily  labour  and  daily  wants.  At  present 
these  varia4;iQU0  are  «o  gradual  and  so  slight  that  they  distress  ao  one; 
but  for  the  Government  to  undertake  to  adapt  the  standard  to  varia- 
tions in  its  own  value  against  anoUier  metal,  by  alternately  lengthen- 
ing and  shortening  it,  would  derange  every  relation  existing  between 
money  and  tiie  daUy  Ufie  of  the  whSe  conununity.  Such  a  aeheme  is 
fore-doomed  to  failure.  "So  government,  especially  one  so  sitoated  as 
that  of  the  English  in  India,  could  afford  to  enter  on  a  ccmteat  of  tiiis 
kind  with  the  whole  population  of  the  oonutry.  So  for  as  it  might  be 
attempted  and  persevered  in,  it  would  result  in  widespread  coidusioii 
and  fiioancial  disaster. 


OUBBENOY  OF  EnDIA. 

Letter  firam  <&6  Rev.  J.  P.  F.  lyEremoTy  D.  2>.,  forwierly  Bonum  CaihoUe 
ehapiain  in  Indidj  to  the  lord  president  and  ike  m^en&ere  of  ike  royel 
eommieeion  on  Indikm  currency ^  London. 

Mt  JjORD  and  Gbiytlbmbn  :  The  aetaal  eurreney  of  India  (rupee, 
half,  quarter,  one-«ighth  rupee:  half-Manila,  pice  and  pie)  com^tely 
meet  all  the  wants  of  India  tor  aaily  use  asid  internal  tirade.  For  In- 
dian currency,  notes  and  rupees  are  high  enough  for  tarade  and  for  the 
rich,  while  the  pie  and  piee  are  small  enough  for  the  krw  prices  of  hy- 
ing and  the  frugal  wants  of  the  masses.  Both  silv^  aad  bronze  are 
plentifully  supplied  for  the  nieeds  of  oireniation.  Cowries,  ti^ough  still 
in  use,  are  st^uiily  dying  out  of  the  active  circulation ;  India  is  very 
conservative. 

India  needs,  therefore,  no  change  in  her  currency,  except  perhaps  on 
two  trifling  points:  (1)  A  silver  coin  of  two  rnpees,  equivalent  to  the 
English  double  florin,  to  be,  in  frugal  India,  what  the  half-sovoreign  is 
in  England — ^the  small  coin  of  the  rich  and  the  big  coin  of  the  poor; 
and  (2)  a  bronze  auna  piece;  for,  as  yet,  the  anna  is  a  mere  name  with- 
out a  corresponding  coin. 

A  change,  however,  in  the  currency  is  absolutely  needed  to  enable 
India  to  hold  her  own  in  trading  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  I  take 
it  that  the  Indian  Currency  Commission  has  be^i  appointed  to  report 
what  change  is  necessary  and  practicable  in  the  interest  of  the  trade 
Cf(  India  cousidjered  sa  the  output  of  the  entire  nation. 
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Tliis  is  a  matter  above  and  beyond  all  qaestions  affecting  special  classes, 
t.  e.j  losses  incurred  in  exchange  by  Government  officials,  by  European 
merchants  and  residents,  and  even  by  native  merchants  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade.  IN'ot  only  are  these  losses  small  to  the  individuals  as  com- 
pared witli  the  loss  by  the  State,  but  we  must  also  remember  that  they 
themselves,  by  their  vast  transfers,  partly  create  the  very  evil  of  which 
they  complain  and  that  they  actually  reap  much  profit  even  where  they 
incur  loss.  The  real  point  for  the  commission  is  how  to  deal  justly 
with  India  as  a  nation ;  to  protect  the  trade  of  India  against  outside 
interference;  to  give  her  a  currency  which  may  steady  her  rate  of  ex- 
change fairly,  without  exposing  her  compnlsorily  to  loss  in  all  her 
transactions.  Such  a  loss  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  at  once  prevented 
by  England,  which  professes  (and  really  tries)  to  rule  India  for  the 
benefit  of  her  own  teeming  millions,  and  not  for  the  advantage  of  cer- 
tain classes  only,  much  less  for  the  profit  of  certain  English  merchants. 

India,  at  present,  needlessly  loses  40  per  cent,  not  only  on  her  mone- 
tary transactions  with  England,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  borne  as  a 
set-off  against  good  government,  but  even  on  her  transactions  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  whom  India  is  under  no  obligation  at  all,  e.  g., 
China.  Last  year's  balance  of  trade  was  against  Ghina— ^a  silver-using 
country — to  over  7,000,00GZ.,  yet  the  exchange  was  kept  against  India, 
and  1  dollar  was  Bs.  2,25,  instead  of  being  below  Bs.  2.  This  anomaly 
is  the  outcome  of  letting  the  rate  of  exchange  be  arbitrarily  fixed  in 
London,  instead  of  letting  it  follow  the  conditions  of  trade.  It  is 
against  this  arbitrary  fixing  of  the  Indian  exchange  in  England,  and 
through  England  with  the  entire  world,  that  your  eommission  has  to 
find  a  remedy  by  modifying  the  Indian  currency  in  the  interests  of 
India  as  a  nation.  These  interests  are  not  the  same,  and,  in  fiaet,  are 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  bankers  and  English  merchants  in  India, 
and  of  purchasers  of  Indian  produce  in  Europe;  yet  it  is  only  men  of 
these  interested  classes  who — so  far  as  the  names  have  been  published 
in  the  papers — have  been  examined  by  this  commission. 

Tlie  latest  figures  to  hand  (Imp^ial  Institute  Year  Book,  1892)  give 
for  i89(M91  a  nett  import  into  India  of  5,639,172/.  in  gold  and  14,175,1361. 
in  silver,  a  total  in  specie  of  19,814,3082.,  counting  the  Bx.=  £  at  par. 

This  shows  how  rieh  a  eouutry  India  is,  how  va^  are  her  productive 
XK>wers,  how  enormous  her  trade.  After  squaring  her  imports  against 
her  exports — ^after  paying  17^(100,0002.  for  the  home  charges — ^and  aft;er 
losing  40  per  cent  on  these  transactions,  India  still  had  to  receive  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  immense  sum  of  nearly  20  millions  to  balance 
her  trade  I 

Had  the  Indian  mints  been  closed  to  private  coinage  of  silver,  the 
whole  of  these  20  millions  would  have  had  to  be  paid  m  gold.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  for 
private  persons  is  the  first  step  needed  to  settle  the  Indian  exchange. 
It  will  stop  the  present  extravagant  import  of  silver,  and  compel  the 
impoi't  of  more  gold.  Let  the  minting  of  silver  be  reserved,  firom  Ist 
April,  1893,  to  the  Government  alone,  which  should  continue  to  coin 
freely  as  much  as  it  actually  needed,  and  not  more.  At  present,  rupees 
are  coined  so  abundantly  that  they  overflow  the  frontiers  into  China, 
Thibet,  Tartary,  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  even  make 
it  necessary,  in  distant  German  East  Africa,  to  impose  restrictions  for 
preventing  the  rupee  from  ousting  the  German  mark  out  of  the  market. 
Messera.  Ourzon,  Eockhill,  and  Gilmour,  besides  other  travellers,  vouch 
ibr  this  omnipresenee  of  the  rupee  in  Asia.    Last  year,  China  took  o vei 
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160,000L  in  rupees  via  Thibet  alone,  besides  what  flowed  in  at  her 
eastern  ports  and  soathem  frontiers. 

Here  is  proof  positive  of  an  extreme  redundancy  of  rupees  caused  by 
allowing  India's  debtors  to  flood  her  with  cheap  silver,  which  the  Indian 
Government  coins  into  more  rupees  than  India  needs,  thus  swamping 
and  depreciating  its  own  currency  for  the  beneflt  of  outsiders,  by  ex- 
treme over-production.  Stop,  then,  the  free  coinage  of  silver;  impose 
some  slight  but  eflftcient  duty  on  its  import;  and  half  the  difficulty  of 
the  Indian  currency  question  vanishes  at  once. 

If,  after  paying  all  her  dues  all  over  the  world — ^England  and  the 
home  charges  included — India  still  had  to  receive  nearly  2O,0O0,000i. 
in  specie,  this  is  proof  positive  that  her  exports  are  so  vast  that  she 
does  not  need  to  send  out  one  single  coin,  or  one  single  ounce  of  the 
precious  metals ;  others  have  to  send  to  her.  Hence,  for  India's  interest, 
the  sums  needed  for  the  home  charges  should  be  put  up  for  sale  in  India 
by  the  Indian  Government,  and  not  in  England.  The  periodical  flood- 
ing of  the  London  market  with  council  bills  on  Indian  treasuries,  instead 
of  a  call  in  India  for  drafts  on  India's  debtors  in  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
has,  for  years,  flxed  Bi  false  and  unjust  rate  of  exchange  against  India. 
This  is  all  the  worse  for  India,  because  it  is  done,  not  in  open  market, 
but  by  secret  tender^  conflned  to  a  few.  Thus,  for  the  proflt  of  these 
tenderers  in  London,  not  only  is  India's  exchange  flxed  at  a  ruinously 
low  rate  with  England  itself  for  the  home  charges,  but  through  that  it 
is  unjustly  lowered  for  all  English  monetary  transactions  with  India, 
and  through  England  it  is  lowered  also  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This 
causes  a  dead  loss  of  40  per  cent  on  all  her  transactions. 

No  wonder  tl^e  suspicion  is  abroad  that  this  sale  of  bills  in  England 
has  been  invented,  and  is  continued,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  low- 
ering the  Indian  exchange,  of  enriching  English  merchants  and  finan- 
ciers at  the  cost  of  the  Indian  producer,  of  impoverishing  India  for  the 
advantage  of  England.  The  matter  is  too  clear  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  any  thinking  man;  and,  if  it  has  been  done  otherwise  than 
purposely,  it  shows  a  phenomenal  degree  of  ignorance  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  at  the  India  Office.  This  opinion  is  gaining  ground 
in  India. 

As  India  need  not  exi)ort  money  or  bullion,  and  can  meet  all  her 
debts  by  her  own  drafts  on  her  debtors,  the  sale  of  the  council's  bills 
in  London  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  disastrous  to  India's  interests. 
It  in  no  way  beneflts  the  Imperial  Government  or  the  recipients  of  the 
home  charges.  It  is  merely  a  source  of  unjust  proflt  to  some  English 
merchants,  flnanciers,  and  bankers.  How  dare  we  sacriflce  the  inter- 
ests of  India  to  the  unholy  proflt  of  a  few  Englishmen  t 

Hence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  India  that  these  sales  of  council 
bills  in  London  be  stopped  concurrently  with  the  closing  of  the  Indian 
mints  to  free  coinage  of  silver  from  the  1st  April,  1893. 

To  the  question,  How,  then,  are  the  home  charges  and  balance  of 
trade  to  be  met  in  England  by  India  t  the  reply  is  simple.  Let  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  settle  itself  on  purely  commercial  lines,  as  everjrwhere 
else ;  this  needs  no  governmental  or  legislative  enactments.  India  need 
not  fear  for  the  result,  if  not  actively  overweighted.  To  meet  the  home 
charges  let  the  Indian  Grovernment  send  the  requisite  amount  of  gold 
from  India,  where  its  purchase  will  entail  no  more  loss  than  buying  it 
in  Europe.  When  the  suicidal  sale  of  council  bills  is  stopped  in  England 
and  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India  the  balance  of  trade  may  be  left 
to  settle  the  rate  of  exchange  individually  with  each  country.  As  the 
former  is  annually  in  £a,vor  of  India  to  an  enormous  extent,  the  latter 
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would  very  soon  rise  in  favour  of  India  till  it  even  passed  the  par  of  ex- 
change. 

Here,  however,  we  are  confronted  with  the  cry  of  depreciation  of  sil- 
ver, and,  consequently  of  the  rupee. 

But  the  depreciation  of  a  metal  and  the  depreciation  of  a  coin  of  that 
metal  are  very  distinct  and  different  things. 

Silver  may  be  depreciated  (or  gold  appreciated,  or  any  other  such 
shibboleth  may  be  used);  still  we  see  that  the  English  florin,  the  Oer- 
man  mark,  and  the  French  franc  retain  a  permanent  value,  subject  to 
only  a  fractional  variation  from  temporary  balance  of  trade.  If  the 
depreciation  of  silver  as  a  metal  does  not  succeed  in  depreciating  the 
florin,  mark,  and  franc,  no  more  could  it,  by  itself,  depreciate  the  silver 
rupee.  Coins  are  much  more  than  mere  metal.  They  are  metallic 
tokens  of  a  fixed  value  guarantee  by  the  solvency  of  a  nation.  India 
is  as  solvent  as  England,  France,  or  Germany;  and,  therefore,  her 
coins,  as  theirs  are,  should  be  considered  not  as  mere  metal  (as  are 
those  of  poor,  fraudulent,  and  bankrupt  states),  but  as  token  values^ 
secured  by  the  honesty,  solvency,  and  richness  of  India. 

What,  therefore,  the  mere  depreciation  of  silver  could  not  effect  is 
produced  by  the  difference  that  India  has  not,  as  Germany,  France,  and 
England  have,  a  standard  of  gold,  of  which  their  silver  coins  are  frac- 
tional tokens,  current,  in  consequence,  above  their  market  price  as 
mere  metal.  This,  however^  is  a  difference  caused  by  England,  and 
which  can  be  easily  eliminated  by  i-eturning  to  a  gold  standard  in 
India;  and  this  is  precisely  the  change  absolutely  needed  in  the  Indian 
currency. 

I  said  returning  to  a  gold  standard  in  India,  for  it  is  not  60  years  since 
we  made  the  rupee  the  standard  coin  of  India;  and  only  30  years  ago 
Lord  Lawrence  coined  gold  sovereigns,  a  measure  which,  had  it  been 
continued  by  his  less  fiEu^-seeing  successors,  would  have  entirely  obviated 
the  untold  losses  by  India  through  exchange. 

A  gold  standard,  however,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  gold  circula- 
tion. The  latter  India  does  not  at  all  need ;  and  the  rormer  she  requires 
solely  to  meet  the  interested  cry  of"  depreciated  silver  and  nipee.^  For 
her  internal  wants,  India  needs,  and  for  years  to  come  will  need,  no  gold 
currency,  which  would  be  of  too  high  value  for  her  low  prices  and  frugal 
people;  and  her  currency  notes  and  rupees  adequately  meet  all  her 
wants.  She  needs  no  gold  currency  for  her  external  trade;  far  from 
having  to  send  money  out  she  can  square  her  accounts  all  round,  and 
still  stand  to  receive  nearly  20,000,000?.  in  specie.  Her  gold  coinage 
need  not  be  great  in  amount.  It  must,  however,  be  so  graduated  and  sale- 
guarded  as  to  keep  it  out  of  actual  circulation,  till  it  gradually  and 
slowly  comes  naturally  into  use  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country.  What  India  needs  is  a  gold  reserve  against  her  currency  notes, 
gradually  accumulated  in  place  of  the  present  silver  reserves.  This,  with 
a  gold  coinage,  would  sufl&ce  to  fix  the  value  of  her  silver  and  paper  rupee 
as  tokens  against  gold.  Even  3,000,000Z.  in  gold  would  amply  suffice, 
thus  used,  to  steady  the  rupee;  all  the  more  because  its  present  depre- 
ciation of  40  per  cent  is  not  a  natural  result,  but  has  been  industriously 
brought  about  by — 

(1)  The  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India; 

(2)  The  sale  of  council  bills  in  England;  and 

(3)  The  jockeying  of  the  Indian  exchange  all  over  the  world  through 
the  unjust  rate  purposely  produced  in  England. 

It  so  happens  that,  in  fineness  and  weight,  the  rupee  and  ltd  frac- 
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tional  silver  coins  are  almost  exact  representations  of  the  English 
florin,  shilling,  sixpence,  and  threepence.  In  future  let  them  be  pre- 
cisely the  same,  except  the  design  and  name.  Let  India  also  coin  sov- 
ereigns, in  fineness,  size,  weight,  and  design,  precisely  the  same  as  the 
English  sovereign.  On  all  these  Indian  coins,  India  Imperatrix  should 
be  added  after  Fid.  Def.  As  India  has  a  traditional  gold  mohur  of  about 
this  value,  let  the  next  gold  coin  equal  in  amount  1^1. ;  and,  to  round 
off  the  Indian  gold  coinage  with  an  English  equivalent,  let  there  also 
be  2L  pieces  in  gold.  I  have  already  suggested  a  new  coin,  the  double 
rupee  =  the  double  florin,  and  a  bronze  anna  piece. 

The  proposed  coinage  for  India  would  thus  be  as  follows,  coins 
already  in  use  or  once  coined  being  marked* — 

GOLD. 

BniMes.       Tlorfiis. 

Do-shahi =    20      =    20     =      «. 

Derh-shahi* =    15      =16      =     JOi. 

Shahi* =    10      =    10      =      U 

SILVEIt. 

SnpMS.       Florliis. 

Do-rnpla =  2  =  2=  Am. 

Rupia* =  1  =  1      =  3i. 

Ath-auny* =  ^  ==  ^      =  li. 

Chav-anny*...- =  i  =  J      =  6d. 

Do-anny* =  ^  =  ^     =  3d. 

BBONZS. 

Bnpees.       Horina. 

Ana =    tV     =     tV  =  1H 

Adh-ana* =    V?  or  iana  =  id. 

Paisa  or  pioe* =    i  <>'  i    "  =  1^ 

Paiorpie* =  liror-i^aiia  =  id 

This  coinage,  differing  only  in  the  highest  grade  of  each  metal  from 
that  in  current  use,  would  not,  to  any  appreciable  degree,  affect  the 
internal  trade  and  daily  requirements  of  the  people.  Yet  it  would 
suffice  to  steady  the  exchange,  by  having  a  common  coinage  with  Eng- 
land; which,  in  conjunction  with  the  extent  of  India's  trade,  would  & 
that  exchange  where  it  should  justly  stand  according  to  the  principles 
of  political  economy — above  par. 

The  special  interests — ^European  residents,  bankers,  merchants,  plant- 
ers, and  the  rest — must  be  le^  to  arrange  themselves,  according  to  the 
rules  of  economy,  in  subordination  to  the  state  interest.  All  these, 
though  numerous,  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  population  of  India. 

At  present  England  aUows  an  unjust  profit  to  be  extracted  from 
India,  to  the  tune  of  many  millions  a  year,  which  flnd  their  way  into 
the  pockets  of  certain  merchants  and  flnanciers.  This  must  stop. 
England  must  do  justice  to  India.  It  is  only  in  just  dealing  that  can 
be  founded  that  feeling  of  loyalty  and  friendship  which  all  who  love 
both  countries  are  desirous  of  seeing  established  between  India  and 
England.  This  feeling  your  commission  ha«the  noble  duty  of  fostering, 
by  tsbkiag  justice  to  If^ia  as  your  flrst  and  sole  consideration.  This  is 
all  the  more  necessary,  because,  by  settling  this  question  as  justice  re- 
quires, aU  the  special  interests  will  likewise  be  safeguarded  and  helped, 
while  only  those  will  lose  who  at  present  make  an  unholy  and  ui\jast 
profit  out  of  India. 
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tiggesnons,  therefore,  are  as  follows : 

oni  the  Ist  April,  1893,  reserve  the  coinage  of  silver  to  the  In- 

dvernment  alone  for  what  amount  the  country  needs,  and  no 

it  an  import  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  all  silver,  coined  and  un- 
except  rupees  brought  into  India. 

hen  silver  has  to  be  coined  for  private  persons,  deduct  as  royalty 
sent  of  its  market  value  in  addition  to  the  duty. 
)in  gold  in  408.,  30«.,  and  20«.  pieces,  not  any  half-sovereigns, 
3  it  is  an  object  at  present  to  have  a  gold  standardy  and  yet  to 
b  gold  from  coming  at  once  into  active  circulation. 
it  an  export  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  gold,  bullion,  coins,  and 
• 

3en  the  mints  for  free  coinage  of  gold,  as  it  now  is  for  silver. 
)t  silver  continue  to  be  legal  tender  for  all  payments  in  India  np 
amount. 

iryment  in  gold  to  be  only  by  mutual  consent;  but  gold  coins  to  be 
I  at  all  treasuries  for  their  fiill  value  in  silver  coins,  as  in  the 
Let  them  be  issued  only  in  rare  cases. 

fter  31st  March,  1893,  abolish  the  sale  of  council  bills  in  England, 
'or  the  quarter  1st  April  to  30th  June,  1893,  let  the  Indian  Gov- 
it  first  call  for  drafts  in  India  on  India's  debtors  in  Europe,  buy- 
Bm  in  the  open  market  in  India,  in  order  to  meet  the  home 
s  for  that  quarter.  The  balance  between  5,000,0002.  and  the 
}  of  the  drafts  procured  should  be  purchased  in  India,  by  the 
iment,  in  gold — prices  being  the  same  everywhere — ^and  sent  in 
opships  to  England.  The  drafts  changed  into  English  gold,  and 
lion  coined  into  English  sovereigns  at  the  mint,  should  be  given 
secretary  of  state  to  pay  in  fuU  as  now  aU  India's  dues  in  Eng- 
r  salary,  pension,  and  interest. 

immediate  and  inevitable  rise  in  exchange  will  then  render  the 
larter's  remittances  easier  and  lighter;  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
lere  will  be  no  need  to  do  more  than  remit  drafts,  which  wiU 
ive  risen  to  par,  and  probably  even  higher, 
ng  thus  placed  India  on  a  fair  field,  with  unfettered  hands,  by 
y  4th,  9th,  and  10th  of  these  suggestions,  let  India's  exchange 
here  stand  or  fall  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  political  economy, 
immense  production  and  enormous  trade  need  no  great-grand- 
ly  precautions  or  legislative  enactments.  Let  her  fight  her  own 
;  but  do  not  hamper  her  with  sales  of  bills  in  England  and  an 
int  for  silver  in  India.  On  a  fair  field  her  exchange  will  again 
p  2s.  to  the  rupee. 

equently,  any  and  all  arbitrary  fixing  of  a  special  ratio  between 
id  silver  for  India  (I  care  not  whether  suggested  by  Sir  David 
ir,  or  Mr.  Mackay,  or  the  "  Times,"  who  all  represent  English 
is  simply  unjust.  The  ratio  in  India  must  be  the  same  as  it  is  in 
dj  France,  and  Germany,  not  the  mere  ratio  of  metallic  prices, 
it  of  token  coinage. 

lere  is  any  truth  in  political  economy,  the  exchange  must  and 
e  in  favour  of  India.  Once  the  rupee  =  ^  shahi  =  ^qLj  all  ar- 
fixing  of  exchange,  be  it  at  Is.  Sd.j  Is.  Qd.^  Is.  9d.j  or  even  2s. 
[injust  to  one  or  other  party.  Put  both,  therefore,  on  a  footing  of 
y  by  a  gold  standard,  and  let  scientific  principles  regulate  the 
do  not  interfere.  K  that  result,  by  an  impossibility,  were  bad 
ia  (worse  than  at  present  it  cannot  be),  India  will  grin  and  bear 
bat  now  renders  the  burden  intolerable  is  the  ii^justice  actuallY 
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done  to  India  as  a  nation,  in  the  interest  of  aliens,  by  the  present 
policy  of  council  bills  and  open  mints. 

Wishing  to  be  brief^  I  omit  mnch,  and  have  little  room  for  proposing 
and  answering  objections.  If  the  commission  wish  it,  I  can  give  facts 
a^d  figures  for  all  my  statements.  I  need  only  add  a  few  lines  in  con- 
clusion. 

1.  This  scheme  demonetises  no  silver,  and  merely  monetises  a  small 
amount  of  gold. 

2.  It  does  not,  therefore,  depreciate  silver  more,  or  injure  the  rupee. 
S.  It  forces  no  silver  into  the  market,  but  leaves  it  hoarded  as  it  is, 

neither  more  nor  less. 

4.  If  hoarded  silver  be  at  all  depreciated,  it  is  not  forced  into  sale 
and  can  await  future  chances.    Hence  there  is  no  loss. 

5.  This  scheme  does  not  appreciably  affect  the  present  internal  cir- 
culation, finances,  and  trade  of  India  or  the  daily  requirements  of  the 
people,  especially  of  the  masses. 

6.  It  will  not  lead  to  any  export  of  the  precious  metals  to  upset  the 
present  bRlance,  but  it  will  stop  the  excessive  import  of  silver. 

7.  It  will  not  upset  trade  or  lessen  export;  people  will  still,  for  in- 
stance, drink  just  as  much  tea  when  India  has  a  gold  standard  as  they 
do  now, 

8.  It  will  not  in  the  least  affect  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee 
and  its  fractional  coin  in  India. 

9.  It  will  merely  recti^  Indian  exchange,  on  scientific  principle!*, 
from  an  arbitrary,  artificial,  and  unjust  to  a  natural  and  fair  rate,  to  the 
advantage  of  India. 

10.  It  will  fix  that  rate,  not  by  any  arbitrary  interference,  but  ac- 
cording to  natural  laws,  at  a  definite  point,  subject  only  to  the  slight 
necessary  variations  of  the  temporary  balance  of  trade. 

11.  It  will  leave  a  fair  field  for  the  action  of  the  correlative  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  which  are  now  violated,  of  set  purpose,  by  the 
forced  sale  of  bills  wnen  they  are  not  wanted. 

12.  No  loss  will  accrue  to  anyone,  and  no  injustice  be  done.  But  the 
present  unjust  profits  of  English  merchants,  financiers,  and  bankers, 
will  be  reduced  to  just  limits,  and  the  systematic  exploitation  of  the 
Indian  exchange,  all  the  world  over,  for  the  profit  of  a  few  in  England 
will  cease,  and  it  is  high  time  it  did. 

13.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  patience  and  ignorance  of  India,  that 
its  millions  have  for  so  many  years  borne  in  patient  silence  this  ever- 
increasing  burden,  which,  the  more  it  is  considered,  the  more  unjust 
and  intolerable  it  looks.  Not  one  British  colony,  even  the  most  loyal, 
would  have  tolerated  this  systematised  injustice  for  a  second  year.  A 
far  less  matter  separated  America  and  England. 

In  conclusion  let  me  urge  on  your  commission  the  necessity  of  justice 
to  India.  Banks,  European  mercantile  firms,  and  planters  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  interested  parties.  The  "Times" — always  unjust  and 
one-sided — and  English  merchants  and  producers  are  interested  parties. 
All  these  have  interests  in  direct  conflict  with  those  of  India.  Even 
when  they,  like  Mr.  Mackay  and  the  "  Times,''  caD  for  an  improvement 
on  the  present  exchange,  it  is  only  to  fix  another  arbitrary  sum  for 
good,  which  will  be  less  unjust  indeed  to  India,  but  still  will  be  cer- 
tainly unjust.  All  their  special  pleading  and  specious  arguments  you 
must  reject  if  you  would  be  just  to  India.  Not  in  their  interest  are 
you  appointed  to  report,  but  in  that  of  India. 
The  interest  of  India  requires  you  to  consider  and  to  condemn: 
(1)  The  sale  of  bills  in  London^  whei'e  there  is  no  marketb 
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(2)  Their  sale  by  secret  tenders. 

(3)  The  flooding  of  India  ^ith  cheap  silver  bullion  (not  even  Euro- 
pean coins)  owing  to  a  free  mint  for  silver. 

(4)  The  active  destruction  of  a  gold  standard  for  Indii^  caused  by 
ourselves  60  years  ago,  and  repeated  after  Lord  Lawrence's  retirement. 

(5)  The  poverty  of  the  masses  in  India,  who  need  no  gold  for  cur- 
rency purposes. 

(0)  The  richness  of  India  as  a  natioh,  to  whom  all  the  world  owes 
money  in  exchange  for  produce,  and  in  whose  favour  the  exchange  must, 
therefore,  always  lie,  if  not  actively  depressed,  as  now,  by  unjust  action 
on  the  part  of  India's  masters. 

(7)  The  ease  with  which  the  matter  can  be  rectified,  whose  difficul- 
ties are  exaggerated  by  theorists  and  interested  parties. 
I  am,  &o.| 

J.  P.  V.  D'Erbmar,  D.  D,, 
Late  Chaplain  and  Missionary  in  IndiOm 

WoBXNO,  THE  Oriental  Institute, 

17th  January^  1893. 


Letter  to  Mr.  Oodley  from  Mr.  W.  Douglas^  author  of  <<  The  Currency 
of  India "  {published  by  Simpkiny  Marshall  &  Co.). 

Lenzie,  Glasgow, 

iiOth  October^  1892. 

Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  the  enclosed  pamphlet  on  the 
currency  of  India,  a  reprint  of  an  older  one  which  has  been  recently  a 
good  deal  inquired  for  by  the  Indian  mercantile  community. 

What  I  try  to  bring  out  is  that  the  oversight  made  by  the  Indian 
Government  lies  in  that  they  have  not  distinguished  between  a  depre- 
ciating currency  and  a  fall  in  <^  exchange  proper,"  the  latter,  see  table 
on  imge  16  of  my  pamphlet,  not  having  taken  place  in  India  at  all. 
What  has  taken  place  in  efifect  is  exactly  the  same  as  a  paper  currency 
at  an  increasing  discount  would  have  caused,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
both  the  honour  and  the  honesty  of  the  Government  are  involved  in 
this  question.  The  artificial  legal  standard,  silver,  conies  in  the  way 
of  the  actual  standard,  gold,  and,  by  its  fluctuations  causes  unneces- 
sary derangement  in  all  transactions  and  often  much  injustice. 

Should  Loril  Uerschell's  committee  see  their  way  to  recommend  that 
tlie  Indian  mints  be  closed  against  silver  from  all  comers  (as  the  French 
mint  was  in  1874),  and  gold  declared  legal  tender,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  balance  of  equitable  considerations  would  be  in  favour  of  restor- 
ing the  old  ratio  of  16  rupees  to  the  gold  mohur.  This  point  is  a  very 
important  and  diflicult  one,  and  can  only  be  decided  by  a  responsible 
government  on  the  balance  of  equitable  considerations.  But  the  points 
that  make  for  the  old  ratio  are — 

1.  ihat  the  rupee  debt  was  mainly  contracted  under  the  old  settled 
ratio,  and  that  it  is  for  the  lionour  of  the  Government  that  it  should  be 
restored.  Aft^^r  the  Peninsular  wars,  during  which  consols  were  at  a 
heavy  discount,  and  the  Bank  of  England  52.  not«  worth  only  32. 10«. 
in  gold,  the  Government  and  the  bank,  when  gold  payments  were  re- 
sumed, did  not  seek  to  reduce  their  liability  to  the  previous  low  price 
of  consols,  or  to  32. 10^.  for  52.  notes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  hon- 
esty and  honour  should  rule  the  action  of  the  Indian  Qi^N^x^snt^s^ 
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2.  That,  under  the  permanent  settlement,  by  being  able  now  to  pay 
their  rent  in  depreciated  rapees,  the  Bengal  landowners  have  been 
relieved  of  40  per  cent  of  their  land  rent  at  the  expense  of  the  Goyern- 
ment. 

3.  That  the  token  currency  of  India  should  be  as  high  at  least  as 
those  of  the  Latin  Union  or  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

4.  That  the  Indian  Government  should  now  do  their  utmost  to  save  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  currency  in  the  hands  of  our  Indian  fellow-sub- 
jects, the  returning  power  of  which  has  been  so  seriously  affected  by 
the  keeping  open  of  the  mints  to  coin  silver  for  all  comers. 

I  can  not  see  that  these  considerations  can  be  outweighed  by  any,  on 
the  other  side,  in  favour  of  a  lower  ratio. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  further  to  what  is  contained 
in  my  pamphlet  and  this  letter,  but  should  be  very  much  gratified  if 
they  are  of  any  service  to  Lord  Herschell's  committee,  of  which  it  has 
been  announced  that  you  are  to  be  a  member. 
Yours,  &c.y 

William  Douolab. 


Letter  from  Mr,  WiJUam  Douglas,  of  Messrs.  James  Findlay  A  Co,, 
{author  of  "  The  Currency  of  India,  with  a  Letter  on  Bimetallism^), 
dated  Lenzie,  Olasgow,  J24th  December,  1892. 

SiB:  You  were  good  enough,  on  21st  October,  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  a  letter  1  sent  on  20th  to  each  of  the  members  of  Lord  HerschelFs 
committee,  along  with  a  copy  of  my  pamphlet  on  the  currency  of  India. 

So  far  as  1  have  seen  in  the  papers  of  the  kind  of  men  that  are  being 
examined  by  the  committee,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  their  evidence 
is  likely  to  be  on  the  side  of  justice  being  done  to  the  people  of  India  in 
this  matter.  It  has  happened  to  me,  in  business  and  otherwise,  during 
the  past  20  years,  to  come  across  all  the  types  of  men  who  are  anxious 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  this  "  silver  torment  '^  from  our  great  depend- 
ency, ap.d  they  may  be  classed  as — 

(1)  Bank  managers,  who  have  assets  in  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as 
India,  and  who  are  afraid  of  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  a  gold 
standard  into  India  on  their  assets  in  China  and  Japan ;  who  also,  like 
losing  gamblers,  seek  to  continue  the  speculative  working  in  exchange 
which  at  present  characterises  all  the  Eastern  banks,  and  which  has 
deservedly  ruined  two  or  three  of  them. 

(2)  Merchants,  who  largely  export  produce  from  India,  and  to  whom 
the  falling  exchange  often  gives  a  fortuitous  extra  profit  on  forward 
contracts. 

(3)  Tea  and  other  growers  of  Indian  produce,  who  rejoice  in  being 
able  to  pay  their  labourers  in  depreciated  rupees;  also  expecting 
thereby  a  fortuitous  extra  profit,  which,  however,  the  competition  to 
sell  usually  deprives  them  of. 

(4)  London  city  men,  under  stock  exchange  influences,  who  want  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  silver  securities  other  than  Indian,  and  who  think 
on  the  whole  that  it  is  better  that  the  gold  realised  on  the  Indian  bal- 
ance of  trade  should  go  to  America  to  buy  silver  than  that  it  should  go 
direct  to  India,  to  which  it  properly  belongs. 

(5)  Bimetallists,  who,  like  the  teetotaler  with  the  drunkard,  want  to 
keep  India  as  tlie  slioekmg  ^xvim^\^  Ql\Ai^  eyils  of  depreciating  silver. 
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The  baneful  influence  of  these  short-sighted  types  of  men  on  th6 
Indian  cui'rency  has  now  continued  far  too  long,  and  it  will  be  for  the 
lasting  credit  of  Lord  Herschell's  committee,  if  it  shows  itself  superior 
to  views  so  narrow,  and  so  much  against  the  true  interests,  not  only  of 
our  great  dependency,  but  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  well.  Millions 
on  millions  of  sterling  money  that  might  have  been  profitably  employed 
in  developing  India  if  she  had  had  a  whole  and  sound  currency  have 
gone  to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  instead. 

Might  I  request  of  your  kindness  that  this  letter  be  put  before  the 
committee?  If  you  think  it  necessary  I  would  send  a  copy  to  each  of 
the  members. 

Yours,  most  obediently, 

William  Douglas. 

Henry  Watebfield,  Esq. 


Suspension  of  Free  OoiNAaE  of  Silyer  and  OoiNAaE  of  Golb. 

Mr,  Alexander  Drew  to  the  Secretary  to  Lord  HersehelVe  Committee,, 

Tbeg^gandabbooh,  Blaibmobe, 

By  Oreenookj  N.  jB.,  4th  Marehj  1893. 

SiB:  For  the  information  of  the  committee  on  the  Indian  currency, 
and  in  the  hope  that  what  they  contain  may  be  useful  and  suggestive, 
I  enclose  some  papers  which  show  the  way  in  which  the  question  has 
been  presenting  itself  to  my  mind  for  several  years  past.  For  many 
years  I  have  been  a  large  trader  with  India,  as  well  as  with  other  silver- 
currency  countries,  so  that  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  has  come 
become  me,  not  only  theoretically  but  practically. 

It  is,  I  think,  becoming  more  and  more  evident  to  all  concerned  in 
the  welfare  of  our  Indian  Empire,  that  my  views  of  seven  years  ago^ 
as  to  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  silver  from  the  public  and  the  intrcv 
duction  of  a  gold  standard,  point  to  the  right  solution  of  the  dilQ&cultyi 
and  it  will  bring  a  feeling  of  relief  and  a  sense  of  stability  to  the  trade 
if  Lord  Herschell's  committee  reports  in  that  direction,  and  if  that 
report  is  given  effect  to. 
Yours  Mthfiilly, 

Alexandsb  Dbew. 


pBnolowirci,] 
No.l. 
Letter  to  Sir  Archibald  Orr  Evinf^ 

13tr  April,  1886. 

Snt:  I  have  tlionght  for  some  time  of  writing  to  yon  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian 
•zchange.  Wc  have  to-day,  for  the  firat  time,  a  remittance  from  Calcutta  under 
18d.,  which  brings  strongly  before  me  the  need  for  contriving  something  that  may 
•orrect  the  constant  fall.  I  don't  say  anything  as  to  the  general  question  of  thia 
ftUe^ed  scarcity  or  appreciation  of  gold,  but  try  to  direct  attention  only  to  the  ex- 
cessive supplies  of  silver  and  how  to  meet  this,  best  for  us,  in  India.  I  was  glad 
to  heM*  you  say  at  the  meeting  in  Glasgow  a  few  months  ago,  on  bimeiallism,  that  ' 
If  it  were  not  for  the  difficulty  of  supplying  a  gold  currency  yo\L  wq^<^y^^^^^^^ 
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to  any  other  for  India.  From  all  the  inqnixy  and  thought  I  can  ^ire  th«  snbjeet,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  in  that  direction  liee  the  true  remedy,  and  would  hope  the  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  wpnld  not  he  bo  great  as  would  at  first  appear,  as  the  ehan^re 
would  he  likely  to  be  very  gradual. 

I  would  not  suggest  anything  very  new  or  experimental,  bni  would  follow  the 
•sample  of  the  French  at  home  and  of  the  Dutch  m  Jaya.  These  two  nations  have 
the  highest  reputation,  both  for  skill  and  caution  in  finance,  and  that  is  farther 
shown  by  the  success  of  both  in  the  way  they  have  met  the  fall  in  silTer. 

It  is  simply  to  stop  or  suspend  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  to  take  tiiat  exclu- 
sively into  the  hands  of  the  Government;  but,  in  case  this  should  make  money 
scarce  for  purposes  of  trade,  they  should,  at  the  same  time,  allow  the  free  eeinage 
of  gold  as  a  legal  tender  for  a  specified  quantity  of  coined  silver.  Supposing  then 
the  Indian  Government  decreed  to  cease  coining  silver,  both  for  the  pnblie  and 
for  themselves,  the  question  arises,  is  there  sufficient  ^old  in  India,  or  available  sooa 
for  India,  so  that  the  community  there  could  have  it  ooined  as  U&e  needs  oi  trade 
required  f 

From  all  I  can  learn  there  is,  notwithstanding,  some  14,000,000i  sterling  of  the 
balance  of  Indian  exports  being  retained  in  London ;  still  there  is  6,000,000/.  sierline 
beyond  that  yearly  to  be  sent  to  India  of  that  balance.  This  6,000,000/-.  is  liow,  and 
has  for  years,  been  sent  in  silver,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  ooncemed,  might  as  easily  be 
sent  in  gold,  as  we  must  abstract  the  amount  from  the  stores  of  the  world,  whether 
in  silver  or  in  gold,  by  giving  something  for  it,  as  we  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 
9il^er  by  nature. 

This  balance^  along  with  hoards  of  gold  already  considerable  in  India,  would,  I 
trust,  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  comparatively  slow  process  of  money  requirements 
for  the  gprowing  trade  or  population  of  India,  in  addition  to  the  large  silver  circula- 
tion now  in  use,  and  which  would  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  way.  The  remit- 
tance of  the  yearly  surplus  of  6,000,000/.  or  so.  due  to  India,  requires  no  attention. 

It  would  be  sent  in  silyer  or  gold  as  the  owners  of  it  found  beet  for  themselves, 
but  naturally  would  go  chiefly  in  gold,  as  the  easier  carried  and  more  steady  in 
value.  This  gold,  however,  need  not  go  in  any  fixed  quantity  from  London.  It 
would  go  from  anywhere  in  the  world  where  it  could  be  cheapest  got.  Further,  the 
stores  of  gold  now  in  India  would  come  out  freely,  I  would  think,  as  aoen  as  the 
owners  could  get  it  coined  into  legal  tender  money)  which  they  can  net  get  done  at 
present. 

If  it  is  asked  what  number  of  rupees  would  you  make,  sav  an  Indian  sovereign, 
same  as  ours,  equal  to,  I  would  first  consider  what  would  likely  be  the  value  of 
rupees  after  the  Government  had  given  notice,  or  had  actually  stopped  coining  rupees, 
and  thereby  cut  tbem  (the  present  circulation)  off  from  touch  with  falling  silver 
bullion.  It  might  likely  raise  the  coined  rupees  all  to  20c/.,  which  they  stood  at  not 
very  long  ago,  that  is,  the  new  Indian  sovereign  would  be  equal  to  and  legal  tender 
for  12  rupees,  which  would  never  alter  afterwards.  I  am  in  great  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  silver  remaining  as  at  present,  or  even  near  it.  I  have  seen  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  mining  and  refining  silver  in  America  that  would  make  one  stare.  Some 
authorities  speak  of  as  low  as  la.  6</.  per  oz.,  but,  passing  that  by  as  an  exa^gerationi 
it  does  not  seem  extravagant  to  suppose  it  may  come  to  3«.  or  even  2s.  6il.  Another 
fear  is  that  there  are  great  stocks  of  it  above  ground  in  America  and  elsewhere,  only 
kept  back  by  skilful  holders,  so  that  they  may  clear  it  without  too  sudden  fall;  b«l 
the  fall  must  come  some  day.  I  hope  you  can  help  to  keep  India  out  of  it. 
Yours,  faithfttilji 


No.  2. 


149,  West  George  street,  Gi^sgow, 

g7th  ApHl,  1886. 

Dear  Sir  Archtbald:  I  frilly  concur  in  what  yon  say  as  te  imperial  and  coloni  d 
currency  generally,  and  it  is  a  strong  support  to  the  practicability  of  that  view  that 
in  all  our  great  self-governing  colonies  our  gold  standard  is  already  in  use.  Yon 
are  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  French  and  Dutch  method  mentioned  in  my  for- 
mer letter  is  bimetallism  in  a  way,  but  it  is  not  the  bimetallism  of  the  extremists  of 
that  doctrine  which  would  require  the  mint  to  be  kept  open  equally  for  the  free 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver.  This  I  conceive  would  never  work  under  the  great  vari- 
ation in  silver  now  to  be  looked  for,  and  I  therefore  entirely  differ  with  its  support 
ers.  It  is  to  the  merit  of  France  that  she  saw  the  fall  12  years  ago,  and  of  heiaelf 
quietly  dropped  pure  bimetallism. 
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"he  resnlto  wonld  be  as  followB : 

L)  There  would  be  an  ontflow  of  gold  from  the  hoards  of  India  for  coinage  into 
ereigne,  ef  weight  and  standard  same  as  at  home,  legal  tender  for  gold  debts, 
[)  for  rnpee  debts  at  the  rate  of  rupees  per  sovereign  at  the  option  of  the  debtor. 

2)  There  would  be  no  restriction  of  carrency  by  the  mint  being  put  exclusively 
ler  contracts  of  the  Government,  as  the  new  gold  free  coinage  would  gradually 
»ply  that,  and  the  rnx>ees  already  in  circulation  would  increase  in  valne  or  pur- 
ging power. 

3)  Those  persons  choesing  to  have  their  gold  stores  coined  into  sovereigns  could 
',  suffer  loss  thereby,  as  the  cost  of  coinage  is  very  small  and  the  sovereigns  are  of 
)  same  valne  as  the  gold  bullion,  and  the  owners  wonld  coin  gold  only  at  their 
n  option. 

4)  The  gpradnal  increase  in  the  valne  of  the  rupee  nnder  Government  coinage 
nld  be  a  great  boon  to  the  innumerable  holders  in  India,  and  ultimately,  at  no  dis- 
it  time,  it  would  become  a  token  or  money  of  account  for  one-tenth  of  a  sovereign 
the  same  manner  as  we  have  the  shilling  eqnal  to  one-twentieth. 

n  conclusion,  we  wonld  then  have  a  gold  standard  currency  in  India,  same  as  in 
Btralia,  quite  free  of  silver  fluctuations,  and  a  very  large  silver  circulation  at  par 
^  gola,  same  as  in  Holland,  Java,  and  France. 
Vezy  truly  70111% 

AUBXANDSA  DBSW. 


No.  3. 

Ottugow  Chamher  of  Commeres. 

)n  Monday,  23d  Febraary,  1891,  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  special  committee  of 
)  chamber  of  commerce  on  Indian  currency.  Mr.  David  Bannerman  presided. 
dr.  Drew,  who  introduced  the  subject,  said  he  presumed  they  might  take  fot 
inted  that  the  disadvantages  of  a  currency  flnctuating  in  value  were  acknowl- 
i^ed,  and  that  it  was  needless  to  go  into  details  as  to  how  such  fluctuation  affected 
'judicially  the  trade  of  India.  His  object  in  bringing  the  subject  of  Indian  cur- 
icy  before  the  chamber  was  rather  to  call  attention  to  a  means  of  giving  that  cur- 
icy  a  more  stable  value,  by  which  thf»se  disadvantages  might  be  reduced  or 
noved.  The  means  he  referred  to  were  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard,  with 
e  coinage— the  same  as  we  had  at  home^  and  as  our  ^eat  self-governing  colonies — 
x>mpanied  by  the  silver  currency  now  in  use  in  India,  but  the  latter  so  rej^ulated 
supply  that  the  silver  coin  would  be  maintained  at  an  approximately  constant  re- 
ion  to  the  gold  standard.  To  effect  this,  the  coinage  of  silver  wonld  neces&arily 
confined  to  the  hands  of  the  Government,  but,  to  obviate  any  fear  of  an  unduly 
itricted  currency,  the  coinage  of  gold  as  legal-tender  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
kde  free  to  all  comers,  as  it  is  in  this  country.  Assuming  the  sovereign  as  the  gold 
in,  and  the  rupee  as  the  silver  one,  the  question  arose,  how  many  rupees  were  to 
eqnal  to  the  sovereign.  This  might  be  left  open  for  further  consideration,  but,  as 
suggestion  or  example,  he  would  say  12  rupees;  that  was  making  the  rnpee  eqnal 
2.,  which  was  the  rate  it  had  stood  at  for  some  time  during  the  past  year.  This 
be  of  20d.  was  higher  than  for  the  past  few  years,  but  was  usual  lor  a  considerable 
riod  inunediately  before  that;  also,  it  was  the  medium  between  the  older  rate  of 
i.  and  the  lowest  rate  which  had  yet  been  tonched,  16d.  It  might  be  expected 
at,  the  silver  coinage  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  the  value  of 
B  rupee  wonld  rise  and  be  maintained  about  the  assumed  rate  of  20d.  Still,  as 
fore  said,  some  other  rate  might  yet  be  considered. 

rhere  were  various  advantages  in  having  the  rupee  value  moderately  above  its 
llion  value,  such  as  tliat  the  Government  would  have  a  profit  in  coining,  and, 
erefore,  not  likely  to  restrict  unduly  the  silver  currency,  and,  further,  that  the 
pee  would  not  be  exported  from  India  to  countries  where  it  would  only  fetch  its 
llion  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rupee,  by  restricted  coinage,  were  raised 
ove  20(2.,  there  would  be  an  immediate  inducement  to  the  public  to  coin  gold  in 
ler  to  pay  debts  or  to  supplement  the  currency.  This  is  the  method  at  present  in 
B  in  Holland  and  its  colonies;  also  in  France,  and  nearly  all  continental  Europe, 
e  know  the  successful  results  obtained  in  maintaining  the  silver  currency  of  these 
portant  countries  at  a  practically  stable  value  to  their  gold  standards.  We  also 
10 w,  and  he  would  like  the  chamber  to  acknowledge,  that  were  any  of  these 
untries  now  to  allow  free  coinage  of  silver  the  stability  would  not  last  a  day. 
tnfnsion  and  stoppage  of  business  wonld  promptly  ensue,  and  yet  we  persisted  in 
posing  such  free  coinage  on  India.  Even  the  United  StateH,  with  their  strong 
ver  interests,  had  just  shown  that  thefr  common  sense  in  regard  to  the  permanent 
Ina  of  their  eurrency  was  still  strong.    A  committe>9  of  the  popular  House  of  their 
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Legislatnre,  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  free  silver  coinage,  bad  reported, 
by  a  majority  of  two  to  one,  that  free  coinage  of  silver  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

In  regard,  then,  to  the  fitness  of  India  to  make  the  changes  requisite  to  assimilate 
her  nearly  to  that  of  the  civilised  countries  he  had  mentioned,  sm  well  as  to  thit 
country  and  our  colonies,  which,  it  should  be  noticed,  had  all  got  a  restricted  silver 
coinage,  he  would  point  out,  firstly,  that  India  has  abundant  material  for  doing  so. 
The  produce  of  India  exported  was  of  much  greater  value  than  of  articles  imported. 
There  had  been,  for  a  considerable  period,  a  balance  over  10,000,0002.  yearly,  having 
to  be  paid  to  India  in  gold  or  silver.  He  found  thatduring^he  10  years  18^  to  1889, 
the  importation  of  precious  metal  into  India  was — ^gold,  36,000,0002. ;  silver,  75,500,000{. ; 
of  which,  by  the  accounts  of  ti^e  Indian  mint,  was  coined — ^gold,  137,000/;  silver, 
65,631,0002.,  the  difi'ereuce,  no  doubt,  being  used  in  the  arts,  or  hoarded  during  that 
time.  During  the  preceding  40  years  there  had  been  imported — gold,  102,000,0002. ; 
silver,  226,000,0002.,  distributed  probably  in  about  the  same  manner.  Of  the  silver 
imported  it  would  be  noticed  that,  year  by  year,  six-sevenths  was  coined,  and  went 
into  the  ordinary  circulation  of  the  country,  say  to  the  amount  of  six  and  a  half 
millions  sterling  yearly.  This  fact  would  necessarilv  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  future 
coinage  regulations  for  silver.  Of  the  gold,  a  mere  trifle  was  coined^  leaving  the  impor- 
tant amount  of  over  three-and-a-half  millions  sterling  to  disappear  m  hoarding  or  orna- 
ments every  year.  This  showed  that  wealthy  natives  had  no  confidence  in  their 
silver  currency,  and  felt  that  if  they  hoarded  silver  or  lent  it  they  could  not  know 
the  value  when  afterwards  wanted. 

It  was  to  be  noticed  also  that  this  preference  for  gold  in  India  was  bringing  aboat 
now,  every  year,  an  efiect  which  was  dreaded  by  some  people  as  a  dangerous  conae- 
quence  of  adopting  a  gold  currency  in  India,  viz,  the  with<lrawal  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  gold  from  the  trade  of  the  western  world.  This  very  absorbtion  had  been 
going  on  for  years,  and  was  going  on  now  every  day,  in  spite  of  all  opinions. 
Whereas,  if  allowed  to  be  coined  legal  tender,  it  could  be  lent  at  interest,  with  th« 
certainty  that,  when  repaid,  the  lender  would  find  his  capital  unimpaired.  More 
likely,  then,  that  gold  currency  would  bring  out  rather  than  absorb  gold.  To  sum 
np,  his  proposal  was,  that  the  chamber  memorialise  the  Government  to  adopt  a  gold 
currency  for  India,  with  silver  as  a  subsidiary  currencv ;  the  gold  coinage  me,  and 
the  silver  currency  so  regulated,  by  taking  it  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  its  increase  will  be  provided  for  to  such  an  extent  as  to  maintain  the 
value  of  the  rupee  approximately  at  20d.,  or  12  to  the  sovereign.  This,  he  said, 
avoided  any  depreciation  of  the  present  silver  currency,  and  also  provided  for  its 
gradual  increase,  and  benefited  the  people  by  an  improvement  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  money.  He  repeated  that  the  proposal  he  had  made  waa  neither  new 
or  original,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  His  attention  was  first  called  to  the  evili 
arising  from  fi'ee  coinage  of  silver  by  a  pamphlet  published  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Dong- 
las,  in  1886,  and  in  which  he  pointed  out  that,  so  long  ago  as  1876,  the  Bengal 
Chamber  of  Commerce  petitioijed  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Ly  tton,  to  limit  the  coining  of 
rupees,  but  did  not  propose  gold  as  a  substitute,  and  the  subject,  therefore,  dropped. 
In  1878,  Lord  Ly  tton  himself  proposed  to  the  home  Government  to  sanction  a  gold 
currency  for  India;  but  the  scheme  was  burdened  with  conditions  which  would  have 
depreciated  the  then  existing  silver  currency,  and  for  that  or  other  reasons  the  pro- 
posal of  Lord  Lyttou  was  also  rejected.  He  was  glad  to  notice,  however,  that  thii 
month,  the  honorable  Mr.  Mackay,  chairman  of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
had  asked  his  chamber  to  appoint  a  committee  to  approach  the  Government  as  to 
some  method  of  continuing  the  silver  currency,  but  giving  it  a  gold  standard.  This 
was  very  like,  or,  he  might  say,  was  exactly  the  same  as,  what  he  was  aiming  at, 
and  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  motion  was  supported  unexpectedly  by  in- 
fluential people  on  the  spot. 

Sir  JamcH  Bain  seconded  Mr.  Drew's  motion. 

Mr.  Donald  Graham  proposed  that  the  motion  be  not  adopted,  and  said  that, 
although  the  fluctuation  of  the  Indian  currency  had  its  evils,  any  change  might  have 
greater  evils.  He  instanced  France  as  in  a  bad  position  as  to  silver,  and  strongly 
objected  to  the  agitation  of  bimetallists. 

Mr.  Paul  Kottenburg  said  that  the  motion  did  not  embody  the  French  method,  as 
he  understood  it. 

Mr.  Koss  stated  that,  in  his  experience,  gold  and  silver  in  Holland  and  Java  were 
used  indifferently,  at  a  permanent  ratio,  the  coinage  of  silver  being  confined  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  W.  Douglas  gave  a  sketch  of  the  introduction  of  the  silver  currency  into 
India,  and,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Kottenburg  said  that  the  closing  of  the  silver  mint  in 
Fiance  in  recent  years  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  French  law  to  be  taken  notiee 
of  in  regard  to  their  present  currency  system. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Dick  seconded  Mr.  Graham's  rejection  of  the  motion,  and  spoke  of  wider 
arrangements,  apparently  favoring  bimetallism,  but  at  the  same  time  he  acknowl- 
edged the  great  steadiness  of  exchange  in  Java,  and  said  it  favoorcMl  trade  ^era. 
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Mir.  W.  Eer  said  that  merchants  conld  transact  in  sterling  in  India  as  well  as  in 
rapees.  and  that  contracts  should  be  shortened. 

Mr.  Duncan  thought  that  gold  coald  not  be  obtained  without  ^reat  difficulty  and 
disturbance  in  other  countries  to  enable  that  metal  to  be  used  as  a  standard  cur- 
rency in  India.  He  also  feared  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  silver  generally  if  its 
import  into  India  was  lestricted. 

Sir  James  Bain  asked  if  the  steadiness  of  exchange  in  Java  was  not  an  advantage 
to  importers  and  exporters. 

Mr.  Ross  replied  that  there  was  an  advantage  all  ronnd,  and  a  great  benefit  to 
traders  in  general,  as  they  couM  estimate  the  prices  of  goods  pretty  accurately, 
owing  to  the  non-fluctuation  of  the  standard. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Beith  opposed  the  motion,  on  the  ground  of  a  reduced  importation  of 
silver  into  India  afiecting  its  price  generally,  and  hence  lowering  exchange  with 
China  and  Japan,  to  the  detriment  of  our  trade  with  these  countries.  He  favored  a 
wide  international  agreement  for  the  increase  of  the  currency  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Drew  having  shortly  replied  to  t^e  various  remarks  made,  Mr.  Balloch  sug- 
gested that  the  motion  should  meantime  be  withdrawn,  which,  with  consent  of  his 
aecondATi  8ir  James  Bain^  Mr.  Drew  agreed  to,  and  this  was  accordingly  done. 


Olosure  of  the  Mints. 

I^urther  letter  from  Mr.  Drew  (of  Alexander  Drew  and  Sons^  Manehee- 

ter)j  23rd  March.  1893. 

Sir:  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  acknowledgment  of  my  let- 
ter of  the  6th  instant^  and  for  your  clear  expression  of  the  purport  of 
its  enclosures. 

The  silver  crisis  has  since  been  increasing  in  intensity,  and  tHe  fur- 
ther fall  in  exchange  this  week  is  seriously  stopping  business  in  Lan- 
cashire, owing  to  the  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  rupee  sales  to  be  in 
future  remitted,  and  the  risk  of  still  lower  exchange. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  in  suggesting  that,  without  going  the 
length  of  recommcDding  at  once  a  gold  standard,  a  temporary  remedy 
towards  steadying  exchange  may  be  afiorded  by  merely  closing  the 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

This  would  probably  raise  exchange  to  Is.  4<i.,  or  Is.  6<?.,  at  which 
rates,  witli  the  government  regulating  further  coinage,  it  might  be 
maintained  fairly  steady  without  a  gold  standard,  and  business  might 
be  carried  on  with  some  certainty  of  result. 

I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
imported  goods  are  lodged  in  banks  in  Calcutta  in  rupees,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  Indian  produce  imported  into  London  are  lodged  to 
credit  of  these  same  banks  in  London.  The  banks  desire  to  get  the 
use  of  the  rupees  lodged  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  new 
advances  to  the  produce  growers,  and,  having  no  power  of  coinage  in 
the  event  of  closed  mints,  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  give  drafts  on 
their  London  credits  in  exchange  for  rupees;  and,  the  latter  fund  being 
always  greater  than  tlie  former,  there  will  be  a  competition  of  the 
banks  to  sell  drafts  on  Loudon  at  a  higher  and  higher  sterling  price 
per  rupee. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that,  with  any  advance  in  exchange  on  its  pres- 
ent low  rate,  a  gold  standard  when  decided  on  would  be  the  more 
easy  of  introduction;  but  the  difficulty  of  its  introduction  will  be 
aggravated  so  long  as  free  coinage  gives  the  power  of  procuring  lupees 
at  bullion  value. 

I  remain,  &o.y 
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Indi4m  Currency:  Further  letter  from  Mr.  Brew  to  the  Secretary. 
Gregg  AND  ARROOH,  Blairmore,  Argyleshtbe, 

16th  May,  1893. 

Ton  may  have  noticed  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  GlaRgow 
eame  to  a  decided  vote  against  bimetallism  in  November  last,  by  53  to 
19;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  the  53  monometalUsts  were,  as  regards 
Indian  currency,  all  of  one  mind. 

The  question  still  remained,  whether  gold  or  silver  monometallism 
would  be  best  for  India;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  monometal- 
lists,  as  regards  that  country,  are  divided  into  a  gold  party  and  a  silver 
party.  The  first  are  chiefly  importers  of  goods  into  India,  and  have 
no  desire  but  for  a  currency  equally  stable  to  what  we  have  at  home. 
The  silver  party  maintain,  however,  that  a  depreciating  currency,  such 
as  silver  has  been  for  several  years  past,  confers  a  benefit  on  India,  by 
reducing  the  cost  of  Indian  produce  and  thereby  stimulating  the  de- 
mand for  said  produce  and  for  Iiidian  agricultural  labour. 

They  also  maintain  that  the  wages  paid  for  such  labour  have  as  great 
a  purchasing  power  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  these  wages  ever  had; 
and  they  therefore  believe  that  the  labourer  is  as  well  off  as  he  can 
expect,  or  have  any  right  to  be,  and  consequently  that  the  depredating 
currency  does  him  no  harm. 

This  appears  to  involve  both  an  error  in  fact,  and  an  economic  fal- 
lacy. Firstly,  as  to  the  facts:  The  articles  he  buys  with  his  wages  can 
not  possibly  be  supplied  so  good  in  quality  and  so  plentiful  in  quantity 
with  rux>ees  at  Ibd.  as  at  18^.  or  20(2.  And,  secondly,  bearing  in  mind 
that  improved  means  of  manuflBM^ture  and  conveyance  make  supplies 
available  at  lower  prices  than  formerly,  it  follows  that  this  would,  with 
a  stable  currency,  have  enabled  the  wage-earner  to  purchase  more  than 
formerly  with  the  same  wages. 

Thus  the  contention  in  favour  of  a  depreciating  currency  falls  to  the 
ground,  as  it  necessarily  admits  that  the  labourer  does  not  receive  the 
same  supplies  as  he  would  have  received  with  a  stable  currency;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  naturally  flowing  from  im- 
proved means  of  supply. 

While  that  is  the  case,  there  must  always  be  a  heavy  drag  on  the 
social  progress  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  India,  on  whom  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  country  so  greatly  depends. 

Considering  the  corresponding  state  of  things  in  this  country,  it  will 
be  seen  that  wages  are  higher  than  they  have  been,  arising  from 
improvement  in  machinery  and  conveyance  and  from  the  profitable 
employment  of  capital.  By  these  imi)rovements  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Every  shilling  of  wages  earned 
can  purchase  more  commodities,  but  no  one  would  therefore  venture 
to  argue  that  wages  may  be  reduced  here  until  they  would  purchase 
no  more  than  they  would  have  done  before  these  improvements  took 
place. 

We  have  here,  in  fact,  not  only  an  increased  rate  of  wages,  but  the 
wage-earners  have  also  an  increased  purchasing  power  in  these  wages; 
and  this  condition  would  also  have  obtained  in  India,  had  there  been 
there  a  stable  currency  giving  to  the  great  body  of  labourers  the 
natural  benefits  of  cheapness  in  their  supplies  resulting  from  improve- 
ments referred  to. 

I  beg  now  to  call  attention  to  anew  consideration  on  Indian  currency, 
arising  from  the  facts  of  the  Australian  banking  crisis.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  thelaxge  d^^o%\\;&  oi  c;ai^ital  sent  from  this  country 
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to  Australia  have  been  so  sent  by  nnmerons  people,  merely  because 
Australia  is  a  gold  standard  country,  and  the  capital  lent  there,  of 
course,  assumed  to  be  repayable  in  the  same  currency. 

It  also  seems  evident  that  the  deposits  so  sent  have  been  much  more 
than  the  wants  of  Australia  could  profitably  or  safely  employ.  I  think 
it  highly  probable  that,  if  India  had  been  a  gold  standard  country,  the 
greater  part  of  these  deposits  would  have  gone  there,  the  improve- 
ments required  by  the  wants  of  so  vast  a  x>optdation  affording  room 
for  the  safe  use  of  all  loans  that  might  have  been  sent. 

The  result,  however,  of  the  fear  of  depreciation  of  capital  in  a  silver 
loan,  has  b^n,  that  tnese  savings  have  been  over  supplied  to  the  wrong 
quarter  and  have  been  largely  lost  for  want  of  safe  use,  while  India  has 
been  deprived  of  supplies  of  useful  capital  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  a  standard  of  repayment. 

You  were  good  enough  to  say  in  your  last  letter  that  my  letter  of 
23rd  March  would  be  submitted  to  your  committee  on  the  Indian  cur- 
rency.   I  shall  be  happy  if  anything  I  have  written  above  be  thought 
worthy  of  similar  attention* 
lam,  eto.i 

Alexb.  Drew. 


Letter  from  Sfr.  DoTiald  Orahamj  OJ.E.^  to  the  Right  Ban.  Lord  Her- 
schellj  dated  Airthrey  Oaatle^  Bterlingshirej  12th  November j  1892. 

My  Lord  :  I  venture  to  call  attention  to  one  asx)ect  of  the  proposed 
gold  standard  for  India,  which,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  does  not 
seem  to  have  received  much  notice,  and  yet  which  apx)ears  to  be  of  th<^ 
very  greatest  importance.  I  refer  to  the  position  which  the  uncoinerl 
silver  in  the  shape  of  ornaments,  etc.,  would  take  under  a  restricted 
coinage.  This  uncoined  silver,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  of 
enormous  amount,  is  now  or  full  value,  weight  for  weight,  with 
the  coined  rupee,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  reserve  available  for  time 
of  emergency.  I  remember  well  that,  during  the  great  Madras  fam- 
ine of  1877,  large  quantities  of  such  silver  found  their  way  to  tlie 
mint,  and  must  have  greatly  helped  the  people  in  struggling  through 
that  crisis.  Prom  figures  quoted  on  page  32;3*  of  the  first  report  of 
the  gold  and  silver  commission,  I  find  that,  in  three  years  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  affected  by  that  calamity,  about  4J  crores  of 
rupees,  worth  were  so  turned  into  money.  Ko  one  can  tell  to  what 
extent  the  uncoined  silver  would  be  relatively  depreciated  by  the 
closing  of  the  mints  to  free  coinage;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
in  times  of  crisis  or  emergency  it  would  be  practically  unsaleable,  and 
I  need  not  point  out  how  greatly  this  would  add  to  the  distress  of  the 
people  and  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Government. 

1  did  not  mean  to  do  more  than  bring  this  one  point  before  your 
lordship's  notice,  but  perhaps  it  may  not  be  thought  presumptuous  of 
me,  as  one  deeply  interested  in  India  and  the  representative  of  one  of 
the  principal  firms  there,  if  I  venture  to  make  a  few  further  remarks 
on  this  gold  standard  proposal. 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Government  of  India  is  apt  to  look  too 
exclusively  to  the  so-called  loss  on  exchange  and  its  efl'ect  upon  the 
budget,  and  on  the  other  hand  too  lightly  upon  the  momentous  char- 
acter of  the  change  which  it  is  sought  to  introduce.  In  the  first  place 
the  loss  is  enormously  exaggerated,  being  based  upon  the  assumption, 
obviously  wrong,  that  the  diff'erence  between  the  actual  rate  of 
exchange  and  28,  on  the  full  amount  of  the  Council  drafts  is  all  loss, 
without  making  allowance  for  the  payment  for  stores  on  which  there 
is  no  loss  whatever,  nor  for  the  large  portion  of  the  sterling  debt 
which  was  incurred  at  various  lower  rates.  In  the  second  place  there 
is  no  thought  of  what  would  have  happened  if  exchange  had  not  fal- 
len, namely,  that  in  that  case  rupee  prices  of  commodities  must  have 
fallen,  which  surely  would  have  caused  far  greater  loss  in  the  falling- 
off  of  land  and  railway  revenues,  besides  the  indirect  losses  which 
depreciating  values  must  have  brought  upon  the  people.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  India  has  been  exceedingly  prosperous,  as,  independently  of 
statistical  evidence,  everyone  connected  with  it  well  knows,  though  of 
course  it  is  a  misfortune  that,  under  what  may  be  called  a  deviation 
from  sound  principle,  a  large  debt  has  been  incurred  in  gold,  while  the 
revenues  are  paid  in  silver. 

By  an  artificial  restriction  of  the  currency,  the  Government  may  cer- 
tainly force  up  exchange,  and  so  escape  loss  on  the  home  remittances, 
but  at  what  risk  of  loss,  and  even  disaster,  in  other  directions  f  It  is 
difficult  to  see  in  what  way  a  gold  standard  without  the  support  of  a 
gold  reserve  can  really  be  of  any  benefit  to  either  the  Government  or 
the  country,  ^or  is  it  clear  how  a  rate  of  exchange  arbitrarily  fixed 
can  be  more  than  nominal.  It  is  easy  to  fix  an  arbitrary  rate  {2e,  as 
easily  as  Is,  3d.)j  but  the  actual  rate  must  still  depend  upon  supply  and 
demand.  A  forced  silver  currency  may  differ  in  kind,  but  it  can  not 
differ  in  principle  from  a  forced  paper  currency.  It  can  have  no  definite 
intrinsic  support,  and  its  nominal  value  ciin  only  be  made  effective  by 
a  restriction  of  the  supply.  In  France  and  America  there  is  a  large 
forced  silver  currency,  which  passes  without  apparent  inconvenience, 
but  that  is  because  there  is  behind  it  in  each  case  a  large  gold  reserve, 
as  well  as  a  firm  belief  that,  in  case  of  need,  the  Government  is  respon- 
sible for  the  full  gold  equivalent.  This  has  been  put  to  the  test  in 
France,  where  the  excess  of  supply  has  found  refuge  in  the  Bank  of 
France,  while  as  for  America  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  happen  when 
the  forced  monthly  increase  reaches  the  point  of  redundancy. 

The  Indian  Government  is  in  a  very  different  position*  It  has  no 
gold  reserve,  nor  the  possibility  of  getting  such  a  thing:  and  of  course 
there  could  be  no  belief  in  its  power  or  intention  to  withdraw  any  exces- 
sive supply  of  rupees.  !Nor  can  it  gauge  in  the  slightest  degree  what 
the  effect  would  be,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  of 
severing  the  connection  between  coined  and  uncoined  metal. 

India  is  a  country  of  seasons.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year,  when 
the  crops  have  to  be  marketed,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  money; 
and  discounts,  even  under  the  automatic  reUef  of  open  mintage,  are 
sometimes  at  12  or  15  per  cent.  In  the  latter  half  it  is  the  other  way, 
and  money  can  scarcely  find  employment  at^  perhaps,  IJ  or  2  per  cent 
No  one  can  tell  how  far  the  redundancy  is  relieved  by  melting  into 
ornaments,  nor  on  the  other  hand  can  any  estimate  be  made  of  the  injury 
that  might  be  caused  to  trade  during  its  most  important  period  by 
artificial  restriction  in  times  of  scarcity.  If  the  Government  met  the 
latter  by  firesh  coinage  it  would  have  to  relieve  the  former  by  taking 
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redundant  coin  off  the  market,  otherwise  the  exchange  conld  have  nc 
Btability.  It  is  just  one  of  those  cases  where  a  departure  from  a  sound 
basis  may  lead  to  unknown  difficulties  and  dangers.  I  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  when  I  say  that  Portugal,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
supposed  to  have  its  paper  currency  fixed  on  a  gold  basis  and  at  a  fixed 
exchange,  was  suddenly  wakened  up  to  the  delusion,  and  has  since 
suffered  far  more  firom  fall  in  exchange  than  India  has  done. 

I  do  not  see  what  difference  there  would  be  in  principle  between  the 
paper  of  Portugal  and  its  nominal  gold  basis,  and  the  silver  of  India 
upon  its  nominal  gold  basis. 

One  point  more.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  has  any  support 
in  the  country.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  people  have  no  knowl^ge 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  exchange  question.  What  support 
there  is  is  among  the  official  classes  and  certain  of  the  European  and 
native  traders.  My  information  is  that  the  most  reliable  and  independ- 
ent opinions  are  against  what  is  believed  to  be  a  dangerous  tampering 
with  a  currency,  which,  whatever  has  been  its  ^ect  upon  the  budgeti 
of  the  Government,  has  proved  a  good  one  for  the  people  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  I  should  apologise  for  intruding  ui)on  your  lordship  this 
unasked  for  communication,  but  my  interest  on  the  subject  must  be 
my  excuse.  No  one  has  more  reason  than  I  have  to  regret  the  troubles 
and  inconveniences  of  a  fluctuating  exchange,  or  to  welcome  any  pro- 
posal which  would  give  real  and  permanent  stability;  but  I  can  not 
think  that  the  proposed  scheme  can  give  any  such  hope. 
I  am,  &o^ 

DONAU)  Obahah. 


fV oto  retpectliig  the  melting  of  omamentt  In  tbne  of  ■esroltj.] 
JBMdencB  of  Mr.  D.  if.  Barbawr  l>^are  ike  Boyal  CommisHon  on  Oold  and  Silver. 

1149.  The  CHAiRBfAN.  Ton  tell  us  that  in  times  of  famine  hoards  are  invaded  f — 
That  is  certainly  the  case. 

1150.  Have  yon  any  estimate  of  the  amount  which  was  extracted  from  these 
hoards  in  any  given  district  dnring  a  period  of  famine  f — It  is  qoite  impossihle  to 
say.  AU  that  we  know  is  that  certain  amounts  were  hronght  to  the  Bombay  Mint 
for  coinage,  a  certain  amount  in  the  form  of  ornaments ;  but  that  mnst  be  yery  much 
less  than  the  amount  that  was  brought  out  of  the  hoards,  because  the  man  who 
drew  silver  from  his  hoard  would  ordinarily  pledge  it  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
native  banker  or  monev-lender,  and  the  native  banker  might  either  sell  that  silver 
again,  if  he  obtained  nnal  possession  of  it,  or  he  might  send  it  to  the  mint.  (See 
Appendix  V.) 

1151.  And  that  excludes  sold  altogether  f — ^The  return  for  the  Bombay  mint  ex- 
cludes gold;  but  we  know  that,  in  years  of  thegreat  famine  in  Madras  and  Bombay, 
a  large  amount  of  gold  was  sent  from  India  to  England,  and  I  think  Sir  H.  Hay  said 
he  received  a  quantity  of  gold  from  India  which  was  evidently  composed  of  orna- 
ments melted  down. 

1152.  Sir  T.  Fabbss.  And  thia  does  not  indlud«  hoaxda  in  ih»  fbxm  of  rupees  f— 
Certainly  not. 
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Statement  showing  the  amount  of  native  coins  and  Ornaments  tendered  for  coinage  in  fks 

Bombay  mint  from  1864^'SS, 


Yean. 


1854-'6B... 

1855-'56.., 

1856-'57.., 

1857-'58 . . . 

185S-'59.. 

1859-'«0... 

18«>-'C1.. 

1861 -'«2.., 

1862-'68.. 

1863- '64.. 

1864-'65.. 

186&-'66.. 

186a-'67.., 

18e7-'68.. 

186»-'60... 

186»-'70.., 

1870-'71... 

1871-72.. 

1872-73... 

1873- '74.. 

1874-'75.. 

1875-'7e.. 

1876- '77.., 

1877-'78.. 

187S-'79.. 

1870-'80.., 

1880- '81.. 

1881-'82.., 

1882-'83.. 

1883-'84.. 

1684-86.. 

188&-'86.. 


KatiTe  coins. 


J?*. 

15,81.000 

10, 58, 000 

3,  la,  000 

2,02,000 

4, 48. 000 

2, 25.  'KM) 

1,27,000 

1, 53. 003 

49,000 

37.000 

2,000 

74,000 

3, 36, 000 

10, 76  000 

19,^.000 

20.18,000 

20,74.000 

10,88,000 

16, 73. 000 

28,96,000 

7,90,000 

7,10,000 

ao.ooo 


67,00,000 
45,00,000 
26,50,000 

1,00,000 
16, 50, 000 

1,25,000 
16,25,000 

2,00,000 


Ornaments. 


4,00,000 

2, 31, 000 

2,23,000 

50,U00 

15,000 

2,24,000 

2,49,000 

12,22,000 

47,000 

1,63,000 


1.63,000 

1,66.000 

1. 76, 000 

72,000 

12,60,000 

28,80,000 

12,17,000 

8,63,000 

75,000 

8,62,000 

1,24,00,600 

1, 16. 00. 000 

92,06,000 

10,00,000 

4.00.060 

60,000 

60,000 

18,76,010 

8,26,000 


ToUL 


Bm. 

20,50.000 

12,80.000 

5,.?6,000 

2,  52. 0«0 

i,  63,  000 

4.  49. 000 

3,76,000 

12, 75, 000 

90,000 

2,00,000 

2.000 

74.000 

3.36,000 

21.28,000 

10,88.000 

21, 94, 000 

21,46.000 

28.88,000 

44,  53, 000 

36, 18, 000 

11,53,000 

7,85,000 

8,72.000 

1,24,00,000 

1, 83,  00,  000 

1,87,00.000 

36.50,000 

5.00,000 

16,00,000 

1, 75. 000 

36,00,000 

6,26,000 


Indian  bills  and  currency ^  by  Mr.  James  A.  Oraham^  of  Orahams  dk  Co^ 

East  India  Merchants. 


BiL'vi&a. 

1.  The  entire  amount  of  conncil  drafts  for  the  financial  year,  witii 
dates  distributing  them  over  the  year,  to  be  offered  on  or  about  the  Ist 
of  January  at  a  fixed  rate.  The  rate  so  realised  shall  be  the  official 
rate  for  that  year. 

2.  So  long  as  the  rate  of  exchange  does  not  exceed  the  official  rat« 
by  less  than  5  per  cent,  the  free  coinage  of  silver  to  be  suspended.  On 
suflBcient  evidence  that  the  current  rate  of  exchange  is  higher  than  the 
official  rate  by  6  per  cent,  or  more,  the  government  of  India  may  eithw 
thro'vr  open  the  mint  for  free  coinage  until  the  rate  has  gone  down 
again,  or  may  invite  tenders  of  bar  silver  for  delivery  at  the  mint 

(There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  evidence  as  to  the  rate  of 
exchange  from  impartial  sources.) 

Gold. 

1.  Ooins  of  equal  value  to  sovereigns  to  be  coined  under  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  thought  desirable. 

2.  The  Indian  treasuries  to  accept  these  coins  or  sovereigns,  if  ten- 
dered in  payment  of  taxes,  at  the  official  rate. 

3.  The  Indian  government  to  reserve  the  option  of  paying  the  coun- 
cil drafts  in  sovereigns,  etc.,  at  the  official  rate. 

Jajcss  a.  Gbahajl 
26th  Apb.il,  1893. 
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A  scheme  to  steady  and  strengthen  the  price  of  Indian  Silver  Loans  and 
to  afford  a  means  of  placing  them  by  degrees  upon  a  Gold  Basis^  by 
James  Oraliume,  of  Messrs.  Grahame,  Crum,  <fc  Connal^  Chartered  Ac- 
countants and  Stockbrokers^  Glasgow^  10th  December^  1892. 

1.  This  paper  being  of  date  10th  December,  1892,  all  prices  and  quo- 
tations must  be  taken  as  those  of  that  day,  India  3  per  cent  sterling 
loan  and  India  4  per  cent  enfaced  rupee  paper  being  alone  used  for  com- 
parison and  illustration. 

2.  Whereas,  calculated  at  the  present  sterling  exchange  price  of  the 
rupee,  viz.  Is.  2%d.^  India  4  per  cent  rupee  paper  at  64^2.  (which  may  be 
taken  as  its  present  market  price)  yields  a  purchaser  a  sterling  return 
of  32. 16«.  3(2.  per  cent  per  annum. 

3.  And  whereas  India  3  per  cent  sterling  loan,  if  purchased  at  97^{. 
(which  may  be  taken  as  its  present  market  price),  yields  a  purchaser  32. 
Is.  6d.  per  cent  per  annum. 

4.  And  whereas  the  sterling  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  would  re- 
quire to  fall  from  Is.  2%d.  to  llAd.  per  rupee  before  the  sterling  return 
upon  4  per  cent  rupee  paper  (ii  purchased  at  64^2.)  fell  below  32.  Is.  6d. 
per  cent. 

5.  And  whereas,  when  the  rupee  (containing  165  grains  fine  silver) 
fell  to  ll-fud.y  the  oance  of  standard  silver  (containing  444  grains  fine 
silver)  would  have  fallen  from  3s.  2'^d.  per  oz.  as  at  present  to  2s.  Sd, 
per  oz. 

6.  And  whereas,  as  before  shown,  the  difference  between  the  sterling 
return  at  present  (owing  to  the  unstable  condition  of  the  price  of  silver) 
upon  the  purchase  of  the  identical  obligation  of  the  Indian  government 
when  expressed  in  gold,  and  when  expressed  in  silver,  is  no  less  than 
14s.  9(2.  per  cent  per  annum  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  1,000  rupees 
of  4  per  cent  rupee  paper  at  64^2.  as  compared  with  the  purchase  of 
1002.  India  3  per  cent  loan  at  97^2     Therefore — 

7.  It  is  suggested  that  this  great  difierence  of  sterling  return,  with 
the  contingencies  (in  both  directions)  of  the  course  of  silver  values, 
should  be  seized,  economised,  adjusted,  and  applied;  the  larger  portion 
thereof  (say  75  per  cent)  as  a  sinking  fund  against  any  iuture  fall  in 
silver  value,  and  the  smaller  portion  (say  25  per  cent)  against  any 
future  rise  in  the  gold  value  of  that  metal. 

8.  It  is  suggested  that  Ss.  dd.  of  this  14s.  9(2.  of  difference  per  cent 
should  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  rupee  paper,  and  that  Us. 
thereof  should  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  revenues  of  India,  upon 
the  following  conditions  and  in  the  following  method: 

(a.)  For  the  parpose  of  this  scheme  it  is  assumed  that  the  rupee  can 
not  fall  below  11^.  sterling,  and  that  standard  silver  can  not  fall  below 
2s.  5|(2.  per  ounce,  which  are  the  corresponding  values  of  the  irrespective 
fine  silver  contents. 

{b.)  It  is,  however,  assumed  that  such  a  condition  ha>s  arrived,  so  as 
thereby  to  reduce  the  sterling  value  of  the  rupee  to  11(2.,  and  conse- 
quently to  reduce  that  of  the  40  rupees  payable  per  annum  on  1,000 
rupees  4  per  cent  rupee  loan  to  12. 16s.  Sd.,  and  thus  to  reduce  the 
sterling  return  upon  1,000  rupees  4  per  cent  loan  if  purchased  at  64J2. 
to  21.  IGs.  10(2.  per  cent  per  annum,  in  place  of  32. 16s.  3d.  per  cent  per 
annum  as  at  present. 

(c)  If  to  the  above  sum  of  12. 16s.  Sd.  be  added  3s.  dd.  (as  suggested 
in  paragraph  8),  these  would  together  aqiount  to  22.  0^.  5d.,  and  this 
sum,  it  is  suggested,  should  now  be  fixed  as  the  minimum  sterling  re- 
turn to  be  guaranteed  on  the  4  per  cent  rupee  loaiu 

S.  Mis.  23 45 
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(d)  That  the  Govenimest  of  India  should  eugage  to  give,  at  any  time 
after  a  certain  date,  not  less  than  G7Z.  G«.  td,  of  India  3  per  cent  sta- 
ling loan  (1948)  in  exchange  for  every  1,000  rupees  of  4  per  cent  silver 
paper,  which  would  yield  as  nearly  as  possible  21.  Os,  6d.  per  annum,  be 
worth  at  present  price  G51.  ISs.  Od.,  and  yield  a  sterling  return  of  3/.  2«. 
Sd.  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  cost  of  each  1,000  rupees  4  per  cent 
loan  (if  purchased  at  64^Z.)  for  which  it  was  exchanged.  This  would  be 
tantamount  to  issuing  the  (1948)  3  per  cent  sterling  loan  ^56  years  to 
run)  at  96Z.  10«.  9(2.,  taking  redemption  into  account.  This  loan  was 
placed,  with  64  years  to  run  in  1884,  at  an  average  of  94i.  4«.  3d. — ^yield 
ing,  including  redemption,  3Z.  4«.  4(2.  per  cent — consequently,  as  a  con- 
version process,  the  proposal  now  made  seems  economical  and  advan- 
tageous. 

9.  It  is  considered  that  such  a  step  would  encourage  the  purchase 
and  holding  of  silver  paper,  by  securing  the  holder  against  any  possi- 
ble fall  of  the  rupee  below  11(2.,  and  by  placing  it  in  his  option  and 
power  to  receive  in  its  stead  671.  6s.  Sd.  of  3  per  cent  loan,  worth  at 
present  651.  ISs.  Od.  for  his  holding  of  1,000  rupees  (which  now  stands 
at  64^Z.),  and  with  an  assured  sterling  return  of  21.  Oa.  &d. 

10.  In  all  cases  where  the  exchange  was  made,  and  in  the  event  of 
silver  not  falling  forther,  it  would  produce  a  sinking  fund  of  11«.  per 
cent  -per  annum  to  the  Government,  and  with  any  rise  in  silver  this 
would  be  augmented;  while  on  the  other  hand  there  would  be  a  risk  of 
3«.  9d.  per  cent  per  annum,  and  that  only  to  its  full  extent  in  the  event 
of  the  rupee  going  down  to  Ud.  and  silver  to  2s.  5id.  x>er  ounce,  a  fall 
which  would  involve  a  drop  of  more  than  25  per  cent  upon  the  present 
depreciated  price  of  the  rupee,  and  nearly  23  per  cent  ui>on  the  present 
depreciated  price  of  silver. 

11.  It  is  further  suggested  that  by  thus  placing  the  rupee  paper  upon 
a  low  but  secure  sterling  foundation  a  means  would  be  provided  whereby 
(by  exchange  or  purchase)  the  whole  loans  and  credit  of  India  would 
really  be  placed  on  a  gold  basis  without  any  violent  remedy  and  with- 
out the  necessity  of  absolutely  renouncing  the  chances  of  a  possible, 
and  (owing  to  the  gold  developments  in  Africa,  India,  and  elsewhere) 
a  probable  improvement  in  the  gold  value  of  silver. 


A  scheme  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  gold  batsis  for  the  eurrenen 
of  India,  by  James  Orahame,  of  Messrs.  Orahame,  Orunij  and  Oonnalj 
cha/rtered  accountants  and  stockbrokers^  Glasgow j  10th  December j  1892. 

Some  years  ago  I  formulated  a  scheme  for  the  gradual  introduction 
of  a  gold  basis  of  payments  in  India,  and,  having  mentioned  the  fact, 
and  being  invited  to  submit  the  scheme  for  consideration,  I  beg  to 
offer  the  following  suggestions: 

I  must  premise  that  at  the  time  when  my  scheme  was  first  formulated 
the  circumstances  were  comparatively  simple,  because  the  rupee  was 
then  fairly  steady  at  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  8(2.,  and  the  chief,  if  not  tJiieonly  dis- 
turbing influence,  proceeded  from  the  demonetisation  of  silver  by  Ger- 
many after  the  end  of  the  Franco-German  war. 

The  situation  is  now  much  more  complex  and  critical,  the  rupee  has 
fallen  below  Is.  3(2.,  and  is  unsteady  even  at  that  low  price,  owing  to 
the  enormously  increased  output  of  silver,  to  the  ease  and  rapidity  of 
its  transmission  aa  compute  mtii  former  times,  and  to  its  production 
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being  uDduly  stimulated  by  the  monthly  purchases  of  silver  by  the 
United  States  Treasury,  resulting  in  a  great  accumulation  of  the  metal 
in  the  hands  of  the  American  Government,  which  they  must  dispose 
of  somehow. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  are  reasonably  apprehensive  of  an  early 
demonetisation  of  silver  by  Austria. 

All  these  circumstances  forbid  a  sudden  and  complete  attempt  to 
substitute  a  gold  currency  for  the  existing  silver  currency  of  India, 
and  enjoin  as  gentle  and  gradual  a  process  in  that  direction  as  is  com- 
patible with  due  consideration  for  the  maintenance  of  commercial 
activity  and  credit,  and  for  the  manifest  hardships  inflicted  upon  com- 
merce and  individuals  by  the  violent  alterations  in  the  relative  values 
of  gold  and  silver  currencies  in  exchange. 

In  dealing  with  the  currency  of  India  and  any  change  in  its  char- 
acter, it  is  impossible  to  disassociate  from  it,  in  our  consideration,  the* 
subject  of  the  pubUc  debt  of  India,  so  far  as  represented  by  its  silver 
loans,  or  the  subject  of  the  stated  silver  payments  made  to  servants 
and  others  by  the  Indian  Government,  both  of  which  have  been  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  same  conditions  which  make  the  currency  ques- 
tion of  India  a  vital  and  critical  question  for  that  great  dependency 
and  our  commerce  with  it. 

I  must  therefore  respectfiilly  request  that  this  paper  on  the  currency 
may  be  read  side  by  side  with  another  communication  by  me  of  the 
same  date,*  intituled  ^^A  scheme  to  steady  and  strengthen  the  price  of 
Indian  silver  loans,  and  to  aftbrd  the  means  of  placing  them  by  degrees 
ui>on  a  gold  basis." 

As  in  that  paper  I  suggest  that  a  limit  should  be  placed  to  the 
amount  of  silver  represented  in  the  silver  loan  paper  of  India,  so  in  this 
communication  I  suggest  that  a  similar  limit  should  be  placed  upon 
the  amount  of  silver  offered  as  legal  tender  for  payment  of  debts  over 
a  certain  amount. 

But  with  this  qualification,  that  at  first  the  legal  tender  of  silver 
should  be  proportionately  the  largest  part  of  the  payment,  and  be  grad- 
ually reduced  year  by  year  until  it  became  the  smallest  part  thereof. 

A  very  low  limit  is  not  in  tbis  pr<*posal  suggested  for  the  maximum 
legal  tender  of  silver,  because  in  a  silver-using  country  such  as  India, 
with  an  enormous  and  comparatively  poor  population,  with  small  wages 
and  small  expenses,  there  must  be  an  intermediate  class  to  whom  the 
loss  of  a  comparatively  free  use  of  silver  as  a  currency  up  to  a  certain 
point  would  be  a  disaster  to  them  and  to  those  both  below  and  above 
them  in  the  social  scale. 

When  it  was  suggested  the  other  day  at  the  monetary  conference  at 
Brussels  that  Great  Britain  should  raise  the  legal  tender  of  silver  &om 
21.  to  oL  as  an  ease  to  the  silver  market  (she  being  a  rich  and  gold-using 
country),  it  would  be  absurd  to  fix  anything  but  a  comparatively  high 
legal  ^ver  tender  for  India,  whose  {population  is  comparatively  poor, 
and  to  whom  the  free  use  of  a  cheaper  medium  of  exchange  than  gold 
up  to  a  certain  amount  is  a  matter  of  necessity. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  lowest  maximum  legal  tender  of 
silver  should  be  fixed  ultimately  at  500  rupees,  and  that  this  limit  should 
be  reached  over  a  course  of  nine  years  by  making  the  maximum  legal 
tender  of  silver  in  payment  of  all  sums  above  500  rupees,  90  per  cent  in 
t  he  first  year,  80  per  cent  in  the  second  year,  and  so  on,  until  it  fell  to 

'"'""  "■' ■  '      *  P»ge  a05.       ^"""^  "^ 
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10  per  cent  in  the  ninth  year,  after  which  all  debts  must,  except  to  the 
extent  of  500  rupees,  be  paid  in  gold  or  in  State  gold  notes. 

In  dealing  with  the  value  of  a  rupee  as  embraced  in  a  gold  standard, 
it  is  suggested  that  it  should  be  treated  as  the  silver  shilling  is  treated, 
viz,  as  a  token  valued  at  two  shillings,  or  one-tenth  of  a  pound  sterlhig. 

For  example,  under  such  a  system  a  debt  of  100,000  rax>ees  could  he 
paid,  starting  from  this  date: 

1893 90, 000  in  rupees  and  1,  OOOZ.  in  gold  or  gold  notes. 

1894 80,000  "  "  2,000f.  "  •' 

1895 70,000  "  "  3,000Z.  "  " 

1896 60,000  "  '•  4,000Z.  "  " 

1897 50,000  "  "  5,0001.  "  " 

1898 40,000  "  "  6,000i.  "  « 

1899 30,000  "  "  7,000«.  "  « 

1900 20,000  "  "  8,000«.  "  " 

1901 10,000  "  "  9,0001.  "  " 

after  which,  payment  would  only  be  legally  tendered  in  gold  except  to  the  extent 
of  500  rupees. 
And  as  an  example  of  a  smaller  sum,  say  a  debt  of  10,000  rupees,  it  could  be  paid: 

1893 9,000  in  rupees  and  lOOZ.  in  gold  or  gold  notes. 

1894 8,000  "  *'  2001.  "  " 

1895 7,000  "  "  3001.  "  " 

1896 6,000  "  "  400i.  "  « 

1897 5,000  "  "  500/.  "  « 

1898 4,000  "  "  600Z.  "  *« 

1899 3,000  "  "  700i.  «  « 

1900 2,000  "  "  800/.  "  « 

1901 1,000  "  "  900/.  "  " 

after  which,  payment  would  only  be  legally  tendered  in  gold,  except  to  the  extent 
of  500  rupees. 

It  is  suggested  that,  by  such  a  course  governing  all  debts,  the  great 
internal  business  of  India  dependent  upon  silver  as  a  currency  would 
not  be  affected,  but  that  the  large  commercial  dealings  between  India, 
Oreat  Britain,  and  other  countries  would  be  placed  upon  a  basis  of 
increasing  certainty,  since  in  every  year,  and  more  so  as  the  years  ad- 
vanced, every  one  would  know  more  precisely  the  gold  value  of  his 
transaction,  apart  from  the  silver  portion,  and  further  be  instructed  as 
to  the  precise  amount  of  the  gold  he  would  either  receive  or  require  to 
provide  in  payments  of  debts. 

It  is  suggested  that  salaries  and  pay  fixed  upon  a  higher  silver  value 
than  obtains  at  present  should  be  treated  on  the  same  principle,  with  a 
provision  to  compromise  by  a  mean  sterling  payment  to  begin  at  once. 

Two  evils  are  to  be  provided  against,  the  first  an  undue  and  unnec- 
essary supply  of  gold  coin,  and  the  second,  the  danger  of  hoarding 
small  sums  of  gold,  which  would,  from  the  habits  of  the  people,  be 
likely  to  occur  in  India. 

These,  it  is  suggested,  could  be  met  by  making  the  only  gold  com  a 
comparatively  large  one,  and  by  issuing  special  State  gold  notes  for 
smaller  payments. 

It  is  suggested,  so  far  as  the  gold  coin  is  concerned,  that  this  might 
be  achieved  by  the  substitution  for  the  gold  raohur  of  15  rupees  an  im- 
perial coin  of  408.  or  20  rupees,  equal  in  weight  and  intrinsic  gold  value 
to  two  British  sovereigns,  and  that  no  smaller  gold  coin  should  be 
issued. 

The  state,  it  is  suggested,  should  issue  state  gold  notes  against  gold 
for  the  usual  larger  amounts  (which  could  be  convertible  at  any 
moment  into  gold"),  \)ut  t\i^\>  no  ^uOcl  ^convertible  note  should  be  issued 
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for  a  lower  sum  than  10?.,  or  100  rupees,  and  that  it  should  issue 
Hinaller  gold  notes  of  20«.,  or  10  rupees,  and  oflO«.,  or  6  rupees,  which 
could  not  be  convertible  into  gold  unless  offered  in  an  aggregate 
amount  of  not  less  than  60L,  or  600  rupees. 

These  smaller  notes,  it  is  suggested,  would  serve  the  purpose,  and 
relieve  from  the  necessity  of  a  subsidiary  gold  currency,  but,  oeing 
convertible  into  gold  in  aggregates  of  502.,  would  take  the  place  of  the 
medium  class  of  payments  now  made  in  silver.  Being  inconvertible, 
except  in  the  aggregate  above  mentioned,  they  would  prevent  the 
hoarding  of  small  quantities  of  gold  coin,  ana  from  their  convenience 
and  aggregate  ultimate  value  remain  in  circulation,  it  is  believed  for  a 
considerable  time,  to  the  advantage  of  the  state,  and  to  the  ease  of 
gradually  effecting  the  introduction  of  a  gold  basis  of  a  payments  in 
India. 


T%«  stock  of  silver  in  India, 

[Note  by  Mr.  F.  G.  HAnison.] 

In  a  paper  which  may  be  hereafter  printed  in  the  "Economic  Jour- 
nal," I  have  treated  this  subject  at  length,  and  given  in  considerable 
detail  the  grounds  on  which  the  conclusions,  here  stated,  have  been 
based. 

It  is  convenient  to  separate  the  history  of  silver  in  India  into  five 
periods : 

(1)  1835  to  1892. 

(2)  1800  to  1836. 

(3)  The  discovery  of  America  to  1800. 

(4)  The  Christian  era  to  the  discovery  of  America. 

(5)  Prehistoric  times. 

The  dates  are  given  inversely  so  that  the  progression  may  be  from 
the  more  known  to  the  less  known. 

(1)  1835  to  1892.  The  data  for  this  period  are  fairly  complete.  Up 
to  18G5-'66  the  details  are  based  on  returns  submitted  to  Parliament, 
and  onwards  from  statements  furnished  by  the  several  local  govern- 
ments. From  1875  the  figures  are  more  reliable.  The  gross  import  is 
40,928  lakhs,  the  export  6,643  lakhs,  and  the  net  import  34,285  lakhs= 
1,178.54  million  ounces=36.65  million  kilogrammes. 

(2)  1800  to  1835.  For  this  period  the  records  of  the  Calcutta  cus- 
tom house  are  available,  whilst  there  exists  considerable  fragmentiiry 
information  relating  to  the  Bombay  and  Madras  statistics.  After  a 
careful  study  of  these  figures,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  gross 
import  into  Calcutta  and  Bombay  was  i>,119  lakhs,  and  the  export 
1,340  lakhs;  and,  including  Madras,  I  should  estimate  the  net  import 
at  5,358  lakhs  ^184.18  million  ounces=5.72  million  kilogrammes. 
W.  Jacob's  {cf.  page  311)  and  409  of  his  history)  figures,  although  they 
include  the  movements  of  gold  to  India  and  of  gold  and  sUver  to 
China,  would  work  out  to  a  somewhat  higher  figure.  The  information, 
however,  in  my  possession  is  more  complete,  and,  I  think,  more 
reliable.  It  can  be  demonstrated,  on  the  other  hand,  that  my  figures 
are  not  too  high.  The  silver  coinage  for  this  period  in  India  {cf.  a 
long  article  of  mine  in  the  "Calcutta  Eeview'^)  was  about  110  crores  of 
rupees,  or  75  crores  after  deducting  recoinage.  This  total  has  to  be 
further  reduced  owing  to  the  fact  that  part  of  this  coinage  must  have 
been  of  silver  existing  in  India  prior  to  1800  in  the  form  of  coin^  buL 
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lion,  or  ornament.    My  estimate,  therefore,  of  6,119  lakhs  (G1.19  erores) 
is  seen  to  be  reasonable  aliunde. 

(3)  The  discovery  of  America  to  1800.  A  servant  of  the  old  East 
India  Company,  Milburn  by  name,  published  in  1813  a  book  giving 
considerable  information  relating  to  oriental  trade.  That  book  giv««, 
amongst  much  other  interesting  details,  the  value  of  the  Dutch  cargoes 
from  1614  to  1719,  the  proceeds  of  French  sales  at  Port  I/Orient  in 
1760, 1769, 1771-'78,  and  1791,  the  receipts  of  the  Hooghley  custom  house 
from  1765  to  1770  from  the  French,  and  with  a  few  gaps  the  exi)ort8 
from  England  from  1600  to  1800.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  place 
the  net  import  for  this  period  at  15,106  lakhs  =519  million  ounces  = 
16.20  million  kilogrammes.  Before  going  fui'ther,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
best  to  tabulate  the  above  side  by  side  with  Soetbeet's  and  tb6  Ameri- 
can estimates  of  the  world's  production. 


Period. 

In  Millions  of  kilo- 
grammw. 

Prodnction. 

Absorption 
bylndiA. 

1498—1800 ^ 

1800    18:« 

1835—1892 

117. 
21.9 
93.7 

1«.| 
6.72 
an  06 

232.0 

6157 

A  glance  at  this  table  will,  I  think,  show  the  probability  of  my  esti- 
mates being  a  fair  approximation.  The  proportion  of  silver  going  to 
the  East  between  1493-1800  must  have  been  low,  owing  to  the  trade 
being  less  opened  up.  From  1800  to  1835  the  proportion  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  been  greater.  It  was  not  so,  because  In- 
dian trade  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  In  1813  the  trade  was  thrown 
open  and  Manchester  piece  goods  poured  into  India.  Had  not  cotton 
become  an  export,  the  balance  of  trade  must  have  turned  against  India 
for  several  years.  It  did  actually  do  so  in  1823-^24,  for  the  only  time 
in  India's  history,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  America,  in  that  year,  was  at 
X)eace,  and,  having  acquired  Carolina  from  Spain,  regained  command 
of  the  cotton  trade. 

(4.)  and  (5.)  I  must  now  hark  back  to  the  periods  antecedent  to  the 
discovery  of  America.  Two  points  relating  to  these  times  SLve,  I  think, 
clear:  {a)  that  Jacob  enormously  overrated  the  abrasion  of  silver,  and 
(b)  that  in  consequence  he  was  obliged  to  exaggerate  the  production 
so  as  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  residue  in  1493.  I  am  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, after  weighing  a  considerable  number  of  rupees,  that  the  annual 
loss  suffered  by  silver  owing  to  abrasion  must  have  been  less  than  .03 
per  cent,  and  that  the  annual  loss  suffered  from  this  and  other  causes 
can  hardly  have  exceeeded  .06  per  cent  annually.  It  is  known  that  in 
the  Dark  Ages  silver  was  not  extensively  mined,  and  that  the  stock  in 
1493  can  not  have  been  very  large.  Gregory  King,  whose  estimate  was 
accepted  by  Newmarch,  thought  that  the  European  stock  of  coin,  bul- 
lion, and  plate  was  then  45,000,000{.  I  think  this  estimate  errs  on  the 
side  of  caution,  and  that  40  millions  of  silver  existed  in  Europe.  If  so, 
India  probably  held  at  least  as  much.  Akbar's  net  revenue  (A.  D. 
1593-1605)  has  been  estimated  at  42  millions.  Much  of  this  was  no 
doubt  collected  in  kind,  and  in  copper,  and  somewhat  in  gold.  On  the 
other  hand,  Akbar  did  not  rule  the  whole  peninsula.  As  a  conjectural 
basis,  I  therefore  ta^ie  th.^  ^tock.  in  India  of  silver  in  1493  to  have 
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been  40  millions  sterling  =  290  millions  of  rupees  =  99*68  million  onncea 
=  3.1  million  kilogrammes. 

II.  After  making  an  allowance  for  the  existing  stock  held  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  out  of  India  prior  to  1493,  the  table  below  recapitulates 
my  results : 


Period. 

HiUions  of  kiiogrunmea. , 

Frodaction. 

Absorption 
by  Indiik 

1403-1802 

282.6 
11.78 

58.67 
8.1 

Pr^existiiiir  ttock......TT.- 

244. 8H 

ei.07 

m.  It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  taken  no  count  (a)  of  the  production 
within  India;  (b)  of  any  export  or  import  by  land  after  1500  A.D.,  and 
(c)  of  the  waste  since  1500. 

It  is  known  that  silver  is  not  produced  in  India.  The  export  of 
rupees  in  recent  years  across  the  border  I  have  estimated  to  be  about 
a  crore  of  rupees  (cf.  "Economic  Journal"  for  December,  1891);  this 
export  is,  however,  of  recent  growth,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  silver  has 
entered  and  does  now  enter  India  from  Ladakh,  Muttra,  and  Thibet. 
Account  has  also  to  be  taken  of  the  silver  carried  away  in  the  raids  of 
Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmad  Shah  Durani.  Taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, and  calculating  the  waste  at  .06  per  cent  annually,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  silver  in  India  is  about  510  crores  of  rupees=^ 
54.55  million  kilogrammes. 

Note. — In  a  similar  way  I  have  estimated  the  gold  in  India  to  be 
about  44.32  million  ounoe6:=ldO  millions  sterling. 

25th  May,  1893. 

F.  0.  Habbison. 


JP#Manto'  hoard9  and  coolie$*  8aving», 
[Note  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Harrison.] 

« 

It  is  often  arged  that  a  snooeMfiil  attempt  to  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee  by  mak- 
ing it  scarce  wul  Berioaely  injure  the  peasant,  in  that  his  buUion  will  be  depreci- 
ated. I  have  not  the  time  to  write  at  length  upon  this  aspect  of  the  question,  but  I 
may  point  out  some  facts  which  are  of  some  importance  in  this  connexion. 

(a)  The  coinage  at  the  Calcutta  and  Bombay  mints  during  the  last  20  years  does 
not  fall  much  short  of  130  crores,  whereas  the  receipts  into  the  same  mints  of  coun- 
try silver  and  ornaments  are  less  than  5  crores  of  rupees.  In  other  words,  such  re- 
ceipts do  nut  form  4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  the  smallness  of  this  percentage.  The 
amount  of  country  silver  and  omamentM  tendered  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  the 
percentage  to  th**  receipts  is  considerably  greater  in  time  of  famine,  e,  g,.  in  Bombay 
in  three  vears,  1877-'78  to  1879-'80,  about  3.30  crores  were  tendered ;  in  Calcutta,  for 
the  last  30  years,  the  largest  amount  tendered  in  one  year  was  6i  lakhs. 

(h)  In  mv  first  memorandum  I  have  estimated  the  silver  in  India  to  be  about  510 
orores.  Of  this  about  166^  crores  is  in  active  circulation;  343^  crores  remain  to  be 
accounted  for.  Of  this  considerablv  less  than  60  orores  is  hoarded  in  the  form  of 
mpees.  Boughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  3tX)  orores  may  be  held  in  India  in 
the  foxm  of  bollioni  obaelete  coin,  and  ornaments. 
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In  Madras  1822-'23  was  a  famine  year,  and  the  country  bnllion  (silver)  bronght  to 
the  mint  was  92^  lakhn.  -1832-'33  was  also  in  Madras  a  year  of  distress,  and  lS3-'34 
a  year  of  famine.    I  give  below  the  figures  for  gold  and  silver  in  decimalB  of  a  lakh:— 


1831-*32 
18:)2-'33 
1833-'34 


Country  bullion  and 
omamenta. 


Gold. 


.45 

7.39 

83.48 


Silrer. 


8. 
U. 
63. 


26th  Mat  1893. 


F.  C.  Harrisoh 


The  averase  number  of  coolies,  according  to  the  Ceylon  blue  books,  who  return 
annually  to  India  is  over  64,000.  This  average  is  for  the  14  yean  ending  1889.  The 
majority  of  these  migrants  return  after  the  season,  and  I  imagine  they  would  bring 
back — women,  children,  and  all — an  average  of  12  rupees  a  head  =  7^  lakhs  a  year. 

2.  The  Manritius  coolies  on  their  return  (they  stay  longer)  declare  annually  abont 
50,0(X)  rupees,  and  probably  bring  back  another  20,000  undeclared. 

3.  The  Mauritius  Government  estimate  the  circulation  of  rupees  in  the  colony  at 
65^  lakhs.  The  manager  of  the  new  Oriental  Bank  there,  who  had  that  estimate 
before  him,  would  raise  it  by  another  ten  lakhs. 

F.  C.  Harrison. 
27th  Mat,  1893. 


Letter  from  Mr.  A.  M.  Lindsay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Indioflu  Currency 

Committee, 

Bank  op  Bengai.,  Calcutta, 

9th  November^  1892. 

Sir:  Before  leaving  London,  on  7th  nltimo,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
sending  a  copy  of  my  pamphlet  entitled  ^^Bicardo's  Exchange  Beiu- 
edy"  to  Lord  Herschell,  and  expressed  the  hoi)e  that  the  scheme  pro- 
posed therein  for  establishing  a  gold  standard  in  India  would  receive 
the  consideration  of  the  committee  apx>ointed  to  advise  on  the  desira- 
bility of  amending  the  Indian  coinage  act. 

The  scheme  is  framed  in  accordance  with  arrangements  devised  by 
Mr.  Bicardo  in  1819  for  establishing  in  England  '^a  safe  and  econom- 
ical currency."  The  proposal  is  to  establish  in  India  a  gold  standard 
without  gold  coinage,  by  making  the  rupee  currency  expand  and  con- 
tract automatically  at  fixed  sterling  rates  with  the  aid  of  the  gold  re- 
serve provided  by  the  silver  clause  of  the  English  bank  act.  Since  my 
return  to  India,  a  second  edition  of  the  pamphlet  has  been  issued. 
Several  important  additions  to  the  text  have  been  made  in  the  new 
edition,  and  I  send  under  separate  cover  by  this  mail  twelve  copies  of 
this  edition  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  committee.  In  doing 
so,  I  would  invite  attention  to  the  fresh  arguments  adduced  to  prove 
that  the  gold  reserve  of  about  6,000,000L,  now  available  under  the  sil- 
ver clause  of  the  bank  act,  will  suffice  to  maintain  the  convertibility  of 
the  rupee  currency  into  sterling,  to  the  extent  that  convertibility  is 
desirable,  according  to  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Bicardo,  Lord  Sher- 
brooke,  Professor  Marshall,  of  Cambridge,  and  other  authorities  that 
have  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard  without  a  gold 
coinage.  Additional  reasons  are  also  given  in  this  new  edition  of  my 
pamphlet,  in  support  of  my  contention  that  the  adoption  of  this  scheme 
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in  India  will  remove  the  eliief  monetary  cause  of  the  fall  in  gold  prices, 
and  will  also  facilitate  under  all  possible  circumstances  the  raisiug  of 
the  sterling  money  required  by  the  Government  of  India  to  defray  its 
home  charges. 

I  may  mention  that  the  scheme  continues  to  receive  support  from  the 
public  press.  The  leading  weekly  financial  organ  in  India,  "  Capital," 
had  a  leading  article  in  its  last  issue  (2nd  instant),  reviewing  the  main 
features  of  the  proposals  in  a  favourable  and  effective  manner.  A  copy 
of  this  article  is  annexed  for  the  information  of  the  members  of  your 
committee. 

I  have,  &o.| 

A.  M.  Lindsay. 


[Enclosure.] 

[SztrMt  from  "Capitia,"  2nd  Norember,  1882.] 

Ricard4/i  Exchange  Remedy. 

We  have  receiyed  a  pamphlet  under  the  above  title  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Lindsay,  In  which 
the  author  embodies  the  proposals  made  by  him  at  yarious  dates,  from  1876  down- 
wards, in  the  pa^es  of  the  ''Calcutta  Review"  and  elsewhere,  for  the  application, 
with  certain  modifications,  to  this  country,  of  Kicardo's  scheme  for  a  currency  based 
on  a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  coinage,  and  at  a  minimum  cost  for  the  gold  neces- 
aary  to  safeguard  its  convertibility.  Mr.  Lindsay's  scheme  is,  in  fact,  identical  with 
the  most  feasible  of  the  schemes  for  a  stable  standard  currency  for  India  put  forward 
during  the  present  discussion,  with  the  addition  of  a  special  provision  to  secure  the 
convertibility  of  rupees  into  sterling  in  case  of  their  becoming  temporarily  redundant ; 
and  his  pamphlet  is  specially  valuable  owinff  to  the  fact  that  in  it  he  meets,  eeriatim^ 
all  the  objections  of  whatever  weight  which  nave  been  urged  against  the  proposal. 

The  arrangements  which  he  suggests  are  that  open  coinage  at  the  Indian  mints 
should  be  definitively  stopped,  the  secretary  of  state  (through  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land) selling  council  bills  at  a  fixed  sterling  price,  calculated  to  yield  a  profit  over 
their  bullion  value,  and  settled  after  due  consideration  of  all  the  interests  con- 
cerned, ''care  being  taken  in  raising  the  rate  from  the  current  figure  to  the  fixed 
price,  that  it  is  done  graduaUy  by  smaU  gradations,  so  that  trade  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed, and  no  encouragement  given  to  operate4n  exchange  for  a  rise,"  and  that  for 
every  10,000/.  of  council  bills  sold  in  excess  of  the  sum  required  to  meet  the  home 
charges  the  bank  should  purchase  and  ship  to  the  Indian  mints  sufficient  silver  bul- 
lion for  coinage  to  meet  such  council  bills.  The  proposal  for  securing  convertibility 
in  case  of  necessity,  that  is  when  rupees  in  this  country  become  redundant  and  seek 
export,  is  that  the  Bank  of  England,  in  consideration  of  the  profit  which  it  could 
derive  ft'om  its  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  rupees  under  the  scheme,  should  undertake 
to  re-purchase  at  a  penny  below  the  iixed  rate  any  rupees  that  might  be  offered  for 
conversion  into  sterling.  To  enable  it  the  more  readily  to  do  this,  Mr.  Lindsay  suggests 
that  the  bank  should  aevote  the  sum  of  about  5,000,0002.  held  in  the  issue  depart- 
ment, in  order,  as  explained  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  "give  facilities  for  rectifying  onr 
exchange  with  India,"  to  its  legitimate  purpose,  by  treating  it  as  a  fund  to  be  util- 
ised in  the  purchase  and  re-sale  of  silver  in  connection  with  the  conversion  part  of 
the  scheme.  The  modue  operandi  of  conversion  would  be  that  the  Indian  mints  would 
be  prepared  to  purchase  rupees  tendered  for  the  purpose,  by  granting  drafts  on  the  issue 
department  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  rate  named,  i.  e.,  a  penny  below  the  fixed 
council  bills  rate,  the  rupees  thus  re-purchased  being  re-salable  at  a  corresponding 
profit  on  the  revival  of  the  demand  for  council  bills;  and  the  writer  further  sug- 
gests that,  with  a  view  of  obviating  the  transfer  and  re-transfer  of  silver  coin  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  issue  department  of  the  bank,  the  bank  act  might  be 
amended  so  as  to  admit  of  the  silver  portion  of  the  note  reserve  being  held  in  the  In- 
dian mints.  8nch  a  change,  he  adds,  would  be  independently  beneficial  to  the  Lon- 
don money  market  b^  enabling  the  Indian  banks  during  pressure  in  England  to 
place  large  sums  in  silver  in  the  Indian  mints  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  thus  set  free  a  correspond iug  amount  of  gold  in  London  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  used  as  loanable  capital. 

Under  this  scheme,  the  difference  between  the  price  obtained  for  council  bills 
and  that  paid  for  the  bullion  to  be  coined  would  oe  the  seignorage  earned  by  the 
Indian  mints,  or  rather  the  profit  of  the  state,  and  it  would  of  course  be  increnKed 
by  any  further  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  that  might  occur  after  the  fixing  of  the 
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rate ;  while  the  difference  of  a  penny  between  the  price  at  which  rupees  wonld  be 
accepted  for  the  conversion  into  sterling  and  that  at  which  they  would  be  re-sold 
would  be  the  remuneration  of  the  Bank  of  England.  As  we  have  said,  the  special 
feature  of  the  scheme  is  the  provision  for  the  conversion  of  rupees  into  sterling  on 
occasion.  It  would  cost  nothing  excepting  in  the  highly  imitrobable  case  of  rupees 
becoming  x>ermanently  redundant,  and,  snch  being  the  case,  it  would,  do  doubt,  be 
worth  adopting,  for  the  sake  of  the  additional  security  it  would  afford;  but  we  are 
of  opinion  tnat  in  practice  the  probability  of  rupees  becoming  redundant  and  seek- 
ing export  would  be  remote.  The  scheme  would  hold  out  no  temptation  to  the 
banks  to  purchase  bills  largely  in  excess  of  current  trade  demands  ana  so  to  cause  a 
redundant  coinage  of  rupees,  and  any  such  violent  and  extensive  oscillations  in  the 
trade  demand  as  would  lead  to  the  ejection  of  rupees  once  absorbed,  in  snch  quan- 
tities as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  export  them  at  a  penny  under  the  fixed  rate,  are 
highly  improbable,  while,  as  to  the  fear  of  a  permanent  inversion  of  the  balance  of 
trade,  we  believe  that,  as  far  as  the  near  future  is  concerned,  it  is  wholly  chimer- 
ical. The  only  way  that  we  can  see  in  which  the  fixing  of  the  gold  price  of  the 
rupee — provided,  of  course,  that  no  attempt  were  made  to  raise  it  suddenly  above 
the  level  to  which  local  prices  generally  have  adjusted  themselvea — ^would* exert  s 
markedly  adverae  effect  on  the  balance  of  trade,  would  be  by  giving  some  small  tem- 
porary advantage  to  silver  standard  countries  which  compete  with  us  in  our  export 
trade.  But  we  are  convinced  that  any  slight  check  to  our  export  trade  which  might 
arise  from  this  cause  would  be  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  effects  of  the 
increased  stimulus  which  a  stable  exchange  would  impart  to  invefltment  in  India. 


Speech  by  Mr.  James  MaeJcay^  at  the  meeting  of  the  Indian  Currency  AstHh 
ciationy  in  the  Town  Hallj  Calcutta^  13th  July^  1892,  to  which  Mr, 
Thorhum  referred  in  his  evidence^  Qs.  366^  &c. 

The  Honourable  James  Mackay,  of  Messrs.  Mackinnon,  Mackenzie, 
&  Co.,  the  president  of  the  association,  in  opening  the  proceedings  said  : 

Gentlemen,  a  period  of  four  weeks  has  elapsed  since  the  Indian  Cur- 
rency Association  launched  itself, 'its  aims,  and  objects  upon  the  world, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  sup- 
port which  we  have  so  far  received.  The  memorial  to  Parliment  has 
already  been  numerously  subscribed  by  representatives  of  all  branches 
of  commerce  and  trade,  all  the  professions,  services,  and  many  leading 
native  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

OONSISTBNOY. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  averse  to  taking  up  your  time  with  remarks  on  a  sub- 
ject personal  to  myself,  but  when  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  I  hope 
you  will  consider  that  in  the  interests  of  the  cause  which  I  advocate 
I  am  justified  in  detaining  you  a  moment.  In  its  issue  of  2l8t  June,  a 
Calcutta  weekly  paper  accuses  me  of  a  change  of  front  on  this  currency 
question,  and  in  support  of  its  statement  it  quotes  from  my  address  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  9th  February,  1891,  on  the  fluctuations 
in  exchange,  the  following  words:  "I  am  not  by  any  means  qualified 
to  suggest  a  remedy,"  but  it  omits  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  which 
was,  *'  but,  if  it  is  found  impracticable  to  bring  abut  comparative  fixity 
in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver,  perhaps  some  way  might  be 
found  to  continue  our  silver  currency  but  to  give  it  a  gold  standanl.^ 
Then,  in  quoting  from  my  address  to  the  Chamber,  of  26th  February, 
1892,  on  the  same  subject,  the  paper  reports  me  of  having  said,  "for  my 
own  part  I  am  not  well  enough  up  in  the  great  currency  question  to  be 
capable  of  expressing  an  opinion,  but  it  leaves  out  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence,  which  was,  "but  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  that  in  India 
we  are  needlessly  selling  our  produce  and  our  labor  for  a  metal  which 
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is  rapidly  losing  its  value  all  over  the  world,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  eoiiiitry  should  not  be  as  prosperous  and  its  trade  as  active,  were 
we  to  insist  on  being  paid  in  gold  instead  of  in  silver  as  the  western 
nations  do." 

I  will  leave  you  to  judge  between  the  fkimess  of  the  newspaper  and 
my  consistency. 

OPPOSIira  OPINIONS. 

Gentlemen,  when  the  Onrrency  Association  was  first  started,  I  stated 
that  we  would  welcome  the  opinions  of  those  who  held  views  differing 
from  our  own,  and  that  we  would  answer  their  arguments  when  the 
proper  time  arrived.  Well,  four  weeks  having  elapsed  since  the  pub- 
Ucation  of  our  memorial,  there  has  been  ample  time  now  for  hostile 
criticism,  but  of  this  we  have  really  seen  very  little,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  any  that  has  appeared,  almost  without  exception,  has  been  per- 
fectly fair,  and  has  been  written  in  the  best  possible  taste  and  spirit. 

In  some  quarters,  views  contrary  to  those  which  we  hold  have  been 
expressed,  and  these  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer.  In  other  quarters 
we  have  been  told  that  we  have  not  made  it  sufficiently  clear  how  the 
gold  standard^  which  we  advocate,  failing  the  remedy  of  international 
concert  for  the  free  use  of  silver,  is  to  be  introduced,  or  how  is  it  to  be 
maintained,  and  on  these  points  I  shall  also  speak  to-day. 

THE  WHEAT  TBABE. 

One  newspaper,  a  leading  and  respected  paper,  tells  us  that  to  take 
up  the  petition  in  detail  would  occupy  too  much  time,  and  that  it  must, 
therefore,  confine  its  attention  to  one  or  two  of  its  accuracies.  We  are 
then  told  that  we  are  wrong  when  we  assert  that  the  exporter  is  no 
gainer  by  a  low  exchange,  because  we  have  overlooked  that  the  supply 
from  silver  using  countries  is  not  the  only  factor  in  determining  the 
gold  price.  The  newspaper  admits  that  where  a  commodity  is  mainly 
supplied  from  silver-using  countries  there  is  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
gold  price  in  proi)ortion  to  the  fall  in  exchange;  but  it  proceeds  to  say 
that  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  India's  exports  other  factors  must 
be  considered.  But,  gentlemen,  though  this  newspaper  speaks  of  the 
majority  of  India's  exports,  it  mentions  only  one,  and  that  one  is 
wheat.  It  teUs  us  that,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  good  wheat 
harvest  in  Bussia  and  America,  India's  wheat  export  will  be  reduced 
by  a  high  rate  of  exchange,  that  the  ryot  will  be  less  prosperous,  the 
railway  receipts  will  be  diminished,  the  Government  will  suffer,  and 
the  English  manufacturer  will  have  the  demand  for  his  products  re- 
duced in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  ryot. 

Gentlemen,  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  exists  on  the  subject  of  our 
Indian  wheat  trade  and  its  competition  with  American  and  Bnssian 
wheat  iii  the  markets  of  Europe^  and  there  is  a  not  unnatural  disposi- 
tion to  avoid  doing  anything  which  might  have  the  effect  of  shutting 
out  Indian  wheat  from  European  markets. 

But  on  this  subject  1  woiild  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
meLy  Mr.  Belllrving,  of  Messrs.  Jardine,  Skinner  &  Oo.,  a  gentlema'n 
largely  interested  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  India.  Mr.  Bell- 
Irving  writes:  "That  an  exchange  of  1«.  6S.  per  rupee  would  perma- 
nently curtail  the  export  of  grain,  seed,  cotton,  jute,  &c.,  &c.,  I  do  not 
for  a  ittoment  believe;  Sooner  or  later  the  surplus  stocks  over  and  above 
India's  internal  requirements  would  find  their  way  to  the  ^eabQ«2^\^x^^^ 
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if  India  with  her  cheap  labour  can  not  with  an  exchange  of  1«.  6d.  com- 
pete successfully  with  other  producing  countries  with  a  gold  standard, 
her  outlook,  trom  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  is  far  from  bright." 

Gentlemen,  I  agree  in  these  remarks,  and  I  think,  if  you  wiU  look  at 
the  returns  of  the  wheat  trade  of  India,  you  will  find  that  it  has  risen 
and  fallen  in  relation  to  the  harvests  in  America,  Europe,  and  Indi% 
and  has  not  been  affected  by  exchange. 

How  often  in  our  own  experience  have  we  seen  ocean  freights  at  40«.y 
exchange  at  1«.  8d,  and  an  active  export  of  wheat  proceeding;  while 
at  other  times,  with  Is.  6d,  exchange  and  freights  at  20«.,  scarcely  a 
bushel  could  be  placed  on  the  European  market  9 

But,  gentlemen,  the  reference  to  the  wheat  trade  is  inappropriate* 
The  circumstances  of  last  year  were  so  abnormal  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  may  not  recur  for  a  generation  at  least.  But  for  the  accident  &at 
the  United  States  and  India  had  had  abundant  crops,  there  would 
have  been  a  famine  of  intensity  all  over  Europe.  Indian  wheat  was  in 
demand,  and  it  would  have  gone  forward  whether  exchange  was  high 
or  low,  and  the  rupee  price  paid  to  the  cultivator  woidd  have  been  the 
same.  If  you  exclude  189I-'92,  when  the  European  demand  was  alto- 
gether abnormal  and  unprecedented,  you  will  find  that  the  exports  of 
wheat  from  India  were  larger  in  1881~'82,  when  exchange  was  about 
Is.  Sd.y  than  in  any  of  the  last  five  years. 

They  were  also  larger  in  1883-'84  and  in  1885-'86  and  in  1886-»87,  when 
exchange  was  at  1«.  7^d.,  Is,  6^c2.,  and  Is.  5^<2.,  than  they  have  been  since 
with  exchange  ruling  at  lower  rates. 

The  following  have  been  the  wheat  exports  from  India  for  the  past 
eleven  years  in  tons: 


Tont. 

1887-'88 ^ 676,908 

18?<8-'89 880,504 

1889-'90 689,961 

1890-'91 716,024 

1891-'92 1,616,349 


Tons. 

1881-'82 993,176 

1882-'83 707,202 

1883-^84 1,047,824 

1884-'85 791,538 

1885-'86 1,053,025 

1886-'87 1,113,166 

Then,  gentlemen,  that  a  low  rupee  does  not  give  larger  returns  to 
the  cultivators  is  plain  from  the  recorded  course  of  prices  of  wheat  at 
Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

Taking  the  price  of  1873  as  representing  100,  the  course  of  values  has 
been  as  tbUows: 


Caloatta. 

BomlMj. 

1873 

100 
91 
72 
81 

108 

100 

115 

74 

84 

108 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1892 

We  know  well  that  the  increase  of  3  per  cent  in  the  price  this  year  is 
not  due  to  the  low  rupee. 

The  wheat  trade  has  benefited  mainly  from  the  facts  that  railways, 
steamers,  and  the  Suez  Canal  have  enabled  us  to  enter  markets  which 
twenty  years  ago  were  absolutely  closed. 


VOLUME  OF  TBADSU 


It  is  said  in  << Capital"  that  trade  has  flourished  on  a  low  rupee,  and 
in  support  of  the  statement  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  fifteen  years — ^the 
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editor  tells  us  tbatbe  decline«  to  go  back  twenty  year«,  being  content 
with  fifteen — trade  has  nearly  doubled.  Well,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  if  he  had  gone  back  twenty  years,  for  the  fall  in  the  gold 
value  of  silver  began  twenty  years  ago.  I  will  do  what  he  has  not 
done,  and  I  will  go  farther  back  still,  to  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  will 
not  go  back  thirty  years.  If  I  did,  my  case  would  be  apparently 
stronger,  but  only  apparently,  for  thirty  years  ago  was  the  time  of  the 
American  war,  and  it  might  be  said  that  I  was  comparing  a  period  of 
abnormal  trade  with  a  period  of  normal  trade.  Now,  the  editor  of  the 
paper  to  which  I  am  referring  compares  the  trade  of  the  first  year  of 
his  period  of  fifteen  years  with  that  of  the  last  year.  Such  a  compar- 
ison is  insufScient,  for  the  conditions  in  one  or  other  of  the  years  may 
have  been  exceptional,  and  a  correct  view  of  the  progress  made  can  be 
obtained  only  by  looking  at  the  figures  over  the  whole  of  the  consider- 
able period  involved.  This  is  what  I  propose  to  do.  Now,  I  will  divide 
my  twenty-five  years  into  five  series  of  five  years  each,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  exceptional  element  such  as  often  arises  in  dealing  with  a 
single  year,  and  I  will  give  you  the  aggregate  of  the  trade  of  each 
series  of  five  years.    These  are  the  figures: 

Rz. 

1.  From  1867-^68 to  1871-72 511,748,986 

2.  From  1872-'73  to  1876-77 510,254,849 

3.  From  1877-78 to  1881-'82 639,729,342 

4.  From  1882-'83 to  1886-'87 781,381,420 

5.  From  1887-^88  to  1891-^92 933,997,417 

You  will  say  at  once  that  this  is  a  clear  view  of  progress.  So  it  is,  but 
if  the  trade  of  India  had  not  made  progress,  it  would  have  been  a  bad 
look-out  for  all  of  us.  But  mark  the  rate  of  progress:  in  the  second 
of  these  periods  of  five  years — a  period  which  was  marked  by  the  sud- 
den commencement  of  the  depreciation  from  which  we  are  suffering — 
there  was  no  progress  as  compared  with  the  first  five  years,  there  was 
a  decline.  Then,  comparing  the  third  period  with  the  second,  the 
fourth  with  the  third,  and  the  fifth  with  the  fourth,  we  find  the  rate  of 
advance  to  be  as  follows: — 

2nd  period 0.3   per  cent  decline. 

3rd      "     25.35       "       Inorease. 

4th       "     22.14        "  " 

6th       "     19.53        "  " 

Thus  the  first  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  was  accompanied 
by  a  restriction  of  trade  values.  Prices  having  adjusted  themselves, 
trade  began  again  to  move  on,  but  in  each  succeeding  period  at  a 
sloicer  rate  of  progress.  This  is  the  point  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you. 
I  say  that  but  for  the  conditions  of  our  currency  system  the  rate  of 
progress  might  have  been  more  rapid.  As  between  the  last  of  these 
periods  and  the  first  of  them,  the  whole  increase  has  been  82.5  per 
cent,  and  if,  instead  of  taking  the  increase  by  periods  I  take  the  &rst 
and  the  last  years  (1867-'68  and  1891-'92),  the  rate  of  increase  is  95.7 
X)er  cent,  say  96  per  cent,  which  is  equal  to  an  annual  average  of  3.84 
per  cent.  That  is  the  most  that  we  can  claim  in  25  years,  even  on  the 
method  adopted  by  "Capital."  Well,  a  rate  of  less  than  4  per  cent 
annually  is  not  much  of  an  increase;  I  believe  that  it  may  be  taken  to 
be  the  normal  rate  of  increase  in  any  country  which  possesses  fiilly 
developed  facilities  for  trade,  but  it  is  a  small  rate  of  increase  for  a 
country  which  is  in  process  of  being  furnished  with  such  facilities. 
You  must  remember  that  unless  a  country  is  going  backward  alto- 
gether the  rate  of  increase  must  be  materially  larger  than  the  ra.ti^  <^t 
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increase  in  the  population.  Our  population  has  increased  at  the  rate 
of  2  per  cent,  annually,  taking  into  a<5Count  the  new  territories  added 
to  the  Empire  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  some  of  the  increase  of 
trade  must  be  attributed  to  that. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  has  been  a  period  during 
which  we  have  been  year  after  year  increasing  our  facilities  for  trade, 
or  indeed  I  might  say  creating  facilities  where  none  existed  before. 
Five-and-twenty  years  ago  not  four  thousand  miles  of  railway  had  been 
laid  in  India.  In  the  interval  we  have  exchanged  sailing  vessels  going 
round  the  Gape  for  steamers  going  through  the  Suez  Canal.  And  yet, 
while  this  revolution  has  been  in  operation,  creating  new  and  more 
favourable  conditions  for  progress  each  year,  our  actual  progress  has 
been  no  greater,  rather  less  than  might  have  been  expected  if  the  con- 
ditions had  been  previously  existent;  and  moreover  the  progress  is  be- 
ing made  with  diminishing  speed. 

TRADE  OF  GALOUTTA« 

But,  gentlemen,  what  better  evidence  can  you  have  that  the  trade  of 
Calcutta  at  any  rate  has  not  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  than  is  to 
be  found  at  your  very  door.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  exx>ected  that  the 
trade  of  your  port  would  make  such  strides  that  docks  would  be  neces- 
sary to  give  it  accommodation,  and  a  dock  accordingly  has  been  built, 
and  what  is  the  result  f  It  is  now  found  that  the  jetties,  which  have 
not  been  added  to  for  the  past  ten  years,  are  sufficient  to  meet  your 
trade  requirements.  You  consequently  have  the  anomalous  spectacle 
of  a  dock  which  has  cost  three  crores  of  rupees,  provided  with  all  the 
best  appliances  for  the  rapid  discharge  and  Intake  of  cargo,  with  sheds 
unequalled  for  their  convenience  and  capacity  by  any  in  the  world, 
connected  by  railway  with  all  parts  of  India,  lying  vacant  and  unem- 
ployed, evidently  built  in  advance  of  its  time.  Let  India's  currency 
now  be  put  on  a  permanently  stable  and  moderate  basis,  and  I  venture 
to  predict  that  a  few  years  hence  you  will  find  the  dock  at  Kidderpore 
filled  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity,  while  an  irresistible  cry  will  be  heard 
for  the  comstruction  of  dock  number  two. 

Qn>IGO  AND  TBA  PRIOBS. 

The  ^'  Times  of  India  "  says  that  the  indigo  and  tea  planters,  and  the 
Bombay  mill  owners,  may  have  something  to  say  about  compensations. 
Well,  the  planters  know  what  th^y  are  about,  and  they  know  what  has 
happened  to  their  tea  arid  indigo  in  the  European  markets;  what  has 
happened  is  evident  from  the  prices  of  tea  and  indigo  in  Calcutta. 
Taking,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the  average  in  1873  as  equal  to  100, 
these  are  the  variations : 


• 

(good 
Souohong). 

Indigo 
(good). 

1870 

• 

121 
100 
112 
1(» 
80 
U 

1873 

100 

82 
56 

fiO 
il 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1802 , 
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Some  tea  people  will  tell  you  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  tea  is  due 
to  over])roduction,  not  to  low  exchange.  But  can  they  point  to  any 
glut  of  markets  in  support  of  this  theory!  Or  can  they  say  that  low 
exchange  has  done  anything  to  keep  up  prices  f 

BOMBAY  MILLS. 

And  how  about  the  Bombay  millownersf  Taking  the  price  of  Ko. 
20s  yarns  in  1874  (we  have  no  record  of  1873)  to  be  100,  these  are  the 
prices: 


1874. 
1880. 
1^85. 


100 
81 
72 


1890 
1892 


74 
65 


Where  is  the  compensation! 

Gentlenien,  the  granaries  of  India  will  not  become  African  deserts, 
nor  will  the  flavour  of  China  tea  be  preferred  to  that  of  Indian,  though 
we  insist  on  our  produce  being  paid  for  in  gold.  If  it  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  India's  wheat-growing  districts  that  the  country  should  continue 
to  have  its  currency  on  a  silver  basis,  why  does  wheat-growing  America 
not  adopt  a  silver  sttindard  toof  The  manufacturers  of  England  do  not 
find  that  they  have  it  all  their  own  way  as  they  used  to  have;  they  are 
closely  pressed  by  the  competition  of  other  countries,  such  as  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  ADierica.  If  the  silver  standard  is  such  an  advantage 
where  competition  comes  in,  why  does  England  not  adopt  itt 

CUB  MONOPOLIES. 

Then,  gentlemen,  the  newspaper  to  which  I  refer  admits  that,  in  the 
case  of  commodities  supplied  mainly  from  India,  the  gold  price  is  low- 
ered in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  exchange,  and  presumably  the  converse 
will  also  hold  good.  What,  then,  about  our  indigo,  our  jute,  our  rice, 
our  numerous  other  products  which  India  practically  alone  supplies! 
Are  we  to  continue  to  give  these  away  for  a  metal  which  is  falling  in 
value  every  day,  because  some  men  in  India  continue  to  hold  a  theory 
that  our  silver  standard  gives  us  an  advantage  over  America  with  her 
gold  onet 

PBOSPBCTS  OF  SILVER. 

Gentlemen,  the  same  newspaper  to  which  I  have  been  referring 
denies  our  statement  that  silver,  left  to  itself,  may  fall  to  any  level 
below  a  shilling.  It  says:  "But  we  question  if  much  silver  could  be 
produced  at  the  equivalent  of  tenpence  exchange.  Katural  causes 
would  ox)erate  long  before  that  point  could  be  reached.  In  fact,  even 
with  the  low  price  now  ruling,  there  are  mines  unable  to  work  at  a 
profit.'^ 

Kow,  the  cost  of  producing  silver  is  but  a  small  factor  in  the  determi- 
nation of  its  gold  value.  Even  the  supply  is  not  a  relatively  large 
factor  in  the  determination  of  the  gold  value;  what  chiefly  determines 
the  value  is  the  demand,  and  the  demand  for  silver,  unlike  the  demand 
for  gold,  which  is  extensively  consumed  in  the  arts,  is  almost  entirely 
for  currency. 

The  decreasing  demand  for  silver  for  currency  (outside  of  the  United 
Btat'CS  and  India)  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  driven  down  its 
gold  value  by  33  per  cent,  but  the  reduction  in  demand  has  had  no 
effect  on  the  supply.    On  the  contrary,  as  the  demand  has  declined^  ao 
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has  the  supply  increased.  In  the  last  fourteen  years  the  productiou 
has  almost  exactly  doubled.  In  1878  the  production  of  the  world  was 
73,476,000  ounces;  in  1891  it  was  140,865,000  ounces.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  the  production  fluctuates,  rising  and  falling  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  gold  value.  During  these  fourteen  years  there  has  been 
a  steady  increase  year  by  year,  with  one  exception  in  1884,  and  it  would 
seem  that  whenever  the  gold  value  fell  heavily  the  production  was 
stimulated.  To  anyone  who  reflects  on  the  matter  this  is  not  surprising. 
If  a  mineowner  sees  the  gold  value  of  his  silver  rapidly  depreciating, 
it  is  natural  that  he  should  hasten  to  get  out  as  much  as  possible,  so 
as  to  get  rid  of  the  metal  before  the  depreciation  becomes  more  acute 
and  his  profit  smaller.  Silver  holders,  other  than  mineowners,  do  the 
same  thing.  They  thus  aggravate  the  depreciation^  but  the  consider- 
ation to  each  of  them  is  that  if  he  does  not  put  his  silver  on  the  market 
another  man  will  be  before  him  and  will  take  away  his  profit.  A  fall- 
ing gold  value  is  thus  followed  by  increased  production,  and  increased 
production,  when  there  is  a  falling  demand,  is  followed  by  a  falling 
gold  value. 

COST  OF  PBODUOINa  SHiYER. 

Where,  then,  is  the  process  to  stopf  The  '^Times  of  India"  says, 
long  before  an  exchange  value  of  lOd.  is  reached.  We  may  ask,  how 
longf  The  present  exchange  value  is  about  15^(2.,  with  the  gold  price 
of  silver  at  about  40<2.  In  his  evidence  before  the  royal  commission 
on  gold  and  silver,  Mr.  Pixley  said  the  mines  would  shut  down  when 
the  price  reached  42^2.,  because  they  could  not  then  work  at  a  profit 
But  the  mines  have  not  shut  down  when  the  price  is  materially  below 
that  figure,  and  instead  of  shutting  down  they  are  increasing  their 
output. 

It  was  held  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Pixley  was  mistaken,  for  Professor 
Boberts  Austen,  F.  B.  S.,  chemist  and  assayer  to  the  mint  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  Boyal  School  of  Mines,  contradicted  Mr.  Pixley's  evidence, 
and  stated  the  facts  as  follows: 

(1)  Silver  may  be  extracted  from  gold  as  a  byproduct  at  a  cost  of 
2^d.  per  ounce. 

(2)  Silver  is  separated  from  lead  in  the  American  mines  at  a  cost  of 
24:d.  per  ounce,  and  that  is  also  the  cost  of  the  operation  in  the 
European  lead  mines. 

(3)  Silver  is  separated  from  copper  at  a  cost  of  2Sd.  per  ounce. 

(4)  Silver  is  refined  from  silver  ore  in  any  typical  American  mine  at 
a  cost  of  12d.  per  ounce. 

(5)  The  mean  cost  of  the  production  of  silver  by  these  four  different 
methods  may  be  taken  at  20d.  per  ounce. 

Now,  if  the  rupee  is  worth  less  than  16d.  when  the  gold  price  of  silver 
is  iOd.  per  ounce,  it  is  not  difBcult  to  see  that  its  exchange  value  at  20d. 
per  ounce  will  be  less  than  Sd. 

In  a  recently  published  work  on  The  Future  of  Silver,  by  Dr.  Suess,  a 
distinguished  German  geologist,  he  places  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  50  cents  per  ounce;  there  is  a  maigin  between  this  and  the  90 
cents  which  is  the  present  market  value  in  New  York.  If  the  price  fell 
by  one-third  there  would  still  be  a  fair  profit,  and  a  fall  of  one-third  in 
the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  would  bring  it  down  to  between  104 
and  lOid. 

I  think  we  may  ask  at  what  point  "  long  before  lOd.  is  reached  "  the 
"  Times  of  India''  belivivea  t\i*At  live  gold  price  of  silver  will  cease  to  fedL 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  shorter  reach  from  16(2.  to  lOd. 
than  it  was  from  24d.  to  IGd. 

But)  gentlemen,  I  would  not  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction or  the  increase  of  production  as  on  the  decline  in  demand,  and 
as  the  demand  declines  so  will  the  gold  price  of  silver  decline,  and  we 
are  not  able  to  assign  any  limit  to  the  decline  of  either. 

It  is  said  that  the  demand  will  be  so  stimulated  by  a  fall  in  price  that 
there  must  be  a  recovery,  but  a  fall  in  price  of  33  per  cent  has  not 
stimulated  the  demand,  and  except  for  currency  the  uses  of  silver  are 
trifling.  We  have  seen  from  our  experience  of  the  last  two  years  that 
even  Sidia  has  a  limited  and  well-defined  capacity  for  the  absorption 
of  silver.  Where  is  the  demand  to  come  from,  and  on  what  grounds  is 
it  supposed  that  it  will  be  likely  to  arise  f 

Gentlemen,  we  sometimes  hear  a  reference  made  to  the  ^^natural 
level  of  the  valutf^  of  silver.  But  the  value  of  silver  in  the  past  has 
been  determined  by  the  action  of  communities  and  governments  in 
making  it  a  standard  of  value;  the  value  of  silver  in  the  present  is 
being  determined  by  the  action  of  communities  and  governments  in 
rejecting  it  as  a  standard  of  value.  For  other  purposes  the  use  of  silver 
is  insignificant,  and  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  its  value  is  and  always 
has  been  determined  by  legislation.  Eejected  by  legislation  as  a  stand- 
ard of  value  the  metal  has  practically  little  value  in  itself,  and  the 
sooner  we  get  government  to  give  it  as  coinage  a  gold  value  in  India 
the  better  will  it  be  for  the  country. 

THE  TEA  INDUSTBY. 

Gentlemen,  some  people  interested  in  tea  tell  you  when  they  sell 
their  tea  at  home  if  exchange  is  low  they  are  able  to  buy  more  rupees 
with  the  proceeds,  and  that  the  rupees  so  far  satisfy  their  tea-garden 
coolies  and  their  managers  and  assistants  just  as  well  at  Is.  3d,  as  at 
Is.  6d.y  and  that,  therefore,  they  rather  favor  a  low  rupee.  They  admit 
frankly  enough  that  it  may  be  a  little  hard  on  the  coolie  and  on  the 
European  st^  to  give  them  the  same  number  of  coins  when  these  coins 
have  declined  in  value;  and  they  also  admit  that  the  time  will  come, 
if  the  rupee  goes  on  depreciating,  when  the  cost  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment will  be  bound  to  rise.  But  in  the  meantime  they  say  it  has  not 
done  so. 

Kow,  gentlemen,  a  mistake  is  made  when  it  is  thought  that  as  good 
a  sterling  price  is  got  for  tea  with  exchange  at  Is,  3d.  as  with  exchange 
at  Is,  6d,    The  course  of  prices  proves  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

But,  even  if  the  sterling  price  did  not  decline,  and  exchange  went 
down  to  a  shilling,  and  coolies'  wages  did  not  rise^  and  the  European 
staff  could  be  got  to  work  for  the  same  rupee  salaries,  what  about  the 
value  of  tea  property!  Suppose  a  man  brings  out  10,000Z.  at  Is.  6d. 
and  puts  it  into  a  tea  garden;  that  tea  garden  costs  him  a  lakh  and 
thirty  thousand  rupees.  He  goes  merrily  on  helping  the  rupee  in  its 
downward  course,  because  '^  it's  good  for  tea,"  and  the  rupee  goes  down 
to  a  shilling.  By  and  by  the  time  comes  when  he  has  had  enough  of 
India,  and  he  wants  to  gather  his  assets  under  his  own  eye  in  England, 
and  he  sells  his  garden.  Kow,  suppose  he  gets  his  own  money  back 
again,  a  lakh  and  thirty  thousand  rupees;  when  he  comes  to  transfer 
that  money  to  England,  instead  of  his  old  original  10,000/.,  he  finds  he 
is  the  happy  possessor  of  only  6,500L  Kow,  gentlemen,  this  is  what 
has  happened  in  the  past,  as  numerous  indigo  and  tea  planters  can  tell 
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you,  and  the  sooner  the  remedy  is  established  the  better  it  will  be  for 
everybody. 

In  some  quarters  we  are  told  that,  if  China  retains  a  silver  standard 
while  India  adopts  a  gold  one,  China  will  get  the  better  of  India  in  tea. 
Well,  gentlemen,  Mr.  BelMrving,  who  is  largely  interested  in  Indian 
tea  and  knows  something  about  China,  tells  us  that  it  is  questionable 
if  the  difference  of  exchange  will,  in  the  face  of  the  heavy  lekin  duties 
and  low  range  of  prices  in  China,  lead  to  a  material  increase  in  tea  ex- 
ports from  that  country.  But,  gentlemen,  I  would  venture  to  go  far-, 
ther  than  this,  and  I  would  say  that  China's  silver  standard,  after  we 
have  adopted  a  gold  one,  will  materially  tend  to  drive  her  tea  lands 
out  of  cultivation  altogether,  for  this  reason,  that  the  value  of  the  sil- 
ver which  she  will  get  in  exchange  for  her  tea  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  clothing  and  food  of  her  labourers. 

FAl.LINa  EXOHANaE  MERELY  A  TEMPORARY  STIMULANT. 

Gentlemen^  I  readily  admit  that  a  sudden  fall  in  exchange  may  in 
some  cases  give  a  temporary  rise  in  the  price  of  tea,  just  as  a  sudden 
rise  may  give  a  temporary  fall,  but  both  effects  are  temporary,  and  no 
authority  on  political  economy  (I  am  not  one)  will  be  found  to  say  that 
this  question  of  exchange  has  any  permanent  effect  on  production. 
Kor  will  you  find  any  who  will  tell  you  that  production  depends  upon 
anything  beyond  comparative  costs  in  different  countries.  For  exam- 
ple, India  exports  tea  and  imports  piece-goods,  because  she  finds 
that,  by  devoting  capital  and  labour  to  tea,  she  can  produce  tea  which 
she  can  exchange  for  more  piece-goods  than  she  could  produce  by  de- 
voting the  same  amount  of  capital  and  labour  to  making  piece-goods. 
The  ^vantage  which  India  possesses  for  the  production  of  tea  rather 
than  piece-goods  is  not  in  any  way  affected  by  exchange,  as  it  depends 
on  soil  and  climate  and  cheap  labour,  and  nothing  else.  Gentlemen,  it 
is  as  hopeless  to  expect  prosperity  from  a  continually  falling  exchange 
as  it  is  to  expect  health  in  the  human  body  from  continually  increasing 
the  use  of  stimulants.  In  both  cases  the  reaction  must  sooner  or  later 
come. 

METHOD  OF  ADOPTING  GOLD  STANDARD. 

The  ^^Times  of  India"  again  tells  us  that  the  public  are  kept  ^<m 
ignorance  regarding  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  Indian  Currency 
Association  hope  to  establish  a  gold  standard  in  India,  and  that  the 
preliminary  question  where  and  how  the  gold  is  to  be  obtained  has  not 
been  answered."  Gentlemen,  in  my  remarks  on  the  13th  of  last  month, 
I  made  a  brief  allusion  to  ways  and  means,  but  it  may  be  an  advantage 
if  I  now  go  into  these  in  detail,  and  this,  with  your  permission,  I  sh^l 
try  to  do  to  day. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary^  nor  would  it  be  practicable  or  suitable, 
to  have  only  a  gold  currency  m  India.  The  bulk  of  the  payments 
made  are  too  small  to  require  a  gold  coinage,  and  silver,  which  will 
continue  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  circulation,  must,  as  at  present,  remain 
unlimited  legal  tender. 

To  establish  a  gold  currency  in  India  and  to  limit  the  legal  tender  of 

silver  to,  say,  Us.  20,  it  would  be  necessary  to  withdraw  a  large  amount 

of  silver  from  circulation  and  to  replace  it  with  gold,  an  operation 

which  it  would  be  impossible  for  t\i\%  eowwlT^  \ft  ^T£\i^a:>8.TSL^s^^Q{^wva^ 

to  its  costliness.    But,  as  1  \iave  ^^Ol  \i^tot^^  ^N««i\iX3s\ft  <»«X»Ns^sKfe^^ 
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prohibitory,  the  scheme  is  both  nnsnitable  and  nnnecessary.  What  we 
want  in  India  is  a  silver  currency  with  unlimited  legal  tender,  but  with 
a  gold  standard  fixed  by  the  Oovernment.  France,  for  example,  has  a 
silver  currency  of  five-franc  pieces  with  unlimited  legal  tender,  but  with 
a  gold  standard  of  value  for  each  coin  equal  to  a  fourth  of  a  Napoleon. 
Java,  too,  has  silver  guilders,  with  a  gold  standard  of  value  of  the 
twelfth  part  of  an  English  sovereign,  and  in  both  these  countries,  as 
well  as  in  several  others,  the  silver  coins  are  freely  exchangeable  for 
gold  coins  practically  at  par.  The  same  system  exists  in  -the  other 
countries  forming  the  Latin  Union.   It  has  also  been  adopted  in  Japan. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  of  India  to  establish  the 
gold  standard  will  be  to  settle  the  rate,  to  close  the  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  and  at  the  same  time  to  declare  the  standard.  They 
will  then  have  to  open  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold  in  pieces  of 
10  and  20  rupees  each,  and  declare  these  eoins  to  be  legal  tender.  As 
regards  the  rate  at  which  the  gold  standard  should  be  fixed,  that,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  for  the  carefid  consideration  of  Government,  but  at 
the  present  moment  I  should  say,  as  I  said  before,  that  a  rate  of  Is,  6& 
would  probably  be  found  to  be  the  best,  all  things  and  all  interests 
considered.  In  discussing  the  matter  with  an  old  friend  here,  a  broker 
in  exchange,  I  was  told  that  it  would  be  a  risky  thing  to  empower  the 
Government  to  fix  a  gold  standard  for  the  currency  of  India,  because 
they  might  adopt  the  rate  of  2«.,  and  thereby  dislocate  trade  and  ruin 
the  revenue.  But  this  argument  possesses  no  real  force,  as,  even  if 
they  desired  to  do  anything  so  foolish,  the  Government  of  India,  after 
all^  are  subject  to  the  control  of  Parliament  and  public  opinion,  and  I 
think  my  friend's  objection  may  with  safety  be  set  aside. 

Instead,  then,  of  the  banks  and  the  public  purchasing  silver  for  gold 
in  England  and  bringing  it  out  to  this  country  as  now,  they  will  bring 
their  gold  to  India  and  buy  rupees  either  from  the  Government  or  from 
any  one  else  who  is  willing  to  sell  them.  To  facilitate  the  ready  inter- 
change  of  gold  for  silver  and  silver  for  gold,  Government,  as  1  have 
said,  will  require  to  coin  gold  for  the  public  free  of  charge  into  coins  of 
a  vi^ue  of  10  rupees  or  15«.  each  and  20  rupees  or  30«.  each,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  will  doubtless  declare  the  English  and  Australian  sov- 
ereigni  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  13^  rupees. 

Then,  gentlemen,  later  on,  in  order  that  the  gold  standard  may  be 
effectively  maintained  and  to  prevent  those  who  want  gold  for  sUver 
being  overcharged  by  the  money  changero,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Gov- 
ernment to  be  prepared  to  give  gold  coins  in  exchange  for  silver  without 
premium  at  the  various  tr^suries  throughout  the  country  as  required, 
and  this  of  course  they  will  eventually  arrange  to  do.  Until  this  is  in- 
troduced the  gold  standard  will  not  be  thoroughly  effective,  and  occa- 
sionally the  value  of  the  rupee  in  relation  to  gold  may  be  something 
less  than  the  standard  fixed;  but  the  fluctuations  will  be  very  slight 
indeed,  and  it  will  take  but  a  short  time  to  establish  the  sterling  value 
of  the  rupee  on  a  permanent  basis.  We  never  hear  of  the  five-frano 
piece  in  France  fluctuating  in  its  gold  value,  though  that  country  has 
a  large  number  in  circulation  and  legal  tender  to  any  extent,  and  in 
India  it  will  take  but  a  short  time  to  place  the  rupee  in  the  same  position. 

AMOUNT  OF  aOLD  BEQUIBED. 

The  << Times  of  India"  tells  its  readers  that  a  gold  standard  for  India 
would  be  too  costly,  and  it  inquires:  '^ Where  is  the  gold  to  come 
fromt"    (Gentlemen,  some  grave  misappreheu^LOii  ixv\3ls^>  \iass^  \^  \i^ 
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this  remark  and  inquiry.  If  the  Government  were  to  accumulate  a 
sufficient  stock  of  gold  with  which  to  start  operations,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  necessary  to  raise  a  sterling  loan.  Bufc  this  process  will  not 
be  adopted.  The  mints,  as  I  have  said  before^  will  be  closed  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  and  gold  instead  of  silver  will  have  to  be 
imported  by  the  banks  and  made  over  to  Government  in  exchange  for 
silver  currency.  The  process  of  accumulation  will  be  gradual  and  wiU 
probably  cost  the  Government  little  or  nothing. 

BZLYER  HOARDS. 

The  question  of  rupees  coming  out  of  hoards,  and  getting  into 
circulation  when  the  gold  standard  is  established,  is  one  tiiat  has  to 
be  considered,  and  Government  must  be  prepared  to  face  it.  It  is  not 
possible  to  predict  with  certainty  whether  rupees  will  come  out  of 
hoards  in  large  numbers  or  not,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
they  will.  If  they  do,  no  doubt  it  will  take  longer  to  establish  the  free 
exchangeability' of  gold  and  silver,  but  apart  from  this  there  will  be  no 
inconvenience.  It  will  be  the  business  of  the  Government  of  India,  as 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Government  of  France  and  of  other  countries 
with  a  gold  standard,  to  regulate  the  currency  in  circulation  so  as  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium.  For  instance,  if  it  were  found  that  gold  was 
not  readily  exchangeable  for  sUver,  that  would  show  that  there  was  too 
much  silver  in  circulation,  and  the  amount  would  require  to  be  reduced, 
say,  by  Government  raising  a  loan  and  locking  up  the  rupees  till  there 
was  a  demand  for  them. 

PRAOTICABILITT  OF  THE  SOHEHB. 

Gentlemen,  I  see  that  my  friend,  the  editor  of  the  "  Indian  Daily  News,'' 
says  that  my  remarks,  in  advocacy  of  a  gold  standard  for  India,  remind 
him  very  much  of  a  dog  baying  for  the  moon,  and  he  proceeds  to  throw 
grave  doubts  on  the  practicability  of  the  scheme.  Well,  gentlemen,  all 
that  the  Currency  Association  wish  to  see  established  in  India  is  what 
is  actually  in  operation  in  France  and  the  other  countries  of  the  Latin 
Union,  and  what  has  been  successfully  in  operation  there  for  20  years, 
where  silver  is  full  legal  tender  and  has  circulated  side  by  side  with 
gold,  which  has  been  the  standard  since  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was 
suspended  in  1873.  Although  the  silver  is  largely  overvalued,  no  diffi- 
culty has  been  found  in  maintaining  the  circulation  of  gold.  So  sao- 
ces^Uy  has  the  system  been  maintained  that  France  is  able  to  regard 
with  tranquillity  the  prospect  that  the  obstruction  of  England  will  pre- 
vent the  restoration  of  the  more  perfect  system  which  prevailed  befoie 
1873. 

BAOEHOT'S  OBJECTION  ON  ACCOUNT  OP  FAIiSB  OOININa. 

Gentlemen,  the  proposal  to  introduce  a  gold  standard  into  India  is 
not  new.  It  was  suggested  as  far  back  as  1876,  and,  if  you  will  refer 
to  the  "Economist''  of  Uth  November  of  that  year,  you  will  find  the 
proposal  discnssed  and  condemned  by  Mr.  Bagehot,  chiefly  because  "a 
currency  of  silver  coins  circulating  much  above  their  cost  value  would 
be  likely  to  cause  their  forgery.''  The  "Economist"  of  that  date  then 
states  that  "  this  is  as  certain  as  that  a  high  tariff  will  cause  smuggling,*" 
and  it  proceeds  to  say :  "  If  silver  should  fkll  enough  to  make  this  scheme 
worth  thinking  oi,  tiie  goaii  \>^  w\sm\^  \xv?^«^  in  India,  or  importing 
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them  into  India,  would  be  very  great,  and  we  may  depend  upon  it  capi- 
tal would  go  into  the  business.  Some  of  the  shrewdest  people  in  the 
world — the  American  producers  of  silver— would  have  an  interest  in 
managing  it,  and  we  may  be  sure  they  would  manage  it.  The  moral 
objection  to  such  a  currency  is  very  great,  for  it  is  an  incessant  tempta- 
tion to  diffuse  fraud,  and  this  evil  would  be  fastened  on  India  forever." 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  "  Economist,"  writing  in  November 
1876,  says:  ^^We  can  not  think  that  the  suggested  plan  for  a  new 
Indian  currency  would  be  a  good  one,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
silver  was  sure  to  be  permanently  excessively  depreciated.  And,  as 
the  preponderating  probability  seems  at  present  to  be  that  it  will  not 
be  so  depreciated,  we  are  still  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
begin  a  policy  on  the  face  of  it,  and  almost  admittedly,  so  anomalous." 

Well,  gentlemen,  as  I  stated  on  a  previous  occasion,  France,  with 
her  large  circulation  of  over- valued  silv.er  currency  of  unlimit^  legal 
tender  has  not  found  herself  flooded  with  forged  silver  coins,  though 
the  temptation  she  has  oflTered  to  "  the  shrewdest  people  in  the  world  " 
is  greater  than  India  would  offer  by  the  establishment  of  a  gold  stand- 
ard at  1«.  6d.  per  rupee.  Mr.  Bagehot's  forecast  of  the  course  of  the 
silver  market  has  proved  an  unfortunate  one,  silver  having  fallen  since 
1876  from  54d.  to  40<2.  per  ounce.  I  think,  gentlemen,  the  moral  objec- 
tion put  forward  by  the  "  Economist"  may  safely  be  put  aside,  and  I 
do  not  apprehend,  as  the  <^  Economist"  did,  that  capital  would  go  into 
the  £a.lse  coining  business.  A  few  false  coins  would  doubtless  be  made, 
but  they  would  do  no  harm,  even  if  they  were  so  well  coined  as  to 
escape  detection,  which  I  think  is  doubtful.  The  coinage  of  many 
false  coins  would  require  the  erection  of  a  mint,  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  investment  of  a  good  deal  of  capital.  Now,  gentle- 
men, capital  as  you  know  is  proverbially  timid,  and,  besides  aH  this, 
no  country  would  allow  coins  to  be  manufactured  within  its  limits  in 
imitation  of  the  coins  of  a  foreign  country;  for  example,  if  any  shrewd 
I)er80u  were  to  start  coining  French  five-franc  pieces  In  India  he  would 
find  that  there  was  a  section  of  the  penal  code  applicable  to  his  case. 
It  stands  to  common  sense  that  there  must  be  a  law  of  this  sort  in 
every  country;  the  comity  of  nations  requires  it. 

The  answer  to  those  who  advance  the  false  coining  danger  as  an 
impediment  to  the  gold  standard,  therefore,  is: 

The  coining  of  a  few  coins  would  do  no  perceptible  harm. 

The  coining  of  many  would  require  a  mint,  and  nobody  would  be  so 
foolish  as  to  spend  his  money  on  such  a  mint;  in  the  first  place  because 
its  existence  could  not  be  kept  secret,  and  in  the  second  place  because 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  erected  would  put  a  stop  to  iZj 
and  probably  give  the  enterprising  and  ingenious  owner  from  10  to  20 
years'  imprisonment. 

AliTEBNATIVE  SCHEMES. 

Gentlemen,  one  of  the  newspapers  pronounces  the  scheme  which  I 
have  just  endeavored  to  describe  a  radically  vicious  one,  inasmuch  as 
it  will  be  practically  useless,  and  will  cost  money.  The  same  paper 
states  that  the  scheme  would  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the  banks  to 
import  gold  irrespective  of  the  requirements  of  the  country,  merely 
that  it  may  pass  through  the  mints  on  its  way  to  the  stocking  or  the 
melting  pot  as  a  preliminary  to  its  being  re-exported,  and  it  asserts  that 
the  arrangement  would  be  worse  than  wasteful  because  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  a  quantity  of  gold  in  limbo  and  would  tk<^e^>y^ 
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tend  to  a  further  appreciation  of  gold,  and  would  consequently  aggra 
vate  the  loss  inflicted  on  India  by  the  fall  in  sterling  prices.  The 
newspaper  then  tells  us  that  the  arrangement  proposed  is  absolutely 
superfluous  since  the  same  object  might  be  attained  by  levying  a  seign- 
iorage on  a  sliding  scale  on  the  coinage  of  the  silver  imported  by  thid 
banks. 

HOABDINO  OF  GK)LI>. 

I  must  confess,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  unable  to  follow  the  newspaper 
in  the  objections  taken.  In  the  first  place,  if  x>6ople  want  to  put 
gold  into  a  stocking  or  to  re-exi>ort  it,  they  can  do  either  of  these 
things  just  as  easily  while  India  has  no  gold  standard  as  they  wiU  be 
able  to  do  after  her  gold  standard  is  effectively  established.  In  fact, 
the  continuous  appreciation  of  gold  which  goes  on  under  the  present 
system  gives  people  an  inducement  to  hoa^  gold,  which  would  cease 
to  exist  under  the  proposed  arrangement.  If  a  man  desires  to  hoard 
one  of  the  precious  metals  now.  he  naturally  prefers  gold  to  silver,  for 
he  calculates  that  the  gold  piece  which  he  buys  to-day  for,  say,  15 
rupees,  will  probably  be  worth  17, 18,  or  20,  when  necessity  requires 
that  he  should  again  part  with  it.  When  the  relative  values  of  gold 
and  silver  in  India  are  fixed,  the  incentive  to  the  hoarding  of  gold 
will  be  diminished,  and  it  is  even  probable  that  some  proportion  of  the 
existing  hoards  may  come  into  circulation. 

APPBEOIATION  OF  GK)IJ>. 

As  regards  the  argument  that  the  withdrawal  from  the  western  na- 
tions by  India  of  a  quantity  of  gold  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
sterling  prices  still  further,  and  thereby  aggravating  India's  loss,  I 
think  that  a  slight  fall  in  gold  prices  would  not  be  an  unmitigated  evil 
The  appreciation  of  gold  which  would  result  from  India  having  her  fair 
share  of  it  might'  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  English  manu&ctures, 
English  machinery,  railway  plant,  etc.,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a 
reduction  would  be  to  the  benefit  and  not  to  the  injury  of  India. 

But  the  fact  is,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  to  have  silver  currency  to  a 
very  large  extent,  and  we  shall  want  comparatively  little  gold,  and  con- 
sequently our  demand  on  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  ynH  be  trifling, 
and  will  produce  no  appreciable  effect  on  gold  prices.  For  instance,  we 
shall  want  less  than  Austro-flungary,  and  our  demand  will  come  grad- 
ually on  the  market,  and  when  the  standard  has  once  been  established 
the  extra  yearly  demand  wUl  probably  be  less  than  the  quantity  of  gold 
which  is  being  produced  by  the  Indian  mines  alone. 

QUANTITY  OF  GOU)  BEQX7IBED. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  estimated  that  the  gold  standard  can  be  effectively 
inaintained  in  India  by  Government  holding  a  reserve  of  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  gold,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  that  the  adoption  of  a  gold 
standard  by  India  will  do  much  to  stay  the  appreciation  of  that  metal 
There  are  a  good  many  evidences  that  the  people  of  India  are  begin- 
ning to  waken  up  to  the  fact  that  the  rupee  is  not  what  it  once  was,  and 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  you  reflect  on  the  circumstances.  The 
native  who,  twenty  years  ago,  bought  a  gold  mohur  for  sixteen  rupees 
and  stowed  it  away,  has  realized  that  he  can  only  get  one  now  for 
twenty- three  J  and,  if  you  ^ill  look  at  the  imports  of  gold  into  India  for 
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the  last  few  years,  you  will  find  that  they  have  been  increasing.  For 
the  period  of  three  years  ending  3Ist  March,  1889,  the  gold  imports  were 
under  eight  crores,  while  for  the  period  of  three  years  ending  31st 
March|  1892,  they  were  over  ten. 

NATIVES  BEGINNINa  TO    DISTRUST  SILVER. 

If  distrust  of  the  rupee  once  takes  possession  of  the  minds  ot  the 
natives,  as  you  may  be  sure  it  eventually  will  do  when  they  realize 
that  it  has  lost  half  its  old  value  in  relation  to  gold,  we  shall  see  an 
Increase  in  the  importation  of  gold  into  India  for  hoarding  purposes 
which  will  do  more  to  appreciate  the  value  of  that  metal  than  the 
establishment  of  a  gold  standard.  With  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee 
fixed  once  and  for  ever,  the  distrust  of  silver  which  is  now  appearing 
would  vanish,  and  the  hoarding  of  rupees  would  probably  continue  or 
be  resumed,  and  the  hoarding  of  gold  would  probadly  not  increase.  It 
appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  as  much  in  the  interests  of  those 
who  hold  monometallist  views  in  England  as  in  the  interests  of  India 
that  a  gold  standard  should  be  adopted  without  delay  for  the  silver 
coinage  of  this  country. 

SEIONIORAaE  ON  SILVER. 

As  to  a  seigniorage  on  a  sliding  scale  being  levied  by  Government  on 
the  coinage  of  silver,  such  an  arrangement  would,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  understand  the  proposal,  be  unworkable.  With  the  daily  fluctua- 
tions in  the  value  of  silver  the  seigniorage  would  have  to  be  altered 
daily  to  establish  the  rupee  at  a  fixed  sterling  value,  and  the  com- 
plaints to  which  such  a  shifty  arrangement  would  give  rise  would  pre- 
vent any  Government  from  attempting  to  undertake  it. 

CONTRACTION  OF  OOINAOE. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  heard  it  objected  that  the  proposed  gold  standard 
will  involve  an  inconvenient  contraction  of  our  coinage,  and  that  rates 
of  interest  and  discount  will  rise,  but  this  will  not  be  the  case.  We 
shall  have  no  more  contraction  of  coinage  than  is  to  be  found  in  all 
countries  with  a  gold  standard.  As  regards  the  rates  of  interest 
and  discount,  these  depend  on  the  demand  and  supply  of  capital,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  currency.  On  this  point  you  will  find  that  all 
economists  are  agreed. 

NO  PROFITS  IN  BUSINESS. 

Gentlemen^  my  experience  of  Calcutta  dates  back  a  little  under 
20  years,  while  that  of  a  number  here  goes  back  much  further,  but  I 
will  confine  my  retrospect  to  the  last  19  years.  Well,  if  you  will  look 
at  the  names  of  the  European  mercantile  firms  which  were  in  Calcutta 
19  years  ago,  you  will  find  that  out  of  83  as  many  as  36  are  now  out  of 
existence,  that  number  having  either  failed,  or  wound  up  because  they 
found  business  unprofitable.  And  research  will  also  show  you  that  at 
least  20  other  Eurox)ean  mercantile  firms  have  appeared  and  disap- 
peared in  Calcutta  within  the  past  19  years.  Again,  gentlemen,  can 
you  give  me  the  names  of  20  men  who  have  retired  from  Calcutta  in 
the  past  20  years  having  made  a  competency,  not  to  say  a  fortune,  in 
doing  a  general  import  and  export  business f    I  venture  to  think  ^qvl 
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cannot.  Now  this  is  Calcutta's  record,  and,  from  what  I  know  of  Bor. 
bay,  I  think  that  if  inquiries  were  made  there  her  result  would  be 
found  to  be  no  better.  Now,  gentlemen,  all  this  means  a  considerable 
loss  of  money,  and  I  would  be  afraid  to  estimate  what  the  exchange 
banks  alone  have  gone  out  in  the  past  twenty  years  through  mercantile 
failures  in  India,  but  the  figures  must,  I  think,  be  pretty  large. 

For  my  own  part^  it  was  not  a  desire  for  change  of  air  that  brought 
me  to  India,  nor  is  it  the  salubrious  climate  that  keeps  me  here^  and  I 
fail  to  see  wherein  the  merchant's  advantage  rests  if  he  not  only  makes 
no  money,  but  loses  his  capital  into  the  bargain.  The  fluctuations  in 
exchange,  I  was  told  by  two  of  the  leading  bank  managers  in  Calcutta 
the  other  day,  have  accounted  for  many  of  the  failures  in  India  within 
the  past  few  years.  They  both  also  remarked  to  me  (they  are  here 
now  and  can  bear  me  out)  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  Eastern 
banks  if  a  stable  exchange,  such  as  they  have  in  Australia  or  Java, 
could  be  secured,  an  exchange  which  does  not  fluctuate  more  than  one 
per  cent  or  so  a  year. 

ENGLISH  INVESTMENTS  IN  BXTPEE  SECURITIES. 

Gentlemen,  one  man  tells  us  that  Indian  rupee  securities  are  favour' 
ite  stocks  at  home.  Now,  gentlemen,  how  can  this  bet  It  is  true  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  rupee  paper  is  held  in  England,  but  look  at 
the  shrinkage  in  value  it  has  undergone  in  the  past  twenty  yeasrs.  In 
1873,  4  per  cent  rupee  paper  stood  in  London  at  96,  whUe  to-day  its 
price  is  69,  roughly  a  fall  of  33  per  cent.  Many  of  the  people  who  held 
it  twenty  years  ago  probably  hold  it  still,  dreading  to  fyyce  the  loss. 
As  regards  the  English  holding  of  rupee  paper  being  on  the  increase, 
it  is  true  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  purchased  in  England 
in  1890,  but  this  was  a  speculation  in  silver.  That  people  in  Eng- 
land have  again  got  sick  of  silver  securities  may  be  judged  by  the  £»ct 
that,  within  the  last  three  months,  no  less  than  100  lakhs  of  paper 
have  been  returned  to  this  country.  I  see  the  same  gentleman,  in  his 
pamphlet,  says  that  the  assurance  companies  in  Britain  are  now  invest- 
ing freely  in  Indian  rupee  paper.  Well,  I  can  speak  for  one  of  them 
with  some  authority,  and  I  can  say  that  it  has  lately  adopted  just  the 
contrary  course. 

BEOENT  INOBEASE  OF  TAXATION. 

Gentlemen,  one  of  the  newspapers,  in  noticing  our  petition,  writes  as 
follows : 

If  the  "  loss  by  exchange/'  which  canses  more  rnpees  to  be  paid  for  the  home 
charges,  also  tends  to  make  India,  as  a  whole — we  do  not  refer  to  salaried  offioiabi 
merely — ^more  prosperous,  it  surely  largely  minimises,  if  it  does  not  eliminate,  the 
'Hobs  on  exchange/'  lliis  is  a  point  wfa&ch  the  promoters  of  the  Indian  Carrency 
Association  have  evidently  overlook ed.  The  viceroy  also,  at  the  last  St.  Andrew^s 
dinner,  referred  specially  to  tbe  ''elasticity  of  the  revenue"  which  was  coincident 
with  a  low  exchange,  and  did  not  despair  of  making  both  ends  meet  withoat  addi- 
tional taxation.  This  view  was  corroborated  by  the  figured  in  the  recently  pnblished 
budget  statements. 

We  have  a  large  and  increasing  foreign  trade;  our  railway  returns  are  extremely 
satisfactory ;  we  have  had  little  wars  thrust  upon  us ;  we  have  done  much  by  way  of 
adding  to  our  defences.  •  «  *  All  this  has  been  done  without  any  increase  of 
taxation,  and  it  has  been  accomplished  under  alo«ir  rupee. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  the  loss  by  exchange  made  the  conntry  prosperous 
and  only  made  some  officials  poorer,  the  case  would  be  one  calling  for 
nothing  more  than  compen^^Uoii  ot  ^me  kind  to  the  suffering  officials. 
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Bat  it  does  not  make  the  country  prosperous.  It  is  true  that  the  viceroy 
spoke  seven  months  ago  of  an  elastic  revenue,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
the  budget  was  framed  to  make  ends  meet  without  additional  taxation; 
but  I  scarcely  think  that  his  excellency  meant,  as  the  newspaper  evi- 
dently supposes,  that  the  revenue  was  elastic  in  consequence  of  the  Ml 
of  exchange^ 

INCRBASEB  TAXATION. 

As  for  the  statement  made  by  the  newspaper  that  we  have  done  a 
variety  of  things  without  additional  taxation  and  with  a  low  rupee, 
well,  gentlemen,  here  is  our  record.  Since  1886— just  six  years — we 
have  had,  lirst  the  income  tax,  next  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  the 
import  duty  on  spirits,  next  an  import  duty  on  petroleum,  and  next  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  salt  tax.  These  additions  to  our  burdens 
last  year  alone  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  almost  four  crores  of  rupees 
from  the  taxx>ayer  to  the  State,  and  yet  the  ^^  Times  of  India  "  tells  its 
readers  that,  notwithstanding  the  low  rupee,  we  have  done  many  exem- 
plary things  "  without  any  increase  of  taxation." 

But  the  rupee  has  gone  lower  since  the  said  taxation  was  imposed  to 
meet  the  additional  expenses  of  administration,  and  two  crores  have, 
within  the  past  three  years,  been  added  to  the  burden,  which  in  all 
probability  will  be  further  increased  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
additional  expenditure  must  be  met,  and  howt  The  country  is  already 
heavily  taxed.  Will  the  <^ Times  of  India"  say  from  what  sources 
farther  revenues  are  to  be  derived  f 

WAR  RATE  OF  TAXATION. 

Some  people  say  we  do  not  want  any  remedy;  we  want  the  rupee  left 
alone,  we  want  silver  to  find  its  natural  level;  they  point  to  our  in- 
creased volume  of  trade,  and  they  honestly  believe  it  has  resulted  from 
our  depreciated  currency.  But,  if  it  be  necessary  to  have  a  depreciat- 
ing currency  to  increase  the  volume  of  a  country's  trade,  how  is  it  that 
England,  France,  America,  and  many  other  nations  with  an  immove- 
able gold  standard,  have  been  able  to  make  steady  progress,  even 
although,  with  the  exception  of  England,  their  progress  has  been  im- 
peded by  protective  tariffs.  Mr.  Pixley  told  us  some  years  ago  that 
the  silver  supply  would  stop  when  the  price  came  to  42(2.  per  ounce, 
but  instead  of  stopping  it  has  increased.  New  and  cheaper  chemical 
processes  for  extracting  silver  are  being  discovered  every  year,  and,  as  I 
have  said  before,  a  high  authority  has  put  the  cost  of  producing  silver 
now  at  something  little  over  20d,  per  ounce,  or  Sd.  per  rupee.  If  Sd.  per 
rupee  proves  to  be  the  natural  level  of  silver,  and  if  the  rupee  is  left 
alone  till  that  figure  is  reached,  our  home  charges  will  then  stand  at 
something  like  36  crores  instead  of  24,  as  at  present,  or  an  increase  of 
12  crores,  assuming  that  there  will  be  no  increase  in  the  actual  home 
charges  meanwhile.  The  change  in  the  emoluments  of  the  Europeans 
in  the  public  services  which  wiU  be  forced  upon  us  if  the  rupee  goes 
much  lower  will  add  another  eight  or  ten  crores  to  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration. Now,  gentlemen,  where  is  the  money  to  come  fromt  Your 
land  revenue  will  increase  but  slowly.  Your  opium  is  not  likely  to  give 
much  more.  Salt  might  yield  an  additional  crore  or  two  if  the  tax  were 
increased;  stamps  might  yield  another  crore  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years;  customs  might  yield  another  crore  if  the  import  duties  were  re- 
imposed;  incomes  would  scarcely  yield  another  erore  and  a  half  if  the 
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income  tax  were  doubled,  because  there  would  be  few  incomes  left;  but 
here  you  only  have  five  or  six  crores  to  meet  a  certain  20.  And  to  in- 
crease taxation  even  to  this  extent  would  be  in  effect  to  impose  a  war 
rate  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  what  ought  to  be  progress  accompanied  by 
the  remission  of  taxation.  Supposing  these  increases  of  taxation  made 
in  time  of  peace,  where  shall  we  find  resources  to  meet  the  ooBt  of  war 
if  that  should  come  upon  us,  as  it  may  do  any  day. 

AIMS  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

Gentlemen,  our  true  remedy  is  an  international  agreement  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  a  fixed  ratio,  but  that  seems  almost 
impossible  to  bring  about.  Failing  that,  the  only  remedy,  so  far  as  we 
cau  see,  is  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard  for  our  coinage,  and, 
believing  in  its  efficacy  as  we  do,  our  object,  failing  internation^  agree- 
ment regarding  silver,  is  to  press  for  its  adoption.  To  help  to  forward 
this  object  the  currency  association  will  send  its  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  petition  may  do  good  or  it  may  not,  but  nothing  is  got 
without  an  effort,  and  I  am  hopefol  that  the  fairmindedness  of  the 
English  people  will  come  to  our  rescue,  and  that,  when  9JI  the  facts  of 
the  case  are  before  them,  if  they  will  not  alter  their  currency  to  suit  us, 
they  will  at  least  allow  us  to  reform  our  currency  to  suit  ourselves. 

NOW  OR  NEVER. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  told  by  an  old  friend — ^I  see  him  here— that 
it  is  now  too  late  to  think  of  establishing  a  gold  standard  for  India;  that 
the  time  for  this  went  by  many  years  ago.  Gentlemen,  I  admit  that  the 
time  for  attempting  to  establish  a  gold  standard  of  2«.  per  rupee  went 
by  many  years  ago;  but,  if  many  years  ago  it  would  have  been  i>088ible 
to  establish  a  gold  standard  of  2«.  for  the  rupee,  it  is  surely  just  as  pos- 
sible to-day  to  establish  a  gold  standard  of  Is.  6d.  If  a  gold  staodard 
is  not  established  now,  when  Is,  6d.  is  feasible,  then,  gentlemen,  when 
is  it  to  be  established  f  Are  we  to  continue  to  wait  and  let  things  drift, 
as  the  Government  did  20  years  ago  and  as  they  have  done  ever  since, 
till  tha rupee  is  worth  10^.,  or  probably  less  than  thatt  Are  we  to  oon- 
tiuue  to  be  blinded  by  the  sophistries  of  those  who,  doing  an  export 
business  and  operating  for  the  fall,  tell  us  that  the  prosperity  of  India 
depends  on  cheap  silver  f  Gentlemen,  let  India  have  cheap  silver  by 
aU  means,  but  not  a  degraded  coinage  which  no  other  civilised 
country  in  the  world  will  look  at.  Let  us  fix  a  gold  standard  for  oar 
currency  now  or  never,  and  then  let  silver  as  a  metal  go  to  20d.  an  ounce, 
as  it  probably  will  do  when  we  close  our  mints.  Then,  gentlemen,  the 
wish  of  those  who  say  that  cheap  silver  is  an  advantage  to  the  natives 
who  use  it  for  ornaments  will  be  gratified,  and  we  shaUsee  it  avaOedof 
not  only  for  bangles  and  anklets,  as  at  present,  but  for  cooking  pots, 
drinking  vessels,  and  sundry  other  domestic  requirements. 

THS  BALANCE  OF  TBADE. 

One  Mend  has  expressed  himself  afraid  of  the  trade  balance  going 
against  India  if  we  fix  our  exchange  at  Is.  6^.,  because  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold  might  lower  the  price  of  our  produce  in  Europe.  But, 
gentlemen,  if  tbe  price  of  our  produce  dropped  in  Europe,  the  price  of 
European  manufactures  would  drop  correspondingly,  and  the  trade 
balance  in  favour  ot  India  ^ould  be  maintained.    Bui,  suppose  the 
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trade  balance  were  to  go  against  us  in  the  present  day,  to  what  country 
could  we  export  silver!    Who  would  take  itt 

A  COMMON  STANDARD. 

Oentlemen,  none  of  the  recognised  authorities  on  political  economy 
will  tell  you  that  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  does  in  itself,  in 
the  long  run,  affect  either  exports  or  imports,  and,  I  think,  no  one  in 
Calcutta  will  deny  that  the  great  fluctuations  in  exchange  are  a  serious 
hindrance  to  trade,  commerce,  and  financial  transactions  between 
England  and  India.  What  we  require  is  a  common  standard  of  value 
between  the  two  countries.  There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  that  common  standard  is  to  be  attained,  but  as  to  its  desirability 
there  can  be  no  dispute. 

THE  doctor's  remedy. 

I  notice  one  man,  in  writing  to  the  <' Englishman"  of  Ist  July,  sug- 
gests that  exchange  might  be  elevated  to  1«.  9^..  by  raising  a  loan  in 
England  of  66  milUons  sterling.  With  this  amount  he  woiHd  pay  the 
home  charges  for  three  years  and  wipe  off  the  Indian  loans.  As  it  hap- 
pens, the  home  charges  are  not  22  millions  sterling.  For  the  current 
year  they  are  16  millions  sterling.  This,  however,  is  a  question  of  de- 
tail; the  Indian  silver  debt  would  be  cleared  oft*  in  four  years,  not  in 
three.  At  the  end  of  four  years  India's  total  indebtedness  would  then 
be  160  millions  sterling.  This  arrangement,  we  are  told,  would  raise 
exchange  to  Is.  9d.,  and  would  give  breathing  time  to  enable  us  to  get 
our  house  in  order.  I  rather  think  the  *^ Englishman's"  corresx)ondent 
must  be  somebody  who  has  retirement  with  his  savings  in  view,  and 
who  would  like  to  put  his  house  in  order  at  1^.  9d,  exchange.  The  ar- 
rangement, if  we  could  induce  a  confiding  British  public  to  lend  us  66 
millions  sterling,  would  suit  me  as  well  as  the  correspondent,  as  I,  too, 
would  get  home  my  few  hundred  rupees  at  a  decent  exchange;  but 
what  a^ut  the  Government  and  the  people  who  come  after  us  t  And 
at  what  rate  do  you  suppose  could  the  secretary  of  state  borrow  be- 
tween 60  and  70  millions  sterling!  Probably  at  not  less  than  4  per 
cent,  x>erhap8  at  5 ;  perhaps  not  at  all  I  The  interest  would  be  between 
2^  and  3  millions  sterling  yearly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  this 
amount  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  home  charges  and  would  sink 
exchange  still  lower  than  it  is  now.  It  would  be  suicidal  policy  for 
Oovernment  to  do  anything  to  increase  home  charges  in  the  present 
precarious  state  of  the  currency  in  which  they  receive  their  revenue; 
and  the  paying  off  of  102  crores  of  Indian  silver  debt  in  four  years 
would  be  a  serious  matter.  We  know  that  capital  is  cheap  in  India  at 
present,  and  the  addition  of  102  crores  to  it  would  have  an  effect  we 
cannot  calculate.  My  belief  is  that  most  of  this  capital  would  take 
wings  to  itself  and  fly  out  of  the  country  at  the  very  comfortable  ex- 
change of  Is.  9d.j  never  to  return.  I  am  afraid  the  tourniquet  of  our 
medicine  man,  while  it  might  suit  his  own  book,  would  ruin  the  coun- 
try's. 

BOBBOWINO  IN  STEBLINO. 

Gentlemen,  we  must  look  the  question  of  borrowing  in  sterling 
plainly  in  the  fifcce.  To  borrow  largely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
home  charges  simply  means  an  alleviation  of  early  burdena^  by  txaskfir 
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ferring  them  in  an  aggravated  form,  to  the  future.  This  is  a  conrse  so 
full  of  danger  to  the  country,  and  so  unfBir  to  those  who  come  after  as, 
that  I  am  satisfied  it  will  never  be  adopted.  The  proposal  to  put 
more  silver  in  the  rupee  is  almost  as  objectionable  as  the  proposal  to 
borrow  in  sterling.  When  you  once  begin  to  add  to  the  quantity  of 
silver  in  the  rupees,  where  are  you  to  stopt  Above  all,  adding  to  the 
weight  of  the  rupee  will  in  no  way  tend  to  prevent  these  fluctuations  in 
exchange  from  which  we  have  all  suffered,  and  from  which  we  must 
continue  to  suffer  until  we  have  the  same  standard  as  the  mother 
country.  That,  and  that  alone,  is  the  true  remedy  for  the  disease,  and 
quack  remedies  are  worse  than  useless. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INTEREST  IN  INDIA. 

Gentlemen,  you  saw  in  the  public  telegrams  the  other  day  that  the 
under  secretary  of  state  for  India  reviewed  the  divergent  opinions  on 
the  complex  silver  question,  but  suggested  no  remedy.  You  also  saw 
that  during  the  discussion  on  the  Indian  budget  statement  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  many  as  six  out  of  the  100  members  were  present 
to  listen  to  it.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  attention  which  Indian  affi»irs 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  British  House  of  Commons;  our  complex 
currency  question  is  alluded  to,  but  no  remedy  is  suggested,  and  no 
wonder,  when  tiiere  is  no  one  present  to  listen* 

TWO  COURSES. 

To  sum  up,  gentlemen,  the  position  is  this:  If  the  conference  teSls 
to  settle  an  agreement  for  the  extended  use  of  silver  as  coinage,  India 
has  a  choice  of  two  courses.  She  can  either  continue  her  present  ar- 
rangements, or  she  can  stop  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  adopt  a  ^rold 
standard  for  her  currency.  The  first  course  will  mean  that  we  shall  go 
on  for  some  years  longer  labouring  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  depre- 
ciating rupee;  we  shall,  in  fact,  continue  to  serve  as  the  silver  sink  of 
the  world.  The  other  course  will  mean  that  we  will  take  our  place 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  with  a  standard  similar  to  theirs, 
and  that  English  capital,  which  is  pining  for  investment  and  which 
has  hitherto  been  given  to  countries  like  Chili,  Peru,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Spain,  Tm^key,  Russia,  and  Egypt,  will  find  an  outlet  in  the 
English  dependency  of  India.  The  country  in  a  few  years  will  be 
covered  with  a  network  of  railways,  and  its  trade,  instead  of  increasing 
as  it  has  done  for  the  past  20  years  at  the  rate  of  something  under  4 
per  cent  per  annum,  will  take  far  larger  strides. 

SINKING  PETTY  DIFFERENCES. 

Gentlemen,  one  or  two  of  my  friends  have  told  me  that  they  dont 
altogether  agree  with  some  of  the  reasons  set  forth  in  our  petition  for 
the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard.  They  think  some  of  our  stat^meiito 
might  with  advantage  have  been  modified,  some  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently forcibly  put,  while  other  good  reasons  have  been  omitted  alto- 
gether. They  admit,  however,  that  it  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task 
to  frame  a  petition  on  this  complex  question,  every  word  of  which  and 
every  statement  in  which  would  satisfy  everybody.  They  rightly  say 
that  the  only  way  to  get  something  done  is  to  sink  all  petty  difier- 
ences,  to  place  their  signatures  to  the  petition  as  it  stands^  and  this 
th^  intend  to  do. 
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RUPEES  REMAIN  RUPEES. 

I  see  a  letter  in  tbe  '^Englishman"  to-day,  asking  for  my  opinion  on 
some  remarks  which  are  reported  to  have  been  made  by  a  gentleman 
regarding  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  discharge  a  debt  of  Es.  18,000 
when  silver  faJls  to  the  equivalent  of  1«.  by  a  payment  of  Bs.  12,000, 
after  the  gold  standard  has  fixed  the  value  of  the  rupee  at  1«.  6d. 
Gentlemen,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  scarcely  believe  the  learned  speaker, 
if  he  was  so  reported,  can  have  been  correctly  reported,  but  if  he  was, 
his  remarks,  I  think  you  will  find,  were  int^ded  to  have  a  difterent 
meaning. 

POSITION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Gentlemen,  how  often  in  the  past  12  months  have  we  heard  men  say, 
in  discussing  the  currency  question,  ^'Grovemmentmust  do  something; 
they  cannot  allow  things  to  go  much  further  I "  We  may  feel  perfectly 
sure  that  the  Government  of  India  feel  the  difficulty  just  as  strongly 
as  we  do,  and  that  it  comes  home  to  them  with  increasing  force  year 
by  year  and  week  by  week.  It  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  be 
alive  to  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation,  or  that  they  should  be 
unprepared  with  or  unready  to  adopt  the  remedy,  if  permitted  so  to  do 
by  the  home  authorities. 

In  these  circumstances,  therefore,  I  think,  gentlemen,  we  ought  to 
give  the  Government  of  India  all  the  support  in  our  power,  and  this  we 
can  do  to  some  extent  by  signing  the  memorial  of  the  Indian  Currency 
Association.  If  anything  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  within  the 
next  few  months.  If  these  are  allowed  to  slip  by  till  the  question  has 
become  stale,  years  may  elapse  again  before  there  is  a  disposition  to 
tackle  it,  and  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  establish  the  remedy  then  than 
it  is  to-day. 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  detaining  you  so 
long  on  this  July  night,  and  I  also  thank  you  for  the  most  considerate 
hearing  you  have  given  me,  and  for  the  interest  you  have  displayed  in 
the  question  by  turning  out  in  such  large  numbers  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing. I  have  now  to  propose  that  '^  the  humble  petition  of  the  Indian 
Gurrency  Association  to  the  House  of  Commons  be  adopted.'' 


Gold  Ourrenoy  for  Indli. 

Letter  from  Mr,  0.  E.  0.  Merington^  formerly  of  the  Bengal  civil  service^ 

to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Chippino  Hill,  Witham,  Essex, 

Uth  December^  1892. 

Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  bring  to  your  notice  a  short  paper  I  addressed 
four  years  ago  to  your  predecessor  in  office  on  the  Indian  monetary 
question. 

I  urged  the  utter  impracticability  of  the  bimetallic  schemes,  which 
were  then  being  pressed  forward  by  Indian  officials,  and  the  inutility 
of  any  drastic  means  for  meeting  the  difficulty.  I  submitted  that  the 
only  way  of  steadily  improving  the  position  was  to  begin  at  once  and 
educate  the  native  public  up  to  a  sovereign  gold  currency. 
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It  is  well  known  there  are  large  supplies  of  hoarded  gold  thronghont 
India.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  were  a  sovereign  gold 
currency  now  issued,  the  coins  would  very  shortly  disappear  from  cir- 
culation. They  would  be  used  up  in  hoarding.  There  is  generally 
amongst  the  natives  a  kind  of  majesty  attached  to  the  pure  metal,  apart 
from  its  intrinsic  value,  that  prevents  them  from  bringing  it  into  com- 
mon everyday  use.  Until  this  reverence  for  gold  is  overcome,  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  a  sovereign  gold  issue.  The  first  step  then  in 
the  educational  process  would  be  to  vulgarise  the  metal. 

For  this  purpose  I  suggested  the  issue  of  a  convenient  coin  made  of 
mixed  metal,  a  piece  of  2^  rupees  for  instance.  Three  parts  of  the 
coin's  actual  value  is  in  gold,  two  parts  in  silver.  That  is — ^if  the  actual 
value  of  the  coin  is  5«.  it  contains  three  shillings'  worth  of  gold  and 
two  shillings'  worth  of  silver,  at  current  prices.  This  would  give  a  coin 
not  perceptibly  larger  than  the  ordinary  rupee. 

Now  this  proportion  of  admixed  silver  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
keep  the  coin  in  circulation,  since  no  Asiatic  will  hoard  in  mixed  metal, 
and  it  would  never  pay  to  smelt  the  coin.  Besides  being  a  general 
convenience,  it  would  serve  the  most  important  educational  purpose  of 
accustoming  the  native  public  to  the  free  use  of  gold  in  their  every- 
day business  transactions,  since  no  Oriental  will  ibrget  it  is  gold  he  is 
receiving  or  passing  when  he  circulates  the  coin. 

There  should  be  a  free  coinage  of  this  coin  for  parties  supplying 
their  own  gold  and  silver  in  the  stated  proportions,  whatev^  they 
might  be. 

After  five  years,  say,  the  native  public  would  be  prepared  for  an 
issue  containing  four  parts  gold  value  to  one  part  in  value  of  silver,  and 
the  next  step  might  be  a  sovereign  gold  issue. 

But  all  this  time  the  educational  force  of  the  measure  is  working  ita 
effect,  and  gold  is  gradually  coming  oat  from  hiding  places  and  beoom- 
ing  less  estimated.  There  will  be  a  natural  and  sure  movement  towards 
a  gold  standard,  and  this  standard  will  eventually  come  of  itaelf.  It 
seems  most  probable  there  would  be  an  immediate  tendency  towards 
noufluetuation  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee. 

Supposing  the  mint  were  closed  to  the  coinage  of  pure  silver,  but  all 
applicants  bringing  the  due  proportions  in  value  of  three  fifths  gold 
and  two-fifths  sUver  could  have  the  amounts  coined  into  mixed-metal 
rupees.  This  would  give  a  coin  a  trifle  smaller  than  a  shilling.  It 
would  not  be  a  refusal  to  coin  silver,  nor  would  it  be  a  tax  on  the  appli- 
cant, since  he  gets  back  full  value,  but  it  would  put  a  wholesome  re- 
straint pro  tanto  on  silver  speculation,  and  tend  largely  to  stop  the 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  while  providing  a  more  convenient 
coin. 

Supposing  there  is  no  serious  objection  to  the  scheme  which  I  fail  to 
perceive.  I  would  submit  there  is  no  measure  yet  propounded  to  meet 
the  present  Indian  situation  which  is  less  expensive,  or  which  inter- 
feres leas  with  trade,  or  would  be  less  harmful  if  it  failed,  or  which 
promises  better  returns,  immediate  and  eventual,  than  an  educational 
measure  on  these  lines.  It  seems  more  than  merely  probable  that,  if 
some  similar  educational  plan  had  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  govern- 
ment four  years  ago,  the  present  unfortunate  condition  of  Indian  finance 
matters  would  not  have  been  realized. 
I  have^  eto.| 

O.  E.  G.  MBBinaTON, 
Late  Bengal  Civil  Smrvtee. 
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Memorandum  on  the  present  standard  of  Value  in  India^  by  Thos.  B. 

Moxo^i. 

An  essential  of  a  standard  of  value  is  that  it  shonld  itself  i)ossess 
stability.  How  to  test  its  stability  is  difficult,  but  it  is  much  safer  to 
assume  its  depreciation  from  a  comparison  with  general  prices  than  to 
assert  its  appreciation  from  a  like  contrast.  For,  whilst  from  improved 
processes  and  economies  in  a  period  of  active  competition  it  is  quite  i>os- 
sible  that  the  intrinsic  cost  of  all  commodities  may  be  reduced,  quite 
apart  from  any  variation  in  the  standard,  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
all  other  materials  can  at  one  and  the  same  time  become  reduced  in 
supply,  or  that  universally  the  cost  of  production  will  be  increased. 
Whilst,  then,  a  general  fall  in  prices  does  not  prove  an  appreciation  of 
the  standard,  a  general  rise  in  prices  may  with  some  probability  be  at- 
tributed to  a  depreciation  of  it.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Hume  remarked  that  it  was  not  the  quantity  of  money  which 
fixed  prices,  but  prices  which  fixed  the  quantity  of  money  required; 
and  Mr.  Macleod.  says,  "the  quantity  of  money  in  any  country  bears 
no  necessary  relation  whatever  to  the  quantity  of  other  goods,  etc.,  in 
It,  nor  to  their  priced 

At  present,  however,  these  axioms  do  not  receive  general  credence; 
and  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is 
the  great  factor  in  fixing  prices,  though  Mr.  D.  A.  Wells,  the  American 
economist,  published  in  the  New  York  "  Commercial  Chronicle"  a  few 
years  ago  some  powerful  statistical  arguments  controverting  this 
theory,  as  far  as  it  affects  the  appreciation  of  gold,  and  in  the  United 
States  themselves  we  have  an  example  of  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
currency  without  any  rise  in  prices. 

Accepting,  however,  the  i>opular  notion,  what  do  we  find  to  be  the 
position  of  tne  rupee  as  the  standard  of  value  in  India  t  There  has 
been  no  fall  in  the  price  of  the  most  general  products  from  which  to  as- 
sume an  appreciation  of  the  standard,  and  no  rise  in  them  to  demon- 
strate its  depreciation.  In  fact,  the  friends  of  silver  point  to  the  stead- 
iness of  silver  prices  as  a  proof  of  its  stability. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  India,  measured  by  this  popular  test, 
silver  has  since  1873  proved  to  be  a  perfect  standard,  and,  if  so,  should 
not  be  subjected  to  any  artificial  controL 

It  is  true  that  the  low  gold  price  of  silver  has  enabled  Western 
merchants  to  purchase  large  quantities  of  Eastern  produce,  which  but 
for  cheap  silver  could  not  have  been  brought  into  competition  with 
that  of  Western  lands.  Has  this  been  anything  but  an  advantage  to 
India  f  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  it  has  not  caused  a  depreciation  of 
the  currency;  what,  then,  has  it  done  for  India t  A  country  exports 
its  surplus  production,  and  reaps  a  profit  thereon.  Were  it  not  able 
to  export  it.  the  surplus  weighing  on  its  home  markets  would  reduce 
the  price  oi  the  whole  to  an  unprofitable  basis.  If  the  agricultural 
produce  of  India  were  reduced  in  price  to  the  cost  of  production,  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  land  taxf  Would  it  not  press  with  much 
heavier  weight  upon  the  ryotf  Of  course,  in  a  population  containing 
such  a  large  percentage  always  on  the  verge  of  famine,  it  is  desirable 
that  food  should  be  as  cheap  as  possible;  but  taxes  are  paid  out  of  the 
surplus  after  the  cost  of  production  is  provided  for,  and  would  it  not  be 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  get  in  the  land  tax  during  a  range  of 
unprofitable  prices  than  it  is  at  present! 

Moreover,  the  crux  of  the  present  question  is  not  the  internal  benefit 
ot  India^  but  how  to  enable  her  most  easily  to  provide  for  what  mo^y  b^ 
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correctly  described  as  her  yearly  tribute  to  England.  This  mast  of 
necessity  come  out  of  her  surplus  production,  her  profits.  How,  then, 
would  it  benefit  her  to  do  anythinjf  which  would  prevent  her  from 
realising  the  best  prices  for  those  products! 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  weight  of  this  tribute  would  be  lessened 
by  raising  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee;  but,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  the  tribute  is  payable  out  of  the  surplus,  and,  if  you  reduce  the 
surplus,  or,  worse  still,  wipe  it  out  altogether,  a  tax  lighter  nominally 
may  be  much  more  onerous.  Thus,  if  with  an  income  of  6002.  and  nec- 
essary expenses  of  4001. 1  have  an  income  tax  of  10  per  cent  to  pay, 
that  502.  only  takes  half  my  surplus;  but,  if  you  reduce  my  income  to 
450L,  my  expenses  remaining  the  same,  a  tax  of  7  per  cent,  amounting 
to  312. 10«.,  would  swallow  up  63  per  cent  of  my  surplus. 

Moreover,  of  this  tribute  a  large  portion  is  not  at  all  increased  by 
the  low  price  in  silver.  Thus,  stores  purchased  here  cost  India  in  ru- 
pees no  more,  but  even  less,  than  formerly.  When  the  rupee  was  at 
2«.,  steel  rails  would  cost  say  122.  per  ton,  or  Bs.  120;  now  these  raUa 
are,  say  62.  or  72.  i>er  ton,  which,  with  the  rupee  at  Is.  2d.,  still  only 
works  out,  at  the  higher  sterling  price,  to  Bs.  120  as  before.  And  so 
of  most,  if  not  all  the  stores  imported  either  on  Government  or  private 
account. 

With  respect  to  the  interest  on  the  sterling  loans,  the  weight  has  un- 
doubtedly increased  for  the  older  issues j  but  for  the  later  issues  the  in- 
creased weight  depends  upon  the  fall  of  exchange  since  the  issue,  for, 
though  with  exchange  at  Is.  2d.,  it  would  take  Ito.  51f  to  pay  the  ster- 
ling interest  on  1002.  at  3  x>er  cent,  yet,  if  exchange  stood  at  the  same 
rate  when  the  loan  was  issued,  each  1002.  of  principal  would  produce 
Bs.  1,714,  so  that  the  cost  to  India  would  still  be  no  more  than  3  per 
cent. 

This  payment,  then,  on  account  of  old  debts  is  the  only  item  which 
presses  more  heavily  upon  India  through  the  fall  in  the  rupee;  and,  as 
we  have  shown,  cheap  silver  has  enabled  her  to  develope  her  trade  and 
more  easily  deal  with  the  burden. 

With  respect  to  the  remittances  of  pay  and  pensions,  our  sympathies 
go  with  those  who  have  served  their  country  so  faithfully  and  so  wdl, 
and  few  would  grudge  them  relief  from  their  loss;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
calm  discussion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  living  is  much  cheai>er  in 
England  than  when  the  rupee  was  at  Is.  lOd. ;  and,  although  school  bills 
are  heavier,  it  is  because  the  quality  of  the  education  and  the  surround- 
ings of  boarding  school  life  are  on  a  much  more  liberal  scale  than  for- 
merly. India  could  very  much  better  afford  to  double  these  pensions 
than  to  allow  the  trade  to  be  disorganised  by  any  interference  with  her 
currency. 

The  export  trade  of  India  would  be  seriously  affected  by  any  tam- 
pering with  the  currency  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  exchange  value 
of  the  rupee,  either  by  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  (on  other  grounds 
an  impossibility),  or  by  bolstering  up  the  price  of  silver,  either  coined 
or  uncoined.  We  have  pointed  out  the  effect  of  low  silver  on  purchases 
by  the  West;  but  India  would  be  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition 
with  China  and  Eastern  countries  were  she  to  give  a  fictitious  value  to 
the  rupee. 

At  present  we  imx>ort  more  tea  from  India  than  from  Ohina.  China 
can  not  be  affected  by  any  agreement  made  for  increasing  the  exchange 
value  of  the  rupee;  and  any  such  agreement  would  handicap  the  Indian 
producers,  and  probably  retransfer  tiie  m^or  portion  of  the  tea  export 
trade  to  China. 
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It  is  true  ^at  ao  internatioBal  bimetallic  agreement,  as  loBg  as  it 
lasted,  would  put  China  and  India  on  the  same  terms;  but  it  would 
also  raise  the  gold  price  of  their  productions  to  the  consumer^  which 
could  not  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  their  trade. 

Probably  it  will  be  said  that  bimetallists  only  wish  to  secure  a  steady 
exchange  value.  This  would  best  be  obtained  by  once  and  for  all  ceas- 
ing these  agitations  to  ^'do  something"  for  silver,  as  they,  it  can  be 
statistically  piovad,  are  the  cause  of  the  most  violent  fluctuations  we 
have  seen. 

Moreover,  steadiness  of  exchange  at,  say,  1«.  2^.,  would  not  relieve 
the  Indian  Government  from  its  supposed  difficulties  through  exchange; 
no  doubt  the  aim  of.  the  agitati<m  is  to  raise  the  rupee.  What  advan- 
tage is  it  supposed  pensioners  would  obtain  thereby!  Bimetallists  teU 
us  that  tiiie  abrogation  of  the  bimetallic  law  has  caused  the  Ml  in  prices 
in  England.  They  will  hardly  maintain  that  a  restoration  of  that  law 
would  not  affect  prices  here.  .  According  to  Gresham's  law,  the  effect 
would  be  not  to  raise  silver,  but  to  depreciate  gold,  and  this  is  declared 
by  some  to  be  the  actual  end  in  view.  Where,  then,  would  be  the  ad- 
vants^e  of  receiving  in  England  2«.  for  a  rupee,  if  the  2s.  would  go  not 
further  than  the  1«.  3d,  does  at  present! 

It  is  quite  clear  that,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  nothing  but  mischief 
can  arise  from  referring  distress  to  causes  which  are  not  its  real  source; 
and  any  search  for  industrial  relief  from*  legislative  alteration  in  tiie 
basis  of  our  exchanges  would  be  a  barren  and  hopeless  quest,  diverting 
men  for  the  time  from  efforts  after  practical  thrift  and  improvement 
and  ending  iu  substantial,  perhaps  in  bitter,  disappointment. 

Thos.  B.  Moxon. 

Manohssteb,  17th  ITevemberj  1892. 


Gk>LB  SxUf  D ARD  FOB  INDIA* 

Kote  bif  Mr.  £.  0.  Prohyn^  formerly  accoufUant-general  in  the  Pwnjab 

and  at  Madras, 

I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  the  proposal  which  I  made  before  the 
Institute  of  Bankers,  in  December,  for  introducing  a  gold  standard  into 
India,  was  accidentally  not  laid  before  Lord  Herschell's  Commission. 

Believing  the  proposal  to  be  absolutely  sound  (a  belief  in  which  I 
am  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  my  competent  critics,  though  generally 
opposed  to  any  plan  for  drawing  gold  into  India,  were  unable  to  detect 
any  flaw  in  the  details  of  the  scheme),  and  that  it  affords  the  best  and 
safest  plan  yet  put  forward  for  introducing  a  gold  standard  into  India, 
I  am  anxious  that,  even  at  this  date,  it  should  be  considered  by  the 
committee. 

My  plan  is  to  fix  the  rupee  at  15^.,  that  is  something  like  its  present 
rate,  to  aim  at  making  it  a  perfect  representative  of  tlus  nominal  gold 
value,  and  not  to  encourage  the  use  of  gold  in  India  as  current  money. 
The  closure  of  the  mints  to  silver  would  be  supplemented  by  authority 
to  receive  gold  {not  for  coinage  purposes),  either  (a)  in  exchange  for  silver 
rupees  to  be  given  from  the  paper  currency  reserves,  or  {b)  in  exchange 
for  special  large  gold  notes. 

In  the  case  of  (a)  the  gold  would  gradually  accumulate,  and,  if  the 
balance  of  trade  remain^  in  favour  of  India,  and  the  ordinary  nat^ 

B,  Mis.  23 i7 
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and  mpee  circalation  increased,  a  reserve  of  gold  would  gradually  be 
acquired  by  the  currency  department,  which  would  enable  the  Govern- 
ment, at  some  future  date,  to  give  gold  in  exchange  for  all  its  current 
money  presented  for  the  purpose.  I  have  provided  also  for  what  I  un- 
derstand has  since  been  suggested  in  America,  viz,  an  <*  equivalence 
fund,"  i.  «.,  a  fund  to  represent  the  difference  between  the  intrinsic  and 
nominal  values  of  any  new  coined  rupees. 

In  the  case  of  (&),  the  gold  would  be  as  free  for  the  world's  use  as 
the  gold  in  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  point, 
which  was  not  clearly  put  in  my  paper,  I  have  endeavoured  fully  to  ex- 
plain in  a  letter  published  at  pages  56  and  57  of  the  Journal  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Bankers  for  January,  in  reply  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Harvey's  impor- 
tant criticism. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  close  the  Indian  mints  to  silver  with- 
out giving  the  public  the  option  of  using  gold  at  the  rate  which  it  may 
be  determined  to  adopt  and  without  making  the  most  of  the  gold  so 
used.  If  the  public  had  this  option  the  currency  would  expand  auto- 
matically in  accordance  with  trade  requirements  (instead  of  being  de- 
termined by  the  action  of  the  Grovernment) ;  and  it  would  probably  in 
time  lead  to  a  sufficient  gold  reserve  being  built  up  to  admit  of  com- 
plete automatic  contraction  as  well. 

Under  the  scheme  the  demand  on  the  gold  stock  of  the  world  would 
be  really  very  small,  and  being  regulated  as  it  would  be  by  the  mer- 
cantile and  banking  community  in  accordance  with  trade  requirements, 
would  cause  much  less  interference  with  the  money  markets  than  pur- 
chases of  gold  by  the  Grovernment. 

l.  o.  psobyn. 

13th  Maboh,  1893. 


Haw  to  restore  (he  rupe^e  value. — By  Owen  0.  D.  BosSj  0.  B. 

In  the  transactions  between  India  and  this  country  the  functions  of 
the  rupee  are  no  longer  those  of  a  circulating  medium,  and  its  value  is 
determined  by  reference  to  what  its  weight  in  silver  represents  in  ex- 
change for  gold.  The  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  exchange  for, 
and  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  international  currency,  there  is  only 
one  way  in  which  it  can  recover  its  par  value,  namely,  by  returning  to 
the  former  practice  of  coining  Rs.  10  from  silver  worth  one  sovereign. 
This  would  be  effected  by  increasing  the  weight  of  this  new  rupee  from 
180  grains  to  3  0.  The  depreciation  in  iti  commercial  value  would 
never  have  occurred  if  the  former  practice  had  always  been  adhered  to, 
and  would  disappear  if  this  policy  were  now  adopted,  while  the  gain  to 
the  Indian  Exchequer  would  be  enormous. 

The  drafts  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  which,  at  the  price  of 
14^(2.  per  rupee,  have  now  to  be  met  at  the  rate  of  Bs.  16,666  rupees  for 
each  1,000^.,  would  require  a  payment  of  only  10,000  of  the  new  rupees 
and — supposing  that  a  sufficient  number  of  such  coins  could  be  made 
available  at  once — ^the  drawings  for  the  current  financial  year,  which 
it  is  estimated  will  amount  to  18,700,000L,  would  be  met  by  payments 
by  the  treasuries  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  at  a  cost  of  Bx. 
18,700,000  in  new  rupees,  instead  of  Bx.  30,932,000.  All  international 
bills  should  likewise  be  made  payable  in  new  rupees  of  10  to  the  gold 
sovereign. 
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In  India  the  existing  coins  would  continue  in  circulation  as  hereto- 
fore, but  there  would  be  one  additional  silver  coin  weighing  300  grains, 
worth,  in  international  transactions,  the  tenth  part  of  a  sovereign,  or 
exactly  what  it  had  coat^  while  circulating  temporarily  in  India  as  the 
"  great  rupee,"  or  imperial  rupee,"  of  26  or  27  annas,  side  by  side  with 
the  lesser  rupee  of  16  annas,  which  it  might  possibly  replace  at  some 
future  period.  For  all  their  remittances  to  this  country  the  new  coin 
should  thenceforth  be  used,  also,  in  common  honesty,  in  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  civil  and  military  officers  in  the  service  of  the  State. 
Ten  such  rupees  having  issued  from  the  mint  at  a  cost  of  one  pound 
sterling,  the  State  could  not  possibly  object  honestly  tore-establish  the 
salaries  of  those  officers  on  their  former  footing  by  so  simple  a  device, 
thus  avoiding  the  payment  of  any  special  sum  as  compensation  such  as 
is  now  contemplated. 

The  question  requiring  special  care  would  be  the  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  meeting  the  drafts  of  the  secretary  of  state  against  the  Indian 
treasuries,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a  maximum  of,  say,  400,000^. 
a  week.  Those  treasuries  would  have  to  be  provided  by  the  mints  with 
the  corresponding  amounts  in  ^'  imperial  rupees,"  coined,  as  it  has  been 
said,  with  silver  acquired  by  specific  financial  arrangements  at  its 
marKet  value  of,  say,  Ss,  2^d,  i)er  ounce;  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be 
provided  weekly  with  four  millions  of  such  rupees,  produced  at  a  cost 
of  400,0002.  The  drafts  of  the  secretary  of  state,  when  sold  to  merchants 
in  London,  importers  of  Indian  goods,  are  remitted  by  them  to  India, 
and  drafts  entitiing  them  to  receive  from  the  treasuries  of  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  and  Madras,  four  millions  Imperial  rupees,  would  be  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  value  to  them  as  if  drawn  for  6,666,666  of  the  now  cur- 
rent rupees,  because  both  classes  of  coin  would  be  interchangeable  in 
India  at  their  corresponding  values.  The  gain  would  be  to  the  Indian 
exchequer. 

FURTHER  NOTE  ON  THE  RUPEE  PROBLEM. 

Two  proposals  have  been  hitherto  under  consideration: 

1.  A  gold  standard  for  India,  fixing  the  price  of  the  rupee  by  procla- 
mation at  1«.  6d.  or  1«.  9(2. 

Memorandum. — 'Eo  such  proclamation  would  affect  the  gold  value  of 
the  rupee. 

2.  A  suspension  of  the  free  coinage  of  rupees,  so  as  to  raise  their 
price  in  India  through  the  consequent  scarcity. 

Memorandum. — ^Thls  would  not  raise  their  international  gold  value 
by  one  single  penny,  while  it  would  cause  much  inconvenience  and 
iDJury  to  the  people  of  India. 

My  suggested  ^  imperial  rupee"  of  300  grains  would  practically  be  a 
recognition  of  a  gold  standard  for  international  transactions  (which 
already  exists),  but  without  a  gold  currency  in  India.  At  the  same 
time,  the  new  coinage  would  involve  an  increased  demand  for  silver 
which  would  tend  to  raise  its  value,  and  probably  occasion  a  rise  to  a 
premium  in  the  price  of  the  new  coin. 

The  internal  trade  of  India  in  articles  of  dally  consumption  cannot 
be  less  than  20  times  the  amount  of  her  external  trade. 
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Beigniora^e  on  Indian  cwrrene^^  by  Major- General  SaaUm^ 

The  standard  currency  now  in  use,  nnder  present  circumstances, 
needs  no  modification,  neither  has  the  Indian  Government,  on  its  own 
initiation,  the  jiower  of  making  any  alteration  in  it,  which  would  in  any 
way  tend  to  the  amelioration  of  the  evils  due  to  the  depreciation  in 
value  of  silver.  Anything  that  may  be  attempted  with  prospect  of 
benefit  must  be  sought  for  outside  a  mere  change  in  currency,  i.  e.,  the 
form  of  current  coinage.  Firstly,  with  reference  to  what  the  Indian 
Government  can  not  do.  International  bimetallism  is,  by  many  very 
able  economists,  considered  the  only  remedy  for  the  world-wide  evil» 
above  alluded  to.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  in  no  instance  has 
any  opponent  of  this  theory  advanced  any  suggestion  even  of  other 
remedy.  It  is  stated  (especially  on  the  authori^  of  the  ^'Times'')  that 
the  best  thing  is  to  leave  silver  to  find  its  own  level  value,  and  stability 
will  be  reached.  The  complete  answer  to  such  argument  is  that  ever 
since  1873  silver  has  been  unfortunately  so  left,  but  as  yet  tiie  process 
has  given  the  most  unpromising  results.  The  Indian  Government  ap- 
pears to  be  absolutely  powerless  as  regards  initiating  anything  in  pro- 
motion of  international  bimetallism. 

The  proposal  recently  made  from  India,  on  which  the  currency  com- 
mission is  now  deliberating,  appears  like  a  hopeless  effort  of  despair. 
If  carried  out,  there  would  be  a  kind  of  bimetallic  currency  and  a  gold 
standard  quite  different  from  anything  anywhere  ^se  in  the  wide 
world.  The  direct  issue  (if  found  practicable^  must  be  the  introduction 
of  gold  money  into  Indian  currency,  with,  of  course,  a  corresponding 
disuse  of  as  much  silver  money,  which,  under  the  ordinary  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  can  only  mean  increase  of  demand  and.  appreciation 
of  value  for  gold,  and  the  reverse  for  silver,  exactly  what  is  not  wanted. 
Then,  again,  the  change  to  a  gold  standard  would  necessitate,  amongst 
other  revolutionary  changes,  a  reassessment  of  all  Gx>vemment  taxes 
and  customs.  The  more  than  confusion  every  where,  during  the  transi- 
tionary  period  of  unknown  extent,  is  beyond  contemplation.  Advan- 
tage of  any  kind  in  no  way  appears.  In  fact,  India  must  helplessly 
await  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  object  of  this  paper,  however,  is  not  altogether  a  negative  one. 

It  has  recently  been  proposed,.!  think  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  that  an 
increase  of  the  mint  seigniorage  for  unlimited  silver  coinage  in  India 
would  appreciate  the  value  of  the  rupee  in  India.  On  the  face  of  it, 
this  appears  worth  consideration.  Without  closer  examination,  I  should 
not  like  to  give  any  positive  opinion,  but  the  case  has,  I  think,  the  fol- 
lowing bearings. 

If  the  Indian  mints  were  entirely  free,  like  the  gold  mints  of  other 
countries,  then  the  mint  price  (I  am  aware  that  this  expression  has  been 
objected  to  by  Dr.  Gifi'en,  I  think,  but  I  defy  the  objector  to  supply 
another  English  word  as  substitute)  of  a  rupee  would,  like  the  mint 
price  of  a  sovereign  in  London,  and  like  the  mint  price  of  a  20-&anc 
piece  in  Paris,  and  so  on  elsewhere,  correspond  with  the  value  of  a 
similar  weight  of  the  uncoined  metal.  This  is  not  so.  A  rupee  in 
money  in  India  is  worth  2^  per  cent  more  than  180  grains  of  standard 
silver.  A  draft  on  India,  drawn  in  Loudon,  costs  180  grains  of  fine 
silver  per  rupee,  plus  the  above  2\  per  cent  and  plus  the  charges  for 
freight,  insurance,  etc.  Why  then  should  not  a  larger  seigniorage  charge 
carry  with  it  an  enhanced  value  to  the  coined  legal  tender  money  rupee  t 
I  am  open  to  argument,  but  a&  yet  do  not  ^\>\vTe\x«ivd  any  ftaw  in  the 
idea.    Gontracta  would  be  difttui\>^  «sid  u^^  m  ^\i^  ^x^i^\Mdakss^^\ 
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oommodities  interfered  with  if  any  sudden  change  of  this  kind  were 
made,  bat  that  apprehension  would  be  removed  if  the  change  were  made 
gradually  and  prospectively. 

In  considering  this  question  I  am  led  into  the  facts  connected  with 
the  sale  of  India  council  bills.  The  rate  at  whi(di  India  council  bills 
are  sold  measures  the  value  of  the  Indian  rupee  more  <^lo0^  than  does 
the  market  price  of  silver;  thus — 

The  merchant  in  London  tendering  for  the  purchase  of  India  council 
bills  makes  his  calculation  thus :  I  can  buy  silver  for,  say,  40^.  an  oz. 
If  I  do  so  and  remit  to  India  I  must  incur  the  further  cost  of  freight- 
age, insurance,  interest,  &c.,  and  then  pay  2^  per  cent  seignorage  be- 
fore I  get  the  rupees  to  pay  my  debt.  The  secretary  of  state  for  India 
offers  me  bills  which  will  cost  me  no  more  than  this;  in  fact,  I  shall  be 
only  pa3ring  the  2^  per  cent  seignorage  to  him  in  London,  instead  of 
pa3ring  it  through  the  mint  to  the  Government  in  India.  He  buys  the 
bills. 

I  am  unable  to  discover  any  reason  why  this  train  of  consideration 
^wottld  become  fallacious,  if  the  seignorage  were  raised  one  per  cent,  say 
every  month  or  so;  due  notice  of  the  same  being  given,  India  council 
bills  would  surely  rise.  Demand  for  them  would  increase  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  monthly  rise.  This  would  cause  no  embarrassment,  as  ten- 
ders  need  not  be  accepted  beyond  the  counciFs  convenience.  Remit- 
tance of  silver  to  India  would  be  made  in  excess  of  immediate  require- 
mentSy  but  that  would  cure  itself  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

G.  H.  Saxton, 
Major-  General^  Madras  Staff  Oorj^Sf  retired. 

EMSLEian,  EXETEB, 

:iUt  November  f  1899. 


Indian  Exohanghb. 

[Note  bt  Mr.  M.  Sghujszi.] 

If  the  Indian  council  were  to  fix  every  three  or  six  months  a  mini- 
mum rate  at  which  it  will  sell  its  drafts  on  the  presidencies,  and  the 
Indian  Government  were  to  levy  a  duty  on  all  imports  of  silver-r^uch 
duty  being  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  daily  official  quotation 
of  bar  silver  in  London  find  the  relative  price  of  silver  to  the  fixed  rate 
of  the  council  bills — the  Indian  exchange  would  attain  a  degree  of  sta- 
bility such  as  has  not  been  seen  for  yeu*Sy  confidence  would  be  restored, 
the  exchange  would  become  independent  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  prices 
of  the  white  metal,  and  the  obvious  disadvantages  of  the  closing  of  the 
Indian  mints  to  the  public  or  driving  India  to  adopt  a  gold  standard 
would  be  avoided. 

Illustration. — Fixed  price  of  council  bills=sl«.  2|^.  The  relative 
price  of  bar  silver  to  Is.  2§(f.,  the  rupee  is  SSf^.  Assuming  the  official 
quotation  on  a  given  day  to  be  35(2.,  silver  bought  on  that  day  will  be 
subject  to  an  import  duty  of  S^d.  per  ounce,  and  will  cost  laid  down  in 
India  38^. 

Such  silver,  if  taken  to  the  mint,  will  produce  as  many  rupees  as  a 
council  draft  bought  at  Is,  2|d.  would  produce. 

Should  such  a  plan  as  this  be  adopted  before  the  abrogation  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Sherman  act  o£  ISdtt  «b  d^aMksm&  ^ai^m\s^^^^K^ 
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silver  securities  will  be  averted  to  a  great  extent  and  trade  will  not 
get  disorganized. 

The  abrogation  of  the  Sherman  act  will,  in  coarse  of  time,  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  the  world's  production  of  silver,  and  its  price  wiU 
settle  down  to  the  parity  of  the  council  drafts.  This  will  minimise  the 
possibility  of  rupees  coined  abroad  being  smuggled  into  India  and  re- 
duce the  temporary  disorganization  of  the  trsule  of  India  with  China 
and  Japan. 

The  originator  of  this  plan  does  not  profess  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
silver  question;  he  simply  offers  this  suggestion,  in  spite  of  its  short- 
comings, as  a  means  of  steadying  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  for  the 
time  being  and  of  averting,  if  possible,  impending  disastera. 


The  Selves  Bupee  Question. 

[By  Mr.  Wm.  Sowerby,  C.  E.,  F.  G.  8.,  Slo,,  to  which  he  refcned  in  hia  •videnoe, 

Q.  2641.] 

The  object  of  the  committee. — ^The  purpose  for  which  this  committee 
has  been  appointed  is  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  adjusting  the 
currency  of  India,  so  that  the  present  great  difference  of  exchange  be- 
tween that  country  and  England  may  be  neutralized. 

The  only  means  of  accomplishing  this  is  by  assimilating  the  curren- 
cies of  the  two  countries. 

Kot  only  should  this  be  done  with  regard  to  the  Indian  Empire,  bat 
also  it  should  be  applicable  to  every  other  colony  or  countoy  under 
British  rule. 

The  best  standard  to  adopt  is  the  pound  sterling  in  gold^  for  the 
simple  reason  that  gold  is  the  metal  liable  to  a  very  limited  fluctuatioii. 
Most  other  metals  are  liable  to  considerable  fluctuation  in  vsdue,  aod 
are,  therefore,  unsuited  as  standards,  though  silver  and  copper  are 
very  useful  as  subsidiary  coins  for  currency  puri>oses.    , 

The  advocates  of  a  bimetallic  currency  seem  to  have  an  idea  that,  by 
combining  gold  and  silver  as  standards  of  value  in  definite  propor- 
tions, the  fluctuations  in  price  would  be  neutralized,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  combination  of  two  metals,  differently  acted  uiK)n  by 
varying  degrees  of  temperature,  neutralises  the  tendency  to  expansion 
and  contraction,  and  thereby  enables  us  to  fix  an  approximately  accu- 
rate standard  of  length.  But  the  variation  in  the  cost  of  obtaining 
gold  and  silver  is  very  great. 

Gk)ld,  as  a  rule,  seldom  pays  more  than  the  cost  of  winning;  that  is 
to  say,  if  anyone  owned  the  whole  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  world,  and 
had  to  pay  the  cost  of  working  them,  the  balance  would  be  on  the  ad- 
verse side  of  the  account.  Hence,  the  fluctuations  in  value  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  limited,  though,  at  times,  there  have  been  such 
fluctuations  on  the  discovery  of  new  gold  fields.  88  per  cent  of  the 
gold  of  the  world  is  obtained  firom  alluvial  deposits,  and  only  12  per 
cent  from  quartz  veins;  and  it  is  stated  that  only  30  per  cent  of  the 
gold  is  recovered  from  the  alluvials.  The  same  remarks  do  not  apply 
to  silver  mining,  though,  of  course,  there  are  unprofitable  silver  mines. 

Any  combination  of  these  metals  as  currency,  at  a  fixed  proportion, 
could,  therefore,  only  be  maintained  by  regulating  the  relative  and 
proportionate  production  of  the  metals.  It  has  been  suggested  to  ad- 
just the  relative  weigh.t  of  the  coins,  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
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the  changing  value  of  the  metals,  by  reducing  the  weight  of  gold  coins 
and  enlarging  the  silver  coins;  but  this  would  be  a  most  difficult  opera- 
tion, and  practically  impossible.  The  present  rupee  and  shilling  are 
already  heavy  enough  for  all  purposes. 

A  sliding  scale  of  royalties  might  be  imposed  by  the  various  gov- 
ernments of  the  countries  where  the  silver  and  gold  mines  are  situ- 
ated, and  the  prices  might  be  thus  regulated;  but  it  might,  and  proba- 
bly would,  also  limit  the  amount  of  production,  and  prevent  the 
working  of  poorer  minos,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  case  in  the  gold 
mines  of  North  Wales,  &c. 

There  is  a  continual  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  other  metals  besides 
gold  and  silver.  This  is  partly  due  to  extended  mining  operations 
and  increased  production  by  improved  methods  of  the  reduction  of  the 
ores,  especially  low-grade  ones;  and  also  partly  to  a  decreased  or  in- 
creased utilisation  and  application  for  industrial  purposes.  This 
applies  especially  to  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals; 
the  two  former,  copper  and  lead,  having  been  produced  in  greater 
quantities  and  at  less  price,  while  zinc,  which  was  formerly  looked 
upon  as  a  waste  product,  has  now,  from  its  extended  use,  taken  the 
place  of  lead,  at  least  in  price.  (Lead  was  formerly  211.  a  ton,  and  is 
now  10{.  Zinc  was  of  little  or  no  value;  it  is  now  25L  a  ton.  Copper, 
which  was  formerly  1202.  a  ton,  is  now  601.  to  501. ;  while  steel  was  151. 
a  ton,  and  is  now  only  42. 10«.  to  51.  This  latter  is  due  entirely  to  im- 
proved methods  of  production  and  manipulation;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
now  used  for  purposes,  such  as  rails  for  railways,  &c.,  which  would 
have  been  impossible  by  the  old  modes  of  production,  and  at  former 
prices.) 

The  same  remarks  apply,  to  a  great  extent,  to  gold,  and  especially 
to  silver;  and  experts  have  for  some  time  been  directing  their  attention 
to  the  recovery  of  the  ultimate  particle  from  both  gold  and  silver  ores 
with  considerable  success.  The  old  Boman  miners,  who  worked  the 
golden  gravel  beds  in  northern  Spain,  worked  more  skilfully  and 
quite  as  extensively  as  the  modern  miners  have  worked  in  California 
and  Australia,  for  they  did  not  leave  a  particle  of  gold  in  the  dump 
or  waste. 

So,  also,  with  silver.  Many  lead  mines,  esx>ecially  those  in  Spain, 
are  only  being  worked  for  the  sake  of  the  silver  in  the  galena,  which 
varies  from  60  to  600  ozs.  per  ton,  the  lead  being  regarded  as  a  by- 
product only. 

A  ton  of  copper,  which  costs  602.,  is  made  into  100,000  penny  pieces, 
worth  4502.,  yet  how  much  is  done  with  these,  from  match  boxes  to 
penny  newspapers,  and  postage  stamps  to  penny  omnibus  fares  and 
automatic  machines,  besides  a  thousand  other  things. 

The  causes  which  have  operated  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  silver, 
and,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  rupee,  are  not  difficult  to  discover  or 
trace.  The  demonetisation  of  silver  as  a  standard  of  currency,  first 
by  Germany  and  then  by  other  Continental  countries,  was  the  first 
great  cause.  The  Germans  were  enabled  to  take  such  measures  after 
the  acquisition  of  large  sums  of  money  as  indemnity  from  the  French 
war;  and  the  French  discontinued  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  at  a  pre- 
viously stipulated  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  because  they  were 
afraid  of  being  overburthened  with  silver  from  other  countries  and 
liable  to  lose  their  gold  bullion. 

Then  the  rupee  in  India  became  depreciated,  not  only  from  the  same 
causes  as  above,  but  also  from  the  partial  but  extensive  disuse  of  sil- 
ver for  currency  purposes  and  the  substitution  of  currency  notea^  aa 
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explained  in  my  pamphlet,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  csaryimg  about 
of  treasure  from  place  to  place  or  sending  it  up-country  in  large  quan- 
tities for  payment  of  produce  has  been  discontinued  and  the  rupee 
currency  notes,  or  cheques  and  drafts,  substituted,  the  native  mer- 
chants willingly  and  freely  accepting  these  notes,  etc.,  whioh  tiliey  can 
carry  about  in  their  '< cummerbunds''  without  anyone  being  the  wiser, 
whereas  payments  in  hard  cash  would  need  a  coolie  or  two  to  carry  it, 
and  they  probably  only  want  cash  for  remittance  to  the  large  towns  £9r 
the  purchase  of  goods,  and  notes  are  more  readily  transmitted  than 
cash. 

Large  quantities  of  silver  are  now  less  frequ^itly  hoarded  than 
formerly,  rupee  paper  being  preferred  as  being  so  easily  pat  away  and 
also  yielding  a  profit,  while  hoarded  coin  does  not.  ibe  quantity  of 
silver  rupees  thus  disused  must  be  enormous. 

In  a  poor  country  like  India,  where  millions  of  the  inhabitants  are  in 
a  condition  little  better  than  on  the  verge  of  pauperism,  the  enrreney 
must  of  necessity  be  of  the  lowest  possiMe  denomination ;  rupees,  annas, 
pies,  dumries,  dubs,  and  couries  have  been  for  generations  the  cus- 
tomary currency  and  are  probably  still  so  to-day.  Theape  are  millions 
of  the  population  who  hardly  ever  see  coins  of  any  kind;  and,  in  any 
future  currency,  the  same  low  standard  of  denomination  must  be  maiii- 
tained. 

When  I  was  in  charge  of  works  in  India,  and  large  numbers  of  labour- 
ers had  to  be  paid  small  sums  daily,  and  the  money  for  paying  them 
had  to  be  brought  40  miles,  I  paid  them  in  embossed  tickets,  which  were 
freely  taken  by  the  shopkeepers;  and,  when  a  number  had  been  so 
taken,  corresponding  orders  on  the  treasury  were  given,  and,  nansdly, 
this  would  be  exchanged  for  an  order  on  some  distant  treasury — G^- 
cutta  or  Bombay.    Much  trouble  was  thus  saved. 

In  India  there  are  several  kinds  of  rupees  current  indiffer^it  states, 
the  Halli  Sicca  rupee  in  the  Nizam's  territory,  which  is  a  mere  oircular 
chunk  of  silver,  about  5  per  cent  being  spurious,  and  their  <^  dubs,"  bits 
of  copper  of  no  particular  shape  or  weight,  but  answering  all  the  pur- 
poses of  daily  life. 

It  is  therefore  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  mass  of  the  populatioii 
what  the  currency  is,  provided  it  has  an  understood  value  and  it  is 
readily  exchangeable  and  that  there  is  plenty  of  it. 

The  money-changers  in  India  invariably  exact  a  dustouree  or  dis- 
count upon  the  smallest  sum  changed. 

When  we  leave  the  question  of  the  lower  denomination  of  oorrency 
and  come  to  those  where  larger  transactions  are  to  be  provided  for,  it 
is  very  evident  that  a  heavy  metallic  currency,  whether  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver, is  extremely  inconvenient  and  totally  unsuitable  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce. 

In  England  there  is  not  only  a  bimetallic  currency,  but  a  trimetallic; 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  vast  paper  currency  in  the  shape  of 
bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  cheques,  and  postal  orders*  But 
there  is  said  to  be  a  legal  limit  to  payments  in  silver  and  copper;  th^re 
is  also  a  limit  to  gold  and  bank  notes,  because  of  the  amounts  of  either 
that  are  available;  but  there  is  no  limit  to  cheques,  drafts,  and  bUls  of 
exchange,  and  it  is  through  the  medium  of  these  that  vast  commerce  of 
the  country  is  carried  on.  This  is  proved  by  the  enormous  amount 
of  17  millions  sterling  passed  through  the  Bankers'  Clearing  House  daily, 
which,  if  it  had  to  be  settled  by  means  of  a  metallic  currency  only, could 
not  be  accomplished ;  and  the  tendency  of  modern  commerce  ia  to  make 
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a  xmper  currency,  which  is  the  great  medium  to  all  commercial  trans- 
actious. 

The  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  and  that  in  the  various  national 
banks  abroad  merely  act  as  regulators,  counterbalance  weights,  or 
like  the  heavy  fly-wheel  of  a  piece  of  machinery.  Gold  and  silver 
merely  represent  an  amount  of  accumulated  labour.  Gold  is  the  most 
concentrated,  because  there  is  little  or  no  profit  upon  its  production. 

Hilver  has  a  large  profit  added,  so  it  is  not  so  good  a  repres^itation 
of  labour  'per  «e,  but  labour  and  profits. 

The  amount  of  bank  notes  that  may  be  issued  is  limited  by  the 
amount  of  bullion  in  the  cellars  of  the  bank  plus  the  amount  due  by 
Government  to  the  bank;  the  bank  note  is,  therefore,  merely  a  gold 
certificate;  this  is  proved  by  the  destruction  of  the  note  when  paid  for 
in  gold  at  the  bank.  The  other  notes  not  so  covered  are  mere  accom- 
modation bills,  '^  shin  plasters,"  issued  at  the  instigation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  cover  their  debt  to  the  bank. 

The  lowest  amount  of  a  Bank  of  England  note  is  5Z.,  and,  the  highest 
legal  payment  in  silver  being  22.,  the  3/.  difference  must  be  of  gold. 

Whether  the  bank  note  should  be  prudently  lowered  to,  say,  1{..  or 
even  less,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Goschen,  is  an  important  question;  out 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  postal  orders  which  are  now  issued  to 
an  enormous  amount  are  really  currency  notes  for  small  sums;  this 
clearly  indicates  that  there  is  an  active  and  continuous  demand  for 
notes  of  much  lower  denomination  than  those  which  are  now  current. 
Lately,  the  postal  authorities  have,  by  mere  official  caprice,  tried  to  re- 
strict the^  circulation  of  these  postal  orders,  by  printing  on  them  ^^not 
negotiable,"  but  very  many  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  this,  and 
your  grocer^  butcher,  baker,  &c.,  will,  willingly,  even  take  these  i)OS- 
tal  onlers  in  payment  of  their  bill,  and  give  change  for  them;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  bank  notes  of  lower  denomination 
than  the  hi.  note  would  displace  a  large  amount  of  gold  and  silver  from 
circulation. 

This  is  exactly  what  has  taken  place  in  India,  and  the  issue  of  cur- 
rency notes  has  disestablished  an  immense  amount  of  silver  currency, 
more  especially  as  these  notes  are  issued  for  so  small  a  sum  as  five 
rupees. 

The  issue  of  such  currency  notes  now  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  about 
280  million  rupees  (28  millions  sterling).  It  is  also  supposed  that  these 
are  chiefly  held  by  the  Indian  banks  in  India.  These  currency  notes 
resemble,  and,  in  fact,  are,  the  same  as  silver  certificates  in  America, 
just  as  the  sterling  Bank  of  England  notes,  which  are  gold  certificates 
given  in  exchange  for  gold  and  silver.  There  may,  however,  be  con- 
siderable amounts  in  notes  paid  out  Dy  the  Government  for  the  pay- 
ment of  its  indebtedness,  and  these  resemble  the  Bank  of  England 
notes  issued  on  the  basis  of  the  Government  debt  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  the  Americans  call  ^'  shinplasters."  The  silver  in  India 
is  not  necessarily  coined  into  rupees,  as  the  rupees  are  not  wanted  for 
the  puri)oses  of  commerce,  notes,  as  already  stated,  being  more  con- 
venient for  large  transactions,  whether  up-country  or  in  the  chief  cities. 

GThe  course  of  trade  is  this:  Silver,  or  its  equivalent,  is  sent  to  India, 
and  produce,  such  as  cotton,  grain,  ^c,  is  purchased  and  then  shipped 
to  Europe,  where  it  is  sold  for  gold,  and  thus,  silver-producing  coun- 
tries ultimately  convert  their  silver  into  gold — ^not,  however,  always^ 
for  the  merchandise  sent  to  India  has  to  be  sold  for  silver,  and  this  is 
again  used  for  the  payment  of  produce  bought  in  India  and  dipped 
to  Europe  and  there  sold  for  gold. 
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When  we  come,  therefore,  to  large  transactions,  the  currency  notes  or 
drafts,  cheques,  &c.,  are  more  convenient  than  bullion  or  specie,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  gold  or  silver,  and  hence  the  tendency  to  disuse  or 
disestablish  the  silver  rupee  in  large  transactions.  But  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  trade  of  the  country  there  is  the  transmission  of  about  17 
millions  sterling  to  England  on  Government  account,  and  this  must  be 
remitted  in  sterling.  The  Government  obtain  this  by  the  sale  of  their 
drafts  on  India;  but  as  these  drafts  are  payable  only  in  silver  rupees 
or  rupee-currency  notes,  there  is,  owing  to  the  depreciated  value  of  sil- 
ver, a  heavy  loss  on  the  exchange.  This  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Government  of  India,  because  all  its  revenues  are  paid  in  silver  rupees 
or  an  equivalent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
withdrawal  of  such  a  large  sum  continually  must  act  seriously  on  the 
equilibrium  of  the  exchange.  The  natives,  owing  to  the  increased 
number  of  rupees  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  for  their  produce  (the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  rupee  for  labour,  &c.,  having  remained  more  or 
less  stationary  when  used  for  circulation  amongst  the  labouring  popa- 
lation),  can  now  pay  their  rates,  taxes,  &c.,  more  promptly,  and  are 
also  enabled  to  bring  larger  tracts  of  land  under  cultivation,  just  as  a 
large  reservoir  costing  100,0002.  would  supply  water  to  one  million 
acres — a  reservoir  double  the  size,  but  costing  the  same,  would  irri- 
gate two  millions  of  acres  at  the  same  expense;  but  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  rupee  of  reduced  value  must  in  time  become  reduced,  even 
amongst  the  labouring  population,  though  it  may  take  a  much  longer 
time,  because  millions  of  the  population  have  never  previously  seen  or 
possessed  a  single  rupee. 

The  reason,  therefore,  of  the  difficulties  between  England  and  her 
vast  dependency  being  so  great,  is  clearly  owing  to  the  standard  of  cur- 
rency being  different — the  one  being  gold,  which  fluctuates  but  little, 
and  the  other  silver,  which  from  various  causes  fluctuates  greatly,  and 
the  only  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  make  the  standards  of  value  the  same, 
and  the  best  and  only  standard  must  be  gold.  The  ounce  of  gold  is 
made  into  four  sovereigns,  of  an  exact  weight,  but  not  of  any  fixed 
value;  gold  coins  are  merely  tokens,  like  all  other  coins. 

But  the  apprehension  is  that,  in  order  to  do  this,  a  very  large  amount 
of  gold  would  be  required  in  India — ^is  this  really  sot  Gold  as  a  circu- 
lating medium  would  never  be  required  by  the  mass  of  the  population 
in  India,  they  are  too  poor  for  that,  nor  would  it  be  actually  required  in 
large  transactions,  for  its  transmission  would  be  difficult  and  risky, 
though  not  quite  so  much  so  as  silver,  owing  to  their  respective  bulk; 
a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  would  be  required  to  meet  the  demand, 
but  not  an  exhorbitant  quantity. 

The  value  of  silver  was  5«.  per  oz.,  and  it  took  about  16  oz.  to  be 
equal  to  an  ounce  of  gold.  It  is  now  3«.  2d.j  and  it  takes  24  ozs.  of  sil- 
ver to  equal  in  value  an  ounce  of  gold. 

The  actual  cost  of  silver  at  the  mines  is  20d.  only,  and  the  mine 
owners  expect  38^. — or  90  per  cent  profits,  but  25  per  cent  profit  is  a 
fair  profit  on  a  mine — and  every  Id,  above  20d,  is  five  per  cent  profit, 
so  that  silver  might  be  sold  at  26d,  per  ounce,  and  where  would  the 
value  of  the  rupee  be  thent  In  Australia  silver  is  said  to  be  costing 
only  3d,  per  ounce. 

The  various  governments  might  put  on  an  import  duty  of  50  per 
cent,  which  is  practically  what  the  British  Government  does  when  it 
turns  13«.  4d.  worth  of  silver  into  20b, 

Were  the  various  governments  to  agree  to  buy  five  millions  worth  of 
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silver  at  5«.  an  oz.,  ^hen  its  actual  cost  was  only  28,^  as  suggested  at 
the  silver  coni'erence,  this  would  be  a  trausmutation  of  metals  with  a 
vengeance. 

It  is  true  that  the  various  governments  where  mines  are  worked 
might  put  on  a  royalty  of,  say,  50  per  cent,  which  would  bring  up  the 
price  to  5s.  or  more  production. 

But  the  probabihty  is  that  silver  will  become  utilised  more  freely 
than  heretofore,  and  one  may  live  to  see  Mr.  Maple  advertising  his 
brass-mounted  bedsteads  as  mounted  with  silver,  and  Mappin  selling 
real  silver  spoons,  etc.,  at  the  present  price  of  plated  ones,  just  as  steel 
is  now  used  for  railways  instead  of  ordinary  wrought  iron. 

The  change  from  the  rupee  system  might  be  now  easily  arranged  by 
retiring  the  rupee  currency  notes  and  issuing  sterling  notes,  taking  the 
rupee  of  16  annas  each  at  16  pence.  Government  securities,  rupee  paper, 
should  also  be  redeemed,  and  sterling  consols  issued  at  a  similar  ratio; 
but  the  revenue  would  also  have  to  be  converted  into  English  equiva- 
lents on  an  equitable  basis,  and  official  salaries  the  same.  Eupees 
should  be  gradually  recoined  into  silver  tokens  as  in  England,  but  made 
legal  tender  up  to  52.;  beyond  that  would  be  inconvenient,  owing  to  its 
bi2k.  2L  is  nominally  a  legal  tender  here,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
tradesman  would  refuse  51.  or  even  10^  in  silver  in  payment  of  his  bill. 
The  profit  on  recoinage  would  be  very  considerable. 

There  is  practically  no  reason  why  the  rupee  should  not  remain  one- 
tenth  of  a  pound  sterling,  like  the  florin — ^the  trifling  difference  in  weight 
being  less  than  a  well-worn  English  coin.  The  "  florin  "  is  a  modem 
coin  with  a  German  name,  introduced  by  Prince  Albert;  the  rupee 
would  have  the  advantage  of  a  time-honoured  name. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  governments  to  become  quasi- 
bankers.  Every  banker  should  be  allowed  to  issue  his  notes,  after  pro- 
viding suitable  security  in  the  shape  of  government  paper  to  within  90 
per  cent  of  his  issue,  as  in  America,  leaving  him  to  provide  the  needful 
specie  to  meet  the  daily  demands  of  his  customers.  This  should  espe- 
cially apply  to  India,  the  Government,  of  course,  retaining  the  power  of 
coining. 

The  accumulation  of  large  masses  of  gold  in  treasuries  as  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  more  especially  in  Paris,  is  most  dangerous,  for, 
were  a  revolution  to  break  out,  one  of  the  first  things  the  anarchists, 
communists,  or  socialists,  or  whatever  they  call  themselves,  would  do, 
would  be  to  attack  the  treasury  to  obtain  the  600  or  700  tons  of  gold  lying 
there,  and  the  result  would  be  the  most  terrible  carnage  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed;  they  might  not  capture  the  treasury  as  they  did  the 
Bastile,  yet  the  cost  to  France  would  be  more  than  the  value  of  the 
gold,  and  it  is  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  danger  than  would  be  600  or 
700  tons  of  gunpowder;  or,  were  a  war  to  break  out,  the  Germans,  who 
know  their  way  to  Paris,  would  make  a  tremendous  efibrt  to  capture  the 
treasury  full  of  gold.  The  same  hardly  applies  to  England,  where  the 
people  are  more  law-abiding  and  sober,  but  the  hoarding  up  of  so  much 
gold  renders  it  as  useless  as  if  it  had  never  been  taken  out  of  the  mines ; 
and  the  question  has  been  asked,  is  it  really  there,  and  who  has  ever 
counted  or  weighed  itt  Was  the  three  million  pounds  of  gold  recently 
borrowed  from  the  Bank  of  France  ever  sent  over  here,  or  only  remit- 
ted by  drafts;  or,  if  sent,  were  the  boxes  ever  opened,  or  actually  sent 
back  again  with  the  seals  unbroken.  I  am  told  that  the  latter  was  the 
ease. 

As  to  the  Indian  gold  mines,  they  should  be  worked  by  Government 
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by  convict  labour,  as  the  Romans  worked  their  gold  mines  in  Spain  on 
the  most  stupendous  scale,  and  they  never  lost  a  grain  of  gold. 

I  believe  the  extent  of  the  Indian  gold  mines  is  much  greater  than  at 
present  supposed.  There  is  a  steadSy  increasing  supply  of  gold  comes 
from  Africa,  where  there  are  also  rich  silver  mines.  India  is  not  a  sil- 
ver-producing country. 

Silver  need  not  be  demonetised,  however,  but  used  for  large  transac- 
tions at  its  weight  and  price,  in  the  shape  of  plaques,  bars,  and  ingots, 
as  at  present  in  China  (sycee  silver). 

Mr.  Chaplin,  the  late  minister  of  agriculture,  has  been  8npi>orting  a 
bimetallic  currency  as  a  panacea  for  depressed  agriculture.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  strange  ideat  The  true  remedy  is  a  better  system  of  culti- 
vation. An  old  Indian  gentleman,  who  has  been  experimenting  for 
several  years,  has,  by  a  system  of  thorough  cultivation,  produced  seven 
times  the  average  crops  of  English  farmers,  and  every  crop  better  in 
quality.  This  shows  how  much  behind  the  age  agriculturists  are. 
Were  one  hundred  millions  of  silver  given  to  Mr.  Chaplin  as  a  free  gift 
it  would  not  improve  English  farming,  but  might  do  harm. 

Suppose  the  banks  were  allowed  to  issue  their  notes  in  India,  many 
of  them  would  be  paid  into  the  treasuries  for  revenue  accounts,  and 
then  sent  on  to  headquarters,  and  when  taken  to  the  banks  they  woaid 
give  their  drafts  upon  London  banks,  which  would  be  remitted  to  tbe 
Indian  government  here,  and,  to  meet  them,  they  would  buy  mereau 
tile  bills  (document  bills  mostly),  paying  for  the  latter  their  ordinary 
notes  or  specie;  thus,  instead  oi  Government  in  London  selling  their 
drafts,  the  government  in  India  would  buy  drafts  to  be  sent  here,  re- 
versing the  order  of  exchange  as  at  present. 

Oompaniea  would  be  formed  here  for  public  works  in  India,  probably 
to  a  larger  extent  than  the  present  17  million  pounds  remitted  annnally 
to  ^gland;  a  great  part  of  the  capital  of  such  companies  could  be 
paid  here  to  the  government  of  India,  and  corresponding  credits  given 
in  India  at  a  ^xed  rate  of  exchange,  thus  saving  the  €h>vemment  a 
great  amount  of  loss. 

The  latter  is  a  very  important  question;  greater  fiEbcilitieB  must  be 
given  for  obtaining  information  on  Indian  public  works  here  at  the 
India  office,  and  for  negotiating  concessions  at  home,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  go  to  India  to  get  the  information  and  obtain  concessions.  Par- 
ties wishing  to  embark  upon  such  enterprises  would  then jnore  readily 
entertain  them,  and  they  would  become  popular.  At  present  every- 
body shirks  them,  owing  to  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  negotiation,  fre- 
quently ending  in  vexatious  disappointments.  So  the  public  take  ap 
schemes  in  the  Argentina  and  other  impecunious  states.  Indian  proj- 
<ects,  it  is  now  known,  are  safe  and  profitable  investments  under  a 
stable  and  reliable  government  like  that  of  India  and  its  vast  law- 
abiding  population.  When  the  Government  here  is  applied  to,  parties 
are  referred  to  India,  with  the  remark  that  is  no  use  coming  here  to  ask 
for  concessions  or  guarantees,  for  the  Indian  government  is  practically 
bankrupt,  when  the  only  guarantee  that  would  be  required  would  be  a 
guarantee  that  the  Government  would  not  interfere  with  the  proseca- 
tion  of  the  works,  but  would  be  satisfied  on  completion  that  the  works 
were  properly  done.  Twenty  millions  sterling  anniisdly  might  be  profit- 
ably spent  upon  Indian  public  works  alone. 
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Gold  produotian.of  the  wifrldin  1891. 

OsH.  Talne. 

United  States 1, 597. 346  =  £5, 790, 379 

Rnssia 1,025,664=  3,718,032 

lYansvaal  (mines  only  five  years  old) 829,238=  3,005,988 

Qneenaland,  Vietoria,  and  View  South  Wales 1, 315, 808  =  4, 769, 804 

Columbia 72,224=  261,312 

Venezuela 45,568=  155,184 

British  India 32,256=  116,928 

Total. 4^918,104=  17,817,627 

W.  SOWERBT. 
JANUABYi  1893. 


BxjPEB  OF  Mixed  Qoij)  and  Silteb. 

Letter /ram  Mr.  J.  0.  StaUcartt. 

I  submit  <^  a  bimetallic  coin  to  be  called  the  imperial  florin  or  mpee, 
made  of  the  value  of  2«.,  and  containing  4  per  cent  weight  in  gold  and 
the  balance  silver ;"  this  is  taking  gold  at  32. 17«.  M.  per  ounce^  and 
silver  at  38d.  i>er  ounce,  leaving  a  small  value  of  52d.  for  alloji 

£    9.    d.    d. 
That-to:  4  oz.  gold  at     3    17    9=8720 
96  oz.  silyer  at    0     3    2=3648 
Alloy 02 

7420 

which,  coined  into  imperial  rupees  of  the  value,  of  2«.,  would  make  309 
imperial  rupees,  or  300  imperial  rupees  and  9  imperial  rupees  cost  of 
mintage. 

The  yearly  production  of  gold  is  25  million  sterling  pounds,  and  of 
silver  35  million  pounds  sterling. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  would  be,  that  if  silver  depreciated 
the  gold  half  would  rise,  and  vice  versa. 

That  without  the  gold  the  silver  could  not  be  coined. 

That,  if  silver  fell,  it  would  not  affect  the  standard,  and  the  surplus 
of  silver  would  be  available  for  arts,  &c.,  even  at  a  lower  price. 

The  mints  must  be  thrown  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  tibie  bimetallic 
coin,  and  free  coinage  of  silver  rupees  be  stopped. 

That  to  coin  25  millions  into  silver  would  l^ke  25  millions  gold;  that 
the  public  would  And  the  precious  metals,  and  the  Government  would 
not  have  to  give  gold  in  exchange  to  maintain  the  standard. 

There  would  be  no  expense  to  the  Indian  government;  one  million 
would  be  enough  to  form  a  reserve. 

Council  dra^s  would  be  sold  in  London  at  10  imperial  rupees,  but 
they  would  be  paid  for  in  India's  present  rupee  at,  say,  present  stand- 
ard 17  to  the  pound,  or  any  other  standard  Hxed. 

That  the  present  rupees  now  current  would  meet  India's  internal 
wants,  and  be  tiie  token  in  circulation,  and  would  not  be  used  for 
export. 

If  silver  rose  in  price  the  public  would  not  coin  imperial  rupees 
unless  gold  fell,  and  one  m^t^  would  balance  the  rise  and  fall  in  tbQ 
other. 
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Exchange  with  China  would  be  on  the  basis  of  the  imperial  nipee 
or  tiorin,  a  tangible  coin  as  standard  instead  of  a  paper  coin. 

That  as  soon  as  the  standard  was  fixed  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
would  have  no  effect  on  it. 

The  chief  flaw  is  that  2«.  can  not  be  defined  except  one-tenth  of  a 
pound,  and,  as  the  sovereign  and  gold  ounce  are  both  bought  in  gold, 
it  is,  I  submit,  impossible  to  define. 

If  Eussia,  for  war  purposes,  chose  to  pay  a  premium  for  gold,  gold 
might  rise  to  102,  per  ounce,  and  the  sovereign  would  appreciate;  but  I 
submit  that,  as  long  as  India  had  council  drafts  for  sale,  they  could 
maintain  the  standard  at  10  imperial  bimetallic  florins  for  the  sover- 
eign. 

Therefore,  considering  everjrthing  and  retaining  silver  as  a  precious 
metal,  and  that  there  is  not  enough  gold  in  the  world  to  supply  India's 
wants  in  addition  to  the  European  nations,  I  submit  the  plan  I  have 
herewith  submitted  is  well  worth  consideration,  and  is  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  question,  without  disturbing  the  existing  conditions  of 
trade. 

I  have,  eto.y 

J.  0.  Stalilabtt. 

Ghoosbrt,  Howsah,  l8t  February  J 1893. 


Independent  Standards. 
LetUrBfrom  Lieutenani-Oolonel  F.  B.  Terry. 

24th  DeoembeRi  1892. 

I  come  now  to  my  scheme.  Every  country  has  its  currency  estab- 
lished, and  the  desire  is  not  to  change;  but  there  is  also  a  feeling  that 
sometning  has  gone  wrong  in  silver,  and  there  is  a  desire  to  aid  that 
metal  in  any  possible  natural  commercial  manner.  The  natural  method 
of  giving  this  aid  is  by  opening  the  mint  to  unlimited  coinage  of  silver, 
and  this  can  be  done  by  providing  for  it  a  coinage  of  its  own,  with  its 
own  denominations  quite  distinct  from  the  gold  cun*ency  established. 
Thus  our  new  second  currency  might  be  similar  in  every  respect  to  tiie 
Indian,  but  having  our  own  stamp  and  denominations.  This  silver 
currency  would  be  legal  tender  for  prices  in  its  own  denominations — 
silver  prices  for  silver,  as  gold  prices  are  for  gold.  Say,  1,000,000  ounces 
of  silver  were  sent  to  the  mint  by  anyone,  this  would  be  coined  into, 
say,  "albas,"  or  "unions"  similar  to  rupees,  and  on  being  deposited  in 
the  Bank  of  England  the  latter  would  have  authority  to  issue  notes 
of  10,  20,  60, 100,  500,  1,000,  or  10,000  albas  value.  These  could  be 
dealt  in,  and,  although  in  internal  trade,  except  in  very  special  markets, 
it  would  not  be  required,  yet  in  international  trade  with  silver-using 
countries  the  case  would  be  different.  Besides  this,  the  silver  metal 
market  in  bars  would  be  greatly  helped  by  the  silver  coin  denomina- 
tions, and  the  resource  of  mintage  near  when  desired.  Loans  could  be 
contracted  in  silver  without  resort  to  foreign  money.  The  new  second 
currency  in  this  country  would  be  the  first  step  towards  a  universal 
international  currency;  for  other  gold-using  countries  could  adopt  the 
same  system  and  the  same  weight  and  fineness  of  coin.  In  silver- 
nsing  countries  similarly  a  ^coiiA.  con^iic^  o^i.  ^^V^^  ^Wy^%vLv^  tbft 
EngUalL  sovereign  and  fcactiLon^  oi  ^«a  ^Xasi^sa^Ti^^Xi  \ife  ^^^-^^s^ 
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Thus  the  two  metals  might  be  kept  separate  like  two  broad  trade 
rivers — the  White  River  and  the  Yellow  River — without  channels  of  ratio 
between  other  than  the  natural  daily  market  quotations. 

This  completes  my  scheme  of  independent  standards,  and  I  would 
add  that  the  adoption  of  it  would  tend  towards  commercial  enterprise, 
as  against  the  financial  mastery  of  the  dealers  in  money.  In  times  of 
stringency  or  panic,  the  option  of  the  two  independent  medium  stand- 
ards would  help  to  allay  excitement  by  offering  additional  resources  of 
credit. 

13th  Jantjaby,  1893. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  reply,  12th  Janu- 
ary, to  my  proposal  to  appear  before  the  Indian  monetary  conference 
as  a  witness,  and  regret  the  decision  not,  if  possible,  to  take  any  further 
oral  evidence,  as  my  scheme,  being  entirely  new.  more  especially  re- 
quires to  be  explained  in  reply  to  questions  by  tnose  of  the  greatest 
experience  in  monetary  matters,  in  order  to  confine  the  details  to 
points  of  possible  misunderstanding. 

However,  availing  myself  of  the  request  to  put  my  views  in  writing, 
I  will  supplement  the  printed  matter  already  submitted  to  you  with 
a  few  remarks,  with  a  view  to  anticipate  possible  objections  which  the 
shortness  of  the  papers  sent  may  leave  open  to  suggestion. 

We  have  in  history  the  sound  economic  "currency  by  tale,'^  succeeded 
by  the  equally  sound  independent  currencies  by  coin,  running  parallel 
in  the  same  countries. 

Thereafter,  we  sed  silver  established  in  the  principal  currencies  of  the 
world,  with  gold  pieces  fluctuating  in  value  in  terms  of  silver,  running 
parallel  in  the  same  countries,  and  independent. 

It  has  through  these  periods  of  history  been  established  that  there 
can  not  be  two  independent  standards  in  one  country,  without  one  being 
the  fixed  standard  and  the  other  fluctuating  with  the  market. 

Now,  taking  an  illustration  in  English  history  as  being  more  familiar 
for  my  purx)ose,  it  will  be  found  that,  with  a  silvercurrency  folly  estab- 
lished in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  gold  guineas  were  introduced  without 
fixed  ratio,  and  remained  so  tiU  a  ratio  was  recommended  by  Kewton 
to  check  the  export  of  silver  then  prevailing. 

During  this  period,  then,  there  were  two  independent  currencies  cur- 
rent in  England:  silver  ruled  prices  and  gold  fluctuated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  silver  currency  was  deficient  in  pieces  of 
large  value  and  the  gold  was  so  in  fractional  pieces. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  modern  perfect  note  issue  system  which 
might  have  served  for  pieces  of  large  value  to  the  silver  currency  was 
absent. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  commingling  of  the  two  currencies  took 
place,  necessitating  inconvenient  calculations. 

The  next  point  of  history  in  the  above  period  is  the  rising  price  in 
shillings  of  the  gold  guineas,  due  to  the  wearing  and  clipping  of  the 
silver  money. 

Then,  in  [N'ewton's  time,  came  a  fresh  coinage  of  silver,  iat  shillings 
replacing  lean  ones. 

In  the  disturbance  of  prices  which  followed,  custom  placed  a  drag  on 
the  due  advance  of  value  of  the  shilling,  and  in  consequence  they  were 
melted  and  exported.  Tlie  gold  remained  because  its  full  metallic 
value,  I  think  a  little  more,  was  recognised. 

Without  waiting  for  the  iat  shilling  to  right  itself  by  scarcity,  New- 
ton was  called  ui)on  to  suggest  an  expedient  for  checlung  at  once  the 
outflow  of  silver. 
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A  ratio  between  the  gold  guineas  and  the  silver  shillings  was  then 
fixed,  and  our  currency  became  bimetallic  as  a  single  country  by  itself. 

From  time  to  time  under  this  system,  as  confined  to  a  single  country, 
the  action  of  Gresham's  law  necessitated  alterations  in  the  fixedUratio, 
and  the  inconvenience  to  business  of  these  necessary  changes  led  nat- 
urally— since  the  gold  coin  was  strongly  established  in  popularity — ^to 
reducing  the  metal  of  the  shillings,  and  thus  making  them  workable  as 
fractional  tokens  of  gold  in  connection  with  the  fixed  ratio. 

Had  silver  been  the  stronger  established  metal,  undoubtedly  it  would 
have  led  to  legislation  practically  excluding  gold  from  the  currency,  as 
happens  now  in  India. 

Thus  bimetallism  leads  naturally  into  monometallism,  tiirough  its 
necessities  of  legislation  in  counteraction  of  natural  laws. 

In  the  Latin  Union,  when  several  countries  were  in  agreement, 
bimetallism  lasted  longer,  but  has  led  towards  the  same  end. 

If  a  still  larger  number  of  nations  came  into  a  bimetallic  agreement, 
it  may  justly  be  inferred  that  the  double  standard  would  be  of  still 
longer  duration,  but  the  prospect  presented  in  the  future  would  be 
similar. 

I  now  come  to  my  proposal,  which  may  be  described  as  a  revive  of 
the  principle  of  our  currency  in  Charles  IPs  reign,  plus  token  fractions 
for  the  gold,  and  plus  all  the  aid  of  notes,  excellent  coinage,  and  iMUik- 
ing  systems,  for  both. 

The  principle  involves  two  independent  currencies,  and  ox>en  mints 
for  both  precious  metals;  but,  inasmuch  as  both  currencies  would, 
under  my  scheme,  be  complete  and  independent  of  aid  from  each  other, 
they  would  in  practice  work  differently  from  the  two  currencies  of  past 
history. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  currencies  would  be  the  fixed  currency 
of  usage — ^in  this  case  gold — and  the  other  would  fluctuate  in  the  mar- 
ket. 

We  may  see,  also,  that  the  completeness  of  our  gold  currency  would 
exclude  the  silver  currency  from  all  prices  in  this  country,  so  that  the 
new  silver  currency  would  not  affect  or  inconvenience  our  gold  currency 
usage. 

If  a  retailer  were  asked  to  receive  the  new  currency  in  payment  for 
his  gold  prices  he  would  treat  the  matter  as  a  retailer  in  Paris  would  if 
asked  to  take  payment  in  English  sovereigns.  The  retailer's  charges 
for  such  accommodation,  entirely  non-obligatory,  would  deter  buyers 
from  making  such  use  of  the  new  silver. 

Now,  as  regards  the  uses  of  the  new  currency,  we  have  in  England, 
notwithstanding  all  disadvantages,  a  large  and  important  market  in 
silver  metal  in  bars;  and  this  market,  being  benefited  by  the  conven- 
ience of  mintage  resources  and  silver  bank  notes,  might  be  exx>ected 
to  expand  and  increase  its  demand  for  silver  metal. 

Then  the  advantage  of  silver  notes  would  make  more  practicable 
dealings  with  India  in  the  one  metal  on  paper,  differences  only  being 
settled  in  the  metal,  and  this  would  apply  also  to  dealings  with  other 
silver-using  countries. 

The  freer  use  of  silver  in  this  way  might  be  expected  to  increase  the 
demand  and  appreciate  the  metal.  Indian  Government  loans  in  silver 
would  be  more  easily  floated  in  England  if  occasion  arose,  and  such 
loans  would  be  less  speculative  than  loans  in  the  fluctuating  metal  of 
that  country. 

The  above  train  of  rea&onin^  ia  a\>\)l\<^able  for  the  establishment  of  a 
second  currency  in  gold  ia  \b>^^  7i\aii]ti\  ms^^  T^iK^\&LT&&'^^« 
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Finally,  I  submit  that  no  change  should  he  made  in  the  currency  of 
India  against  the  trade  interests  of  England,  unless  such  change  should 
be  of  the  nature  of  an  invitation  to  a  reciprocal  change,  restorative  to 
such  interests,  such  as  that  which  I  recommend. 


Gold  Standard  fob  India  on  the  Hamburg  System. 

Letter  fr<ym  Mr,  Warhurgj  of  Messrs,  JonnSf  Simonsen  &  Co. 

6  Dowgate  Hell,  Cannon  Street,  E.  C, 

London^  23rd  January^  1893, 

Sir  :  The  Brussels  conference  was  disappointing,  in  so  far  as  it  did 
not  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  bimetallism.  In  order  not  to  offend 
against  international  courtesy,  the  members  adopted  the  ways  of  con- 
sulting physicians,  who,  even  in  the  most  desperate  cases,  like  to  add 
the  consolation  that  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 

One  thing,  however,  the  conference  did  prove,  namely,  that  unless 
England  could  be  persuaded  to  join  in  an  arrangement  to  force  silver 
up  far  beyond  its  value  bimetallism  would  soon  be  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  problems  like  the  squaring  of  the  circle,  the  perpetuum  mobile, 
etc. 

England's  chief  interest  in  silver  centres  in  India  and  its  standard, 
and  rarely  have  opinions  on  a  matter-of-fact  question  differed  so  dia- 
metrically as  on  this :  whether  it  would  benefit  or  ruin  India  to  keep 
its  silver  or  adopt  a  gold  standard. 

For  a  gold  standard  clamour,  among  others — 

The  authorities  who  have  to  make  taxes,  receivable  in  silver,  balance 
outgoings  which  to  a  great  extent  are  payable  in  gold.  (This  is  one  of 
the  usual  difficulties  attending  depreciated  currencies,  and  not  only 
the  Biver  Plate,  but  many  European  countries  furnish  examples 
thereof.) 

The  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  England,  who  believe  that  the 
fell  in  silver  is  the  chief^  perhaps  the  only,  cause  of  the  abnormally 
low  prices,  and  of  a  declining  trade,  and  that  all  would  be  changed 
and  remedied  if  India  had  a  gold  standard  and  currency. 

(To  a  slight  extent  these  classes  are  right,  but  only  to  a  very  slight 
extent,  as  they  persistently  shut  their  eyes  to  many  other  causes  which 
work  in  the  same  direction.) 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  by  many  influential  and  serious  men 
of  business  that  India — thanks  to  silver — ^has  prospered  immensely, 
that  her  trade  has  increased  enormously,  and  so  on. 

Which  side  is  right! 

Is  this  apparent  contradiction  not  identical  with  what  we  witness 
everywhere  when  currency  is  decliningt 

When,  for  instance,  the  Russian  or  Austrian  exchange  declined  sud- 
denly, many  articles  could  be  exported  and  yielded  a  good  profit  "  in 
depreciated  currency,'^  that,  up  to  such  a  period,  could  not  compete. 

The  same  has  happened  in  India  and  in  many  other  countries  from  time 
to  time,  but  in  more  developed  countries  all  prices — ^including  wages — 
soon  rose  and  put  a  stop  to  an  unnatural  export. 

In  more  stagnant  or  barbarous  countries  the  internal  rise  does  not 
ftiUy  come  up  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  the  workers  of 
the  soil  and  the  factory  suffer  by  the  difference  and  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  more  wretched  existence. 

S.  Mis.  23 i8 
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In  India  this  has  not  been  the  case,  because,  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has  occurred,  pari  passuj  with  the 
fall  of  most  articles  which  go  to  make  up  the  chief  wants  of  the  work- 
ing population.  Hence  the  former  wages  have  sufficed  to  procure  the 
same  modicum  of  comfort  and  no  more  has  been  demanded. 

In  other  words,  the  "wages''  in  India  have  decreased  by  about  the 
same  percentage  as  the  value  of  silver  has  fallen ;  and  not  only  this, 
the  cost  of  transport  by  rail  or  water  to  the  seaboard  has  probably 
also  fallen  by  a  similar  amount.  Hence  the  exports,  which  probably 
were  originally  stimulated  by  the  fall  of  the  rupee,  have  continued, 
aided  also  by  the  actual  rise  of  wages  in  England  up  till  the  end  of 
1890. 

If,  in  foture,  the  fall  in  silver  should  become  more  accentuated  than 
the  fall  in  commodities  required  by  the  Indian  working  populatioD, 
then  we  may  witness  in  India  the  same  effect  as  elsewhere,  viz.,  a  rise 
in  wages  commensurate  with  the  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
rupee. 

If  this  occurs,  the  competing  power  of  Indian  produce  would  be 
arrested  and  would  hardly  go  fiirther  than  at  present,  but  it  would 
also  mean  increased  difficulties  for  the  Government  to  make  both  ends 
meet. 

There  can  therefore  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  it  would  be  beneficial 
alike  to  India  and  England  if  a  gold  standard  could  be  established, 
and  but  for  the  general  fear  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  necessary 
quantity  of  gold  it  would  probably  already  have  been  decided  upon. 

Is  this  difficulty  really  so  very  great? 

At  the  Brussels  Conference,  Mr.  Bertram  Gurrie  expressed  the  opin- 
ion ^'  that  a  gold  standard  need  not  necessarily  also  mean  a  gold  cur- 
rency," and  history  shows  us  the  truth  and  possibility  of  this  proposi- 
tion. 

In  1619,  Hamburg  (following  the  example  of  Amsterdam  in  1609) 
established  a  bank,  which  originally  aimed  at  protecting  the  mercan- 
tile community  against  the  constantly  depreciating  or  debased  coins. 

This  bank  had  to  encounter  many  difficulties,  but  survived  down  to  our 
own  days  (1870).  It  was,  however,  not  till  1768,  when  it  was  reorgan- 
ised, that  it  served  as  a  proof  of  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Ourrie's  proposi- 
tion. In  1768  all  sorts  of  remedies  were  proposed,  among  others  bi- 
metallism (the  relative  value  of  silver  was  then  about  13^  to  1  of  gold), 
and  it  was  only  (according  to  Soetbeer's  ^^  History  of  the  Bank  of  Ham- 
burg") by  an  expression  of  a  well-known  architect  (Sonnin)  made 
while  discussing  the  question  over  a  glass  of  beer,  that  the  senate  and 
elders  found  the  right  way. 

Sonnin  said:  The  Chinese  are,  afber  all,  a  clever  people;  they  do  not 
care  for  the  shape  or  impression  of  a  coin,  they  take  all  bullion  (silver) 
at  its  value,  according  to  its  weight  and  fineness. 

The  bank  of  Hamburg  was  reorganised  on  the  basis  of  silver  bullion 
only  and  no  coin,  and  one  mark  of  Cologne  weight  was  declared  synony- 
mous with  27f  Hamburg  Banco. 

By  degrees,  every  price  was  fixed  and  quoted  in  ^^  marks  Banco," 
every  merchant  of  any  importance  had  his  account  with  the  bank,  and 
either  deposited  silver  buUion  himself  or  got  it  transferred  by  some- 
body else,  and  the  entire  trade  of  Hamburg,  and  a  not  unimportant 
part  of  the  trade  of  Germany,  was  regulated  by  and  through  the  bank, 
and  by  transfers  not  unlike  the  cheques  which  now  do  the  work  nitb. 

OS. 

The  circulation.  wa&  leas  rapid^  the  formalities  of  transfer  greater^  and 
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the  bank  charged  a  certain  fee  for  every  transfer  so  as  to  cover  its  ex- 
penses; but,  looking  back,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  what  a  small  amount  of 
bullion  sufficed  for  the  very  considerable  amount  of  work  done. 

Meanwhile,  the  retail  trade  was  carried  on  by  coins;  those  issued  by 
the  Hamburg  mint  were  called  <'  current  mark"  and  were  of  about  25 
per  cent  lower  value  than  the  ^Mdeal  and  non-existent  mark  banco;'' 
but,  besides,  German  or  other  coins  circulated  at  a  more  or  less  fixed 
exchange  (compared  to  banco).  All  wages,  rents,  and  retail  purchases, 
were  made  in  such  coins;  but  the  wholesale  and  foreign  trade  was  car- 
ried on  by  transfer,  and,  at  a  time  when  debasement  of  coins  was  noth- 
ing unusual,  this  was  a  great  convenience  and  security. 

A  similar  arrangement  is  perfectly  suitable  in  India,  and  in  gold, 
and,  what  is  more,  the  merchants  of  the  large  centers^  like  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  and  Maaras,  are  perfectly  able  to  inaugurate  it  themselves. 

Whether  the  imaginary  divisions  of  an  ounce  of  gold  of  a  certain  fine- 
ness be  called  gold  rupees,  pounds,  or  simply  fractions  of  ounces,  mat- 
ters nothing,  as  long  as  all  the  places  agree  on  the  same  denomination. 

Were  this  started,  all  wholesale  prices,  both  for  import  and  export, 
would  soon  be  quoted  in  this  standard  and  would  greatly  facilitate 
business,  while  a  very  small  amount  of  bullion  would  suffice  for  the 
transfers,  and  this  quantity,  which  would  have  to  be  procured  by  the 
merchants  themselves,  would  probably  not  offer  greater  difficulty  than 
does  the  balance  which  every  man  of  business  keeps  at  his  bankers. 

Considering  that  the  flow  of  bullion  has  been  for  many  years  to  India, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  so,  the  bullion  is  likely  to  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained there  than  elsewhere. 

It  is  perhaps  also  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  gold  <^  hoarded'' 
in  India  may  find  its  way  into  such  banks,  in  exchange  for  silver  rupees 
with  a  face  value;  and  the  present  time,  before  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  rupee,  compared  to  commodities  in  India,  has  fallen  fiirther, 
seems  a  very  favourable  moment. 

If  such  a  system  were  introduced,  it  would  pave  the  way  for  future 
and  more  thorough  legislation,  and  it  might  presumably  induce  the 
English  Government,  as  a  << temporary"  measure,  to  close  the  minta 
against  private  coinage,  in  fact,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Latin 
Union.  Such  a  closure  would  not  be  scientifically  correct  in  a  country 
which  still  has  a  silver  standard,  but,  under  the  unnatural  circum- 
stances called  forth  by  the  Sherman  biU,  it  would,  for  the  moment  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  consolidate  the  present  value  of  the  rupee  and 
enable  the  Government  to  watch  the  future  of  American  legislation  and 
its  influence  on  silver,  and  it  would  pave  the  way  for  either  adopting 
a  gold  standard  and  currency  as  in  England  or  a  gold  standard  as  in 
Hamburg,  while  using  the  present  silver  currency  as  '^  tokens,"  at  a 
fixed  vs^ue,  for  the  internal  trade,  or  to  leave  the  present  silver  cur- 
rency unaltered. 

I  remain,  etc, 

P.  E.  WABBUsa. 


Memorandum  iubmitted  by  Bir  Raymond  West  to  Lord  HerseheWs  Com- 
mittee on  the  Indian  Currency y  to  which  he  referred  in  hie  evidence^  Q. 
2788. 

In  making  up  its  mind  on  such  important  measures  as  a  change  of 
the  monetary  standard,  or  the  closing  of  its  mints,  the  Government  of 
j^dia  has  to  face  a  complicated  problem.    There  are  several  questionB 
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ooDnected  with  the  prox)osals  brought  forward  which  have  been  and  are 
hotly  debated.  I  can  not  claim  any  anthority  for  my  own  views  on 
these  points,  yet  I  must  state  them,  and  the  reasons  for  them,  as  well 
as  I  can,  in  order  that  the  suggestions  I  have  to  make  may  be  the  bet- 
ter appraised  by  men  more  versed  in  economic  science  than  I  can  pre- 
tend to  be. 

The  first  of  these  questions  is  this:  Is  silver,  as  compared  with  gold, 
likely  to  rise,  or  remain  stationary,  or  to  fall  in  value  f  I  have  been 
reluctantly  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  certainly  not  rise,  and 
that  it  will  probably  fall.  GThe  causes  of  the  great  relative  decline  are 
operating  still,  and  may  at  any  moment  be  brought  into  operation  on 
an  enlarged  scale.  The  vast  hoards  of  silver  held  by  the  United  States 
and  by  France  may  at  auy  time  be  let  loose  on  the  market.  Silver  ex- 
ists in  practically  unlimited  abundauce;  gold  is  scarce,  and  fails  to  re- 
spond in  quantity  to  the  demand  for  it.  Even  should  new  gold  fields 
be  discovered,  the  history  of  past  discoveries  teaches  almost  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  mineralogy  that  the  quantity  easily  won  will  be  comparatively 
small;  Peru,  Brazil,  Oaliforuia,  Australsia,  all  read  the  same  lesson. 

When  the  first  efflorescence  has  been  swept  off,  the  production  of 
gold  for  the  market  becomes,  like  that  of  silver,  a  mixed  work  of  win- 
ning the  ore  and  extracting  the  metal  from  it.  In  the  case  of  gold,  the 
former,  involving  human  labour  on  a  large  scale,  is  an  element  of  greater 
consequence  than  in  the  case  of  silver,  and  it  is  the  one  the  necessary 
cost  of  which  cannot  be  materially  reduced.  If  we  suppose  silver  to 
be  produced  ready  for  the  market  at  32  pence  an  ounce,  and  gold  at 
sixteen  times  that  price,  then,  as  16  ounces  of  silver  is  at  least  sixteen 
times  the  bulk  of  a  like  value  of  gold,  every  improvement  in  machinery 
and  arrangements  for  reduciug  the  ore  will  operate  much  more  largely 
on  silver  than  on  gold,  of  equ^  value  but  much  smaller  bulk.  Unless 
the  quantity  of  ore  to  be  reduced  for  one-sixteenth  of  an  ouuce  of  gold 
is  equal  to  that  which  yields  an  ounce  of  silver,  an  improvement  in  the 
process  will  lower  the  cost  of  the  silver  more  than  that  of  the  gold  It 
is  on  such  elements  that  the  market  price  of  gold  and  silver  must  de- 
fend in  the  last  resort  rather  than  on  the  discovery  of  new  gold  fields. 
The  question  always  is,  at  what  relative  cost  are  the  last  portions  pro- 
duced that  the  market  wiU  take  up  from  the  mine  owners,  and  improved 
scientific  processes  will  apparently  do  more  to  cheapen  the  bulkier  metaJ 
in  production,  and  consequently  in  market  price. 

An  increased,  t.  e.,  cheaper  production  of  gold  may  itself  drive  down 
the  price  of  silver.  The  comparative  cheapness  of  gold  may  induce  a 
state  which  has  hitherto  used  silver  for  its  coinage,  to  use  gold.  Gold 
may  not  be  brought  quite  up  to  its  former  level,  but  the  silver  super- 
seded by  it  will  be  thrown  on  the  market  and  depress  it  so  that  the 
primary  effect  of  the  increuBed  supply  of  gold  is  transferred  wholly  or 
almost  wholly  to  its  rival.  The  inclination  of  the  principal  states  to- 
wards a  gold  standard  and  currocy  is  so  strong  that  the  adoption  of  it 
may  be  expected  whenever  and  wherever  such  a  step  can  be  taken  con- 
sistently with  economy. 

A  high  organization  of  business,  an  increase  in  distant  commerce, 
and  in  transactions  on  a  large  scale,  tend  naturally  to  augment  the  use 
of  gold  relatively  to  silver,  and  so  to  enhance  the  comparative  value  of 
the  former.  In  the  last  three  centuries  silver  has  pretty  constantly, 
though  slowly,  fallen  in  price  as  compared  with  gold,  in  spite  of  the 
great  drain  of  silver  to  the  East.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
tnries,  when  the  transport  oi  tti^  i^t^cvou^  ixi^\>'aA&  ^^a  ^x-^nsive^  gold 
waa  relatively  higher  in  value  m  g;te^\»  ^sotsflnetcvaSi  ^sKoX«t^  \^^»^  ^3«fcr 
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irheTe,  The  lar^r  scale  of  the  transactions  created  a  greater  demand 
£>r  it  in  such  plaices  than  elsewhere.  Now,  in  the  present  day,  com- 
merce constantly  becomes  not  only  greater  in  quantity,  but  far  reach- 
ing and  more  concentrated.  As  business  transactions  are  on  sach  a 
large  scale,  tiie  most  valuable  metal  becomes  more  and  more  conven- 
lent  as  the  medium  for  settling  balances.  This  tendency  is  likely  to 
increase  and  to  lead  to  the  use  of  gold  wherever  it  can  be  used  in  pr^- 
ereuce  to  silver. 

The  historical  associations  connected  with  silver,  inducing  a  univer- 
sal distrust  of  its  stability,  will  always,  or  for  a  long  time,  give  gold  a 
preference  in  the  case  of  investments  for  profits  to  be  realized  after  a 
considerable  time.  Contracts  will  be  made  in  gold,  that  the  profits 
may  be  reaped  in  gold. 

Such  considerations  seem  to  lead  almost  necessarily  to  the  conclusion 
that  gold  must  rise,  and  silver  fall,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  rela- 
tively to  each  other.  In  the  century  between  1540  and  1640,  the  value 
of  both  gold  and  silver,  relatively  to  other  commodities,  sank  to  about 
one-third  of  what  it  had  been.  This  occurred  in  spite  of  the  vast  ex- 
tension of  enterprise  and  commerce  during  that  century.  It  was  rather 
the  invention  of  improved  means  of  obtainiDg  the  precious  metals  from 
the  ores  than  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Potosi  which  led  to  tiio 
great  increase  of  prices.  In  our  own  day  science  and  machinery  have 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in  a 
marketable  state,  in  a  way  quite  analogous  to  the  introduction  of 
Medina's  quicksilver  process  contemporaneously  with  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  At  the  same  time,  the  enormous  growth  of  capital 
and  the  organization  of  the  means  of  dealing  with  it  in  large  masses, 
combined  with  limproved  facilities  in  transport  and  communication, 
have  led  to  dealing  at  much  lower  profits,  and  with  much  less  bodily 
movement  of  the  precious  metals,  than  in  former  generations.  As  be- 
tween the  great  entrepSUj  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  coin  serves  as 
the  medium  of  transactions  than  before.  As  between  individuals,  on. 
account  of  the  greater  concentration  and  bulk  of  the  transactions,  and 
of  the  need  of  celerity,  gold  has  become  far  more  convenient  than  sUver 
as  a  material  for  settling  balances.  The  consumption  of  both  gold  and 
silver,  but  chietiy  of  gold,  in  articles  of  luxury,  has  increased  along 
with  the  aggregate  of  middle-class  incomes.  The  monetary  operations 
of  Germany  and  the  Latin  nations  have  absorbed  gold  and  rejected 
silver.  Thus,  although  the  total  supply  of  the  precious  metals  has  been 
equal  to  the  aggregate  increased  demand,  this  demand  has  fallen  in 
such  a  proportion  on  gold  as  to  materially  enhance  its  value;  all  the 
excess  in  supply  over  needs  and  over  demands  at  the  previous  rates 
has  been  in  silver.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  this  should  not  go 
on,  and  silver  fall  to  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  its  value  20  years  ago. 

Next  arises  the  question  of  bimetallism.  Whether  gold  and  silver 
can,  by  a  general  agreement,  be  made  to  circulate  together  at  a  valua- 
tion of  15  or  16  to  1,  is  a  question  on  which  different  views  have  been 
maintained  by  very  able  men.  If  the  principal  nations  would  agree 
wholly  to  discoutinue  the  use  of  gold  as  coin  until  the  market  became 
overstocked  with  it,  and  its  relative  price  consequently  fell,  then  this 
contract  strictly  carried  out  might  depress  gold  to  the  requisite  extent. 
That  would  apparently  depend  on  whether  the  demand  for  gold  for 
other  purposes  was  so  increased  by  a  slight  fall  of  its  price  in  com- 
modities as  to  absorb  the  whole  quantity  thrown  out  of  circulation. 
Anything  short  of  the  disuse  of  gold  would  apparently  fail,  since  peo- 
ple would  always  use  the  money  that  was  cheaper  ^\i&\i  iSL%;d»^es«;^%^ 
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against  goods.  The  alternate  disappearance  from  England  of  gold  and 
sUver,  as  each  was  by  royal  regulation  undervalued  in  relation  to  the 
other,  affords  the  strongest  practical  proof  of  Greshani's  law.  A  bimet- 
allist  will  ask,  Where  is  the  expelled  gold  to  go  to f  The  answer  Eng- 
lish history  gives  is,  that  it  need  not  go  anywhere  outside  the  country 
or  group  of  countries  hitherto  using  it.  The  known  artificially  low 
price  of  gold  would  cause  hoarding  to  be  made  in  it,  as  happened  in 
England  under  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI,  until  an  increase  pro- 
claimed of  one-third  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  brought  the  hoards 
speedily  into  circulation.  For  purposes  outside  coinage,  gold  is  esteemed 
many  times  higher  than  silvery  and  if  the  estimation  of  silver  were  such 
that  20  ounces  were  valued  as  one  of  gold  for  purposes  of  taste  and  lux- 
ury, gold  would  be  employed  in  preference  to  silver  until  it  could  no 
longer  be  procured  at  less  than  20  to  1. 

The  tastes  of  mankind  would  be  more  powerful  than  the  decrees  of 
governments.  Thirty  shillings  in  silver  would  be  given,  as  it  has  been 
given  before,  for  the  gold  contained  in  a  sovereign,  and  governments 
would  have  to  buy  at  the  market  price,  or  cease  to  buy  at  all.  Sup- 
posing the  existence  of  a  popular  demand  for  gold  of  any  elasticity,  the 
slightest  fall  in  its  relative  value  would  not  only  diminish  the  supply 
through  the  smaller  quantities  of  commodities  to  be  obtained  for  it,  bat 
would  increase  the  consumption  so  as  to  raise  its  market  value  almost 
to  the  former  level.  People  would  bring  plenty  of  silver  to  be  coined, 
but  who  would  bring  gold  on  terms  of  receiving  15  times  its  weight  of 
silver,  when  in  the  market  he  could  get  for  it  20  times  its  weight  of 
silver,  or  commodities  worth  20  times  its  weight  of  silver  f  Gold  would 
be  disused  as  money,  and  would  be  hoarded  or  melted,  until  various 
ingenious  ways  of  using  it  at  its  true  value  were  invented,  and  govern- 
ments were  thus  forced  to  allow  natural  laws  to  operate  directly  as  well 
as  indirectly. 

Instead  of  a  bimetallism  of  silver  and  gold,  we  may  consider  the  case 
of  a  bimetallism  of  silver  and  copper.  Silver  being  weight  for  weight 
worth  100  times  as  much  as  copper,  we  may  suppose  it  enacted  that 
copper  coins  shall  be  freely  minted  and  pass  current  at  three-tenths  of 
the  valuation  of  silver  coins  of  equal  weight.  The  effect  would  be  that 
an  immense  quantity  of  copper  would  be  presented  for  coining,  but  no 
silver.  Prices  would  rapidly  adjust  themselves  to  the  value  of  copper 
relatively  to  commodities,  and  silver  bullion  would  share  in  this  rise  of 
nominal  prices,  so  that,  if  the  Government  should  endeavour  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  silver  circulation  by  its  purchases,  it  would  have  to 
pay  in  copper,  not  according  to  its  own  standard,  but  according  to  the 
real  market  relation  between  the  metals. 

As  silver  bullion  would  be  more  valuable  than  silver  money,  not  only 
would  silver  be  exported,  but  it  would  be  hoarded  through  the  general 
feeling  of  its  excess  of  value.  Such  an  effect  has  at  different  times 
been  experienced  in  England  in  the  case  both  of  gold  and  of  silver. 
The  disuse  of  silver  as  money  would  lower  its  price,  but  this  agaia 
would  increase  the  use  of  it  for  other  purposes,  and,  if  the  demand  thus 
created  were  considerable,  silver  bullion  would  still  be  worth  more  than 
silver  coin  of  equal  weight.  Ko  one,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
bring  silver  to  the  mint;  nor  could  it  really  circulate  as  coin,  unless  the 
disuse  of  it,  and  a  continued  production,  should  bring  it  down  to  one- 
tenth  of  its  former  value  through  the  excess  of  supply.  The  extended 
use  of  silver  for  industrial  purposes,  and  the  closing  of  mines,  would 
postpone  this  result  indefinitely.  So,  as  between  go^L  and  silver,  silver 
prices  would  cause  gold  to  \>e  ^\svve»^d.\  \\>  ^Q\ild  be  produced  iu  smalto 
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qtiantities,  and,  as  it  wa^s  excluded  from  coinage,  it  vroiild  be  employed 
for  other  puqioses,  and  absorbed  without  any  great  decline  in  value 
relatively  to  commodities  generally  and  to  silver. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  silver  cannot  recover,  that  bimetallism 
would  be  inettectual,  and  that  stability  requires  a  gold  standard  as  the 
basis  of  the  currency. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  change  from  a  silver  to  a  gold  standard,  by  dis- 
crediting silver  still  further  and  throwing  the  exchange  of  commodities 
on  gold  as  a  medium,  would  drive  silver  down  most  seriously,  and 
would  greatly  lower  prices  in  gold  through  the  increased  need  for  that 
metal.  And  this  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  under  a  system  which 
demonetised  silver.  But  under  a  system  which,  with  a  gold  standard, 
should  make  silver  coins  unlimited  legal  tender,  the  primary  disuse  or 
silver  would  be  measured  by  the  small  difference  between  the  metal  in 
the  new  coins  and  that  which  would  have  been  in  the  old  ones  doing 
the  same  work.  Add  to  this  a  liberty,  at  any  rate  for  several  years,  to 
contract  in  the  old  rupees,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  dimnution 
of  silver  in  use  would  be  extremely  small.  Silver  would,  soifar  as 
affected  by  the  proi)Osed  operation,  gradually  go  down  in  price  to  a 
limited  extent;  but  this  process,  going  on  side  by  side  with  the  general 
use  of  coins  representing  gold,  would  be  an  encouragement  and  stim- 
ulus to  the  productive  classes.  They  would  be  in  a  position  to  pay 
their  interest,  mortgages,  and  leasehold  rents,  with  an  ever-decreasing 
quantity  of  produce  converted  into  old  rupees,  without  a  surplus  of 
palpably  less  value  than  before.  The  invigorating  effect  of  a  diminish- 
ing pressure  of  obligations  would  thus  be  strongly  felt  throughout  the 
country.  The  Government  also,  as  it  would  discharge  its  silver  obli- 
gations somewhat  more  easily,  would  have  so  much  the  less  occasion 
to  impose  burdensome  taxes  on  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  Other  causes, 
it  is  almost  certain,  must  ere  long  bring  about  a  descent  of  silver, 
which  stands,  at  its  present  height,  in  a  state  of  unnatural  tension. 
Then  the  foresight  of  the  Government,  and  the  necessity  of  its  action, 
would  be  brought  home  to  all.  The  inert  classes  would  suffer,  but  for 
the  paying  and  producing  class  there  would  be  a  relief  and  an  ex])an- 
sion  analogous  to  what  history  presents  in  the  latter  years  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Whether  the  view  here  expressed  can  be  fairly  refuted  or  not,  so 
much  is  clear,  that  any  general  agreement  in  favour  of  bimetallism  is 
not  practically  to  be  looked  for.  Ko  one  asserts  that  bimetallism  can 
be  instituted  by  a  single  state,  and  the  long  equilibrium  which  sub- 
sisted through  half  the  present  century  was  in  fact  an  unstable  equi- 
librium, such  as  had  previously  long  subsisted,  and  then  rapidly  ceased 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  gold  standard  is  that  of  England  and 
her  colonies.  It  is  that  which  the  civilized  nations  one  after  another 
are  adopting.  Its  increased  adoption  tends  to  prevent  sudden  fluctua- 
tions, through  the  great  mass  of  gold  in  use,  through  the  ready  absorp- 
tion of  any  superfluity,  and  through  the  great  variety  of  interests 
involved.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  while  gold  rose  about  36J 
per  cent,  silver  bullion  rose  but  24^  per  cent.,  as  expressed  in  silver 
coin.  The  difference  of  more  than  12  per  cent  in  favour  of  gold  was 
ascribed  by  an  able  writer  of  the  time  to  the  danger  and  vexation  which 
the  people  had  experienced  from  every  money  transaction  of  the  clipped 
and  deficient  coins  (Lord  Liverpool,  p.  89).  And  so  at  present,  the 
Indian  Government  can  borrow  at  3  per  cent  in  gold,  while  it  has  to 
pay  33^  i)er  cent  more,  e.  g.  4  per  cent,  for  a  loan  raised  and  payable  in 
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silver.    The  universal  feeling  of  the  instability  of  silver  thus  depresses 
it  by  one-third  in  general  esteem  for  long  investments. 

The  same  feeling  operates  to  the  same  extent  to  check  the  investment 
of  British  capital  in  India.  The  capitalist  dreads  that  his  profits,  even 
if  nominally  high,  may  come  to  him  in  a  continually  declining  medium; 
that  his  invested  capital  may  eventually  be  recovered  only  at  a  loss  in 
gold  of  50  per  cent.  There  is  no  doubt  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  a  high  rate  of  interest  and  profit  in  India,  as  an  inducement  to 
people  there  to  save,  instead  of  consuming  their  gains;  but  those  who 
carry  on  industrial  enterprises  lose  through  the  excess  by  which  the 
lenders  gain;  and  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  is  probably 
increased  by  much  more  than  what  it  has  to  pay  for  foreign  capit^ 
brought  into  it  at  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  interest.  As  lower 
profits  may  thus  be  accepted,  a  larger  share  of  industrial  produce  is 
left  for  distribution  in  wages,  and,  the  field  of  employment  being 
widened,  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  working  class  is  improved  aU 
round.  Many  English  capitalists  find  a  difficulty  in  clearly  realizing 
their  position  as  investors  under  a  silver  standard;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  great  additional  influx  of  capital  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard.  If  this  should  expe^  silver,  there  would 
be  grave  inconveniences  of  another  kind,  but  these  consequences  may 
be  avoided. 

Then  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  a  change  of  standard  on  tradesand 
production.  It  is  commonly  contended,  and  not  wholly  without  reason, 
that  the  decline  in  the  value  of  silver,  while  it  has  greatly  increased  the 
sUver  payments  of  the  Government  of  India,  has  at  the  same  time  made 
the  commerce  possible  through  which  those  payments  have  been  made. 
What  occurs  appears  to  be  this:  There  is  both  an  appreciation  of  gold 
and  a  decline  of  silver  as  measured  against  commodities  in  general.  A 
bill  on  Liverpool,  payable  in  gold  there,  exchanges  for  more  rupees  than 
formerly  in  Bombay  or  Calcutta.  The  rupees  are  taken  into  the  local 
market,  and  they  purchase  grain,  or  hides,  or  cotton,  at  what  to  the 
holder  of  a  stock  appears  a  fair  x)rofit  on  his  outlay.  He  has  in  many 
cases  little  or  no  regard  to  the  intermediate  decline  in  value  of  the  rupee. 
GQhis  is  so  much  the  case  that  even  the  shareholders  of  the  Presidency 
banks  cheerfully  vote  dividents  of  10  per  cent,  when  their  whole  capi- 
tal, including  the  reserve,  had  gone  down  more  than  10  pec  cent  in  the 
year.  The  rupees  paid  by  the  wholesale  buyer  to  the  ryot  appear  a  fair 
price  to  the  latter,  judging  by  a  standard  of  former  transactions.  His 
own  debts  to  the  oowkar  and  the  fisc  can  be  discharged  in  the  rupees 
that  he  receives.  He  would  like  to  ask  more,  but  new  competitors  press 
forward  and  prevent  any  rise  in  the  market  prices.  But,  if  now  the 
merchant  went  to  the  native  trader  with  gold,  or  with  silver  notes  con- 
vertible into  gold,  itself  capable  of  being  immediately  used  to  purchase 
silver,  the  trader  would  as  readily  receive  the  gold,  or  the  imperial 
rupee  representing  gold,  as  he  would  receive  silver.  The  ryot  again, 
finding  imperial  rupees  convertible  into  old  rupees,  would  take  the  one 
as  readily  as  the  other  at  the  market  rate.  Should  old  associations  or 
natural  obtuseness  create  a  difficulty,  the  trader,  necessarily  an  intelli- 
gent man,  would  exchange  some  imperial  rupees  for  old  ones,  and  would 
then  meet  the  ryot  on  his  own  ground.  The  inducement  to  cultivate, 
held  out  to  the  ryot,  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  before;  the  inter- 
mediate profits  would  be  precisely  the  same,  though  expressed  in  some- 
what different  terms ;  and  trade  would  go  on  under  the  one  standard 
substantially  as  under  the  other. 
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An  unfavourable  exchange  is  a  premium  on  exportation ;  but  whether 
at  a  given  moment  the  exchange  is  or  is  not  favourable,  depends  on 
what  it  is  likely  to  be  afterwards.  If  the  rupee  is  thought  hkely  to 
fall  in  value,  the  merchant  in  Bombay  naturally  tries  either  to  bargain 
for  a  fdture  delivery  and  payment,  or  to  postpone  buying,  or  to  buy  on 
credit,  hoping  thus  to  get  more  rupees  for  his  own  bUl  drawn  on  Eng- 
land against  the  goods,  and  so  realise  a  larger  profit.  The  native 
trader,  in  so  far  as  he  shares  the  general  opinion  and  yet  practically 
takes  silver  as  ultimate,  desires  to  postpone  selling  until  the  expected 
decline  of  rupees,  which  to  him  signifies  a  possible  rise  in  price,  comes 
about.  Thus  a  repeated  experience  of  onfitvourable  exchanges  oper- 
ates sometimes  not  to  encourage,  but  to  discourage  trading.  The 
apparently  capricious  and  incalculable  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the 
standard  coin  exclude  from  business  a  large  number  of  men  of  more  or 
less  capital,  who  shrink  from  extreme  risks,  but  who  would  find  the 
means  of  developing  commerce  were  it  placed  on  a  reasonably  stable 
footing.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  export  business  is,  no  doubt, 
done  by  telegraph,  but  enterprise  in  any  new  form  of  trading  can  sel- 
dom avail  itself  of  this  aid.  It  is  at  least  a  question,  then,  whether, 
on  the  whole,  and  over  a  considerable  period,  the  unfavourable  ex- 
changes have  not  checked  Indian  commerce  rather  than  stimulated  it; 
checked  it,  that  is,  as  compared  with  the  working  of  a  monetary  sys- 
tem for  India  resting  on  a  gold  basis,  with  prices  precisely  reflecting 
those  of  the  European  markets. 

Now  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  is  gradually  coming  home  to 
the  consciousness  of  every  trader  in  India,  transactions  will  be  more 
and  more  checked  by  the  general  uncertainty.  Either  cash  dealing 
will  be  insisted  on  or  else  gold  prices  will  be  stipulated  for  by  the  native 
brokers  and  wholesale  traders,  as  these  really  form  the  basis  already  of 
the  extensive  purchases  made  up  country  by  some  of  the  European 
firms.  In  either  case  there  will  be  a  reference,  express  or  implied,  to 
a  gold  standard,  l^o  illusion  wiU  long  be  possible,  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  promote  the  general  convenience  and  welfare  better  by  adapt* 
i  ng  its  coinage  regulations  to  the  natural  movement,  than  by  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  it. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  would  be  an  inconvenience  in  recog- 
nizing two  mediums  of  exchange,  side  by  side,  and  that  it  would  create 
confusion  and  give  opportunities  for  fraud.  Tnese  objections  have  some 
weight  but  not  much  weight.  The  native  bankers  and  traders  in 
India  are  familiar  with  different  currencies.  The  Kizam  has  a  currency 
of  his  own.  In  Gi:garat  the  Gaikwad  adheres  to  his  own  currency,  and 
the  Babashahi  rupees,  about  9  per  cent  lower  in  value  than  the  stand- 
ard rupees,  circulate  freely  in  the  native  dependencies  and  in  the 
neighbouring  British  districts. 

The  question  is  often  propounded  why,  as  silver  has  fallen  35  or  40 
per  cent  in  value,  prices  in  India  have  not  risen  in  the  same  propor- 
tion f  Some  part  of  the  difference  in  value  of  silver,  as  measured  in 
gold,  must  be  ascribed  to  ageneral  enhancement  of  thelatter  as  compared 
with  all  commodities.  In  some  respects,  as,  for  instance,  the  rents  of 
dwelling  houses,  prices  seem  to  have  maiiitestly  risen  in  India  in  some 
places  quite  in  proportion  to  the  fi^ll  in  the  value  of  the  rupee.  Services 
have  not  materially  risen  in  price,  because  the  wage  fund  has  not  in- 
creased. There  has  not  been  an  increase  of  demand  for  servants  at  higher 
wages,  except  in  factories  and  on  railways.  The  extension  and  also  the 
intension  of  agriculture  have  been  achieved  without  great  addition  to  the 
number  of  hired  labourers.    India  is  a  country  of  petite  culture*    The 
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farmer  cultivates  his  holding  by  hia  own  labours  and  those  of  his  fam- 
ily. When  more  profit  is  to  be  made  by  an  improved  cultivation,  he 
puts  more  work  into  the  land;  but,  except  casually  and  temporarily, 
the  work  is  hia  own.  He  toils  now  more  strenuously  and  with  more 
enterprise  than  before;  but  as  yet  his  industrial  system  is  not  radically 
altered.  Tradition  and  custom  govern  it  still,  and  they  govern,  too,  the 
measure  of  his  expectations,  so  far  that  he  is  contented  with  the  estab- 
hshed  prices  tor  his  produce;  the  rupee  being  to  him  an  ultimate  fact, 
beyond  which  his  speculation  hardly  extends.  Yet,  in  the  remotest 
villages  all  over  the  country,  the  improved  means  of  communication  and 
the  enterprise  of  wholesale  dealers  have,  in  fact,  very  materially  raised 
the  prices  of  grain,  as  well  as  made  a  market  for  inedible  produce  which 
did  not  formerly  exist. 

In  thousands  of  out-of-the-way  places,  the  prices  formerly  below  the 
general  level  have  been  brought  up  to  that  level,  and  the  grain  and 
seeds  pouring  from  these  sources  into  the  great  central  depots  have 
thus  prevented  a  rise  of  prices  by  an  effectual  competition.  There  is  a 
continuous  increase  in  agricultural  produce  and  of  the  cultivated  area 
in  India.  This  might  be  thought  impossible  without  a  rise  of  prices, 
which  has  not  taken  place;  but  the  opening  up  of  new  fields  by  the 
new  facilities  has  thus  far  been  like  a  new  area  of  fruitful  soil  added  to 
an  estate  by  alluvion,  enabling  produce  to  be  placed  on  the  market  at 
a  diminished  real  cost.  After  some  years  more  this  perpetual  accretion 
to  the  practically  available  culturable  area  will  cease,  and  then  an  in- 
crease of  prices  will  become  necessary  to  stimulate  intensive  agricul- 
ture, or  the  tillage  of  second  and  third  class  lands.  If  more  capital  is 
introduced  into  the  country,  and  the  subsidiary  operations,  such  as 
loans  and  advances,  and  the  dealings  of  middlemen,  are  thus  made 
possible  on  a  basis  of  reduced  interest,  prices  may  be  kept  down  with- 
out a  decline  of  progress  and  prosperity  for  many  years  to  come.  More 
of  industrial  profit  will  go  to  the  small  proprietor,  and  less  to  the  land- 
lord, than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Now,  the  change  from  a  silver 
to  a  gold  standard  would  almost  certainly  bring  a  vastly  increased 
capital  into  the  market  in  India;  and,  prices  even  remaining  the  same, 
the  ryots,  who  could  profit  by  the  increased  facilities,  would  prosper 
more  and  more,  at  least  until  their  land  tax  should  become  a  rack-rent 
in  some  new  revision  of  the  assessment. 

One  great  reason  why  agricultural  produce  in  India  does  not  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  fall  of  the  rupee  is  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  the 
crops  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  the  market.  The  great  majority  of 
the  cultivators  are  extremely  poor,  and  are  kept  poor  by  national  cus- 
toms and  the  family  system.  Their  crops  are  often  sold  in  advance. 
Even  when  this  has  been  avoided,  the  land  revenue  has  to  be  paid,  and 
debts  have  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  crop.  It  must  therefore  be  sold 
promptly,  and  is  parted  with  as  soon  as  the  ryot  can  see  his  way  to 
realising  so  much  as  will  enable  him  to  live  and  pay  his  way.  Custom, 
tradition,  and  ignorance,  as  well  as  poverty,  thus  make  for  the  middle- 
men purchasers,  but  they,  again,  compete  with  one  another  at  the  great 
entrepSts.  They  compete  also  with  great  European  firms,  prepared  to 
accept  very  small  profits  on  an  outlay  turned  over  quickly.  Thus  the 
European  buyer  ultimately  takes  the  advantage  realised  by  the  toil  of 
the  ryot,  working  for  profits  so  small  as  just  to  raise  him  above  penury. 
No  one,  of  course,  is  to  be  censured  for  this.  But  a  distinct  change  in 
the  standard  would  bring  the  ryot's  prices  into  direct  relation  with  the 
European  prices,  and  enable  him  to  realise  more  easily  and  clearly  the 
continuous  decline  of  silver ^  against  which  he  would  have  had  to'  pro- 
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vide  had  the  currency  remained  unaltered.  It  would  not  prevent  the 
competition  of  Indian  fields  newly  opened  up;  but,  as  soon  as  this  proc- 
ess had  been  exhausted,  it  would  induce  him,  with  a  clearer  view  of 
the  circumstances,  to  stand  out  for  higher  prices,  so  far  as  the  compe- 
tition of  the  world  would  allow. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  higher  rate  of  interest  that  has  to  be  paid  on 
silver  loans,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  owners  of  productive 
land  in  India  to  raise  money,  borrowed  and  repayable  in  silver,  on  their 
estates,  in  order  to  buy  more  land.  The  temporary  causes  which  keep 
silver  up  relatively  to  produce  must  by  and  by  become  exhausted,  and, 
when  the  consequent  fall  of  silver  took  place,  the  incumbrances  could 
be  paid  off  with  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  produce  than  the  original 
loans  were  worth,  even  at  a  comparatively  high  rate  of  interest  on  capi- 
tal (which  yet  on  good  security  does  not  exceed  6  per  cent).  The  pres- 
ent is  a  time  at  which  every  Indian  landowner,  great  or  small,  who  sees 
a  way  to  a  profitable  investment  in  improving  his  property,  ought  to 
hasten  to  make  it. 

Whether  the  Government  of  India  formally  adopts  a  gold  standard 
or  not,  commerce  will  be  driven  eventually  by  a  natural  craving  to  seek 
out  a  way  of  using  it;  and,  as  silver  becomes  more  hazardous,  gold  bar- 
gains will  take  place  even  in  India,  as  gold  alone  affords  a  stable  basis 
of  calculation.  Professor  Bonamy  Price  says,  "The  essence  of  the  action 
of  money  lies  in  the  guarantee  it  gives  for  purchasing  other  goods  of 
equal  value  with  those  given  for  it;  a  changeable  guarantee  breaks 
down  in  its  most  vital  quality.  Every  contract,  every  debt,  supposes 
that  the  value  understood  at  the  time  shall  be  paid  when  due.  Abso- 
lute certainty  on  this  point  is  not  obtainable,  because  value  is  expressed 
in  a  commodity,  and  there  is  not  a  single  commodity  which  is  not  liable 
to  some  fluctuation  of  value.  But  the  money  which  is  made  of  the 
steadiest  commodity  is  incomparably  the  besf  (Currency  and  Banking, 
page  16). 

Gold  has  the  quality  of  steadiness  of  value  far  beyond  silver.  Sil- 
ver never  recovers,  except  temporarily,  from  a  material  decline,  and 
now  every  great  fluctuation  must  end  in  placing  it  lower  relatively  to 
gold,  after  a  series  of  mischievous  intermediate  variations.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  an  enormous  mass  of  silver  current  and  hoarded  in 
India.  There  is  a  large  public  debt  payable  in  silver.  Banks,  mills, 
and  factories  have  large  capitals  invested  and  engaged  in  terms  of  the 
existing  rupee.  The  people,  accustomed  now  for  generations  to  the 
rupee  as  the  chief  medium  of  exchange,  will  not  readily  understand 
the  necessity  for  a  change  or  adapt  themselves  to  it.  On  theone  hand, 
the  Government  requires  a  larger  and  more  steady  revenue;  commerce 
needs  a  more  trustworthy  monetary  basis  for  its  operations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  interests  and  convenience  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
would  be  injured,  and  the  credit  of  the  Government  would  be  shaken, 
by  a  sudden  and  complete  demonetisation  of  silver.  Apart  from  spe- 
cial circumstances  and  x)o1itical  considerations,  a  simple  substitution  of 
a  gold  for  a  silver  standard  would  be  the  best  course.  The  reasons  for 
it  are  analogous  to  those  used  in  support  of  a  gold  standard  for  Eng- 
land by  Lord  Liverpool  and  now  confirmed  by  nearly  a  century  of 
trial.  But  the  reduction  of  silver  coins  to  mere  tokens,  legal  only  for 
insignificant  sums,  would  derange  business  throughout  India  and 
would  probably  give  rise  to  dangerous  discontent.  If  a  means  can  be 
found  by  which  for  some  years  silver  and  gold  may  stand  side  by  side 
and  be  used  each  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  people,  the  tran- 
sition from  a  silver  to  a  gold  standard  will  be  freed  from^tkek  ^qx.^\»\£^- 
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chief  that  would  attend  a  rude  aud  sudden  change.  The  monetary  his- 
tory of  England  shows  that  a  double  medium  may  be  in  use  for  a  length- 
ened i)eriod,  without  any  attempt  to  enforce  relative  values  by  law  and 
without  serious  injury  to  industrial  progress.  For  India,  the  problem 
is  how  to  obtain  the  solidity  and  securi^  of  a  gold  standard  while  still 
y  finding  a  use  in  circulation  for  the  enormous  mass  of  silver  held  by  the 
f  people  and  regarded  by  them  generally  as  the  only  universal  medium 
of  transactions. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  with  the  aid  of  many  subsidiary  arrangements, 
the  desired  end.  could  be  attained  by  the  scheme  which  I  proceed  to 
outline. 

An  act  to  be  passed  constituting  an  imperial  rupee  as  .075/.,  t.  e.,  as 
equal  to  Is.  6d.  in  British  currency. 

Authorising  Indian  pounds  to  be  issued  in  exchange  for  gold  bullion. 
They  should  be  coined  as  Bs.  10  pieces,  exactly  equal  in  fineness  to  the 
British  sovereign  pieces  on  the  same  terms  as  in  London. 

Authorising  silver  to  be  received,  and  for  a  small  royalty  issued  in 
pieces  stampied  by  Government,  and  containing  180  grains  of  silver 
eleven-twelfths  fine  (the  present  rupee)  or  such  other  weights  as  Gov- 
ernment may  deem  expedient. 

Authorising  the  issue  by  Government  on  its  own  account  only  of  sil- 
ver pieces  of  a  weight  of  200  grains,  eleven-twelfths  fine,  as  imperial 
rupees. 

Such  rupees  and  kindred  minor  silver  coins  to  be  legal  tender  for  aay 
amount,  but  for  every  10  presented  at  the  presidency  treasuries  a  gold 
Indian  pound  to  be  claimable. 

Government  to  be  at  liberty  to  meet  such  a  demand  by  a  payment 
either  in  gold  or  in  silver  at  the  exchange  fixed  for  the  day  and  notified 
at  the  presidency  treasuries  at  noon.  Old  rupees*  thus  paid  to  be  com- 
puted simply  as  bullion  at  165  grains  each. 

!New  Government  currency  notes  to  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  the  Im- 
perial rupee.  Old  notes  to  be  payable  in  old  rupees  until  eventually 
called  in. 

Government's  gold  coins  to  be  legal  tender,  each  for  the  number  of 
imperial  rupees  indicated  thereon,  and  British  sovereigns  of  fall 
weight  to  be  legal  tender,  each  three  for  40  imperial  rupees. 

Gold  coins  and  imperial  rupees  should  be  supplied  to  native  states, 
on  the  same  terms  as  to  private  persons,  in  return  for  gold  lodged  at 
the  treasury,  and  a  device  of  the  native  state  might  be  impressed  on 
each  coin  thus  issued  on  terms  similar  to  those  prescribed  by  act  9  for 
1876.  The  act  might  still  be  applied  to  the  coining  of  old  rupees  of 
native  states,  which  would  in  effect  be  merely  stamping  each  piece  as 
containing  165  grains  of  silverl  New  copper  coins  of  smaU  denomina- 
tions to  be  issu^  by  Government,  having  the  same  relations  to  the  im- 
perial rui>ee  as  the  present  copper  coins  to  the  present  or  old  rupee. 
The  present  copper  coins  to  be  exchangeable  for  their  equivalent  in  old 
rupees,  but  cancelled  to  a  convenient  extent  as  they  come  into  the 
hands  of  Government.  As  long  as  the  old  rupees  remain  useful  and 
X)opular,  a  copper  coinage  for  fractions  of  them  will  be  necessary.  Both 
may  be  eventually  called  in. 

Salaries  payable  by  Government  to  be  eventually  settled  in  imperial 
rupees,  but  in  the  meantime  to  be  payable  at  the  option  of  Government 
in  imperial  rupees  counted  each  as  .075^.  in  such  numbers  as  shall  be  at 
least  equivalent  in  value  to  the  salary  in  each  case  due  in  old  rupees 

*  By  *'  old  rjpees  "  1  mean  those  now  used. 
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computed  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange  notified  on  the  day  on 
liif  hich  the  salary  fell  due,  and  on  the  basis  of  each  old  rupee  being  165 
grains  of  silver. 

Future  contracts  by  Government  to  be  made  as  to  their  monetary 
element  in  imx>erial  rupees.  Outstanding  contracts  between  Govern- 
ment  and  individuals  to  be  commutable  as  to  money  from  terms  of  the 
old  rupee  into  terms  of  the  imperial  rupee  by  agreement  of  the  parties 
immediately  interested.  Completed  pecuniary  obligations  of  Govern- 
ment to  be  optionally  discharged  by  paymeat  of  Imperial  rupees,  at 
least  equivalent  to  the  old  rupees  according  to  the  exchange  notified 
on  the  day  of  pa3nnent  or  tender.  A  tender  within  two  per  cent  of  the 
exact  equivalent  to  be,  for  this  purpose,  good,  but  subject  to  supple- 
ment or  correction. 

The  public  debt  in  the  shape  of  loan  notes  and  book  entries  to  be 
payable  in  old  rupees,  but  conversion  into  imperial  rupees  to  be  allowed 
on  the  agreement  of  Government  and  the  immediate  holder  of  any  loan 
note,  either  at  the  rate  of  exchange  notified  for  the  day  or  at  such  rate 
as  may  be  prox>osed  and  accepted  by  the  parties.  Trustees  of  all  funds 
held  for  public  purposes  or  for  beneficiaries  of  any  category  to  be  at 
liberty  to  agree  to  the  commutation. 

An  addition  to  the  present  weight  of  180  grains  in  coining  the  new 
imperial  rux>ee  would  for  many  purx>oses  be  desirable.  It  would  be  a 
manifestation,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  new  coin  not  only  passed 
for  more  than  the  old,  but  was  intrinsically  worth  more.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tola  is  the  most  familiar  of  weights  in  India,  and  the  basis  of 
the  larger  weights  in  use  amongst  the  natives.  It  weighs  180  grains, 
and  thus  the  rupee  serves  as  a  universal  standard  of  weight  in  common 
transactions.  If  it  be  thought  necessary  to  preserve  this  convenience, 
either  a  small  quantity  (about  a  grain)  of  gold  might  be  put  into  each 
imperial  rupee,  and  the  weight  kept  at  180  grains,  or  silver  tenths  of  a 
rupee  might  be  issued,  one  of  which,  placed  in  the  scale  opposite  to 
that  containing  an  imperial  rupee  of  200  grains,  would  cause  a  tola,  t. «., 
180  grains,  to  balance  it. 

A  possible  arrangement  would  be  to  coin  the  new  imperial  rupees  in 
the  first  instance  of  180  grains  of  fine  silver.  They  would  then  be  one- 
eleventh  more  valuable  intrinsically  than  the  old  rupees,  and  this 
superiority  in  value  would  be  tested  and  advertised  by  every  village 
soucar  in  the  country.  The  identity  of  weight  and  greater  purity  would 
recommend  the  new  coins  very  strongly. 

The  impression  ought  to  be  easily  cQstinguishable,  in  order  to  prevent 
confusion  with  the  old  rupee. 

Existing  contracts  and  obligations  amongst  private  persons  and  cor- 
porations should  be  subject  to  settlement  as  now,  «.  e.j  in  old  rupees. 
But,  on  notice  given  by  either  party  and  accepted  or  left  unanswered, 
the  account  and  pecuniary  obligations  between  them  should  be  com- 
mutable into  terms  of  the  new  imperial  rupee  at  the  notified  rate  of 
the  day  mentioned  in  the  notice.  In  case  of  dissent  to  the  proposed 
commutation,  the  status  quo  to  be  maintained. 

New  contracts  to  be  expressed  at  the  choice  of  the  parties  in  terms 
either  of  the  old  rupee  or  of  the  new  imperial  rupee.  The  old  rupee  in 
all  such  cases  to  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  165  grains  of  silver  authen- 
ticated as  in  the  now  current  coin,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  Govern- 
ment may  deem  expedient. 

Decrees  and  orders  of  courts  and  officers  for  the  payment  of  money 
on  liabilities  primai-ily  dischargeable  in  old  rupees,  to  be  expressed  at 
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the  discretion  of  the  judge  or  officer  in  imperial  rupees,  and  to  be  pay- 
able in  that  form  at  the  exchange  of  the  day  as  notified. 

The  effect  of  this  system  would  be  to  allow  the  present  rupees  (which 
I  call  the  old  ones)  to  continue  to  circulate  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
and  measure  of  value  amongst  private  persons,  side  by  side  with  the 
new  imperial  rupees,  at  the  same  time  that  a  steady,  though  gentle, 
pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  in  favour  of  the  universal  adoption 
of  the  latter.  The  general  change  would  probably  take  several  years. 
It  would  be  effected  mpst  slowly  in  the  remotest  districts,  and  this 
would  be  an  advantage.  Bankers,  and  merchants  on  a  large  scale, 
would  probably  lose  no  time  in  placing  all  their  accounts  and  obliga- 
tions, once  for  all,  on  a  gold  basis.  This  done,  they  could  use  silver, 
in  the  shape  of  the  imperial  rupee,  far  more  freely  and  largely  than 
they  can  now  use  the  current  rupee,  being  secured  by  its  gold  basis 
against  the  risk  of  extreme  fluctuation  which  now  attends  the  use  of 
the  rupee.  They  would  buy  and  sedl  in  gold  values  with  reference  to 
European  markets,  where  gold  values  are  the  standard.  If,  for  the 
markets  of  China  and  the  East,  dealings  in  silver  on  a  silver  basis 
should  appear  desirable,  they  could  bargain  still  in  the  old  rupees,  but 
this  practice  would  speedily  decline.  £i  Austria,  as  I  was  informed 
when  recently  travelling  there,  the  transformation  of  the  currency  \s 
being  carried  out  in  this  way.  A  holder  of  ^^  guldens,"  or  florin  notes, 
the  old  paper  currency,  can  exchange  them  for  notes  payable  in  gold 
or  silver,  at  the  rate  of  about  11.80  to  10,  or  118  to  100.  The  new  notes 
are  payable  in  gold  or  silver,  and  are  received  in  payment  of  customs 
and  taxes.  Thus  the  taxpayers  have  in  some  cases  to  bear  a  charge  of 
about  18  per  cent  above  their  previous  burdens.  As  the  gulden  notes 
are  brought  in  and  cancelled,  it  is  intended  to  receive  them  at  a  smaller 
and  smaller  discount,  until,  finally,  only  so  many  are  left  in  circulation 
as  will  readily  pass  at  par.  Thus  the  subjects  aid  the  Gk)vernment  in 
getting  rid  of  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  decline  in  the  gulden 
notes,  and  by  their  noncirculation  outside  the  country. 

The  process  I  propose  for  India  is  analogous  to  this,  as  I  will  pres- 
entiy  show.  A  small  stock  of  gold,  in  addition  to  a  large  stock  of 
silver  of  the  old  and  new  currencies,  should  be  kept  at  the  several 
presidency  treasuries.  For  public  convenience,  small  requirements 
should,  when  desired,  be  met  in  gold,  at  a  minute  premium  to  be 
called  commission.  This  would  cause  silver  imperial  rupees  to  be 
taken  instead.  On  larger  sums  a  higher  comnussion  should  be  charged, 
resort  being  had  to  payment  in  old  rupees  only,  as  silver  bullion,  when- 
ever there  was  a  prospect  of  serious  depletion.  This  would  be  an  ap- 
plication of  the  method  followed  by  the  Bank  of  France,  by  which  its 
gold  reserve  is  kept  up.  The  practical  effect  would  be  to  make  note- 
holders take  payment  in  other  Government  currency  notes^  and  in  im- 
I)erial  rupees  of  silver  for  internal  trafftc,  and  old  rupees  for  puri>ose8 
of  export.  A  very  small  quantity  of  gold  would  support  the  paper  and 
silver  note  circulation,  as  it  supports  the  bank  note  and  negotiable  in- 
strument circulation  oi  the  United  Kingdom.  Silver,  however,  in  the 
shape  of  imperial  rupees,  being  made  legal  tender  for  an  unlimited 
amount,  the  working  stock  of  gold  might  be  kept  far  lower  in  propor- 
tion than  in  England.  At  the  same  time,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  com- 
mission or  premium,  the  stock  of  gold  could  be  gradually  augmented 
if  that  should  be  found  desirable,  seeing  that  some  gold  would  contina- 
ally  be  imported  in  the  shape  of  Engfish  sovereigns^  or  would  be  pre- 
sented for  minting. 
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The  people  of  India  haviDg  been  accustomed  for  many  generations  to 
the  use  of  silver  money  for  aU  their  ordiuary  business  transactions,  they 
^ould  continue  to  uise  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  were  the  rela- 
tive prices  of  silver  and  gold,  as  used  by  them,  left  to  be  adjusted  by 
the  higgling  of  the  markets.  This  would  be  so  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  as  in  the  converse  case  in  England  of  the  gold  coins  after  the 
legislation  of  William  III.  But  the  superior  exchaugeableness  and  cer- 
tainty of  value  of  the  new  imperial  rupees  would  gradually  lead  to  their 
displacing  the  old  rupees.  The  people  would  still  use  silver,  and  with 
most  of  the  traditional  associations,  but  with  a  steadiness  of  value  which 
would  restore  their  shaken  c(  nfidence  in  it,  both  for  remote  payments, 
and  for  hoarding.  There  is  even  now  an  importation  of  silver  into  India. 
This  is  partly  due  to  waste,  loss,  and  conversion,  partly,  and  in  a  great 
measure,  to  ever  remoter  recesses  of  the  country  being  opened  out  to 
commerce.  The  augmented  traffic  requires  an  increase  of  its  vehicle, 
silver;  money  rents,  and  money  payments  on  account  of  mortgages, 
more  and  more  supersede  payments  in  shares  of  produce;  agents  of 
Bombay  firms  come  with  ofl'eis  of  rupees  to  villages  who  find  them 
almost  as  tempting  as  an  African  finds  beads  and  nails.  Thus  there  is 
a  perpetual  demand  for  silver,  as  mercantile  life  becomes  more  active 
and  more  highly  organised.  But  hoarding,  whether  by  hiding,  or  by 
making  ornaments,  is  more  and  more  effected  by  the  withdrawal  of  gold 
from  commerce. 

And  this  tendency  will  increase  unless  silver  is  somehow  rehabili- 
tated. The  land  revenue  and  kindred  levies  should  be  debited  to  all 
debtors  and  contributories  in  new  imperial  rupees  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent old  standard  rupees.  But,  to  soiten  the  transition  to  the  heavier 
eventual  payment,  a  remission  should  be  made  in  the  first  year  of  3 
annas  in  the  rupee.  This  would  reduce  the  actual  payment  to  Is.  2^d,j 
which  would  be  close  on  the  present  amount  as  paid  in  rapees  of 
the  existing  standard.  In  the  second  year  the  remission  shoi^d  be  2 
annas.  The  payment  would  then  be  Is.  6d.  x  Jth,  or  Is.  6d.  —  |th  of 
Is.  6d.,  i.  e.y  Is.  3|d.  In  the  thiid  year  the  remission  should  be  1  anna, 
♦.  e.,  iV-  The  payment  would  be  Is.  ^^d.  In  the  fourth  year  the  full 
Is.  6d.  would  be  levied.  We  may  take  the  gross  land  revenue  as  afford- 
ing 25  millions  Ex.  If  an  imperial  rupee  of  the  value  of  Is.  6d.  or  .0752. 
were  levied  for  each  rupee  now  paid,  the  result  would  be  an  addition  to 
the  income  of  Government  of  nearly  or  quite  5  millions  Bx. 

Settlements  made  within  the  last  five  years  should  be  excluded.  They 
should  be  revalued  in  imperial  rupees  with  a  deduction  of  3  annas  in 
the  rupee.  Those  made  within  10  years  should  be  revalued  with  a  de- 
duction of  two  annas  in  the  rupee.  Tributes  from  native  states  should 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  land  revenue.  The  sums  annually  or 
periodically  due  should  be  debited  to  the  payers  or  contributors  in 
imperial  inipees,  but  with  an  allowance  of  3,  2,  and  1  anna  in  the  rupee 
for  the  first  three  years. 

The  amount  of  tribute  is  over  Bx.  750,000,  and  an  addition  of  ^th 
would  yield  Bx.  150,000. 

Provincial  rates  should  be  expressed  and  settled  in  Imperial  rupees. 
The  whole  system  should  be  revised  by  the  local  governments,  with  a 
view  to  following,  wherever  possible,  the  analogy  of  the  land  revenue. 
But  in  many  cases  the  amounts  realisable  would  depend  on  real  values, 
and  would  diminish  in  number  of  rupees  just  as  the  rupees  increased 
in  value.  The  amount  now  levied  being  Bx.  3^  millions,  an  increase  of 
not  more,  perhaps,  than  Bx.  200,000,  could  be  looked  for  through  chang- 
ing claims  and  deoits  to  the  new  denomination. 
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The  duty  on  stamps  should  be  levied  in  Imperial  rupees.  This,  how- 
ever, would  not  produce  any  material  increase  of  revenue.  The  stamp 
duties  are  already  heavy,  and  they  are  mostly  ad  valorem.  The  sums 
on  which  duty  had  to  be  levied,  being  expressed  in  Imperial  rai>ees, 
would  be  represented  by  figures  lower  than  by  the  old  scale,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  new  rupee  exceeded  the  old  rupee  in  value. 

The  assessed  taxes  are  ad  valorem  or  quasi  ad  valorem^  and  would  in 
most  cases  produce  no  more  or  less  through  any  change  of  monetary 
denomination.  There  is  room  for  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  raised 
by  income  tax,  but  it  is  the  same  in  real  value,  whether  the  rupee 
should  have  a  value  of  Is,  6^.  or  Is,  3(2. 

Customs  duties  are  mostly  levied  ad  valorem^  and  would  produce  no 
more  through  any  change  of  the  monetary  denomination— no  more, 
that  is,  in  real  value.  The  produce  of  the  customs  is  almost  ludicrously 
small  for  a  country  with  such  a  population  as  India,  and  might  easily 
be  doubled  or  trebled,  but  the  requisite  modifications  are  independent  of 
the  valuation  of  the  rupee. 

The  duty  on  salt  should  in  each  province  be  levied  experimentally,  at 
arate  substituting  the  new  imperial  rupees  for  the  old  rupee,  with  a  grad- 
ually decreasing  deduction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  land  revenue.  If  the 
existing  rate  of  consumption  could  be  kept  up,  the  present  Bx.  8^  mil- 
lions would  be  Increased  by  Bx.  1,700,000.  There  would,  i>ossibly,  be 
a  small  decline  in  consumption,  even  such^  perhaps,  as  to  necessitate 
some  partial  readjustments,  but  Bx.  1  nulUon  of  increase  might  be 
counted  on  with  reasonable  certainty. 

Excise  should  follow  the  analogy  of  salt.  The  accounts  should  be 
made  out  and  kept  in  imperial  rupees.  The  still-head  duty  that  could 
be  levied,  and  the  amounts  that  could  be  obtained  for  licenses  for  sale 
would  not  be  very  much  greater  in  real  value  than  at  present.  The  nam- 
ber  of  rupees  realised  would  tend  to  decline  as  the  value  of  each  rupee 
increased.  But  contractors  and  licensees,  being  used  to  bid  and  pay  in 
rupees,  would,  through  the  force  of  habit,  go  nearly  up  to  the  accus- 
tomed mark.  On  a  revenue  of  about  rx.  5  millions,  an  increase  of  rx. 
500,000  might  be  looked  for,  t.  ^.,  the  number  of  imperial  rupees 
realised  would  not  be  diminished  in  prox>ortion  to  the  increased  valne 
of  each;  there  would  be  an  excess  over  the  net  equivalent,  amounting 
to  half  a  million  of  rx. 

The  opium  revenue  would  not  be  affected  by  the  change.  It  depends 
on  what  can  be  got  for  the  drug  in  China,  and  this  would  be  substan- 
tially the  same,  whether  expressed  in  terms  of  the  new  or  of  the  old 
rupees.  The  inland  revenue  or  excise  on  opium  produces  compara- 
tively but  a  small  sum,  although  still  considerable,  t.  e.,  about  rx. 
800,d00.  The  rate  is  already  made  as  high  as  is  compatible  with  non- 
encouragement  of  smuggling.  Nothing  more,  therefore,  could  be  ob- 
tained in  real  value  by  a  change  in  the  monetary  denomination.  A 
considerable  amount  of  amnggling  goes  on  now,  especially  on  the  roads 
and  railways  passing  in  and  out  of  native  states.  A  reduction  of  duty 
on  opium  supplied  for  consumption  would  discourage  smuggling,  and 
would  greatly  increase  the  consumption,  so  much  so  as  to  add  a  sub- 
stantial sum  to  the  revenue.  But  a  part  of  this  would  be  merely  a  set- 
off against  a  decrease  of  liquor  duties,  as  many  men  now  drink  who 
would  take  opium  in  preference  were  it  cheaper. 

There  migbe  be  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  remote  villages  sup- 
plied with  enough  of  the  new  imperial  rupees  to  pay  the  instalments  of 
land  revenue  in  the  first  month  of  the  new  system.  This  might  beover- 
come  (1)  by  selliug  impetial  tu-^qos  at  a  price  (in  old  rupees)  slightly 
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below  that  correspondiDg  to  the  market  rate  of  exchange;  (2)  by  accept- 
ing old  rupees  for  imperial  rupees  at  a  trifling  difTerence,  to  be  called 
commission,  below  their  market  value  in  imperial  rupees;  (3)  by  taking 
half  the  first  two  instalments  of  land  revenue  (January  and  March)  in 
old  rupees;  (4)  by  sending  to  the  several  villages  a  supply  for  sale  of 
the  imperial  rupees,  and  also  of  one  imperial  rupee  notes,  which  would 
be  sold  for  old  rupees,  accepted  in  payment  of  revenue,  and  gradually 
cancelled,  unless  afterwards  found  specially  convenient. 

If  the  proposed  change  of  standard  should  be  carried  out  on  the  lines 
suggested  it  would  probably  be  i)08sible  to  convert  the  whole  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  outstanding  public  silver  debt  into  a  debt  of  3  per 
cent,  payable  in  imperial  rupees,  $.  «.,  substantiaUy  in  gold.  Such  a 
conversion  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  place  the  whole  financial 
system  on  the  new  basijs,  and  it  would  silence  future  reclamations 
founded  on  the  continued  decline  of  silver. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  some  outcry  at  a  change  from  payment  of 
the  land  revenue  in  rupees  of  the  old  into  rupees  of  the  new  standard. 
The  temporary  alleviations  I  have  proposed  would  not  prevent  the  real 
final  increase  of  the  burden  from  being  felt.  To  allay  discontent,  it 
should  be  explained  frankly  to  the  people  that,  although  there  may 
appear  to  be  an  increase  iu  the  exactions  of  Oovemment,  yet,  in  taking 
l8. 6d.  for  a  rupee,  it  substantially  takes  6d,  less  than  was  contemplated 
in  fixing  the  settlement  rates,  and  that  the  money  is  absolutely  needed 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  government  in  providing  for  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  country.  The  return  to  cash  payment  in  England 
added  heavily  to  the  burdens  of  all  debtors,  whether  to  government  or 
to  private  creditors.  The  withdrawal  of  the  forced  paper  currency  in 
Italy  added  materially  to  the  burden.of  the  revenne  land-tax  levied  in 
that  country.  The  reform  of  the  currency  in  Austria  is  attended  with 
a  similar  inconvenience.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  taxpayers  recog- 
nise that  the  really,  though  not  nominally,  increased  demand  made  on 
them  is,  in  fact,  a  return  to  what  was  originally  intended,  not  a  mere 
wanton  increase  of  their  burdens,  and  such,  with  proper  explanations^ 
would  be  the  feeling  in  India.  The  additional  sums  levied  by  govern- 
ment would  be  a  mere  trifle,  compared  with  the  increase  of  the  debtors' 
burdens  that  would  be  caused  by  a  sudden  and  enforced  substitution 
of  ls»  6d.  for  Is.  3(2.,  or  Is,  2^^.,  as  the  value  of  a  rupee,  by  a  change  of 
standard  without  any  qualification,  or  even  by  a  contraction  of  the 
currency.  This  should  be  clearly  indicated,  and  it  should  be  demon- 
strated that  the  alternative  to  the  change  actually  adopted  was  a  con- 
siderable and  varying  increase  of  the  land-tax,  which  would  have 
deprived  the  ryots  of  the  benefits  of  the  settlements. 

There  would  be  found  many  persons  in  India,  as  there  would  in  the 
like  circumstances  in  England,  to  complain  of  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  taxes  as  oppressive,  to  dwell  on  the  increase  from  15(2.  to  ISd.  rather 
than  on  the  decrease  from  2«.  to  ISd,  But,  with  good  management, 
these  persons  would  be  opposed  by  the  host  of  government  servants  of 
every  grade,  drawing,  in  many  instances,  only  starvation  wages  in  old 
rupees,  and  looking  for  material  ultimate  relief  to  the  change  of  stand- 
ard. Recipients  of  rents,  annuities,  and  pensions  would  hail  the  change. 
To  these  may  be  added  tne  class  of  well-disposed  rational  thinkers,  who 
would  look  at  the  whole  subject  without  prejudice,  and  admit  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  situation.  Yet,  after  all,  particular  alleviations  would 
no  doubt  be  indispensable  in  many  special  cases.  Of  the  5  millions  of 
increase  of  land  revenue  which  a  first  view  suggests  as  practicable, 

&  Mis.  23 49 
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perhaps  not  more  than  3^  millionR  Ex.  would  be  easily  realised  nor,  I 
think,  ought  more  to  be  counted  on  «r  the  effect  of  the  projuised  change. 
As  directly  springing  from  the  change  of  standard,  we  should  then 
have  increases  in — 

Land  rovenne 8,500,000 

TributeB 150,000 

Provincial  rates 200,000 

Salt 1,000,000 

Excise 600,000 

6,850,000 

But  customs  would  readily  yield  Bx.  1,500,000  more  than  at  present 
A  tax  on  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  of  moderate  amount  would  yield  the 
whole  sum.  It  would  be  paid,  in  a  great  measure,  by  persons  in  eaey 
circumstances  and  by  natives  of  the  feudatory  states. 

Incomes  derived  from  land  are  exempted  from  income  tax.  The 
reason  assigned  is  that  the  recipients  of  income  thus  derived  pay  land 
tax,  and  are  warranted  by  Government  against  an  increase  of  it.  True, 
but  they  pay  land  tax  whether  they  gain  or  lose  by  their  lands.  The 
tax  implies  and  springs  from  a  part  proprietorship  of  the  state  in  the 
lands,  and  the  ability  of  a  landowner  with  a  net  income  of  £dc.  1,000  is 
not  less  than  that  of  the  merchant  or  banker  with  a  similar  income. 
The  levy  of  a  house  ta^,  or  of  stamp  duties  on  negotiable  instruments, 
is  not  held  to  furnish  the  payers  with  a  ground  of  «semption  from  in- 
come tax  levied  on  them  in  another  character.  Neither  should  pay- 
ment of  land  tax  exempt  a  landowner  from  income  tax  any  more  than 
from  customs  and  excise  duties  for  which  income  tax  is  pro  tanto  a  sub- 
stitute. There  is  an  immense  number  of  incomes  drawn  from  land  in 
India  which  are  too  small  to  be  touched  by  the  income  tax;  but,  by 
placing  landowners  and  occupiers  on  the  same  footing  as  other  i)ersoD8, 
Bx.  1,000,000  might  be  added  to  the  present  produce  of  the  income  tax. 
It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  extension  should  be  made  concur- 
rently with  that  of  the  levy  of  the  land  revenue  in  imperisJ  rupees; 
but  it  is  a  reserve  that  may  fairly  be  looked  to  in  case  of  urgent  neces- 
sity, and  which  might  be  at  least  partially  introduced  on  grounds  of 
mere  expediency. 

But,  without  any  extension  of  the  incidence  of  the  income  tax,  the 
relief  needed  for  restoring  the  Indian  finances  may,  I  believe,  be  found 
in  the  measures  I  have  proposed.  They  would  bring  in  nearly  Bx. 
7,000,000  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  present  revenue;  and  would  enable 
the  Government  to  retieve  its  suifering  servants  at  an  early  date  from 
some  part  of  their  present  penury. 

Apart  from  the  augmented  resources  to  which  I  have  pointed,  a  ma- 
terial relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  Government  of  India,  through 
tratisferring  to  local  bodies  some  of  the  burdens  now  borne  by  the  im- 
perial and  provincial  exchequers.  The  municipalities  and  local  boards 
should,  in  order  to  provide  means,  be  given  enlarged  lowers  of  local 
rating;  and,  the  duty  of  supporting  the  police  and  gaols  being  laid 
down  as  essentially  a  local  obligation,  the  contributions  still  to  he 
made  by  Government  should  apx>ear  merely  as  aids.  The  powers  now 
nonjinally  possessed  by  municipalities  are  very  severely  controlled. 
They  have  to  be  exercised  through  byelaws,  and  these  byelaws,  requir- 
ing the  ratification  of  the  local  governments,  are  made  to  bend  to 
whatever  doctrine  or  formula  about  taxation  has  taken  i>ossession  of 
the  mind  of  a  governor  or  a  lieutenant-governor.  Greater  indulgence 
should  be  shown  to  people  who  are  willing  to  provide  ways  and  means; 
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snch  an  indalgence,  for  example,  with  regard  to  octroi  duties  as  is  al- 
lowed to  cities  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

India  is  a  lightly  taxed  country.  But  it  i»  a  poor  country,  and  a 
great  deal  of  its  taxation  cannot  be  enhanced  except  at  long  intervals, 
or  else  without  producing  a  diminution  of  consumption  that  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  government.  New  taxes  of  a  very  onerous  char- 
acter would  casise  much  discontent.  The  necessity  for  them  would  be 
denied,  as  it  is  denied  now  in  the  case  of  the  existing  taxes.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  resort  would  be  had  prematurely  to  representative 
assemblies  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue.  Then  instantly  would  arise 
a  contention  on  th^  question  of  military  expenditure  and  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  Until  political  wisdom  is  greatly  increased  in  India, 
and  an  imperial  spirit  far  more  deeply  infiised,  representative  institu- 
Idons  would  be  full  of  peril.  They  would,  indeed,  be  found  incompatible 
for  any  long  time  with  the  present  system  of  government,  dependent  on 
the  supremacy  of  England.  New  burdens  can  not  by  any  process  be  made 
altogether  palatable ;  but,  if  they  must  be  imposed,  it  is  f6r  many  reasons 
best  that  they  should  take  the  shape  ot  local  payments  for  local  benefits 
of  a  plain  and  palpable  character.  The  immediately  realised  quid  pro 
quo  would  make  the  tax  or  rate  more  like  purchase  money.  The  local 
discussion  of  the  means  of  raising  ftinds  for  local  purposes  would  bring 
home  the  necessity  of  the  rates  to  the  conBciousness  of  the  ratepayers. 
The  odium  of  exsicting  the  money  would  rest  on  the  local  bodies  more 
than  on  the  government.  The  expectations  of  things  to  be  done  by  or 
through  pubUc  authority  would  be  chastened,  and  readiness  to  act  in- 
dependently increased.  Bepresentations  and  self-government  would 
come  to  be  regarded,  not  chiefly  as  a  means  to  gratify  self-importance, 
envy,  and  fhssiness,  but  as  involving  grave  duties  and  heavy  burdens. 
A  practical  turn  would  thus  be  given  to  the  political  education  and 
thought  of  the  people,  which,  without  their  investiture  with  enlarged 
powers,  must  prove  disastrous  to  the  Empire.  If  it  should  be  determined 
that  a  certain  portion  of  the  charges  borne  by  government  are  to  be 
made  not  only  provincial  but  local,  the  following  suggestions  may  be 
offered 

The  cost  of  police  is  about  Ex.  2,500,000.  Of  this  Bx.  1,600,000  might 
be  made  local,  leaving  the  general  government  to  bear  one  million. 
This  latter  sum  would  pay  for  reserves  and  for  the  superintending 
staff. 

Public  education  in  India  appears  to  cost  about  Bx.  3,000,000  a  year. 
A  share  of  the  total  burden  is  already  borne  by  municipalities,  but  the 
principle  should  be  definitely  adopted  that  provision  for  primary  edu- 
cation is  properly  a  duty  of  the  town  or  locality,  government  only  being 
under  an  obligation  to  aid  so  far  as  its  means  allow.  To  secondary  and 
higher  education,  as  the  benefits  are  more  widely  difiused,  government 
should  contribute  more  liberally,  but  still  only  in  response  to  local  con- 
tributions.  To  the  universities  no  large  contribution  is  needed,  but  a 
small  one  should  be  given  in  return  for  a  representation  of  government 
on  the  syndicate  or  managing  board.  By  good  arrangements  Bx. 
1,000,000  might  be  transferred  from  the  government's  budget  to  the 
local  budgets. 

The  maintenance  of  gaols  and  the  cost  of  administering  criminal 
justice  are  charges  which,  without  any  obvious  unfairness,  the  localities 
immediately  concerned  might  be  called  on  to  defray  instead  of  govern- 
ment. But,  if  the  reliefs  already  suggested  were  afforded  to  govern- 
ment, there  would  probably  be  no  need  to  press  its  claims  any  &rth(tf« 
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Should  the  local  boards  and  mnnicipalities  be  required  to  provide  for 
police  aud  education  in  the  way  suggested,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  them,  besides  the  contributions  of  government,  with  new  sources 
of  income;  these  should,  if  possible,  stand  clear  of  the  sources  from 
which  government  draws  its  revenue.  Two  have  at  various  times  oc- 
curred to  me  as  available  in  case  of  need,  a  license  tax  on  marriages, 
and  one  on  domestic  servants.  There  must  be  5,000,000  marriages  at 
least  every  year  in  India.  Every  marriage  is  notoriously  an  occasion 
for  lavish  and  wasteful  expenditure.  Impose  for  local  purposes  a  license 
and  registration  fee,  graduated  so  as  to  amount  to  an  average  of  Bs.  5 
for  each  marriage,  and  the  produce  would  be  Ex.  2,500,000.  This  sum 
could,  I  believe,  be  levied  without  any  serious  difficulty.  Quasi  conju- 
gal association  should  be  taxed  equally  with  marriage,  in  order  to  dis- 
courage immorality. 

Domestic  servants  kept  in  large  numbers  are  a  favourite  form  of 
luxury  and  display  in  India.  Actual  needs  can  be  satisfied  by  two 
domestics  for  a  family,  and  for  all  in  excess  of  that  number  a  license 
should  be  required  as  for  a  male  servant  in  England.  The  fee  payable 
for  the  license  might  properly  be  graduated,  so  as  to  increase  in  the 
rate  per  head  for  each  additional  member  of  the  stafi^*  of  retainers.  If 
this  should  lead  to  a  reduction  of  overgrown  establishments,  the  coun- 
try would  gain  by  it  both  from  an  economic  and  from  a  moral  point  of 
view.  By  the  rate  here  suggested  Bx.  500,000  might  readily  be  raised 
without  any  hurtfid  pressure  on  the  well-to-do  classes  of  society. 

Provided  with  a  ready  means  of  raising  Bx.  3,000,000,  the  local  bodies 
could,  of  course,  relieve  government  to  the  same  or  a  somewhat  less 
extent.  Such  relief  would  not  avail  against  a  continued  decline  of  sil- 
ver, but  in  case  of  need,  and  combined  with  other  measures,  it  would 
be  a  material  aid  to  the  government. 

Batmond  West. 

suppiiemental  note. 

As  to  raising  the  value  of  rupees  by  closing  the  Indian  mints  against 
silver,  if  you  artificially  raise  the  price  of  rupees  by  simply  making 
them  scarce,  the  first  result  is  to  cause  produce  to  exchange  for  fewer 
rupees.  This  is,  in  other  terms,  a  fall  in  prices.  The  cultivators,  get- 
ting lower  prices,  would  have  a  difficulty  in  paying  as  many  rupees  as 
before  to  Government.  They  must  sell  produce,  too,  for  other  needs 
than  the  need  of  paying  their  land  tax;  this  does  not  absorb  more  than 
one-sixth  of  their  gross  produce,  of  which  they  may  actually  sell  about 
one-half.  They  would  thus  lose  on  |ths^  t •  a.,  one-half,  of  their  produce 
in  order  that  government  might  gain,  m  an  equal  proportion,  on  the 
other  ^th.  The  gainers  of  the  other  f  ths  or  ^rd  woi^d  be  the  present 
holders  of  rupees,  and  their  successors  in  the  capitalist  class,  as  against 
the  producing,  directly  industrial  class. 

If  prices  fell  in  this  way,  the  purchaser  of  the  secretary  of  State's 
bills  on  India  would  give  proportionally  more  for  them  as  more  goods 
could  be  had  for  the  same  number  of  rupees.  His  position  would  be 
made  so  much  easier,  but  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  many  times  his 
gnin. 

Suppose  that,  along  with  a  suppression  of  Hunting,  you  declare  that 
a  rupee  shall  in  future  be  defined  as  15<2.,  t.  e.,  ^th  of  a  pound  sterling. 
Prii^es  in  India  will  still  be  regulated  by  those  obtainable  for  its  pro- 
duce in  foreign  markets.  K  then  the  silver  in  a  rupee  falls  to  J^th  of 
the  value  of  a  pound  steiliiig^  ^ood&  exchangeable  for  a  pound  sterling 
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will  buy  the  silver  contained  in  20  rupees,  while,  if  sold  for  government 
rupees,  they  will  bring  but  16  rupee>s.  Tbe  government  rupees  will 
thus  be  made  inconvertible  silver  notes,  circulating  at  more  than  their 
true  value.  For  all  external  purposes  they  will  hold  only  their  intrinsic 
Talue,  and  no  more.  Silver  and  gold,  whether  coins  of  native  states  or 
sovereigns,  will  have  their  real  value.  Anyone,  then,  who  wants  to  get 
silver  and  keep  it,  will  take  Baroda  coins,  even  at  a  small  premium  for 
his  ^oods,  in  preference  to  British  rui>ees  at  a  high  premium.  He  will 
prefer  gold  worth  20  rupees  intrinsically,  to  rupees  worth  16  rupees 
intrinsically.  He  will  prefer  the  Baroda  silver  coins  for  which  he  gives 
16  rupees'  worth  of  goods,  to  the  British  silver  of  equal  weight  for  which 
he  must  give  20  rupees'  worth  of  goods. 

But  it  is  the  tastes  and  desires  of  those  who  are  prepared  to  retain 
things  which  ultimately  fix  their  value,  as  we  see  continually  in  the 
produce  and  stock  markets.  As  against  gold  coins  and  native  coined 
rupees,  British  rupees  cannot  maintain  an  artificial  premium;  if  they 
contain  ^^th  of  a  pound's  worth  of  silver,  they  will  circulate  at  a  dis- 
count, taking  the  name  of  a  premium  on  native  states'  rupees  contain- 
ing iV^h  of  a  pound's  worth  of  silver,  just  as  against  -j^^th  of  a  pound 
sterling.  At  equal  weights,  Baroda  rupees  being  cheai)er,  will  sup- 
plant British  rupees.  The  circulation  of  foreign  rupees  not  covered  by 
act  IX  of  1876  and  of  sovereigns  may  be  prohibited,  but  the  use  of 
them  as  merchandise  cannot  be  prevented,  and,  from  the  very  motives 
which  make  the  precious  metals  valuable,  the  native  producer  will  pre- 
fer the  mass  of  rupees  containing,  and  known  to  contain,  more  silver 
to  the  mass  containing  less  silver,  however  designated.  He  will  prefer 
the  gold  exchangeable  into  the  silver  of  20  rupees  to  16  actual  rupees. 
Unless,  then,  you  can  prevent  the  intrusion  of  foreign  coin,  your  British 
rupees  will  be  at  a  real  discount  on  their  nominal  value  whenever  the 
silver  in  them  is  worth  less  than  their  nominal  value,  unless  they  are 
actually  convertible  into  gold.  They  will  sink,  as  did  bank  notes  during 
tbe  Napoleonic  war,  but  to  a  discount — through  a  nominal  rise  of  com- 
modities— such  as  to  make  them  exchange  at  the  now  raised  prices  for 
goods,  so  as  to  give  sellers  what  they  can  get  for  their  goods  in  silver 
or  equivalent  gold  of  other  currencies. 

If  the  currency  of  small  coins  is  restricted  to  the  needs  of  small 
change,  it  can  not  fall  to  a  discount;  and,  if  you  can  prevent  the  ex- 
change of  goods  in  India  for  anything  but  British  rui)ee8,  you  may 
gradually  raise  the  value  of  these  in  British  India  as  measured  by 
commodities,  but  the  thing  does  not  seem  possible.  Its  first  eft'ect 
would  be  to  draw  the  whole  stock  of  silver  used  for  hoarding  from 
native  states  and  any  other  sources.  So  also  as  to  silver  intended  for 
use  ill  the  arts.  Twenty  rupees  in  bullion  or  native  coin  would,  for 
these  puri)08es,  be  preferred  to  16  rupees  in  silver,  called  by  the  name 
of  liO  rupees.  Thus  the  present  withdrawals  from  the  great  stock  in 
India  w(mld  not  take  place,  and  our  silver  coin  could  discharge  its 
functions  for  an  indefinite  time  without  material  rise  of  value.  The 
smallest  rise  would,  of  course,  prevent  any  exportation  of  silver  coin, 
as  the  metal  would  buy  more  goods  at  home  than  abroad.  Imported 
goocN  of  all  kinds  having  to  be  paid  for  in  exported  goods,  the  latter, 
including  silver  bullion,  would  be  forced  on  the  market,  and  sold  at  rates 
corresi>oiidiiig  to  the  gold  rates  abroad.  If  rupees  had  been  enhanced 
in  relation  to  gold,  the  goods  would  have  to  be  sold  at  relatively  lower 
rupee  prices;  and,  these  prices  governing  the  market,  the  producer 
would  lose  or  seem  to  lose,  all  round,  in  order  that  Government  might 
make  a  gain  of  one-sixth,  to  one-tenth  as  much  in  Vob\i<d.x^N^\ix\!^% 
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As  the  trade  prices  between  British  and  the  gold-using  countries 
wonld  be  regulated  by  jjold,  so  as  between  it  and  native  states  and 
silver-using  countries  tlie  prices  would  be  regulated  by  the  true  value 
of  silver  as  against  goods.  If  the  British  rnpL»e  were  artificially  but 
really  enchanced,  goods  would  be  sold  at  such  lower  prices  as  would 
ensure  a  profit  when  they  were  resold  for  silver  at  its  real  value  over 
the  frontier.  For  every  small  rise  in  the  British  rupee  there  would  be 
a  corresponding  fall  in  rupee  prices;  and  it  would  ax>pear  an  intoler- 
able hardship  to  the  British  ryot  that  he  received  but  10  or  15  rupees 
for  the  same  grain  which  brought  his  neighbours  over  the  frontier  20 
rupees  of  the  same  weight.  He,  too,  would  seek  the  20  rupees,  and  in 
some  shape  he  would  get  it,  even  if  without  the  British  impress. 

Large  quantities  of  British  rupees  are  now  annually  exported  to 
Afghanistan,  Central  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  If  a  mbt- 
city  value  should  be  established  the  exportation  would,  of  course,  cease. 
!Native  coined  rupees  would  be  bought  at  their  real  value,  and  exported 
instead  of  British  rupees,  and  thus  the  general  supersession  of  our 
rupees  would  be  facilitated  to  the  small  extent  requisite  to  prevent  any 
material  rise  above  bullion  value  unless  conversion  into  gold  were 
warranted. 

If  Government,  defining  a  rupee  as  -j^gth  of  a  pound  sterling,  under- 
takes to  give  a  x>ound  sterling  for  every  16  rupees,  that,  of  course,  fixes 
a  gold  value;  but  it  also  binds  the  Government  to  accept  for  revenue, 
or  for  exchange,  two  or  three  hundred  millions  sterling  of  rupees  at  15(1. 
each,  though  their  market  value  may  have  gone  down  to  lOd.  Should 
the  Indian  Government  cease  to  coin,  this  fall  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to 
take  place.  Gold  having  been  made  the  standard,  silver  in  excess  of 
the  demand  for  purposes  of  small  change  would  not  circulate  at  more 
than  its  bullion  value.  Rupees,  as  representing  so  much  gold,  would 
buy  gold  on  the  Secretary  of  State's  bills  without  loss  by  exchange;  but 
the  gold  payment,  or  its  equivalent,  having  to  be  provided  at  15d,  a 
rupee  out  of  a  revenue  paid  in  the  actual  present  rui^ees  at  lOd.  a  rupee, 
the  Government  of  India  would  have  to  get  IJ  rupee  of  revenue  for 
every  rupee  of  the  home  drafts.  This  would  go  on  until  the  existing 
mass  of  British  rupees  had  been  so  reduced  as  to  barely  suffice  as  a 
medium  of  traffic  at  the  declared  value  of  I5d,  eath.  This  consumma- 
tion would  be  long  delayed  by  natural  causes,  and  by  devices  for  the 
use  of  a  cheaper  medium  of  exchange  than  Government  silver  at  a 
premium  of  20^  30,  or  50  per  cent 

B.  W. 


J^otes  an  the  Indian  currency  system,  and  its  connexion  with  political 
finance,  by  Mr,  W.  Martin  Wood,  formerly  editor  of  the  "  Times  of 
India  ^  and  the  "  Bombay  Review  "  at  Bombay. 

I. 

Having  had  this  subject  before  me  almost  continuously  since  1865, 
it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  able  to  indite  a  few  notes  on  it  that  are 
likely  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  committee  of  which  Lord  Herschell  is 
chairmau.  It  will  be  my  endeavour,  in  so  doing,  to  avoid  the  current 
controversiesasbetween  mono- andbimefcallists,  which  have  been  treated 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion*,  and  to  draw  attention  to  some  aspects  of 
the  subject  that  have  been  o\et\o6k^,  oit  «^^  \^m^\i^  upon. 
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2.  For  instance,  it  is  desirable  to  reeaJl  the  situation  presented  in 
Id63-'0G,  wliich  was  the  exact  reverse  of  the  present.  Then,  gold  was 
comparatively  abundant,  and  silver  gcarce;  so  that  many  An[;]o-Indian 
authorities,  fearing  that  silver  might  become  more  costly  in  relation  to 
gold,  considered  that  the  Indian  silver  currency  would  become  stinted, 
thereby  causing  a  fallin  prices  and  serious  inconvenience.  Hence  they 
deemed  it  desirable  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  adopt  a  gold  standard 
and  currency,  though  retaining  silver  largely  in  circulation  and  extend- 
ing the  issue  of  notes.  Much  earnest  discussion  arose,  which  resulted 
iu  specific  inquiries  directed  by  the  Government  of  India,  if  not  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  comnussion  to  formulate  proposals.  (As  to  ihe  latter 
point  my  memory  does  not  quite  serve.)  The  minutes  and  correspond- 
ence that  ensue  were  collected  and  printed  in  an  octavo  white  book, 
copies  of  which  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  library  of  the  Indian  Office,  and 
would  be  serviceable  for  reference.  The  most  prominent  personage  in 
that  discussion  was  His  Excellency  Sir  William  Mansfield  (late  Lord 
Standhurst),  then  Commander-in-Chief  and  Member  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council.  He  treated  the  subject  with  his  notable  dialectical 
skill,  so  that  under  the  then  position — ^gold  supplies  increasing  and  sil- 
ver relatively  diminishing — his  arguments  carried  conviction  with  many 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  institution  in  India  both  of  gold  stand- 
ard and  currency. 

But  the  civilians  who  entered  into  the  controversy,  including  the 
then  financial  secretary,  were  loth  to  disturb  the  long  accepted  silver 
standard.  There  were  a  few — ^including  the  secretary  of  the  Bombay 
chamber  of  commerce  and  myself* — who,  while  desiring  to  maintain 
silver  as  the  standard,  also  as  the  bulk  of  currency,  thought  that  gold 
might  be  largely  attracted  into  the  circulation,  not  as  standard,  but  as 
legal  tender,  subject  to  periodical  readjustments.t  Some  weak  attempt 
was  made  in  the  direction  by  declaring  English  sovereigns  as  legal 
tender  for  Es.  10;  but  this  was  revoked  three  or  four  years  afterwards, 
on  its  being  found  that  the  coins  fetched  more  in  rupees.  That  white 
book  contains  one  or  more  minutes  by  James  Wilson,  the  eminent 
finance  minister;  but  his  object  was  chiefly  the  introduction  of  the  cur- 
rency note  system,  too  tardily  accepted  by  the  Indian  authorities. 

3.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  found  any  argument  on  the  sharp  con- 
trast presented  between  the  former  x>6riod  and  the  present;  that  is, 
cheap  gold  and  dear  silver  in  1863-66,  and  dear  gold  with  cheap  silver 
in  187^92 ;  but  this  contrast  in  the  conditions  of  the  problem  challenges 
careful  attention.  If  the  introduction  of  gold  either  as  standard  or 
largely  into  the  currency  of  India  was  thought  desirable  and  seen  to  be 
feasible  in  18G5,  special  arguments  will  have  to  be  established  to  prove 
that  such  course  is  desirable  or  feasible  now,  when  the  conditions  are 
diametrically  different.  It  might  be,  and  may  be,  argued  that  the  rela- 
tive conditions  of  gold  and  silver  production  or  the  relative  effective 
demand  for  each  have  absolutely  and  irrevocably  changed  since  the 
former  period,  and  therefore  it  is  needful  to  remodel  the  world's  cur- 
rency systems,  and  especially  that  of  India,  de  novo.  Amidst  the  skil- 
ful and  forcible  coatentions  on  both  sides  in  the  current  controversy  it 
can  scarcely  be  admitted  that  the  above  proposition  has  been  proved 

''See  *'  Things  of  India  made  Plain/'  section  5,  finance,  p.  324  and  foot-note. 

t  In  the  Government  of  India's  Despatch  of  November,  1878,  some  such  proposal 
was  carefnlly  considered,  bnt  hampered  with  the  foregone  conolneion  that  a  gold 
standard  should  be  worked  np  to  (parae.  24  to  41).  Bat  this  and  the  whole  Despatch 
was  **  stamped  upon  "  in  the  Treasury  Minute  of  2ith  November,  1879.  See  **  Cor- 
respondence, Silver  Question/'  1886— C.  4868. 
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witli  sufficient  clearness  to  warrant  an  absolutely  new  departure,  to  aay 
nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  devising  means  to  obviate  the  interim  straiu- 
ing  of  political  and  other  contracts  and  the  disturbance  of  prices  dar- 
ing the  transition  stage. 

4.  Here,  in  passing,  as  to  this  question  of  providing  means,  so  far  as 
India  is  concerned,  it  may  be  well,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  mention 
what  has  been  strongly  put  by  an  Anglo-French  friend  of  the  present 
writer,  who,  from  his  continental  standpoint,  being  free  from  the  qualms 
and  inequitable  limitations  that  influence  our  public  men  on  Indian 
financial  Questions,  is  free  to  express  an  entirely  disinterested  opinion. 
He  remarked  to  this  effect — in  view  of  the  very  great  political  advan- 
tage or  prestige,  and,  above  all,  the  immense  pecuniary  profit  that  pos- 
session of  India  has  yielded  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  least  that 
should  be  done  in  the  present  difficulty  would  be  for  the  British  treas- 
ury to  provide  (by  raising  its  own  loan  if  need  be)  thirty  millions  sterl- 
ing wherewith  to  start  India  afresh  with  a  gold  currency.  As  to  this, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  express  an  opinion,  except  to  remark  that  this  coun- 
sel of  perfection  on  the  financial  side  of  the  question  strikes  down  to 
the  very  bed-rock  of  the  subject.  Unfortunately  our  statesmen,  of 
whatever  party,  are  under  such  tough  traditional  bonds — which  might 
be  described  in  the  dictum,  ^^ India  must  pay  all,  England  nothing," — 
that  they  can  scarcely  comprehend  such  a  proposition;  though  some 
day  the  conception  incidentally  embodied  therein  may  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  pertaining  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Sybilline  books  present^ 
to  us  on  behalf  of  India. 

IL 

5.  There  is  one  mistake  of  fact  that  runs  through  all  the  disquisitions 
on  the  fall  of  the  gold  price  of  silver,  which  it  is  necessary  to  point  out, 
as  it  indicates  an  inadequate  perception  of  the  India  factor  in  the  group 
of  causes.  It  has  been  almost  constantly  assumed  that  the  fall  in  silver 
has  been  due  to  the  demonetization  of  that  metal  by  Germany  in  1871- 
'73,  and  the  assumed  consequent  diminution  of  its  use  in  France  and 
the  Latin  group.  That  was  the  fact  "  seen  ^  by  European  writers  on 
currency;  what  they  did  and  do  "not  see ^  is  the  far  larger  cause, 
scarcely  concealed  in  the  immense  increase  which  set  in  at  the  same 
period  in  the  constant  and  ever-rising  volume  of  the  India  secretary's 
weekly  sales  of  council  bills.  That  tfis  huge  factor  should  have  been 
so  persistently  overlooked  is  not  creditable  to  the  writers  on  this  subject, 
for  the  report  of  Mr.  Goschen's  silver  committee  in  1876  left  them  with- 
out excuse.  It  was  demonstrated  in  that  report  (as  it  had  been  previ- 
ously in  a  valuable  treaties  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Hollingbery,  assistant  finan- 
cial secretary,  government  of  India)  that  the  influence  of  council  bills 
in  keeping  down  the  market  price  of  silver  (and  in  adding  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  India's  own  loss  by  exchange)  is  far  more  weighty  and  per- 
sistent than  the  effect  of  the  increased  production  and  partial  disuse  of 
silver. 

In  Mr.  Goschen's  report  it  is  pointed  out  that  "  the  supply  of  a  differ- 
ent form  of  remittance,  namely.  Government  bills,  has  superseded  to  a 
great  extent  the  necessity  of  remitting  bullion;  •  •  ♦  the  effect 
of  this  substitution  has  to  be  measured  in  very  large  figures.  •  •  • 
To  the  merchant  and  banker  remittances  in  these  Government  bills  are 
equally,  if  not  more,  convenient  than  a  remittance  of  silver;  •  •  • 
it  win  be  seen  that,  though  the  total  amount  of  treasure  and  bills 
together  remitted  to  India  during  the  last  four  years  (1872-'76)  has  but 
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slightly  declined,  the  proportion  between  the  two  has  been  entirely 
reversedJ^  Then,  after  citing  15,000,000i.  as  the  then  average  sum  of 
the  home  charges  due  from  the  Indian  Government,  the  reporter 
remarks,  ^<  This  is  the  sum  which  has  to  be  paid  annually  by  India  (on 
.state  account)  to  England,  and  this  sum  pro  ianto  displaces  tbe 
despatch  of  bullion."  I^ow,  as  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  secretary 
of  states  bills  in  the  twelve  years  ending  1892-'93  has  been  over 
170  millions  sterling,  it  will  be  seen  what  a  comparative  bagatelle  was 
the  German  demoneti^ation,  the  force  of  which  has  long  since  been 
expended;  and  that  we  have  in  this  enormous  politico-financial  super- 
ifession  of  imports  of  silver  into  India  the  one  huge  overpowering  cause 
of  the  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  that  metal.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to 
point  out  that  these  council  bills  convey  nothing  to  India,  but  are  only 
orders  to  pay  out  silver  already  in  the  Government  treasury  there. 
The  amount  of  these  withdrawals  represents  the  main  portion  of  that 
immense  gap  between  the  total  exports  and  imports  of  India  which 
has  few  parallels  in  commercial  history,  and  goes  so  far  to  explain  the 
adverse  industrial  and  economic  condition  of  that  Empire— « topic  which 
is  not  to  be  discussed  here. 

6.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  the  circumstance,  scarcely  suffi- 
ciently dwelt  upon  in  the  silver  report  of  1876,  which  was  the  proximate 
occasion  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  volume  of  council  bills  at  that 
period.  This  was  the  cessation,  gradually  from  about  1868  to  1874 — 
thus  synchronising  with  the  German  demonetisation — of  the  sterling 
8uros  paid  by  the  great  guaranteed  railway  companies  into  the  treasury 
of  the  India  Office  here.  These  pajrments  were  pro  tanto  a  set-off  to  the 
home  charges,  and  kept  down  the  amount  of  the  ox)uncil  bills.  In  the 
four  years  ending  March,  1871,  those  payments  amounted  to  13.7  mil- 
lions; and  the  amounts  paid  had  been  considerably  more  on  a  previous 
period.  After  1873  this  set-off  almost  ceased;  though  it  has  since  been 
partially  renewed  by  payments  on  behalf  of  recent  railway  extension 
on  different  terms.  The  effect  of  those  former  sets-off',  and  then  their 
cessation,  serves  to  sharply  indicate  the  period  of  the  leap  taken  at  the 
period  in  the  amount  of  the  council  bills.  In  Mr.  Goschen's  report  it  is 
mentioned  that,  whereas  in  the  four  years  ending  1872  the  annual 
average  of  council  bills  had  been  only  7,400,000?.,  while  the  import  of 
treasure  into  India  had  been  ten  millions  per  annum,  in  the  four 
years  ending  1876  council  bills  had  bounded  up  to  an  average  of 
12,600,000?.,  and  the  imports  of  treasure,  chiefly  silver,  had  declined  to 
4,100,000?.  yearly,  or  less  than  half.  In  face  of  this  financial  revulsion 
and  supersession  of  silver,  it  is  matter  for  surprise  that  the  fall  in  the 
market  of  the  metal  was  not  more  rapid  than  was  the  case. 

7.  The  question  whether  a  low  or  high  exchange  value  of  the  rupee 
affects  the  profit  on  mercantile  transactions,  may  be  treated  very  con- 
cisely, thus :  Merchants,  being  voluntary  agents,  and  under  no  compul- 
sion to  export  or  to  import  unless  they  see  their  way  to  a  margin  of 
profit,  make  their  calculations  (or  ought  to  do  so)  on  each  transaction; 
in  doing  so,  they  take  into  account  all  the  items  that  make  up  the  cost 
of  their  shipment  or  indent;  one  of  those  items,  especially  in  Anglo- 
Indian  commerce,  is  that  of  exchange;  that  being  duly  taken  into 
account,  whatever  it  be,  Is.  3d.  or  2«.,  it  makes  no  difference  on  their 
margin  of  expected  profit  any  more  than  it  does  cartage,  freight,  or 
any  other  of  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  the  venture. 

8.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  speak  of  the  fluctuations  in  exchange 
that  may  occur  during  the  process  of  a  transaction ;  these  relate  to  the 
usoal  chances  of  commerce,  such  as  the  rise  or  fall  in  tbe  mQi\:k^  ^^r^^^ 
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of  commodities;  and,  as  busiuess  between  India  and  the  outside  world 
is  now  usually  conducted  under  telegraphic  advices,  those  chances  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  especially  so  as  to  the  exchange  rate  which 
is  embodied  in  the  bargain  each  time,  it  is  only  one  of  the  coauters,  and 
the  rupee  rate  i8  thus  Ixed  daring  each  transaction. 

9.  This  was  very  clearly  workeil  out,  with  figures  and  examples, 
in  certain  letters  by  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  which  appeared  in  the 
"Times"  and  "Daily  News"  in  1886;  afterwards  republished  (Foulger 
&  (3o.,  13  Paternoster  Row). 

10.  In  the  same  seriei^  was  one  letter  showing  the  entirely  essential 
difference  in  the  effect  of  the  Government  of  India's  remittances;  these 
being  obligatory  and  continuous,  and  mainly  founded  on  conditions 
when  the  rupee  was  near  the  par  of  10  ss  1^,  the  lower  exchange  value 
of  the  rupee  represents  a  greater  strain  on  the  Indian  finances  which 
presses  on  the  whole  Indian  community. 

11.  Here  one  general  remark  may  be  permitted  on  public  worhsfinance. 
It  has  often  been  too  hastily  assumed,  sometimes  in  official  minutes  and 
despatches,  that  for  India  to  borrow  in  England  is  necessarily  to  incnr 
loss  and  additional  burden.  There  are  two  (*jiiSes  in  which  this  assump- 
tion does  not  apply:  (a)  When  funds  are  raised  from  the  cheap  capitiil 
of  Europe — which  they  can  be  for  3  per  cent  or  little  over — ^and  applied 
to  the  construction  or  up-keep  of  really  productive  public  works,  more 
especially  water  storage,  which  increases  production  and  saves  the 
enormous  cost  of  famine  relief;  thus  the  return  to  the  whole  country 
and  the  (landlord)  Government  will  much  exceed  all  charges  for  inter- 
est and  remittance.  As  to  the  latter  item  there  is  an  immediate  gmn— 
as  already  illustrated  by  the  example  of  the  railway  capital — ^in  entirely 
obviating  the  "loss  by  exchange"  by  the  sum  of  sterling  amounts  paid 
into  the  India  office  treasury.  This  gain  can  be  shown,  by  due  calcu- 
lation including  interest  on  that  saving,  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of  re- 
mitting interest  during  the  currency  ot  the  loan;  while,  if  these  fiinds 
are  wisely  laid  out  the  ]  profit  on  the  whole  transaction  would  suffice, 
even  for  the  cost  of  repaying  the  loan  in  England.  Meantime  the  relief 
to  industry  and  commerce  in  India  would  be  felt  in  every  direction. 
Even  the  outlay  on  railways  up  to  date,  though  much  of  that  has  been 
extravagant  and  ill-judged^  goes  far,  by  the  net  traffic  receipts,  to  keep 
the  Indian  revenues  going.  It  is  true  that  as  a  matter  of  strict  account 
the  Indian  railway  system  entails  a  certain  loss  in  cost  of  remi^ 
tance;  but  such  loss  would  not  appear  were  it  not  for  the  vast  increase 
in  military  and  other  unproductive  expenditure  which  has  had  most  to 
do  with  the  rapid  growth  in  "loss  by  exchange."  The  other  case  is  (h) 
that  which  arises  when,  by  reason  of  famine  ot  war  expenditure,  debt 
must  be  incurred.  Then  it  is  more  advantageous  for  India  that  funds 
should  be  drawn  from  the  cheap  and  idle  capital  of  Europe  than  that  it 
should  be  raised  from  the  scant  reserves  in  India  at  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  and  adverse  terms  as  to  principal.  If  such  loan  were  raised 
just  now  the  transaction  would  aftbrd  large  relief  in  the  present  "loss 
by  exchange,"  and  this  not  only  to  the  amount  of  the  loan,  but  by 
raising  the  rate  that  the  India  office  would  obtain  for  the  rest  of  its 
bills. 

12.  Much  instruction  as  to  the  financial  dynamics  of  India  may  be 
derived  from  considering  the  apparent  anomalies  presented  by  the  large 
figures  of  the  period  of  the  mutiny  and  the  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding. Amidst  and  after  such  a  convulsion,  and  whilst  such  imper- 
fect communications  as  then  existed  were  so  greatly  dislocated,  and 
internal  trade  disorganised^  it  might,  a  prioriy  be  expected  that  the 
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flniaiicial  and  economic  condition  of  the  wbole  peninsula  woald  be  in  a 
diBinal  plight.  Yet  the  contrary  was  the  case.  The  figures  of  sea- 
borne trade  rose  rapidly  from  an  aggregate  of  48.89  millions  in  1856  to 
123.82  ill  18C6.  It  is  true  that  in  the  later  years  of  this  ijeriod  the 
figures  were  enhanced  by  the  high  price  of  cotton,  and  that  was  on 
both  sides  of  the  foreign  trade  account;  but  the  usual  drawback  for 
India  was  absent;  there  was  not  only  no  excess  of  unrequited  exx)orts, 
but  the  imports  actually  exceeded  the  exports — in  the  year  1800  show- 
ing 11.70  millions  as  excess  value  of  imports.  Treasure  flowed  in 
abundantly,  even  reaehing  the  normally  impecunious  cultivator,  prices 
rose,  trade  was  brisk,  and  active  stimulation  was  given  to  enterprise  in 
every  direction.  Of  course,  exchange  was  affected,  so  that  the  rupee 
rose  to  two  shillings  and  more.  Now,  what  is  the  financial  explanation 
of  this  monetary  and  industrial  avatar  f  It  is  that,  not  only  were  the 
council  bills  nearly  suspended,  but  sterling  loans  raised  in  England  were 
devoted  directly  to  Indian  purposes;  for,  though  the  cost  of  munition  of 
war  and  freight  was  defrayed  in  this  country,  millions  were  expended  in 
India  in  connexion  with  military  operations  and  disbursements  on  all 
sides  that  stimulated  trade  and  industry  amazingly.  The  debt  in  Eng- 
land, which  in  1856  stood  at  50.85  millions,  rose  to  96.53  millions  in  1863. 
At  the  same  period,  the  railway  payments  into  the  India  office  treasury, 
which  up  to  1856  were  only  9^99  milUons,had,  by  1863,  reached  58.40,  mak- 
ing under  these  two  heads  over  ninety  millions  of  European  capital  trans- 
ferred to  and  spent  in  India.  The  railway  payments  rapidly  went  on, 
as  already  explained  in  paragraph  6,  up  to  1873,  with  the  efiect  of 
financial  relief  from  the  pressure  of  the  home  charges;  atter  which, 
these  latter  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  now,  when  we  have  on 
us  the  deluge  of  India's  international  deficit,  and  consequent  financial 
destitution  and  monetary  embarrassment. 

lU. 

13.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  must  be  difficult,  not  to  say  impossi- 
ble, to  deal  with  the  currency  system  of  India  as  can  be  done  in  the 
case  of  a  self-contained  and  self-governing  country.  To  check  or  ap- 
preciably curtail  the  automatic  coining  of  silver,  and  to  enact  a  gold 
standard,  with  or  without  a  gold  currency — even  if  certain  ingenious 
proposals  to  that  end  could  be  carried  through  without  very  serious 
internal  comm^cial  confusion — might  possibly  disguise  the  figure  of 
loss  by  exchange,  but  could  not  by  one  iota  a^ect  the  one  dominating 
fact  in  Indian  finance,  that  a  transfer  of  revenues  or  produce  has  to  be 
made  to  this  country  without  any  monetary  or  commercial  return.  Un- 
fortunately, our  public  men,  and  even  our  responsible  statesmen,  refuse 
to  recognize  this  skeleton  in  the  Anglo- Indian  closet.  But  it  is  there, 
and  its  bony  hands  are  making  themselves  felt.  Public  writers  have 
drawn  attention  to  this  portentous  subject,  such  as  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Kaoroji  (whose  unanswerable  rejoinder  to  Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Duff  in  the 
<^  Contemporary  Beview,''  comprises  the  statistical  evidence  of  the 
whole  matter),  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson,  who  long  since  wrote  in  the 
^<  Fortnightly  Review ; "  journalists  also,  such  as  the  late  Bobert  Knight 
and  myself,  have  given  line  upon  line  of  exxK>sitions  of  this  one  domi- 
nating factor  in  India's  economic  and  monetary  condition;  but,  as  yet, 
without  practical  resalt.  Probably  the  present  currency  and  financial 
exigency  may  induce  a  few  competent  and  influential  men  to  look  below 
the  surface  and  go  to  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  As  it  is,  men  of  that 
claaSy  knowing  how  ^ow  the  British  public  are  to  ri^e  to  the  &\^^T^vAaK- 
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tion  of  the  claims  of  political  equity  where  finance  is  concerned,  in 
stinctively  slirink  from  formulating  those  demands  for  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  dominant  country  in  which  alone  an  effectual  solution  can 
be  found. 

14.  Amongst  many  other  writings  on  this  subject  of  tlie  financial  re- 
lations between  England  and  India,  and  the  effects  thereof  on  the  lat- 
ter country,  one  may  be  suitably  mentioned  here,  namely,  an  article  on 
"India's  Unadjusted  Trade  Balance"  in  the  December,  1887,  number  of 
the  "  Political  Science  Quarterly"  (New  York:  London,  Henry  Frowde, 
Amen  Comer).  In  this  the  facts  of  the  foreign  trade  of  India  are  set 
out  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  B.  Oiffen  in  his  essay  on  the  proper 
use  of  import  and  export  statistics.  This  had,  indeed,  often  been  done 
before  by  the  three  writers  already  named;  but  the  special  reason  for 
referring  to  this  article  is,  that  in  it  are  set  out  two  extracts  from  writers 
whose  authoritative  dicta  distinctly  define  the  depressing  and  impover- 
ishing efiect  of  obligatory  payments  made  by  a  subject  to  a  dominant 
country,  for  which  there  is  no  commercial  return.  One  of  these  is  by 
Miyor  Wiugate,  R.  B.,  who,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bombay  rev- 
enue survey,  was  closely  and  directly  acquainted  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  cultivators  and  the  people  generally,  by  the  withdrawal 
from  the  country  of  funds  or  produce  instead  thereof,  which  is  spent  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe  without  return  or  monetary  compensation. 
He  went  further,  and  pleaded  earnestly  on  behalf  of  financial  equity 
being  applied  to  the  case  in  a  manner  presently  to  be  mentioned.  The 
other  extract  in  the  article  here  referred  to  is  a  quotation  from  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  J.  Stuart  MUl's  chapter  on  '^  The  Distribution  of 
the  Precious  Metals."  In  this  passage  that  clear-sighted  economist, 
characterizing  this  class  of  obligatory  payments  as  <^  tribute,"  proceeds 
to  demonstrate  that  the  effect  of  these  withdrawals  is  to  inevitably  de- 
press prices  and  profits  in  the  subject  country,  and  ^^  eontra  raise  them 
in  the  dominant  country.  Mill  does  not  then  mention  India;  but  his 
abstract  reasoning  is  all  the  more  telling,  as  we  trace  the  exact  fulfill- 
ment in  the  impoverishment  of  India,  aggravated  of  late  years  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  tribute  which  has  brought  about  the  ruinous  ^<  loss  by 
exchange,"  as  indicated  by  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee.  At 
the  time  these  men  wrote,  the  "  tribute  "  paid  by  Inda  was  trifling  com- 
pared with  its  figure  at  the  present  time,  which  appals  all  who  have  the 
insight  to  see  what  is  meant  thereby. 

15.  One  consideration  is  constantly  being  overlooked  when  it  is  said, 
as  generally  admitted,  that  prices  in  India  have  not  appreciably  risen 
since  the  heavy  fall  in  silver,  and  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee, 
has  occurred.  '  This  is  contrary  to  the  axioms  of  monetary  science,  it 
being  assumed  that,  as  the  circulating  medium  is  cheaper,  it  must  have 
flowed  into  the  country  so  as  to  raise  prices  rapidly  and  largely.  The 
late  Bonamy  Price,  in  a  discussion  with  the  present  writer,  insisted  on 
this  axiom  very  strongly,  and  could  not  understand  why  prices  had  not 
gone  up,  or  why  capitalists  did  not  rush  silver  into  India,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  presumed  large  profit  in  coining  it  there  (he  forgot  that 
they  have  to  get  the  proceeds  back  again).  The  explanation  is,  that 
silver  has  fwt  gone  into  India  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  its  gold  price, 
because  its  fiow  has  been  superseded  to  so  large  an  extent  by  an  in- 
creased supply  of  council  bills;  as  see  paragraph  6,  and  Mr.  Goschen's 
report  of  1876. 

The  broad  fact,  that  the  cause  of  prices  not  having  risen  in  India  in 
accordance  with  the  cheapness  of  its  currency  standard  metal  is  that 
the  natural  flow  of  silver  has  been  checked  by  the  extraneous  financial 
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demand  represented  by  the  increase  in  council  bills,  is  strikingly 
shown  by  comparison,  in  these  two  respects,  between  the  eleven  years 
ending  1872  and  the  similar  period  ending  1883,  as  thas  set  out: 

Conncil  bills  drawn  from  1862  to  1872  (both  inclneive) Rs.  71, 61, 56, 776 

Conncil  bills  drawn  from  1873  to  1883  (both  incluBive) 175, 40, 45, 677 

Annual  averaf^e  of  former  period 6,51,05, 160 

Annual  average  of  latter  period ,...  15,94, 58,098 

Net  imports  of  treasure  during  corresponding  periods,  1862-72 £159, 660, 000 

Net  imports  of  treasure  during  corresponding  periods,  1873-'83 82, 190, 000 

Annual  average  of  former  period 14,510,000 

Annual  average  of  latter  period «..  7,460,000 

As  it  is  only  silver  that  affects  currency  and  prices  in  India,  the  gold 
included  in  the  total  of  net  imports  of  treasure  does  not  count  in  this 
particular  comparison,  which  is  therefore  all  the  more  striking. 

TV. 

16.  The  question  remains,  what  can  be  done  towards  alleviating  this 
intolerable  pressure  on  India's  resources,  and  by  so  doing  raising  the 
exchange  value  of  the  rupee,  which  would  be  the  surface  indication  of 
some  recovery  in  her  industrial  and  commercial  condition?  There  is, 
first,  the  direct  financial  method  in  some  large  and  determined  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  extravagant  military  expenditure,  due  to  a  wantonly 
aggressive  policy  followed  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  which  has 
largely  increased  the  "loss  by  exchange;''  but,  as  that  rests  with  polit- 
ical authorities,  it  can  not  be  discussed  here. 

17.  Next,  there  is  one  method  of  detail,  in  the  firmer  and  more  busi- 
ness-like management  of  the  secretary  of  state's  current  financial 
transactions.  He  is  the  largest  dealer  in  silver,  and  as  such  could  to  a 
certain  extent  control  the  market.  Instead  of  that,  the  practice  of  the 
India  Office  has  long  been  to  weakly  follow  the  market,  instead  of  lead- 
ing it,  and  to  offer  its  bills,  without  stint  or  discrimination,  to  the  low- 
est bidder  or  speculator.  This  suits  the  city,  while  there  seems  no  one 
at  the  India  OfQce  to  stand  up  against  that  influence,  on  behalf  of  the 
Indian  revenue  and  taxpayer.  The  city  broker  says,  in  effect,  "  the 
secretary  of  state  must  sell  his  bills,  so  we  will  give  as  low  a  rate  as 
we  can  get  them  for."  The  answer  to  this  is  that,  though  the  whole  of 
the  yeaPs  drawings  have  to  be  made  according  to  the  budget,  the  India 
Office  is  not  compelled  to  sell  any  particular  amount  in  any  week  or 
month,  whereas  the  merchant  or  banker  must  make  his  purchases  for 
remittance  at  the  dates  that  are  due.  Thus,  so  long  as  the  secretary 
of  state  keeps  a  considerable  cash  balance — often  larger  than  there  is 
any  need — he  can  hold  back  portions  of  his  drafts  and  decline  to  sell 
under  a  minimum,  which  should  always  be  above  the  parity  of  silver. 
On  some  occasions  when  this  attitude  has  been  taken  by  the  India 
Of&ce,  the  price  of  the  rupee  has  stiffened  and  a  higher  rate  has  been 
obtained.  Although  there  is  necessarily  a  limit  to  this  course,  it  could 
be  adopted  to  such  an  extent  as  would  make  a  considerably  better 
result  on  the  enormous  sums  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has  to  sell 
for  remittance. 

18.  After  all,  the  one  efiectual  and  permanent  remedy  is  that  the 
British  treasury  should  sustain,  as  proposed  by  Wingate  40  years  ago^ 
some  appreciable  portion  of  the  home  charges,  which  represent  the 
cost  of  that  control  over  India  and  it6  resources  that  has  yielded  to 
the  United  Kingdom  millions  on  millions  of  national  wealth,  to  say 
nothing  of  political  prestige.  With  one  notable  exception,  England 
has  not  contributed  a  single  pound  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  her  swa^ 
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over  the  weak  aiul  dependent  coantry,  thongh  she  has  spent  milliona 
on  her  Golouial  Empire.  Every  consideration  of  political  equity,  and 
even  enlightened  self  interest,  prompts  to  this  course,  and  there  is  yet 
time  to  act  for  virtue's  s^ake  before  compelled  by  necessity.  The  an- 
nouncement of  a  contribution  of  from  two  to  four  millions  annually 
from  the  British  treafiury  to  this  truly  imperial  object  would  at  once 
relieve  the  present  tension,  the  crushing  cost  to  India  of  its  obligatory 
remittances  would  be  largely  reduced,  and  there  would  be  hope  for  the 
prosperity  of  that  country^  so  that  the  currency  difficulty,  if  such  there 
really  be,  could  be  dealt  with  deliberately  and  without  incurring  such 
unmanageable  risks  as  are  comprised  in  many  of  the  rash  and  some 
desperate  proposals  of  the  present  hour* 

W.  M.  W. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Woodkouse  to  the  Bight  HonownMe  ike  Lard  Bigk 

Chancellor  of  England^  the  Lord  HereeheU. 

16  Litchfield  Boad,  Gricklswoob, 

London,  If.  W.,  23rd  November,  1892. 

My  Lorb:  Your  lordship  is  so  well  known  as  an  expert  in  Indian 
currency  matters  that  I  venture  most  respectftilly  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  (the  result  of  much  discussion  with  others  interested 
in  the  matter)  for  the  favour  of  your  lordship's  consideration  in  connex- 
ion with  the  conference  now  sitting. 

1.  I  am  a  creditor  of  the  New  Oriental  Bank  Goiporation,  Limited, 
which  bank's  private  bill  in  Parliament  for  the  issue  of  silver  capital 
was  not  long  ago  passed  by  your  lordship's  house. 

2.  Owing  to  the  general  discredit  caused  by  the  so-called  Baring  cri- 
sis, the  bank  was  not  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  powers 
obtained  by  the  act  to  raise  silver  capital,  and  in  June  last  the  bank 
suspended  payments  and  put  itself  into  voluntary  liquidation. 

3.  At  the  first  creditors'  meeting  the  liquidator  held  out  hopes  of 
resuming  business  at  an  early  date,  and  I,  for  one,  was  glad  to  think 
that  there  was  only  to  be  so  much  "  winding-up "  as  would  set  the 
clock  going  again. 

4.  Keconstruction,  however,  seems  to  be  out  of  the  question,  now 
that  the  scarcity  of  real  current  money  has,  through  the  general  want 
of  credit,  made  itself  more  felt. 

(Tliia,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  it  be  true  that  the  country 
is  losing  its  small  stock  of  gold  at  the  rate  of  7,()00,000L  a  year.  Mr. 
Childers  told  us  in  1884  that  there  was  120,000,000^.  of  gold  coin  in  tlie 
country  and  last  year  Mr.  Goschen  told  us  we  had  70,000,0001.  gold 
coin  left.  At  this  rate  all  our  gold  will  be  gone  from  us  in  10  years 
more,  unless  we  set  our  neighbours  the  example  of  using  some  silver.) 

5.  The  main  causes  for  the  bank's  suspension  are  said  to  be: 

(a)  The  speculative  character  of  all  trade  with  India  and  China, 
now  that  the  fluctuations  in  silver  render  it  impossible  for  merchants 
to  forecast,  even  for  24  hours,  the  value  in  sterling  of  the  rupee  or 
dollar,  and  vice  versd, 

(b)  The  depreciation  of  the  silver  rupee  and  dollar,  in  which  the 
bank's  capital  and  sterling  deposits  had,  from  the  nature  of  its  busi- 
ness, to  be  employed. 

(c)  The  heavy  withdrawals  of  deposits  during  the  last  twelve  months 
£rom  eastern  firms  working  with  borrowed  sterling  money,  as  well  as 
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from  all  the  eastern  banks,  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  of  depositors 
in  Scotlaud  and  England  at  the  continual  fall  in  the  sterling  valne  of 
41ie  rupee  and  at  the  failures  caused  thereby  in  the  eastern  trade. 

6.  Now,  I  venture  most  respectfully  to  submit  for  your  lordship's 
judgment  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  permit  of  the  bank's 
4jreditors  in  this  country,  like  those  abroad,  being  paid  their  dividends 
from  the  liquidation  in  rupees  instead  of  sterling,  ^^  dividends  in  specie" 
rupees  being  the  specific  assets  of  the  bank. 

7.  Secondly,  I  would  ask  whether  it  would,  as  tbe  law  now  stands, 
not  be  possible  to  allow  the  Queen's  rupee  to  circulate  in  this  country 
as  a  two-shilling  piece,  even  to  a  limited  extent  like  the  florin.  The 
rupee  contains  more  pure  silver  than  the  florin,  and  no  public  objection 
need  be  feared  to  its  proclamation,  I  should  imagine. 

8.  Thirdly,  I  would  ask  whether,  as  the  law  now  stands,  there  is  any- 
thing to  prevent  the  Indian  Government  paying  its  servants  and  pen- 
sioners resident  in  this  country  in  rupee  notes,  if  the  public  here  choose 
to  accept  them.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  Indian  Government's 
notes  ought  certainly  to  acquire  and  enjoy  as  good  credit  as  the  notes 
of  many  a  small  English  country  bank. 

9.  My  reason  for  putting  forward  these  queries  and  my  apology  for 
doing  so  at  the  present  time  are  as  follows. 

10.  The  liquidator  of  the  New  Oriental  Bank  has  publicly  stated 
that  the  assets  of  the  bank,  which  are  chiefly  in  rupees  now  worth,  say, 
15d.  each,  can  not  be  relied  on  to  pay,  in  all,  dividends  of  more  than  15«. 
in  the  pound,  though  they  may  realise  16«.  to  17«.  in  the  pound. 

11.  It  would  seem  therefore  fair  to  suppose  that,  if  the  Government 
would  tacitly  permit  the  introduction  of  the  rupee  here  in  place  of  the 
florin  (as  they  did  for  a  long  time  with  the  French  penny)  or  officially 
sanction  it  (as  they  did  with  the  Spanish  dollar  about  70  years  ago), 
not  only  might  the  assets  of  the  bank  pay  24«.  in  the  pound,  but  many 
public  troubles  might  be  averted  this  winter,  such  as  the  continuance 
of  the  Lancashire  strike  and  the  impending  want  of  employment  for 
the  working  classes  through  lack  of  trading  and  fai-ming  capital  and 
enterprise. 

12.  Any  loss  occasioned  to  our  mint  by  the  use  of  the  rupee  here 
might  well  and  willingly  be  made  good  by  the  Indian  Government  in 
consideration  of  the  advantage  it  would  obtain  by  paying  its  home  dis- 
bursements in  rnpees  at  two  shillings  each.  The  simplest  form  of  com- 
pensation, and  the  best  for  India,  would  be  to  make  the  Indian  mints 
branches  of  our  royal  mint. 

13.  The  India  Ofiice  might  have  a  banking  department  in  London 
for  the  issue  and  encashment  of  its  notes  of  5, 10,  50,  and  100  rupees 
(if,  as  is  probable,  the  Bank  of  England  saw  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
issuing  its  own  notes  against  deposits  of  silver  and  having  perhaps  to 
meet  the  notes  in  gold,  a  difficulty  that  could  not  arise  if  the  Indian 
Government  issued  its  notes  here  through  the  India  office).  The 
Oriental  Bank's  premises  in  Threadneedle  street  could  no  doubt  be 
rented  with  the  vaults  and  would  form  a  suitable  place  for  the  storage 
of  the  rupees  and  for  the  issue  of  Indian  Government  notes  against 
them,  as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  retired  Indian  officials 
in  Indian  Government  notes. 

14.  If  the  public  were  willing  to  make  use  of  Indian  Government 
notes  there  would  not  probably  be  much  difficulty  in  proclaiming  them 
legal  tender. 

I  have,  etc, 

J.  Stanley  Woodhousk. 
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Petition  of  the  Indian  Association  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  iDdian  Association,  consisting  of  the 
main  and  the  branch  and  affiliated  associations  established  all  over 
India,  respectfully  showeth: 

1.  That  your  petitioners  have  learned  with  deep  concern  that  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association,  lately  established  at  Simla 
and  Calcutta,  and  the  British  officers  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of 
India,  serving  in  or  connected  with  India,  have  lately  applied  to  your 
honourable  House  for  establishing  a  gold  standard  in  India  with  the 
consequent  stoppage  of  free  coinage  of  silver  in  India. 

2.  That  your  petitioners  submit  and  trust  that  while  they  do  not  over- 
look the  difficulties  caused  by  the  falling  value  of  the  rupee  in  relation 
to  gold  to  Her  Majesty's  servants  serving  in  or  connected  with  India, 
specially  those  in  receipt  of  moderate  salaries,  no  measure  may  be 
adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
grievances  which  will  throw  additional  burden  on  the  people  of  India, 
including  the  domiciled  Europeans,  and  create  unnecessary  difficulties 
for  the  various  agricultural,  planting,  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
India,  and  they  pray  that  Her  Majesty's  Grovernment  will  not  introduce 
any  change  in  the  present  currency  system  of  India  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

3.  That  your  petitioners  have  learned  that  the  Indian  Currency  As- 
sociation is  urging  the  Government  of  India,  and  it  appears  from  ite 
reply  to  the  Darjeeling  Planters'  Association,  and  dated  the  12th  of 
October,  1892,  and  from  the  reply  given  by  the  Viceroy  to  the  addresses 
from  the  combined  Planting  Associations  of  Mysore,  and  from  the 
planters  of  Coorg,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1892,  and  from  other  public 
utterances  of  the  Government  of  India,  that  the  Government  of  India  is 
anxious  to  establish  a  gold  standard  in  India  by  closing  the  Indian 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  thereby  to  raise  and  fix,  if  pos- 
sible, the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  in  relation  to  the  sovereign. 
Your  petitioners  submit  that  at  present  India  and  the  United  States  of 
America  are  the  only  largest  consumers  of  silver,  and  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  stops  free  coinage  of  silver,  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  the  United  States,  which  have  failed  to  raise  the  price  of  silver, 
in  spite  of  purchasing  54,000,000  ounces  of  silver  every  year,  wiU  stop 
any  farther  purchase  of  silver,  and  that  in  consequence  silver  will  M 
still  further  in  relation  to  gold,  and  that  silver,  which  has  yet  depre- 
ciated but  very  little,  if  at  all,  will  depreciate  in  relation  to  commodities, 
and  that  a  great  difference  in  value  between  the  rupee  and  uncoinea 
silver  of  the  same  quantity  will  follow. 

4.  That  your  petitioners  are  aware  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  stop 
coinage  of  silver  on  account  of  private  persons,  but  that  the  Grovern 
ment  will  continue  to  coin  silver  as  much  as  it  likes,  and  thus  the  de 
mand  for  silver  for  coinage  will  remain  the  same  as  before;  but  your 
petitioners  submit  that  if  any  attempt  be  made  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
rupee,  at  present  based  on  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  stop  or  limit  the  total  coinage  of  silver,  as  the  value  will  de- 
pend on  the  total  quantity  in  circulation,  and  that  it  will  not  make  any 
difference  in  the  result  as  soon  as  rupees  coined,  whether  on  accomit 
of  the  Government  or  private  persons,  are  available  for  purposes  of 
circulation,  for  the  monopoly  of  coinage  will  not  give  to  the  rupee  any 
value  the  Government  pleases  unless  the  rupee  is  made  absolutely 
scarce.  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  further  submit,  that  owing  to  the 
stoppage  or  liniitation  of  coinage,  all  the  savings  of  the  people  held  at 
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present  in  uncoined  silver  in  the  shape  of  ornaments  or  otherwise  that 
are  used  by  them  in  times  of  hardship  will  become  of  less  value,  and 
thus  a  grave  iniustice  will  be  done  to  the  people;  while  the  rupee,  sup- 
plemented here  and  there  by  illicit  coins,  will  form  the  inconvertible 
token  coinage  of  the  country,  changing  in  value  from  time  to  time  and 
place  to  place,  and  thereby  burdening  the  entire  people  with  uncer- 
tainties  of  exchange  in  all  their  daily  internal  transactions  such  as  are 
now  experienced  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  cdUntry  with  gold 
standard  countries. 

5.  Your  petitioners  submit  that,  out  of  the  total  Indian  produce  now 
annually  exported  from  India,  about  seven-tenths  thereof  represent  the 
real  commerce  of  the  country  and  are  exported  in  exchange  for  the 
total  imports,  and  that  the  remaining  three-tenths  (which  is  the  pres- 
ent surplus  of  Indian  exports  over  her  imports)  represent  the  remit- 
tances made  by  the  GK)vernment  of  India  and  Anglo-Indian  officials 
and  others  to  England,  meeting  the  annual  foreign  obligations  of 
India;  that  this  surplus  produce  of  India  will  be  continued  to  be  sent 
abroad  solely  in  consequence  of  remittances  made  from  India,  what- 
ever be  the  value  of  the  mpee  or  of  the  Indian  commodities  in  relation 
to  gold,  but  that  the  quantity  of  the  surplus  export  will  depend  on  the 
gold  value  the  Indian  commodities  may  fetch  abroad,  and  on  the 
amount  of  the  foreign  obligations  of  India.  As  regards  the  other 
seven-tenths  of  Indian  export,  your  petitioners  further  submit  that,  if 
the  rupee  be  raised  in  value  artificially  in  relation  to  gold,  the  prices 
of  IndJan  commodities  will  be  raised  abroad,  as  it  wiU  take  some  years 
to  adjust  the  wages  and  the  retail  prices  prevailing  in  this  country: 
and,  while  the  import  trade  may  be  correspondingly  benefited,,  it  will 
lead  to  serious  complications  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  until 
the  imports  again  balance  the  exports  made  on  account  of  trade  by  a 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  commodities  exported. 

Tour  petitioners  further  submit  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  tea  indus- 
try of  this  country,  which  has  just  gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  tea 
industry  of  China  after  a  prolonged  trial,  and  the  cotton  industry, 
which  has  just  developed  in  Bombay,  will  undergo  serious  competition 
at  a  dead  loss  in  China  and  Japan,  the  principal  marts  for  Indian  cotton 
goods,  which  have  also  recentlv  commenced  their  own  spinning  and 
weaving  industry,  and  where  the  depreciated  silver  will  continue  to 
form  the  standard  of  the  currency.  •  •  •  Tour  petitioners  submit 
that,  whUe  the  immediate  result  of  the  stoppage  of  free  coinage  will 
be  a  disturbance  in  the  foreign  commerce  and  internal  transactions 
of  the  country,  the  ultimate  result  will  be  a  general  fall  in  prices  in  this 
country.  Tour  petitioners  furthw  submit  that,  while  there  is  so  much 
agitation  on  account  of  the  fluctuating  exchange  as  aftecting  the  Indian 
trade,  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  India  have  gradually  risen  from 
Rx.  34,496.9%  and  Bx.  65^329,772  in  1872-'73  to  Bx.  73,546,496  and  Bx. 
109,883,124,  respectively,  in  1891-^2  (exclusive  of  silver),  which  shows 
that  fluctuating  exchange  has  not  materially  affected  l^e  foreign  trade 
of  India. 

6.  Tour  petitioners  submit  that,  while  the  income  of  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  India,  who  dex>end  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  produce 
of  land,  will  diminish,  their  expenses,  the  rents,  taxes,  and  wages,  will 
continue  nearly  the  same  as  before  for  some  years  to  come,  and  that  the 
debts  ineurrea  in  rupees,  in  which  a  great  minority  of  the  x)6a8antry 
and  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  are  at  present  immersed,  will  become 
more  burdensome  owing  to  the  artifldal  appreciation  of  the  rai)ee. 
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7.  Your  petitioDers  submit  that  during  the  last  five  fiBancial  yean 
India  imported  on  an  average  Bx.  10,522,125  net  worth  silver,  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  which  has  been  coined  into  rupees.  The  rupees 
thus  coined  or  the  currency  notes  issued  in  exchange  for  bullion  tendered 
by  the  paper  currency  department  of  India  go  to  the  local  banks,  and 
form  the  nucleus  of  capital  seeking  fresh  investment  in  this  country. 
This  is  the  cause  attributed  by  the  Government  of  India  in  its  reports 
issued  from  the  paper  currency  department  for  the  low  rate  of  interest 
lately  prevailing  in  India  for  some  time.  Eminent  political  economists 
have  also  held  that,  during  the  process  of  the  appreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  rates  of  interest  may  harden  up  owing  to  the  redaction  in 
the  currency  available.  It,  therefore,  follows  that,  as  the  imx>orts  of 
silver  will  diminish,  owing  to  the  stoppage  or  limitation  of  silver  coinage, 
the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  will  rise,  and  will  thus  throw  addi- 
tional difficulties  in  the  way  of  Indian  trade  and  commerce,  and  thus 
interfere  with  the  material  prosperity  of  the  masses. 

8.  Your  petitioners  beg  to  observe  that  the  chief  ostensible  ground 
shown  for  the  agitation  to  dose  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  that  the 
Indian  government  suffers  at  present  enormous  losses  in  its  remittances 
to  the  secretary  of  stato.  Your  petitioners  submit  that  the  expected 
saving  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  rupee  will  be  more  than  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  deficiency  in  the  total  receipts  of  the  government  as 
soon  as  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  stopped;  for,  the  government  of 
India  being  the  greatest  landlord  in  India,  and  the  largest  part  of 
the  receipte  of  the  government  arising  from  the  land  revenue  (Bx. 
24,000,000),  the  receipt  from  the  income  of  land,  as  in  the  case  of  pri- 
vate landlords,  is  sure  to  diminish;  the  price  of  opium  measured  in 
rupees  will  fall;  the  proceeds  of  several  taxes  and  imposts  (such  as 
income-tax,  the  stamps,  cesses,  ete.)  are  also  likely  to  fall,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  question  as  to  whether  the  government  will  be  placed  in  a 
bettor  or  worse  position  after  the  stoppage  of  coinage. 

9.  Your  petitioners  further  submit  that  this  very  measure  (dosing 
the  Indian  mints  against  private  silver)  was  once  recommended  to  the 
Indian  government  by  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  resolution  passed  on  the  15th  of  July,  1876.  The  gov- 
ernment ot  India,  in  its  reply  dated  the  9th  day  of  February,  1877 
(financial  department),  to  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  made, 
amongst  others,  the  following  observations: 

8.  The  value  of  no  snbstance  can  serve  as  a  standard  measure  of  value  unless  its 
use  as  the  material  of  Wal-tender  currency  is  freely  admitted.  If,  therefore,  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  on  Sxed  conditions  were  disallowed  in  India,  silver  would  no 
longer  be  the  standard  of  value  of  India,  but  another  standard  would  be  substituted, 
namely,  the  monopoly  value  of  the  existing  stock  of  rupees  tempered  by  any  addi- 
tions made  to  it  by  the  f^ovemment  or  illicitly.  If  no  such  additionB  were  made, 
the  value  of  the  rupee  will  gradually  but  surely  rise. 

9.  The  stamp  of  a  properly  regulated  mint,  such  as  the  Indian  mints,  adds  nothing 
excejpt  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  and  sei^iorage  to  the  value  of  the  metal  on  which 
it  is  impressed,  but  only  certifies  to  its  weight  and  purity. 

10.  A  sound  system  of  currency  must  be  automatic  or  self-regulating.  No  civil- 
ized government  can  undertake  to  determine  from  time  to  time  by  how  much  the 
legal-tender  currency  should  be  increased  or  decreased,  nor  would  it  be  justified  in 
leaving  the  community  without  a  fixed  metallic  standard  of  value,  even  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  European  nation  has  rejected  silver  as  a 
standard  of  value  without  substituting  gold. 

Your  petitioners  submit  that  no  explanation  has  yet  been  offered  by 
the  Indian  Currency  Association,  or  any  one  else,  with  reference  to  the 
difficulties  suggested  in  the  lai^  paragraph  of  the  remarks  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  In£a  which  have  just  been  quoted. 
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10.  Tour  petitioners  are  aware  that  the  examples  of  France  and  Java 
are  held  out  by  the  president  of  the  Indian  Currency  Association  as 
arguments  in  i^vour  of  the  stopping  of  free  coinage  of  silver.  Your  pe- 
titioners submit  that  in  France  both  gold  and  silver  were  in  circulation 
as  currency,  and  that,  owing  to  the  demand  for  silver  in  India,  the  cur- 
rency of  France,  by  tne  end  of  the  year  1866,  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  gold  coins,  and  that  subsequentiy,  owing  to  the  demonetisation  of 
silver  by  Germany  in  1872,  France  stopped  coinage  of  silver  from  1874  j 
and  now,  by  the  end  of  1891,  the  total  gold  and  silver  in  circulation  as 
currency  are  estimated  at  187,500,000L  and  145,833,000{.  respectively; 
the  silver  coins  circulating  in  France  have  become  only  token  coins^  but 
the  principal  transactions  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  are  con- 
ducted in  gold.  It  is  because  France  holds  such  a  large  quantity  of 
gold  in  currency,  and  the  credit  of  France  stands  on  a  high  footing, 
that  she  is  able  to  circulate  such  a  large  quantity  of  silver  coins.  On 
the  other  hand.  India  does  not  hold  any  reserve  in  gold  currency,  and 
is  comparatively  a  very  poor  country.  To  maintain  the  silver  currency 
of  India  on  a  gold  standard  will  require  a  very  large  quantity  of  gold, 
the  cost  of  which  the  Indian  Government  is  not  in  a  position  to  incur. 

As  regards  Java,  she  has  got  no  separate  mint,  and  the  same  currency 
system  prevails  both  in  HoUand  and  her  foreign  territories,  the  Dutch 
coins  being  imported  into  and  ezx>orted  from  her  foreign  territories  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Before  1873  the  single  silver  standard  with 
silver  currency  was  in  vogue  in  Holland  and  her  foreign  territories. 
On  silver  falling  in  value,  in  relation  to  gold,  she  stopped  her  silver 
coinage,  and  the  result  was  that  her  silver  coins  rose  in  value;  but  her 
transactions  with  foreign  countries  became  unsettled  and  dangerous 
owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  her  silver  coins,  her  balance  of  trade  was 
threatened,  the  commercial  community  took  fright,  and,  in  consequence, 
her  mint  was  opened  in  1876  to  gold,  and  a  gold  standard  established, 
and  since  then  her  currency  consisted  of  gold  coins  with  the  former 
silver  coins  used  as  token  coins.  The  relation  between  Holland  and  her 
foreign  territories  as  regards  the  currency  is  very  different  from  that 
prevailing  between  England  and  India,  and  therefore  a  similar  result 
can  not  be  expected  to  follow  in  the  case  of  India  on  the  stoppage  of 
her  free  coinage  of  silver.  Moreover  the  population  of  Holland  and 
Java  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  of  India.  The  internal 
condition  of  Java  and  her  foreign  trade,  as  described  by  Mr.  Van  den 
Berg,  the  president  of  the  bank  of  Java,  &c.,  is  in  a  very  bad  condi- 
tion. At  the  end  of  1891  Holland  was  supposed  to  hold  5,208,3002. 
and  13,541,7002.  in  gold  and  silver  respectively;  while  India  has  no  gold 
at  all,  her  total  silver  coins  in  circulation  are  estimated  at  187,500,0002. 
Your  petitioners  therefore  submit  that  the  examples  of  France  and  Java 
afford  no  sufBicient  guide  or  encouragement  to  the  Indian  Government 
to  undertake  to  establish  a  gold  standard. 

11.  Your  petitioners  submit  that  the  only  persons  who  will  gain  by 
the  proposed  modification  in  the  Indian  standard  of  currency  will  be 
the  Anglo-Indian  officials  serving  in  or  connected  with  India,  and  the 
creditors  of  India  who  hold  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment issued  in  rupees,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  foreigners. 
Your  petitioners  submit  that,  apart  from  a  consideration  of  the  present 
general  fall  in  prices  in  England  and  the  comparatively  greater  con- 
veniences and  cheapness  of  the  passage  from  England  to  India,  and 
vice  versvj  &c.,  now  enjoyed  by  the  Anglo-Indian  officials,  and  consider- 
ing the  i)overty  of  the  country  and  the  low  level  of  wages  prevailing  in 
India  (due  in  a  great  measure  to  her  foreign  indebtedness)  in  compari- 
son with  that  prevailing  in  England  and  the  coTit\ftfiiv\j  oi  ^\rt^^<6^'<5w^ 
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pay,  pension,  and  other  emoluments  drawn  by  the  Anglo-Indian  offi- 
cials at  present  are  sufficiently  high  not  to  require  any  farther  adjust- 
ment on  account  of  the  low  exchange  value  of  the  rupee.  Your  peti- 
tioners Airther  submit  that,  if  the  proposed  change  in  the  Indian  stand- 
ard of  currency  be  carried  out,  a  farther  ultimate  Ml  in  the  wages  level 
prevailing  in  India  is  likely  to  ensue,  and  thereby  a  further  injustice 
will  be  done  to  the  people  of  this  country,  while  the  officials  will  be 
further  benefited  by  the  general  fall  in  the  level  of  prices  in  India. 
Your  petitioners,  moreover,  submit  that,  by  the  artificial  raising  of  the 
value  of  the  rupee,  a  perpetual  temptation  will  be  held  out  to  the  poor 
people  of  the  country,  and  that  precautionary  measures  and  prosecu- 
tions will  be  rendered  necessary  to  maintain  the  value  of  the  rupees, 
requiring  the  government  to  incur  further  unnecessary  costs  thereby. 

12.  Your  petitioners  are  aware  that,  owing  to  the  rupee  falling  in 
value  in  relation  to  gold,  the  Government  of  ludia  has  been  put  to  seri- 
ous difficulties  to  meet  the  bills  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India  against  India  every  year  j  but  your  petitioners  submit  that,  by  the 
proposed  modification  in  the  Indian  staudard  of  currency,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  will  not  be  placed  in  a  better  position  at  all,  as  the  sav- 
ing that  may  be  effected  in  the  remittances  made  to  the  secretary  of 
state  at  present  is  likely  to  be  more  than  swallowed  up  by  the  deficiency 
in  the  total  receipts  of  the  government;  that  the  only  way  to  improve 
the  financial  position  of  the  Government  of  India  lies  in  the  greater 
economy  in  the  military  expenditure  of  the  Government  of  India,  in 
the  reduction  of  gold  obligations  of  India  (including  the  purchase  of 
the  government  steres  in  India  with  Indian  cuiTcncy,  &c.),  in  the 
greater  employment  of  the  people  of  this  country  in  the  place  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  officials,  consistently,  of  course,  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  Government  m  India,  and,  if  necessary, 
by  the  imposition  of  a  small  import  duty  on  all  articles  imported  into 
India  which  are  neither  produced  or  required  by  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation of  India  nor  for  the  development  of  the  country. 

13.  Your  petitioners  lastly  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  hon- 
nourable  house  the  accompanying  memorandum*  on  the  silver  question, 
drawn  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Association,  in  which  the  most  impor- 
tant points  connected  with  the  present  agitation  on  the  silver  question 
have  been  discussed. 

Wherefore  your  petitioners  pray  that  your  honourable  House  will  be 
pleased  to  direct  that  the  Indian  mints  be  not  closed  against  the  fi'ee 
coinage  of  silver. 
And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray. 

Eajendranaratan, 

President 

SURENDRANATH  BAN£SGRA 

Honorary  Secretary. 


Memorial  op  the  Industrial  Association  of  Western  India, 

1892. 

To  the  Right  Ron.  Lord  Rersehellj  the  Lord  High  Chancellory  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Indian  Currency  Committee : 

May  it  please  totjr  Lordship  :  Your  memorialists  have  learned 
with  unfeigned  delight,  through  the  public  press,  that  a  committee,  of 
which  your  lordship  is  president,  has  been  appointed  by  Her  Majesty's 
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Govemment  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Indian  carrency  acts, 
and  to  advise  the  secretary  of  state  for  India  regarding  them. 

2.  Your  memorialists,  believing  that  an  unstable  rate  of  exchange  is 
disadvantageous  to  this  country  owing  to  the  speculation  thereby  im- 
porti'd  into  trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  to  the  discouragement 
afforded  to  the  legitimate  employment  of  British  capital  in  India,  re- 
joice to  learn  that  such  an  inquiry  Is  about  to  take  place. 

3.  Your  memorialists  are  prepared  to  welcome  any  legitimate  relief 
that  may  be  suggested  in  order  to  minimise  the  losses  suffered  by  those 
who,  while  earning  fixed  rupee  salaries  in  India,  have  to  remit  large 
sums  to  England  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

4.  They,  however,  can  not  conceal  their  alarm  at  some  of  the  proposals 
commonly  advanced  in  influential  quarters  for  the  remedy  of  those  evils, 
or  at  the  arguments  urged  in  their  support. 

Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Govemment  of  India  is  being  urged 
to  sustain  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  artificially,  by  closing  the  mints 
to  the  private  minting  of  silver  money.  And  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
alleged  for  this  departure  from  long-established  practice  is,  that  Gov- 
ernment may  be  saved  from  further  loss  in  the  sale  of  its  council  bills. 

5.  Whether  the  proposed  remedy  is  adequate  to  suppress  the  evils 
under  which  the  Indian  currency  system  is  assumed  to  be  labouring, 
your  memorialists  dare  not  pretend  to  say&  But  they  are  fairly  entitl^ 
to  say  that,  if  the  cessation  of  private  minting  causes  a  fekll  of  prices  of 
agricultural  produce,  the  effect  upon  the  producing  agriculturiJ  classes 
may  be  disastrous. 

6.  The  steadiness,  and  even  the  rise,  of  rupee  prices  and  wages  in 
India,  concurrently  with  the  fall  of  gold  prices  and  exchange,  during 
the  past  20  years,  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  situation  to  which 
the  attention  of  your  lordship's  committee  can  not  fail  to  be  directed. 
Such  a  feature  may  be  well  understood  to  justify  an  inference  in  favour 
of  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  peasant  proprie- 
tary of  India  during  the  last  20  years. 

The  heavy  inherited  immemorial  burden  of  ancestral  debt  of  the 
Indian  peasant  cultivators  is  another  and  older  feature,  concerning 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  tax-payitig  x>opulation,  which  can  not  escape 
your  lordship's  observation  and  the  consideration  of  your  lordship's 
committee. 

7.  Your  memorialists  observe  that  the  large  volume  of  the  gold  obli- 
gations of  the  Grovemment  is  advanced  to  justify  a  departure  from  free 
trade  in  rupees.  But  they  humbly  suggest  that  the  silver  obligations 
of  the  peasantry  are  twenty-fold  greater  and  more  important  than  the 
gold  obligations  of  the  Government,  so  that,  while  removing  a  minor 
evil,  a  greater  one  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  results  of  which  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  foretell,  would  be  substituted. 

During  the  last  20  years  the  burden  of  the  obligations  of  the  peasan- 
try appears  to  have  pressed  more  lightly  on  them,  a  favourable  result 
which  your  memorialists  consider  has  been  due  to  the  operation  of  an 
expanding  export  trade,  in  which  India  has  had  the  advantage  of  an 
unrestricted  supply  of  cheap  silver. 

8.  Yoor  memorialists  beg  your  lordship's  pardon  for  trespassing  on 
your  lordship's  time:  but,  &  the  subject-matter  of  this  petition  be  fully 
considered  by  your  lordship's  committee  from  the  point  of  view  sug- 
gested by  your  memorialists,  they  led  sure  that  the  advantages  of  cheap 
silver  wUl  be  made  manifest,  and  the  danger  and  hardships  likely  to  be 
entailed  by  restricting  its  supply  will  once  for  all  become  clear  to  the 
secretary  of  state. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 
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Acconnts;  «m  Finance. 

Afgkajx  traders :  Loss  owing  to  sndden  rise  in  exchapge  in  1890,  attributed  by  tbem 

to  GoYemment  tampering  with  the  corrency,  Thomhurn,  312. 
A^oa,  East:  German  rupees  ciroiuatinff  in^  might  be  sent  to  India  if  coinage  of 
^Iver  were  stopped,  West,  271?.    mdian  rupees  would  oust  German  coina, 
but  for  special  restrictions,  jyErcmar,  App.  297. 
America,  North ;  see  United  States. 
America,  South: 

Effects  of  a  fall  in  pcraer  money  ia  quite  different  from  that  of  a  fall  in  silver; 

^ei«A  764-9,  91?. 
Argentine  Republic :  Currency  is  inconvertible  paper,  but  accounts  are  also  kept 
in  gold^  on  basis  of  legal  tender  value,  Beaton,  2341;  much  of  the  eold 
coin  of  Brazil  is  now  current  in,  but  only  as  a  commodity,  2267,  2340-2 ; 
as  to  effect  of  fall  in  exchange  on  trade  in  hidea,  Beith,  763. 
Brazil: 

Currency  system;  inconvertible  currency  sustained,  thoogh  overiflisued,  Ee^. 
.92. 

Coffee  trade  increases  owing  to  cheapness  of  production,  Beiihy  T57-S, 
Coinage:  Amount  of  gold  and  silver  coined,  1849-63,  Beaton,  2267.  Gold  ha« 
nearly  all  disappeared  oat  of  the  country,  2267,  2340;  and  silver,  being 
hoarded,  2286. 
Currency  system :  The  currency  is  inconvertible  paper ;  in  1835  Government 
notes  became  inconvertible  into  gold,  Beaton,  2262-3,  2265-6;  their  face 
value  is  in  milreis,  2266.  In  18£S  tne  gold  valuation  was  readjusted, 
making  the  silver  milreis  27d.,  the  present  par  of  exchange,  2263-4.  In  1850 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  received  the  privilege  of  issae  in  certain  districts; 
until  1864  its  notes  were  convertible  into  gold  or  Government  notes,  at  the 
banVs  option,  2264-6.  In  1864  specie  payments  were  suspended,  and  the 
bank  notes  also  became  inconvertible,  2266-7. 

Paper  money  is  the  circulating  medium,  its  amount  being  rejpilated  by 
Parliament,  Beaton,  2267-8;  method  of  determining  what  addition  is  re- 
quired, 2268-73:  comparison  of  the  amount  issued  with  the  volume  of  trade 
in  1864  and  1888.  2273-8;  denominations  of  the  notes,  2281-5. 

Want  of  small  change;  recent  issues  of  small  notes,  and  nickel  and 
bronze  coins,  Beaton,  2286-^. 
Debt:  Increase  from  1864  to  1888  owing  to  war  and  famine,  Beaton,  2279-80; 

both  foreign  and  internal  loans  raised  to  meet  a  deficiency,  2272-3. 
Exchange:  Heavy  fall  in,  Beith,  757-60;  due  to  large  gold  payments;  varia- 
tions Between  1864  and  1888,  Beaton,  2291-2301 ;  compared  with  increase  of 
paper  currency,  Beaton,  2278-9,  2302-3.  Paper  rose  above  gold  on  three 
ocoasiouB.  ^01.  Values  of  exports  and  imports  are  based  on  gold ;  cur- 
rency values  are  largely  affected  by  exchange,  2303,  2319-21.  Effect  of 
depreciation  on  external  debt,  Beaton,  2322 ;  and  on  railway  receiptSy 
2325-8 ;  customs  dues  are  received  in  currency,  varying  with  exchange, 
2323-4. 
Paper  currency;  see  above.  Currency  System. 
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America,  South — Continued. 
Brazil — Continued . 

Trade :  Statement  of  exports,  imports,  exchange,  and  paper  cairenoy  fnm 
1840  to  1888^  Beaton.  2334-9,  2342a.  Increase  of  exports  is  not  directly 
connected  with  the  depreciation  of  currency,  but  low  exchange  stimolates 
production  of  exportable  produce,  Beaton,  2289-80,  2303,  2332-3. 

Wages  have  risen  as  well  as  price  of  necessaries,  but  not  in  proportion 
to  fall  in  exchange,  Beaton,  2310-8.  Payments  of  producers  tor  wagw, 
^c,  are  not  heavier  in  proportion,  but  with  free  labour  more  onrrency  ia 
needed,  2304-9. 
Prosperity  of  the  country  till  the  Republic  was  declared,  Beaton,  2329. 
Large  creation  of  banks  of  issue  under  the  Republic,  resulting  in  an  enor- 
mous addition  to  the  currency,  wild  speculation,  heavy  demand  for  ster- 
ling; remittances,  fall  in  excnange,  and  loss  of  confidence,  Beaton,  2329. 
EflSrts  of  Government  to  restore  confidence  by  substituting  Government 
notes  for  those  of  banks,  and  reducing  the  outstanding  amount,  were 
thwarted  by  Parliament,  2330-1. 

Political  condition  in  respect  to  foreign  payments  difTers  fh)m  India, 
Naoroji,  2348-9. 
ChUe:  Currency;  gold  and  silver  were  current  up  to  1873,  after  which  gold  left 
the  country,  Oihbe,  App.  223.  In  1878,  redundant  issues  were  made  of  legal 
tender  notes,  and  silver  left  the  country.  Paper  currency  is  forced;  case 
is  hardly  parallel  with  India.  Contracts  in  any  currency  have  been  de- 
clared legal,  ibid. 
Customs :  Export  duty  on  nitrate  is  paid  at  a  fixed  exchange,  Oibhe,  App. 
223. 

Exchange  has  between  1878  and  1892  fluctuated  from  46  to  16  pence  the 
dollar,  Gihbe,  App.  223.  Government  means  to  fix  a  gold  value  of  24  pence 
for  the  dollar  to  avoid  fluctuations,  ibid.  Effect  or  fluctuating  exchange 
on  industries  and  on  the  Government,  ibid. 
Trade :  External,  is  mainly  on  a  gold  basis,  Gibbe,  App.  223.  Low  exchange 
has  benefited,  and  high  exchange  injured,  the  exporter.  Low  exchange 
injures  the  importer,  tbid.  Scarcity  or  population  in  proportion  to  amount 
of  foreign  trade,  ibid. 

Wages  are  paid  in  currency,  Gibbs,  App.  223.    Fluctuations  in  exchange 
did  not  for  some  time  affect  wages,  nor  do  wages  now  vary  to  the  some  ex- 
tent, but  an  increase  is  demanded  when  exchange  fails,  ibid. 
Rirer  Plate :  Much  of  the  Brazilian  gold  coin  is  now  current  in,  there  being  a 

legal  value  for  different  foreign  coins,  Beaton,  2267. 
Uruguay :  Foreign  gold  coins  form  part  of  the  currency,  at  a  fixed  legal  tender 
value,  Beaton,  2342. 
Argentine  Republic ;  eee  America,  South. 

Army  Expenditure:  Increase  was  based  on  requirements  before  the  conquest  of 
Burmh,  Hope,  1246.    Large  amount  of  exceptional  charges  in  recent  yeaiSi 
Adam,  1892-93;  need  of  economy,  Fowler,  1623,  1651;  Wood,  App.  334. 
Reduction  out  of  the  question,  Hope.  2246. 
Aaaessed  Taxes:  Alterations  since  1867-8,  witn  estimated  amount  of  increase  or 
remission,  App.  271.    Increase,  1882-92,  App.  263. 

Income  tax,  even  if  doubled,  would  only  raise  1^  crores;  increase  would 
most  affect  those  who  already  suffer  from  the  fall  in  exchange.  Rep.  41. 
Strong  feeling  against,  Adam^  1899;  reaches  a  class  who  otherwise  would 
pav  nothing  to  the  state,  1899-1900;  though  charged  on  incomes  as  low  as 
500  rupees,  the  bulk  is  derived  from  rich  men,  1900.  Room  for  great  in- 
crease;  the  land  should  be  charged;  improvement  might  be  Rx.  1,000,000. 
West,  App.  330.  If  raised  from  2^  to  3^  per  cent,  the  increased  receipt 
might  be  from  300,0001.  to  500,0001.,  Hope,  2208-10;  if  doubled,  Rz.  l,5O0,00(V 
but  with  great  complaints  and  trouble,  Bernard,  3227-8. 

Can  not  be  increased;  its  essential  condition  being  equability,  Sope. 
2205-1. 0,  Baines,  2973,  without  causing  discontent,  BUee,  2915.  Amount 
would  be  little  altered  by  any  change  in  value  of  rupee,  aa  it  is  levied  ad 
valorem,  We$t,  App.  329.  Comparison  of  Mr.  Wilson's  tax  and  the  present 
rato,  Bernard,  3252-5. 
Aostralia: 

Haying  a  gold  standard,  would  adjust  her  balance  of  trade  with  England  in 
money^  Sardie,  90;  has  to  impose  import  duties,  and  could  not  maintain  a 
gold  standard  without  them,  96;  borrows  abroad,  and  has  no  surplus  of 
exports  for  payment  of  foreign  debt,  97. 
Effect  on  her  silver-producing  colonies  if  India  adopted  a  gold  standard,  BdiA, 
833. 
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Australia — Continued. 

Different  political  condition  from  India,  in  haying  her  people's  eonsent  to  her 
foreign  de1>t,  Ka&roji,  2353. 

Stock  of  money  in  1891-2,  App.  211,  273. 
Anstria-Hnngary : 

Currency  system;  history,  1861-93;  fall  in  exchange  averted  hy  closure  of  mints 
against  silver,  JRep.  90-96. 

Gold  standard,  new  ratio,  Haupi,  App.  275 ;  mode  of  gradually  bringing  into 
force  by  issue  of  notes  against  the  old  guldens,  payable  in  gold  or  silver, 
at  a  continually  decreasmg  discount.  West,  App.  ^ ;  the  increase  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  caused  is  recognised  by  the  people  as  necessary,  829, 
830;  has  produced  some  effect  on  the  money  market,  but  no  great  pressure, 
Fowler,  1629;  Giffen,  2149;  will  accelerate  the  fall  in  silver,  App.  1. 2; 
seems  to  show  that  a  gold  standard  is  found  satisfactory,  App.  I.  o;  to  be 
effective  should  be  on  Austria's  plan,  making  silver  exchangeable  for  ^old, 
and  accumulating  sufficient  gold  to  give  convertibility  to  the  whole  circu- 
lation, HarHie,  26,27. 

Coinage  1880-91,  App.  214;  stock  of  money,  1891-2,  Haupt,  App.  278,  274;  App. 
212. 
Balance  of  trade ;  $ee  Trade. 
Banks  and  bankers : 

England :  Scheme  for  using  the  5, 000, 0007.  reserve  in  the  silver  clause  of  the 
bank  act,  to  establish  a  rupee  currency  on  a  gold  standard,  JAndBay,  App. 
308;  Macdanald,  579-^1,  598;  Schmidt,  1752-3, 1756-8. 

France :  Notes  are  legal  tender,  and  convertible  into  gold  or  five-frano  pieces, 
App.  229. 

Hamburg :  System  based  on  silver  bullion,  without  coin,  App.  324. 

Holland:  Can  reiuse  to  give  gold,  Campbell,  264;  but  in  practice  gives  it  freely 
for  export,  though  not  K>r  internal  use,  App.  229, 230, 231. 

India:  Bengal  and  Bombay;  assets  and  liabilities,  1880  and  1889  to  1892,  App. 
257-9;  large  amount  of  coined  rupees  as  well  as  buUion  and  notes  held, 
Camphell,  199-206;  large  remittances  of  silver  to  India  in  1890,  Hardie^ 
112-122;  Mackay,  1289;  Coke,  2615-20;  large  amount  of  currency  notes  held 
as  deposits,  Camphell,  271-286;  Sowerby,  App.  321.  Injury  to,  from  fall  in 
exchange.  Coke,  2570,  2620;  App.  I.  36;  Woodhouse,  App.  335;  are  in  favour 
of  a  gold  standard,  App.  I.  3.  8;  stoppage  of  mints  wonld  compel  them  to 
remit  gold  to  India,  Sleigh,  1823^,  1833-6;  they  would  with  the  gold  buy 
rupees,  very  likely  below  the  fixed  rate,  Hardie,  36 ;  might  largely  convert 
their  rupees  into  sterling,  Camphell,  199-208;  their  bills  on  England  would 
be  used  to  remit  capital  from  Didia,  Camphell,  191-3 :  their  competition  to 
sell  their  sterline  bills  would  raise  exchange,  App.  303;  danger  of  creating 
a  demand  for  gold  by  countries  like  India,  which  have  no  effective  system 
of  banking,  Qairdner,  538;  are  accustomed  to  buy  silver  forward,  and 
notice  of  intention  to  stop  coining  should  be  given,  Thorhum,  328-^1, 
838-342;  engagements  are  at  a  minimum;  a  month  would  be  sufficient. 
Coke,  2611-4;  when  they  take  risk  of  exchange,  some  additional  payment 
must  be  made  to  them,  but  it  is  very  small,  Ralli,  1496-8;  natives  are 
familiar  with  varying  currencies,  Weei,  Api>.  327 ;  should  be  allowed  to 
issue  notes,  Sowerhy,  App.  322;  largely  contribute  to  income  tax  receipts, 
Adam,  1900. 

Java:  Grants  gold  in  small  amounts;  but  it  can  not  be  claimed,  McNeill,  1420-1; 
stock  of  gold,  1413-6;  statement  of  affairs,  MoColl,  1815,  App.  234;  may,  if 
necessary,  issue  notes  without  bullion  backing,  Adams,  1972;  notes  pay- 
able in  silver,  McNeill,  1383. 

Norway  and  Sweden,  App.  235. 

Spain:  System.  Schmidt,  1731-4;  doubt  whether  they  will  always  be  able  to  pay 
in  gold,  1723. 

Absence  of  banking  facilities  increases  tendency  to  hoard,  Oiffen,  2080-2. 
See  also  BiUs,  Prance,  United  States. 
Batavia;  eee  Java. 
Belgium : 

Currency  system;  same  as  in  France,  Bep. Si-5;  danger  if  Latin  Union  were 
dissolved,  85. 

Stock  of  money  in  1891-2,  App.  211,  273;  gold,  silver,  and  paper  money;  ratio, 
limit,  legal  tender,  etc.,  App.  208,  212,  213;  gold  is  not  difficult  to  obtain; 
paper  currency  is  abundant,  App.  213. 
See  also  JTrance. 
Bengal  unco venan ted  service  family  pension  fund: 

ligory  to  pensioners  in  England  from  flail  in  exchange,  App.  I.  20. 
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Bills  on  India: 

Balance  of  trade  most  be  settled  somehow ;  council  bills  are  a  conveDient  way, 
but  not  intrinsically  better  than  others,  Se2K  122 ;  mnst  rise  in  price  on 
closnre  of  mints,  being  freed  from  the  competition  of  silver. 

Price  is  determined  by  same  considerations  as  price  of  silver,  nnlesa  there  is 
some  special  cause,  Hardie,  49-5X,  79-82, 94;  their  sale  forces  exchange  in 
favour  of  India,  45, 48, 93;  it  is  checked  by  a  rise  in  exchange,  CampheU, 
156, 236;  as  bills  and  silver  are  the  ultimate  means  of  balancing  trade,  a 
surplus  of  exports  creates  a  demand  for  them,  232-5. 

A  minimum  rate  urged,  App.  I.  28,  32;  or  a  fixed  rate,  29;  rat«  obtainable  for 
bills  does  not  depend  on  what  the  rupee  is  artificially  raised  to  in  India, 
TFcat,  2742-56. 

Effect  of  closing  the  mints  to  free  coinage  of  silver;  would  give  the  aecretary  of 
state  command  of  the  market,  Tliorbum,  323:  would  fix  the  ratio  for  the 
gold  standard,  through  the  competition  of  the  banks.  343-7;  Macdonald, 
598-646;  Maokay,  120(M;  price  would  be  raised,  Mackay,  1208-12,  1254-5. 

An  unduly  high  price  cannot  be  exacted,  as  the  demand  .would  t'sALffardie,  93, 
100,  108;  banks  might  refuse  to  take  bills,  Campbell,  193,  BalH,  1556-61; 
would  cause  much  more  loss  than  gain  to  the  country,  fFeH,  App.  331; 
would  not  prevent  an  increase  of  home  charges,  if  silver  fell,  We$t,  2742-56. 

Extent  to  which  they  should  be  sold,  Thorhum,  3^;  surplus  over  needs  of  home 
treasury  might  be  used  to  obtain  gold  for  remittance  to  India  for  coinage, 
ihid.;  or  silver  for  the  same  purpose,  Macdonald,  605-11,  645-6;  Sleigk, 
1839;  as  to  limiting  the  secretary  of  state's  discretion  with  Tegard  to  the 
amount,  Macdonald,  609-12,  632-45;  rate  at  which  they  shouM  be  sold, 
M<icdonald,  612-40;  weak  position  of  the  secretary  of  state  as  seller,  Thor- 
hum,  323,  Wood,  App.  335;  alleged  system  of  secret  sale,  lyEremar,  App. 
297. 

Increase  of  sales  the  main  cause  of  the  fall  in  exchange,  Wood,  App.  333;  and  a 
check  to  imports  of  silver  bullion  into  India,  335. 

fiystem  of  selling  when  not  wanted  depresses  price.  Coke,  2003-4;  Wood,  App. 
335 ;  might  be  all  sold  on  January  Ist,  for  different  dates  during  the  year, 
at  one  rate,  and  mints  closed  unleas  the  market  rate  rises  5  per  cent,  above 
that  rate,  App.  305 ;  advantage  of  raising  the  rate  of  exchange  by  borrow- 
ing in  England  and  suspending  sale  of  bills,  Wood,  App.  335. 

To  be  paid  in  sovereigns  at  the  option  of  the  Indian  government,  Graham,  App. 

Statistics  of  sales,  1870-92^  App.  239,  240,  261 ;  discontinuance  of  sale  in  London 
suggested,  dlUs  on  London  being  bought  in  India.  Coke,  2601-7 ;  Sotterhy, 
App.  322;  VEremar,  App.  298,  299;  it  would  cause  more  silver  to  go  di- 
rect to  India,  not  through  London,  and  so  prevent  a  fall  in  exchange,  Cok€, 
2601-7;  a  financial  agency  or  state  bank  should  be  Instituted  in  Juidia,  to 
purchase  bills  on  London  and  silver  for  coinage,  2603-7,  2623. 
See  also  Banks,  Trade. 

Bi-metalism,  International : 

It  the  course  really  preferred  by  the  Indian  government,  but  not  pat  forward, 
on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  home  Government;  gold  having  ap- 
preciated, this  course  should  be  at  all  events  taken  into  consideration, 
Courtney,  Note,  p.  xxxvii. 

Is  the  only  remedy  for  fluctuations  in  exchange,  Campbell,  225 ;  Chapman,  App. 
285 ;  argument  in  favor  of,  283 ;  on  the  ratio  of  1  to  15^,  287 ;  on  a  ratio 
approximating  to  the  market  rate,  App.  1. 1. 

If  not  adopted,  a  gold  standard  is  necessary,  Thorbum,  318-9;  Sleigh,  1870;  App. 
I.  1,  3,  6, 11,  16;  Van  den  Berg,  App.  231;  or  a  paper  currency  secured  on 
Government  stocks,  Atkins,  App.  281;  otherwise  silver  should  be  left  free 
to  fall,  Beiih.  685-8,  697-8,  8^-3,  851,  App.  226. 

Oovemment  of  India  has  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  secure :  responsibility  for 
refusal  rests  with  the  British  Government,  Hope,  2230-7;  fVarburg,  App. 
324;  App.  1.4,6. 

No  probability  of  an  agreement,  App.  206;  Warburg,  App.  324;  West,  App.  326; 
is  defensible,  but  not  at  present  practical  without  England's  co-operation, 
and  would  not  be  on  a  sufficiently  wide  basis,  App.  I.  3. 

When  existing  in  Europe  did  not  prevent  fluctuations  of  exchange^whioh  must 
always  exist,  Campbell,  225-230;  stability  of  exchange  unto  1872,  App.  1.4. 

Il  9  delusion  and  entirely  unsound,  Gairdner,  561;  Fowler,  1634:  Naaroji,  2415; 
agitation  for  it  causes  the  most  violent  fluctuations ;  it  would  not  raise 
value  of  silver,  but  depreciate  gold,  Moxon,  App.  317;  induces  speculation 
in  the  cheaper  metal,  Daniell,  App.  293;  impracticable  owing  to  grei^t 
variations  in  coat  of  production  of  gold  and  silver,  Sowerby,  App.  Sml:  is 
no  remedy  for  depression  in  agriculture.  321;  unless  gold  wera  £anseaM 
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coin  for  a  time  it  wonld  not  be  feasible;  gold  would  be  hoarded,  West, 

App.  326:  would  raise  gold  price  of  Eastern  produce  and  damage  the  con- 
sumers, Moxon,  App.  317. 
If  not  adopted  by  other  nations,  India  must  take  care  of  herself,  CoJcCf  2559, 

App.  I.  4,  6,  11. 
Cost  of,  App.  206. 
Between  India  and  other  nations;  doubt  if  it  would  succeed,  Fowler,  1634,  App. 

I.  4. 
Objection  of  bime^Uists  to  a  gold  standard  for  India,  Coke,  2554-9;  Chapman, 

App.  283. 
Brazil;  «e0  America,  South. 
Canada : 

Currency  system,  Bep.  75 ;  no  mint  for  gold,  but  dollar  notes  and  silver  dollars 

circulate  at  United  States  gold  dollar  value,  76,  93. 
Stock  of  money,  1891-'2,  App.  211,  273.    Gold,  silver,  and  paper  currency  in  cir- 

cnlation,  1891-2,  App.  211,  212.     Paper  currency  and  gold  reserve,  App. 

219. 
Coinage  of  silver  is  unlimited,  App.  213;  extent  of  legal  tender,  ibid. 
Canals ;  see  Public  Works,  Railways. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope:  Stock  of  money  in  1891-'2,  App.  211,  273. 
Capital : 

Investment  in  India  has  doubtless  been  hindered;  still  much  has  been  invested; 

and  even  without  exchange  the  fall  in  gold  prices  would  hold  back  silver, 

JRep.  28. 
Injury  to  investors  in  India  by  fall  in  exchange,  CoJce,  2573;  Woodhouse,  App.  335; 

Chapman,  App.  283;  and  from  large  imports  of  silver  in  1890,  Coke,  2620. 
Investments  are  prevented  by  fluctuations  m  exchange,  Thorburn,  309-10,  374; 

Macdonald,  570;  Mackay  984-9,  1272-3,  1295-6;  Coke,  2569;  App.  I.  1,  4,  24; 

West,  App.  326,  327;  difference  to  shareholders  of  Bengal  and  Northwestern 

Railway,  owing  to  fall  in  exchange,  App.  273. 
Investments  have  not  been  hindered  bv  fall  in  gold  value  of  silver,  as  high  rate 

ofinterest  Is  still  attractive,  Gairdner,  539-41;  Balli,  1545-7;  Adam»  1927; 

Clifford,  App.  288. 
Accumulation  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  public  in  India,  owing  to  absence  of 

government  loans  and  new  investments,  and  to  purchase  of  securities  by 

the  currency  department,  Hardie,  119-123. 
After  adoption  of  gold  standard,  might  be  remitted  to  Europe  througli  bank 

bills,  Campbellf  191-8;  Beith,  678a — 683;  would  be  discouraged,  Clifford,  App. 

288;  would  not  be  long  attracted  by  it,  Beith,  674,  678a,  681-^. 
Would  be  attracted  to  India  by  gold  standard,   Thorbnm,  442;  Sowerby,  2641; 

App.  I.  6,  Daniell,  App.  292,  Sowerby,  App.  322,  West,  App.  326;  would  not 

be  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  it,  Mackay ^  1170-1. 
Large  amount  in  the  Far  East  that  would  be  injured  by  the  adoption  of  the  gold 

standard  in  India,  Beith,  833-48,  879,  902. 
Investors   would  pay  into  the   home  treasury,  so  saving  exchange,  Sowerby, 

App.  322. 
Investments  will  be  made  in  gold,  owing  to  its  stability,  West,  App.  325. 
See  Accounts,  Java. 
Cesses;  secLand  revenue. 
Ceylon : 

In  case  of  closure  of  the  Indian  mints,  might  mint  a  coin  of  her  own,  provided 

only  it  was  easily  distinguishable  from  the  rupee,  Rep.  129. 
Coffee  industry;  failure,  Rutherford,  2444-5,  Christie,  App.  221. 
Currency  is  similar  to  that  of  India,  except  in  fractional  coin,  Rutherford,  2429; 

Christie,  App.  220;  rupees  are  imported  from  India,  Rutherford,  2430-8; 

notes  are  issued  by  Government,  on  an  equality  with  silver  currency, 

2439-41. 
Fall  in  exchange  is  a  gain  to  the  country,  Rutherford^  2445,  2520-1;  Christie,  App. 

220;  prosperity  of  the  country;  loans  are  raised  locally  on  favourable 

terms,  Rutherford,  2446-8;  imports  from  India  are  reduced  in  price  by  the 

lowered  gold  value  of  silver,  2449;  wages  are  reduced  In  sterling  value, 

while  rupees  go  much  farther,  2449;  government  has  not  suffered  at  all, 

2454-5. 
Fall  in  exchange  increases  the  sterling  obligations,  but  the  amount  is  small, 

Rutherford,  2^^^,  Leake,  2452;   civil  servants  have  had  theit  salaries 

raised  in  consequence,  2453. 
Objection  to  an  alteration  of  India's  silver  currency,  Leake,  2427-8;  Rutherford, 

2442;  Christie,  App.  220;  fear  that  a  rise  in  exchange  would  undo  the  pros- 
perity of  recent  years,  Rutherford,  2449, 2451 ;  Christie,  App.  220. 
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Effect  of  an  alteration  of  the  standard  on  wages  and  price  of  necessaries,  Buih' 
erfwA  and  Leake,  2474-97.  2602-6;  the  standard  would  have  to  be  changed 
if  India  adopted  gold,  Thorhum,  456-61 ;  Ceylon  would  refuse  to  adopt  a 
gold  standard,  Christie,  App.  221;  might  set  up  a  mint,  and  get  the  ad- 
vantage over  India  of  cheap  silver,  Sutherfora  and  Leake,  2456-67 ;  would 
not  he  allowed  to  make  coins  resembling  rupees,  nor  to  have  them  legal 
tender  in  India,  App.  I.  41,  42. 

An  alteration  of  exchange  does  not  create  wealth,  Leake,  2522-9;  English  manu- 
facturers and  agriculturists  have  lost  through  the  fall  in  exchange,  owing 
to  the  fall  of  gold  prices  from  various  causes,  Ruih^ford  and  Leake,  2&3(M0. 

Rice,  steadiness  of  price,  except  in  famine  years,  Rutkerford,  2448-9;  Leake, 
2498-2501. 

Tea  industry:  dependence  of  the  colony  on,  Rutherford,  2444,  2451,  2519;  gain 
from  fall  in  exchange,  2520-1;  Christie,  App.  221;  statistics,  1836-70,  mdr, 
effect  of  India's  adopting  a  gold  standard,  Thorhum,  377,  382-3,  391-6, 
459;  Christie,  App.  220;  injury  anticipated.  Rutherford,  2442-4,  2448;  enor- 
mous advantage  it  would  give  to  China  and  Japan,  Rutherford,  2451, 2471-3. 
India  is  not  a  rival;  both  send  all  they  can,  and  China  supplies  the  bal- 
ance, 2463.  Prices,  1880-^92,  Christie,  App.  221 ;  fall  is  due  to  large  supply, 
ibid. ;  variations  are  due,  not  to  exchange,  but  to  supply  and  demand, 
and  reduction  of  duty,  Rutherford  and  Leake,  2449-61,  2507-18. 

Trade,  total,  Rutherford,  2468-70;  with  India;  close  connexion  of  the  countries, 
X€aJ(M,  2467;  compared  with  Java,  Christie,  App.  220;  cocoanut,  compared 
with  F^i,  ihid, 
Chile;  900  America,  South. 
China : 

Currency,  Thorium,  408-419;  exports  and  imports  of  silver,  App.  278;  stock  of 
money  in  1892,  App.  273. 

Cotton  mills  would  be  set  up,  if  gold  standard  were  introduced  into  India,  Beiih, 
781-9;  t7aoil:«on,  1996-7 ;  App.  255;  but  not  for  a  long  time  yet,  3faci(Mi^,  1005. 

Gold  can  be  obtained  from,  when  required,  Coke,  2565. 

Silver,  which  might  be  unsaleable,  would  continue  to  be  sent  to  India,  if  gold 
standard  were  adopted,  Beith,  713-21,  780,  785-7,  875,  909;  Coke,  ^60-6. 

Tea,  supply  to  Europe  is  the  balance,  after  India  and  Ceylon  have  sent  all  they 
can,  Rutherford,  2463. 

Trade  with  India  is  triangular,  not  direct.  Coke,  2566;  App.  224. 
See  also  Cotton,  Opium,  Trade,  Silver  prices. 
•Coffee: 

Ceylon,  failure^  Rutherford,  2444-5. 

Trade,  failure  is  not  attributable  to  the  srold  standard  in  the  varioiu  countries, 
Beith,  757-762,  919-21. 

Rise  in  price,  App.  249. 
Coinage;  see  Gold  com,  Silver  coinage,  Currency. 
Copper;  see  Subsidiary  coin. 

Fall  in  price  of  imports,  App.  1. 16. 
Cotton  manufactures : 

Need  not  fear  Chinese  competition,  in  case  of  a  gold  standard,  owing  to  the  r»- 
striction  on  trade  in  China,  ^ep.  116, 120. 

Chinese  imports  from  India  and  JSngland.  1882-'91,  App.  226. 

In  India,  great  development  of  trade,  Aaam,  1926;  App.  249;  statistics  of  mills 
in  India,  and  exports  of  goods,  1876-'92,  App.  244;  as  to  its  being  in  conse- 
quence of  fall  in  exchange.  Thorbum,  399^  Bernard,  3245-6. 

Fluctuations  in  exchange  benent,  in  competition  with  Lancashire,  Maedonald, 
571-3. 

Price,  App.  1. 15. 

Effect  of  a  gold  standard  on,  and  competition  of  China,  Th<frbum,  397-402;  Mae- 
donald, 656-7;  Beith,  781-791;  Mackay,  1002-5, 1029-30, 1283-4,  1356;  Adam. 
1965-8;  Jackson,  1995-9.  2008;  Bernard,  3247-51;  App.  336;  mills  would 
spring  up  in  China  ana  Japan,  Beith,  781-91;  Jackson,  1996-7;  App.  225; 
but  not  £>r  a  long  time  yet,  Mackaj/,  1005. 

In  Lancashire^  exports  from  the  United  kingdom  to  the  Far  East,  App.  225, 244; 
fluctuations  in  exchange  are  injurious,  Maedonald,  571-3;  effect  of  a  gold 
standard  in  India  on,  Thoiburn,  403-7;  Beith,  792;  Bernard,  3247-61;  cost 
of  production  reduced  owing  to  fall  in  price.  Coke,  2550-1,  2553. 

In  Japan,  recent  development  of  trade,  App.  225. 
Cotton,  raw:  Effect  of  gold  standard  on  export  trade,  Beith,  744-50,  789a,  797-8; 
fall  in  price,  App.  I.  15;  Bernard,  3163-4,  3188;  variations  in  export  trade 
App.  249. 
Council  bills ;  see  Bills  on  India. 
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^.  Cuba:  Stock  of  money  in  1892,  App.  273. 
'  Currency  • 

Devices  are  indirect  taxation,  and  dan^eroxiBy  Hoj^e,  2225-8.    In  varions  conn- 
tries  ^  see  the  names  of  the  countries  respectively. 
Denomination :  the  smallest,  is  suitable  for  India  owing  to  her  poverty,  8ovh 

erhy,  2629,  2634:  App.  320,  321;  West,  App.  327,  331;  ITEremar,  App.  297. 
Prices  largely  depend  on  amount  of,  Beith,  812-3. 

Standard  should  be  in  the  same  metal  as.  Fowler ,  1650;  mixed  coins  of  gold  and 
silver,  Merington,  App.  316;  Stalkartt,  App.  322. 
See  also  Banks,  Gold,  Money,  Native  states,  Paper,  Silver,  Subsidiaiy 
coin,  Taxation. 
Customs  duties ;  see  Rice,  Taxation. 
Debt: 

Foreign,  mode  of  paying,  requisite  surplus  of  exports ;  eee  Trade. 
India,  burden  has  been  much  reduced,  Adam,  1890, 1895, 1902-5;  price  of  securi- 
ties, 1873-92,  App.  272. 
For  railways,  should  have  been  raised  in  rupees,  not  sterling,  Gairdner,  .542-4 ; 

Graham^  App.  304. 
Rupee,  injury  to  public  credit  by  fall  in  exchange.  Coke,  2573-4,  App.  I.  4;  was 
partly  contracted  when  rupee  was  below  2«.,  but  tnat  fact  does  not  affect 
the  question  of  loss  in  exchange,  Naoroji,  2386-90 ;  effect  of  gold  standard 
on,  Thorhm^f  447-452;  rate  ofinterest  could  be  reduced,  App.  1. 6:  public 
creditor  should  be  satisfied  with  a  rate  of  Is.  6d.  to  the  rupee,  laackay. 
1265-8,  1270-1 ;  burded  would  not  be  much  affected,  if  rate  approximated 
to  market  rate  of  the  day,  App.  I.  6 :  holder  in  Europe  would  gain  at  the 
expense  of  the  Indian  taxpayer,  Hope,  2227-9;  scheme  to  steady  and 
strengthen  the  gold  price,  b^  government  guaranteeing  a  minimum  rate 
of  exchange  for  part  of  the  dividend,  Grahame,  App.  305 ;  sterling  debt  to 
be  issued  in  place  of,  Sowerby,  App.  321 ;  conversion  into  sterling.  West, 
App.  330;  paper  used  for  hoarding,  instead  of  silver,  Sowerby,  App.  320; 
payment  In  old  rupees  after  adoption  of  proposed  Imperial  rupee.  West, 
App.  828 ;  absence  of  loans  in  recent  years  has  tended  to  accumulation  of 
money  in  banks,  Bardie,  119-123. 
Sterling,  much  was  raised  at  low  rate  of  exchange,  for  gain  through  which  allow- 
ance must  be  made,  Gairdner,  471 ;  Graham^  App.  304 ;  Moxon,  App.  817. 
Advantage  of  raising  at  low  rates,  when  borrowing  is  unavoidable,  or  is  for  re- 
munerative works,  Wood,  App.  333. 
After  adoption  of  gold  standard,  India  may  be  unable  to  meet  the  cost,  Chap- 

man,  App.  287. 
Private,  improvement  of  the  people,  Lyall,  2197-9,  2840-3;  burden  would  be 
enhanced  by  change  of  stanaard,  Hope,  2227. 
Denmark ;  see  Scandinavia. 
Discount;  tee  Interest. 

Eastern  countries ;  see  Capital.  China,  Trade. 
Egypt,  stock  of  money  in,  1891-%  App.  211,273. 
England;  tee  United  Kingdom. 
Europeans ;  tee  Officers. 
Exchange : 

Fluctuations  more  serious  than  steady  fall^  can  not  be  completely  guarded 

against  by  means  of  the  banks ;  and  it  is  a  costly  operation,  Eep.  &, 
Stability  from  1835  to  1872,  App.  I.  4;  rates  and  charge  for,  1870-92,  App.  261; 

compared  with  imports  and  exports  of  silver,  63-58. 
Fixity  desired  by  Lancashire,  Coke,  2554-9;  the  fewer  the  variations  the  better, 

Campbell,  229. 
Fall:  Continuous  of  late  years;  further  fall  to  be  expected,  Bep.  5:  great  pros- 
perity of  India  in  spite  of  all,  Farrer  and  Welby,  note,  p.  xxxviii;  silver 
prices  must  ultimately  respond  to  fall ;  meanwhile  the  ryot  gets  propor- 
tionately less  in  silver  for  his  produce,  Bep,  22'.  the  fall  has  caused  shift- 
ing of  burdens,  the  tenants  under  permanent  settlements  gaining  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer,  23.  It  is  objected  that  a  gold  standard  at  pres- 
ent ratio  would  stereotype  present  losses,  but  it  would  prevent  future 
falls  in  exchange,  107.  Advantageous,  Campbell,  227-8;  Adam,  1880-7, 
1906-14,  1978,  1981,  1986a;  Sowerby,  2629;  Graham,  App.  304;  Moxon,  App. 
817;  Christie,  App.  220  j  Sowerby,  App.  321:  should  not  be  interfered  with, 
except  by  adopting  bimetallism,  Beith,  802-3;  has  increased  revenues  of 
Government,  Sowerby,  2629;  ryots,  particularly  in  the  Punjab,  have  gained 
ffreatly,  and  debts  have  become  less  onerous,  Lyall,  2840-3aj  gain  to  pro- 
ducers exceeds  loss  on  exports,  2797-9;  Christie,  App.  220;  is  not  an  ad- 
vanta^,  Mackay,  1032-54,  1069-74^  injury  to  banks,  Cofcc,  2570, 2620;  App. 
1.36:   noodhouse,A^^.2316;  topensioncrs,  App.  1.4,20;  to  government,  App. 
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1. 1,  3,  4,  6,  31,  44;  Chapman,  App.  288;  to  landed  interest,  App.  1. 36;  to 
traae,  App.  1. 14 ;   injury  to  goYemment  and  to  trade  exaggerated,  Gairdner, 
469-475,560;  ^oic/er,  1614-5 ;  J<2am,  1894;  farther,  anticipated,  perhaps  to  1«. 
thernpee,  or  lower,  App.  I.  4;   ff'e**.  App.325;  will  not  go  much  further,  or 
only  gradually,  if  matters  are  lert  alone,  Beith,  848;    caused  by  large 
amount  of  home  charges,  Sowerhy,  2641,  Wood,  App.  333 ;  charge  for  stores 
is  not  increased,  Gairdner,  470;  Graham,  App.  304;  Mojcou,  App.  317. 
Forward:  Is  accustomed  to  obtain,  for  orders  from  India,  BalH,  1488-95;  injury 
to  traders  from  failing  to  secure,  1492-3;  some  payment  has  to  be  made  to 
bankers  for  taking  tne  risk,  but  not  much,  1496-8;  manufacturers  may 
lose  on  contracts,  through  a  rise,  1562-3. 
Rise :   Sudden,  loss  of  Afghan  traders  from,  attributed  to  government  tampering 
with  the  currency,  Thorl)urn,  812;  manufacturers  may  lose  on  contracts 
through,  Ralli,  1562-3;  temporary,  in  1890,  had  no  political  effect,  LyaU, 
28u5 — ba,  2825 :  effect  to  check  exports  and  encourage  imports,  prevent  sale 
of  council  bills,  and  reduce  amount  of  new  currency  requirea,  Campbell, 
156, 160-1, 169,  231,  236;  checks  exports  of  Eastern  produce,  and  would  min 
industries  in  Ceylon  and  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  ChrUtie,  App.  220; 
would  injure  individuals  enormously,  Gairdner,  559;  Hope,  222^;    Weti, 
App.  330. 
Yariations  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  payment  of  the  foreign  debt,  and  do  not 
take  place  between  countries  with  a  gold  standard,  Hardie,  87-90;  have 
not  been  injurious  to  England,  Adam,  1909-14;  are  relatively  much  greater 
than  formerly,  Thorburn,  308;  uncertainty  causes  harm^  ra&er  than  a  low 
rate,  314-7;  Beith,  890-900;  prevent  investment  of  capital  in  India,  Thor- 
burn, 309-10,   374;    more  violent  expected,   if  no  settlement  be  made, 
App.    I.   6;    Ma^lcay,    982-3;    difficulty    avoided    by   placing   assets  on 
a   gold  basis,   Ealli,   1484-7;  would  be  much  reduced  by  introducing 
a    gold   standard,     even    before    it    were    made    effective,     App.    II. 
8;    international    bimetallism    is    the    only    remedy,    Campbell,  225;  or 
adoption  of  bimetallism    by   England,    Chapman,   App.  286;   very  con- 
siderable variations   existed   while   it  prevailed  in   Europe,   and  mnst 
always  exist,  Campbell,  225-230;  do  not  create  wealth,   Leake,  2522-39; 
what  was  gained  by  India  or  Ceylon  waa  lost  by  English  manufacturers 
and  agriculturists,  owing  to  fall  in  gold  pricea  from  various  causes,  Ruth- 
erford and  Leake,  2530-40 ;  taxpayer  should  not  be  made  to  paj7  for,  Naon^i, 
2395 ;  question  of  relative  value  of  gold  and  commodities  la  not  affected 
by  reduction  of  prices  from  other  causes,  Naorcji,  2378-84,  2390;  or  by  the 
debt  having  been  partly  contracted  when  the  rupee  waa  less  than  2»., 
2386-90 ;  ignorance'^of  people  of  India  on  the  subject,  Graham,  App.  304. 
See  also  America,  Bills,  Capital,  Ceylon,  Cotton,  Debt,  Gold,  Officers, 
Silver,  Taxation,  Trade. 

Exoiae  duties : 

Increase  of,  would  tend  to  promote  illicit  practices  and  intemperazioe.  Sep,  38. 
Difficulty  of  enhancing.  Mope,  2204;   except   gradually,  Bernard,  3224;  BlUtt 
2916-7;  increase  1882-^2,  App.  263;  countervailing,  if  custom  duties  are 
imposed,  might  be  especially  fixed,  a  drawback  being  granted,  Blin,  290S 
2908-12. 
Increase  under  system  of  Imperial  rupees,  Weit.ApT^,  330. 
On  consumption  in  India  of  opium  and  ganja,  Blue,  2917. 

Expenditure;  aee  Finance. 

Exports;  see  Trade. 

Fall  in  Exchange ;  see  Exchange. 

Far  East:  Large  amount  of  capital  that  would  be  injured  by  the  adoption  of  a  gold 
standard  in  India,  Beith,  833-48, 879,  902 ;  App.  226 ;  tendency  to  with£aw 
capital  of  late,  ibid.;  see  also  Trade. 

Fiji :  Cocoanut  trade  checked  by  gold  standard,  Christie,  App.  221. 

Finance : 

Economy  always  desirable,  but  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  cloeer  exam- 
ination of  tbe  facts,  Bep.  45;  enormous  prosperity,  1857-91,  Farrer  and 
Welby,  Note,  p.  xxxviii. 
Budgets  on  an  average  show  a  surplus,  Adam,  1891 :  large  exceptional  expendi- 
ture has  been  met,  1892-^ ;  revenue  has  expanded  under  almost  every  head, 
1902;  increase  1882-92.  App.  263. 
Need  of  economy.  Fowler,  1623, 1651 ;  Wood,  App.  335 ;  little  advantage  can  be 
expected  Aom  it,  for  the  present  purpose,  Hope,  2223-4,  224S-9 ;  reduction 
of  expenditure  by  debiting  certain  charges  to  capital  is  not  an  available 
resource  for  meeting  a  constantly  increasing  charee,  2223-4,  2248-50, 2257, 
2259 :  all  that  can  be  done  haa  been  effected  by  me  provincial  contract^ 
2246-7. 
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Military  expenditure  based  on  re<}uirements  before  the  conqneet  of  Burma  j  out 

^  of  the  question  to  reduce  it,  Hope,  2246;  large  amount  of  exceptional 
charges  in  recent  years,  Adam,  1892-3;  need  of  economy,  Fowler,  1623; 
Wood,  App.  335. 

Seduction  of  civil  expenditure  impracticable,  without  impairing  efficiency,  Bainea, 
2974. 

^rstem  of  accounts  exaggerates  injury  through  fall  in  exchange;  railways  and 
stores  should  be  excluded,  Gairdner,  469-71,  560;  certain  expenditure  now 
charged  to  revenue  should  be  transferrea  to  capital,  Fowler,  1615,  1623, 
1655^;  but  this  is  not  a  suitable  remedy  for  the  present  case,  Hope, 
2247-9,  2257. 

Deficit  in  1892-3,  owing  to  fall  in  exchange,  £ep.  4;  and  in  1893-4,  19;  question 
whether  it  has  already  arisen,  Hope,  2251-7;  expected  in  1893-4,  App.  I. 
35,  44 ;  mode  of  framing  the  budget  for  that  year,  35 ;  revenue  and  expen- 
diture, surplus  and  deficit,  186^3,  App.  262;  net  expenditure,  1875-6, 
1881-2,  and  1892-3,  App.  264. 

Revenues  continue  to  grow  satisfactorily,  Rep.  5 ;  but  can  not  expand  enough  to 
meet  a  fiirther  heavy  fall  in  exchange,  20;  increased  by  fall  in  exchange, 
Sowerby,  2629,  Grahamf  App.  304. 

Transfer  to  local  bodies  of  duties  and  powers  of  taxation,  for  police,  education, 
gaols,  and  criminal  justice,  fVesl,  App.  331. 

Payments  in  sterling  under  old  and  new  contracts,  App.  267-9;  rupee  said  (in- 
correctly) to  have  been  always  reckoned  as  2«.  since  1835,  App.  I.  4. 

Imperial  rupee  on  a  gold  basis ;  suggestion.  West,  2658,  2711. 

See  aho  Bills,  Debt,  Government,  Home  Charges,  Taxation. 
Forgery  of  coins  on  gold  basis:  danger  of,  Adam,  1939-&,  1951-5;  Chapman,  App. 

285;  risk  not  great,  Weat,  2708. 
France: 

Currency  system  is  ''6talon  boitenx,"  but  standard  is  really  gold;  currency  is 
largely  inconvertible  silver,  or  notes  payable  in  gold  or  silver  at  the  option 
of  the  bank.  Rep.  82-3,  93;  stock  of  money,  82. 

Imports  and  exports  and  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  bullion  at  bank,  notes  in 
circulation,  and  rate  of  discount,  1885-90,  App.  276;  stock  of  money  in 
1891-2,  212,  273;  gold,  silver,  and  paper  currency;  ratio,  limit,  etc.,  209, 
211,  212;  limit  of  silver  coinage  and  extent  of  legal  tender  in  the  Latin 
Union,  213;  estimate  of  metallic  circulation,  228. 

History  of  currency  in,  Gairdner,  526,  App.  337 ;  coinage  of  silver  for  legal  tender 
stopped  since  1878,  /Sc^mta^,  1712-20;  Soicerhy,  App.  320;  subsidiary  coins 
may  be  issued,  Schmidt,  1720. 

Gold:  as  to  power  of  demanding  or  obtaining,  App.,  205,  213,  229,  230;  it  is 
available  for  export  and  for  settling  wholesale  transactions,  Hardie,  22 ; 
Schmidt,  1724;   West,  2724;  it  is  largely  used.  Chapman,  App.  285. 

Silver  is  not  available  for  foreign  debt,  Campbell,  187;  the  five-franc  pieces  cir- 
culate at  their  normal  value,  be<'anse  of  the  large  amount  of  gold  in  the 
bank,  the  absence  of  foreign  debt,  and  the  withdrawal  of  redundant  silver, 
coupled  with  a  large  reserve,  Hardie,  18-23:  Campbell,  184-6,  256;  Gaird- 
ner, 526-536,  551;  Beith,  690-3;  Schmidt,  1728,  1741;  and  the  credit  of  the 
government,  Graham,  App.  304;  they  can  be  exchanged  for  gold,  for  a 
small  commission.  West,  2652,  2725-9;  little  silver  is  used,  Chapman, 
App.  285. 

Notes  are  largely  issued,  Gairdner,  531-2,536,551-2;  against  both  silver  and 
gold,  but  cannot  be  exchanged  for  gold,  Campbell,  186,254-5;  Maokay, 
1125,  1159;  App.  229. 

Gold  standard,  with  large  proportion  of  currency  consisting  of  overvalued 
silver  coins  having  unlimited  legal  tender,  App.  1. 3;  limping  standard 
could  not  be  maintained  in  India,  Schmidt,  1693-«. 

Results  of  closing  of  mints  of  Latin  Union  to  free  coinage  of  silver,  App.  1.416; 
West,  App.  325;  difficulties  arising  from  the  agreement,  App.  213:  Wood 
App.  333. 

International  trade  is  small,  Beith,  693,  Adam,  1969. 

Prices  not  affected  by  change  of  standard,  App.  I.  16. 

Absorption  of  American  gold,  Giffen,  2148. 

Foreign  coin  prohibited  nrom  circulation.  West,  2687-9,  2695-9. 

Copper  coins :  circulation  in  England  prohibited.  West,  2692-4. 
Freight :  Reduction  in,  has  stimulated  export  trade,  Ralli,  1506-9, 1512. 
Fund:  Bengal  uncovenanted  service  family  pension:  injury  to  pensioners  in  Eng- 
land from  fall  in  exchange,  App.  1. 20. 
Gaija:  Tax  on  consumption  in  India,  Bliss,  2917. 

S.  Mis.  23 51 
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Germany: 

Cnrrenoy  8yBt«m:  resembles  the  English  system  in  many  respects,  Bep,  79-80, 93. 

Stock  of  money,  1891-2,  App.  212,  273.  Gold,  silver,  and  paper  corrency ;  ratio, 
limit,  dbc,  210,  211;  silver  coinage,  limit,  and  extent  of  legal  tender,  212; 
change  of  standard;  as  to  results,  App.  I.  4,  6,  16;  West,  App.  325;  silver 
currency  is  little  used,  Chapman,  App.  285;  it  is  exchangeable  for  gold, 
Hardie,  26. 

Demonetization  of  silver  was  the  first  great  cause  of  the  reduction  in  the  value 
of  silver,  Sowerby,  App.  320;  was  not  the  main  causoy  Wood,  App.  332. 

Rupees  coined  for  East  Africa,  West,  2718. 

Hamburg  bank  system,  Warhwrg,  App.  324. 
Oodayari  district:  Opening  of  anient;  remarkable  instance  of  alteration  of  prices, 

BliM,  294^-9. 
Gold: 

Not  legal  tender  in  India,  aad  no  current  gold  coins.  Rep,  71 ;  but  gold  coins  art 
recognised,  and  obtainable,  100;  large  imports,  18^70,  100;  and  re- 
cently, 30. 

Demonetization  in  India  1835,  App.  I.  4;  subsequent  coinage,  1870-92,  App.  240. 
260 ;  none  in  circulation  at  present  as  currency,  Haraie,  135. 

Ingots,  use  of,  in  India,  HardiCy  136-41;  Tkorbum,  429-31;  Mackajf,  1322-4;  not 
as  currency,  Coke.  2589-90. 

Imports  into  India,  1870-92,  App.  239-40,  245,  301;  over  50,000,0002.  in  the  last 
15  years,  Adam,  1929;  it  goes  to  India  as  a  commodity,  Campbell,  249,  Ap|i. 
I.  6 ;  fear  formerly  that  it  would  become  too  cheap,  Mackay,  1269 ;  Fowler, 
1621. 

Demand  of  European  nations  for,  Fowler,  1629;  Giffen,  2148-9;  increasing  ten- 
dency to  use,  in  preference  to  silver,  f7>«t,  App.  325;  advantage  of  India's 
present  system  of  currency  in  not  increasing  the  demand,  Hardie,  98; 
danger  of  absorption  by  countries  like  India,  with  no  effective  system  of 
banking,  Gairdner,  538. 

Large  exports  from  India  in  1892,  App.  I.  29,  32 ;  an  actual  demand  for  the  metal 
arises,  sometimes,  in  settling  tne  balance  of  trade,  especially  in  times  of 
pressure.  Campbell,  243-8. 

Production  in  1891,  Sowerby,  App.  322;  change  in,  relatively  to  silver,  Fowler,  1621; 
in  theXransvaal,  &c.,  increased,  Baui,  1527;    scarcity,  Weet,  App.  S^. 

Mining  is  not  profitable,  Sowerby,  App.  320;  sliding  scale  of  royalties  would 
*  check  production,  ibid,;  in  India  should  be  worked  by  government,  322. 

Hoards:  tendency  to  hoard  gold  rather  than  silver,  App.  301;  West,  App.  329; 
gold  is  well  suited  for  storing  value,  App.  I.  6 ;  hoards  are  kept  as  orna- 
ments for  a  reserve,  and  would  not  be  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined, 
Hardie,  3^9;  Campbell,  251-3;  habit  is  dying  out.  Maokay,  1082-3,  1299- 
1303;  would  come  to  the  mints  for  coinage,  Thorbum,  A32-S;  would  not 
increase  if  gold  coinage  were  introduced,  but  gold  would  come  out  to  be 
coined,  Maokay,  1080-2,  1297-9;  Warburg,  App.  324;  doubt  whether  it 
would  come  out,  Fowler,  1630-2,  App.  I.  3;  silver  now  hoarded  would  be 
converted  into  gold  if  coinage  of  silver  were  stopped,  Hardie,  37,  40-1; 
Gairdner,  537,  548;  Beilh,  698,  822-8;  App.  I.  3;  and  if  coinage  of  gold 
were  introduced.  Sleigh,  1856-7. 

Prices  probably  have  not,  as  is  often  alleged,  fallen  owing  to  fall  in  exchange, 
Bep.  22;  are  less  stable  than  silver  prices,  Fowler,  1587,  1594;  relation  of 
gold  to  commodities  and  silver  has  risen,  Naoroji,  2360-80;  Bliee,  2939-42; 
change  in  value  of  gold  would  alone  affect  the  loss  in  exchange,  Naoroji, 
2359,  2391 ;  question  of  relative  change  between  gold  and  produce  is  not 
affected  by  reduction  of  price  of  ]^roduce  from  other  causes,  2378-84,  2390; 
effect  of  scarcity  of  gold  upon  prices  is  exa^^gerated.  Fowler,  1609, 1623-4; 
of  exports,  not  reduced  by  fall  in  value  of  silver,  except  so  far  as  their 
production  is  thereby  stimulated,  Hardie,  134;  fall  is  not  due  to  fall  in 
value  of  rupee,  Adam,  1897-8;  the  injury  to  producers  in  India  that  would 
have  resulted  from  the  fall  in  the  gold  prices  of  their  exportable  produce 
has  been  averted  by  the  fall  in  exchange  giving  them  as  many  rupees  as 
before,  Adam,  1885, 1906,  1912,  1914,  1878-86a;  of  imnorts,  fall  in.  has  been 
very  beneficial  to  India,  as  it  haa  exceeded  the  fail  in  exchange,  Adam, 
1906;  has  prevented  discouragement  of  import  trade,  Balli,  1513-21;  of 
exports,  determine  the  quantity  of  India's  balance  of  trade,  App.  336: 
bimetallism  would  raise,  against  the  consumer,  Moxon,  App.  317;  so  woold 
gold  standard,  App.  336. 

Remittance  to  England,  for  payment  of  home  charges,  I^EimMitf  App.  296b 
See  alio  Gold  Standard,  Home  Charge 
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Gold  coinage: 

Has  always  existed  to  some  extent  in  India;  and  natives  are  fond  of  it,  Bep,  100. 
If  a  gold  coinage  ou  a  proper  basis  were  introduced,  gold  would  come  to 
the  mints,  101-3;  natives  are  accustomed  to,  Thorhurn^  427-8;  unsnited  to 
India;  would  only  be  required  for  hoarding,  ornaments,  and  export,  App. 
I.  3;  would  be  hoarded  and  not  go  into  circulation,  Hardiey  142^;  Gaird- 
Iter,  537,  548;  Meringtony  App.  316;  should  not  be  issued  for  some  time 
after  silver  coinage  has  been  stopped,  App.  I.  3,  34;  Tkorhwmf  325;  Mr. 
Lindsav's  scheme,  gold  to  be  obtainable  in  London  on  demand,  Macdonald, 
579-84,  589-03,  596-8,  601,  should  not  be  coined  in  India,  598;  is  necessary, 
Mackayf  995-6,  1088,  1146,  1220-6;  is  not  necessary,  but  min^s  should  be 
opened  freely  to  gold  coinage,  D' Eremar ^A^p.  297;  West,  2649,  App.  329; 
gold  coins  should  be  exchanged  for  silver  coins,  when  practicable,  at  gov- 
ernment treasuries,  App.  I.  3. 
Gold  coins: 

Beignorage  should  not  be  charged,  App.  1. 3;  it  was  allowed  in  the  United  States 
in  1873,  but  abolished  the  next  year,  Gijfen,  2052. 
Coins:  The  lowest  should  be  10  rupees;  even  5  rupees  would  not  be  much  used; 
should  be  10  and  20  rupee  pieces,  App.  I.  3;  Maokayj  1147,  1309;  lowest 
should  be  of  high  value,  say  32.,  West,  2649;  or  10  rupees,  West,  App.  328; 
weight  and  fineness  should  be  such  as  to  regulate  fixed  exchange  with 
Bovereign,  App.  1.3;  authority  should  be  given  to  make  sovereigns  legal 
tender  lor  not  less  than  13^  rupees,  but  power  need  not  be  used  unless 
necessary,  App.  I.  32;  West,  App.  328  j  sovereigns  would  be  Imported  329; 
Bovereifi^,  or  an  identical  coin,  to  be  issued  as  legal  tender  in  sums  a'bove 
Rs.  5,000,  or  under  any  regulations  thought  aesirable;  extended  t use 
throughout  the  world,  Daniellf  App.  292;  Ch'ahamf  App.  305;  migh  be 
made  legal  tender,  but  identical  coinage  unnecessary,  Mcuskaify  1310-21; 
West,  App.  328.  Should  be  coined  in  India;  for  11.  10«.,  or  2L,  but  not 
half-sovereigns,  D^Eremar,  App.  197;  said  erroneously  to  have  been  coined 
in  Indian  by  Lord  Lawrence,  ibid. ;  sovereigns  of  mixed  gold  and  silver 
to  be  issued;  natives  would  not  hoard,  Merington,  App.  316;  export  duty 
of  40  per  cent  to  be  imposed,  lyEremar,  App.  298. 
Gold  obligations ;  see  Government,  Home  Charges. 
Gold  standard : 

Would  not  remove  all  the  disquieting  causes,  but  lessen  the  risk.  Rep.  26. 

Scheme  of  government;  closure  of  mints,  with  a  view  to  the  future  free  coinage 
of  gold,  English  sovereigns  being  in  the  meantime  legal  tender  in  India, 
47;  Currie,  Note,  p.  xli;  not  meant  to  supersede  the  use  of  silver,  Bep,  50, 
99;  Sir  D.  Barbour's  arguments  for  his  scheme,  50;  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
necessary  to  accumulate  a  gold  reserve,  Farrer  and  Welby,  Note,  p.  xxxix ; 
this  plan  would  be  too  expensive.  Rep.  50. 

Imports  of  silver  have  been  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  world's  production: 
nearly  all  absorbed  by  currency  demands,  54-<)0;  on  cessation  of  these,  and 
snbstitntion  of  a  demand  for  gold,  silver  would  fall  further  in  relatitm  to 
gold,  60-3;  the  rupee  might  ultimately  be  raised  to  la.  6d.,  and  remain 
there  automatically,  64-5. 

Practicability  of  the  proposals:  comparison  of  systems  of  different  nations ;  not 
direct  precedents,  but  afford  useful  experience,  66-98. 

Natives  said  to  prefer  silver,  which  would  remain  the  subsidiary  currency.  Gold 
has  never  been  entirely  out  of  use  in  India,  100;  natives  fond  of  gold, 
101-2 ;  amount  of  gold  required,  Farrer  and  Welby,  Note,  p.  xxxviii. 

It  is  objected  that  to  fix  the  currency  at  the  present  ratio  would  stereotype  the 
loss  incurred;  but  it  would  insure  against  future  falls,  R^.  10^  \  also  that 
it  would  convert  the  rupees  into  a  token  currency,  not  dilferi  ng  in  prin- 
ciple from  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  only  that  it  could  not  be 
expanded  so  easily,  108 ;  to  maintain  it,  the  government  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  gold  for  silver  by  the  aid  of  a  reserve,  so  as  to  secure  con- 
vertibility, Farrer  and  WeJby,  Note,  p.  xl. 

If  the  ratio  be  not  fixed  too  high,  the  currency  would  be  automatic,  Rep.  109; 
and  it  could  not  be  called  arbitrary  alteration  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
by  the  government.  111;  but  the  government  contemplate  raising  it  tol«. 
6d.,  which  would  be  too  high,  130-^. 

To  close  the  mints  in  order  to  raise  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  more  objectionable 
than  to  do  so  to  prevent  a  further  fall,  135,  Farrer  and  Welby,  Note,  p. 
xxxviii. 

Modifications  of  government's  plan;  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  sudden  rise  in  ex- 
ohangej  government  might  fix  a  ratio  of  Is,  4d.,  at  which  they  would  coin 
rupees  m  exchange  for  gold.  Rep.  150,  156 ;  this  should  be  omitted ;  a  proo* 
lamation  of  closure  of  the  mints  to  silver  would  be  enongh  at  present^ 
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Gold  standard — Continued. 

Curriff  Note,  p.  xl;  goyemment  to  accept  gold  at  the  aame  ratio  in  pay- 
ment  of  dues,  Sep,  152,  156;  to  reserve  tne  right  ou  occasion  to  raise  the 
ratio,  151. 

GoTemment  should  be  allowed  to  declare  English  gold  coins  legal  tender  in 
India  as  proposed,  Currie,  Note,  p.  xli. 

Arguments  for  the  tcheme, — Was  formerly  the  standard  in  India,  jyErmMity 
App.  298;  gold  is  the  metal  least  liable  to  fluctuation,  and  therefore 
most  suitable  for  a  standard,  Sowerby,  2637,  263^-41,  App.  320;  is  far 
more  stable  than  silver,  WrM.  App.  328;  advantage  over  silver,  as  it  can 
be  reflated  for  a  long  period,  Sowerbyj  2637,  2639Mtl,  App.  320;  increased 
adoption  prevents  violent  fluctuations,  West,  App.  326:  was  recommended 
in  1863-6,  from  fear  that  gold  was  becoming  too  cheap,  JFood,  App.  332;  and 
repeatedly  at  other  times,  App.  I.  4. 

Introduction  of  Sir  D.  Barbour's  scneme,  App.  I.  3,  6;  draft  of  bill,  App.  I.  34; 
government  of  India  should  have  power  to  act  at  once,  Sir  A.  Millers  view, 
App.  I.  1,  4 ;  India  should  not  wait  till  all  other  countries  have  supplied 
themselves  with  gold,  App.  I.  6. 

Memorial  to  Parliament  by  Currency  Association,  App.  I.  4,  8,  16;  protest^  App. 
I.  43;  little  opposition  in  India  to  the  scheme,  though  the  majority  of  the 
manufacturers  object,  Mackay,  1282-6,  1350-63;  public  opinion  is  in  its 
favour,  Mackay,  1292^4,  App.  I.  4,  12,  16,  22,  24;  deputationa  to  viceroy, 
App.  I.  36,  39;  speech  of  Mr.  Maokay  at  Calcutta,  App.  309;  of  Mr.  Cox 
at  Bombay,  288. 

Dangers  not  greater  than  those  arising  from  inaction,  App.  I.  6 ;  an  inconvertible 
currency  would  not  be  worse  than  present  condition,  App.  I.  3;  danger 
from  rise  in  prices  less  than  from  abnormal  taxation,  Lyall,  2827,  2^, 
2879-89;  i;/t<«,  2923-^,  2916;  JSatn^,  2968-73;  the  risk  is  great,  but  if  noth- 
ing is  done  bankruptcy  results,  2925. 

Advantage  to  government  and  to  all  taxpayers,  from  a  common  standard  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  India,  Macdonald,  662;  Mackay y  992-3, 
997, 1187-8,  1274-7,  1286,  1294-^,  1339,  App.  I.  6;  would  not  perceptibly 
increase  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  natives  would  be  little  affected, 
Mackay,  1079,  13^5-7,  1339-43A;/  Bliea,  2927-31,  2935,  2942-^5;  if  no  violent 
alteration  of  the  rate  of  exchauge  were  made,  Lyall,  2792-4,  2797-800, 
2824,  2890;  Bliss,  2926-7. 

Is  the  only  remedy,  unless  an  international  arrangement  is  made,  Tharburnf 
318-9,  App.  1. 1,  3,  4. 

No  reason  to  doubt  that  gold  is  a  satisfactory  measure  of  value  for  deferred 
payments;  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  would  be  satisfactory,  if  supple- 
mented by  silver  coin  and  notes,  App.  I.  6. 

Silver  currency  must  remain  full  legal  tender  to  any  amount;  a  purely  gold  cur- 
rency would  be  impossible,  App.  I.  3;  but  gold  should  be  issued  in  Lon- 
don, in  exchange,  if  demanded,  Macdonald,  598;  ^old  should  be  freelj 
coined,  Mackay,  1088,  1146;  and,  as  soon  as  convenient,  issued  in  return 
for  silver,  1117a^9;  rupees  would  be  retained  as  token  coinage  with  ui- 
limited  le^al  tender,  Mackay,  994,  1088-99,  1138,  1142,  1146-9;  gold  stand- 
ard essential  for  stability,  but  silver  should  remain  unlimited  legal  ten- 
der, h'est,  App.  326;  as  much  silver  as  ever  would  continne  to  be  required, 
Mackay,  1233-7,  1278;  as  a  token  currency,  Sotverby,  2638,  App.  I.  3;  West, 
App.  329;  scheme  for  gradually  limiting']''^  )1  tender  of  sUver,  Grahame, 
App.  306;  amount  must  be  limited,  App.  .  A]  must  be  convertible  into 
gold  coin.  Bardie,  17,  26;  when  practicable,  App.  I.  3;  government  should 
not  be  bound  to  pay  gold,  Macdonald,  601:  Mackay,  1117a,  1141;  better  not 
to  have  a  gold  currency,  Macdonald,  579-84,  589-93,  596-7;  at  first,  Sldgk, 
1854-6;  gold  should  be  given  in  exchange  for  silver,  when  practicable, 
Mackay,  1117a-9,  1141. 

With  unlimited  legal  tender  of  both  gold  and  silver,  danger  of  India  losing  ber 
stock  of  gold,  App.  I.  3. 

Need  not  involve  holding  much  gold,  Thorbum,  320-3,  438-41  :Afacika^,  1121, 
1220-6,  1255,  1297 ;  Sleigh,  1838 ;  Sowerby,  2634,  App.  321 ;  West,  2793,  App. 
329;  App.  I.  3,  16;  lyEremar,  Ann.  297;  Warburg,  App.  325;  doubtful 
point,  Fowler,  1679-^0;  paper  would  be  used  for  large  transactions,  Sow- 
erby, 2638. 

Declaration  of,  with  stoppage  of  free  coinage  of  silver,  should  be  the  first  step. 
TAorftMrw,  326, 334-40;  ifacrfotiaW,  602-9;  if acAo/^.  1191-3;  App.1.3;  I^^f*- 
mar,  App.  297;   fFardari/,  App.  325. 

Would  give  the  secretary  of  state  command  of  the  market,  and  raise  the  gold 
value  of  the  rupees  by  making  them  scarce,  Thorbum,  323;  Mackay,  1213-9; 
Coke,  2579-81,  2585;  Graham,  App.  304;  it  might  force  up  the  rupee  to  any 
fixed  ratio,  and  ma»\Le  «xe\i«^^<&  \R\\Vi  ^Id  stable,  Jaokson,  2009-10. 
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Notice  should  be  given,  Tkorbum,  334-347;  a  month  is  sufficient.  Coke,  2611-4; 
three  months  requested,  App.  I.  6;  it  would  not  undul}'  affect  silver,  Mac- 
kaiff  1208-12,  1254-6;  it  would  be  little  noticed  by  the  people;  no  panic 
would  result,  Mackay,  1079,  1304-8. 

Stoppage  of  free  coinage  of  silver :  Government  to  retain  the  right  of  coininff, 
piirchiising  silver  for  the  purpose,  App.  I.  3,  Thorburn,  326-8:  Sleu/h, 
1839-48;  Coke,  2560,  2623:  Afacdanald,  605-11,641-6;  D'AVmar,  App.  297 ; 
they  would  not  be  likely  to  coin  in  excess  of  requirements,  Mackay, 
1175-90;  if  they  added  a  fixed  amount  each  year  it  would  be  difficult  to 
get  the  coins  into  circulation,  1238-55. 

Ratio  between  silver  and  gold:  None  should  be  declared  at  first,  App.  I.  3: 
donbt  as  to  practicability  of  leaving  the  competition  of  the  market  to  fix 
the  ratio,  fhorhwrnf  343-7,  359-62;  this  would  not  relieve  trade,  Coke^ 
2c  82-4;  rate  would  be  fixed  by  the  competition  of  the  banks  for  council 
bills  Macdonald.  594-6,  598-646;  Mackay,  1200-5;  should  be  raised  ^rad- 
uallv  to  some  nxed  point,  but  that  point  should  be  at  once  determined, 
and  should  not  be  too  high,  Thorbum,  328,  332,  336-7,  353-8;  Mackay,  1191- 
1201,  1216-9;  what  is  needed  is  a  fixed  rather  than  a  high  ratio,  Thorbum, 
323;  Sleigh,  1825-6,  1866-9;  some  fair  rate  could  probably  be  maintained, 
Thorbum,  38^7;  Mackay,  1105-7;  Sleigh,  1837;  doubt  as  to  this.  Fowler, 
1605;  it  must  not  be  raised  too  high,  and  only  gradually,  Thorbum,  443-6; 
must  be  declared,  and  gold  coined,  at  once,  Mackay,  995-6,  1221-6;  other- 
wise the  effect  would  be  mere  speculation,  1195-9;  a  rati(»  without  gold  is 
a  fiction,  and  shows  want  of  confidence  in  gold,  Camphelly  154,  181-3; 
Gairdner.  520-2,  525;  Beith,  685-8,  697-8,  851;  Fotcler,  1566-8, 1592-4, 1607-8, 
1624;  Schmidt,  1725-8;  Adam,  1969;  Graham,  App.  304;  Daniell,  App.  293; 
must  not  greatly  differ  firom  the  market  rate  of  the  day,  App.  1. 6;  market 
rate  would  cause  least  dislocation  of  trade,  but  it  must  be  above  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  silver  coin,  Mackay,  1202,  1260;  it  would  not  affect 
prices,  App.  I.  16;  people  would  know  nothing  about  it,  unless  from  agi- 
tators or  newspapers,  Baine%,  2977-9;  Bernard,  3210-1;  must  be  fixed 
above  present  market  rate.  Sleigh,  1825 ;  should  be  tixed  tentatively,  and 

fraduaJly  raised.  Coke,  2575-6,  2583,  2607-11;  fixing  it  at  or  near  the  mar- 
et  rate  would  lessen,  but  not  remove,  the  evils,  Beith,  874-5;  Schmidt, 
1747-8;  would  be  of  little  use,  Fowler,  1613-4;  Moxon,  App.  317;  should 
not  be  the  very  lowest,  or  even  necessarily  the  market  rate  of  the 
day.  but  should  be  based  on  the  average  price  of  silver  for  some 
lioQLited  period  previous  to  its  adoption;  la.  4d.,  the  rupee  taken 
hypothetically,  App.  I.  3;  la.  Qd.,  or  1  to  20,  probable;  India  would 
then  avoid  the  evils  of  past  appreciation,  App.  I.  34;  a  suitable 
rate,  Thorbum,  443;  Mackay,  1100-4,  1167,  1202,  1256-71,  1339-43/.; 
Sleigh,  1832 ;  would  not  affect  prices  or  wages ;  people  would  not  be  aware 
^  of  it;  would  benefit  government  by  giving  more  sterling  for  bills,  Blies, 

2926-7,  2936;  profit  of  government,  ifacA^aj/,  1187-8:  it  should  not  be  lower,. 
Macdonald,  585-8;  gradualrise  even  beyond  Is.  od.  would  not  hurt  the 
people,  Blise,  2960-3;  16  rupees  to  the  gold  mohur,  Douglae,  App.  300;  1 
to  15i  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  App.  I.  3;  2«.  per  rupee  impracticable^ 
Thorbum,  358;  if  sudden  might  have  a  serious  effect  in  the  interior  by 
checking  the  demand  for  the  surplus  produce.  Bliss,  2934,  2960-3;  it  is 
practicable  by  making  rupees  scarce,  Mackay,  1197-8.  1^1-37;  but  it 
would  not  be  real,  Graham,  App.  304;  if  universal  in  tne  East,  it  would 
not  result  in  smaller  volume  of  trade,  Schmidt,  1749 ;  any  ratio  except  that 
of  the  token  value  of  silver  to  gold  is  unjust,  lyEremar,  App.  298;  would 
vary  if  the  price  of  silver  were  to  rise,  Macdonald,  589-93 ;  fixity  can  be 
maintained  without  stopping  the  coinage  of  silver  altogether,  as  India's 
demand  for  small  coin  is  exceptionally  large,  Sleigh,  1849-52;  value  of 
rupees  would  be  maintained  by  limiting  the  quantity,  Mackay,  1135-7, 
1213-9;  App.  I.  3;  doubtM  whether  India  can  maintain  it  unaided,  Sleigh, 
1853. 

Has  been  adopted  in  most  European  countries,  and  in  Java,  with  good  results, 
App.  I.  6. 

Stoppage  of  coinage  of  silver  shonld  precede  free  coinage  of  gold  by  some  inter- 
val, App.  I.  3,  34. 

Gold  required  for  reserve,  15,000,000^.,  with  annual  addition  of  200,000^.,  App, 
I.  3;  3,000,OOOZ.  sufficient,  lyEremar,  App.  297 ;  30,000,0002.  might  be  raised 
by  England  by  a  loan,  Wood^  App.  332;  not  much  needed,  Thorhum,  320, 
323,  438-41;  Mackay,  1121,  1220-6,  1255,  1297;  Sleigh,  1838;  Sowerby,  2634; 
App.  321;  W&^t,  2773,  App.  329;  App.  I.  3,  16;  lyEremar,  App.  298;  War- 
burg,  App.  324 ;  means  of  acquiring,  secretary  of  state  should  remit  ^old.V\ 
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India,  Tharburnf  323 ;  government  must  keep  in  store  the  cold  paid  toibem  for 
rupees,  until  a  gold  coinage  can  be  safely  issued,  Sleigk,  1858;  they  should 
not  be  bound  to  pay  gold,  Afacdonald^  601;  gold  would  be  remitted  to  India 
to  buy  rupees,  Thorburn,  434-7;  Mackay,  1110;  8leig\j  1823-9,  1833-6;  might 
be  received  at  the  mints  in  exchange  for  rupees,  Sleighj  1859-60;  doubt 
whether  bar  silver  or  gohi  would  go  to  India,  Coke,  2586-8;  could  not  be 
sent  to  India  to  a  great  extent,  until  gold  coinage  were  adopted,  Macknf, 
1220-6;  would  come  to  the  niints  for  coinage,  'Dkorhum,  432-3;  would  not 
come  to  the  mints  or  get  into  circulation,  Campbell,  251-3;  Indian  product 
would  be  retained  in  India,  Thorbumf  441 ;  if  it  disappeared  or  ceased  to 
be  brought,  government  must  take  measures  to  contract  the  rednndant 
supply  of  rupees,  by  raising  a  loan,  App.  I.  3;  Mackay,  1108-19,  1149-67, 
1175-90;  Sleighf  1839-48;  after  such  a  loan,  the  currency  woald  be  regu- 
lated automatically  by  public  demand;  Mackay,  1109,1115-7.  It  can  be 
obtained  by  merchants  from  China,  when  required.  Cokey  2565;  if  it  accu- 
mulated it  could  be  passed  into  the  paper  currency  reserve,  and  thence 
sent  to  England,  if  necessarv,  App.  I.  3. 
Imports  would  be  discouraged  under  scheme  for  a  gold  currency,  Daniell,  App. 

If  required  for  export  some  premium  might  have  to  be  paid,  Mackay,  1139-45; 
either  gold  or  silver  might  have  to  be  exported,  if  the  balance  of  trade 
turned  against  India,  Beith,  694-8. 

Public  creditor  would  have  no  reason  to  complain,  l%arhum,  447-452;  holders  of 
rupee  debt  in  England  would  be  relieved  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian 
taxpayer,  Hope,  2227-9. 

Alteration  would  be  little  noticed,  if  the  form  of  the  rupee  were  untouched, 
Lyall,  2880-3 ;  peasants  do  not  understand  or  care  for  free  mintage,  but 
would  feel  the  effect  generally  if  times  were  hard,  2891-4. 

Objections  to  the  scheme. — Gold  standard  would  create  a  considerable  demand  for 
gold,  Bardie,  11,  15-17;  Gairdner,  538;  Fowler,  1624^,  1633,  1680;  Beith, 
^2-73;  Schmidt,  1725-8,  1735-41;  Sleigh,  1834-6:  Chapman,  App.  284;  and 
add  to  the  burden  of  India's  great  amount  of  gold  obligations,  Bardie, 
10,  98;  Gairdner,  538;  not  much  force  in  this  argument,  App.  I.  6. 

Would  reduce  the  price  of  silver,  Caffip^{^  158;  ThorbHrn,  332-3;  Beith,  700-3; 
Schmidt,  1726;  Sleigh,  1830-1;  Jackson,  1991,  2013,  2018;  and  cause  a  great 
fall  in  exchange,  Beith,  847-50;  and  enormously  depress  the  value  of  the 
rupee,  Chapman,  App.  288. 

Would  be  costly  to  the  producing  classes,  Beith,  700;   West,  App.  331. 

Would  inflict  enormous  injury  on  individuals,  Gairdner,  559;  Ealli,  1530-5;  Bope, 
2227,  2238-44 ;  West,  App.  331. 

India  would  not  have  and  could  not  get  sufficient  gold  to  maintain  it.  Bardie, 
23;  Campbell,  181,  191,  250;  Fowler,  1624;  Graham,  App.  304:  gold  would 
not  come  to  the  mints,  or  get  into  circulation,  Campbell,  251-3;  would  not 
give  stability,  Ralli,  1528-9;  par  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver 
countries  woiild  uot  be  secured,  B&ith,  876-8;  ratio  can  not  be  maintained, 
even  for  a  day,  Schmidt,  1748;  it  depends  on  supply  and  demand,  Graham, 
App.  304. 

Would  contract  the  currency  and  cause  great  distress,  Beith,  807,  814-20;  Naoroji, 
2417-22;  Daniell,  App.  297;  risk  would,  however,  be  lessened,  if  govern- 
ment continued  coining,  Beith,  810 ;  if  they  coined  a  fixed  amount  annually 
it  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  rupees  into  circulation,  Mackay,  1238-55. 

Would  injure  the  cultivators  and  the  enormous  internal  trade,  Naor<m,  2417-21; 
Graham,  App.  304;  would  injure  the  people,  Beith,  807,814-20;  Fowler, 
1633-43,  1689;  Hope,  2225-44;  general  objections,  Campbell,  209;  Fowler, 
1569-73,  1589-91,  1611-2;  Xaorofi,  2417-22;  Chapman,  App.  283;  enormous 
ini])ortance  of,  and  absence  of  necessity  for,  the  measure,  Adam,  1874-7, 
1880;  might  cause  popular  ajiitation,  if  the  nipee  were  raised  considera- 
bly, say  t »   18  pence,  Lyall,  2801-3,  2824,  2826,  2889. 

Would  cause  a  fall  m  gold  prices,  Gairdner,  538;  ^de^,  852-73;  Bope,  2244; 
civilised  nations  should  oppose  it,  owing  to  the  injury  it  would  cause  to 
other  countries,  Gairdner,  545-8;  Fowler,  1624-5,  1633. 

Would  alt  r  prices  and  check  export  trade,  Sleigh,  1861-5;  West.  2785-7;  West, 
App.  331 ;  Balli,  1536-8, 1553-4 ;  might  cause  two  sets  of  prices,  for  gold  and 
for  silver.  Fowler,  1606-7;  Terry,  App.  323. 

Would  not  raise  the  purchasing  value  ot  the  mpee,  Jackson,  1999-2007;  West, 
2675-6;  App.  226;  would  not  remove  the  loss  in  exchange,  Naoroji,  2354-8. 

Would  not  remove  Lancashire's  difficulties,  because  the  restriction  of  India's 
exports  wtnild  check  her  power  to  import,  Beiih,  900-2;  Adam,  1878;  if  in- 
jurious to  trade  of  India,  must  be  ixgnrioos  to  England,  Adam,  1878. 
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Would  cause  gold  to  be  hoarded,  bardie,  41 ;  Gairdnm'f  638 ;  Bmlhf  822-^ ;  all  gold 
is  at  present  hoarded,  there  being  no  circulation  of  it  as  a  currency;  Hardie, 
135-44 ;  these  hoards  would  not  come  to  the  mint,  38-9. 

Danger  from  the  existing  hoards  of  silver,  Beith,  822-8,  832,  875, 909;  Chapmanj 
App.  288 :  government  might  have  to  pav  the  enhanced  value  on  the  whole 
accumulated  stock.  Weal,  2666-7,  2674,  2720-1  2735-6.  2749,  2769,  2772-.5, 
2782-4;  App.  332;  silver  currency  would  have  1o  be  made  exchangeable  for 
gold,  as  in  Austria  and  Germany,  Hardie,  17,  26;  Gairdner,  52(^2,  525-6, 
529,  535. 

If  without  a  gold  currency,  would  show  that  government  had  lost  confidence  in 
silver,  Fotcltsr^  1592-4,  1608;  natives  would  get  rid  of  their  rupees,  Fowler, 
1584-8;  would  exchange  their  rupees  for  gold,  and  prevent  gold  from  cir- 
culating actively,  Hardie,  24,  35,  36,  142-4;  CampUll,25l-^\  Oairdn&r,b37, 
5i8. 

Might  cause  capital  to  be  remitted  from  India  to  Europe  through  bank  bills, 
Cami^beU,  191-8;  Beith^  678a^-83;  would  give  the  government  the  power  of 
manipulating  the  exchange  by  coining  or  not,  as  it  pleased,  Beiih,  704; 
Fowler,  1573;  Adcm,  1961. 

Traders  would  deal  in  gold  or  silver  bullion.  West,  2676-7,  2706,  2712-7,  2721, 
2770-1. 

With  silver  having  unlimited  tender,  would  be  a  ''  limping "  standard  and 
could  not  be  maintained,  Schmidt,  1693-8. 

Though  practicable  if  there  be  sufiicient  gold#  would  be  very  costly:  one-third 
of  the  currency  at  least  should  be  gohl,  Schmidt,  1727-8,  1735-41;  amount 
of  gold  required  in  various  countries  to  maintain  the  standard,  1728-9. 

la  an  indirect  and  dangerous  way  of  increasing  taxation,  Hope,  22S5-9;  Weit, 
App.  330 ;  would  cause  a  vague  feeling  of  discontent,  Hope,  2244. 

Would  enhance  private  debts,  Hope,  22'Jl ;  conditions  of  old  contracts  must  be 
considered,  2229. 

Evil  of  creating  a  vast  inconvertible  token  coinage,  Camphell,166, 183:  Hope, 
2244;  West,  App.  332;  Chapman,  App.  285;  App.  336;  extent  of  the  evil 
would  depend  on  the  ratio  adopted,  Campbell,  156;  if  the  rupee  be  rated 
at  its  present  value,  would  not  prevent  the  increase  of  the  home  charges 
if  silver  fell,  since  the  value  of  the  coins  cannot  be  enhanced  for  external 
transactions,  fFes*,  2729-30,  2737-47,  2759-64,  2775-84;  App.  332;  would 
Introduce  uncertainties  of  exchange  into  daily  internal  transactiona, 
App!  336. 

Government  would  not  avoid  liability  of  loss  by  selling  its  bills  in  England  at 
enhanced  rate,  since  the  revenue  would  be  paid  in  rupees  on  a  gold  basis, 
and  exchange  would  be  fixed  in  silver,  We9t,  2742-56. 

Devices  would  be  found  for  trading  without  rupees  at  enhanced  price,  West, 
App.  332. 

Silver  would  cuntinue  to  be  largely  used,  and  possibly  be  sold  for  export, 
Campbell,  188-90;  Mackay,  1205-7;  Sowerby,  2638;  App.  I.  3;  rise  in  ex- 
change would  reduce  amount  required,  Campbell,  160-1. 

Natives  would  exchange  rupees  for  gold,  and  prevent  gold  from  circulating 
actively,  Hardie,  2^,  35,  36,  142-4. 

Advantage  of  the  present  system  of  currency,  in  not  increasing  demand  for 
gold,  Hardie,  98. 

Objects  of  demanding  it;  to  raise  exchange,  Hardie,  12-4;  Beith,lQO^;  Christie^ 
App.  220;  to  distribute  the  loss  of  government  by  exchange  over  the 
whole  population,  Beith,  673-4,  677-8;  to  relieve  government  servants; 
the  remedy  should  be  to  pay  part  of  salaries  in  sterling,  Beith,  674,  678a, 
906-7;  to  enable  government  to  borrow  cheaply  in  Europe;  capital  would 
not  be  long  attracted,  Bmih,  674,  678a,  681-4. 

By  severing  the  connexion  between  the  rupee  and  silver,  would  tend  to  causa 
great  fluctuations  in  exchange,  Daniell,  App.  295. 

Banks  would  buy  rupees  with  gold,  perhaps  below  the  standard  rate,  Hardie^ 
36;  Campbell,  193. 

Variations  of  exchange  do  not  take  place  between  two  countries  which  have  a 
gold  standard,  and  consequently  the  debtor  country  must  export  money; 
difficulty  that  India  would  fiud,  Hardie,  87-90. 

A  country  with  a  large  foreign  debt  can  not  maintain  a  gold  standard  without 
protective  duties,  Hardie,  95 ;  policy  of  leaving  the  currency  alone  seems 
the  best,  Hardie,  124,  128 ;  government  should  be  required  to  produce  a 
complete  scheme,  Gairdner,  548. 

Stoppage  of  iree  coinage  of  silver  is  more  objectionable  than  a  heavy  import 
duty  or  seignorage.  Fowler,  1634,  1652-4;  or  than  taxation  generjiUy, 
Ralli,  1539-44,  1549;  Adam,  1986a. 
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Objections  of  both  bimetallists  and  monometallists  at  Manchester,  Ac,  Cokej 
2554-9;  Chapman,  App.  283. 

Danger  of  forgery  of  rupees,  Adam,  1939-48,  1951-5 ;  Chapman,  App.  285. 

Effect  on  coins  of  native  states;  see  under  Native  States. 

Coins  if  not  tokens,  circulate  at  the  value  of  the  metal  they  contain,  Weti,  2686. 

As  to  applicability  of  new  ratio  to  old  contracts,  Hope,  2229, 

Danger  of  accumulating  gold  in  treasuries,  Sowerhy,  App.  322. 

There  is  no  public  feeling  in  favor  of  it;  the  best  opinions  are  opposed  to  the 
change,  Graham,  App.  304. 

Disastrous  effect  on  producers  in  Eastern  countries  generally,  ChrUUe,  App.  220; 
it  has  checked  trade  in  Fiji,  221. 

Has  sometimes  had  to  be  abandoned  after  its  adoption,  App.  I.  3. 

Effeot  on  Ceylon,  Rutherford  and  Leake,  2474-97,  2502-6,  Chnatie,  App.  220-1; 
mints  might  be  set  up  there,  Rutherford  and  Leake,  2456-67. 

Effect  on  trade ;  see  Trade. 

Universal,  probably  impracticable,  for  want  of  sufficient  gold  currency,  Fowler, 
1635-50;  the  standard  and  currency  should  bf^  in  the  same  metal,  1650. 

Alternative  sonemes:  see  Rep,  137-145. — Mr.  Lindsay's  plan  of  establishing  is 
London  a  gold  standard  without  gold  coinage,  on  Ricardo's  system,  witb 
the  basis  of  the  5,000,0002.  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England  applicable  to 
silver  coinage,  and  making  rupees  legal  tender  in  England,  Maodonaldf 
579-81,598:  Schmidt,  1752-3,  1756-8;  Undsay,  App.  308;  Woodhouee,  A?p^, 
335;  Soweroy,  App.  322;  impracticable  without  a  backing  of  gold  or  an 
international  agreement^  Beith,  685-8,  697-8,  851. 

New  imperial  rupee  to  be  coined  on  gold  basis,  rated  at  la.  6(2.,  but  of  rather 
less  intrinsic  value.  West,  2644-S,  2650,  2665,  2673,  2760,  2768;  App.  328; 
silver  to  be  obtained  from  st'Ock  in  balances  or  fresh  purchases,  2660; 
would  have  more  value  than  existing  rupee,  2653-4 ;  had  better  be  heavier 
than  existing  rupee,  say  200  grains,  or  mi^ht  contain  180  grains  of  fine 
silver,  2655-7;  App.  328;  would  be  convertible  into  gold  on  demand,  or 
by  means  of  currency  notes,  2662-4;  would  circulate  at  token  value,  even 
if  silver  fell  further,  2665;  taxes  would  be  paid  in,  with  allowance  for 
three  years  on  a  sliding  scale,  2668-9,  2760,  App.  329 ;  coinage  ndcessary 
for  the  purpose,  2670,  2760,  App.  330;  one-rupee  notes  to  be  issued  and 
withdrawn  when  paid  to  the  government,  Weet,  2670,  App.  330;  being  on 
gold  basis,  would  not  be  displaced  by  coins  of  native  states,  2707-8;  and 
would  be  available  for  purchase  of  home  remittances,  2731-4,  2752,  2757-8: 
would  be  like  a  silver  note  payable  in  gold,  2772;  increased  burden  would 
be  far  less  than  under  proposals  for  sudden  rise  in  rupee,  App.  330;  risk  of 
forgery  would  not  be  great,  2708 ;  accounts  of  government  should  be  kept 
in,  26^,  2711 ;  private  accounts  would  soon  come  to  a  gold  basis,  2711 ;  old 
rupees  might  be  used  for  settlement  of  outstanding  and,  for  a  limited 
time,  new  transactions,  but  only  at  their  market  value,  2659, 2661,  2708-11; 
App.  326,  329;  old  rupee  would  fall  to  bullion  value,  2661,  2709;  App.  328. 
Government  would  use  old  rupees  in  their  balances,  or  buy  more  n)r  coin* 
a£[e  of  new  rupees,  2660;  inconvenience  admitted  of  disturbing  people's 
minds  as  to  value  of  rupee,  2672. 

Rupee  to  be  coined  containing  300  grains  of  silver,  to  represent  the  tenth  part 
of  11.,  Ross,  App.  318. 

Dutch  system  for  stoppage  of  free  coinage  of  silver,  App.  206.  • 

Seignorage  not  to  be  charged,  App.  I.  3. 
See  Seignorage. 

New  coinage  of  neavier  rupees,  Aston,  App.  281 ;  if  existing  rupees  were  recoined, 
the  expense  would  be  heavy ;  if  new  ones,  there  would  be  two  sets  of  rupees 
circulating  side  by  side.  Rep.  143;  recommended,  Aston,  App.  281;  impos- 
sibility of  adjusting  standard  by  enlarging  coins,  Sowerhy,  App.  320, 

Gold  notes  exchangeable  into  rupees  at  market  rate,  Aston,  App.  ^1. 

Royalty  of  30  per  cent  on  coinage  for  private  persons,  D'Eremar,  App.  298. 

Gradual  introduction,  payments  being  made  on  a  graduated  scale,  partly  in  gold 
and  partly  in  silver,  Orahame,  App.  306. 

With  gold  currency,  ratio  being  notified  from  time  to  time  according  to  market 
rates  of  exchange,  DanieTlf  App.  292. 

Re-coinage  of  rupees  into  tokens,  with  legal  tender  up  to  51.,  Sowerhy,  App.  322. 

Rupees,  without  being  demonetized,  to  be  used  according  to  weight  and  pricS) 
like  sycee  silver,  Sowerhy,  App.  322. 

Hamburg  Bank  system,  with  bullion,  but  not  coin,  Warburg.  App.  324. 

Export  duty  of  40  per  cent,  on  coin,  bullion,  or  jewellery,  jy^remar,  App.  297. 

Coinage  of  mixed  gold  or  silver,  Stalkartt,  App.  322. 
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Ratio  of  15d,,  without  gold  cnrrency ;    "equiyalence  fhnd";  gold  reserye  to  b# 
obtained  by  selling  rnpees  or  large  gold  notes,  Prohyft,  App.  318. 
See  also  America,  Ceylon,  France,  Jaya,  Land  reyenue,  Silver,  Taxation, 
Trade. 
Goyemment,  difficulties  of,  from  fall  in  exchange,  Rep.  3,  as  to,  App.  1. 1,  3,  4,  6,  36; 
Schmidt,  W9i''2;  Coike,  2567-8,  257(M;   West,  2765-8;   Chapman,  Aw-  288; 
•  estimate  of  loss,  App.  I.  6;  they  are  aggrayated  by  delay,  App.  I.  31 ;  those 
arising  from  inaction  are  quite  as  great  as  if  a  gold  standara  were  adopted, 
App.  1.  6;  have  not  so  far  been  yery  serious,  itardte,  3-6;  Gairdner,  469-71| 
660:  Adam,  1875,  189a-liK)5, 1924-5;  are  exaggerated,  Graham,  App.  304; 
credit  is  unusually  high,  and  burden  of  debt  has  been  reduced,  Adam,  1890, 
1895, 1902-5 ;  revenues  have  been  increased  by  fall  in  exchange,  Sowerby, 
2629;  GraJiam,  App.  304;  should  be  met  by  economy,  i^oto/er,  1623,  1651; 
expenditure  can  not  be  reduced  without  impairing  efficiency  of  administra- 
tion, ^atne«,  2974;  can  be  met  without  serious  objection  by  customs  du- 
ties, ffardUf  125-133 ;  should  be  met  by  re-arranging  finance,  rather  than 
tampering  with  currency,  Fowler,  1615, 1622-3, 1^5-66 ;  alteration  in  sys- 
tem of  accounts  as  to  railway  and  stores,  Gairdner,  469-71, 560;  would  be 
intensified  by  a  gold  standard,  *&atr<ifier,  538, 560 ;  interference  would  do 
more  harm  than  good,  476-481 ;  would  not  be  removed  by  gold  standard 
at  a  low  ratio,  Fowler,  1613-4;  Moxon,  App.  317;  removal  of,  by  gold 
standard,  Macdonald,  6^;  transfer  to  population  generally,  by  adopting  a 
gold  standard,  Beith,  673-4,677-8;  responsibility  rests  with  British  Goy- 
ernment,  ^ope,  2230-7:  difficulty  of  increasing  taxation,  Mackay,  965-70, 
1344-^;  Fowler,  1651;  Hope,  2198. 
See  also  Ceylon,  Finance,  Officers. 
Grain;  sse Wheat. 
Greece: 

Gk>ld,  silver,  and  paper  currency,  in  circulation,  1891,  App.  212;  limit  and  amount 
of  silver  coinage,  and  extent  of  legal  tender,  213. 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  gold,  ibid, 
Hamburg  Bank  system,  with  bullion,  but  not  coin,  Warburg,  App.  324. 
Hides:  eifect  of  gold  standard  on  trade,  Beith,  763;  growth  of  export  trade,  App.  249. 
Hoards:  tendency  to,  when  distant  from  banking  facilities,  Giffen,  2080-2;  see  Gk>ld, 

Silver. 
Holland : 

Cnrrency  system;  gold  standard  with  little  or  no  gold,  Sep,  88-9,  93 j  not 
altogether  a  good  precedent  for  India,  as  the  gold  standard  was  established 
before  silver  had  fallen,  97.  Stock  of  money,  1891-2,  App.  210,231,273 ;  sold, 
silver,  and  paper  currency ;  ratio,  limit,  Sec,  App.  207, 212 ;  coinage,  1879-91. 
App.  329;  extent  to  which  silver  money  is  a  legal  tender,  App.  ^,  213. 

Is  on  a  real  gold  basis,  App.  231 ;  coinage  of  silver  for  unlimited  legal  tender 
stopped  since  iSlS,  Schmidt,  1699-1711;  App.  212, 230;  gold  coin  of  10 florins 
introduced  as  unlimited  legal  tender  in  1872, 207. 

Law  of  1884,  authorising  the  melting  and  sale  of  existing  florins,  App.  206;  has 
not  been  put  into  force,  Schmidt,  1701,  App.  230;  but  nevertheless  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  steadying  exchange,  App.  206-7. 

Gk>ld  can  not  be  claimed  from  the  bank,  Campbell,  264 ;  but  is  granted  freely  for 
exportation,  though  not  for  internal  use,  App.  205, 229, 230. 

Gold  standard  is  maintained  by  her  good  credit.  Fowler,  1626-7;  Adam,  1972;  and 
by  her  stock  of  gold,  Schmidt,  1735, 1743-6;  Adam,  1972;  she  has  little  in- 
ternational trade,  Beith,  693, 918. 

Subsidianr  silver  coin:  legal  tender  florins  are  molted  for,  Schmidt,  1702  (note). 

Has  a  difierent  position  from  England ;   the  Dutch  aim  at  small  profits  without 
speculation;    question  whether  England  should  now  copy  her  action, 
MacColl,  1791 ;  cost  of  altering  ratio  to  meet  bimetallic  proposals,  App. 
206. 
See  aUo  Java. 

Home  charges : 

Comparison  of,  in  1873-4  and  1892-3;  large  increase,  which  can  not,  however,  be 
all  regarded  as  loss  to  the  Goyemment  by  exchange.  Rep,  3.  Large  amount 
of  remittances  needed  from  India  is  the  main  cause  of  the  fall  in  ex- 
change, fFaod,  App.  332;  enormous  increase,  335 ;  England  should  bear 
part,  ibid, :  must  depress  exchange,  whateyer  the  system  of  currency, 
Sowerby,  2641. 

India  has  no  voice  in  determining,  Naoroji,  2343-53,  2398;  di£ference  in  this  re- 
spect between  India  and  Brazil  or  Australia,  2348-9, 2353. 

Are  increased  by  cessation  of  capital  receipts  in  England  for  public  works, 
Sowerby,  2641. 
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IfOB8  is  exaggeratod,  allowanoe  not  being  made  for  gains,  Adanif  1894;  estiaali 

of  aggregate  loM,  App.  I.  4. 
Payments  under  old  and  new  contracts,  App.  267-9. 
Statistics,  1874-91;  sterling  amounts  at  badget  rate  and  rate  Tealised,  compared, 

App.  270. 
Magnitnae  of  India's  gold  obligations  is  an  objection  to  the  gold  standard,  Har- 

die,  10,  ^;  Gairdnery  538;  not  much  force  in  this  argument,  App.  I.  6. 
Can  only  be  detrayed  ft'om  surplus  produce,  for  which  India  shonla  realize  the 

beet  price  possible,  Mox^ny  App.  317. 
Liability  for  increase,  would  not  be  avoided  by  sale  of  bills  in  England  on  the 
gold  standard,  since  the  revenue  would  be  received  in  rupeee  on  a  gold 
basis,  WtBi,  2742-66;  nor  if  silver  fell,  since  the  value  of  the  rupees  can 
not  be  enhanced  for  external  transactions,  Wetif  2729-30,  2737-47,  2759-64, 
2775-84. 
Imperial  rupee  on  a  gold  basis  would  be  available  for,  TFeal,  2731-4, 2752, 2757-8. 
See  also  Bills,  Exchange,  Finance. 
Import  duties;  reimposltion  might  be  popular  in  India,  but  countervailing  excise 
duty  on  Indian  goods  would  Be  demanded;  and  would  be  diffieult  to  en- 
force, Rm.  39. 
See  Silver. 
Imports;  <m Trade. 
Income  tax ;  aee  Assessed  taxes. 

India :  Stock  of  money,  App.  211 ;  aee  Banks,  Bills,  Capital,  Cotton,  Debt,  Exchange, 
Finance,  Gold,  Government,  Home  charges,  Land  revenue.  Native  states, 
Officers,  Opium,  Paper  currency.  Poverty,  Silver,  Taxation,  Tea,  Tirade, 
Wages,  Wheat. 
Indigo :  effect  of  gold  standard  on  trade  in,  ThorbuHf  374,  Beiih,  743. 

Fall  in  price,  App.  1. 15;  App.  311;  course  of  export  trade,  1868-91,  App.  249. 
Industrial  development  of  India,  ^dam,  1926. 

See  Cotton,  Trade. 
Interest:  high  rate  of,  at  certain  seasons,  OraAam,  App. 904;  low  rate  recently  pre- 
vailing, App.  336. 
See  Debt,  Savings. 
International  Agreement;  see  Bimetallism. 
Investments;  see  Capital. 
Iron:  Imports;  price, app. 1. 15. 
Irrigation;  Me  Public  works;  Railways. 
Italy : 

Currency  system,  same  as  in  France,  but  great  lack  of  the  precious  metals,  Ben, 
86-7. ,  93  danger  if  Latin  Union  were  dissolued,  97.    Stock  of  money,  1891-^, 
App  211,273;  gold,  silver,  and  paper  currency;  ratio,  limit>  d&c.,  App.  209, 
212;coinage,  App.  213. 
Position  under  agreement  of  Latin  Union,  App.  213;  silver  is  legal  tender,  iM.; 
difficulty  of  obtaining  gold,  idid^  amount  of  gold  retained  for  maintenaoee 
of  currency  system,  Sehmidt,  1729-80. 
Withdrawal  of  forced  paper  currency  increased  burden  of  land-tax,  Wmi^  App.  390 
Japan — Currency  and  standard,  Beith,  928-36;  Mackaiff  1016-8;   change  of  standard 
in,  Jaoksant  2010-7 ;  stock  of  money,  1892,  App.  273;  growth  of  ootton 
industry;  advantages  over  India  and  England,  App.  224. 
See  also  TrtAe. 
Java: 

Currency  system,  coupled  with  that  of  Holland,  jB«p.  88-9,  93. 
Unsettled  condition  of  currency  before  1873,  MaeColl,  1810-3:  freeooinageof 
silver  was  stopped  in  1873,  MoNeUl,  1371-80,  1388-^  j  MaeCell,  1762;  Adam, 
1975:  and  currency  placed  on  a  gold  standard  m  1877,  Omrdner^  554; 
McNeill,  1372,  1381;  MaeCoU,  1761-2,  1817;  App.  I.  6;  Mr.  Kensington's 
report,  App.  231. 
Similar  plan  is  practicable  in  India,  Macdonald,  584;  65(M;  App.  231;  easels 
not  parallel  with  India,   Hardie,  33;  Campbell,  263;  Beith,  912-4:  BaVi, 
1550-2,   1555;  Fowler,  1675-6,  1679,  1690;  Schmidt,  1746;  ifaoCe^  1791; 
Adam,  1969, 1977;  Chapman,  App.  285. 
Silrer  circulates,  and  is  still  practically  the  only  ounenc]r»  ifo^eill,  1382-3; 
Kensington,  App.  232;  the  silver  coinage  is  Isgal  tender  in  Holland,  and  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Dutch  currency.  Bardie,  31:  Campbell,  262-3; 
Balli,  1550-2;  lfaeCo{£,  1791-3 ;  Adam,  1970-1;  App.  230;  it  is  coined  en- 
tirely in  Holland,  there  being  no  mint  in  Java,  McNeill,  1390-1:  Aiam, 
1972. 
No  redundancy  of  silver  coin,  Hardie,  33;  flow  of  coin  both  ways  between  Java 
and  Holland  keeps  exchange  steady,  ifo^eiil,  1460-73;  oonvertibility  ef 
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currency  is  guaranteed  by  the  whole  circulation  of  Holland;  inpracticable 
to  apply  thifl  to  India,  Schmidt,  1746;  Adam,  1972. 

Balance  of  trade  is  in  favor  of  Java,  MoNeill,  1417 ;  exports  are  largely  on  ac- 
count of  goyemment,  1466;  statistics  of  trade,  App.  277. 

Ratio  of  15f  to  1  adopted;  silver  is  now  overvalued,  JfcAetU,  1376<7, 1384*^ 

Gold:  stock  in  the  oank,  McNeill,  1413^;  Fowler,  1677-^;  stock  of  money, 
1892,  App.  273;  cannot  be  estimated!,  App.  206;  very  little  gold  in  the 
country,  ikfo^d^,  1413-4,  UllS;,  Schmidt,  1746;  it  is  little  known  to  the 
people,  except  as  used  for  ornament,  McNeill,  1417,  1425. 

Gold  is  granted  by  the  bank  In  small  amounts,  but  can  not  be  olaimed,  MoNeilL 
1420-1;  MacColl,  1814-7;  is  not  remitted  to  Europe,  McNeill  1413-8;  gold 
bills  on  London  can  be  bought  at  12  guilders  to  li. ;  no  premium  is  charged 
on  gold,  MoNeill,  1422-4. 

Bank  notes  payable  in  silver  are  common,  McNeill,  1383;  Adam,  1972. 

Gold  standard:  change  is  generally  approved,  MaoColl,  1763--0, 1784-45;  feeling 
of  certain  merchants  and  planters  against  it,  MacColl,  1767-70,  1783; 
Chrietie,  App.  220;  inquiry  ordered;  political  effect;  matter  eventually 
droppeci,  MacColl,  1771-82;  change  seems  not  to  have  been  advantageoos, 
but  should  not  now  be  altered;  Mr.  Van  den  Berg's  view,  Fowler,  1616-9, 
1666-79,  1690;  Schmidt,  1750-8;  Adam,  1976;  Van  &n  Berg,  App.  231;  Ap^. 
337 ;  change  did  not  arrest  trade  and  industry,  App.  I.  6 ;  trade  has  not  di- 
minished, but  possibly  its  increase  has  been  somewhat  checked;  no  recent 
rapid  growth,  MoNeill,  1392-5,  1419 :  Chrittie,  App.  221 ;  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  the  last  18  years,  App.  I.  39 ;  great  prosperity  prevails  under  it, 
App.  I.  15;  prices  were  little  affected,  App.  I.  16;  faUin  price  of  imported 
articles,  McNeilly  1386, 1436-40;  no  reduction  of  wages  can  be  attributed 
to  ito  adoption,  1412;  trade  was  relieved  by  absence  of  fluctuations  in  ex- 
change, 1458-9;  trade  with  China  and  the  Straits  was  not  seriously  af- 
fected by  fixing  the  standard,  MacColl,  1790;  trade  would  suffer  from  gold 
standard,  in  competition  with  silver-using  countries,  JBeith,  912-27 ;  such 
trade  is  small,  except  in  tea,  McNeill,  1396-1407;  and  sugar  planting,  1392, 
1396-7, 1403-7^  140^10,1419,  1429-36,  1443;  fixity  has  promoted  investment 
of  Dutch  capital,  MacColl,  1808-9 ;  natives  were  not  consulted.  McNeill, 
14^-7;  official  interests  are- opposed  te  any  further  change,  McNeill,  1457: 
free  coinage  of  silver  would  give  the  people  more  money,  raise  wages  ana 
rents,  and  stimulate  the  demand  for  exporte ;  prices  would  rise,  McNeill, 
1442-9, 145^7 ;  with  a  falling  exchange,  wonla  not  attract  Duteh  capital^ 
1450-2;  question  not  likely  to  come  up,  1457. 

Commercial  crisis  of  1884-5  was  due  to  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar;  subsequeni 
recovery,  McNeill,  1393-4,  1408-10;  Schmidt,  1750-1. 

Cheapness  of  labour,  and  of  articles  consumed  by  labourers,  McNeill,  1401. 1407, 
1411-2, 1428-40;  want  of  cash  by  labourers  to  pay  taxes,  1441-2,  1474-6. 

Nature  of  the  trade,  and  of  the  commercial  transactions  with  Holland, 
MacColl,  1786-96,  1817;  sugar  is  financed,  but  not  consumed,  in  England, 
McNeill^  1470-2. 

Fluctuations  m  the  price  of  rice,  McNeill,  1440-1. 

Deficits  of  government  till  1885,  and  subsequent  surpluses,  ^4a«i,  1975;  debt, 
and  payments  for  extraordinary  expenditare,  MaeUoll,  1794-d;  Adam, 
1976-7. 

Bank :  statement  of  affairs,  MaoColl,  1815. 
Jewellery ;  see  Silver  hoards. 
Jute: 

Rise  in  price,  Maekay,  106, 1068;  App.  1. 15;  growth  of  export  trade,  App.  349. 

Great  development  of  mills,  Adam,  1926. 
Karachi  or  Kurrachee  :  injury  to  native  traders  from  flactuations  in  exohange, 

J^orhum,  311-2;  Balli,  1492-3;  App.  I.  'i,  24,  43. 
Lancashire:   objections  to  a  gold   standard   for  India,  and  desire  for  fixity    of 
exchange.  Coke,  2554-9. 
See  also  Trade. 
Land  revenue  and  provincial  rates : 

The  larger  part  beiuff  settled  permanently  or  for  90  years,  it  is  impossible  to 
derive  increased  revenue  from  this  source,  Bep.  35;  can  not  be  enhanced, 
Hope,  2199-2202.  2227;  increase  in  1882-92,  App.  263;  difficulty  owing  to 
permanent  settlement  in  Bengal,  Bliee,  2913^  2918;  Bainee,  3152-5;  nearly 
a  quarter  is  permanently  settled,and  most  of  the  remainder  fixed  for  many 
vears,  Bernard,  3212-6,  3223. 

Probable  reduction,  from  introduction  of  gold  standard.  Schmidt,  1747;  Adam^ 
1964,  1986;  must  be  reduced  with  appreciating  currency,  Beithf  820-1, 
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Land  revenue  and  nrovincial  rates — Continued. 

829-31,  9o8-48;  ii^nry  to  payers,  Irom  adoption  of  a  gold  standard,  BM. 
1530^;  West,  App.  330:  Chapmanj  App.  285;  they  would  not  notice  it  ii 
the  operation  were  gradual,  Bainea,  2977-80,  2983;  unless  worked  upon  by 
agitators,  2977-9. 
Settlements  can  not  be  altered  during  their  currency,  BaineSy  3150-1 ;  difficulty 
in  Bengal  of  interfering  with  permanent  settlement,  3152-5;  if  prices  sud- 
denly fell,  and  it  were  traced  to  the  closing  of  the  mints,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  settlements  had  been  violated,  ^75-6,  2979-^;  in  a  small  ^art, 
it  might  be  possible  to  start  a  system  of  assessments  fluctuating  with  prices, 
Bemardf  3219;   arbitrary  increai^e  of  assessments  is  dangerous,  &17-8; 
proportion  of  assessment  to  produce  is  from  -^th  to  i^th,  t3220-2;  is  not  s 
tax,  3226. 
Iigury  from  variations  in  exchange,  App.  I.  6;  would  not  be  seriously  affected, 
if  ratio  approximating  to  market  rate  were  adopted,  App.  I.  6;  it  is  a 
question  of  degree:  a  2«.  rate  would  be  serious,  but  not  1«.  44,  or  la,  54., 
Bernard,  3183-6,  3189-9a. 
Is  based  on  average  of  prices  lor  10  years,  which,  even  of  articles  not  exported, 
are  somewhat  influenced  by  external  fluctuations,  Bernard,  3179-82,  3184, 
3187-8. 
Would  have  been  much  less  if  standard  had  been  gold,  Adam,  1896.  1978;  Gra- 
haniy  App.  304 ;  Maxon,  App.  317 ;  may  to  some  extent  have  been  assessed 
higher  tnan  if  there  had  been  no  fall  in  exchange,  Bernard,  3175-8,  3184-5. 
Income  tax  should  be  imposed  on  land,  West,  App.  330. 

Payment  in  Imperial  rupees,  on  a  gold  basis,  West,  2668-70,  App.  329;  would 
give  an  increase  of  Rx.  3,500,000  in  land  revenue,  and  Rx.  200,000  in  pro- 
vincial rates,  330. 
In  Madras;  mostly  resettled;  remaining  three  districts  may  give  25  to  30  laklu 

more;  Bliaa,  2919. 
Great  increase  of  assessments  in  the  Punjab,  50,  60,  or  100  per  cent :  tendency 
to  reduce  the  period  of  the  settlements ;  risk  of  political  ill  feeling;  dan- 
ger of  disturbing  the  minds  of  the  peasant  proprietors,  Lyall,  2818-23, 
2827-8,  2888 ;  increase  of  land  revenue  and  cesses  is  not  nearly  equal  to 
the  rise  in  prices  of  produce,  2829,  2888. 
In  Bombay:  in  hard  times  payment  is  deferred,  not  remitted,  Bainee,  3156-8;  is 
reassessed  on  general  considerations  when  the  settlement  has  expirod, 
3159. 
Latin  Union ;  see  France,  Belgium,  Italy. 

Legal  Tender;  see  Gold,  Silver,  and  under  names  of  the  various  countriea. 
Linseed:  Price  in  India,  App.  I.  15. 
Loans ;  see  Debt. 

Manchester:  Objections  to  gold  standard  for  India^  and  desire  for  fixity  of  exchange, 
Coke,  2554-9. 
See  also  Trade. 
Mexico:  Stock  of  money,  1892,  App.  273. 
Millitary  Officers ;  «6f  OlBcers. 
Mills :  Great  development  in  India,  Adam,  1926. 

See  also  Cotton. 
Mints;  see  Ceylon,  Java,  Native  States,  Silver. 

Money:  Stock  o^  in  nations  of  the  world,  App.  209,  211,273;  relation  of  gold  and 
silver,  211, 12;  power  of  converting  silver  into  gold,  limit  of  coinage,  Slc, 

See  also  Gold,  Paper  Currency,  Silver. 

Mortgages;  «e0  Savings. 

Native  States :  Tenacious  of  the  right  of  coinage ;  but  the  out-turn  is  not  large,  and 
would  not  constitute  a  serious  danger  in  case  of  closure  of  the  Indian  mints, 
Rep.  124-8. 
Various  coins  circulate  freely  in  British  territory,  Baines,  3001a-2;  Sowerhy,  App. 
320;  West,  App.  327;  especially  in  border  districts,  West,  2678-9,2700-6; 
but  at  a  discount,  Baines^  3006,  3010-2;  circulation  would  be  largely 
increased,  and  might  displace  British  rupees,  if  silver  coinage  were  stopped, 
leaving  present  rupees  in  circulation,  pTest,  2677-86,  2699-2706,  2717,  2722, 
2770;  Baines,  3004-6,  3009-15;  App.  295;  mints  would  soon  be  expanded, 
to  meet  the  demand,  West^  2706;  unless  they  were  prohibited  from  coin- 
ing, or  other  arrangements  made,  Adam,  1944-50;  West,  2699,  2706,  App. 
332;  British  Government  could  deal  with  this,  Baines,  3003,  3016-9;  doubt 
as  to  power  of  government  to  prevent  circulation  of  foreign  coin,  West, 
2687-99 ;  coins  would  not  be  legal  tender,  nor  received  by  treasuries  or 
public  bodies,  App.  I.  42. 
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Native  States — Continued. 

Hoards  might  be  affected  if  silver  fell  below  the  value  of  the  rupee,  but  those  in 
coin  would  gain,  BaineSf  2997-9;  hoards  consist  of  both  government 
rupees  and  the  native  states,  own  coin,  SOOO-l,  3009 ;  would  not  be  thrust 
on  the  market,  unless  change  were  very  large  and  sudden,  2999. 

People  would  use  their  coins,  even  if  government  refused  them.  West,  2691 ;  they 
are  not  now  received  at  government  treasuries,  and  are  not  a  legal  tender, 
Bainea,  8007-8. 

Coinage  would  not  displace  new  imperial  rupees,  issued  on  a  gold  basis,  We$L 
2707-8. 

Supply  of  gold  coins  for,  WeBt,  App.  328. 
Natives ;  see  Gold,  Tra<le. 
Netherlands;  «««  Holland. 

Netherlands  India;  «ee  Java.  i 

Notes;  «m  Paper  Currency. 
Officers : 

In  spite  of  the  fall  in  gold  prices,  without  doubt  their  incomes  have  lost  pur- 
chasing power,  liep.  17. 

Of  government:  Difficulties,  owing  to  fall  in  exchange,  Gairdner,  538;  Maokay, 
971-7;  Ralli,  1563;  Coke,  2570;  App.  I.  3,  4, 17,  36;  Moxon,  App.  317;  Clif- 
ford, App.  288;  Chapman,  App.  283,  284;  West,  App.  331;  effect  of  fall  in 
exchaofre  on  remittances  to  England,  Jdam,  1931-6;  App.  I.  39;  and  on 
pensionerfy  App.  I.  4;  deputation  to  viceroy,  App.  I.  39;  uncovenated 
service  fund,  App.  I.  18;  memorials  firom,  App.  1.10;  speedy  decision 
urged;  f*  ar  of  agitation,  28. 

Agitation  is  largely  due  to,  Adam,  1879;  Chrahamf  App.  304. 

Compensation  is  necessary,  Chapman,  App.  287 ;  will  still  be  necessary  if  gold 
standard  is  adopted  with  market  ratio,  but  claims  on  account  of  further 
fall  in  exchange  will  be  avoided,  App.  I.  6. 

Payment  of  furlough  allowance  and  remittances  at  a  special  rate,  App.  I.  10, 17; 
Chapman,  App.  287;  ratio  of  I8d.  ought  to  satisfy,  Maokay,  1262-4. 

Part  of  salaries  should  be  paid  in  sterling,  BHth,  674,  678a,  906-7;  Balli,  1563; 
or  in  rupees  on  a  gold  oasis,  Weat,  App.  328;  also  pensions,  330. 

Certain  advantages  to  be  set  off  against  disadvantages,  Moxon,  App.  317. 

Danger  of  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  service  unless  a  remedy  is  applied, 
App.  I.  17,  39. 

Circular  of  eivll  service  commissioners,  computing  rates  of  pay  in  sterling, 
said  to  have  been  misleading,  App.  I.  10. 

Payment  in  England  in  rupee  notes,  Woodhouse,  App.  335. 

Pensioners  would  not  be  relieved  by  gold  standard  with  a  low  ratio,  Moxon, 
App.  317. 

Difficulty  of  getting  European  employes  for  India,  owing  to  action  of  exchange 
on  their  salaries,  Eep,  28. 

All  European  employes  on  railways,  &c.,  are  in  similar  difficulties,  Mackay^ 
976-7;  Ralli,  1563;  App.  1.  4 

Note  by  commander-in-chief  on  hardships  caused  to  military  officers,  App.  1.39. 

In  Ceylon:  Salaries  were  raised  owing  to  fall  in  exchange,  Leake,  2453;  are  al- 
lowed absentee  pay  and  pensions  at  la.  10|d.  the  rupee;  App.  I.  39. 
Opium : 

Competition  of  Chinese  opium  in  case  of  a  gold  standard  need  not  be  feared,  at 
Indian  opium  is  a  luxury,  Rep,  117. 

Revenue:  Effect  of  adopting  a  gold  standard,  Thorhum,  364;  Adam,  1956;  would 
not  be  seriously  affected,  if  the  ratio  approximated  to  the  market  rate, 
App.  1. 6;  nor  by  the  system  of  imperial  rupees  on  a  gold  basis,  ^«6f,  App. 
330;  cannot  be  enhanced,  iTopf,  2203;  decrease,  1882-92,  App.  263. 

Sale:  Prices  in  China  compared  with  Indian,  App.  279;  alterations  of  prices  in 
India,  App.  I.  15. 

Trade:  Effect  of  adopting  a  gold  standard,  Beith,  707-22,  781,  Maokay,  1000-1, 
Coke,  2621-2,  App.  224-6. 

Excise  on  consumption  in  India,  Bliee,  2917. 
Papal  States :  Circulation  of  coinage  of,  prohibited  in  France,  West,  2687-9. 
Paper  Currency : 
In  European  countries,  1892,  App.  209-12;  in  United  States;  see  United  States. 

In  the  United  Kingdom :  System,  Sowerby,  App.  321. 

In  India,  recent  great  rise  in  amount ;  subsequent  tendency  to  fall  again,  Eep, 
30;  system  explained,  71;  statistics,  1871-92,  App.  240,  260;  monthly 
increase,  1880-92,  App.  252;  reserve,  App.  260;  small  circulation,  Fowler, 
1627-8;  Adam,  1972-5;  India  is  not  accustomed  to,  Gairdner,  537-^;  large 
amount  in  circulation,  silver  being  locked  up,  Camphell,  325:  Sowerby, 
2638,  App.  260,  320;  largely  held  as  deposits  in  banks,  Camphell,  271-286  \ 
Sowerby,  App.  321. 
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Paper  Cmrenoy — Continned. 

Great  increaae  in  1890,  owing  to  American  silver  legislationy  Hardie,  111-2^  122; 
use  of  notes  in  creasing,  and  trade  expanding,  but  sndden  bound  unex- 
plained, unless  by  speculative  transmission  of  silver  to  India,  Campbell, 
266-270,  275-^.  287;  Tharbum^  323-5;  partly  caused  by  abseoee  of  loans 
and  means  of  investment,  Campbell,  266-7;  and  by  bad  trade,  and  oonse- 
auent  accumulation  of  money,  289-90;  purchase  of  securities  by  currency 
department  has  tended  to  make  money  redundant,  Hardie,  I1&-23;  notes 
are  very  popular,  Mackay,  116H-9;  Coke,  2593-9. 

Substitution  for  silver,  and  disuse  of  silver  in  conseqnenoe,  Sowerbjf,  2638;  App. 
320. 

Beserve  could  take  gold  coin,  if  it  accumulated  in  the  government  treasuries, 
App.  1.  3;  amount  of  silver  bullion  held,  1890-2,  App.  260. 

Woul^  be  used  for  large  transactions,  under  a  gold  stanaard,  SowerJnf,  2688. 

Conversion  of  rupees  into  gold,  by  means  of  notes  based  on  gold,  Weet^  2662-4; 
rupee  being  fixed  at  18(2.,  the  notes  should  be  cashed  in  gold,  or  in  silver 
at  a  rate  fixed  daily,  2652,  2663-4,  App.  327. 

One-rupee  notes  should  be  issued  for  payment  of  taxes,  Weet,  2670. 

Scheme  for  notes  based  on  India  sterling  stock,  Atkine,  App.  281;  value  to  be 
expressed  in  gold,  exchangeable  into  rupees  at  market  rate,  Aston,  App. 
281. 

Issue  of  rupee  notes  in  Eugland,  Woodhouee,  App.  335. 

Sterling  notes  to  be  issued  in  place  of  rupee  notes,  Sowerby,  App.  322. 

Notes  guaranteed  by  government  on  Ricardo's  scheme  are  unsuitable  for  India, 
Foxcler,  1624;  inconvertible,  adopted  by  silver  staodard  countries  in 
Europe,  App.  I.  4;  small,  not  objected  to,  if  properly  secured.  Fowler,  1646. 

Circulation  of  notes  representing  coin  differs  in  enect  and  amount  &om  cireula- 
tion  of  coin  itselt;  Giffen,  2061-5,  2068-79. 

Paper  mouev  may  from  habit  be  used  in  preference  to  coin,  Giffen,  2066;  it  can 
be  more  easily  hoarded,  2069,  2080-2. 
See  aleo  America,  Java,  United  States. 
Petroleum :  tax  on,  Adam,  1899. 
Portugal : 

Stock  of  money,  1892,  App.  273. 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  ^oid,  App.  212. 

Paper  currency  oii  nominal  gold  basis  causes  great  loss  in  exchange,  Graham, 
App.  304. 
Poverty : 

Of  India ;  in  the  Pui^jab  many  are  very  poor,  Lyall,  2887 ;  the  lowest  denomina- 
tion of  currency  possible  is  best  suited  to  their  wants,  Sowerhy,  2629-34. 
App.  320;  Weet,  App.  327,  331;  lyEremar,  App.  297;  attributed  to  bad 
trade  from  want  of  a  common  standard  with  England,  Mackay,  1294r-5. 

India  is  very  rich,  D*Eremar,  App.  297. 
Prices: 

In  India,  wholesale  and  retail,  variations,  App.  I.  15;  App.  272;  have  not  risen 
much  except  from  bad  seasons,  BUsa,  ^37,  2953;  of  food  grains,  serious 
rise,  Mackay,  1054-5;  App.  I.  39;  App.  272. 

Largely  depend  on  the  amount  of  currency,  Beith,  812-13;  on  harvests,  Lyall, 
2844-78,  2885-6;  Bliee,  2837,  2953;  Bainett,  2984-7;  and  on  the  time  of  year, 
Bainee,  2984-7;  much  more  than  on  change  in  the  value  of  gold,  Bliu, 
2947;  difficult  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  standard  and  prices, 
Maekay,  1068^  App.  1. 15. 

Equalisation  and  improvement  owing  to  better  means  of  communication,  Lyall, 
2884;  Bernard,  3163,  3166-70;  3175-6. 

Considerable  rise  in  the  Punjab,  perhaps  40  per  cent,  in  30  years,  LyaU,  2806-15; 
began  before  the  rupee  fell,  2816-7, 2831-3;  fluctuations  greauy  depend  on 
the  harvest,  but  the  tendency  is  upwards,  2844-78, 2885-6 ;  change  at  port 
of  export  is  not  fiilly  felt  in  the  interior.  Bliss,  2948-4 ;  retail  lesa  sensitive 
than  wholesale  prices,  Mackay,  1057. 

Fall  in,  causes  a  fall  in  cost  of  production,  Coke,  2547-^53. 

Alteration  due  to  a  change  in  the  standard  is  less  dangerous  than  abnormal  tax- 
ation, Lyall,  2827,  2830,  2879,  2889. 

Public  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  conditions  of  the  last  five  years  in  which 
the  fall  has  been  great,  and  to  return  to  the  rate  of  five  years  ago  would 
not  be  felt.  The  fall  in  silver  has  not  lightened  the  burden  of  their  taxa- 
tion, and  a  return  to  previouf  prices  would  not  add  to  it,  BUe;  2927-31, 
2935,  2942. 

Godavari  district,  on  opening  of  anient;  alteration.  Bliss,  2948-9. 

Imported  articles;  recent  increase,  silver  having  depreciated  faster  than  com- 
modities, BlUs,  2954-9. 
See  also  Qold  Pricea,  3v7«k,  \iankdL'Effi^«ii^<^,  Silver  Prices. 
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Production  of  silver  in  the  world,  estimate  for  1892 ;  demands  of  India  have  recently 
been  nearly  a  quarter,  and  of  the  Uoited  States  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole,  Rep,  58-^;  of  silver  and  sold  relatively:  alteration  in  amounts, 
Fatclerf  1621 ;  silver  anlimited,  gold  scarce,  Westy  App.  325;  extreme  cheap- 
ness of  silver,  Sowerhy,  2634-7,  2641,  App.  320;  impossibility  of  saying 
whether  the  great  development  will  continue,  J^IZi,  1525-7;  check  from 
continued  fall  in  value  of  silver,  Campbell,  175-9;  advantage  from  down- 
ward fluctuations  in  exchange,  227-8;  fall  in  cost  arises  from  fall  in  prices, 
Coke,  2547-53. 
See  also  Gold,  Silver. 
Provincial  Rates;  see  Land  Revenue. 
Public  Works : 

Only  outlay  for  productive  works  charged  to  capital;  a  sound  principle,  Bep, 

46.    Great  growth,  Farrer  and  Welby,  Note,  p.  xxxviii. 
Difficulty  of  finding  money  for  necessary  works,  Hope,  2257-8;  advantage  of 

borrowing  in  England,  at  low  rates.  Wood,  App.  333. 
Good  etfect  of  improved  means  of  communication  on  prices,  Lyall,  2884. 
Certain  charges  might  be  debited  to  capital  instead  of  revenue,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  finances.  Fowler^  1623, 1655-65;  not  much  advantage  for  present 
purpose,  Hope,  2223-4,  2248-9. 
See  also  Railways. 
Punjab;  improved  condition  of  the  people,  Lyall,  2797-9,  2840-3,  2884;  rise  of  prices, 
2806-17,  2844-78,  2885-6 j  increase  of  assessments,  2818-23,  2827-^,  2888; 
not  nearly  equal  to  the  improvement  inprices,  2829,  2888;  rise  of  wages, 
2831-9;  poverty  of  many  ot  the  people,  2887. 
Railways  and  canals : 

Great  development,  Adam,  1924-5;  increased  in  net  traffic  receipts,  1882-92,  App. 
263;  private  enterprise  would  be  stimulated  by  a  gold  standard,  App.  I. 
6;  receipts  would  have  been  much  less,  if  there  had  been  a  gold  standard, 
Graham,  App.  304;   Schmidt,  1747 ;   question  whether  receipts  increase 
through  a  falling  exchange,  Hope,  2258-9. 
And  wheat  trade,  relative  effects  of^  m  the  recent  development,  Adam,  1978. 
Government  should  have  borrowed  in  rupees,  not  sterling,  Gairdner,  542^. 
Cessation  of  companies  to  pay  capital  into  the  home  treasury,  is  a  ^eat  cause 
of  the  fall  m  exchange,  Wood,  App.  333;  advantage  of  borrowing  in  Eng- 
land, at  a  low  rate,  lor  productive  works,  ibid. 
Accounts  of  railways  should  be  excluded,  in  estimating  the  loss  on  exchange, 

Gairdner,  469.  471,  560. 
Bengal  and  North-western,  profit  if  exchange  had  not  altered,  App.  273. 
Servants  of  Companies;  tee  Officers. 
Rates;  see  Land  revenue. 
Ratio ;  see  Gold  standard. 
Remittances;  see  Bills,  Home  charges.  Officers. 
Rents  mast  be  reduced,  with  an  appreciating  currency,  Beith,  820. 
Revenue ;  see  Finance,  Land,  Taxation. 
Rico: 

Price  of;  rise,  Maokay,  1056-67, 1330;  Adam,  1922^;  App.  1. 15,  89;  in  Burma, 
owing  to  monopoly,  has  changed  little,  though  sometimes  affected  by  de- 
mand during  a  famine,  Bernard,  3164-9,  3172-3,  3190-3206;  in  Ceylon, 
steadiness,  except  in  famine  years,  Butherford,  2i4t^-Q;  i^ailfe,  2498^2501; 
in  Java,  flactuatious,  Molfeill,  1440-1. 
Trade,  effect  of  gold  standard  in  India,  Beiih,  726-30;  Jackson,  2026;  growth  of 

exports,  1^2-91,  App.  249. 
Export  duty ;  the  only  one  now  in  force,  and  Government  has  often  wished  to 
abolish  it;  other  such  duties  are  undesirable,  Bep,  40;  should  be  abolished 
when  practical,  Bernard,  3230-5. 
River  Plate;  960  America. 

Roumania:  adoption  of  gold  standard,  App.  L  6. 
Rupees :  see  Exchange,  Gold,  Silver. 
Russia: 

Currency  consists  of  inconvertible  roubles ;  little  or  no  silver  or  gold  coin,  Beip.  95. 
Stock  of  monev,  1891-2;  App.  211,  273. 
Gold  values  of  silver  and  paper  rouble.  Law,  App.  234. 
Effect  of  fall  in  exchange,  Beith,  771-2. 
Demand  for  gold  from  united  States.  Giffen,  2148, 
Customs  dues  must  be  paid  in  gold,  App.  213. 
Salaries :  see  Officers. 
Salt  Duty : 

The  chief  source  of  the  increased  revenue ;  presses  on  people  who  lose  rather 
than  gain  by  fall  in  exchange,  Bep.  23, 26.    Further  inerease  undesirahb^ 
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this  being  the  reserve ;  and  if  increased  by  20  per  cent,  it  would  only 
yield  about  If  crores  more,  35. 
Increase  affected,  Adam,  1899,  App.  263;  objections  to  enhancing ;  it  is  the  great 
reserve,  Hope,  2211;  BlUs,  2914;  Baines,  3130-1,  3135-42;  large  incresM 
possible,  with  the  rupee  on  a  gold  basis,  West,  App.  330. 
Increase  of  consumption  and  of  revenue  is  a  reason  for  not  raising  the  duty;  it 
might  restrict  consumption,  Bainet,  3143-9;  should  be  reduced,  Bernard, 
3225-6. 

Saltpetre:  fall'in  price,  App.  I.  15. 

Savuigs:  Natives  use  them  to  let  out  on  mortgages  at  high  rat«8  of  interest,  MadBojff 
1084-6;  tendency  to  hoard  when  distant  from  banking  facilities,  Gt/cs, 
2080-2;  hoards,  see  Gold,  Silver. 

Scandinavia:  Stock  of  money,  1891-2,  App.  211,  273;  gold,  silver,  and  paper  cnr- 
rency:  ratio,  limit, '&c.,  App.  205,  207,  ^09,  212-3;  extent  of  lej^al  tender, 
App.  213;  coinage  of  silver  is  unlimited,  App.  ibid.;  Banks  of  Sweden  and 
Norway :  statistics,  App.  235. 

Seeds:  Price,  App.  I.  15;  large  growth  of  exports,  App.  249. 

Seignorage  on  gold  should  not  be  charged,  App.  I,  3 ;  allowed  in  the  United  States 
in  1873,  but  abolished  the  next  year,  Giffen,  2052.    On  silver,  aee  Silver. 

Servants  of  government  and  other  employers,  sm  Officers. 

Shellac:  Fall  in  price,  App.  I.  15. 

Silk :  Fall  in  price,  App.  I.  15. 

Silver  bullion : 

Average  annual  production,  1876-92,  Rep,  6;  American  action;  effect.  Rep,  7-10; 
price  of  silver  will  fall,  even  if  the  Sherman  act  is  not  repealed,  11-14. 
The  effect  of  throwing  silver  on  the  market  depends  on  its  proportion  to 
the  stock  in  the  world,  minus  that  used  as  token  currency ;  and,  owing  to 
the  speculative  character  of  mining  investments,  a  fall  in  price  does  not 
mechanically  limit  production,  so  t^he  rupee  might  drop  to  1«.,  and  stop 
there  indefinitely,  if  the  act  were  repealed.  Rep,  15, 16,  60,  61. 
China:  Exports  and  imports,  1884-91,  App.  278;  demand  for,  is  created  by  sur- 
plus of  exports,  Camphell,  232-5;  actually  arises,  sometimes,  in  settling 
balance  of  trade,  especially  in  times  of  pressure,  243-8;  extended  use  of 
the  metal  expected,  Sowerby,  2641,  App.  ^1. 
Transactions  would  take  place  in  bullion  if  coinage  of  rupees  were  stopped, 

West,  2676-7. 
Export  from  India  might  become  necessary,  if  balance  of  trade  tamed  against 

India,  Beitk,  694-^. 
Imports  and  exports,  increase  of  paper  currency,  and  exchange,  1870-92,  App. 
239,  240,  245,  250;  large  imports  in  recent  years,  Macdonald^  646;  Adam, 
1929;  App.  302;  in  1890,  due  to  American  legislation,  Hardie,  109, 110,  CoU 
2615-20;  accumulated  largely  in  banks,  Mackay,  1288-92;  banks  remitted 
to  India,  and,  when  exchange  fell,  could  not  bring  it  back,  Hardie,  112-^; 
injury  to  bona  fide  investors,  Coke,  2620;  shipments  in  1892,  App.  I.  28,  32; 
forward  contracts  are  being  made  for  delivery  at  low  rates,  App.  I.  31. 
Bullion  imports:  Indications  that  India  is  getting  surfeited  with  silver,  but  the 
amount  is  exaggerated.  Rep,  20;  particulars  of  imports,  30.  So  far  as 
she  imports  unnecessary  silver,  she  is  losing,  to  the  benefit  of  silver-pro- 
ducing countries,  32.  Must  be  made  owing  to  large  balance  of  trade  in 
favour  of  India,  Mackay,  1205-7 ;  are  made  whether  needed  for  currency 
or  not,  Thorbum,  323 ;  Mackay,  1279-81,  1287 ;  six-sevenths  of  yearly  im- 
ports coined,  App.  302;  imports  for  ornaments,  apart  from  what  is  required 
for  coinage,  will  be  stimulated  by  gold  standard,  Ralli,  1556-61 ;  would  be 
momentarily  stimulated  by  announcement  of  intention  to  adopt  a  gold 
standard,  Coke,  2610-1;  but  engagements  are  now  at  a  minimum,  and 
a  month's  notice  is  sufficient,  2611-4;  would  continue  to  be  made  after 
adoption  of  gold  standard,  Jackson,  2012;  this  is  doubtful.  Coke,  ^>86-8; 
but  silver  must  continue  to  come  from  China,  2560-6;  but  the  silver  might 
be  unsaleable,  Beiih,  713-21,  780,  785-7,  875,  909;  are  checked  by  increase 
of  council  bills,  Wood,  App.  333-5;  if  bills  on  London  were  purchased 
in  India,  instead  of  selling  bills  on  India  in  London,  more  silver  would  go 
direct  to  India,  Coke,  2601-7;  duty  on,  ad  valorem,  heavy;  as  to  imposing, 
Thorbum,  323, 348-52, 420-7 ;  Hope,  2220-2 ;  10  per  cent,  requisite,  lyEremar, 
App.  298;  would  not  prevent  fluctuations  in  exchange,  Campbell,  225, 
Beith,  908;  App.  I.  25,  26;  would  depress  silver,  raise  exchange,  and  ^ive 
revenue,  Campbell,  216-20 ;  Beith,  908-11 ;  is  preferable  to  a  heavy  seign- 
orage, Campbell,  210-5 ;  would  reduce  price  of  silver  in  America,  but  not 
check  its  import  into  India,  223-4,  233;  step  could  be  retraced  if  desired, 
224;  though  a  leaa  evil  than  stopping  coinage  or  increasing  taxation,  such 
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»  duty  is  andeairable,  Fowler ^  1634,1662-4;  sliding  scale,  Sthilizgif  App. 
319;  objection  to,  App.  I.  25,  26. 

Frioe:  Ratio  to  gold,  and  equivalent  cost  of  a  mpee,  App.  280;  fall  in  valne,  as 
compared  with  gold,  MacJcay,  1325-^;  owing  to  discontinuance  of  silver  as 
cnrrencj,  App.  f.  4 ;  expectation  of  a  further  fall.  West,  App.  325 ;  fluctua- 
tions were  considerable  before  1871,  as  well  as  since ;  comparison  before 
and  after  that  date,  Hardie,  52-72 ;  storm  should  be  allowed  to  take  its 
oourse,  Naoroji,  2396,  2398,  2403,  2413-4;  there  is  no  natural  level  in  rela- 
tion to  gold,  silver  having  become  merely  a  commodity.  Coke,  2546:  is 
determined  by  the  same  considerations  as  the  price  of  council  bills,  unless 
there  is  some  special  cause,  Bardie,  49-61,  79-^,  94 :  fall  does  not  reduce 
the  gold  price  of  exports,  except  in  so  far  as  it  stimulates  their  production. 
Bardie,  134;  if  continued  it  must  check  production,  Campbell,  175-9; 
reduction  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  not  soon  felt  in  the  interior  of  India, 
174-6;  fall  is  advantageous,  giving  India  more  rupees  for  her  produce, 
CampMl,  169-74;  Halli,  1499;  limit  to  which  it  is  acLvantageous  to  silver- 
Qsing  countries,  Beiih,  887-9 ;  would  be  much  lowered  by  adopting  a  gold 
standard,  Campbell,  158,  160;  Thorbum,2S2-3;  Beiih,  700-3;  Schmidt,  1726; 
SUigh,  1830-1;  Adam,  1937^;  Jackson,  1991,  2013,  2018:  App.  I.  3;  }^est, 
App.  332;  would  not  be  much  lowerec^  Mackay,  1172-4,  1278-«1. 

Production:  Annual,  average,  1851-92,  App.  278;  change  in,  relatively  to  gold. 
Fowler,  1621 ;  impossibility  of  saying  whether  the  great  development  will 
continue,  Balli,  1525-7 ;  no  fear  of  redundancy  in  the  world,  App.  206 ; 
there  is  an  unlimited  quantity  in  existence,  West,  App.  325 ;  extreme  cheap- 
ness, and  great  profit  of  mines,  Sowerby,  2634-7, 2641,  App.  320.  Would  be 
checked  by  a  sliding  scale  of  royalties,  ibid,  America  is  trying  to  sell 
forward,  Coke,  2614;  Australian  colonies:  effect  of  India's  adopting  a 
gold  standard,  Beiih,  833;  purchase  by  banks  under  forward  contracts; 
notice  of  stopping  coinage  ought  to  be  given,  Thorbum,  328-31,  334-42; 
by  government  for  transmission  to  India  for  coinage,  Macdonald,  605-11, 

See  oho  Exchange,  United  States. 
Silver  Coinage:  In  India,  system  explained.  Rep,  71;  amount  in  past  years  nearly 
equals  imports  of  silver,  30,  54-7. 

Stoppage  of:  »ee  Grold  standard;  as  to  assuming  in  Budget  for  189^-4,  App.  I. 
35,36. 

Stability  of  exchange  owing  to  free  coinage  by  European  nations  up  to  1872, 
App.  I.  4. 

Statistics,  1870-92,  App.  238,  240,  260,  302. 

Accumulation  in  banss  in  India,  owing  to  absence  of  government  loans  and 
new  investments,  and  purchase  of  securities  by  currency  department. 
Bardie,  119-123;  Maokay,  1288-92. 

Estimate  of  amount  in  circulation,  Maokay,  1120;  Schmidt,  1735-41;  App.  273; 
Chapman,  App.  285;  Daniell,  App.  294;  active  circulation,  App.  I.  3; 
amount  of  new  coinage  required  annually,  Mackay,  1233-8,  App.  2d8. 

Begnlation  of  amount  required,  Sleigh,  1839-48,  1859-60;  Adam,  1961;  not  re- 
quired to  be  fixed,  Naoroji,  2^0;  open  mints  attract  silver,  but  not  in 
excess,  Coke,  2600-1;  m  're  is  needed,  2591-2599;  probably  at  least  Rx. 
1,000.000  yearly,  App.  I.  3 ;  reduction  of  redundant  supply  necessary  for 
mainteiiance  of  effective  gold  standard,  App.  I.  3;  under  ^old  standard 
would  become  indefinitely  redundant.  Chapman,  App.  288 ;  is  quite  insuf- 
ficient;  large  additions  would  be  needed,  Daniell,  App.  292,  294 ;  extreme 
redunaancy,  lyEremar,  App.  297;  including  hoards;  Gairdner,  528-9, 
566-9;  as  to  slight  present  evidence  of  redundancy,  Mackay,  1164;  Fowler, 
1593:  Coke,  2592. 

Largely  held  by  bankers,  or  hoarded,  Campbell,  199-208 ;  is  now  largely  absorbed, 
Beith,  811 ;  is  in  excess  of  what  is  needed  for  currency,  Thorbum,  323 ; 
Mackay,  1279-81,  1287;  question  as  to  this.  Coke,  2600-1;  overflow  into 
Central  Asia,  lyJSremar,  App.  297. 

Want  of,  shown  by  rise  in  rate  of  discount.  Sleigh,  1840-8. 

Relative  importance  of  the  internal  trade  of  India  founded  on  the  silver  stand- 
ard^ and  the  external  trade  with  gold  countries,  Adam,  1884. 

Must  in  time  be  depreciated  owing  to  free  supply,  Sowerby,  2629. 

Sir  R.  West's  system  of  Imperial  rupees  on  a  gold  basis ;  see  Gold  standard. 

Return  of  rupees  from  abroad,  if  gold  standard  be  adopted,  probable ;  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  brought  out  of  hoards,  App.  X.  3;  would  return  from 
abroad,  West,  App.  332. 

Forced  is  the  same  in  principle  as  a  forced  paper  currency^  Graham,  App.  304. 

S.  Mis.  23 52 
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Rupee  is  much  less  used,  owing  to  use  of  paper  cnnency^^and  hoarding  of  enr- 
renoy  notes  and  rupee  paper,  Sower^f  2638,  App.  320. 

Lowest  denominations  suit  the  mass  of  the  people,  Sowerhif,  2629,  2634. 

Danger  of  sudden  demonetisation.  Weft,  App.  ^S. 

Don  hie  system;  can  circulate  side  by  side,  We$i,  App.  328;  native  banks  an 
familiar  with  differing  currencies,  327 ;  should  be  assimilated  to  Eneliflli. 
lyEremary  App.  398;  rupee  might  be  allowed  to  circulate  in  England  as  s 
2«.  piece,  WoodhouM,  App.  335. 

If  form  of  rupee  were  untouched  the  change  of  standard  would  be  little  noticed, 
Lf/all,  2880-3. 

Seignorage,  fixed:  would  be  no  remedy  for  fluctuating  exchange,  Bep.  128:  vary- 
ing inversely  as  gold  price  of  silver;  would  to  difficult  to  manage,  139; 
difficulty  is  exaggerated,  Courtney,  Note,  p.  xxxvii ;  would  be  an  indirect 
way  of  altering  the  standard,  Rep,  140;  regarded  as  a  mode  of  raising 
revenue  is  unsatisfactory,  141.  Import  duty;  difficult  to  enforce;  same 
objections  apply  as  to  seignorage,  142.  Heavy,  or  import  duty,  effect  of, 
Thorhum,  420-7;  Hope,  2220-2;  App.  1.  25,  26;  undesirable,  but  a  less  enl 
than  stopping  coinage  or  imposing  taxation.  Fowler,  1652-4 ;  more  obiec- 
tionable  than  an  import  duty  ad  valorem  on  silver,  Camphelh  210>^;  slid- 
ing scale,  Thorhum,  424^ ;  Coke,  2577-<81 ;  BlisB,  2924 ;  App.  1. 25, 26 ;  Aeten, 
App.  281;  system  of  raising  gradually,  Saxton.  App.  319. 

Coins  for  silver  two-rupees  and  bronze  annas  desirable,  jyEremar,  App.  297. 

Subsidiary  required,  owing  to  numerous  petty  transactions.  Bardie,  34,  35. 

In  various  countries;  subsidiary,  App.  273^5;  is  still  coined  in  Latin-Union 
states,  Schmidt,  1720;  see  aUo  France,  Oold  standard,  Java. 

Silver  hoards :  in  uncoined  silver,  will  be  depreciated  by  closing  of  mints  to  sil- 
ver; but  the  hoarding  in  the  shape  of  ornaments,  so  often  alluded  to,  u 
rare.  Rep.  106. 

Estimate  of  amount,  Hardie,  41,  42;  Chapman,  App.  286;  large  amount,  Cdmp- 
bell,  199-208;  largely  in  rupees,  MaeJuiy,  1077-9,  1298;  Fowler,  1571;  of 
ornaments,  very  large,  Baines,  3020:  not  in  ornaments  at  all,  App.  1. 39; 
frequently  in  coin  of  native  states,  Baines,  300O-1, 3009;  not  much  bronght 
out  in  seasons  of  distress,  Mackay,  1079:  largely  brought  out  for  melting 
in  time  of  scarcity,  Adam,  1960;  App.  271;  less  frequent  than  formerly, 
rupee  paper  being  used  instead;  Sowerby,  App.  320;  tendency  to  hoard 
gold  rather  than  silver.  West,  App.  329 ;  are  in  the  nature  of  a  reserve, 
Graham,  App.  304 ;  if  permanent  do  not  fulfil  functions  of  money,  App.  1. 3; 
effect  of  gold  standard,  ii^unr  to,  Oairdner,  559;  Beith,  822-8, 832, 875, 908; 
Balli,  1530-5;  Adam,  1960;  Hope,  2238-44;  Graham,  App.  304;  there  wonld 
be  a  tendency  to  convert  silver  into  gold,  Hardie,  37,  40-2 ;  wonld  be 
affected  if  silver  fell,  but  result  would  not  be  attributed  to  action  of  gov- 
ernment if  the  gold  standard  had  been  introduced  at  the  market  ratio, 
Lyall,  2795-6;  would  be  depreciated,  but  are  viewed  only  as  a  provision 
for  advances  under  great  stress,  not  a  source  of  gain,  ^attiei,  3021-3127; 
but  may  eventually  be  sold  and  taken  to  the  mint,  3127. 

Gold  might  be  substituted,  Beith,  698,  822-8. 

Gain  on  coined  rupees  woiud  counterbalance  loss  on  uncoined  silver,  Matke^^ 
1077-9, 1298;  Baines,  2998-9. 

Might  be  brought  out  so  largely  as  to  cause  redundancy  of  currency,  Adam, 
1962;  Chapman,  App.  285,288;  not  likely.  App.  I,  3;  West,  App.  332;  un- 
less change  were  very  large  and  sudden,   Baines,  2999. 

Might  continue,  App.  I,  3. 
Silver  prices: 

Must  ultimately  rise  in  response  to  fall  in  exchange;  in  the  Interval  the  ryot 
loses,  Bep,  22 ;  there  are  indications  that  the  silver  prices  of  Indian  prod- 
uce have  risen,  31 ;  they  would  not  be  increafted  by  fixing  of  the  ratio,  nn- 
less  it  were  fixed  too  high.  111. 

Formerly  when  exchange  was  steady,  fiuctuated  as  now,  usually  downward. 
Christie,  App.  221;  are  more  stable  than  gold  prices.  Fowler,  1587, 1594;  as 
to  Fanden  Berg,  App.  231;  Moxon,  App.  317;  Clifford,  App.  288;  answer 
slowly  in  India  and  China  to  a  change  of  currency,  Adam,  1958-9. 

Difficulty  of  following  comuection  with  standard,  Mackay,  1068,  App.  I.  15. 

Rupee  has  not  fallen  m  buying  power  in  India,  Beith,  807-9;  nor  risen.  Fowler, 
1570;  Moxon,  App.  317;  Clifford,  App.  288;  alterations  are  due  to  many 
and  complex  causes,  Mackay,  1054-68,  132  (-38;  retail  are  less  sensitive  than 
wholesale,  1057:  West,  App.  327;  have  not  altered,  Naoroji,  2384-5;  this  is 
a  fallacy.  App.  I.  39;  reduction  has  been  avoided  through  fall  in  exchange; 
Jiiam,  1885, 1906,  1912, 1914,  19Sl:Graham,  App.  304;  have  risen  in  manf 
places,  Weniy  \pp.  ^^V,  ^«\im^  Warburg^  App.  324;  rise  has  been  ehecked 
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by  lar^e  Increase  of  council  bills,  Wood,  App.  335;  have  risen  considerably 
in  the  interior  during  last  20  years  owing  to  better  communications  ren- 
dering them  more  equal ;  at  the  seaports  prices  have  risen  less,  Bernard, 
3163,  3170,  3175-^ ;  of  some  staples  of  export  prices  have  fallen,  if,  like 
cotton  and  wheat,  they  compete  with  products  of  other  countries,  3163-4 ; 
have  scarcely  risen  at  all,  Adam,  1906,  1928-9. 
Wholesale,  of  staple  commodities  at  Calcutta,  1873-92;  App.  272;  and  of  food 

Sains,  1861-91,  App.  ihid,;  wholesale,  of  Indian  commodities  have  not 
Lien  generall}',  some  rising  and  others  falling;  retail  prices  of  food  grains 
have  risen,  and  will  remain  at  a  high  level ;  wholesale  prices  of  exports 
are  determined  by  gold  prices  and  exchange,  Mr.  O'Conors  paper,  App.  I. 
15;  do  not  vary  directly  with  the  gold  price  of  silver  owing  to  other  fac- 
tors, such  as  failure  of  crops  in  other  countries,  Bernard,  3171;  or  the  sea- 
sons, Baines,  2984-7. 

RetaU,  rise  in,  without  corresponding  rise  in  wages,  Mackay,  1054-6. 

Fall  in,  prevented  by  fall  in  gold  price  of  silver,  Bli99,  2938;  Baine$,  2981-2;  fall 
in  value  of  silver  has  s^adied  prices  at  seaports,  Bernard,  3172-4. 

Improvement  owing  to  lower  exchange  has  greatly  developed  export  trade, 
Balli,  1499-1509,  1522-4. 

May  fall  further,  apart  from  all  action  of  government,  Boiiuw,  2981-2;  of  articles 
consumed  locally,  would  probably  remain  subject  to  local  causes  of  vari- 
ation, Baines,  2988. 

Adoption  of  a  gold  standard;  fear  of  ii^uTy  to,  Clifford,  App.  288;  Christie,  App. 
320;  difficulty  of  saying  how  they  would  be  affected;  there  might  he  a 
double  set  of  prices,  lor  gold  and  for  silver,  FowUar,  1589-91,  1606-10, 
1683-90:  Terry,  App. 323 ;  would  eventually  fall,  5c*witd/,  1726, 1747 ;  Hope, 
2244;  West,  2785-7;  Christie,  App.  221;  West,  App.  332;  ryot  would  be  able 
to  hold  out  for  higher  prices,  327;  would  not  oe  n^uch  affected  if  ratio 
approximated  to  market  rate  of  the  day,  App.  I.  6,  16;  people  would  not 
be  affected  by  a  moderate  rise,  say,  to  la.  6d.  the  rupee.  Bliss,  2926-7; 
Baines,  2995-6 :  but,  if  the  fall  were  considerable,  discontent  would  ensue, 
Baines,  2993-4;  people  would  know  nothing  about  it,  but  newspapers 
might  attribute  the  fall  of  prices  to  government  action,  Bernard,  3210-1 ; 
fall  would  discourage  production,  and  throw  people  out  of  work,  Daniell, 
App.  297;  if  subsequently  gold  prices  fell  from  other  causes,  exchange 
would  no  longer  maintain  rupee  prices,  Bernard,  3207-9. 
Silver  standard;  see  also  Prices. 

Established  in  India  in  1835;  suitable  for  India,  till  rejected  by  other  nations, 
but  now  ii\jurions,  App.  I.  4;  retention  is  inexpedient  and  uigustiffable, 
App.  1. 16. 

Prosperity  of  India  under,  Ch4ipmany  App.  285 ;  stability,  as  to.  Fowler,  1587, 
1594 ;  Van  den  Berg,  App.  231 ;  Chapman,  App.  284 ;  due  to  silver  coin  being 
full  legal  tender  in  Europe,  and  freely  issued  up  to  1872,  App.  I.  4. 

Can  not  be  maintained,  owing  to  extreme  cheapness  of  production  of  silver, 
Sowerhy,  2634-7,  2641 1  App.  320;  universal  distrust  of  its  stability.  West, 
App.  326;  silver  continually  declines,  328. 

Advantage  of  a  low  exchange  to  countries  having,  with  large  exjiorts  sold  on  a 
gold  basis,  Christie,  App.  220. 
See  also  France,  Gold  standard,  Java,  Trade,  United  States. 
Spain: 

Stock  of  money,  1892,  App.  273,275;  limping  standard,  with  insufficient  gold. 
Schmidt  1720-3,  1728-9;  difficulty  of  obtaining  gold,  App.  213;  doubt  of 
people  as  to  ability  of  banks  to  maintain  payments  in  gold,  Schmidt,  1723. 

Banking  system,  Schmidt,  1731-4. 

Exports  exceed  imports,  as  in  all  debtor  countries,  Schmidt,  1722. 
Stamps :  Increase  of  auties  deprecated,  as  it  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  on 
justice,  Bep.  37.    No  improvement  of  revenue  from  imperial  rupee  system, 
West,  AT^p,  329;  little  more  can  be  obtained;  grave  complaints  already; 
can  not  be  increased  suddenly,  Bernard,  3229;  increase,  1882-92,  App.  2GS. 
Standard :  Adoption  of  the  same  for  Great  Britain  and  India  would  secure  a  com- 
parative, not  an  absolute,  stability,  Eep,  26.    What  is  to  be  aimed  at,  is  a 
stable  standard,  Adam,  1915-21 ;  should  be  in  the  same  metal  as  the  cur- 
rency. Fowler,  1650 ;  differing  in  two  countries,  need  not  affect  their  mutual 
trade,  Natyroji,  2403-10. 

In  England :  A  change  would  not  affect  her  trade,  Naaroji,  2404-6,  2415-6. 

In  England  and  in  India  should  be  assimilated.  Coke,  2544-5;  App.  I.  3,  36. 

In  England  and  in  India,  and  in  the  colonies,  Sowerhy,  2634,  App.  320. 

Independent,  for  gold  and  silver,  Terry,  App.  323. 

Monopoly  value  of  existing  stock  of  rupees  not  a  satiafib^Virj  %N«u'^»x^>  K:^^«^^ 
See  also  Bimetallism,  Grold,  Silver. 
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Stores :  Charge  is  a  qnestion  of  price,  not  exchange,  GairdneTf  470 ;  no  loss  by  ex- 
change in  the  parchase,  Grahamj  App.  SOi;  Mox(m,  App.  317;  shoald  be 
purcnaaed  in  India  with  rnpees,  App.  337. 
Straits  settlements : 

Trade :  Qnestion  whether  it  has  prospered  nnder  the  silver  standard,  MaeCoU^ 
1798-1807;  mining,  1801. 

Wonld  be  rained  by  great  rise  in  exchange,  Christie,  App.  221;  a  donbtfal  ques- 
tion, App.  229;  see  also  Trade. 
Subsidiary  coin  in  various  countries,  App.  273,  275 ;  is  still  coined  in  Lstin  Union 
States,  Schmidt,  1720. 

Would  be  needed  in  India  under  a  gold  standard,  Hardie,  34,  35;  bronze  ooin 
needed,  lyEremar,  Ap^.  297. 

Copper  coins  as  a  fraction  ot  a  new  imperial  rapee.  West,  App.  328. 
Succession  tax:  Owing  to  diversity  of  laws  regulating  succession  in  India,  would 
be  difficult  to  impose,  and  might  not  produce  much.  Rep.  43.    Ojjjectioa  to 
it;  it  would  hit  the  same  people  as  the  income  tax,  Bfmard,  3239. 
Sugar:  Reduction  in  cost  of  producing,  owing  to  fall  in  price,  Coke^  2547-9;  diffi- 
culty of  taxing,  Baines,  3132,  Hope,  2245 ;  see  Java,  Taxation. 
Sumatra:  Tobacco  producer  would  prefer  a  silver  currency,  Christie,  App.  221. 
Switzerland:  Stock  of  money,  1891,  App.  211:  gold,  silver,  and  paper  ourreuoy  in  cir- 
culation, 1891-2,  zlO,  212 ;  limit  or  silver  coinage,  amount,  and  extent  of 
legal  tender,  213;  difficulty  of  obtaining  gold,  213. 
Taxation:  Amission  prior  to  1882,  liep,  19;  further  fail  in  exchange  would  necessi- 
tate an  increase,  which  would  be  dangerous  politically,  Sep.  34, 44 ;  a  gold 
standard,  by  keeping  up  the  rupee,  would  make  taxation  lieavier  than  it 
would  be  otherwise ;  but  this  is  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  110-2. 

Changes.  1868-91:  Increase  and  remission,  App.  271. 

Not  mucn  imposed  recently,  only  on  petroleum,  incomes,  and  salt,  while  duty 
on  general  imports  has  been  removed,  Adam,  1899-1901;  has  been  grievous 
and  harassing,  owing  to  fall  in  exchange.  App.  I.  4. 

Difficulty  in  imposing  fresh,  3facA;a^,  965-70,  1344-8:  ^ow7^,  1651;  ^ope,  2198- 
2219,  2227, 2245 ;  West,  App.  331 ;  impatience  or  people  at  fresh  taxation, 
BlUs,  2900-1,  2913,  2920. 

More  objectionable  than  import  duty  on  silver  or  seignorage,  Fowler,  1634, 
1652-4. 

If  rupee  fell  to  It.,  deficit  might  be  10  orores,  and  could  not  be  made  up  by 
taxes,  Bernard,  3212,  3240. 

No  difficulty  in  imposing,  especially  customs  duties,  Hardie,  125-33;  IMfft, 
903-5 ;  direct  or  indirect,  with  less  risk  than  a  gold  standard.  RalU, 
1539-44, 1549 ;  excise  duties,  countervailing  must  not  be  imposed,  Bernard, 
3237;  could  be  imposed  on  manufactures  of  Indian  mills;  little  sa- 
pervision  would  be  required;  it  would  not  injure  Indian  exports,  be- 
cause a  drawback  would  be  given,  Bliss,  2903-12;  less  objectionable  than 
a  gold  standard,  Fowler,  1651;  Adam,  1986a.:  Chapman,  App.  288;  ad- 
vantage of  indirect  taxation,  Mackay.  1347-9;  customs  duties  might 
be  increased  considerably,  West,  App.  330;  import  duties  on  fine  cotton 
goods,  might  give  over  2,000,000^..  Bliss,  2902-7. 

Can  not  meet  a  continually  increasing  deficit.  Bliss,  2921-2. 

Public  opinion  in  England  would  not  permit  an  import  duty  on  goods  entering 
India,  Beith,  9l9-50;  efl^ect  of  customs  duties  on  cotton  industry,  Hope, 
2212-19;  they  form  an  imperial  reserve,  2244:  objection  to  absorbing  the 
reserve  t^  meet  the  charge  for  exchange,  2211, 2244, 2250,  2257. 

Protective  duties  are  necessary  for  a  country  with  a  gold  standard  and  a  large 
foreign  debt,  J7ardi«,  95-7. 

Effect  of  a  gold  standard:  Would  reduce  the  proceeds,  Schmidt,  1747,  App.  337; 
burden  would  be  reduced  if  the  imperial  rupee  on  a  gold  basis  were  intro- 
duced, and  otherwise  it  would  be  enhanced.  West,  App.  326,  331 ;  or  not 
lightened,  Daniell,  App.  296 ;  danger  of  indirect  taxation  by  means  of 
currency  devices,  Hope,  2225-9,  2^;  alteration  of  prices  caused  by  a 
change  in  the  standard  lees  dangerous  than  an  abnormal  increase  of  tax- 
ation, Lyall,  2827,  2830,  2879,  2889;  Baines,  2968-73;  risk  is  great,  but  the 
alternative  to  a  gold  standard  is  bankruptcy,  Bliss,  2923-^,  ^46. 

Recent  fall  in  silver  has  not  perceptibly  lightened,  and  a  return  to  former  prices 
would  not  be  felt,  Bliss,  2927-31, 2935. 

Payment  in  imperial  rupees  on  a  gold  basis,  West,  2668-70,  App.  329;  increaae  of 
proceeds  expected,  330,  but  not  from  customs,  329. 

Re-adjustment,  suggestions  for.  West,  2788-9.  App.  326,  331;  land  should  pay 
income  tax,  330;  local  tax  on  marriages  and  domestic  servants,  331. 

Snccession  duty:  Ob^eoUonto*.  it  would  hit  the  same  people  as  the  income  tax, 
femora,  3S»d, 
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8oh«me  for  colleoting:  pftrtly  in  gold  and  partly  in  silver,  Carrutken,  App.  2S2; 
part  may  be  levied  in  gold,  Daniellf  App.  2d5. 

Import  duty  on  silver;  <m  Silver  bnllion. 

In  Java:  w  ant  of  money  to  pay,  McNeill,  1441-2,  1474>6. 

Sugar :  Taxation  of,  wotild  cause  great  annoyance,  worse  even  than  inoreaae  of 
salt  duties,  Rep.  42;  difficulty  of  taxing,  Bainee,  3132. 
^Land,  Revenue,  Salt,  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamps,  Excise,  Tobacco,  Opium. 
Tea: 

IjMlustnr  in  India :  Would  not  suffer  much,  in  case  of  a  ^old  standard,  from 
Chinese  competition  :  and  could  afford  to  lose  something  for  the  common 
good,  in  view  of  its  late  progress,  Bep,  119;  increase  of  cultivation,  Adam, 
1927;  App.  1. 39;  App.  249;  prices,  183&-70and  1880-92,  Christie,  App.  221; 
App.  I. ;  effect  of  adopting  a  gold  standard,  Campbell,  159-162:  Thoi^arn, 
364-395 ;  Maedonald,  647-9, 655 ;  Beiih,  837a-8 ;  Mackay,  1005, 1008-11. 1031-2, 
1070,  1075-6, 1283-6,  1350;  Jackson,  2021;  Moxon,  App.  317;  App.  336;  pro- 
test of  Darjiling  planters,  and  reply,  App.  I.  39. 

In  Ceylon :  see  Ceylon. 

In  Java:  MoNeill,  1396-1403. 
Tobacco : 

Difficulty  of  imposing  a  duty  on,  Hope,  2245 ;  Bernard,  3238 ;  except  for  octroi, 
Bainee,  3130-4. 

In  Sumatra :  Preference  of  producers  for  a  silver  currency,  Christie,  App.  221. 
Trade: 

Of  India:  Said  to  be  turning  into  speculation  and  gambling;  but  volume  is  not 
diminished,  Bep.  25  j  uie  theory  that  a  falling  exchange  stimulates  exports 
and  checks  imports  IS  not  borne  out  by  the  tacts,  Bep,  27,  116;  enormous 
increase,  Farrer  and  fVelbyj  Note  p.  xxxviii;  no  fear  of  her  trade  with  sil- 
ver-using countries  being  injured  by  a  gold  standard,  Bep.  113, 115-20, 136. 

Between  India  and  the  United  Kingdom,  18f4-92,  App.  241,  /V>ir^,  1586-1604; 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  silver-using  countries,  1873-91,  App. 
273 ;  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
Far  East,  1877-91,  App.  244. 

India:  Statistics  of  trade  generally,  1870-92,  App.  239,  240;  exports  to  and  im- 
ports from  gold  and  silver-using  countries,  1875-92,  App.  242, 243;  Mackay, 
1012-20;  to  silver  countries,  opium  excluded,  1875-92,  App.  242;  of 
cotton  goods,  App.  244;  exports  and  imports  from  the  East,  1870-92, 
App.  247-^:  exports  and  imports  in  sterling  at  average  rate  of 
excnange,  ^37;  quantities  and  values  compared  with  exchange, 
1868-92,  App.  249;  net  exports  and  rate  of  exchange,  monthly,  1880-92, 
App.  250-1;  imports  and  exports  of  treasure,  1880-92,  App.  245-6;  Adam, 
lSK^-30;  large  proportion  carried  on  with  gold  standard  countries,  App.  I. 


4;  tendency  to  conduct  on  a  gold  basis,  if  est,  App.  328;  advantage  of  gold 

Lpp.  275;  small  ii 
years  compared  with  that  in  gold  standard  countries,  App.  I.  39;  App. 


standard  and  currency,  Daniell,  App.  275 ;  small  increase  in  the  last  20 


310;  1892  a  disastrous  year,  App.  I.  39. 

Balance  of:  between  England  and  India,  would  not  be  disturbed  by  gold  standard, 
as  debts  must  be  ^aid  by  exports  somehow,  Bep.  122;  mode  of  settling 
between  two  countries,  Campbell,  237-47 ;  demand  for  precious  metals  some- 
times arises,  especially  in  times  of  pressure,  243  8;  sufficient  excess  of 
exports  must  be  maintained  to  pay  interest  on  foreign  debt,  Hardie,  42-48, 
86,  90-95,  97, 100;  Campbell,  156;  Beith,  803-6;  Schmidt,  1722:  Adam,  1862-3, 
1969;  Wood,  App.  333;  App.  336;  India  discharges  her  debt  in  gold  by 
selling  produce,  not  in  depreciated  silver,  Hardie,  98-100;  variations  in  ex- 
change maintain  it ;  effect  would  be  lost  with  a  gold  standard,  Hardie,  43- 
48, 86,  90-95,  97,  100;  Beith,  803-6;  variations  are  both  cause  and  effect  of 
conditions  of  trade,  Hardie,  68,  8S-6,  108;  an  increase  of  foreign  debt 
lowers  exchange,  and  renders  necessary  a  larger  surplus  of  exports,  Hardie, 
94-5;  if  the  debt  is  lar^e,  a  country  cannot  maintain  a  gold  standard 
without  protective  duties,  95 ;  silver  and  council  bills  are  the  ultimate 
means  for  India  to  balance  her  trade,  Campbell,  232-6 ;  being  in  favour  of 
India  eompells  silver  to  go  to  India,  Mackay,  1205-7 ;  question  now  it  would 
be  settled  if  mints  were  closed  to  silver,  App.  296;  might  turn  against 
India  if  gold  standard  were  adopted,  and  compel  her  to  export  treasure, 
Beith,  694-8,  803-6;  Ralli,  1556-61;  Schmidt,  1747-8;  India  would  loSe,  if 
she  increased  imports  and  not  exports,  Beith,  803-6. 

Bzohange:  fluctuations  harass  trade,  and  make  transactions  speculative.  Thor- 
bum,  290-302;  Macdonald,  564-9,  574:  Mackay,  97(^-84,  1032-64,  1069-74; 
Coke,  2543,  2570;  App.  I.  1,  4,  8^  14,22,  34;  Douglas.  Ap^.  3<y^\  CVxxi^^atw^ 
Afp.  283}  West,  App.  327;  they  oauM  mote  ^axm.  ^^^^  Vnv  x«XA^XV.«t^ 
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6ttrfi.  314-7;  Beiih,  890-800;  native  dealers  are  embarrassed,  and  traders 
mncn  more  alive  to  the  risk,  HMrhumy  311-2;  Maod^mald,  56i-0;  they 
need  not  be,  as  injury  can  be  avoided  by  selling  exchange  forward.  B4tUi, 
1488-98;  but  loss  might  arise  on  contracts  if  exchange  rose,  1562-3:  gen- 
eral fear  that  matters  will  become  worse,  Thorbum,  313;  complaint  of 
merchants  in  Karachi,  App.  I.  7;  volume  of  trade  is  perhaps  not  dimin- 
ished, but  stimulus  is  followed  l)y  re-action,  Thorhurn,  303-7:  Maedonald, 
568,  574;  injury  to  Lancashire,  Beithy  890-900;  Maokay,  1069-74;  FowUr, 
1596;  but  for  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  fluctuations  would  have 

Jtaralysed  Indian  trade,  App.  I.  4;  harassment  exaggerated,  Gairdner, 
72-5 ;  Fowler,  1596-1604,  1614-5 ;  fluctuations  have  largely  stimulated  the 
export  trade,  Adam,  1880-7,  1906,  1978,  1986a:  sudden  fluctuations  may 
disturb  trade  Uimporarily,  Naarcji,  2392-2403,  2406-7,  2411-4;  exchange  16 
only  one  factor  of  many  m  each  transaction,  fVood,  App.  333;  fluctuations 
have  given  an  illegitimate  stimulus  to  Eastern  trade,  Mackay,  1069-74. 

Fallin.}(:  is  not  an  advautage,  Mackay,  1032-54,  1069-74;  advantageous  to  Indian 
producer,  Campbell,  227-8;  has  not  increased  exports,  MM>iotiald,  575-7; 
chocks  exports,  Naoroji^  2393;  limit  of  extent  of  benefit  for  silver-using 
countries,  Beiih,  887-9;  trade  is  not  on  the  whole  affected,  th&ugh  sudden 
fluctuations  may  disturb  it  temporarily,  Naoroji,  2392-2403, 2406-7.  2411-4; 
Wood,  App.  333;  injury  to  persons  who  have  retired  from  business,  App. 
I.  4;  stimulates  exports  and  discourages  imports,  Hardie,  45-8,  73-8,  SS-i, 
90-5,  97,  100-8;  stimulates  exports  without  correspondingly  discourag- 
iiiff  imports,  B<illi,  1499-1509,  1513-24;  Fowler,  1596;  has  given  Indian 
cotton  mills  an  advantage  over  Lancashire,  Maedonald.  571-3. 

Rising:  stimulates  imports  and  discourages  exports,  Campoell,  156, 161, 231,  236; 
Moxon,  Anp.  317;  a  rise  would  injure  both  expo^  and  imports,  jSaUi, 
1536-8,  155^:  Fowler,  15:  )9,  1611-2;   West,  2785-7. 

Gold  standard  would  increase  harassment  of  traders,  Beith,  675-6,  699-705; 
would  injure  import  trade,  J?«i/A,  794,  800-1;  Fowler,  1599:  would  check 
export  trade,  but  only  temporarily,  Sleigh,  186S-5;  reduction  of  exports 
by,  would  check  imports,  Beith,  900-2:  Fowler,  1599;  increase  in  value  of 
imports  is  proportionally  greater  than  of  exports,  Fowler,  1595-1604; 
would  facilitate  export  trade,  App.  I.  6;  would  not  disturb  trade  Tk^pr- 
bum,  384-5 ;  Went,  App.  327  {  would  improve  trade.  Sleigh,  1861-5,  App. 
I.  6;  commercial  .classes  are  in  favour  of  it,  App.  I.  1,  3,  4,  8,  14,  16,  23; 
would  injure  industries  in  India  competing  with  gold-st:nidiird  conn- 
tries,  Campbell,  163-8;  Beith,  700,  705;  would  injure  industries  in  India 
competing  with  China  and  other  silver-standard  countries^  owing  to  the 
circulation  of  the  rupee  at  an  artificial  value  above  price  of  silver,  Camp- 
bell, 159-62;  Macdouald,  647-9,  655-63;  Beith,  705-57,  883-9;  Schmidt,  1726, 
1749-50;  Adam,  1957-9,  1965-8;  Jackson,  1995-9,  2008,  2026-7;  Rutherford, 
2451,  2471-3;  Moxon,  App.  317;  App.  225;  but  not  seriously,  Mackay, 
998-9,  1286:  to  some  extent  this  would  be  only  the  loss  of  a  previous  gain 
through  fall  in  exchange,  Maedonald,  660-1 ;  such  industries  would  not  be 
ii^jured.  Thorburn,  363-74,  378-402;  protest  of  Darjiling  tea-planters,  and 
reply,  App.  I.  18 ;  effect  on  Englanas  trade  with  the  Far  East,  Jackson, 
2018-25:  App.,  ^;  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  Far  East, 
Beith,  833-48,  879,  902;  Mackay,  1014;  App.  226;  Indian  trade  should  not 
be  viewed  apart  from  Eastern  trade  generally,  Beith,  671-2,  833 ;  Jackton, 
2018-25;  rivalry  of  India  and  Lancashire  in  the  Eastern  trade,  Bernard, 
3248-51 ;  rivalry  of  Japan  in  the  cotton  industry,  App.  226 ;  efl'ect  on  trade 
of  India  with  China  and  other  silver-standard  countries,  Thorburn,  396; 
-BwtA,  705-56,  769-70,  773-91,  833-48,  875-9,  902,  909,  922-3,937-45:  Mackay, 
998-1032,  1069-76,  128^-6,  1356;  Fowler,  1573-84;  Jackson.  199^-4;  Coke, 
2556,  2560-6,  2621-2;  Bernard,  3247-51;  immediate  effect,  App.  1.38;  might 
be  still  carried  on  with  existing  rupees,  West,  App.  329;  balance  of  trade 
is  against  China  and  Japan,  but  excliange  against  India,  lyEremqr,  App. 
297;  App.  224;  mode  of  settling  the  balance,  Beith,  723-5,730-40,  778-80, 
783-7,  875,  902,  App.,  225;  China  might  pay  in  unsaleable  silver,  Beith, 
713-21, 780, 785-7, 875«  909;  Eastern  trade  would  not  be  injured  by  scheme 
of  gold  standard  with  ^old  currency,  Daniell,  App.  292;  if  Ugurions  to 
India  must  also  be  ii^urious  to  England,  Adam,  1878. 

Different  standards  need  not  affect  trade  between  two  countries,  Naoroji^  2403- 
10;  it  would  not  affect  the  trade  of  England,  if  she  changed  to  a  silver 
standard,  2404-6,  2415-6. 

Gold  prices,  advantage  to  IndVa  Itotcl  ia^\ii\  ««a  ^3^\^^t\^«a. 

Exports  stimulated  by  TedwcUon  oi  c\iarc?;^  ioT  i^«A^\.,  BA\\\,^2&RR|J^^\b^!L^  %\a- 
pluA  U  not  eutixely  dxxeto  «xo^iiwii|^«)  \>M\.\^T«k%\j\^\«A.Yy3  \X^  H.«ir9»A^Var%\ 
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it  oreates  a  demand  for  silver  or  council  bills,  which  are  the  ultimate 
meaoB  of  balancing  trade,  Campbell ,  232-5 ;  gold  price  is  not  reduced  by 
fall  in  value  of  silver,  except  so  far  as  it  stimulates  production^  Hardit^ 
134 ;  it  depends  on  siip|)ly  and  demand,  ibid. 

Internal  trade  of  India,  relative  importance  of,  Adam,  1884. 
See  aUo  Capital,  Ceylon,  Java,  Cotton  manufactures. 
Treasure ;  see  Gold,  Silver,  Trade. 
Tributes:  increase  under  system  of  imperial  rupees,  Weat,  App.  329.  330;  iik^ 

crease,  1882-92,  App.  263. 
Turkey :  stock  of  money  in  1892,  App.  273, 
T Jn covenanted ;  $ee  Officers. 
I  Inited  Kingdom : 

Stock  of  money,  1891-2,  App.  211,  273,  275;  ratio  of  gold  and  silver,  185^-91, 
App.  211. 

Currency  system.  App.  320;  coinage  of  silver  is  unlimited,  213;  silver  is  strictly 
limited,  Chapmany  App.  285;  the  Bank  of  England  has  no  right  to  claim 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  mint,  App.  236. 

Abandonment  of  its  gold  standard,  as  to,  Van  den  Berg,  App.  231 ;  trade  would 
not  be  affected,  yaoroji,  2404-6,  2415-6. 

Resumption  of  cash  payments  added  to  the  burden  of  its  debts,  West,  App.  330; 
snould  bear  part  of  India's  home  charges,  Wood,  App.  335. 

Bank  act,  alteration  of  scheme  for  using  the  5,000,0002.  reserve  in  the  silver 
clause,  to  establish  a  rupee  currency  on  a  gold  standard,  Lindeay,  App. 
308;  if  acdowaM,  579-^1 ;  Schmidt,  1752-3,  1756-9. 
See  also  Trade. 
United  States: 

Currency  system^  Bep.  73-4;  not  a  good  precedent  for  India,  owing  to  different 
habit  of  mind  yfith  regard  to  silver,  Bep,  96. 

Stock  of  money,  1891-2,  App.  211,  273,  275;  gold,  silver,  and  paper  currency  in 
circulation,  1891-2,  App.  211-2:  stock  of  gold  in  the  Treasun^  on  various 
dates,  Giffen,  2111-2,  2122,  212&-e5;  and  of  silver,  2165-^;  silver  money, 
extent  of  legal  tender,  App.  213. 

Circulation  of  paper  and  stock  of  gold  and  silver  held  in  the  Treasury,  1890-2, 
Giffen,  2165;  amount  generally,  2119,  2168-70.  2172-4,  2177,  App.  211;  of 
gold  oertificates,  2168^;  silver  certificates,  2169,  2174;  currency  certifi- 
cates, 2169-70;  Treasury  notes,  2170, 2173, 2176 ;  greenbacks  or  legal  tender 
notes,  2170-1;  national-bank  notes,  2105,  2107,  2177-8. 

Currency  system,  formerly  bimetallic,  with  free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold,  at  1 
to  15,  both  being  unlimited  tender,  and  standard  practically  silver,  Giffen, 
2032;  ratio  changed  in  1835  to  1  to  16;  standard  became  practically  gold, 
though  silver  remained  unlimited  legal  tender,  2029-^32,  2034,  2043;  want 
of  silver  coin  led  in  1850  to  a  law  for  fractional  silver  money  on  monome- 
tallic principles,  203^-4;  this  was  before  the  great  production  of  silver  in 
the  United  States,  2035-6:  extent  of  the  overvaluation  at  1  to  16,  2034-8. 

Free  coinage  of  gold  in  1852-3,  uiffen,  2045;  paper  formed  the  chief  real  circula- 
tion before  1862,  2033. 

Inconvertible  paper  standard  in  1862,  with  no  coin,  Giffen,  2029-31. 

Resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1873,  gold  coins  being  legal  tender,  and  sil- 
ver freely  coined,  but  only  legal  tender  up  to  five  dollars,  Giffen,  20^, 
2038-42.  2044-5;  seignorage  on  gold  allowed  in  1873.  but  abolished  next 
year,  2052. 

Trade  dollars  of  420  grains  coined  for  foreign  trade,  Giffen,  2046-9. 

Silver  in  1878  made  unlimited  legal  tender  by  the  Blana  act,  with  dollars  of 
412|  grains,  or  at  a  ratio  of  1  to  16,  but  coinage  not  free :  Treasury  to 
coin  from  two  to  four  million  dollars  a  mouth,  Giffen,  2040,  2050-2;  the 
amount  actually  coined  each  month  was  only  two  million  dollars'  worth, 
2052,  App.  278;  coinage  of  stock  in  hand  was  continued  in  1890,  after  the 
purchases  under  the  Bland  act  had  ceased,  2174-5 ;  consumption,  App.  278. 

Purchase  in  1890,  under  the  Sherman  act,  of  4^  million  ounces  of  silver  each 
month,  App   213,  278. 

Paper  currency :  greenbacks  were  first  issued  in  1862 ;  legal  tender  except  for 
import  duties ;  this  reservation  was  subsequently  removed,  Giffen,  2053-4 ; 
greenbacks  were  called  either  United  States  notes  or  Treasury  notes  or 
legal-tender  notes,  2098.  2170-1;  issued  of  various  denominations  down  to 
one  dollar,  but  the  total  amouut  was  limited,  2056-9 ;  mainly  in  large  de- 
nominations. 2164 ;  assumed  to  be  payable  in  coin,  but  not  expressed  to  be 
payable  on  aemaud,  2055,  2085-90;  legally  might  be  paid  in  silver,  but  the 
question  is  not  free  from  doubt,  2097,  2099-102,  App.  211,  236;  amount  iu 
eiroulatiou,  Giffm,  2170-1;  proportion  of  ouatoim  4\ifi»  '^«:\dL  Sii^  "KSS^V^N 
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Btock  of  gold  partly  reduced  by  issue  of,  2135-40,  2148,  2150,  2155-8; 
largely  held  by  banks  for  their  reserve,  2117,  2158-9,  2161-2. 

Silver  certi  hates  were  issued  under  the  Bland  act  of  1878,  agsunst  deposit  of 
silver  dollars,  not  bullion,  2091,  2094,2174-^;  issue  was  increased  up  to 
act  of  1890,  but  has  now  practicallv  ceased,  with  the  cessation  of  coin- 
age of  silver,  2113-7,  2121;  are  not  legal  tender,  except  for  Govemmeot 
dues,  payments  to  clearing  houses^  &.C.,  2091-2;  banks  will  not  hold,  215d- 
6i;  can,  in  practice,  be  changed  into  gold,  2164^  are  chiefly  of  small  de- 
nominations, ibid.;  Treasury  could  refuse  to  pay  in  gold,  2089-90:  have  an 
adequate  gold  basis,  fTordie,  25 ;  proportion  of  customs  dues  paid  in,  Gjfen, 
2151-3;  amount  in  circulation,  2169,  2174. 

Gold  certificates  issued  in  1881-2  against  deposits  of  gold  coin,  Giffm,  2063-4. 
2094;  pass  as  bank  notes,  2084;  not  to  be  issued  when  the  gold  reserve  fell 
below  a  certain  point,  2069, 2083, 2087, 2101 ;  are  not  legal  tender,  exoept 
for  Government  dues,  payments  to  clearing  houses,  &c.,  2091-2;  held  by 
banks  in  their  reserve,  2117,  2158-9,  2161-2;  proportion  of  customs  dues 
paid  in,  2151-3^  amount  in  circulation,  2168-9;  reduction  of  stock  of  sold 
IS  shown  especially  in  the  reduction  of,  2141-7,  2179;  increase  in  1^1  ao> 
companied  increase  of  stock  of  gold,  2147;  mainly  in  large  denominations, 
2164. 

National-bank  notes,  issued  in  time  of  inconvertible  paper,  are  legal  tender  for 
many  purposes,  Giffen^  2103;  amount  of  issue  limited  to  90  per  cent,  of  ths 
value  of  bunds  deposited  by  banks,  2104,  2106-da;  now  much  reduced  in 
number,  2105;  amount  in  circulation,  2105,  2107,  2177-8. 

Treasury  notes  are  issued  under  act  of  1890,  against  purchase  of  silver  bullion, 
and  are  a  legal  tender^  Giffen,  2092-^,  2095.  2156.  The  act  provides  for 
redemption  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  it  being  tne  established  policy  to  main- 
tain the  two  metals  on  a  parity  at  the  hxed  ratio,  2095 ;  Treasury  could 
refuse  to  pay  in  gold,  2089-90,  App.  211 ;  are  the  elastic  part  of  the  currency, 
Giffen,  2114-7,  2158;  are  largely  held  by  the  banks  for  their  reserve,  2117, 
2158-9,  2161-2;  amount  issued  against  purchanes  of  silver,  in  excess  of 
silver  certificates,  2133-4;  endeavour  of  Government  to  treat  as  identical 
wi  th  greenbacks,  2154 ;  check  to  issue,  caused  by  depression  of  trade,  2156-8 ; 
amount  in  circulation,  2170, 2173, 2176;  issue  partly  accounts  for  reduction 
of  stock  of  gold,  2135-40,  2148,  2150,  2155-8.  . 

Currency  certificates  issued  on  deposit  of  Treasury  notes,  Giffen^  2154,  2170; 
amount  in  circulation,  2119,  2168-70,  2172^;^:  i77;  doubt  whether  active 
circulation  has  increased  lately,  2117-20,  2172. 

Is  popular,  Gairdner,  537;  all  payable  in  gold  since  1873,  Giffen,  2054;  declara- 
tions of  Government  officers,  2180-9. 

Gold:  stock  in  the  I'reasury  at  various  dates,  Giffen,  2111-2,  2122,  2126,  2165, 
App.  211,  273;  and  in  circulation,  211,  212;  reduction  attributable  partly 
to  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  but  especially  to  the  Baring  crisis,  Giffen^ 
2135-40,  2148,  2153,  2 155-8;  reduction  shown  especially  in  the  reduction 
of  gold  certificates,  2141-7,  2179;  increase  in  latter  half  of  1891,  accom- 
panied by  increase  of  gold  certificates,  2147;  paper  currency  is  payable 
in,  since  1873,  2054 ;  declarations  of  Government  ofllcers,  2180-9 ;  power  to 
obtain,  in  exchange  for  silver  or  notes,  App.  207,  236;  is  not  driven  out  of 
circulation,  but  the  situation  is  an  unhappy  one,  Campbell,  257-8;  demand 
of  Russia,  France,  and  Austria,  for,  Giffen,  2148-9;  import  duties  are 
levied  in,  2053-4. 

Gold  standard  exists,  but  not  free  coinage,  silver  being  only  le^^al  tender  for 
internal  circulation,  Beith,SS0-2;  value  of  silver  currency  is  maintained 
by  gold  reserve  and  by  the  credit  of  Government,  Grakam.  App.  904; 
policy  of  Government  to  maintain  parity  of  gold  and  silver,  Giffen,  2095; 
Secretary  has  power  to  do  so,  by  issuing  bonds  for  gold,  2180,  2185,  21S9. 

Silver:  action  with  regard  to;  its  effect.  Rep.,  7-10;  probable  effect  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Sherman  act,  15,  16,  60,  61 ;  stock  in  the  Treasury  at  various  dates. 
Giffen,  2165-6,  App.  211,  273;  and  in  circulation,  212 ;  extent  of  legal 
tender,  213;  little  coin  in  circulation.  Chapman,  App.  285;  Giffen,  2060: 
may  perhaps  be  more  used  in  the  Western  States,  2067-8j  legally,  goM 
can  not  be  demanded  for  it,  App.  207,  236;  America  is  trying  to  sell  for- 
ward, CoA;0,2614;  large  im]>orts  of  silver  into  India,  owing  to  legislation  in 
America,  Bardie,  109-12, 122;  Coke,  2615-20;  legislation  has  added  to  diffi- 
oulties;  its  character  and  effect;  apprehension  of  the  public  that  there 
will  be  a  change  of  staudard;  fear  of  results  to  India,  App.  1. 1.  3;  GaUrd- 
ner,  476-518, 552;  Naoroji,  2396;  possible  discontinuance  of  purcnases  need 
not  alarm  India,  Fowler,  1620-1 ;  arrangement  with  India  for  firee  coinage; 
doubt  if  it  wo\dd  make  the  rupee  stable,  App.  I.  4;  report  of  oommittee 
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of  House  of  Representatives  in  1891  against  free  coinage  of  silver;  App. 
302;  India  should  adopt  a  gold  standard,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  evident 
that  America  wonld  not  ado^tt  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  App.  I.  3:  would 
cease  to  buy  and  coin  silver  if  India  closed  her  mints,  Jacksouy  1991, 2018, 
App.  336. 
Customs  dues :  proportion  paid,  respectively,  in  ffold  certificates,  silver  certifi- 
cates, and  United  States  notes.  Oiffm,  2151-3. 
Wheat  trade :  advantage  they  would  nave  if  India  adopted  a  gold  standard, 
Campbell,  163-8. 

Urngnay;  <m  America. 

Wages: 

^eing  the  last  thing  to  change,  the  wage-earning  class  have  suffered  by  the  rise 
in  prices  in  India,  Rep,  31;  statistics  of,  in  India,  1873-91,  App.  272;  Weei, 
App.  327;  have  not  appreciably  risen,  Clifford^  App.  288;  have  fallen,  War- 
"burg,  App.  324;  rise  anticipated,  ibid.]  as  to  improvement  through  silver 
standard,  WesU  App.  326  ;  have  somewhat  risen  in  the  Punjab,  but  thev 
are  largely  paid  in  Kind,  t/yall,  2831-9  ;  belief  that  they  have  risen,  though 
not  so  shown  in  official  statistics,  Bernard,  3246;  have  risen  in  South  My- 
sore, App.  I.  43;  effect  of  a  fall  iu  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  not  soon  felt  in 
the  interior,  Campbell,  174-5;  not  even  if  the  ratio  rose  to  la.  6(2.,  or  be- 
yond, Bli»»j  2926-7,  2960-3;  of  private  servants;  depend  much  on  power 
of  employer  to  pay,  Bliee,  2950-3. 
See  also  Ceylon,  Java. 

West  Indies:  currency  system;  gold  standard  without  gold ;  silver  token  currency 
on  a  ffold  basis.  Rep,  77-8. 

Wheat  and  other  grains:  prices  in  India,  App.  I.  15;  Bemardf  3163-4;  price  of 
wheat  is  exceptionally  fluctuating,  and  is  affected  by  exch  ange,  Bainea, 
2989,  2992;  cost  of  production  reduced,  owine  to  fall  in 'price,  Coke, 
2551-3;  extension  of  cultivation  under  system  or  advances,  Baines,  2989- 
91. 
Trade:  exports  from  India,  1877-92,  App.  241,  249,  310;  is  not  stimulated  by  a 
low  exchange,  Maokay,  1036^9,  1065-9;  if  a  gold  standard  were  adopted 
in  India,  Indian  producers  might  be  undersold  by  America,  Campbell, 
163-8;  Beith,  795-9;  not  affected  in  any  way  by  exchange,  App.  310;  in- 
terdependence of  wheat  trade  and  railways  and  canals,  Adam,  1978. 

Woollen  mills :  develoi     ent,  Adam,  192Q, 
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